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Victrola 


ucts—manuratiustig, On Oren ey ea ; ‘ 
approved earlier than usual. They call for 48% more Victrola 
instruments than we made in 1923. 

Present and future Victrola owners can share our satisfaction 
in knowing that Victor quality has made such plans possible. 


Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up. 





The voice of Ponselle is a story. She 
sings; she more than sings: she transforms 
situations and events into glorious mel- 
ody. This is the more striking in her 
Victor Records; in playing such records 
as those given below we feel her presence 
walking across the stage of our imagina- 
tions on wings of sound: 

Double-faced 


Aida—Ritorna vincitor 
Aida—O patria mia t 0437 58200 
Ernani—Ernani involami 


Forza del Destino—Pace, pace mio Dio 








© * ? 
Mishkin f 6440 2.00 


Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
$50 


PONSELLE Lateran { 1002 1.50 
Victor Artist 


Mahogany or oak 


Rachmaninoff knows music; knows 
how to compose it, how to play it, and 
how it should be reproduced. It is sig- 
nificant that in the light of previous 
experience, he chose the Victor to repro- 
duce his art. Of the twenty-one records 
listed, none perhaps give greater insight 
into the personality of the artist nor of 
his profound genius: 

Double-faced 
Prelude in G Major (Rachmaninoff) 


t 
Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninoff) y 6261 $2.00 


Eseids = Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff) t 814 1.50 tela No. 210 
Pinning Song 110 
Polka de W. R. Mahogany, oak or 





t 6260 2.00 


Mishkin ' , Troika en traineaux walnut 
RACHMANINOFF To know the work of an artist and to 
Victor Artist know it well is to appreciate doubly the 


Victor Records made by that artist. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has been heard by so 
many American audiences that unless 
her Victor Records were indeed her other 
self the discrepancy would be noted, not 
by the few but by the many. The fact is 
that intonation, interpretation, phrasing, 
these things on Victor Records are 
Schumann-Heink herself as the follow- 


im2z records serve to show: ” 
= Double-faced 


Victrola No. 240 





33 Adeste Fideli 125 
Nearer My God to Thee 5 Sa. 2) .an) Mahogany, oak or walnut 
In the Sweet By and By 
SCHUMANN-HEINK Sometime We'll Understand__ : t pee, Lee oa. 2 
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THE SECRET. of 


Don’t be misled: this secret that 
Mary Garden will share’ with 
you next month will not tell you 
how to keep the wrinkles out ot 
your face—only out of your mind 
and heart; it will not tell you 
how to keep from being old in 





MARY GARDEN 


LASTING YOUTH 
years—only how to keep young in 
spirit; it will not tell you how to 
evade the future—only how to get 
the’ best out of ite Given are 
looking for beauty secrets, don’t 
read it. If how to keep your life 
young appeals to you, don’t miss it 
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wi ITE ( onventions—-WORK'! 


This Should OW that the men who are to 
Be a Busy lead the two chief parties in 
Summer the race for the White House 


are known—or will be within a few days—what are you 
going to do about it? Are you going to assume that the 
fight is over, pick a man to vote for, and then wait 
around until election day? We sincerely hope not. 
And if you think back for a few months you won’t do it. 
‘The Congress, in its recent session, has been as unruly 
and as useless as a spoiled child. It has made faces at 
the President, flouted his counsel and advice, told busi- 
ness to go to the bowwows, and made a million good 
strong hands itch for the paddle. And now comes the 
chance to apply the equivalent of the paddle. Every 
member of the lower house who wants to go back for 
two years more must ask you to reelect him, and about 
a third of the Senators must do likewise. Don’t you 
do it in any single case until you have studied the 
candidate’s record and found out whether he was an 
obstructionist or one of the honestly striving ones who 
were outmaneuvered and outvoted by the self-interested 
seekers of excuses for reelection. If you wish to vote 
really conscientiously in November, you will need to 
keep quite busy between now and then. 

Child Labor ITH fifty-three votes to spare 
Bill is in the Child Labor Amendment 
Danger passed the House on April 26th 
and went rejoicing on its way to the Senate. There it 
meta cold reception. Said Time, in the issue of May 5th, 
“It is probable that the Senate will not consider it this 
session, or if so, that it will be filibustered to death by a 
group of Democrats.” But the first blow against it was 
Stack by a Republican—Senator Wadsworth of New 
York. Senator Lodge had asked that the amendment 
be taken up ag soon as the tax bill was disposed of, but 
the New York Senator objected. It was promptly 
assumed that ‘hie meant failure for the bill in this 
session. We fear that the next session holds no brighter 
hope of its success. The same old crowd will be there, 


with the pee old animosties and short-sightednesses, 
and the session will be short, Children will continue 


to labor unless some missionar i 

as the objects of both persuasion sed preper ee 
between now and December. Perhaps a Raper those 
whose terms will expire March 4Ath—unlesg they are 
extended November 4th—would be even more effective. 


A Leader E WERE just about to EXPTésg 
in the our opinion of the President ot 
Wrong Place Columbia University for his 


headlong tilt at the Eighteenth Amendment when the 
following letter was received from a writer who helped us 
“put over the Maternity Bill”—an achievement of which 
we are vastly proud. We want to share it with you: 


“My dear Mr. Bigelow: 

This morning I read Mabel Potter Daggett’s article, 
‘Why We Prohibit,’ in your May number. This after- 
noon I read Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s utterances on 
the same subject. 


“I want to tell you that Iam thoroughly and enthusi- 
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astically with you. I hope you are following this article 
with a broadside. It is more than time for a sane, toler- 
ant, and powerful statement from our side—something 
that will meet these fallacious arguments of the high- 
brows on their own ground—the ground of social values 
and personal liberty and human rights—and smash them. 

“This article is good, and every human interest note in 
it rings true. But to my mind the best part of it is the 
figures. Goop HousEKkeEEpPInc has put science into the 
kitchen, let it put reason into this Prohibition fight. 
Women who don’t cook by ‘feeling’ and bring up their 
children by ‘maternal instinct,’ can form opinions on 
more than emotion. The hideous harm that drink has 
done—and is doing—to women, can not be exaggerated, 
but our arguments are on solid ground so much wider 
than that. You put over the Maternity Bill. I hope 
more sincerely and profoundly than I can express that 
you are really in the Prohibition fight with every ounce 
of strength you’ve got. I hope you will go after the 
whole trail of official corruption connected with the 
failure to enforce the law; I hope you will put the moral 
and social issues clearly to your readers; I hope you will 
make it impossible for your readers to continue this 
light attitude toward the question—the attitude that 
puts our national law in the joke-class with Fords; I 
hope you will blast into smithereens this general idea 
that only narrow-minded fanatics and ‘church people’ 
are Prohibitionists, and that sophisticated, liberal, and 
smart people all regard the Eighteenth Amendment as 
an insult to intelligence and to the freedom of free men. 
It isn’t Prohibition that’s harming our country—it’s the 
incredibly cheap and flouting attitude toward all sound 
values, an attitude which astounds me, after my four 
years abroad. Where are our intelligentsia leading the 
youth of America, with their serious and weighty state- 
ments that when laws are disobeyed it is the laws that 
are the criminals? 

Sincerely, 


May 3, 1924. Rose Wriper Lane” 


Rights RS. LANE’S attitude seems to 
Imply us to be much more American 
Obligations than that of Dr. Butler, who, 


though the head of a university where thousands of young 
men and women are in training for their life work, does 
not hesitate to sow seeds of discord and doubt. It is 
true that, in the instance in question, he was not speaking 
directly to his students, but Ae knew that what he said 
would reach them and multitudes more. It has been 
said in his defense that he “spoke as a private citizen.” 
We did not. There is no such Jekyll and Hyde person. 

he private citizen always loses his identity in that of 
the official, whether dog-catcher or President. Dr. 
Butler knew this, knew that his words would reach the 
remotest section of the country and give encouragement 
to lawbreakers everywhere, knew that they would make 
more difficult the enforcement of the Prohibition law. 
We would not deny any man the right of free speech, 
but if he is a public man—above all, if he is a leader of 
youth—we would suggest that he be careful what: he 
speaks about. Malachi 2 : 7-8. : 


Witiiam FREDERICK BigEtow, Epiror 





n the Morning 
Bry Cecilia Leftus 


Decoration by Arthur }&. Becher 


When, in the morning, fresh from sleep, 
I from my open window peep, 

I always find some new surprise 

To greet my grateful, wondering eyes. 


I like to kneel and say my prayers 
Before I hurry down the stairs— 
Before the breakfast bell has gone— 
And thank the Lord for all He’s done. 


While I was sleeping peacefully, 
The Lord was working hard for me, 
Making another lovely day 

So I could stay outdoors and play. 


Hundreds of daisies new and sweet 
He’s spread like stars around my feet. 
And, knowing what I like the best, 
He’s put new birdlings in a nest. 


Such heav’nly things He loves to do 
For little folks like me and you. 

I often wonder, while I play, 

When does He take His holiday? 








Dot needed only a glance to tell her the age of the Misses Guilford. “Not 
tar from thirty—even the youngest. Perhaps that’s why Momma’s peevish!”’ 


HEY were twins. Their names 
were Dot and Ethel. And to show 
you how closely they resembled 
each other, you are about to hear 

an Outline of Adventure which befell them 
in their fifteenth year—an incident which 
may not seem important in itself, but in 
reality was sufficiently far-reaching to 
change the course of two lifetimes. 

Dot and Ethel were returning home from 
Springfield, where they had been shop- 
ping with their Aunt Phoebe—returning on 
the Milford Accommodation, which leaves 
Springfield at four-fourteen. Bates Gor- 
donier was conductor of that train—an 
ols-stie conductor, lean,quick, hawk-eyed, 





and the possessor of such a reputation 
for shrewdness and speed of action that 
he was spoken of with admiration all 
down the line. Very few people tried to 
play tricks on the railroad while traveling 
on the Milford Accommodation which left 
Springfield at four-fourteen. 

On the afternoon in question the train 
was well filled. Aunt Phoebe was sitting 
near the front of one of the coaches; and 
directly in front of her sat Ethel, with Dot 
perched on the arm of her sister’s seat. 
Just before the conductor came through, 
Dot saw May Wilday in the rear of the 
coach with a vacant seat by her side, and 
went back partly to say “Hello” and partly 
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to find out, if she could, what May had 
been buying in Springfield. ,This took con- . 
siderable time, and she was still at it when 
the conductor entered the front door of the 
coach with the lithe step of a dancing mas- 
ter and gracefully snapped his punch in the 
air three times as though saying, “T’ll. . . 
gett a. Te anyOlle as 

“Tickets, please!” he said, his hawk’s 
eyes taking a preliminary survey up and 
down the aisle; and the next moment he 
was keyed to his work, snapping, reading, 
punching, stopping passengers who tried 
to walk past him in the aisle—almost sniff- 
ing now and then, like a lean and faithful 
terrier who asks nothing better than to 
find a wolf in wool trying to work his way 
among the sheep. 

When he was halfway up the aisle, Dot 
saw him, and simultaneously she remem- 
bered that Ethel had her ticket. ‘T’ll be 
back in a minute,” she said to May, and 
started for the front of the car. we: 

For a moment the conductor barred the 
way—an unconscious movement born of 
the habit of years—and then he smiled and 
drew back with a bow. —-~ 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Ihave yours. You 
were sitting up front.” 

“He thinks I’m Ethel,” Dot told herself, 
and indeed it wasn’t the first time that the 
same mistake had been made, although it 
had never before happened on the railroad. 
But just to make sure, when she reached 
her sister she whispered, ‘‘Did you give him 
my ticket?” 

“No,” Ethel whispered back. “TI didn’t 
think of it in time.” 

. “T’ll go and give it to him,” was Dot’s 
first reaction. 

But upon reflection she* didn’t. This 
keen-eyed old conductor, who had smiled 
and bowed to her with such courtly grace, 
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Ethel felt under the pillow and finally found a ring and a key tied together with string. 
Her father tried his hardest to speak to her, and just managed to whisper, “Be careful—!”’ 


she wouldn’t exactly be doing him a ser- 
vice by running after him and showing him 
up in front of the other passengers. ‘‘Par- 
don me, you didn’t take my ticket.” Dot 
knew that if she had been the conductor, 
she wouldn’t have liked it much if a pas- 
- aad had come and spoken that line to 
er. : 

“T know what I’ll do,” she thought. 
“T’ll go back and sit with May again, and 
when we get to Milford, ll leave my 
ticket on the window-sill.” 


Which she did—at least, in part—that 
is to say, she went back and sat with 
May again, but when they reached Mil- 
ford, it was-the most natural thing in the 
world that she didn’t leave her ticket on 
the window-sill. For one thing, Ethel still 
had it; and for another thing Dot’s 
thoughts were so wrapped up in not for- 
getting the parcel which she had acquired 
in Springfield—a long cardboard box which 
contained her new dress for the fall—that 
minor matters escaped her mind. So she 


didn’t think of the ticket again till they got 
home, and Ethel found it inher bag. They 
made quite a story about it—and often 
after that, whenever friends remarked upon 
the similarity of the twins, Dot would 
throw her young chest out as proudly as 
you please and say: 

“We can ride on one ticket on the rail- 
road. isn’t everybody who can do that!” 

Perhaps next you ought to hear about 
Milford, where Dot and Ethel lived. It is 
only a few years ago that Milford was 


nothing but a detour, one of those pictur- 
esque little settlements which are unseen by 
the multitude unless the state road is torn 
up. A white-painted church, with a fanlight 
and steeple that might have been de- 
signed by Whistler. A country store with 
a grist-mill back of it. A pond with 
wooded banks of maple—maples that had 
such colors in the autumn that people sel- 
dom spoke when they looked at them. 
‘Then there was a double line of tenements 
between the church and the post-office 
small enough in all conscience, almost look- 
ing like white dolls’-houses beneath the 
double line of elms that towered above 
them. And on the other side of the pond 
was a curving road, edged by a stone wall 
which, in turn, was surmounted by a cast- 
iron fence. ‘There were three houses be- 
hind this wall, each set well back from the 
road, and each nearly surrounded by its 
own stockade of trees. The first was the 
minister’s. The second was Evan Mor- 
gan’s, he who owned the general store and 
the grist-mill. And the third, its fence 
lines grown thick with bushes and looking 
as though it were trying to hide from the 
world—that was the old Bradford man- 
sion—the house where the twins were 
born—a house of mystery if ever there was 
one, and a place so thick with the things 
that had happened there, that in the eyes 
of Milford’s gossips history might be said 
to drip from its eaves like honey from a 
comb. 

As with its buildings, so with its char- 
acters. When Milford was only a detour 
there weren’t many people there, but such 
as there were, they might have been etched 
by a master. Tom Hazard, the post- 
master, who knew the bay of every dog for 
miles around and could tell by the crack 
of a rifle whether the bullet had found 
its mark. Judge Hicks, six feet four 
inches, with a head like Daniel Webster’s 
and the devil in him whenever he was 
crossed just so far. Adelaide Palmer, who 
had the history of Milford on the tip of her 
tongue, each page spiced with gossip of 
such amazing savor that, having once sam- 
pled it, all other histories seemed flat and 
unconvincing. Bull Bullard, the village 
simpleton. Even to Fanny Scudder, who 
lived alone, and of whom the least said the 
better, there were characters in those days: 
characters, somehow, which seemed to be 
overwhelmed and Jost when the mills came. 

The cotton mill came the first, and em- 
ployed six hundred hands; the paper fac- 
tory two hundred. For these, houses had 
to be built, streets were laid out, an inn was 
built, a community house flowered into 
being, even to such bright blossoms as a 
tiled swimming pool, and a dancing floor 
with a balcony for’ the orchestra. Next 
came the bank, a handsome little building 
of tapestry brick; and after the bank fol- 
lowed the newspaper, the Milford Journal, 
with its slogan, ‘Watch Milford Grow.” 
And indeed it did grow—grew out of knowl- 
edge—and the more it grew, the farther 
the old Bradford mansion seemed to retreat 
behind its stone wall and cast-iron defenses, 
behind its stockade of bushes and trees, 

“Who lives here?” strangers sometimes 
asked, walking slowly as they passed the 
wall, and trying to peer through the thick 
growth of its barricade. 

“Old man Pennington,” was generally 
the answer. 

“Who’s he?” 

26 








“Queer old card. Father of those two 
pretty girls yousaw. You remember—the 
two I told you were twins.” 

If old Adelaide Palmer had been alive, 
she might have smacked her lips and have 
gone on with the story. Hugh Pennington 
had come to Milford over fifteen years ago, 
long before the mills had thought of com- 
ing. Indeed, he had come as one seeking 
seclusion; and finding the old Bradford 
mansion for sale, he had bought it, and had 
immediately gone into retreat there like an 
old-time baron who retires to his castle 
and lifts up his drawbridge behind him. 
And there, as the years passed by, he had 
apparently tried to drink himself to death, 
dignified and tight-lipped even at his worst, 
and always shunning whatever company 
the village might have offered him. But 
in spite of his dignity and in spite of 
tight lips, he gradually became first a 
wreck, and then a derelict, as those who 
follow John Barleycorn’s compass will 





nearly always find themselves in the end. 

“Yet drunk or sober, a gentleman al- 
ways,” old Adelaide used to say. tia 

And Adelaide knew, for at the time of 
which we are now speaking, Milford was 
still a detour, and she was the village nurse. 

Aunt Phoebe kept house for Mr: Penn- 
ington, and sometimes a stranger in the 
new Milford having acquired a little gossip 
(which is even more dangerous than a little 
knowledge), would ask the inevitable ques- 
tion, “Did it ever strike you that they 
might be Aunt Phoebe’s children, those 
two twins?” 

At a query like this it often seemed a 
pity that old Adelaide couldn’t have been 
immortal—she would have rejoiced her 
soul so much in answering that question, 
if she had been alive. She remembered 
the coming of the Penningtons, ‘“remem- 
bered it as if it had been only yesterday.” 
It had been one of her favorite stories in 
ber time. 








“When Mr. Pennington first came to 
Milford he had his wife with him, and 
_always seemed to me he had two looks— 
one to see if anybody was offering to follow 
him, and the other to see if anybody was 
offering to follow his wife.” \ That was how 
old Adelaide generally started. The Penn- 
ingtons hadn’t been in Milford long when 
Mrs. Pennington was “took down with 
fever,” and Adelaide went to nurse her. 
_ “Never forget one night she was delirious, 
and Mr. Pennington had to come and 
help me keep her quiet. My senses, but 
that was a night! She hadn’t been carry- 
ing on long when I see she had been a 
dancer, dancing there lying flat on her 
Lack, fancy little steps most of ’em, but 
now and then a good high kick that nearly 
had the quilt off the bed. ‘But nobody 
applauds me,’ the poor thing said once. 
‘Clap, Hubert, clap!’ Poor man, he didn’t 
have much heart for it, but he clapped his 
hands to humor her, the tears a-rolling 
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her. They didn’t pull 
together. Instead they 
pulled apart so hard that 
finally she left him, and 
after a few weeks’ inter- 
val he locked up his 
house in Milford and dis- 
appeared, too, as though 
in search of her. He was 
gone for months—so long 
that gossip had nearly 
died for want of some- 
thing to feed upon— 
and then suddenly he 
returned to the house 
behind the wall with twin 
daughters a few months 
old to keep him com- 
pany, and Aunt Phoebe 
to take care of them. 

“And they said—’ 
this had been one of 
Adelaide’s last reports— 
“they said, mind you, 
that Mrs. Pennington 
was dead; but those who 
live the longest, seems to 
me, will know the most 
about it.” 

With Adelaide’s sharp 
tongue forever quiet, and 
with Adelaide’s sharp 
eyes forever shut, it be- 
came increasingly diffi- 
cult to get authentic 
news from the house be- 
hind the wall. Accord- 
ing to the best informa- 
tion, Aunt Phoebe was 
the sister of the twins’ 
mother, surprisingly like 
her at times, but older 
in looks, and utterly dif- 
ferent in ways. As the 
years passed by she grew 
stout and coquettish, and 
yet with something tragic 
about her, too; so that 
just as you were ready 
to laugh at her, you 
stopped and felt sorry 


They sat down on the sofa together, their arms 
around each other, looking up at the porthole— 
past which a flag-staff moved now and then 


instead. .She was easily 
flattered, easily startled, 


with increasing speed. 
Dot. 


down his face and my own nose ticklinz 
pretty smart now, I can tell you. Then 
all at once she switched off into singing, 
and when it was through she said: ‘How 
quiet you all are! Laugh, Hubert, laugh!’ 
He laughed, to humor her again, laughed 
till he had high-strikes, and I had to bun- 
dle him out of there, or he’d have had me 
going myself in another minute, and that 
would have been the end of her, with 
nobody left with strength enough tohold her 
down on the mattress where she belonged.” 

Mrs. Pennington recovered, and whether 
or not it was due to her illness, she seemed 
to take a dislike to Milford, and whether 
or not it was due to her unhappiness, it was 
at this time that Mr. Pennington started 
drinking. This went on for about six 


months. There were hints of another 
man—‘“dark complexioned with a big 
beard.’”’ Whatever the truth in this, it 


was evident that Mrs. Pennington wasn’t 
happy with her husband, nor he with 


“Listen!’’ whispered 
In the alley outside a step was heard 


and because she would 
never wear glasses, she 
was more near-sighted 
than you might have 
guessed. And when, in 
addition to this, you learn that she was 
forgetful—as absent-minded, near-sighted 
spinsters are apt to be—you will see at 
once that these young twins didn’t 
have the strictest possible training in 
the world, and might easily have been 
spoiled if the right stuff hadn’t been inthem. 

For that matter, there is something about 
twins which seems to invite spoiling, and 
from the day that Dot and Ethel first ap- 
peared on the streets of Milford in their 
double baby-wagon, it might be said that 
they owned the town. 

“What lovely children!” 
they?”’ “How on earth do you tell them 
apart?” Every one who has wheeled out 
twins will tell you what a procession of 
triumph it is. And then, when they began 
to walk, dressed exactly the same, almost 
invariably proceeding hand in hand, and 
talking short-tongued together—! 

“Look, Ephie! Those are the children 
that we used to see in the double baby- 


“Twins, aren’t 
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wagon!’ “Oh! Oh! 
“Goodness gracious, children, don’t you 
ever get mixed?” Yes, everybody loves 
twins, especially when they’re girls. And 
when they began to go to school, walking 
strictly in step, still dressed exactly the 
same, each with her hair brushed over her 
shoulders in the same style, each carrying 
her books under her left arm, even crusty 
old grumps smiled in their beards when 
they saw them coming, and old maids grew 
pensive, and deep thinkers blinked their 
eyes at the fancies that stirred in their 
minds. 

“Beats-all,” said Frank Lippman, the 
grocery man, one day. ‘You girls have 
been doing errands here for the last ten 
years, and I can’t tell you apart yet.” 

“No,” said Dot. This was the day after 
it had happened. ‘“‘We can ride on one 
ticket on thé railroad. ’Tisn’t everybody 
who can do that.” 

But though the public couldn’t mark any 
difference in the girls, there was one, and 
by the time they reached their last year at 
high school it began to show itself. Put- 
ting it in the fewest possible words, Dot 
was inclined to be flirty; Ethel wasn’t. 

This was the year when the Prohibition 
Amendment went into effect—a law which 
Mr. Pennington set at naught so far as he, 
personally, was concerned, by filling one 
end of his cellar with barrels and cases of 
those strong waters on which he had cruised 
so long that compass and stars were both 
well-nigh forgotten. You mustn’t think 
from this that he staggered around the 
streets of Milford, making fun for the 
children at the same time that he was 
furnishing texts for the Temperance Union. 
On the contrary, he was one of 
those quiet drinkers, who are gen- 


Aren’t they cute!” . 


The Beauty Prize 


in his hands, and would suddenly whisper: 
“Damn ’em to hell! Damn ’em to hell, 
every last one of them, for all they have 
done to me!” 
You would almost think that, preoccu- 
pied with such affairs, Mr. Pennington’s 
mind would be far above such ordinary 


details as the daily life of his two 
daughters; and indeed Aunt Phoebe 
brought them up pretty well as she 


liked, and always had to remind him when 
their birthday was approaching. Once he 
looked at them for a long time and thought- 
fully said, ‘I see you have your hair done 
up,” and didn’t seem to know that they 
had worn it that way for the past three 
months. And yet just as soon as Dot’s 
flirting proclivity began to show itself, 
Mr. Pennington seemed to sense it as 
though by second sight, and he read her 
such a lecture that she trembled, and cried 
herself to sleep that night in Ethel’s arms. 

If old Adelaide had been alive and had 
known of this, you could have trusted her 
to have put two and two together! 

One evening in May—this was a year 
later—Dot was standing in front of the 
house with Clarence Dawson, who had been 
the president of her high-school class. They 
were talking about joining the Alumni As- 
sociation. As you will remember, there 
was a stone wall in front of the Pennington 
place, with a flight of steps leading to the 
grounds above. At the bottom of the 
steps was an alcove sheltered from general 
view. And it was May. 

“We made one mistake in our class, do 
you know it?” said Clarence. 

“What was that?” 

“We ought to have elected aclass beauty.” 





erally in greater peril than the 
louder ones. In the daytime he 
didn’t show much sign of it, 
except for a growing fixity of gaze 
and a rather stiff action of the 
knees. But in the evening, at 
dinner, his eyes became softly 
luminous, his cheeks grew full of 
color, and he talked so enter- 
tainingly that the twins thought 
there was no other man in the 
world one-half so wonderful as their 
father. If you had been there, 
though, you might have noticed 
that everything he said and did 
was touched by excitement, almost 
by exaltation—that elevation 
which a lover unconsciously 
shows when he is about to meet 
his sweetheart; and as soon as din- 
ner was over and he had kissed the 
twins good-night, he went to his 
room, a place where he was never 
to be disturbed, and there, after 
pulling down the blinds and light- 
ing the lamp, he would choose a 
bottle from the cupboard, draw his 
chair to the fireplace, select a book 
from the shelves, and after that, it i! 





LE IS O-Urgee 


By Grace Noll Crowell 

If I could make a poem shine 

As it shines in me, 

The proud white starswould stop —amazed, 
Would look and see 

My lovely light, and turn away 

To envy me. 


If I could sing a song as sweet 

As in me sings, 

The circling, jov-mad lark would poise 
On sun-tipped wings, 

To catch the sky-high, rapturous notes 
My red heart flings. 


If I could make a canvas gleam 

And pulse and glow, 

As these upon my soul’s white walls, 

This thing I know: 

The world would stand with bated breath 
And love it so. 





was read and sip, read and sip, 
sip and fill again, until the bottle 
was empty, and the fire was out, and 
the book had long since fallen to the 
floor. The next morning he generally 
stayed in bed till noon, looking old and 
feeling old, and with a mournful glance 
that sometimes brought the tears to Aunt 
Phoebe’s eyes; and now and then, when he 
was dressing himself for the afternoon, he 
would pause perhaps with one of his shoes 


Moved by some mystery of nature which 
was as far beyond her as the color of her 
hair, Mademoiselle Dot immediately be- 
came all eye-lashes and innocence. 


“You think so?” she asked. 
who would have been elected?” 

“You would,” said he. 

And it was May. 

Clarence moved a step forward, and Dot 


“T wonder 


‘cried, and had a great time. 

















moved a step backward into the alcove, 
unconsciously putting her hands out as 
though to ward him off. Clarence had just 
taken hold of her hands when the figure 
of Mr. Pennington was seen, hurrying 
down thesteps, already brandishing his cane. 

“You-you puppy!” he exclaimed, and 
would have caned Clarence, too, if he had 
caught him—setting after him at a great 
rate and giving Dot a chance to run up the 
steps and into the house. 

She made for Ethel right away, and 
Ethel com- 
forted her as well as she could—Ethel, the 
steady old twin of the two—and when their 
father returned and in a dreadful voice 
called out “Dorothy!” at the bottom of the 
stairs, Dot fell into such a fit of trembling 
that Ethel hugged her and whispered: 

“Don’t worry; I'll go. He won’t know, 
down there; he’ll think it’s you.” ; 

And down the stairs she went, and into 
her father’s room, and came out a few 
minutes later, looking pale but proud. 

“What did he say? What did he do?” 
asked Dot all in a breath. ; : 

But Ethel never told her. “I didn’t do 
it, so I didn’t mind,” was all that Dot 
could get. 

The next day Mr. Pennington went to 
Springfield and came back with two strings 
of pearl beads, and they all had one of those 
beautiful weepy times which are sacred 
in a family and not to be closely described. 

That fall the normal school opened in 
Milford, and the twins started on the tw 
years’ course. : 

It was about this time that Mr. 
Pennington practically withdrew altogether 
from the outside world. He had always 
been shy with those he didn’t — 
know, but lately his shyness had 
grown until he positively shunned 
new contacts. This didn’t please 
Aunt Phoebe any too much. Poor 
Aunt Phoebe! The years were 
accentuating her small failings. 
Every month she seemed to grow 
more forgetful, more near-sighted, 
yet more romantic, too—wearing 
ribbons almost where ribbons 
shouldn’t be worn, and developing 
a killing little simper in her walk. 
One day she met the new minister 
on the street—a widower. “Do 
come up soon and have a cup 
of tea!’ She got that line off 
four times in as many minutes— 
“Do come up soon and have a 
cup of tea”—and when the new 
minister left her, he had a hunted 
look. The next day he met the 
twins, and it wasn’t long after 
that before he went up and had 
a cup of tea. Aunt Phoebe tan 
unstairs when she saw him coming, 
and ran down - breathless ten 
minutes later, wearing a new 
dress, and silk stockings, and 
carrying a small lace handkerchief 
which had been spotted with 
perfumery. She did enjoy her- 
self that afternoon, but Mr. 
Pennington didn’t think much of it. 

“Who was that man?” he asked, as soon 
as the minister had gone. 

Ethel told him. “T nearly came to get 
you once,”’ she added, “but—” 

“A good thing you didn’t!” he 
sharply interrupted her. “I’ve no time 
for strangers—no time at all—spying 
around and (Continued on page 120) 
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On a golden October Sun- 
day, seventy—five years ago, 
the Little Church Around 
the Corner opened its doors 
for services,and on that very 
jirst Sunday a bride walked 
down its atsle to meet her 
lover at the altar. A seven- 
teen-year-old girl she was, 
with chestnut brown hair 
and big gray eyes. Since that 
time sixty thousand brides 


have followedinher footsteps 


OUTH with love-lit, tender eyes. 
Satin, white as an angel’s robe, soft 
and flowing. Music, poignant, 
throbbing. Whispered vows. A 

benediction . . . And two single foot- 
paths have converged at the sign of the 
little gold band. 

Simple, and yet the most exquisitely 
beautiful ceremony in all human existence. 
And loved! Why, there is nothing that 
has such a tug at the heart of the whole 
wide world as a wedding. It makes the 
dried and withered hearts of old men live 
and thrill again; flushes the cheeks of dear, 
white-haired ladies with memories; trills 
a song on the lips of young mothers; 
flutters the pulse of débutantes; catches at 
the throats of servant girls; and paints 
churches with the glowing, warm colors of 
adoration and romance. 

There is not a church in the width and 


breadth of America, I dare say, that is not 
to some man and woman a shrine of love— 
the spot where they plighted their troth 
before an altar fragrant with lilies. It is 
precious in their memory, a place to recall 
with a mist of tears in the eye and a smile 
on the lips. 

But there is one church in our land that 
is sacred not to one bride and groom, but 
to thousands. So many are the courtships 
that have had their culmination there that 
their sweetness seems to have left a mel- 
low, golden sheen on the low pine ceiling, 
and the scent of withering orange blossoms 
in the altar flowers; to have softened every 
hue of the stained glass windows and 
pressed love in every tone of the organ 
notes. It is the Little Church Around the 
Corner in New York City, where 60,000 
couples have been married during its 
seventy-five years of existence. 





DRAWN BY M. L. BERGER 


The Church of Brides 


By Willie Snow Ethridge 


They have come—these brides and 
grooms—from every state of the Union and 
from every country of the world. There 
have been little seamstresses, so frail, 
so slender, so pale, with wistful, pleading 
eyes; society leaders, alert, serene; country 
girls, blushing and coy; actresses, charming 
and chic; and girls—just girls, thousands 
and thousands of them, young and sweet. 

. There have been millionaires, poor men, 
authors, plumbers, poets, white-wings, 
actors, grave-diggers, soldiers, sailors, mer- 
chants, thieves, doctors, lawyers— but 
lovers all. 

They have come every day of the church’s 
history, the number ever increasing, until 
now more than one hundred couples are 
married there every month. And though 
the ceremony is performed over and over 
again, it is never done in a slip-shod way. 
The lovers are (Continued on page 158) 
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LOUISE DUTTON Knows the Country of Romance 


aS / { OSE Peop le 
jeer At 


Illustrated 


aes E IS dead. 
‘She is sailing with me to- 
morrow, you know ee In 
the morning, at the ok 1 hour, 


your golden hour, my car will be at your 
door. She does not know that I write to 
you, but she will be there with me, and— 
you will come. 

“You, who have waited long 
when this reaches you, 
wait. 

“Madame X’—Her friend— 


, will have, 
night to 


las 
only one 


your friend.” 


This was the letter. 


It was on purple paper, heavily but 
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subtly scented and very thin, clinging and 
warm to the touch like a woman’s hand, 
which holds lightly but firmly, which will 
not let you go. It was scrawled mya} 
round, bold script that a child might use, 
or a careless, very great lady. There was 
a crest on the paper, crossed words and a 
dragon rampant, with emerald eyes. 

A little man in a clean and faded blue 
smock sat in a great, gilded Persian throne 
chair by the one window of the kitchen- 
living-room of his model tenement, with 
the letter in his hand. His shoulders 
drooped as he sat, and his kind, wistful 
face, so unlined, so young, was tense with 


In Tats Story of 
Adventure She Takes You Straight to the Heart of it 


a look of hurt and strain that was strange 
to it. The blue smock, as well known and 
loved as his face in the Daylight Tene- 
ments, no longer matched his eyes. They 
were dark and restless and empty. They 
held no hopes, no dreams. But the man 
was T, A. 

He had been sitting there since the letter 
came, an hour by his ancient ship’s clock. 
The golden June afternoon light had died. 
It was twilight now, and the light was 
failing fast. He could no longer read the 
letter. In this place where he was king, 
these three small rooms, crowded with 


curious treasures, golden with dreams, he i 


f 


at 





hid in the gathering dark like a stranger, 
a ghost. He had made life and love for 
others with a brave gesture, a gallant word, 
a smile, but he touched with helpless 
fingers this letter which was his. 

While he sat here, he had not spoken. 
Now he spoke. 

“One night? 
said. : 
His voice was not the voice of T. A., but 
the broken voice of a man who speaks his 
secret thoughts and does not know that 
he speaks out loud. 

“Tt is too late,’’ the voice said presently, 
and then: 

“T am poor. 
am.” 

And then, proudly and angrily: “It is 
not too late. What am I doing here in 
mags, im a garret—I?’”” 

And at last, very low: “I—I am afraid, 
I do not know what to do. In the morn- 
ing I shall know. But there is first tonight. 
A thousand nights—one night!” 

Outside T. A.’s open window night had 
already begun. A rising wind blew chill air 
of it into his face. The first stars of it 
struggled through gathering clouds close 
above him, and far below along his gray 
river the first lights of it glowed faintly, 
blurred with a river mist. T. A. looked 
long at them. Then suddenly he crumpled 


A thousand nights!” he 


I am old. I am—what I 


The door of the bank swung suddenly 


open, and T. A. plunged out through 
it, masked, revolver in hand. He ran 
to the cab and tossed into the lap of his 
partner a neat package of greenbacks 


his letter into a ball and flung it from him. 
He straightened his shoulders as if to throw 
off a burden, and rose. 

He stood very straight at his window, 
but he bowed his head, for now he spoke 
not to himself but his gods, those strange 
gods that were his. They had guided him 
long, through dark places and gay places, 
to adventure and romance. He had 
thanked them always, but he had not often 
prayed to them. He was praying now. 

‘Help me,” he said. “I can not help 
myself. Help me somehow, anyhow, 
through one night. This night.” 

With his head bowed and his eyes wide 
open, as a strong man should wait, T. A. 
waited for the answer to this prayer. There 
was no answer that other ears could have 
heard, but presently T. A. nodded and 
smiled as if he had heard one. Then he 
closed his window and locked it with the 
elaborate device which he had himself in- 
vented, and began to move quickly and 
deftly about his rooms, arranging them 
for the night. He did not light his rose 
and gold lamp. He did not need it. He 
knew what to do. There was the ship’s 
clock to wind, then the cuckoo clock, the 
ice-box to drain into its copper bowl, the 
purple-painted garbage pail to set outside, 
and a strip of vermilion brocade to spread 
where the first rays of the morning sun 
would fade it to softer color. 

When this was done, he found his shabby 
ulster and cap and put them on, and took 
from a new carton three papers of Happy 
Fluke cigarettes. Searching his pockets, he 
found at last all his money and his keys. 
He dropped them into the cloisonné bowl 
on the shelf above his kitchen sink and 
left them there. He opened his door and 


stopped to look once more at the room 
which was his, which he knew in the dark 
as a mother knows the face of her sleeping 
child. 

“Tf this is good-by, then—good-by,” he 
said softly. 

He stepped outside the door, and it 
closed and locked behind him. He went 
quickly and quietly down his five flights of 
stairs. At the rose-curtained door of his 
friend Marianina Myers, danseuse, shaded 
lights and a smell of freshly-ground coffee 
invited him. In the two-room back tene- 
ment of his friend Michael Moran, chauf- 
feur, a cracked phonograph played jazz, 
and a very young, very hungry child cried 
gallantly. Both sounds were music to him, 
but he did not turn back. He crossed the 
court to the street outside. Here he paused 
uncertainly, looking to left and right. 

“T should have kept one coin to toss up,” 
he muttered. 

«The wind’s will!” he decided, and 
keeping the wind behind him so that he 
walked with it, he crossed No Man’s Land 
to his river and turned north. 

““T take my fortune,’ ”’ he said. The old 
phrase had always pleased him. 

If there was fortune ahead, you could 
only walk toward it. You could not see it. 
You could not quite see T. A.’s river there 
beside you, through the mist. Little land- 
marks that T. A. knew well were lost in it. 
Lights that he passed dropped deep into 
it and vanished, but above in a clearing 
sky there were many stars. 

‘“““T)yarkness behind me and light on my 
way,’ ”’ T. A. quoted softly. 

His hands were thrust deep into his 
empty pockets. The collar of his ancient 
coat, which he loved, was buttoned snug 
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and high. He walked faster, for now his 
feet kept time to the little, wordless tune 
‘vhich he always heard when he walked at 
night. Tonight as on other nights it was 
good to walk so. 

“Tt is enough,” T. A. said to his gods. 

They were sending no help, no adventure 
except to walk with them through the 
night. 

“It is enough,” T. A. said only half out 
loud. But almost at once, as if in answer, 
a voice spoke to T. A. It was not the voice 
of his gods: it was a woman’s voice, keyed 
tense and low, with a little, throaty husk in 
it. He had heard no steps come near, but 
it came from close beside him. 

“Throw up your hands!” it said. 

“Charming!” murmured T. A. 

“T’ve got you covered. Keep them up 
and keep moving.” 

‘Always an excellent motto,” T. A. said 
warmly. 


‘Do not look behind you. Do not stop’ 


until I tell you to stop,” the voice com- 
manded sternly. “And don’t talk.” 

“Pardon me, I have never before been 
held up,” T. A. explained. “A fact which 
I regret,” he added politely. 

Then in silence, with his hands held 
stiffly high like the pictures in his favorite 
magazine of adventure, he walked on 
straight ahead. He did not look back, but 
he heard behind him footsteps keeping 
time with his own, and he felt at intervals, 
between his shoulder blades, the pressure 
of something hard. It was the muzzle of 
a revolver. Sometimes it prodded him 
gently, urging him on, and sometimes it 
guided him. It relaxed, and the voice 
spoke again. 

“Stand still,” it directed, ‘‘and shell out.” 

“IT am always charmed,” T. A. replied 
promptly, ‘‘to oblige a lady, but in this in- 
stance I am prevented from doing so, as 
my pockets are quite empty except for a 
brand of cigarettes which few ladies 
smoke.” 

“I—I don’t believe you.” 

“See for yourself,” T. A. suggested. 


E STOOD still and waited meekly. 

Light fingers touched him. He was 
passive under their touch. Then he caught 
two hands, two arms, and held them. 
They fought him blindly. The struggle 
was not long. The revolver dropped to 
the ground at T. A.’s feet. 

“Madame, your reach exceeds your 
grasp,” he said, “but you intrigue me. I 
regret that it is so dark. Your face—” 

T. A. stopped abruptly. It was no longer 
dark. The wind, dying now, had with a 
last sharp gust swept aside the cloud that 
hid the moon. A yellow, summer moon; 
it hung low and touched with a pale and 
steady light his river, the high shoulder of 
rock behind him, and a girl. 

Not a woman, not even the bobbed- 
haired bandit of whom he had read with 
delight in the daily press. Only a thin, 
bedraggled wisp of a girl. A remnant of a 
girl, scant length, for her little head did not 
reach to T. A.’s shoulder; a shop-worn 
remnant, dressed in scant, shabby black 
which sagged round her slender ankles. In 
her small, smart hat and the scarf that 
matched it, bright colors glowed, but the 
scarf was knotted tight round her bare, 
thin throat for warmth and not coquetry. 
The hat was limp with rain, and under the 
scarlet brim her face was very white. 

It was a little face, a white flower against 


A Thousand .Niohts 


the dark. A white ghost of a face, a dead 
face. Nothing lived but the eyes. Dark 
eyes which glowed and burned with a dull 
and angry fire. Eyes of starved, desperate 
youth at bay, hopeless but not afraid. 

“My child,” T. A. said, “‘poor child, I—” 

“Don’t pity me. Don’t dare to pity me.” 

The voice was hard with reckless de- 
fiance. The dark eyes blazed angrily at 
T. A. Then one arm, flung suddenly up, 
covered the girl’s white face, and the little 
figure swayed toward him. In an angle of 
the rock there was a gay, green-painted 
bench. T. A. pushed it close, and she sank 
on it and drooped there in a crumpled 
heap. 

“T can’t steal. I can’t even steal,” she 
sobbed. “TI thought it would be so easy. 
And if I can’t steal, then—” 

“Then?” T. A. prompted gently. 

‘“T shall have to die.” 

hl see; el AS said dincriterseems 

As if what he saw did not wholly please 
him, he stood for a moment beside the 
green bench, looking up at the yellow 
moon. He frowned at the moon. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“You have seen me do stranger things,” 
he said, “‘but I had not expected, on any 
night—on this night of all nights— How- 
ever—”’ 


({ ROPING under the bench, he picked 

up the girl’s revolver, a clumsy, old- 
fashioned thing, not loaded. He dusted it 
carefully, bent over the girl, and slipped 
it into her hand. 

““You—you are giving this back to me?” 
she said. 

“Upon one condition,” T. A. said firmly: 
“that you will allow me to help you use it.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI am proposing a business partnership 
between yourself and me. It must be brief, 
until next morning only, for then, at six 
o'clock, I have another engagement. Its 
terms are simple, but they must be strictly 
observed. I- shall be the senior partner, 
and you will do what I tell you, without 
question.” 

‘“Of—of what business are you speak- 
ing?” the girl asked. 

“Crime,” T. A. said. ‘Theft, to be more 


explicit. The business which you have 
chosen. You are well fitted for it. You 
have initiative, courage, charm. You 


merely need direction, a partner, a man. 
Me.” 

“Are you a—a—” 

“A thief,” \'T. ‘Ai, supplied. calmly, 
“Frankly, I lack experience, but I have 
read widely upon the subject. I have a 
master mind. I need only some one who 
can, who will, obey it. A partner, an ac- 
complice, a woman. You.” 

“Why do you want to steal?” 

“You must not ask me,” T. A. said, 
smiling. “Have I asked you? You are at 
odds with the world, at war with it. You 
have, no doubt, a hurt, broken heart. Dark 
secrets.”’ 

“Oh, Ihave. I—” 

“Keep them,” T A. interrupted. “Our 
relation is a business, not a social one. It 
is concerned not with the past but the 
present, with tonight. If we are partners. 
Are we?” 

The girl swung round on the bench and 
stared at T. A. Poised there like a wild 
thing tense for flight, her hunted eyes 
questioned him for a long, wordless minute, 
then she smiled. 


“You are the maddest thing in the whole 
mad world, but you are kind,” she said. 
Ves, we are partners.” 

“Good. Shake hands on it.” 

A hand small as a child’s, but thin as no 
child’s should be, touched T. A.’s. It was 
very cold. T. A. touched it lightly and 
quickly let it go. 

“Tt is a fine night for crime,” he said 
briskly. ‘Let us waste no more of it. This 
way, if you please.” 

A swirling mass of cloud threatened the 
moon again, and the stars looked faint and 
far and the river as dark as the sky. From 
it a narrow path led round the rock, behind 
them and up to a park beyond. It seemed 
now to lead to the dark heart of the night. 
T. A. started along it, and T. A.’s partner 
walked with him. Her little feet kept step 
with his own as if they had always walked 
tere. 

“Tt is good not to be alone,” T. A. said, 
“Ss it not, little sister?” 

“IT am not your sister,” the girl said 
shyly. 

“In a career of crime, one does not use 
real names,” T. A. explained. 

“No,” she admitted. “Where are we 
going?” : 

“A master mind acts quickly,’ T. A. 
said with pride. ‘My plan of action for 
our entire evening is complete already, 
except for a few details.” 

“Plan?” said the girl. ‘Oh, that sounds — 
so cold-blooded—so—” 

“Do not mix sentiment with business,” 
T. A. said sternly. ‘In crime, as in any 
business, a plan is essential. One should 
rot be guided by chance, as you were when 
I first met you. One should decide what 
to get, go after it, and get it.” 

“What—what are we to get?” 

“Three things,” said T. A. “The things 
which you—which we—most need,” he 
explained further. ‘But you must not ask ~ 
what they are. You must wait and see. 

“We will get the first of them now,” he 
announced abruptly. 


"THE girl looked where he was pointing. 
They had reached the end of the path, 
and the park lay just ahead, far-reaching, 
mysterious with lights. At the edge of it, 
under a lamp-post, a lonely figure was. 
standing. It was not an impressive figure, 
only a man: stocky and small, well under 
medium height, and wearing a coat which 
seer ed built to fit a man still smaller. The 
ran was leaning against the lamp-post and 
lighting a cigarette. T. A. sniffed the 
breeze and sighed. ' 

“T had never expected,” he said, “to 
inconvenience a person smoking a Happy 
Fluke. However— Keep your revolver 
ready and follow me.” 

With his partner close behind him, 
T. A. stepped out from the shadows, 
crossed to the man under the lamp-post, 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. : 

“My friend,” he said pleasantly, “will — 
you please take off the coat you are wear- 
ing and give it to this lady?” 

“T will, like—’ The man swung round, 
saw T. A. and his partner and the revolver. 
The rather rude words he had been on the 
point of uttering died on his lips. 

“Oh!” he said blankly. ‘“Is—is the 
lady a friend of yours?” 


“She is, and we are both persons of firm- _ 


ness,” T. A. said gravely. “You may take 
my word for that, though we are both 
strangers to you.”’ (Continued on page 179) 





T WAS only a thin, bedraggled wisp of a girl, with a ghost of a fate, a dead 
face. Nothing lived but the eyes. Eyes of starved, desperate youth at bay, 
hopeless, but not afraid. ‘My child—poor child,” T. A. said, “I am_ sorry” 
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AVING spent my 
childhood in the 
country and being by 
six years the young- 

est of the family, I learned at 
an early age to amuse myself 
with the outdoors rather than 
in play with other children. So, 
from the earliest moment that 
I was allowed to wander at will, 
I made friends with the birds, 
with the flowers, with the trees, 
with anything and everything 
with which I came in contact. 

Perhaps my very dearest play- 
mates of all were three streams 
of running water that crossed 
our land. One of them, in the 
northern section of the land, 
was broad for a brook even in 
those days, shallow, and it had 
mucky banks where grew all 
kinds of sedges and swamp 
grasses, Cat-tails and bulrushes, 
and great beds of blue flag. 
Willow trees grew on its banks, 
in one shaggy patriarch of which 
a scarlet tanager nested almost 
every year, and the male bird, 
a thing of blood-red and coal- 
black color, sang from the top 
branches and performed his 
share of tanager family life in 
close proximity to the flag bed 
which in bloom time was a sheet 
of blue that attracted both the 
wild and the tame bees and 
the sweet-loving humming-birds 
and the butterflies. In this 
same tree an oriole always 
swung its pendant purse of lint, 
plant fiber, and string from the 
dooryard. A thrilling riot of 
color ensued when a bird of 
blood-red and another of sun- 
yellow began the activities of 
feeding two nests filled with 
clamoring young above a bed 
of blue wild iris, beside a brook 
that threw rainbow shadows 
and had many secrets to whis- 
per and sing and chuckle over. 

On all the land which Father owned there 
was not a spot more exquisite than the 
small promontory on which grew the 
tanager and oriole willow, not even in the 
deep wood where the other small brook 
that ran from west to east passed the red 
flame of monarda didyma, and white 
violets climbed down the bank until they 
could see themselves in the water. 

That brook was narrow, contrary in its 
flowing; when it came into the opén, it was 
too lovely for words. It, too, had borders 


of fancy grasses with big, rough heads like 
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The ‘‘bride”’ paid not the slightest attention to me. In the careless abandon of utter 
and flapped his wings, and when he did it, he looked like a mass of rainbows and 


By Gene 


burrs and sprays of clotted, gold-brown 
lace and the stately cat-tails and slender, 
graceful bulrushes. A favorite spot on its 
banks was under a wild cherry tree, and 
the ground all around was full of wild leeks 
and ramps, and sometimes when the cattle 
came down to drink, they browsed on these 
and spoiled the flavor of the milk and but- 
ter. This brook had a pebbly bed which 
could be waded with safety almost all the 
way. Every bird common to the orni- 
thology of the Central States came to it 


for a drink or to nest in the shrubs and 


The Bride om 


Stnatton-=P or tee 


trees along its banks, or paused for a choir 
loft in the big forest trees homing on the 
bank above it. There were wonderful little 
fish that played in its waters, tiny minnows 
with white “tummies” and silver sides and 
gray backs and darker fins, and the loveli- 
est little things not more than an inch and 
a half or two inches in length, white under- 
neath, silvery on the back with blood-red 
dots down the sides and tiny dark freckles 
on their faces. There was great excite- 
ment in the family when one of the boys 
found a six-inch catfish with its yellow 


freedom, he was disporting himself according to his habit. 


iviastrated ay G. 


under parts and its dark, velvety back, its 
peculiar mouth formation, and its big head. 
He ran all the way from the brook to the 
house with it in his hat, and nobody 
scolded him a particle, because no one ever 
had seen such a fish before. We called it 
the “black velvet fish,” and we kept it ina 
big glass jar filled with rain water and fed 
it angle worms and bread crusts. 

Flowing from the north to the south was 
the biggest brook of all. The other two 
were its tributaries. This brook was in a 
hurry to reach the Wabash River. It ran 





He stood on the water 
jet and rubies and diamonds and emeralds and soap bubbles rolled into a jumble 


Red Wing Lake 
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a straighter course, cut a deeper bank, be- 
cause it carried a heavier volume of water, 
and there were places in it where I was 
cautioned to be careful because they were 
so deep that I might go in over my head 
and become strangled to a degree that I 
would not be able to endure. This brook, 
as it entered our land, was flanked by a hill 
where big stone faces cropped out deco- 
rated with queer lichens of gay colors, and 
dainty little ferns and mosses grew between 
them, and queer water grasses at the base. 
I almost always went to this spot to start 


And yet they are 
true and as fasci- 
nating as they are 
true, for they are the 
field records of the 
world’s 


WOMAN 


greatest 
naturalist 


playing in that stream. It was 
large enough so that any water- 
loving wild bird came to it. 
The kildeer loved it. They ran 
along its banks with their qua- 
vering, grieving, soft cries. If 
you had trusted what they said 
and translated their tones into 
a human way of thinking, you 
would have believed that they 
were not having a very good 
time. But after watching them 
carefully for several years, I 
found out that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kildeer were particularly con- 
genial and happy about their 
home life and that they took 
the best possible care of their 
four youngsters. Their queer 
nests in the cornfield were so 
carelessly constructed that they 
were scarcely nests at all. The 
hen birds brooded on four big, 
darkly speckled eggs, so sharply 
pointed that Father explained 
to me that Mother Kildeer was 
too lazy to build a for-sure nest; 
so she shaped her eggs with 
points so that they would whirl 
as if on a pivot, instead of roll- 
ing away, if anything disturbed 
them. 

It was while playing beside 
these brooks, spending days in 
watching the growing things 
and the living things that 
homed in the waters or came 
to them for refreshment, that 
I learned in the beginning to 
love to be alone, to love to be 
out of doors, to love to tuck 
down unobserved in a secluded 
spot and watch how the ground 
puppies played at the water’s 
edge, how the muskrats man- 
aged their home life, how the 
coons came from their hollow 
trees in the deep woods, slipping 
along in the early evening, to 
catch frogs. And I learned, too, 
how neat they were by watch- 
ing them go out on a stone or a 
log and repeatedly scour and rinse the 
slime from the luckless frogs they caught 
for their food. I learned to know the water- 
birds particularly well and all the small 
fish, and I developed a love for the music 
of running water, for the living things 
habituated to it, that has never left me. 

T had heard of lakes; I knew what they 
were; but the first real lake that I ever saw 
with my very own eyes was that one lying 
in Northern Indiana called ‘Sylvan Lake,” 
at the northern end of which lay the little 
railroad station (Continued on page 1432 





“It was you, not I, who acted as ns 
Featherstone’s murderer.” ‘‘Sir!”’ 
The captain was on his feet 


As the Story Began: 
| [eet LATIMER had faced a 


great many unpleasant possibilities 

when he chose the cause of the 
Colonies against the oppression of King 
George, but the loss of his sweetheart was 
not among them. He had thought that if 
she did not warmly espouse the cause he 
had made his own—and that was hardly 
to be expected with her staunch Tory 
upbringing—she would at least sympathize 
with, and tolerate, his opinions. That 
hope was now at an end. A letter from 
Myrtle Carey lay on Harry Latimer’s 
writing table, and as he read it, he saw 
that his suit was finally rejected. 

Her severing of the engagement was 
made even more disquieting by the intel- 
ligence contained in another letter arrived 
by the same post, a note from Tom Izard. 
Harry Latimer’s best friend in Charles 
Town. He warned his friend that an 
English adventurer, Captain Mandeville, 
come over in the train of the royal Gover- 
nor, had been paying free court to Miss 
Carey, and that his attentions were at 
least not discouraged. 

Stung by this new intelligence, Harry 


Latimer turned back to Myrtle’s letter 
and read it more carefully. She cited his 
known disloyalty as the reason for the 


breaking of her troth, but there was more. 

She referred—and with details known. as 

he thought, only to a chosen few—to his 

participation in a raiding party in Charles 

Town, at a time when she, like all the 

world, had supposed him to be in Boston. 
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There was treachery at work, and what- 
ever came, Harry Latimer’s presence in 
Charles Town was imperative. 

Arrived in his native city, Latimer called 
together a few of the tried and true mem- 
bers of the Provincial Committee of Safety. 
To them he avowed his fears. If the truth 
of the raid were in the hands of the Tory 
party—and what Myrtle knew, her fanatic 
Tory father must certainly have carried 
to the royal Governor—the life of every 
man of them was in danger. 

In disguise, Latimer penetrated to the 
Governor’s home with a captured Tory 
spy, and so worked on the Governor that 
he was shown the list which betrayed the 
men engaged in the raid. It was in a hand 
Harry Latimer knew as well as his own— 
the hand of Gabriel Featherstone, the son 
of Sir Andrew Carey’s factor. It was 
evident that Sir Andrew must have 
planted him. in the Provincial Committee 
for just such work. 

This was a hard problem for Latimer. 
Tf he denounced Featherstone, he would 
further embroil himself with Sir Andrew, 
and all hope of regaining Myrtle’s affec- 
tions would be forfeited. At last he came 
to a decision and acted upon it impetu- 
ously, as was his wont. He rode out to 
Fairgrove, Sir Andrew Carey’s country 
residence, to give warning about Feather- 
stone and to try to make his peace with 
Myrtle. 

But there was a visitor before him, and 
not one to soothe his present angry temper. 
Captain Mandeville had dropped in for a 
call, and was at his favorite sport of slyly 
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Three years ago the editor of 
this magazine, then in England, 
asked the author of “Scara- 
mouche’ to write for him a story 
of the American Revolution. 
Mr. Sabatini had shown an un- 
rivaled skill in making past 
events and long-dead heroes live 
again, and the years when the 
American colonies were strug- 
gling for freedom—with Tory 
and patriot at bitterest odds, 
though they had been the best 
of friends, and even lovers— 
seemed to furnish him abundant 
material, The commission was 
accepted, and—this is the story 


By RAFAEL SABAT TMM 


Carter 


ingratiating himself with Myrtle while 
professing to defend her absent lover with 
Sir Andrew. The encounter of the three 
men was bitter and brief. Sir Andrew 
would hear no word of explanation from 
one whom he considered a traitor to king 
and country. And after furious words, 
Latimer delivered his warning for Feather- _ 
stone and escaped with pistol drawn, to. 

avoid capture by the two men. ; 

Once out of sight of the house, he 
lingered in the hope of seeing Myrtle once 
again, and pleading his cause. But as he 
waited concealed in the shrubbery, he saw 
Myrtle walking with Captain Mandeville 
to the gate. He could not hear their 
words; he could only see their actions. 
And he saw Myrtle take Captain Mande- 
ville’s hands in hers and raise her face to 
him in deep emotion. Harry Latimer could 
not know that she was but thanking the 
captain for the part he had played in try- 
ing to pacify Sir Andrew from his rage 
against her lover. 

Straight to the Committee rode Mr. 
Latimer, with the name of the traitor 
who had betrayed them to the Governor. 
Soon the meeting became a violent quarrel. 
Gadsden and Drayton were hot for drastic 
action. Rutledge counseled silence and 
delay, and added a coldly contemptuous 
reproof of Latimer for his hasty action in 
sending warning to Featherstone, or even 
going to Fairgrove, without first notifying 
the Committee. 

In a towering rage Latimer left the meet- 
ing with Gadsden and Drayton, in spite of 
Rutledge’s command to them to remain. 





“Got Featherstone, man ? 


They’ve murdered him. 


They broke into his sister’s house and nearly 


wrecked it. Featherstone was sitting down to supper. There was no time to hide him. They got him!” 


HE evening breeze coming in from 
the sea with the flow of the tide 
cooled Mr. Latimer’s excessive 
heat and brought him to consider 

one or two things to which in the last few 
moments his anger had blinded him. 

It was idle, he reflected, to go in quest of 
Featherstone at this hour. By this time he 
must have profited by the warning which 
Mandeville would have borne him, and 
it was as certain as anything can be in 
this uncertain world that he was already 
safe from any vengeance that might be 


Ah 


It was not a matter 
The Governor’s 


loosed against him. 
that admitted of doubt. 
anxiety to remove him into safety would 
spring from the same source as Rutledge’s 
desire to restrain Latimer and Gadsden 
from any violent measures against the 


scoundrel. If the Sons of Liberty took 
action and dealt summarily with Feather- 
stone, Lord William must feel under the 
necessity of asserting himself and demand- 
ing justice. 

Latimer was under no delusion as to the 
purpose for which Rutledge had demanded 


that he and those who departed with him 
should remain. And it was only his con- 
viction that the thing Rutledge dreaded 
could no longer happen which had made 
him deaf to that demand. 

The manner of his departure from the 
meeting, however, seemed to have com- 
mitted him to joint action with Gadsden 
and Drayton, men who, as he well knew, 
were totally indifferent in their downright 
republicanism whether they precipitated 
a crisis or not. 

He protested that Featherstone by now 


af 





would have been conveyed 


to safety, and that there- 
fore anything they could do 
was a sheer waste of time. 
“Perhaps so,” said Gads- 
den. “We'll hope not. And 
inyway I have called an 


assembly of my lads in the 
old Beef-Market for this 
evening, against the chance 
of my being able to give 
them the name of the spy. 
You must come, Harry. 
You must tell them at first 
hand of your discovery.” 

Latimer shrank, at first, 
protesting, from any such 
course; and but for his con- 
viction that Featherstone 
was out of reach, nothing 
would have persuaded him 
to it. As it was, he yielded 
to Gadsden’s fiery insistence. 
Within a half-hour he was 
mounted on a stall in the 
3eef-Market addressing a 
crowd of young men, num- 
bering about a hundred, and 
composed almost entirely 
of mechanics and artisans— 
the lads to whom Christopher 
Gadsden had for months 
now been preaching the gos- 
pel of freedom under Liberty 
Oak outside his own resi- 
dence. To these, Latimer 
denounced Gabriel Feather- 
stone for a spy, telling them 
of the infamous traffic the 
man had held with the royal- 
ist government, and of the 
jeopardy in which he had 
some twenty patriotic 
necks. 

When Gadsden in a few 
brief, hot, inciting periods 
had confirmed Latimer, those 
militant Sons of Liberty 
would wait for no more. 
With angry shouts of “Death 
to the traitor! Death to 
Featherstone!” they surged 
out and away to do sum- 
mary execution. 

Up Broad Street and along 
King Street they swept in 
the direction of Fort Car- 
teret, in the neighborhood 
of which dwelt the sister 
with whom Featherstone was 
lodged. And as they went, 
their numbers swelled, others 
joining them, attracted by 
the angry excited clamor. 

None of the three men 
responsible for launching the 
mob had any further part in 
the business. They were left behind in the 
now empty Beef-Market. Gadsden, had he 
obeyed his instincts, would have placed 
himself at the head of his lads, and Latimer, 
too, would have thought it natural to lead 
a crowd which he had roused to this pitch 
of fury. But Drayton’s legal, practical 
mind restrained them both. 

“Let the mischief run,” he advised. 
Lega] action can not be taken against 
a mob. But it can be taken against an 
individual who leads it. And legal action 


must not be provoked because of the 
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Latimer’s voice, his eyes, were wistful. 
Mandeville, his arm about your shoulders, your face alight—”’ 


consequences that may follow out of it.” 

“He’s right,” said Gadsden, “although 
he reasons like John Rutledge.” 

“Who already has enough against you, 
Latimer,” Drayton added. 

Therefore, and because firmly convinced 
at heart that the mob must arrive too late 
to accomplish its bloodthirsty aims, 
Latimer went home, accompanied most 
of the way by Gadsden, who was a near 
neighbor of his own residing also on the 
Bay. 

He would have sat down to supper less 


oe 


“Do you remember nothing—in the 
“Harry!” 


complacently could he have suspected the 
infernal subtlety of Mandeville. Because 
he did not, because the happening was 
almost unaccountable in his eyes, he was 
shocked and dismayed when, an hour or so 
later, Tom Izard came like a whirlwind into 
the dining-room while he was still at table. 

“What’s the matter?” Latimer had 
greeted him, seeing his startled face and 
agitated condition. 

“Hell’s the matter,’’ Tom blazed out at 
him. “There’s a mob of maniacs bent on 
devilry in the streets.” 


avenue, yesterday? 


While I waited there you came by in 


company with 


There was indignant protest in the cry. He looked at her and almost smiled 


“Pooh! They’ll do no harm. They'll 
seize an empty nest.” 

“Do no harm! Let me perish, it’s the 
harm they’ve done already.” 

“They haven’t got Featherstone?” cried 
Harry, his cheeks blanching. 

“Got him, man? They’ve murdered him. 
They broke into his sister’s house, and 
they’ve nearly wrecked it by their violence. 
Featherstone was sitting down to supper 
with her and his brother-in-law. There 
was no time to hide him. They got him. 
Whey dragged him out, screaming like a 


terrified woman. They tore the clothes 
from his back until they had him stark 
naked. A revolting business. They tarred 
and feathered him there almost under the 
eyes of his sister; then they dragged him 
still screaming through the streets to the 
Corner, and hanged him on the tree in 
front of the tavern. My God! I can’t get 
the sounds of his screeching out of my 
ears.” 

Latimer sat there clutching the arms of 
his high-backed chair, staring straight be- 
fore him. 


‘Henry Drayton. 


“They say,” Tom in- 
formed him, “that it was 
you and Gadsden set the 
mob on.” 

CAVAN 2y elt onwasman 
ejaculation of impatience, of 

exasperation, rather than 
assent. ‘But how came the 
mob to get him? What has 
Mandeville been doing? 
Didn’t he warn him, or 
didn’t the fool heed the 
warning?” 

“Nay, how do I know? 
Featherstone may have got 
no more than he deserved. 
But you should have kept 
your hand out of it, Harry. 
Yow ll have to look to your- 
self after this,” 

“What's that?” Harry 
considered him sharply, a 
new expression on his face. 
“Do you think—?” he began. 

“What?” 

“Yes, by Heaven! That’s 
ml”, Lhat’s 3, Lom! This 
infernal Captain Mandeville 
has deliberately kept silence 
and let his agent Feather- 
stone perish, so as to make 
a case against me so that I 
may be brought to account.” 

Jh, you’re mad.” 

“Am I? What else is pos- 
sible? Mandeville was in 
Charles Town two full hours 
before I denounced Feather- 
stone to the s } 
in the Beef-Market. In a 
quarter of that time Feather- 
stone could have been placed 
beyond our reach. Why 
was he not? Why? Answer 
me that.” 

“But if that was your be- 
lief, why did you trouble to 
denounce him?” 

“Why?” Latimer stared 
at him for a long moment, 
whilst he sought within him- 
self for an answer. “Oh, I 
was just led by the nose by 
my annoyance with Rut- 
ledge. A silly gesture of 
defiance to him. And it was 
unnecessary, because if I 
hadn’t, Gadsden would have 
set them on. But I give you 
my word, Tom, I would 
never have done it, and had 
Gadsden done it, I should 
myself have gone to warn 
Featherstone, if I could have 
suspected the trap which 
Mandeville had baited for 
me.” He paused a moment, 

then added in a dull voice, “Carey will 
never forgive me this.” 


CHAPTER X 


ETIMES on the following morning, 
Latimer received a visit from William 
With him came Tom 

Corbet, a member of the official Secret 
Committee. 
nit ed 
come with 
vited him. 


pistol in 
me, 


your pocket and 
Harry,” Drayton in 


(Continued on page T02) 
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Wanted: Women 


OUR country calls, my lady. Have 
you heard the message that’s being 
passed along? 

All good citizens are wanted for 
the defense of the Constitution that is the 
charter of our liberties. 

It is a summons to service that we relay 
here on behalf of the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement. Their 
campaign to make the homes of America 
safe for the pursuit of happiness is the ad- 
venture in patriotism for which you are 
invited to join up. 

You are not asked to shoulder a gun or 
to fire a bullet. But you are wanted at the 
polls, ballot in hand, on November’s elec- 
tion day. Prohibition, the law of the land 
guaranteed by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, is the issue at stake. To a nation 
that has striven vainly for its enforcement, 
a woman now has proposed a way. 

She is Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of 
Boston. You can put over prohibition, 
she points out, when you place on guard at 
every government post, from the White 
House to the last local courthouse, only 
such men as are in favor of 
it. And find out about them 
before you elect them. 

It may be that in this 
emergency that confronts 
the country, man’s extrem- 
ity is woman’s opportunity. 
The plan is to bring the 
nineteenth amendment to 
the rescue of the eighteenth. 
Votes for women are here. 
Stand up, then, with yours 
to be counted. Cast it, from 
President to sheriff, only for 
a candidate who is dry. 

To broadcast this idea so 
that it shall reach this sum- 
mer every woman in the 
United States is the purpose 
of the movement that has 
swept from the eastern sea- 
board across the continent. 
There is grave reason for the 
alarm that it sounds. There 
are no less than forty-four 
associations organized and 
heavily financed for the 
overthrow of Prohibition. 
The country is saturated 


today with their propa- 
ganda. The campaign now 
started against it calls, 


Match every wet dollar with 
a dry woman! 

The Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforce- 
ment owes its inception, 
curiously enough, to a tacti- 
cal error on the part of the 
wets. One of those organiza- 
tions for the nullification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, 
issuing engraved invitations 
for signatures to its petition, 
had turned confidently 
enough to the social register 
for a mailing list. Among 


the names that star the 
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publication for the state of 
Massachusetts, they picked one 
that shone forth of the first mag- 
nitude. 

But it so happened that the 
lady who bears it, though she has 
an address on Beacon Hill, was 
born in Kansas. And she keeps 
no private cellar. Lucy Waterman 
Peabody, the widow of one of 
America’s greatest merchants and 
financiers, was once, before her 
marriage, a Baptist missionary 
in India. Even at the time of 
the arrival of the wet invitation 
in her mail she held the position 
of president of the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America. To the appeal 
received she replied through her secretary, 
pledging not her cooperation, but her op- 
position. They had asked that she secure 
ten signatures for their nullification pro- 
gram. Instead, she promised ten protests 
against it to be sent to Congress in defense 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Later she had another 
idea. Mrs. Peabody is 
a prime promoter. Her 
administrative and organ- 
izing ability are widely 
known. It was she who, 


a few years ago, put over 
the campaign that raised 
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three million dollars for the women’s col- 
leges of the Orient. Now she started some- 
thing more. She summoned her Federated 
directors, representing twenty-eight sub- 
sidiary missionary boards. 

“Ladies,” she said, “I’m all for foreign 
missions, as youknow. But I no longer see 
any hope of carrying Christianity to other 
nations until our own hands are clean. To 
save the rest of the world, I believe we 
must save America first. And like this, 
you see, ladies, prohibition becomes a 
missionary affair.” 

To the Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teachers Associations, the same sug- 


gestion was made, ‘You, with all your | 


child welfare work, surely prohibition is 
your affair.” And to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was pointed out: 
“Tt’s basic to all your humanitarian 
activities. Prohibition is your affair.” 





A bootlegger, a bandit, a Bolshevik, which one of them 


not prevent the others. 
You break one law. 





Even the Constitution of the 
Some one else breaks another. 
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Voters to Vote 


Enforcement that Has Fatled. And 
Men Have Failed to Do their Duty. 
Blinked at Evasions of the Law that 
Sworn—to Enforce. Now the Call 
the Women Voters, to Take their Stand 
and Give it its Chance—to Advance 
and Say that It Shall Not Fail 
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A group of women from these organiza- 
tions, under Mrs. Peabody’s direction, be- 
gan to make it clear in ever-widening circles 
that prohibition was Everywoman’s affair. 
Mass-meetings were held in several cities. 
The slogan ‘Save America” was sounded. 
Soon a great many women who had no 
W. C. T. U. connections whatever were 
saying it. Early last spring, the fashion- 
able Colony Club in New York was filled 
to the doors by an audience specially in- 
vited by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to 
hear the subject presented. When every 
seat in the beautiful rose-and-gold ball- 
room was taken and there was no longer 
even standing room, the Baptist church 
two blocks down the avenue was opened 
for an overflow meeting. There were 

. those present who went away ready to be- 
gin to save America by drying up their 
own dinner-tables. 


will you choose? Patronize the one and you may 


The speakers to whom they had 
listened made it plain that such a 
domestic policy was fundamental 
to the great national principle in- 
volved. A bootlegger, a bandit, a 
Bolshevik, which will you choose? 
Patronize the one and you may 
not prevent the others. Even 
the Constitution of the United 
States is only as strong as its 
weakest link. You break one 
law. Some one else breaks an- 
other. Then how long will the 
social structure stand? Civiliza- 
tion itself may be threatened. 

Putting it that way, prohibi- 
tion suddenly became of a great 
deal more importance. In the 
most exclusive circles, to drink or not to 
drink was no longer quite the joke it had 
been. A great many thoughtful people, 
now called to alarmed attention, were ready 
at last to turn their glasses down and join 
in earnest in the dry campaign for the 
defense of their country 

















United States is only as strong as its weakest link. 
Then how long will the social structure stand? 


To line them up for .effectual achieve- 
ment, there is now the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement. The 
organization was perfected in the city of 
Washington last April. At the Washington 
Hotel, where the meetings were held in a 
two days’ session, assembled nearly four- 
teen hundred women delegated for their 
task by the leading women’s organizations 
of America. Heading the list of honorary 
sponsors for the occasion was the first lady 
of the land, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. After 
her came Mrs. Warren Harding, Mrs. 
William Howard Taft and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Preston, Jr., former mistresses of the White 
House. Among the patronesses were the 
wives of all the Supreme Court judges, Mrs. 
Charles E. Hughes, the wife of the Secretary 
of State, Miss Mabel T. Boardman, and 
about one hundred others. Mrs. Robert 
Lansing served as secretary. The first 
vice-chairman was Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White, assistant attorney-general of Indi- 
ana. The acting chairman was Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, the charming wife of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

But occupying the center 
of the stage was the presiding 
genius of the occasion, the 
general chairman, a lady with 
shining dark eyes and wearing 
lovely old laces. By common 
consent, everybody spoke of 
it as “Mrs. Peabody’s con- 
vention.” 

These whom she had called 
together were of the most 
divergent groups. There were 
small-town women and city 
women, home women who do 
their own housework and so- 
ciety women with butlers and 
maids who do it for them. 
There were missionary women 
and church women and club 
women and white-ribbon 
women and business women 
and professional women and 
political women, women who 
have run for office and women 
who have reached it. It was 
apn impressive audience. No 
more widely representative 
gathering of women ever as- 
sembled in common cause 
against a “wrong that needs 
resistance’’—with the added 
distinction that these all were 
women who could do some- 
thing about it. 

That, Mrs. Peabody stressed 
in her opening address. She 
pointed out the menace that 
now threatens the American 
people in the concerted effort 
on the part of powerful and 
unscrupulous interests to nul- 
lify the Prohibition amend- 
ment. It is a moment in our 
national history, she made 
clear, which calls for imme- 
diate mass action and by 
women equally with men. For 
women (Continued on page 183) 
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The Story of a Girl 
Who Left Home 
and Mother for a 
eMan—but (Came 
Back Time 
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“Tl save her,’ Mrs. 
Hartigan told herself 
again and again, but al- 
ways the mocking ques- 
tion of how she could 
do anything for Myrtle 
rose up to taunt her 
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Mrs. Hartigan 


Bag 


OME day—perhaps before Mrs. 
Hartigan dies—Ogden Avenue will 
be a park-to-park thoroughfare, 
cluster-lighted, widely spacious, a 
pulsing artery for the life-blood of a 
Greater Chicago; but it is yet what it 
has been since the Hartigans have known 
it, a drear, drab, dismal street, too op- 
pressed by tangency to hospitals and 


morgues and medical colleges, too 
devitalized by long gloom, to lift any 
buoyancy of spirit toward its allotted 


future. From the warning statue of the 
Haymarket hero, outward to Roosevelt 
Road, surging in the tides of an older, 
more blatant, and yet more mysterious 
civilization, the avenue crawls, a diagonal 
line of dull red and duller gray, brick and 
frame, stores and houses, stove-heated, 
gas-lighted, dun, forbidding. Somewhere 
about the middle of its sluggish course the 
Hartigans live. 

James and Agnes have lived there since 
the day, nearly thirty years ago, when 
they were married in St. Martin’s. To 
Agnes, coming from hard work in other 
women’s houses, the little flat over the 
tin shop seemed the outpost of paradise. 
The shiny oak of the  time-payment 
furniture, the red and green carpet on 
the humpy floors, the cut-glass bowl on 
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the sideboard, the twin hand-painted— 
and by what a hand!—vases on the parlor 
shelf, the coal range in the kitchen, filled 
her heart with a vast comforting on the 
day she came in to them, a bride. Even 
after Ed, and Dan, and Myrtle, and little 
Margaret have laid devastating hands 
upon them Mrs. Hartigan loves them for 
what they once witnessed. 

Before them, the lares and penates of 
her dulled existence, she has offered up 
the denied desire for betterment in living 
conditions, the burning of a fierce and 
racial flame of land hunger, the nursing 
of high hopes for her children long after 
all hope in Hartigan had died. They 
have looked on her youth and middle 
age, and she clings to a weary wish that 
they may be with her to the end of the 
road. Had they eyes, the things of Mrs. 
Hartigan’s treasuring would see her as 
something more than the thin, warped, sad 
woman who goes through her household 
tasks with mute resignation; had they 
ears, they would hear her prayers; and 
had they memory, they would recall the 
night when she rose above the circum- 
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stances of her thwarted life and led the 
hosts of a battle greater than her own. 

From the time when Myrtle was a little 
girl in calico dresses, trudging five days a 
week to the parish school of St. Martin’s, 
the clouds of that battle had been piling 
on the horizon. She would come home, 
pretty, eager, thrilling with childhood’s 
joy in its earliest achievements, and rush 
upstairs to the dingy kitchen to share her 
tiny triumphs with her mother. 

“T have the highest mark in the class 
for spelling,” she would rejoice. Or, “I’m 
99 in geography. Kiss me for that.” 

Not for her scholarship and its portent, 
but for her delight in the recountal, Agnes 
Hartigan would kiss her daughter. 

Then, ‘We need meat for your father’s 
supper,” she would tell the girl. ‘Run 
down to Laubemeyer’s, and get me a 
pound of hamburger steak. That’s a 
good girl.” 

“Why didn’t Eddie or Dan go?” Myrtle 
would inquire. 

“They had to go over to the yards for 
your father.” 

“They don’t do anything there.” 

“You know better,’ Agnes would deny. 
“They run all the little errands he has 
to be done.” 

“Marty Hogan has them all done before 
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“Yl wait,”” Marty Hogan promised her. ‘““You won’t do your waiting here,” Hartigan blustered. “She can 
go tonight.” ‘“‘She’ll not go!’’ Agnes Hartigan cried, flinging herself between her husband and the girl 


they ever get there. They just sit around, 

and play mumblety-peg, and throw horse- 

shoes, and—and smoke. Yes, they do.” 
“Your father wouldn’t let them.” 


“He doesn’t see them. 
says—”’ : 
“Tjon’t be talking against your brothers 


And Marty 


with Marty Hogan. 
Laube—” 

“Tt ain’t fair,” the girl would cry, for- 
getting the grammar she was learning 
with hard labor. 

But she always went on the errand, no 
matter how she loathed the going, and 


Run along now to 


Mrs. Hartigan, b with little Margaret 
and the care of the other children, a 
husband, and a home, did not see how 
the seed of revolt ran its roots through 
Myrtle’s soul. Coping with problems of 
making ends meet, worried with dread of 
Hartigan’s drinking, Agnes had _ little 
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time for the study or alleviation of those 
influences which the neighborhood wove 
around her sons or the protest which 
rankled in Myrtle’s quick brain. ‘That’s 
a good girl,” she told her elder daughter, 


and thought her praise blanketed all 
nceipient discontent. 

\Ivrtle, running errands while her 
brothers loafed in and out of the little 
teaming yard which James Hartigan 
operated, and where Marty Hogan, 
hardly older than herself, did all the real 
work, learned to hide, but never to miti- 


gate, her angers against the system which 
burdened her while it freed the boys. 

“That’s what girls are for,’ Ed had 
once taunted her when she had lifted her 
voice against the unequal distribution 
of family duties. 

“T’ll show you what girls can do,” she 
had cried. “I’m smarter than you are, 
and I’ll do things you can’t. Wait and 
see!” 

“T’ll be waiting,” he had sneered. 


? 


OQ HER mother she phrased her am- 
bition less belligerently. 

“We'll be grand some day,” she would 
tell her, usually in comforting after one of 
Hartigan’s debauches. ‘“TI’ll get a job. 
I’ll be a teacher. We'll have a nice flat, 
and nice clothes, and good times. Youll 
see!” 

“T hope so,” Agnes said so often that 
she finally came to regard Myrtle’s faith 
in her ultimate accomplishment as the 
only beacon in her own Dead Sea. 


The girl was fourteen when James 
Hartigan, ugly at her for her scorn of his 
too frequent periods of drunkenness, 


declared that she could no longer go to 
school. The business was going down- 
hill fast. Marty Hogan had quit, realizing 
its limitations. Dan and Ed had gone 
to work for other men. They were earn- 
ing little and giving Agnes almost nothing. 

“T need it for myself,” was their duet. 

“But I need it more,” Agnes would 
insist, courageous out of sheer despair. 

“Then let Myrtle go to work,’ her hus- 
band shouted. ‘Why are you making a 
fine lady of her with all this schooling? 
What good will it do her, taking her to 
where she won’t be looking at the likes 
of use” 

“What good does the lack of it do us?” 

“What can it make of her?” 

“She’ll be a teacher.” 

“Teacher? She’ll have to go to normal 
school for two years after she’s finished 
the high school. She’ll be nineteen years 
old and ready to get married. She’s 
fourteen now. Five more years of school, 
with her books costing more every year. 
She’s going to work, I tell you!” 

“She’s not,” she declared, but after a 
year of rows which she strove to keep from 
Myrtle, Mrs. Hartigan had to give in to 
her husband’s insistent demands. 

She cried the day she told the girl that 
her school days were ending. Myrtle 
only set her lips tight. 

“He'd have let Ed and Dan go to 
school if they’d wanted to go,” she said. 

She was fifteen when she went to the 
commercial school, flamboyantly adver- 
tised as a business college, which Agnes 
had won for her as a compromise against 
immediate labor in a factory. She was 
just sixteen when she found her first job. 

“I want to work in a place where I 
can go up,” she told Father Pottinger 
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when that kindly old shepherd of souls 
interested himself in her material welfare. 

He secured for her a chance in a bank 
where the president was his friend. 

“She'll be filling your chair one day, 
Tom,” he laughed to the president. “She’s 
red-haired, she’s determined, she’s Irish, 
and this is the day of woman.” 

She looked anything but formidable, 
however, when she reported for duty, 
and she slid into the work assigned to her 
with a timidity of manner which con- 
cealed her surety of purpose. 

It was not three months when she was 
given a raise in salary. She ran, breath- 
less, to her mother that evening. 

“Look!”’ she exulted, giving her the 
envelope as she had on every pay-day. 
“Five dollars a week more!~ Won’t you 
and I have a grand time on this!” 

“It’s just in time,” said Mrs. Hartigan 
gratefully. ‘The rent’s been raised, and 
I couldn’t see how we’d ever be able to 
pay it.” 

“But,” Myrtle cried, her eyes filling 
with quick tears, “I don’t see why I have 
to give all of it to the house. Dan gives 
you just five dollars a week, and Ed gives 
five, and I’ve been giving fifteen and only 
taking enough for carfare. And, oh, I 
want so many things! The other girls—” 

“T’m sorry, Myrtle darling,” her mother 
said with a sigh, ‘‘but what else can I do? 
TPve no one but you, God knows, to help 
me at all. Your father doesn’t give me 
much more than the boys, and, with 
everything going up, I couldn’t manage 
at all if it weren’t for you. But if you—” 
She handed back the five-dollar bill 
reluctantly. 

“Oh, keep it,” said Myrtle. 
Pll get another raise some day. 


“Maybe 
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ERHAPS it was because Myrtle asked 

for so little that Mrs. Hartigan failed to 
understand how many things girls desire. 
She herself had never known luxuries, 
and she could not realize how a pretty 
girl, with an hour at noon in the Loop, 
could acquire out of window-shopping 
a taste that it would have taken many 
times her earnings to satisfy. She herself 
had. never had any suitor but Hartigan, 
and she never dreamed how many men, 
young and old, talked to Myrtle of the 
gleam of her hair, of the depths of her 
eyes, of the lure of her smile. To her a 
bank was a solemn, mysterious place of 
business where no personality ever entered. 
From all her mother understood of her 
environment Myrtle Hartigan might have 
been going to grammar school. Only 
when the girl pleaded for a new dress or 
some new piece of furniture did her mother 
sense some growth in her. 

‘Just as soon as we can get around to 
it,” she would promise, but with the 
rising cost of food and fuel and rent, the 
getting around to doing anything for 
Myrtle went farther away than ever. 

The little teaming yard business 
dwindled until it was only a parking 
space for Hartigan, an office where he 
could entertain his cronies and bury him- 
self in his frequent debauches. The boys 
had long since gone to work for other men. 
Marty Hogan, mainstay of the business 
even in his precocious teens, was already 
manager of the motor truck system which 
employed Dan. 

“If they’d all stayed with me, I’d have 
done all right,” Hartigan complained. 


With the coming of prohibition his 
drinking had grown worse as well as more 
expensive. He no longer contributed 
anything to the house, which Agnes had 
to run on the scant board the boys paid 
and on Myrtle’s earnings. The girl was 
keeping five dollars a week now, managing 
to clothe herself out of what would have 
been a pittance to other girls in the bank 
who earned less than half her wage. 
Twice, enraged and disgusted by her 
father’s ugliness in liquor and _ laziness 
out of it, she had threatened to leave the 
house, but her mother’s appeals and little 
Margaret’s frantic clinging to her had 
held her. 

“What do I get out of life?” she had 
protested with hot tears. 

“More than I do,” said Agnes. 

“But you—” her daughter began, then - 
paused out of sheer pity. “(Never mind,” 
she promised, “‘we’ll have good times yet.” 

On that promise Agnes Hartigan lived 
while month followed month, and season 
rushed after season. 
about her simple, onerous duties, making 


the house look as well as it might be made, 


mending and darning, cooking and market- ~ 
ing, going to St. Martin’s or to the Church __ 


of Notre Dame to light a hopeful candle — 


to the Mother of Sorrows, bowing to — 


Father Millbank with a stirred sense of — 


loss in old Father Pottinger’s death, | 
haggling with the Greek grocer at the 


corner, gossiping with Jacob Strauss over ~ 


the derelictions of the times, scolding and 
petting Margaret, sighing over Hartigan, 
worrying over Dan and Ed, and waiting for 
Myrtle with shining eyes. 

“You’re a good girl,’ she would tell her. 
elder daughter once in a while, never 
noting that the girl was restless as a tiger, 
unhappy as a caged bird. 

Not until, straightening Myrtle’s dis- 
orderly little bureau one day, she came 
upon a note, written on rough, deckle- 
edged paper in a heavy, daring hand, did 
she realize that her child had gone to 
live in a world other than her own. A 
world of dangers it loomed to her, as she 
read the words that burned their way 
from the paper to her brain. Without 
prelude it burst into such passion of 
longing as Agnes Hartigan had never 
before seen expressed except in the Sun- 
day supplements of sensational news- 
papers. 


a Y DAYS are a yearning for you,” 
blazed at her, “my nights an eternal 
aching to have you with me. Oh, my 
beloved and beautiful, when will you let 
me give you the beauties that belong to 
you? Why do you hold me off? You love 
me. You have told me this in every way 
but words. Why not in those? But I shall 
wait. The time is coming when you will 
breathe to me the right to take you to a 
kingdom of bliss that shall be all our own. 
Until then I am waiting, waiting, waiting.” 
There was no signature. That was Mrs. 
Hartigan’s first thought. The man who 
laid siege to the girl’s soul dared not come 
out in the open. With understanding of 
the shrewdness of the anonymity came 
fear. This man, whoever he was, had 
everything to lure a girl. Power, surety, 
imagination, ardor, knowledge, patience— 
all these lifted their hydra heads from the 
bold chirography. What chance had 
youth and poverty against them? Smooth, 
sleek, devilish, (Continued on page 151) 
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GC loved the high places, too, the little girl felt—and on the 

highest place of all she found Him one day. She had panted 
up to the very topmost peak of the great hill and had sat down to 
rest . . . Below her the broad valley spread out like a new world. She 
had never thought before of any world beyond the far green hill. 
But now she caught brief glimpses of blue hills on beyond, and beyond 
those gray-lavender hills, and beyond those hills of haze. With a 
sudden rush a sense of the immensity of the world swept over her. It 
overwhelmed her like a breaking tidal wave. Then suddenly she felt a 
Presence near, as if some supremely Friendly One had stooped above her 
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The Religion of the Fields 


A Womans Story of Her Faith in God— 
Whom She Found Out in- the Open Places 
—That is One of the Finest Things We 
Flave Ever Read. Won't You Read It, Too? 


By Mary Meek Atkeson 


HERE was the solemn hush of Sun- 
day morning service in the little 
country church, though outside 
_ the window the bees were hum- 
ming around heavy-headed roses and a 
chipping sparrow dragged a long straw to 
its nest in the gooseberry bushes in the 
minister’s yard. The bit of yard was a 
pleasant place, with roses and fruit trees 
and.a green, grassy sod sloping away 
gently to one knew not what delightful 
vistas beyond. But it was never so allur- 
ing-as on Sunday mornings, when one sat 
in the ugly, musty old church while the 
minister stood up for so long and talked 
about nothing at all. © 

The little girl in our family pew gazed 

drowsily at the stubbed toes of her shoes 
as the minister’s voice droned through the 
lesson for the day. “And they worshiped 
and burned incense in the high places and 
on the hills—they bowed down before 
Baal!’ The little girl sat up suddenly. 
“On high places!’ What a joy! The 
minister’s voice had held an accusing note, 
but how the words brought back the en- 
chantment of height and fresh air and free- 
breathing space! How many times on cool 
summer mornings she had climbed the hill 
behind the farmhouse when the sun shone 
‘palely through a cloud of white mist. She 
felt again the chill dew on her feet and 
smelled the odor of crushed pennyroyal, 
like the essence of the morning itself. And 
the white mists drifted across the valley, 
and a calm thrush down in the wood lot 
chanted his morning psalm. 
* “On high places’”—the little girl’s 
thoughts returned insistently to the phrase. 
On the tossing branches of the orchard 
trees, and the spreading arms of friendly 
maples, even on the gray-shingled coal- 
house roof at school where she climbed to 
study her geography lesson. Her soul was 
swept upward with the thought of the 
fresh morning air and the wide free spaces 
of the hills. Yet the minister had been 
accusing! She felt strangely ill at ease as 
she stared at the stubbed toes of her shoes, 
scraped and rubbed on many a forbidden 
apple tree. Was she, too, a follower of 
Baal, she wondered, with altars in the 
high places and on the tops of the green 
hills? 

But even at that age she was not greatly 
troubled. She knew instinctively that the 
God of the out-of-doors was no false god, 
though indeed she sensed the fact that He 
was a God of whom the well-meaning min- 
ister knew very little. For that reason she 


never spoke to him or to any other minister 
about the God she knew, though she talked 
about Him freely enough among the 
country people. And from them she 
learned that they felt very much the same 
—that in a way they had two religions, one 
the religion of the churches, which they 
thought about on Sundays, the other the 
religion of the fields, which they thought 
about more or less every day of their 
lives. One was as crabbed and difficult and 
fearsome as the other was kindly and easy 
to understand and thoroughly lovable. 
It was odd, and the oddest thing about it 
was, aS a country man remarked to her 
one day, that they seemed to get it all out 
of the same Bible. That made it very 
odd, indeed. 

Not that the little girl troubled her small 
mind very often about such things. When 
she went to church she put in the time 
looking out at the minister’s yard, or at 
the ladies’ hats, or at the bald-headed man 
in front who always took at least three 
naps before the sermon was over, or at 
the little boy who worked his hands over 
his ears to make the noise come and go 
whenever the organ sounded. It was all 
very interesting. And sometimes the out- 
of-doors came in, in the person of a little 
bird that flew about and lit upon the lamp 
support near the pulpit. It was fun to 
watch it and wonder what it would do next. 
But the minister a:ways began to talk 
about Hell just then and sent his voice up 
into such a screech that the little bird flew 
affrighted away. She felt that if the min- 
ister had talked very gently about Heaven 
the little bird would have stayed all 
through the sermon. But he never did. 

But out in the fields the little girl’s real 
religion grew. There were so many things 
to wonder at and to love. The warm earth 
was a never-ending miracle. It seemed to 
throb with life. When she threw herself 
down and set her small ear against the dust, 
she could hear the hum of it, like the mur- 
mur of a great, smooth-running machine. 
The sound came a long way—singing and 
full of power—like the voice of the many 
messages that sing themselves along over 
country telegraph wires. She felt that the 
power was there, expectant, happy— 
throbbing with eagerness to send itself up 
into bud and blossom and waving fields of 
grain—as heartily adventurous as the little 
girl herself. She loved to pat the growing 
things, especially the wee ones that had so 
far to go, and sing to them and encourage 
them to climb and climb and climb. She 


told them that the higher they would climb, 
the more and more they could see. She 
had tried that, so she knew. 

For the God of the fields liked the tall 
things best of all. ‘To please Him they 
grew and reached and stretched’ upward 
with every leaf and tendril. And He 
poured down the most sunlight upon the 
tall ones, and gave them the most room and 
the best breezes, so that they could grow 
more and more. It was funny sometimes 
to see the green things striving up. The 
green tendrils of the wild grapevines never 
caught a low branch when they could 
reach a higher one, and after the big pine 
trees had stretched just as far as they could, 
they each poked up a long, slim finger to 
show that they were still trying for some- 
thing higher. It kept the little girl very 
busy, for she felt she must be growing, too, 
and she spent the days reaching out with 
her tanned little hands and her inquiring 
little mind, and sending out spiritual ten- 
drils for something stronger than herself to 
climb up by. And sometimes when she 
danced along the hilltop she stretched up 
her slim arms as far as they would go and 
then waved an adventuring finger high 
into the air, as the pines did, to show the 
world where she was going to climb to by 
and by. 

And God loved the high places, too, the 
little girl felt—and on the highest place of 
all she found Him one day. She had 
panted up to the very topmost peak of the 
great hill and had sat down to rest on the 
close-cropped grass under a small oak 
tree. Below her the broad valley spread 
out like a new world. The farmhouse roofs 
nestled in their plumy groves, and spread- 
ing to the right was the formal, dotted 
stretch of the big orchard. The square 
fields lay like a checker-board around it, 
some brown, some blue-green, some gray- 
green, some umber—they swept away to 
the deep green line of foliage along the river 
near the farther hill She had never 
thought before of any world beyond the 
far green hill. But now she caught brief 
glimpses of blue hills on beyond, and be- 
yond those gray-lavender hills, and be- 
yond those hills of haze, and beyond 
those— With a sudden rush a sense of 
the immensity of the world swept over her. 
It overwhelmed her like a breaking tidal 
wave. A loneliness such as she had 
never known swept through her heart, 
and she threw herself face downward 
upon the grass and cried. She sobbed 
comfortless until (Continued on page 189) 


The Great Food Combiner 


“Eat Any of Nature's Combinations that You Like, 
But Look Out for the Combinations Man has Made” 


Says Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


SUALLY it is not diffi- 
cult to find an anchor- 
age. The trouble is, 
after the boat is tied, it 

often breaks away. JI have 
noticed for years the recurring 
waves of so-called learned state- 
ments respecting the combining 
of foods. Occasionally some 
such statement has a grain. of 


truth. Usually they are wild 
generalizations based neither 
upon science nor upon fact. 


The originator gives free rein 
to his fancy and pays no atten- 
tion to principles. 

First of all, food is not nu- 
tritious merely because it is com- 
bined. Some foods are much 
more imperfect than others. 
This is true, particularly, of all refined 
foods. White sugar is as pure as it can be 
made, and the purer it is, the more unwhole- 
some it becomes. Oil is refined to the high- 
est degree. Even olive oil is not suitable 
for consumption until it has gone through a 
refining process. All vegetable oils require 
refining, but when properly refined, they 
become unbalanced foods and can not be 
eaten alone with safety. 

White flour has about everything re- 
moved from it that can be got out. It 
looks white, clean, and attractive, and 
from it you can make palatable bread, but 
unless you put back a lot of things in the 
way of shortening and yeast, the resulting 
loaf will be so impoverished as to be un- 
able to support vitality. 

The number of food combiners grows 
with the list of suckers. Many thousands 
of people are willing and anxious to listen 
to and act upon the prognostications of the 
food combiner. He takes foods which ap- 
parently are worthless, and by a judicious 
mixing turns them into a nutritious, well- 
ordered, and wholesome combination. 
That is, he claims to do it. 

When correspondents write me about 
the proper combinations of foods, I tell 
them to take what they can get and be 
thankful. All common foods may be eaten 
alone with advantage. One of them, milk, 
comes so near being a perfect food without 
any other admixture that it can be let go 
at that. Fruits and vegetables, especially 
leaf vegetables, make almost an ideal food. 
Cereals that are not denatured also come 
close to being satisfactory. The more 
tinkering you do with your foods, as a rule, 
the worse they grow. All you have to bear 
in mind is that single items of foods—that 
is, food elements like sugar, oil, and starch, 
that can so readily be made free of all im- 
purities—are the poorest foods in the world 


to eat alone. 
$5 









The food combiner takes foods which 
apparently are worthless, and by a 
judicious mixing turns them into a nu- 
tritious, well-ordered, and wholesome 
combination. Thatis, heclaimstodoit 


I have shown on several occasions, in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, the fatuities of the 
food combiner. His purpose seems to be 
to get a market for his wares irrespective 
of what effect they may have on health. 
He is the typical nostrum vender of the 
food business. 

There is one statement which constantly 
recurs which has in it a kernel of truth. 
I think it is due to the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING that they should have the 
exact truth about this commonly recurring 
problem. Let me put :it as I have just 
read it in a letter from a correspondent: 

“Every month I:read your articles in 
Goop HovuseKEEPING with special in- 
terest. In view of your knowledge of foods, 
I am wondering if a suggestion that you 
write an article on ‘Healthful Foods and 
how to Combine Them Properly in the 
Daily Diet,’ would be amiss. Of the many 
books and articles I have read on health 
and nutrition problems by many authors, 
few, if any, of them furnish specific advice 
or information on this important subject. 
It is my understanding that one may eat 
during the day all the foods necessary for 
perfect nutrition, and yet, if they are 
wrongly combined at any of the several 
meals, fermentation follows, and they 
actually poison the body and blood, and 
if such practise is continued disease will 
ultimately result. For instance, a doctor 


who has had much experience 
along these lines, and is a 
supposed authority, says that 
starches and proteins should 
never be eaten at the same 
meal, that preferably only one 
kind of starch or one kind of 
protein should be eaten at a 
meal, and that no fresh fruit or 
other acid should ever be eaten 
with a starchy meal. 

“Tam sure thousands of your 
readers would most eagerly 
welcome some practical advice 
or information on proper food 
combinations from such an- 
authority as you, as the great. 
majority of the public are 99 
percent ignorant on that sub- 
ject, and if there is any scientific 
basis or reason in chemistry from a stand- 
point of normal digestion and nutrition 
for selecting and eating foods that do 
properly combine, I hope you will write 
such an article in the near future, and I 
will greatly value your opinion regarding 
the matter. In the meantime, if you know 
anything authentic published on the sub- 
ject, I will appreciate it if you will let me 
know what it is.” 

Starches, proteins, oils and sugars are 
found in almost every natural food product. 
They exist’ in ideal proportions in milk. 
They are in varying proportions in almost 
every other human food. The statement 
that starches and proteins should never be 
eaten at the same time is as impractical as _ 
it is unscientific. It is perfectly normal to 
eat starch and protein together. The diges- 
tion of starch begins in the mouth. The 
longer you chew the starch before you swal- 
low it, the more extensive will the digestion 
become. The saliva is a faintly alkaline di- 
gestive secretion. As soon as the bolus is 
swallowed, it goes into anacidstomach. The 
stomach is the only organ of the body that 
naturally contains acid in any appreciable 
reacting quantity. The digestion of starch 
goes on for some time, but with a slowing 
action, because starch can not be well di- 
gested in an acid medium. The digestive 
ferments in the saliva, nevertheless, are not 
in the least injured. t 

What does take place in the stomach is a 
partial digestion of the protein (glutes 
white of egg, lean meat). The object of the 
stomach digestion is to bring these pr 
teins into a soluble state so they can pass 
out of the stomach without difficulty. The 
moment the food enters the duodenum 
(first part of the small intestine), it meets 
the secretions from the liver and the pan- 
creas. These are slightly alkaline secre- 
tions. Theysoon (Continued on page 187) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 96) 
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Full directions for putting the doll together so she can run about and play will be found on page 150 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
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WHY DOES THE DONKEY LAUGH AND RUN? 
WHY DOES HE CUT SUCH KILLING CAPERS ? 
THE TRUTH 'IS* HES JUST EULL OF FUN, 
HE'S HAD A MEAL OF COMIC PAPERS 


















KITCHEES DOG 1S LEAN AN‘ OLD ee IN THE KNEES 
HE'S SOILED AND FUNNY AN‘ITS WHISPERED HE HAS FLEAS 
H1IS BREATH \S SHORT AND HIS EYES ARE VERY DIM 

BUT KITCHEE THINKS HES PERFECT AND JUST DOTES ON HIM. 









GRANDMA KNOWS JUST WHAT “To SAY 
WHEN You ARE SAD TO MAKE ‘You GAY. 
GRANDMA KNOWS JUST WHAT To DO 
WHEN YOU ARE SICK To CURE You. 


COPYRIGHT 1924 BY JAMES SWINNERTON 


ANKIND in gen- 
eral has come to 
concede that a 
certain amount 
of imperfection, sickness, 
and wear and tear of the 
body is inevitable, and to 
accept these conditions 
with a philosophical atti- 
tude. Science, however, is 
fast proving that much of 
the imperfection of our 
bodies and many of the 
diseases and much of the 
destruction, to which our 
bodies are subjected are 
unnecessary and can be 
avoided or overcome with 
intelligence. 

These statements are 
particularly evident with 
regard to the development 
and preservation of the 
teeth, for the investiga- 
tions, especially of the last 
two years, have brought to 
light startling truths. 

A certain amount of im- 
perfections and decay of the 
teeth and infections of the 
gums have been considered 
unavoidable by the vast ma- 
jority of people. Seventy- 
five percent of children are 
said to have imperfect 
teeth, and it is seldom one 
sees a Man or woman past 
middle life with teeth that 
can be called “good,” or 
even half-good. 

The ‘“‘whole truth” of all 
the causes of these unfor- 
tunate conditions of the 
teeth is not yet known, but 
enough has been revealed 
to add much to the happi- 
ness of people. Mellanby 
working for the Medical 
‘Research Council, England, 
S. 9. Zilva of the Lister 
Institute for Medical Re- 
search, England, Dr. Clar- 
ence T. Grieves of Johns 
Hopkins University, and 
Dr. Percy R. Howe of Har- 
vard University have pub- 
lished extremely interesting 
data along this line. Dr. 
Howe makes the following 
statement: 

“Tf the profession of den- 
tistry is to undertake to prevent dental 
diseases, it will. have to apply other mea- 
sures than are at present employed. We 
clean the teeth to prevent decay. A few 
hours and the process must be repeated 
_. . . and so it is with the cavities of the 

teeth. The fillings are on the average good 
for, say, five years. Disintegration of the 
teeth recurs; . Then the process is 
repeated. We have not in either case 
removed the cause of the caries.”’ 

These measures to which Dr. Howe 
refers, which have been employed for years 
to prevent decay, have been, for the most 
part, tooth powders and pastes and mouth 
washes, and regular dental examinations 
for the detection of the first signs of decay. 
But the new measures which science is 
revealing today are-of an entirely different 

‘character. They are found to a large 
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extent in the selection of our foods. In 
other words, the dental profession, as well 
as several of our most able research men 
outside this profession, has come to the 
conclusion that the nutrition of the teeth 
governs for the most part their decay: that 
normal, healthy teeth will be formed and 
preserved by including in the diet each day 
the substances which make such teeth, and 
that when decay occurs, the bacteria, 
which have been thought to be responsible 
for it, are not the primary factor, but the 
secondary factor in this destruction. In 
other words, the bacteria which cause 


This is the kind of “‘piece”’ 
a child should never have; 
a ripe, juicy apple will 
cause the same smile and 
fewer visits to the dentist 


tooth destruction would be 
harmless in the mouth if a 
scientific diet were selected 
for the formation of normal 
teeth. 

The dental profession, 
realizing the great urgency 
for education in nutrition, 
has been forming for two 
years what is known as the 
“Defensive Diet League of 
America.” In a pamphlet 
published by Dr. G. E. 
Harter, president of the 
league, the following state- 
ment is made: 

“Tt is high time that the 
entire problem of nutrition 
was taken up by the dental 
profession, not only for the 
protection of themselves 
and their families, but also 
to enable them to become 
real health advisers to 
their patients in order that 
their reparative work in 
the mouth may have some 
chance of permanency.” 

It has been commonly 
considered that when teeth 
have once become “poor” 
there is little chance of their 
again becoming healthy 
and normal, and that their 
decay must continue. This, 
to a large extent, is an 
erroneous conclusion. Re- 
search men are now prov- 
ing every day that the 
teeth can be disintegrated 
or repaired by the right 
selection of foods, or “‘de- 
calcified” or “calcified” as 
the processes are called. 
This statement brings up 
the now much discussed 
theory of “The Calcifica- 
tion Theory of Immunity 
to Dental Caries.” This 
theory states that preven- 
tion of decay of the teeth 
is not due to any great ex- 
tent to the presence of 
resisting factors to the de- 
structive forces present in 
the mouth, nor is it due so much as has 
been said, to the “protective action” of an 
alkaline saliva; rather it is due to a scientifi- 
cally balanced diet in which especially the 
calcium and phosphorus compounds and 
vitamins are in: the right proportion. 
When these substances are lacking or are 
improperly balanced, tooth disintegration 
occurs. Therefore, the question of the 
preservation of the teeth resolves itself, 
for the most part, into one of the selection 
of foods necessary to furnish the materials 
of which they are composed, and the 
necessary agents to cause these materials 
to function, since they can not work single- 
handed. 

The teeth are composed of three dis- 
tinct substances—the enamel, the dentine, 
and the cement—while the roots of 
the teeth are filled (Continued on page 176) 











The long panel of crewel 
embroidery forms a de- 
lightful background for 
the rather heavy writing 
table. In this case the 
strong colors worked in 
wool on a cream founda- 
tion form an interesting 
motive around which to 
build up a room. Crewel 
panel from Kenneth Co.; 
desk and chairs from 
Palmer & Embury; ac- 
cessorics from Ovington 
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to determine all the rest of the decorations of the room. If it is 

not very good as a work of art, it still has a place, provided it 
fits in well with the decorative scheme, makes a needed spot of color, 
or balances an irregular panel. If 
the picture does neither of these 
things, neither dictates to the 
room from its preeminent place 
as a work of art, nor fits into the 
plan as a feature of the decora- 
tion, then it had better coura- 
geously be put aside. 

But, comes the instant objec- 
tion, what then are we going to 
put on our walls? We can not all 
have masterpieces, and often no 
picture really fits into a decora- 
tion, yet a bare-walled room 
lacks the quality of comfort. 

True, yet the alternative is not 
so desperate, for there are other 
available wall decorations of 
charm and individuality, and 
reasonable price. 

Chief among these are the 
various types of textiles. Some 
type of textile panel as a wall 
decoration is of great use, because 
first, with a little searching and 
ingenuity you can always find in 


[' A picture is very fine as a work of art, it is important enough 


A tapestry is a dignified 
complement to the old chest 
above, orto any piece of mas- 
sive furniture. The group 
of chaise-longue and table 
is made more important by 
adding a wall-hanging of 
old chints in a quaint pat- 
tern. Tapestry and chest 
from Palmer & Embury; 
chints from R. H. Macy 
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The fireplace without a 
mantel is accentuated 
by hanging above it a 
straight panel of Chinese 
brocade. It brings an 
element of richness into 
an otherwise simple room. 
Below, the well-balanced 
group of old Italian 
damask, sideboard, and 
mirror give a hint of 
the beauty and symmetry 
carried out in a complete’y 
gracious dining-room 
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some kind of textile the color and kind of design your space demands; and 
second, because a fabric adds a new texture character to the composition 
of the room, and range and contrast in textures make for interest and 
richness in the final effect. 

The least expensive textiles are the printed cottons. These originated 
in India—were, in fact, the forerunners of our modern chintzes—and the 
old Indian examples are by far the finest. These are made of a light- 
weight, hand-woven cotton and are printed by hand with wooden blocks. 
The pattern most commonly used is the flowering tree that pervades 
Indian design, but combined with this are often quaint peacocks and tigers 
and sometimes elephants bearing elaborate howdahs. Sometimes these 
khatemkari, as they are called, have been glazed, which gives the material 
more body and makes the surface fresher and 


brighter. 
Similar to these in character are the Persian ; ‘4 p 
cotton prints. In fact, the Persians learned the What Gan the Studio Do for You? 


art from the Indians. The Persian designs are 
for the most part smaller and daintier than the 


Indian, delicate floral patterns sparsely scattered The Studio works out your problems by actually furnishing 
on the white ground, so that even though the : : ie ae 7 
Be iities’ aad yellows are used that are in a practical manner different ty pes of rooms. L tas always 
found in the Indian prints, they have the effect, happy to help solve your decorating problems if you will 
nevertheless, of being lighter in tone because of ‘t ee es } . Li : i 
ra vourt-of white exposed. write for advice, and in the various folios it supplies 
_ Quite a different type of cotton print are the detailed instructions on how to make the many necessary 
batiks from Java and Sumatra. The word 5 Va [pee ie 

“batik” has been so much used and abused that accessories to the livable house. “‘How to Make Lamp- 
the public has almost forgotten that the origi- shades” and “How to Paint Furniture’ are helpful folios, 


nal batiks did come from Sumatra and Java, ; : ; ‘ 
and that these have (Continued on page 188) price 25 cts. Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York City 
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Making 


OLDING screens 
play an important 
part in present-day 
decoration. They are 
used effectively as a back- 
ground for furniture and 
should fit into the color 
scheme of the room in which 
they are placed. Although 
beautiful screens can always 
be found in the shops, they 
are often costly, and with a 
little ingenuity and patience 
one can build them to fit into 
almost any atmosphere or 
decorative scheme. 

Frames for such screens 
may be purchased in the 
large department stores, but 
if one is even mildly inter- 
ested in carpentry, it is not 
difficult to make the frame 
at home. It consists of 
4% x \% strips of wood fast- 
ened together with screws. 
The top may be cut to shape. 
The wood used need not be 
absolutely smooth, as the 
entire frame is covered with 
the material. Wood may be 
obtained from any dealer’ 
and is known as “L”’ dressed lumber. 

The panel frames are covered before 
the hinges are attached. If paper or thin 
material is to be used, it is well to cut a 
piece of cardboard or heavy compoboard 
that will exactly fit the panels to their 
outer edges, and tack it on the frame with 
flat-headed tacks. This will hold the 
material smooth, and prevent the inside 
edges of the frame from showing through, 
and give the finished result desired. 








PHOTO FROM DRIX-DURYEA 


The screen above might be carried out in 
either fabric or wallpaper. The picture 
shows it placed to form part of a decora- 
tive background for a living-room. Below 
are two wallpaper screens, one of which is 
a charming combination of green-blue 
paper with old scenic prints applied at the 
top. Screen below at right from Gracie 


Almost any fabric that has a 
decorative value may be used for 
screens of this sort. Cretonnes, 
crewel embroidery, brocades, and 
linens printed in scenic designs are 
all excellent for the purpose. If one 
is clever with a paint brush, deco- 
rator’s canvas may be employed, 
for it may be painted with either 
simple or elaborate designs accord- 
ing to the skill of the maker and the 
type desired. Another attractive 
material for such screens is damask. 
Old tablecloths may. be dyed exqui- 
site.shades and applied successfully 
to the frame. Wallpaper, of course, 
lends itself easily to screen making, 
and it comes in so many and varied 
patterns and qualities that the field 
to choose from is indeed a wide one. 
Fabric, it stands to reason, is tacked 
to the frame, but wallpaper is put 
on with wallpaper paste, to which 
half a cup of molasses is added for 
every two pounds of paste. 

To make, fasten the fabric to one 
edge of the frame with carpet tacks 
spaced about 6 inches apart, then 
stretch tightly across the frame, 
starting at the center and working 
toward both ends. When this is 
done, additional tacks can be driven 





Fabric and Wallpaper Screens 


in to stretch the material 
more evenly, making the 
spacing about 3 inches long. 
The top and bottom are 
tacked last, and it is always 
best to work from the center 
to the ends. It is important 
to have the material 
stretched as tightly as is 
safely possible. 

If a plain sateen or other 
simple material is used, a 
design may be cut from cre- 
tonne and glued to it, form- 
ing whatever composition 
one wishes to work out. Lay 
the design flat on paper and 
apply a thin coating of glue, 
then place on the back- 
ground and pat down edges 
with a soft cloth. Particular 
attention should be paid to 
the edges, gluing them down 
tight. When glue is dry, the 
entire panel should be given 
a coat of white shellac. That 
fills the pores of the fabric 
and offers protection against 
dust. Materials with a long 
nap are not suitable for 
screens, because the nap 
makes it almost impossible to put on an 
even and thorough coat of shellac. The 
shellac should be thin and applied quickly 
to insure evenness and no brush marks. 
Put the panel flat on the floor or a table 
and work across rather than up and down. 
Two or three coats of shellac may be 
applied, and more than one coat will pro- 
duce a glossy effect. It will also darken the 
colors very slightly, but if one wishes to 
have a noticeably (Continued on page 189) 





Gathering 


LMOST any of us may ride the 
antique hobby, for it is neither an 
extravagant pastime nor yet ‘one 
which, in its simpler forms, de- 

mands a great deal of specialized knowl- 
edge. Of course, each year, the really old 
things to be found during casual trips be- 
come more rare, but if you love them and 
keep a perpetually open mind and ob- 
servant eye wherever you go, you will find 
that even now they will come timidly out 
for inspection from the most surprising 
places. 

And how much character old pieces of 
furniture and odd relics of former days can 
add to a very ordinary house, particularly 
the house where the general atmosphere is 
English or American! It goes without 
saying that they must be placed and sur- 
rounded with the proper feeling, for there 





ladder-back 

ts a delightful adjunct to 
Georgian or early American room. 
This one is quite remarkable on 
account of the plain rush seat 


chair 
the 


The pierced 


eAntigues 


bY 


By Caroline M. 


is nothing more colorless and uninteresting 
than a modern room with one miserable 
little antique lost in the midst of blatant 
modernity. 

Suppose you are just beginning to pick 
up old things and have perhaps a table and 
a chair as the sum total of your labors. A 
good way to show them to advantage is to 
place them in a small hallway, where in all 
probability you use only two articles of 
furniture. There they are a law unto them- 
selves, and removed from other things, 
they create their own atmosphere. Per- 
haps you have an old picture or mirror to 
hang over the table, or a hooked rug to 
throw on the floor. At any rate, build up 
the atmosphere of that little hall first, and 
then as your trophies accumulate spread 
out into a larger room or bigger hall. Old 
American pieces, perhaps more than others, 
demand an atmosphere in keeping with 
them, and it can be accomplished 
so easily with ruffled curtains, rag 
rugs, candlesticks, and other accessories. 





the 


Barbour 


This old piece ts the lower halt 
of a small highboy. It adapts 
itself with dignity to either 
the small or large room, and 
the formal or informal atmos- 
phere The low slat-back 
chair is equally interesting 


Wayside 


It is possible to mix American antiques 
and Georgian furnishings, early American 
and Queen Anne, and to make other com- 
binations of that type with success. But 
for the amateur it is safer to have one little 
hallway, or a single living-room, in which 
are placed the trophies found during the 
pursuit of the hobby, and to build around 
them the simple frame which they require. 

And it is in the process of creating this 
picture, in the actual search for the de- 
sired article, that you come on the true 
charm of the hobby. In the uncertainty 
of discovery, the doubtfulness of value, 
cand the odd corners where treasures may 
be found, lie a whole array of sporting 
chances which make of collecting a fasci- 
nating game. 

Did you 
on a back 


ever drive up to a house 
(Continued on page 188) 





At the left an old table which would 
look charming in a small hallway 
at the foot of the stairs. Laden with 
its many candlesticks, it revives an 
old habit of lighting one’s way to bed 
JD 
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Out darted Coak’s skinny hand to grab the bone. 





He moved with much swiftness. 


But no creature, except perhaps a striking snake, is as quick as the best type of 


collie. 


Wolf sensed or heard the outdarting of Coak’s hand and whirled about 


ee, and a Bons 


Wolf Encounters the Law. -A Human Enemy ‘Demands 
Fis Life, but His Mistress, Another Portia, Saves It 


By 


VER in the village, a mile distant 

from The Place, a mischievous boy 

tied a can to the tail of a friendly 

mongrel and harried the luckless 
beast merrily down the road. The dog 
at last, driven to panic by the clattering 
tin whose weight oppressed his sensitive 
tail-nerves and which smote against his 
flying legs, ran into a fence corner and 
cowered there, panting and foaming at the 
mouth. 

The boy sought to dislodge him from 
this sorry sanctuary and start him on his 
way again. This he did by yanking the 
dog out of the corner by the tail. The 
mongrel, in an ecstasy of fright and pain, 
whizzed about and drove his teeth into the 
lad’s arm and then snapped at his face. 

The arm bite was blunted by the coat 
sleeve and shirt. Yet it pierced deep into 
the flesh, making an ugly, though not 
serious wound. The panic-urged teeth 
raked the face so lightly as to inflict noth- 
ing worse than a few ragged scratches. 

Nevertheless, the unhappy dog had 
sealed his own death warrant. The boy’s 
bellows drew others to the spot. They 
saw his bleeding face and his torn and red- 
smeared sleeve. They saw the cur shrink- 
ing back again in his fence corner, snarling 
and growling, his thin body a-quiver with 
fear. 

“Mad dog!” shrilled a woman. 

“Mad dog!” echoed hysterically the 
fast-increasing crowd. 

One unsung hero stepped back into his 
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own house, next door, and reappeared with 
a shotgun. The contents of both barrels, 
at pointblank range, bore the poor little 
mongrel swiftly and mercifully beyond the 
reach of pain and terror and similar bless- 
ings of human civilization. 

That was all. But it was enough. 

It was enough to awaken in the quiet 
rural neighborhood the never wholly dor- 
mant dog-scare. The borough council met 
and decreed muzzles and other deterrents 
to biting. Mothers warned their children 
tremblingly against all stray dogs. 

A lost puppy, seeking refuge from a 
thunderstorm in a store vestibule, was 
tabulated as a potential mad dog, and 
most courageously was shot by the store’s 
proprietor. The new killing served to re- 
double the hysteria of the community. 

The fire-blue lake, with its circle of soft 
green hills, lay between the village and 
The Place. Yet the dog-scare news 
brought keen indignation to the Mistress 
and the Master. Neither of them was a 
maudlin dog-lover. Yet both loved dogs. 
There is a world of difference between the 
two terms. 

The collies at The Place for the most part 
never went to the village. Aside from the 
two car-dogs, none of them had gone 
thither. They were well content with the 
broad confines of The Place itself and with 
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the miles of forest and of mountain that 
stretched away behind it. 

They were licensed, all of them. But 
as they did not intrude on the populous 
section of* the township, they wore no 
muzzles, nor were they kept on leash. 
They had free run of The Place. The Mis- 
tress and the Master went on long forest 
tramps with them every day. It never oc- 
curred to these collies to go out of bounds, 
for from puppyhood they had been taught 
the boundary-lines of their home. 

Wolf was an exception. Always Wolf 
had been allowed to stray where he would. 
Too clever to be struck down by the fastest 
or most erratic motor car, he was as safe 
on the highroad as on the veranda. 

Of late years, Wolf had become more or 
Jess a law unto himself. Lad was dead. 
So was Bruce, the Beautiful. Wolf ruled 
supreme as king of The Place’s dogs. His 
was a venturesome and eccentric reign, not 
aloofly benevolent like Bruce’s or Laddie’s. 
For in some ways Wolf was like no othe 
dog. 

More and more utterly, with the passing 
of the years, he had become the loved and 
trusted chum of the Mistress and of the 
Master. He was their shadow, wherever 
they chanced to move; especially the Mis- 
tress’s shadow. Toward her his air of 
protective loyalty increased with every 
year. 

It was his pride to ride beside her on the 
car-seat, when she chanced to go driving 
without the Master or some guest. There 


he would sit, erect and vigilant, be the 
drive ever so many hours long. If she 
left the car to pay some call or to go into a 
store, the machine was as safe from moles- 
tation as though a troop of state police 
were guarding it. 

Woe—swift and sudden woe—to the 
man who might chance to lay hand on the 
vehicle or to approach unduly close to it! 
Protection of the Mistress and of the Mis- 
tress’s car was a mania with the stanch 
little red-gold collie. 

For example, a year earlier, an express- 
man had essayed to lift from the car’s 
rear seat a trunk brought over to the rail- 
road station. Before the Mistress could 
remember the guardian proclivities of the 
dog sitting beside her, the man had reached 
into the tonneau and had gripped the 
trunk—the trunk which, to Wolf’s mind, 
was one of the sacred possessions of The 
Place. In almost the same gesture the 
man was jumping back, nursing a furrowed 
wrist where the collie’s harrowing teeth had 
grazed as the hand had hastily been with- 
drawn from the danger-zone. 

The expressman—Ranson was his name 
—was also a dog man. To his eternal 
credit, Ranson did not resent the collie’s 
attempt to safeguard the car’s contents, 
but gave him praise for his vigilance. The 
story went around the neighborhood, and 
folk gave the car a wider berth, thereafter, 
when Wolf was in it. But none thought 
the less of him for his zeal. 

This was before the time when the 
village’s mad-dogless mad-dog scare stirred 


Portia and a Bone 


the insensate fear-dregs which lurk ever at 
the bottom of the human brain. For a 
space, during that insane era, everything 
was different. 

It was on a morning in the very vortex 
of the mad-dog crusade that the Mistress 
drove over to the village for the mail and 
to do the daily marketing. The Master, 
being overbusy at his desk that day, did 
not join her as usual on the matutinal 
round of errands. Monstrous proud was 
Wolf, as always at such times as he was the 
Mistress’s sole escort and when he was thus 
allowed to sit beside her on the front seat. 
Pride shone in every line of his compact, 
gold-red body. From time to time he 
would turn toward the Mistressand lay one 
white forepaw lightly on the arm nearest 
him. A ride of state, alone with her, was 
the chiefest of Wolf’s many life-joys. 

The Mistress had set forth somewhat 
earlier than usual from The Place. Real- 
izing that the mail might not yet be sorted, 
she went first to the market. Otherwise 
this story would not have been written. 

She had telephoned her market order in 
advance, and her purchases were ready. 
An employee of the shop came out to the 
car, his arms full of parcels. These pack- 
ages he placed in the tonneau. Wolf, from 
long experience with this, did not molest 
him. 

The man finished emptying his arms of 
the bundles. Then he picked up one of the 
bulkiest of them. It was a bagful of bones 
and meat-scraps, such as were presented, 
thrice a week, to The Place’s dogs. Out 
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from the bag he drew a tempting bone. 
This he offered to Wolf, of whom he was 
fond. Wolf took the bone daintily between 
his mighty jaws, wagging his bushy tail 
in recognition of the gift. The car started 
for the post office. 

Now, a dog does not add to the neatness 
nor to the cleanliness of an automobile by 
chewing a bone all over its seat cushions. 
The Mistress was aware of this. Yet she 
did not like to hurt the giver’s feelings by 
taking the bone away from Wolf while the 
car was still in sight of the market. So 
she drove as fast as might be to the post 
office, a furlong distant, before Wolf could 
become really engrossed in the treat. 

Arriving there, she got out of the ma- 
chine. Spreading a crumpled newspaper 
over the floor of the front part, she mo- 
tioned Wolf to descend, with his treasure, 
to this cramped space. 

“‘Eat it down there, Wolfie,” she ordered. 
“Then the car won’t look quite so much as 
if it lived in a slaughter-house.”’ 

She left him chewing happily, and went 
into the post office. 

Apart from getting the mail, there were, 
this morning, stamps to buy and a regis- 
tered letter to sign for. So the post office 
visit was considerably longer than usual. 

Left alone on the car floor, Wolf ate 
away complacently for a moment or so. 
Then, letting the bone fall between his fore- 
paws, he glanced up somewhat truculently 
The collie’s subconscious mind, never far 
off guard, told him that some human had 
halted alongside the (Continued on page 169) 





At a motion from the Mistress, Wolf dropped down at her feet, his bushy tail still brushing 
the floor in joyous wags, his eyes wandering in friendly interest around the strange room 






The three tunics of this frock of filmy 
mousseline, palest rose in color, are 
posed one over the other so that there 
are three thicknesses of the material 


O SOONER does the trim tailored 
mode become firmly established 
than we have to announce a new 

feeling in clothes for the street. In all 
probability it is just because the short- 
coated, almost square-lined, tailored suit 
has become a uniform, that the new softer 
combinations are making themselves felt. 
The well-gowned woman is conservative, 
but she does not care for uniformity, as 
it detracts so much from all individu. 
ality to see oneself reproduced on every 


side. Therefore the adoption of the new 
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FAS: Fl Oe Rees 


The Summer Evening Frocks 
Are Soft and Light in 


Fabric and (olor 


By Helen Koues 


soft coat, generally unlined, reaching to 
the top of the skirt hem, and worn over 
a frock that either matches exactly or else 
contrasts in some details which connect it 
to the coat. In short, a suit with a long, 
soft coat is newer than the stiff tailor- 
made, although there will always be women 
who definitely prefer one to the other and 
who remain loyal to their favorite. 


The Ubiquitous Scarf 


As regularly as spring comes around do 
figured materials appear en masse. It is 
as though the human figure budded with 
the trees, but it is a charming revival, and 
almost all of us accept it. This year 
scarves are one of the main exponents of 
pattern. They are seen everywhere and 
on all kinds of gowns, yet in spite of this 
wide distribution, women should give 
much thought to choosing them if they are 
to avoid the epithet of “common.” Just 
the right scarf with just the right suit 
makes up a perfect whole, but the wrong 
scarf with last year’s suit, for instance, is 
wasted effort. And the scarf worn just 
because it is the vogue is also a miserable 
makeshift, for unless a scarf completes 
something—a neck-line, or a color scheme, 
we will say—it becomes a superfluous 
accessory and is better left at home. 


High Lines and Low Lines 


We have little to say about line other 
than what we said last month. It remains 
conservatively straight, at least for the 
time being, although the Directoire ten- 
dency is eventually going to make itself 
felt. There is just the barest intimation 
of a higher waist-line on the newest models. 
There is a new little flare to the upper part 





Beige lace over a beige crépe slip 
Jashions the Germaine frock. Accent ts 
given to it by a band of cornflower blue 
ribbon onthe slip, topped with gold braid 


of some of the evening frocks in the shape 
of a short, sleeveless coat which reaches 
just to the hips. It is well illustrated in the 
sketch on the following page in the center. 
It is a graceful little touch for the slim, 
but only for the slim! 

Another definite note in the actual com- 
position of clothes is the long blouse reach- 
ing to the knee. After the tailored blouse 
and the overblouse, it comes as a veritable 
relief with its soft Russian lines. And, 
of course, it is the natural complement of 
the long-coated, semi-fitting suit. 


Hats may come and hats may go, but if 
the cloche ever leaves us entirely, it will 
be under strong protest. In Paris its 
vogue is as secure as ever. Of course they 
are wearing other shapes as well, but there 
is a special niche for the small, modified 
mushroom, that can not be suitably filled 
by any other type of hat. The medium- 
sized hat does not exist, however. They 
are all very large or extremely small, and 
the small ones should turn up in the front, 
at the side, or in the back, the exact loca- 
tion being entirely according to the owner’s 
personal taste. Large hats nearly all have 
a slight downward slant to their graceful 
brims, for after all, a big hat with a straight 
brim is an awkward affair, quite hopeless 
in these days of small heads and short hair. 
Felt will remain among the smart fabrics all 
summer, white felt being used with much 
success by many of the French modistes. 
The Paris houses seem to glory in using 
the good old stand-bys, such as picot, 
Bangkok, and grosgrain, and making them 
into such charming and unique creations 
that one never realizes their commonplace 
origin. Dyed lace is another new and 
effective trimming which one house uses 
to advantage by simply knotting it in 
a loose bow around the crown. 


New Treatments 


There are some fascinating and sum- 
mery ways of handling material which only 
Paris could have imagined. The use of 
floating capes of plain-colored chiffon over 
frocks of figured crépe or mousseline is a 
dainty thought. The idea is often seen 
reversed, with figured chiffon thrown over 


Palest rose crépe 
de Chine made 
the slender frock 
with wing-like 
drapery of pale 
rose mousseline 
finished with a 
picot edge. Both 
the color and fabric 
of this frock are 
much favored by 
Paris. The black 
satin frock at right, 
with buckle of 
brilliants, ts also 
typical of Paris 
in another mood 
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plain materials as a loose wrap, and the 
effect is equally interesting. The fact 
that so many frocks, even for day wear, 
are quite sleeveless makes a thin wrap 
an absolute necessity. It goes without 
saying that these gossamer chiffon affairs 
are equally as lovely in pastel shades for 
evening as they are in stronger colors for 
the daytime. 

The combining of colors is always a big 
issue with the dressmakers, but this season 
We seem to see more frocks than usual that 
are made up of two or three shades of the 
same color. .They are mostly carried out 
in chiffon, because by the very softness 
of its folds, it blends more perfectly than 
any other material. Gowns beginning in 
flesh pink, changing to salmon around the 
waist, and billowing in deep coral around 
the knees, are indeed creations of the gods. 
Lilac, orchid, and heliotrope is another 
charming combination for these chiffon 
frocks, as well as the very smart one of 
white, pearl gray, and deep cloud gray. 

Ostrich is a trimming which is having 
a great deal of popularity right now. It is 
typically a summer trimming however and 
would lack character on the average winter 
evening gown. The French houses are 
showing the old ostrich boa again, and it 
has been taken up over there with more 
enthusiasm than it has met with in this 
country. Perhaps we still associate it in 
our minds with sweet old ladies and little 
folding parasols; in any event it does not 
seem to suit the American mood. 

Red fox was used last winter by some 
of the most exclusive houses to trim coats; 
it has gained in popularity this summer, 
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and during the coming fall will surely 
be very smart. 
The Fascinating Accessory 

There is a strong trend toward wearing 
things in sets. Hat and purse to match, 
hat and scarf to match, umbrella, purse, 
and hat, are some of the attractive sets 
seen everywhere. It is a fad, which like 
all fads must be handled carefully, because 
if a very noticeable pattern is used for 
three things connected with the same 
costume, the effect is sure to be overdone, 
whereas if a conservative but unusual 
pattern or idea is used it adds a decided 
touch of smartness to whatever else one 
may happen to wear. 

Red stands out beyond all other colors 
for accessories, and silver runs it a close 
second, with all sorts of studded rhinestone 
trimming for everything from purses to 
actual street frocks of an exaggeratedly 
French nature. Silver beads, rather large in 
size, are also seen everywhere, and look very 
attractive wound twice around the neck. In 
fact beads have never been worn more 
fancifully nor more becomingly than now. 


Again the Short Skirt 

And last but by no means least some- 
thing must be said about the length of 
skirts. Paris is going back to the very 
short skirts worn about four years ago, 
and undoubtedly America will follow, as 
American women have always liked short 
skirts. From ten to fifteen inches off the 
ground is correct, and by the time this 
article appears in print they will probably 
be seen nearer the latter measurement 
than the former. 


The infinite vari- 
ety of the sum- 
mer mode 1s seen 
im the frocks on 
these two pages, 
each one ofa 
different fabric 
and trimming and 
each with a dif- 


ferent neck-line. 
This Molyneux 
frock with full 
Skirt is made 
of silver tissue 
and banded with 
bead and rhine- 
' stone embroidery 


MOLYNEUX 





Scarves are seen 
everywhere in Paris. 
Three, worn in dif- 
ferent ways, are 
shown above; white 
crépe birds appli- 
quéd ona black scarf, 
a printed scarf, anda 
black and white scarf 


Black is having a 
revival of interest in 
Paris. Chinese em- 
broidery also makes 
a bid for popularity 
in this Drecoll frock 
of black crépe with 
embroidery done 
im gold and colors 
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Be Smart and Not Commonplace the Scarf 


Must Strike Just the Right Note 






DRECOLL 
MODELE DEPOSE 


LUCIEN 
LELONG 









JEAN PATOU 


When the Parisienne 
uses printed crépe 


Jor frocks, they are’ 
most simply made, 
Lelong adds tiny — 


plaited ruffles to 
this dress without 
detracting from its 
simplicity of line 


Patou used rose- 
colored shantung for 
this unusual sports 
frock, with white 
collar and white 
ribbons that are 
pulled through the 
plait in front to fall 
over the skirt 
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When Vanity Is a Uirtue ’Tis 
Discretion Makes It So 



































The mosaic pendant above 
comes on a black cord 
and is charming with a 
frock on period lines. It 
1s almost natural size, 
price $1.75. The little 
handkerchief of fine 
French voile with drawn 
threads and footing is 
a charming accessory for 
the filmy evening gown 
of summer, price 50 cents 


The string of square crys- 
tal beads in the center 
is a bit of vanity in 
conservative taste. Their 
delicacy and colorlessness 
make them becoming to 
both blonde and brunette 
and suitable for day wear 
as well as evening wear. 
They are graduated and 
a litile longer than 
choker length. Price $5 


Slave bracelet of heavily plated while and 
green gold links (top), $4.50. Link bracelet 
(middle) of sterling silver with three sap- 
phires, $3.50. Mah Jong bracelet, $3.50 
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Miniature cologne bottle, 
one inch high, with pink 
or blue enamel top, to carry 
in the purse, price 75 cents. 
Above, a sterling silver 
double compact, with en- 
gine turning, and new 
square shape, price $5.05. 
Articles on this page will 
be purchased for you 
by our Shopping Service 
on recetpt of check 


The photograph shows a 
three-strand pearl necklace 
with square emerald clasp, 
$12.50. A bracclet to 
match ts $7.50. Thz crépe 
scarf in burnt orange or 
peach has two rows of long 
ostrich to form its graceful 
border, and make it com- 
plement the smart evening 
frocks. It is  reason- 
ably pricece at $22.50 


Set of collar and cuff pins in sterling sil- 
ver with rhinestones, $1.25. 
gardenia boutonniére, 75 cents, and a sil- 
ver monogram fob in diamond shape, $3 


At the left a 





An adorable frock for a little 
girl, of yellow voile with 
brown and white cross-stitch- 
ing in animal patterns. Price, 
$12.50. On the other side, 
another child’s dress of 
cream linen with coral and 
blue cross-stitching. $13.50 






Two little bags, about cight inches square, 
for porch sewing. One has pink and green 
embroidery on linen; the other, red and blue. 
They are $5 each. Below them the picture 
shows a white linen tubular pillow-case 
for the small pillow, with white embroidery 
and attractive cutwork design. The edges 
are hand-hemstitched; the price is $7.50 
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Crash runner with flower pattern printed in fast 
color thatis proof against acid and boiling. About $2.25 
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Some Simple 


Hand-work In The 


Russian Manner 
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Al the lop of page a charming 
doily sel on the new square 
lines, of écru linen with red 
and blue cross-stitching and 
hemstilching. Centerpiece and 
six place doilies make a 
colorful decoration for the 
summer lable. Price, $27 







The articles on this page may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice. Send check or money-order and slate 
colors desired for the embroidery, and sizes for 
the dresses. As many of these things are made 
lo order, two weeks must be allowed for 
delivery. The hand-worked things make charm- 
ing personal gifts for many occasions 
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Bridge-table cover of crash with design printed upon 
u by acid and boiling proof process. 


A boul $3.25 
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Hot-iron Pattern No. 4101, 25c, carries 
patterns for towels (above) and other cut- 
work medallions for linens. All mono- 
grams and single letlers on this page arein 
Pattern No.4500(2sheets ofalphabets) 25¢ 


Foreign Stitchery 
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Pamphlet No. 4102, 25c, carries 
directions for Breakfast Tray cover 
(left) in Mosaic Crochet and directions 
for ends for scarfs and table run- 
ners (above) in Giant Filet Crochet 


Lends Unusual Charm to 


Needlework for the Summer flome 


EEDLEWORK that is un- 
usually attractive and that 
can be easily and quickly 

done is what every woman wants 
today. This month I have pre- 
pared some designs that answer 
both these requirements. 

The monograms and _ initials 
used on the cut-work towels 
are taken from a new pattern 
that gives the alphabet in two 
sizes; the larger, three-inch letters; 
the other, half that size. The 
quaint little teapot on the break- 
fast tray cover is made from a 
second method of Mosaic Crochet 
that is entirely new... 

The two children’s dresses illus- 
trated are easily made, and the 





This Danish Buffet set is unusual in its 
touches of black in embroidery and edge, 
with rich colorings in the bouquets. Hot- 
Tron Pattern No.4100,25¢, carries S extra 
bouquets and full descriptive matter 


By eomne Orr 
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These Italian cut-work towels were made 
from Hot-Iron Pattern No.2003,25¢, which 
also carries directions for foreign hem- 
stitching, Roman and Italian cut-work 





embroidery may be done very 
quickly. Pink and white dotted 
Swiss was used for the one dress, 
the embroidery worked in white 
wool. The roses are done in the 
rambler rose stitch, the scrolls in 
darning stitch. The checked ging- 
ham dress has collar, cuffs, and 
pockets edged with darning stitch. 
Patterns for the dresses come in 
sizes 4 to 8 years. To secure a 
pattern, send 30c to Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service. 

Each embroidery pattern men- 
tioned on this page will be sent for 
25C, orall the patterns, 7 in number, 
will be sent for $1.65. Send check 
or money-order to Anne Orr, Good 
Housekeeping, New York, N. Y. 





Hot-Tron Pattern No. 2002, 25c, has 2 
large and 6 small designs for wool em- 
broidery on dotted Swiss dress, detail 
above. Pattern No. 503, 25¢, cross-stitch 
designs for gingham dress, detail above 
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THE NATIOGRA FASHION, SORE 
Ready-Made Clothes That You May 





















WEARTEX SCARF 
SCHMIDT KNIT SWEATER 


Fiber silk sweater wilh two- 
toned collar, cuffs, and front 
that may be worn as illustrated, 
with collar buttoned all the way, 
or as a Tuxedo sweater. In 
sizes 34 to 44, about $09.50 


Striped scarf of fiber silk 
with fringed ends, 72 in. long, 
about $3.95. Comes in black 
and red, tan and blue, silver 
and blue, tan and green, navy 
and tan, or black and white 


Hand-made dress of fine voile, 
hand-drawn and embroidered, 
with two flounces, in blue, 
green, gray, maize, orchid, 
peach, bisque or coral, sizes 
16 to 18 and 38 to 44, about $20 
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Buy In Your Local Shops 
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Is This Service.of Benefit to You? 


No service can be a help to you tf you do not use it! 
Have you learned how to use this National Fashion 
Service? Do you look to it for guidance in buying 
your clothes? Has tt saved you time and money in 
finding the best merchandise at the best prices in your 
own shops? If it has, tell us about it, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor National Fashion Service, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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All the models shown on these two pages 
may be purchased in your local shops. 
If your own shop does not carry them, 
write Good Housekeeping National 
Fashion Service for the name of a dealer 
in your locality who does carry them 


BLUEBIRD DRESSES 





STANDWARE 
SWEATER 


Tailored mohair sweater, braid 
trimmed, in sizes 34 to 44, 
about $15. It comes in while 
and two shades of blue or green, 
black and white, rose and white, 
navyand white, or grayand white 


Hand-made dress of fine hand- 
kerchief linen, bound in white, 
with hemstitched mctifs and 
tucks, in brown, rose, tan, 
blue, orchid, or maize, sizes 
16 to 18, 38 to 44, about $20 


—_— 


The models on these two pages 
were selected to give you an idea 
of the merchandise manufac- 
tured under these trade-marks. 
Ask your own shops for other 
models under the same names 


Sandals and patent leather 
pumps, Acrobat Shoes; in 
front, Buster Brown shoes 


ERE are a number of differ- 
H ent articles—each bearing a 
trade-marked name. What 
co these trade-marks mean to you? 
Are they the symbols of tried and 
proven merchandise, or are they 
"merely names? The only way to be 
assured of the real value of these 
trade-marks is to look for them in 
your shops, examine the merchandise 
carefully, and see for yourself the 
standards maintained by them. The 
trade-mark is a guaranty to you of the 
manufacturer’s integrity, of his desire 
to give you the best merchandise at 
the best possible values. In addition 
to this, the trade-marks illustrated 
from month to month on these pages 
have been investigated by us; we have 
found the merchandise bearing those 
trade names to be thoroughly reliable 
and worthy of recommendation to 
you. So when you see a trade-mark 
illustrated on these pages, you may 
know that not only the manufacturer, 
but we ourselves, stand behind it. 
The value of this guaranty may not 
be so apparent to you when you are 
buying merchandise of known value 
and frequent use as 
it will when you 
are buying some- 
thing of only occa- 
sional use. A bath- 
ing suit, for ex- 
ample, is used for 
only a few months, 
_and few people are 
‘familiar with the 
different trade- 
marked suits that 
are sold. The ones 
we are illustrating 
have many points 
of interest that will 


Boy’s pure worsted 
bathing suit, 2 lo 6 
yrs., about $4. Child’s 
suit of knitted jersey 
wilh duck embroi- 
dered onit, 4 to 8 yrs., 
about $3.25.W oman’s 
ene-piece, pure wors- 
ted suit (extreme right) 
34 lo 40, about $7.50 
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Look for These Trade- 
cMarks 
Own Shops 


im Your 


insure wearing quality, fit, and appearance. 
They are made of pure worsted, in at- 
tractive combinations of colors, and in the 
little boy’s and woman’s suits a pocket is 
concealed in the tights to hold safely a key 
or any other small articles. Then there is 
the rubber cape with bandanna and bag to 
match, that is very attractive, also the 
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Center, Educator patent 
leather shoe and play shoe. 
Right,Barefoot Moccasins 


amusing Dolphin bag, rubber lined, to 
keep a wet suit within bounds. 

Another place where the-value of 
the trade-mark is most apparent is 
in children’s shoes. While much has 
been written on the subject of fitting 
children’s feet properly, there is still 
an appalling lack of knowledge as to 
the kind of shoes to be worn and the 
way they should be fitted. The manu- 
facturer, however, has done his part 
in trying to remedy this, for he has 
made a study of children’s feet and 
worked out along scientific lines the 
kind of shoe that should be worn. 

All the shoes shown above are sold 
under trade-marks, and all are de- 
signed especially to help little feet 
grow as they should. Until a child 
begins to walk a great deal, the soft 
little moccasins shown near the center 
of the group will be comfortable and 
sufficient for his needs. But when the 
tiny feet begin to come in contact with 
hard floors and pavements (as nature 
never intended they should), a pro- 
tecting sole is necessary. Hence the 
moccasins at right and the play sandals 
at left, with thick soles, should be 
chosen. The patent 
leather shoes with 
no heels are de- 
signed for the 
youngest child, 
those with a very 
low heel for the 
olderone. Likewise, 
the two play shoes 
in front of the 
group are models 
for older children, 
but under the same 
trade-marks there 
are shoes to fit chil- 
dren of every age 


Checked rubber cape, 
sulk finish, blue, red, 
or green, about $10.50. 
Bandanna to match, 
about $1.50. Bathing 
bag (above) to match, 
about $4.25. Rubber- 
lined, cretonne Dol- 
phin bag (above) for 


wet suits, about $5 


SACONY 
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LNG THE 
NEW YORK “SH Ome 


The Summer Traveler May 


Find What She Needs 


A motor lunching kit which zs 
unusually complete in its out- 


Above at left, crépe de Chine frock with bands of self-material in contrasting color, 
brown with cocoa, navy with red, 14 to 20, $34.50. Swit, flannel skirt and novell 


fitting, and convenient in size. homespun coat, 14 to 20, $39.50. Straw tricorne, $13.75. Wool traveling coal, 
Price $15.95. Small suitcase of tan, gray, or green, 14 lo 28 and 36 to 42, $20.50. Straw and felt hat, $7.50 
black cowhide, exquisitely fitted Hand-loomed scarf, wool, all colors, $4. Enameled duck hat-box, $5.50. Large suil- 
with amber or shell. Price $27.50 


case, enameled duck, leather corners and straps, $14.75. Overnight bag of black 
; cowhide, unfitted, $5.50; fitted, $7.95. Compact steamer wardrobe trunk, $24.75 
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ULY and August may be considered 
J quiet months in the commercial 

world, but the New York Shops, 
with their transient clientéle, can not 
let down, and their windows and various 
departments are full of colorful summer 
things for all occasions, with the prices 
marked as low as possible. July is travel 
month. New Yorkers begin to leave the 
city for week-ends or for the summer, and 
from the west and south people begin to 
come-to New York, pouring in to replace 
the outgoing regulars. 

With the summer exodus upon us we 
have; selected things this month which 
should. be most helpful to traveling. 
There.is a small overnight bag, either fitted 
or unfitted, and a small suitcase, quite 
complete with everything one could possibly 
need, and furnishing room for two frocks 
and their accessories as well. 

Then there is that conveniently sized 
trunk, the steamer wardrobe,.small and 
compact yet making it possible to hang 
one’s frocks out: straight. A nice, large 





— Silk broadcloth sports dress, in yellow, coral, 

or while, with white kid belt and crépe de 
Chine lie, 14 to 20, $29.50. Voile frock at 
right, trimmed with allover white chainstitch 
_ embroidery, t4 to 20, French blue and peach, 
_ $17.75. Ten days must be allowed lo order 





Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will promptly buy for you any of the 


articles pictured on these two pages, 


upon receipt of check or moner-order. 


Trunk, suitcases, and motor lunch kit 
will be sent express collect on account 
of weight.. On the other- articles 
the sending charges will be prepaid 





A pullman robe (left) of Seco, a 
mercerized material, in dark-blue 
or copen, small, medium and large, 
with case, price $5.50. Leather 
slippers and case, women’s sises 
3 to 8, men’s 6 to 12, price $2.50 
Right, changeable satin pullman 
robe, blackund navy, copenand gold, 
delfl and cerise, 3 sizes, price $0.75 





suitcase for the woman who does not care 
to bother with a trunk, a semi-collapsible 
hat-bag, and a motor lunching kit of 
convenient shape, thoroughly fitted out 
with every possible comfort for eating while 
touring, make up a complete luggage outfit. 

The frocks have all been chosen with a 
single end in view. They are easily packed 
and do not crumple; even the homespun 
suit will stand hard wear without wrinkling: 
as will serge and twill. It comes in three 
lovely combinations, yellow flannel skirt 
with brown and yellow mixed coat; white 
skirt with white, red and blue mixed coat; 
and a tan skirt with blue and tan coat. 

Below, on this page, are a sports frock, 
an afternoon dress, and an evening frock, 
which, with the suit, form a complete ward- 
roke for the week-end visit. The hats 
may be had in many colors and are soft 
and comfortable for motor or train wear. 
The two somber-colored kimonos are 
especially made for use on trains and will 
not separate in front on account of the 
inside ties. 





The perfect summer evening frock is a combi- 

nalion of chiffon and soft cream lace with a 

bouquet of vari-colored flowers. This one 

has a conservative neck-line and modishly 

draped skirt with the lace falling in points. 

Pink or blue, sizes 14 10 20, pie $58 
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eA Tailored Sports Frock and a Chiffon Evening 
Dress for the Summer Wardrobe 


By 


NE needs such a variety of clothes 
for midsummer wear, that two 
equally simple, but totally differ- 
ent types of frocks have been 

selected this month for the woman who is 
making her own. summer wardrobe. One, 
a dainty evening dress, suitable for the 
dinner engagement or summer dance, may 
be made of chiffon or Georgette crépe. The 
other, a tailored model for sports wear, 
would make up well in tub silk, crépe de 
Chine, linen, or even flannel, should one 
wish to have a slightly warmer costume. 
The evening dress hasa skirt designed in 
three flounces, which are cut in separate 
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Patterns for the tailored sports frock and 
the guening dress may be obtained im sizes 
34 40 40 at a price of sixty cents apiece 





Fig. © shows 
dart at top of 
the placket- 
opening in the 
sleeve; Fig. 2 
shows the plac- 
ing of facing 


on the sleeve Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2 
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Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A scarf which 
may be 
snapped to the 
collar of the 
Sports frock 





sections for both front and back. The 
edges of the flounces, the neck, and lower 
edges of sleeve caps are bound with narrow, 
bias folds of the material. Bands of ribbon, 
or of silk like the slip, or of a contrasting 
color, are stitched to the blouse, as indi- 
cated in the sketch. A soft girdle may be 
made of satin or of the dress material, and 
the flower which finishes it may repeat or 
harmonize with the color of the bands. 
The slip may be made of a contrasting or 
self-color, depending on which will better 
bring out the coloring in the material. 

The chief interesting features of the 
tailored frock are the tucked vest with 
box-plait overlapping the dress in center- 
front, tailored sleeves with faced placket 
and French cuffs, set-in pockets, and a 
narrow leather belt; a belt of the material 
may be used, but it is not so smart. If 
striped material is used for the dress, the 
vest may be cut crosswise of the goods, 
instead of using tucks as decoration. 

The sketch above shows an interesting 
use of the scarf, which is so popular this 
season. This scarf is attached to the dress 
by means of snappers on the under side of 
the collar, so that it can be easily detached. 
The scarf thus becomes quite a part of the 
costume when worn, and adds considerably 
to the smartness of the ensemble. 

Before basting the parts of the garment 
together, decide upon the kind of seam 
you will use, because if stitched fells or 
French seams are used, these should be 
basted so the seams are on the right side 
of the garment. For the tailored frock, 
stitched, fells, French seams, or plain seams 
overcast are suitable, depending on the 
kind of material used. The dress of 





Fig. 4 
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chiffon or Georgette crépe, as well as its 
slip, will require French seams throughout. 

In making the placket for the sleeve of 
the tailored frock, five easy steps are neces- 
sary. (1) Fold the sleeve lengthwise, on a 
line with the top of the opening marked 
for the placket, and run a dart by hand, 
one-eighth inch wide or less, beginning at 
the top of the opening and running to 
a point one-half inch above the open- 
ing (Fig. 1). (2) Place the right side of 
the facing to the wrong side of the sleeve, 
and sew a very narrow seam by hand with 
fine running stitches, all around the 
opening (Fig. 2). (Continued on page 178) 





To order patterns for these dresses, send 


stamps or money order to Good Housekeeping — 
Pattern Service, 119 West goth St., New York 
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Fig. 3, finish- 
ing under fac- 
ing of placket; 
Fig. 4, upper 
facing in place 
ready for fin- 
ishing; Fig. 5, 


Fig. 5 jinished placket 
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Through ie Magic Art of the Mending Basket to 
Additional —Manths of Usefulness 


delightful pick-up work which re- 
quires little or no concentration 

after the initial planning, and goes so 
quickly that in no time, so it seems, some- 
thing entirely different has been evolved. 
Take a tablecloth, for instance, which 
has “‘begun to go” on the folds. This is the 
usual place and is due largely to the cloth’s 
having been creased on the same line when 
laundered. By simply cutting on the 
length, through the worn creases, the cloth 
may be remodeled into bureau scarfs, or 
table runners and individual place mats. 
For very small cost, the edges can be 
machine-hemstitched, then a single crochet 
stitch through the holes will make an effec- 
tive and durable finish. This may be done 
either in white or in color. The table runner 
illustrated at the bottom of the page is 
54 inches long by 18 inches wide; the place 


R" ASHIONING linen is the sort of 


- mat, 18 inches long by rr inches wide. 


Again, we find in the mending basket an 
old blanket worn through the center but 
still containing possibilities of warmth and 
comfort if used in some other capacity. 
Cut this into squares, about one yard long, 
hem, and you will have warm absorbent 
pieces to fold about the baby of the family 
when he is taken from his tub. 

Then there is the blanket that is per- 
fectly good except that the binding is worn 
or faded. Here are two ways of freshening 
a blanket after the binding has become 
shabby: First, rip off, do not cut off, the 
worn ribbon and crochet a scallop or shell 
in its place. Use heavy wool for this and 
a steel crochet needle, which will go 
through the blanket easily to pick up the 
stitches. The edge may be done in a color, 
which is very effective, or in white or 
cream-color to match the blanket. 

I strongly advise this method of renew- 
ing the binding, as it is effective and 
launders better than ribbon binding. 
However, should you favor the ribbon, 





The apron at center was made from 
aman’s shirt. A pattern for it will 
be sent on receipt of 25c. Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service 


By 


Caroline 





Gray 











get silk blanket binding from two to three 
inches wide. Baste the binding carefully 
on only one side of the blanket, and 
stitch by machine. Repeat the process 
on the other side, allowing at least one 
inch of the,binding on each side. 

Instead of the second machine stitching, 
you may finish the binding with feather- 
stitching. In this case, remember first to 
baste the binding, as otherwise the ribbon 
may loop up in places and your work will 
have to be done over. 

Following the color scheme of the room 
in which the blanket is to be used is a 
pretty conceit. 

It is often a good plan to cut so-called 
new bibs and wash-cloths from the good 
parts of partly-worn towels. This is par- 
ticularly true of Turkish bath towels, 
which do not need to be cut double as 
would be advisable with less heavy fabric. 
Bind with tape, or finish with crochet. 

The imaterials used in men’s shirts are 
usually so good that the thrifty housewife 
can not put them in the rag bag when they 
are worn at the collar. To remodel a shirt 
of this kind, rip off the collar band from the 
front to the shoulder. seams,-rip across 
the shoulders, then forward on the arm-- 
hole from the shoulder to the underarm | 
seam, then down this seam to the bottom - 
of the shirt. This removes the fronts. 
Use one front as a pattern and lay it on the 
other front just one button lower. Now 
use the recut front as a pattern for the 
other one, laying it level from the bottom 
up. This gives you two perfect fronts, 
the worn part at the top having been cut 
away. Replace these fronts in the shirt. 
This will make the front of the shirt 
a little shorter than the back, but it 
will still be long enough. When they are 
past remodeling, the shirts make very nice 
utility aprons like the one sketched here. 
The pattern may be placed on the shirt 
as indicated in the three small sketches. 





When the binding of blankets is 
worn, replace it with ribbon or 


a crocheted edge. Cut baby blan- 
keis from partly-worn blankets 
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CHAPTER XI 


T WAS in August that 
we heard from Lionel 
—a jubilant letter. 
He had done a set of 
stories for one of the big- 
paying magazines, and he 
had been asked for as many 
more as he could write. 

“Everybody has  for- 
given us, Jerry. They 
have killed the fatted calf, 
and Bernice is having the 
time of her young life say- 
ing ‘I told you so’ to her 
parents. Nothing succeeds 
like success. I wish we 
might come out to see you 
and Mimi, but Bernice and 
I are thinking of Paris— 
that is, if this unholy in- 
vasion of Belgium by Ger- 
many doesn’t stir things 
up too much. However, 
why worry? With modern 
ammunition no war can 
possibly last six months. 

“The whole town is talk- 
ing of your romance. It 
has been written up in all 
the papers, and I am send- 
ing you the latest account. 
Nothing authentic, I am 
sure, but if your life is any- 
thing like this sounds, it 
must be at top-notch. Mrs. 
Le Brun says that Mimi’s 
letters are rapturous—that 
she adores the mountains, 
and that you and she spend 
hours in the saddle. It 
sounds good to me at this 
particular moment, when 
the thermometer here is in 
the nineties. 

“All our world is, of 
course, away, but I have 
these stories to do—and as 
I have said, Paris is in the 
offing. Olga is also staying 
on. There is talk that she 
may marry again—she is 
seen everywhere with a 
steel magnate who has just 
brought his plant to St. 
Louis. It would be the 
irony of fate, wouldn’t it, 
if Olga should add multimillions to grand- 
father’s fortune? I wish highwaymen 
were in fashion. Id tie my head up in a 
handkerchief some night and strip her of 
her diamonds! Oh, well, old chap, here’s 
to your health and happiness, but I know 
you have them without my wishing. What 
are you writing? Don’t stop because you 
have married a wife. Stiles Sanderson 
groans every time your name is mentioned. 
He says you are a genius spoiled by luxury 
and loving.” 

I read Lionel’s letter to Mimi as we rode 
home from the little post-office at the cross- 
roads. She made no comment when I 


finished, but there was a flush on her 
cheeks. 

“It was good of you,’ I said, as I put 
the letter back in my pocket, “to write that 
way to your mother.” 

The flush deepened. “I knew people 
would be asking questions. And I didn’t 
want them to know the truth.” 

I turned in my saddle. ‘Just what do 
you mean by that, Mimi? Whatis the 
truth?” 

“Oh, well, things are different, aren’t 
they, from what we expected?” 

OV iew sa 

“T told mother that I adore the moun- 





I was still looking at the doll. 
I pay you enough for your charity, 
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it?” She 
“You have me’ 


— 


will you let me keep 
shook her head. 


tains, and I do. And when we are on our 
horses, Jerry, I am happy—that’s enough 
for mother. If I had given all the facts— 
that you work like a slave, while I twiddle 
my thumbs—we should be the laughing 
stock of St. Louis.” . 

“Do you think I care,” I flung out 
furiously, “what St. Louis thinks?” . 

“I care,” obstinately. ‘They are my 
people.” 

There seemed to be nothing to say in 
answer to that, so we rode on in silence. 
I had had another letter which I did not 
show Mimi. It was from the employment 
agency, and it gave me no encouragement. 
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Blood Will Tell—in the End—but Sometimes 
There is a Long Wait. Jerry Found the Months 
Long While He Waited for Mimi to Forgive 
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At this season of the year women preferred 
work in the hotels to that on ranches. 
They might be able to do better for me 
later. 

The news seemed at the moment ap- 
palling. That very morning our _half- 
breed, Sally, had left us. She and. her 
husband had felt the call of the open road, 


_and she was going back to visit her own 


people until cold weather came on. 
_ Lhad cooked the breakfast and had car- 
ried Mimi’s chocolate in to her. She had 


been adorable in a frilly blue negligée and 
lacecap. The contrast between the luxury 
_ encomipassed by the four walls of her room, 
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and the state of the kitchen after Sally’s 
hurried departure, had been almost farcical. 
I had sat and talked with her, trying to 
make a joke of it all, while my heart was 
like lead. 

I proposed, before I left her, that she 
should ride to the post-office with me. I 
had found that out-of-doors she was more 
like herself. The untidiness of the house 
oppressed her, weighed on her spirits. 
While she dressed, I made things as 
straight as I could. I refused to face the 
fact that we should have stayed at home, 
to bring some kind of order out of the 
awful chaos of Sally’s house-keeping. 


Preathers 


Yet, should we have stayed? And why 
face facts? It was with a sort of eat-drink- 
and-be-merry attitude that I closed the 
door behind us, and left Quentin on guard. 

To push the joys of our adventure to its 
extreme limits, I suggested that we ride 
back to the house, get the little car, and 
motor to the hotel for luncheon. When 
we returned that night we could have a 
picnic supper—there would be no dishes, 
no cares until the next day. 

Mimi was at once lighted by anticipa- 
tion. “You're a darling, Jerry.” 

And so young was I, so ready to be 
happy, that I flung all forebodings away 
from me and took my holiday with a will. 

When we entered the hotel, we were 
much observed. We still wore our riding 
clothes, and we created, as always, a sensa- 
tion. I was picturesque in corduroys and 
broad sombrero, while Mimi in boots and 
breeches was like a graceful boy. 

I asked for a room, that we might make 
ourselves presentable, and when I had 
signed for it, I cast my eyes idly over the 
names on the register. 

Then, suddenly, the world turned black. 
There was a scrawled signature which 
seemed to have a sinister significance, and 
it was the last I should have looked for in 
that place. 

I lost my nerve completely. I wanted 
to pick Mimi up and fly with her back to 
our ugly, red-painted house and shut her 
in. I was overwhelmed by a sense of 
impending catastrophe. 

I controlled myself, however, and fol- 
lowed the boy to our room. As the bright 
light from the window streamed upon me, 
I saw Mimi observing me with some 
curiosity. 

“How pale you are, Jerry! 
well?” 

I caught at that as giving me a possible 
excuse. “I have a beastly headache. 
Would you mind very much if we had 
lunch up here?” 

A shadow fell across her face, but she 
managed to say cheerfully, “Of course, 
we'll have it here—” 

My mood changed in a moment. I de- 
cided recklessly to run the chance. If the 
thing was to be, it would be. Why try to 


Arent you 


hide? “‘T’ll rest a bit and see what hap- 
pens,” I told her. “TI don’t want to spoil 
our day.” 


We went down, finally, to the dining- 
room. We were late, and most of the 
guests had eaten and gone. I had little 
appetite, but Mimi was hungry and en- 
joyed the really delicious food. She was 
as gay as you please, and talked and 
sparkled. I responded as best I could. 
To people at the other tables we must have 
seemed at our ease and care-free. And how 
could they know that the sight of every tall 
man who entered the room drained the 
blood from my face and made my heart 
beat madly? 

It was not until we were a mile or two 
away from the hotel that I drew a quiet 
breath. Mimi insisted on driving the car 
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back, and I let her. My nerves were 
shaken, but that was not the reason I let 
her drive. I had a feeling that in keeping 
her eyes on the road she might miss seeing 
clearly any one who passed. 

Nothing happened on the way home, but 
I knew the blow would fall, and it did. 
Three days later, we were riding up the 
trail toward the lake in the cup of the 
mountains. The ascent was steep, but our 
ponies knew every inch of it. They 
stepped carefully and took what seemed 
almost insurmountable hazards with an air 
of lazy accustomedness. It is impossible 
to give in words the charm of that high 
country—the wine of the air, the perfume 
of sun-warmed evergreens, the color and 
contrast of golden aspen and gray rocks, 
the emerald shadows of the wooded spaces. 

We came at last to a plateau, where our 
horses rested. From this height we could 
survey the trail below. We could see the 
faint line of it, lost here and there 
among the trees, but emerging always in a 
zigzag descent toward the valley. Not a 
soul was in sight. I lifted Mimi from her 
horse and held her in my arms. 

“This is our world, my dearest. 
that you love me, Mimi.” 

She said it. She seemed all mine in that 
moment. My doubts fled. She was mine; 
no one could take her from me. 

We had brought our lunch with us, and 
when I had taken it from the saddle-bags, 
I turned and saw Mimi again staring down 
the trail. 

“There’s some one coming up,” she told 
me. 

I crossed the intervening space and stood 
beside her. Far down a horseman was 
ascending. He wore a broad hat which at 
that distance gave the effect of an animated 
mushroom as it bobbed up and down. As 
he came nearer, we caught the tic-tac of 
his horse’s hoofs on the rocky trail. Then 
we saw that he wore lacquered boots which 
glistened in the sun. He rode in the Eng- 
lish style and lacked the swinging grace 
which makes the cowboy the centaur of 
the plains. 

Higher they came, and higher. I was 
aware of the horseman’s height, of his 
length of limb. Then suddenly my breath 
seemed to leave me! I knew who it was. 
The thing had happened! Here was the 
man whose name had been scrawled on the 
hotel register. Andy Fuller was riding up 
the trail! 


Say 
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T WAS too late, of course, to avoid him. 
There was only one path, and he must 
take it. Even if I made some excuse for 
flight, he would be upon us before we could 
get away. 

But I would not watch him come. I 
went over to a rock and set out our box of 
sandwiches and thermos bottle of coffee. 
Nearer and nearer echoed the tic-tac of his 
horse’s hoofs. Waves of hot blood seemed 
to flow over me as I stared out toward the 
mountains. I knew that if Mimi saw my 
face, she would be aware of my agitation, 
so I kept my back to her. I tried to 
whistle, and managed a few faint notes of 
a popular tune. 

I heard a gasp and knew that he was 
upon us. 

“Andy!” Mimi was saying incredulously. 
“Where did you come from?” 

I whirled around to see him leap from 


Peacock Feathers 


his horse and catch both her hands in his. 

“T’ve found you at last, Mimi.” 

“Were you looking for me?” 

“Why else should I be in this God- 
forsaken country?” He was smiling down 
at her. “I’ve been staying at the hotel 
at Eagle Lake—”’ He broke off to say, 
“Hello, Jerry,” as I came forward. 

“This is—unexpected.” My voice was 
cool. 

“Rather, isn’t it? I intended to ride 
over to your ranch and surprise you. But 
the first day on these roads put my car out 
of commission. And while I was waiting 
to have it fixed, I thought I’d try some of 
the trails. This is great luck.” 

I simply loathed his air of assuming 
a welcome. I stood there stiffly, saying 
nothing. 

But Mimi’s tone was eager. “It is per- 
fectly peachy to see you, Andy.” 

I wondered if she really meant it. How 
could she mean it? I remembered the 
things she had said—‘‘How Andy would 
crow.” 


AND now she was urging him to stay 
and have lunch with us. “There’s 
enough foranarmy. And there’s so much 
to talk about.” 

Well, he accepted, and I broke bread 
with him as if he were not my bitterest 
enemy. Our three horses grazed on the 
dry, crisp grass. 

And Andy was asking questions. 
you’re happy, Mimi?” 

“Of course.” 

“But after the honeymoon, what? I 
can’t quite see you contented in these 
surroundings.” 

“Can’t your Why not?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing here but sky and 
mountains.” 

She laughed, with her chin tilted and 
her eyes lighted. “Nothing but the sky 
and mountains—and Jerry.” 
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But he did not see what I saw. That 
Mimi was playing the game to the limit. 
If she had suffered disillusionment, he was 
not to know. JI wondered if she was aware 
of what was ahéad of her. How did she 
expect to meet the moment when he would 
see our ugly house? 

When we finished our luncheon, I gath- 
ered up the papers and burned them care- 
fully on the bare rock, stamping out the 
fire. Then I said briefly, “It is going to 
rain.” 

The sky had grown dark—the air was 
filled with the strange unquiet which comes 
before a storm. Leaves danced madly 
against the murky gray—there was the 
rush of wind in the pines. 

Mimi hated storms. She turned on me 
her startled glance. “TIsn’t there any place 
we can run for shelter?” 

T helped her to her horse and led the way. 
Andy brought up the rear. The whole 
thing had the effect of unreality—that the 
three of us should be high up in this 
mountain world alone—I and my wife, and 
the man who loved her. 

The trapper’s hut had been empty for 
years. The country had been hunted over 
until there were few animals left whose fur 
was valuable. But the hut was built of 
good sound logs and was in the center of an 
open grassy space. Within were a few 
broken chairs, a rickety table; cobwebs 
were woven in fantastic draperies across 
the windows; there was the rustle of field 
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Then, after a moment’s silence. 


mice among the dried leaves that had 
drifted in through the open door. 

We had a race for it toward the end. 
Mimi’s hat was off and blowing back from 
her face. Andy’s hat was off, too, and 
mine—the blood was red in our cheeks 
where the wind had buffeted them—what 
a picture to look back upon, with our racing 
horses, our youth, the storm at our heels! 

We came into the cabin laughing with 
the sheer joy of the excitement. The rain 
drove in after us. Andy and I pushed the 
shrieking door shut, and there we were in 
darkness. : 

“Some ride!’”? Andy said. 

“I adore it!” Mimi was breathless. 

We sat down on the rickety chairs, and 
gradually our faces emerged like white 
masks in the uncertain light which blurred 
the rain-washed, cobwebby windows. 

And now a constraint came upon us. 
Our voices, beating against the noise of 
the thunder, were thin and artificial. The 
lightning, washing through the room in 
waves of incandescence, gave us an air 
of unreality, as if we were ghosts of the 
bright creatures who had raced with the 
storm. 

It was after one of the weird illumina- 
tions that Mimi clutched my arm. “Jerry, 
I’m afraid.” 

I drew her to me. What did’I care if 
Andy was there to resent my air of pos- 
session? She was mine. 

“My dearest,” I said, “it will soon be 
over.” 

Andy struck a match and lighted a 
cigarette. The spurt of the flame showed 
his dark face. ‘‘Nobody,” he said with a 
touch of his old insolence, “is going to 
believe it, when I go back.” 

“Believe what?’’ Mimi demanded. 

“That I found you two billing and cooing 
like turtle-doves.” 

Mimi’s laugh had a teasing quality. 
“What did you expect to find?” 

“I thought by this time you would be 
bored to extinction.” 

“But Pm not.” 

“No,” abruptly—“apparently not.” 
“T came 
with some news for you. But it can wait. 
You are going to ask me to dine, aren’t 
you, Mimi? I want to see your earthly 
Paradise.” sj 

I held my breath. My mind was filled 
with the vision of that ugly, red-painted 
structure. Of the cluttered kitchen, of 
dead flowers in the vases, the whole hope- 
less _untidiness and commonplaceness of — 
it all. : 

Then, amazingly cool and controlled, 
Mimi’s voice came, “But I am not going 
to ask you to dine with us, Andy; nor to 
see—our Paradise.” a 
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FULLER was, I know, as surprised as I. 
“You aren’t? Why not?” a 
“Because up here in the mountains, 
where men are red-blooded,” th was 
laughter in her voice, ‘“‘real men, viene 
there might be danger.” _ 
“What kind of danger?” 
“You and Jerry would be at each other’s 
throats before the evening was over. Isn’t 
that the way it is always in novels? 
A lonely spot—three people—gun-play— 
tragedy? It is what we get in the movies, 
isn’t it?” (Continued on page 162) 
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* HERE’S some one coming up,’’ Mimi told me. Suddenly my breath seemed to leave 
me. I knew who it was. The thing had happened—Andy would not give her up! 
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Good Housekeeping, 


OOK and keep cool should be 
the maxim of every home dur- 
ing these warm and oftentimes 
uncomfortable days of July 

and August. Now, if ever, each mem- 
ber of the family should assume at 
least a small part in lightening the meal 
planning and preparation which fall 
upon the housewife’s shoulders. For 
every mother should be privileged to 
enter into the pleasures and fun of 
week-end outings, when all members 
of the family are at home, with the 
knowledge that her culinary duties are 
not only lightened, but made enjoyable 
as well. 

Fortunate is the family that possesses 
a porch or shady lawn on which to 
enjoy the week-end meals. For simple 
one-plate meals can be easily served 
out-of-doors aided by a tea wagon and 
large trays, one for each member of the 
family. Simple luncheon sets, with 
heavy paper napkins, eliminate much 
laundry work, greatly simplifying 
meal preparation. 

Even though deprived of out-of-door 
facilities in serving the Sunday meals, the 
indoor meals can become play in the hands 
of a forethoughtly housewife. To simu- 
late as nearly as possible the out-of-door 
atmosphere, the housewife should take 
particular pains in preparing her dining- 
room and table appointments. Have the 
room just as cool, airy, and comfortable 
as possible under existing conditions. Air 
the room well, and draw the shades, when- 
ever necessary, to shut out the intense 
heat of the sun. Be most scrupulous in 
the care of your table linen, using only 
crisp, oy tablecloths or luncheon sets. 
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We are indebted to Ovington Bros., New 
York City, and T. G. Hawkes, of Corn- 


ing, N. Y., for the tea table and china 


Luncheon sets are particularly cool for 
summer and are easily laundered. Never 
forget a bit of a nosegay from the garden 
as the centerpiece of the table, for often 
just the sight of a bright, sunny flower 
will entice the weary appetite. Set each 
cover in order, without a clutter of silver 
not needed at the meal. In short, make 
everything in and about your dining-room 
suggest comfort, order, attractiveness, 
and immaculate neatness. 

Too much can not be said in favor of 
planning such summer Sunday dinners, 
evening teas, or suppers as can be almost 
wholly prepared on Saturday, leaving a 
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\ Hot Weather 
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few finishing touches to be com- 
pleted on Sunday. And we urge 
you, the housewife, to bear this in 
mind when planning your own 
menus. Always keep your refriger- 
ator well stocked for the friends and . 
neighbors who may “drop in” for 
tea or the evening repast. There 
should always be plenty of salad 
dressings, fresh fruit, fruit juices, 
salad greens, and the usual staples 
on hand. 

In the menus accompanying this 
article, the Department of Cookery 
has tried to eliminate as much Sun- 
day cooking, dishwashing, and gen- 
eral meal preparation as possible. 
You will note that the first Sunday 
dinner menu starts off with a Pine- 
apple Mint Cocktail. Fruit is not 
only abundant, but refreshing and 
appetizing in the summer, and it 
should be included in one form or 
another in the daily diet of every 
healthy person. There is no nicer 
way of presenting a hot weather 
meal than with a fruit cocktail. 
Fruit cocktails may be of almost 
any fruit combination properly 
sweetened, the portions served in 
small glasses, not more than two 
tablespoonfuls to each person. It 
is always the best plan to put the 
cocktail together the night before 
it is to be served, letting it stand in 
the refrigerator until serving time— 
thus perfectly blending the flavors 
of the combined fruits. If raw fruits 
only are used, they should be allowed to 
stand in a sirup made of one cupful of 
sugar to one-half cupful of water to insure 
a delicate blend. Many fruits are greatly 
improved by a little lemon-juice—not 
enough to make the cocktail sour, but just 
enough to heighten the natural flavor. 
Other delightful cocktails may be made 
from a combination of raspberries and diced 
oranges; sliced fresh pineapple and stoned 
cherries; or diced oranges with a bit of 
mint; blackberries and diced bananas; 
peaches, stoned cherries, diced oranges and 
a bit of angelica; or blackberries, nutmeg, 
lemon-juice, and sugar. 







Continued examination of the first Sun- 
day dinner menu will show that the Pressed 
Chicken, Piquant Potatoes, Green Peas, 
Lettuce Salad, and Chocolate Cream 
Dessert may be wholly or partially pre- 
pared on Saturday. The Pressed Chicken 
may be wholly prepared on Saturday as 
follows: Cover a five-pound fowl with cold 
water to which one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one bay leaf, one teaspoonful 
of celery seed, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper have been added. Boil until the 
meat falls from the bone, replenishing the 
water when necessary. Remove the fowl 
from the broth, and when cool remove the 
bones and skin. Return the bones to the 
broth and boil for twenty minutes longer. 
Meanwhile cut the chicken up in small 
pieces and combine it with two pimientoes, 
chopped fine, one green pepper seeded and 
diced, three- fourths cupful of stoned green 
olives, one-third cupful of chopped pecan 
meats, and one-half cupful of finely diced 
celery. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Strain the hot broth and remove 
as much fat as possible. Measure two and 
one-half cupfuls of broth. Soak one table- 
spoonful of gelatin in one-fourth cupful 
of water for five minutes. Then add the 
hot broth, and when the gelatin has dis- 
solved, combine with the other ingredients. 
Place in a cold wet mold to stiffen. When 
ready to serve, cut in slices. 

For the Piquant Potatoes, prepare 
four cupfuls of diced cooked potatoes 
Saturday night. 
On Sunday, in pre- 
paring for the Sun- 
day dinner, add 
two teaspoonfuls of 
minced parsley, 
two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped onion, 
one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of celery 
seed, two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful 
of paprika. Pour 
over all one-fourth 
cupful of vinegar. 
Meanwhile heat 
one cupful of cream 
andonetablespoon- 
ful of butter. Pour 


A Fish Mousse 
proves a most de- 
lightful Sunday 
dinner main dish 





Sunday Dinner 
Pineapple Mint Cocktail 


Pressed Chicken . Piquant Potatoes 
Buttered Green Peas 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Chocolate Cream Dessert 


Sunday Supper 


Cucumber Salad with Salmon Dressing 
Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
“ked Tea Southern Cinnamon Cake 


Sunday Dinner 


Watercress Soup 
phced Cold Lamb Meat Relish 
New Potatoes with Bytter Sauce 
3uttered Asparagus 
Coconut Orange Cream 


Sunday Supper 


Green Pepper Salad 
Spicy Egg Sandwiches 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Mock Strawberries and Cream 
Iced Chocolate 


Sunday Dinner 


Vegetable Cocktail 
Fish Mousse Creamed Potatoes 
Spinach Masked with Eggs 
Apricot Ice Cream Sponge Cake 


Sunday Supper 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Graham Bread and Cream Cheese Sandwiches 


Blueberry Cake Iced Fruit Punch 
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over the potatoes, and work in with a fork 
to avoid breaking. 

For the Buttered Green Peas, on Satur- 
day night shell sufficient peas to serve your 
family, wash them well, dry, and place 
in the refrigerator until it is time to cook 
them on Sunday. Prepare the lettuce, 
tie in a cheese-cloth bag, and likewise place 
in the refrigerator on Saturday night. 

From Mrs. Lynda Eberbach, of Michi- 
gan, comes a recipe for Chocolate Cream 
Dessert used in the above menu. This 
should be prepared Saturday night. For 
Chocolate Cream Dessert, soak one table- 
spoonful of gelatin in one-third cupful of 
cold water for five minutes. Meanwhile 
melt one-half a square of chocolate, add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of boiling water, and one-half 
cupful of hot milk. Simmer gently until 
thoroughly blended, then combine with 
the gelatin. Whip two cupfuls of cream, 
to which add one-half cupful of powdered 
sugar. Combine with the gelatin mixture 
and fill a mold previously lined with lady- 
fingers. Chill thoroughly before serving. 

The Cucumber Salad with ‘Salmon 
Dressing called for in the Sunday supper 
can be partially prepared on Saturday. 
Break apart, wash, and dry one head of 
lettuce, and place in a cheese-cloth bag 
in your refrigerator. Pare two cucumbers, 
cover them with ice-cold water, and 
place in the refrigerator. Cook sufficient 
fresh salmon to make one cupful when 
shredded, or use 
canned salmon, if 
preferred. Place in 
the refrigerator. 
Sunday night ar- 
range individual 
servings of the 
crisped lettuce 
leaves on the plate 
and place thin slices 
of cucumber with 
a sprinkle of finely 
minced onion, salt, 
and pepper, using 
one teaspoonful of 
minced onion for 
six servings. Add 
to the salmon 
either a commer- 
cially prepared or 
home-made (Con- 
tinued on page 206) 


No cold meat dish 

is complete without 

a meat relish, as 

given in his article 
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The Fruits of the Berry Bush 


By 


Florence 


Spring 


Every ‘Recipe Tested in the Department of (Cookery 


ERRY time is anticipated both by 
those who enjoy consuming the de- 
licious berry products and by the 
housewife who finds them such a 

help in completing the summer table. 
Fresh, uncooked berries should be freely 
utilized for dessert, but there are as well 
numberless delicious, cooked berry dishes 
which the family can not but enjoy. 

Monadnoc Blueberry Escallop is delight- 
ful. Prepare two cupfuls of soft bread 
crumbs and toss them lightly in one-fourth 
cupful of melted butter. Meanwhile pick 
over and wash three cupfuls of blueberries. 
Grease a covered baking-dish and arrange 
a layer of the buttered crumbs in the bot- 
tom. Then arrange a layer of the berries 
and sprinkle with sugar. Repeat the lay- 
ers until all the materials have been used, 
having bread crumbs on top. Use about 
three-fourths cupfuls of sugar, the exact 
amount depending upon the sweetness of 
the berries. Sprinkle three tablespoonfuls 
of hot water over the top of the prepared 
dish, cover, and place in a 400° F. oven. 
Bake for thirty-five minutes, removing the 
cover at the end of ten minutes. Serve 
warm with Hard Sauce or Foamy Sauce. 
Thin slices of buttered bread may be used 
instead of the crumbs. 

For Busy Day Raspberry Pudding, 
simmer four cupfuls of fresh raspberries, 
one cupful of sugar, and one-half cupful of 
water, until the raspberries are tender and 
the sirup is thick. Meanwhile shave thin, 
slivery pieces from a loaf of bread which is 
at least twenty-four hours old, removing 
all crusts. Spread the bread with very 
soft butter. Grease a large bowl or pud- 
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ding-dish and fill with alternate layers of 
cooked berries and bread, packing down 
each layer solidly so that the bread will 
absorb the berry sirup. Do this early in 
the morning, then cool and chill until serv- 
ing time. When needed, unmold and serve 
with plain or whipped cream. 

For Blueberry Batter Pudding, pick over 
and wash two cupfuls of blueberries. 
Measure and sift together two cupfuls of 
bread flour and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt. Beat two eggs well and combine with 
two cupfuls of milk. Add to the flour 
mixture gradually while beating constantly 
with an egg-beater. Continue beating 
until the mixture is full of bubbles. Then 
add the berries. Grease a baking-dish and 
pour in the batter. Dot two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter over the surface of the batter. 
Bake in a 450° F. oven for about thirty- 
five minutes or until the batter is thor- 
oughly cooked and the top is brown. Serve 
with Hard Sauce. 

For Good Blueberry Cake, pick over, 
wash, and thoroughly dry one and one- 
half cupfuls of blueberries. Then flour 
them with one tablespoonful of flour. 
Measure and sift together two cupfuls of 
bread flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Cream together one-third cupful of sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Add one 
well-beaten egg and then add alternately 
the flour mixture and one cupful of milk. 
Then add the floured blueberries. Pour 
into a well-greased and floured cake pan 
and bake at 4oo° F. for forty minutes. 

For Berry Puffs, cream together one- 
fourth cupful of shortening and _three- 


fourths cupfuls of sugar. Add one egg well 
beaten. Meanwhile measure and sift to- 
gether two cupfuls of pastry flour and four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add to. 
the mixture alternately with one cupful 
of milk. Last add three-fourths cupfuls of 
berries—either blueberries or raspberries— 
which have been floured with one table- 
spoonful of flour. Pour into hot gem pans 
and bake at 400° F. for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve with Berry Sauce made by 
rubbing one and one-half cupfuls of berries 
through a ricer and sweetening to taste. 
For Old-Fashioned Berry Biscuit, pre- 
pare a standard recipe for baking powder 
biscuits. Measure and sift together two 
cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Work in shortening with the finger-tips 
until the mixture is crumb-like in con- 
sistency. Add one cupful of blueberries 
or hucklebketries, and last cut in lightly 
three-fourths cupful of milk. Roll out, cut 
in rounds, and bake at 450° F . for fifteen 
minutes. " 
Epicurean Raspberries are refreshing in 
warm weather. Pick over and wash firm 
raspberries and chill them well. Prepare 
halves of canteloupe and chill them. Ar- 
range the raspberries in the canteloupe 
halves and serve as a dessert or as the break- 
fast fruit. Pass powdered sugar with them. 
For Berry Parfait, half fill a large shallow 
serving dish with thick cooked custard or 
vanilla ice-cream; on top place a layer of 
firm ripe raspberries, loganberries, or black- 
berries. Sprinkle with powdered sugar and 
top with whipped cream on which a few 
kerries have been arranged. Serve very cold. 


Safeguard your baking 
by using our Cooking 
by Temperature Chart. 
Address Bulletin Ser- 
vice, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West 
40th Street, New York 
City, enclosing 25c 


How 


PONGE cake is always welcome, 
whether topped with luscious sliced 
peaches or strawberries, or used as 
the piéce de résistance of afternoon 

tea or a porch supper. 

Of course, much depends upon the bak- 
ing, and for sponge cake, as for any other 
cake, the use of a heat-regulated oven or a 
portable oven thermometer solves this 
problem. By the use of one or the other, it is 
possible to heat the oven to the desired tem- 
perature, and to maintain this tempera- 
ture throughout the entire baking period. 

The Institute has a favorite sponge cake 
recipe which is easily made and always 
produces a cake which is light, fluffy, and 
delectable in texture. To make this cake, 
measure and combine one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of sugar and one cupful of water. 
Place over a rather slow heat, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Then con- 
tinue simmering, without stirring, until 
the sirup reaches 238° F., or threads when 
tested with a fork. Meanwhile separate 
the yolks and whites of six eggs. Beat 
_the egg-whites until stiff enough to hold 
their shape when the bow] in which they 
are beaten is inverted. When the sirup 
has reached the desired temperature, 
pour it over the beaten egg-whites very 
gradually, beating constantly. Con- 
tinue beating until the mixture is quite 
cool. Next, beat the six egg-yolks until 


they are thick and lemon-colored, and to 








them add one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Beat well and then fold into the egg-white 
mixture thoroughly. As the next step, 
measure and sift together one cupful of 
pastry flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Fold this flour mixture into the egg mixture 
and continue folding until both mixtures 
are thoroughly combined. Grease a loaf 
or angel cake pan very lightly, and dredge 
well with flour. Be sure that no surplus 
flour is left in the pan. Pour the mixture 
in the cake pan. Place in an oven which 
has been preheated to 320° F., and bake 





In making Boiled Sponge Cake, pre- 
pare the sirup and add to the stiffly- 
beaten egg-whites; then thoroughly 
blend with the beaten egg-yolks, and 
last, fold in the flour and the cream of 
tartar. Bake at 320° F. for one hour 


The 
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to Make Sponge Cake 


for one hour at this constant temperature. 
It is not necessary to examine the cake 
until the baking period is over, for with a 
constant 320° F. heat, there is no danger 
of the cake burning. At the end of the 
baking period, instead of removing the 
sponge cake from the pan immediately, 
turn it upside down on a cake cooler, which 
allows a circulation of air under the cake. 
Allow the cake to remain in this position 
until it has shrunk sufficiently from the 
cake pan, and then lift off the pan. The 
cake should be as light as a feather, even 
grained, and delicate of texture. Such a 
delicious cake in itself is most frequently 
served without frosting, with just a sprin- 
kling of powdered sugar over the top. 
Often one desires a smaller sponge cake, 
and the following is an excellent recipe: 
Separate two eggs and beat the yolks 
untillight. Add gradually one-half cup- 
ful of sifted sugar, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar dissolved in 
one teaspoonful of cold water. Beat 
again until very light. Add the grated 
rind of one quarter of a lemon or orange. 
Meanwhile measure and sift one-half 
cupful of pastry flour. Beat the two egg- 
whites until stiff enough so that the bowl 
in which they are beaten can be inverted. 
Add thesifted flourand beatenegg-whites 
alternately to the egg-yolk mixture. 
Pour into a lightly greased and floured 
pan and bakeat 320° F. for forty minutes. 
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SALT ADDED 
DURING COOKING 


SALT ADDED 
AT THE START 





SALT ADDED 
AFTER COOKING 


Flavor results vary greatly with the time of adding the salt when cooking vegetables 


Salt, Its Use as a Seasoning 


T’S bad luck to spill the salt.” This 
and similar ancient superstitions show 
that salt has been known for a very 
long time. Then there are other refer- 

ences to salt which go far back in civiliza- 
tion, but it has been found that the use of 
salt is an acquired civilized habit. People 
living in a primitive state of civilization 
do not use it and do not crave it, but people 
who are accustomed to using salt miss it 
greatly when they are deprived of it. They 
especially crave it with vegetable foods. 

In the past few years there has been a 
craze for a salt-free diet for the treatment 
of many diseases and even in health, but 
the tendency is now somewhat the other 
way. Extreme salt restriction, except in a 
few diseases, is now passing out. Salt is a 
normal constituent of the body, there being 
about eight parts of Sodium Chloride or 
common salt in one thousand parts of 
human blood. The hydrochloric acid of 
the gastric juice is formed from the chlorine 
of the salt. 

Foods naturally contain sufficient salt 
to meet the needs of the body. The main 
reason, then, for adding salt to foods is 
flavor, for it certainly adds a zest to foods 
when one is accustomed to its use. Salt 
is the most important condiment, being 
used by more people and in larger 
amounts than any other condiment. It 
is also quite important in this position, 
as a pleasing taste is conducive to good 
digestion. 

Most people, however, eat too much 
salt, the average daily consumption being 
about two-thirds of an ounce for each 
person, and some use considerably more. 
This is about three or four times what it 
should be. The excessive pouring of salt 
on the food at the table is due either to a 
careless habit, or to an attempt to dis- 
guise the flavor of poorly seasoned or 
otherwise improperly prepared food. 
Each vegetable has its own flavor, which 
may be lost when salt is used excessively, 
and the desirable thing is to have this true 
vegetable flavor developed to the highest 
degree. Salt brings out the vegetable 
flavor and may be added until this point 


is reached, but it should not be added to 
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the point where the flavor of salt is 
distinguishable. 

Salting is largely a question of method 
rather than amount. It is better to add salt 
before the food is cooked, thus cooking the 
flavor in, for a small amount of salt added 
to foods before or during cooking pene- 
trates to all parts of the food uniformly. 
This was borne out in experiments con- 
ducted in Good HousreKEEPING Institute. 
String-beans were selected for the experi- 
ment, as any toughening of the fiber could 
readily be detected in them. Equal quan- 
tities of string-beans were cooked in uten- 
sils of the same size and material, with 
equal amounts of boiling water, and for 
the same length of time, over uniform 
flames. To the beans in kettle number 
one, salt was added at the same time the 
water was added. To the beans in kettle 
number two, salt was added one-half hour 
before cooking was completed. Salt was 
added to the beans in kettle number three 
after they were cooked. The beans cooked 
with the salt were not so dark a green as 





the beans cooked without salt, but the 
difference was very slight. Very little if 
any difference in tenderness could be 
detected, and all preferred the flavor of 
the beans to which the salt was added in 
the beginning, with the beans to which 
salt was added the last half-hour of cook- 
ing as the second choice. If the vegetables 
are toughened by boiling~in salted water, 
it is but very little, and the improve- 
ment in flavor more than compensates 
for it. 

When the salt is added to the food after 
it is cooked, there is a probability that 
more salt will be added than is needed. 
The salt will not penetrate to all parts of 
the food, and the flavor will not be so well 
developed. One will also probably be able 
to detect a salt flavor, and the effect will 
last not only in the mouth, but also in 
the stomach. 

Salt should be added to the foods to be 
cooked in proportion to the amount of 
liquid to be used rather than to the amount 
of food. In cooking cereals, use one to 
one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls of salt to 
a quart of liquid. The salt should be 

added to the water before the cereal is 
added. In cooking vegetables, the mem- 
bers of the testing staff found that either 
one or one and one-fourth teaspoon- 
fuls of salt to a quart of the cooking 
medium produced the most satisfactory 
flavor. 

One-half teaspoonful of salt to each 
pint of liquid was found to be satisfactory 
for white sauce. In making white sauce 
the method of adding salt to the flour 
and then cooking with the fat, adding 
the liquid last, is preferable to either the 
method of creaming the fat and flour 
mixed with the salt, and then adding to 
the milk, or of adding the seasoning to 
the white sauce after it is cooked, as the 
first method develops the most flavor. 
The use of a moderate amount of salt 
may be considered good hygiene. 

One should remember, though, to use 
moderation in salting as well as in every- 
thing, and that well prepared foods with 
their true flavor fully developed are the 
end to which one is working. 
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HERE is nothing new in the idea 
of ice-cream, and yet a word con- 
cerning a dish so universally liked 
by young and old is always season- 
able and, therefore, in a sense always new. 
There are few dishes which can be so 
varied in texture, content, and flavor, and 
still be known by the same name, as ice- 
cream. To one, ice-cream means a rich 
Philadelphia cream, and to another a dish 
which is hardly more than a milk sherbet. 
We have experimented to produce one 
which, while possessing the velvety 
smoothness of the former, is less expen- 
sive to prepare. 
For such a cream, place in a double- 
boiler one quart of milk and heat to the 
-,scalding point. While the milk is heating 
mix one-half cupful of sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt and moisten with three 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk. To this add 
one-half cupful of the scalded milk. When 
thoroughly blended and 
free from lumps, add 
gradually to the hot milk, 
mixing well. Allow to 
cook twenty minutes, 
stirring often enough so 
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that the resulting mixture is smooth and 
creamy in texture. Remove from the heat 
and pour slowly over one egg which has 
been beaten light with one-fourth cupful 
of sugar. Set aside to cool, and when 
thoroughly cold, add one cupful of cream 
which may be beaten slightly if desired, 
and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. The 
custard is now ready to freeze. 

Tf you desire a chocolate ice-cream, use 
only two tablespoonfuls of flour and add 
two squares of melted chocolate and an 
extra quarter of a cupful of sugar. To 
insure an even blending of the chocolate 
after melting, mix with it three table- 
spoonfuls of hot water before adding to 
the custard. 

For variety add to the foundation cus- 
tard, when cold, one and one-half cupfuls 
of pulped fruit, either fresh or 
canned. The fruit is best pre- 





















After cooking twenty minutes, pour 
the hot milk mixture slowly over one 
egg beaten light with one-fourth 
cupful of sugar and set aside to cool 


After freezing, the water should be 
drained off and the tub repacked 
with ice and salt. Place over alla 
burlap bag and set aside to ripen 


Ice-cream may be deliciously 
varied by adding either 
fresh or canned fruit to 
the custard before freezing 


Lee-Cream 


Way 


pared by pressing through a potato-ricer, 
colander, or strainer. This separates the 
fruit into small particles which blend with 
the custard, producing a smooth result 
free from hard frozen pieces of fruit. The 
pulped fruit may need extra sweetening or 
not, depending on whether it is fresh or 
canned in a sugar sirup. 

For those who desire a richer cream and 
one which is easily prepared, Strawberry 
Velvet Cream is an excellent choice. Press 
through a potato-ricer enough strawberries 
to make two cupfuls of pulp. Add from 
one to one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
depending on how sour the berries are, and 
two cupfuls of cream. Mix thoroughly 
and freeze. 

Equally delicious will be found Apricot 
Ice-cream, which is made, by mixing equal 
quantities of cream and canned apricots 
drained and pressed through a potato- 
ricer. This will require no 
sugar, as the apricots 
are sufficiently sweet. 
Peaches, raspberries, ba- 
nanas, and pineapple or, 
in fact, almost any fresh 
or canned fruit which 
(Continued on page 119) 


When is a Wife Not a Wife? 
You Will Find One ‘Perfectly 
Good -Answer in This Story of a 


Parteggre Marriage 


ARY BRENT turned from the 
familiar shore-line of gray and 
green upon which her hungry 


eyes were feasting, to the 
woman lying listlessly back in the steamer 
chair beside her. 

“Don’t you just love it, Mrs. Archer? 
Every time I come home, it seems more 
wonderful to me.” 

Her voice, unusually low for a woman, 
was husky with feeling. Words came 
crowding impetuously from her lips as if 
to make room for the emotion piling up 
behind them. 

“T think it is my last journey. Four 
months a- year away from Robert is too 
big a price to pay for any career, and this 
time they kept me over there almost twice 
that long.” 

On the older woman’s lips a smile 
began to form, but halted before it 
reached her high cheek bones. The eyes 
with which she answered the eager gaze 
of her companion were old and slightly 
cynical. 


“You are not a typical traveling wife, 


my dear,” she said softly. ‘Most of the 
women one meets crossing think four 
months a year at home with a husband an 
ample price to pay for being supported 
magnificently en route the rest of the 
time.” 

“They don’t love their husbands, then,” 
said Mary Brent positively. “If my 
success as a decorator did not depend so 
much on European buying, no one could 
pry me away from Robert for a week-end. 
In the six years of our marriage we have 
never even begun to say all the things we 
want to say to each other. There hasn’t 
been time.” 

“T wonder if you know how fortunate 
you are?’ Then, so low it was almost a 
whisper, “Hold on to it, my dear, hold on.” 

Mary Brent looked quickly into the 
other’s eyes. Then as quickly away. 
There was something there, she felt she 
should not see; something no one should 


see. She wanted to put out a hand and 
touch Elizabeth Archer’s sleeve. - Instinc- 
tively she knew she must not. Reserve 


like that was not a thing to be lightly 
broken. She wondered, as she had won- 
dered many times during this past week, 
what this woman’s life had been. A sud- 
den shipboard friendship, compound of 
steamer-chair propinquity and a natural 
community of tastes, had sprung up be- 
tween them. 

Mary Brent at thirty, vital, expressive, 
happy, aroused a queer combination of 
envy and protectiveness in Elizabeth 
Archer. There was a sort of downright- 
ness about Mary that both appealed to 


and repelled her. Mary was honest. She 
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would take life standing. But oh, how 
sure she was! She saw life so definitely in 
terms of black and white. Life wasn’t 
like that. It was mostly gray. 

Elizabeth Archer at fifty, quiet, poised, 
exquisite, was all that the younger woman 
most admired. You could always count 
on her to do the right thing, she reflected. 
Yet, sitting here beside her now, Mary 
had the feeling that under all the charm 
of this exterior there was something tragic, 
defeated. How fragile she looked! Her 
eyes, beautifully placed under the slender, 
curved line of eyebrow, belonged to another 
age and place. They were a thousand 
years old. Sometimes they were a thou- 
sand years dead. Mary wondered again 
what going home could mean to her. She 
realized, with that recurrent chagrin of 
the very frank, that all the confidences 
had been one-sided, but she was far too 
old a traveler and too sensitive a person 
to put personal questions. 

“Here are Mr. Chadwick and Mr. 
Smith,” she said lightly. ‘They should 
have definite news from the captain.” 

“Shall you be terribly disappointed if 
we don’t dock tonight?” 

“Terribly,” replied Mary. “It is my 
husband’s birthday. I exhausted the 
whole bag of American tricks on poor 
Italian art dealers and steamship officials 
that I might make this boat and get home 
a week earlier. 

‘“‘And what news?” she asked, turning an 
anxious white smile upon the two men 
who had come swinging down the deck 
to stop beside her. 

“Tough luck, Mrs. Brent,” said the 
elder. He was a lawyer, with tolerant 
eyes and a large, friendly mouth. ‘That 
husband of yours is going to have to wait 
another day. To save a little Sunday 
night overtime this company’s going to 
hang us up out here until morning.” 

Mary Brent’s gray eyes clouded. “Why, 
Mr, Chadwick—it’s an outrage. We could 
make it easily by eight o’clock.” 

“Of course, we could,’”’ he sympathized, 
“but there’s nothing to do about it. Cap- 
tain has his orders from the New York 
office. Between ourselves, he’s as annoyed 
as we are. 
the smoking room is wild. They’re telling 
each other just what they would do to the 
company officials if they could get their 
hands on them.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Harrison Smith. They’re 
safe enough. Probably just coming in 
from the eighteenth hole and contemplat- 
ing a nice cold shower.”’ 


Smith here says the crowd in’ 


“That’s the chap I feel sorry for,” said 
Chadwick, as a young man with a cap. 
pulled low over a face white and drawn 
hurried@by on his way to the Captain’s 
office. “His wife is dying, and he’s trying 
to get home before the end. This delay 
must have hit him hard.” 

“How terrible!” Mary Brent’s eyes 
filled with tears. Her own disappointment 
seemed trivial in the face of this real grief. 
What if it were Robert who was dying 
and she was trying to get home! 

“At what time do we dock tomorrow?” 
Mrs. Archer asked. 

“Seven,” said Smith. “We’re in Quaran- 
tine this evening between six and seven. 
Thank heaven we'll get the Sunday papers. 
That’s something.” 

Dinner and Quarantine were both over 
by eight o’clock, and the last grumble in 
the saloon had temporarily submerged 
itself in the crackling folds of a newspaper. 
As the boat moved slowly up the harbor, 
Mary Brent, her face pressed to the win- 
dow, picked out the lights upon familiar 
landmarks. Harrison Smith played chess 
with Ann Robins, brisk young graduate 
student from Columbia, who had been in 
London doing research for her doctor’s 
thesis. Mrs. Archer sat idly watching 
them. Of the group, Mr. Chadwick 
seemed to be the only one interested in 
the world’s news. Occasionally he com- 
mented aloud, and the chess players gave 
him the minimum of polite attention. ; 

“Well, well!” he said. ‘That’s too bad.” 

“What’s up now, old man?” Smith asked. 

“Why, the Harknesses are getting a 
divorce. You knew her, Mrs. Brent. - 
Except for yourself and old Bob I would 
have thought there was not a better matri- 
monial risk in New York. They seemed 
to be made for each other. She names 
a co-respondent. It’s probably one of 
those trumped-up affairs to satisfy the 
New York law’s idea of ‘adequate 
grounds.’ ” 

“More likely another of these part-time 
marriages gone on the rocks,” said Smith 
with a cynical lift of his dark brows. 
“Tdleness and transportation—that’s what’s 
playing the devil with American mar- 
riage. The women of our set, except 
the ones who have broken through, like 
Mrs. Brent, and you, Ann, haven't got 
enough to do. They spend their time 
going somewhere and thinking about going 
somewhere else. January at Palm Beach. 
Spring on the Riviera. Summer at New- 
port. What sort of life is that for the 
husband who stays at home earning the 
wherewithal? He wants a little recreation 
and sympathy, too. New York is always 
full of women ready to provide both. The 
chances are that ultimately he will be 


UT, Mary,’’—Robert’s voice was almost a sob—‘‘you must believe that I have never loved any other woman—that 
I never can love any one else. Oh, my dear, to think that I’ve lost you!’ He bowed his head above her hands 
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sufficiently wretched to accept. Then 
what?” He shrugged his shoulders, and 
Mrs. Archer, who had been watching him 
with a curious intentness in her gray eyes, 
opened her lips as though she would speak. 
Then closed them again. 

“When the wife gets back,” Smith went 
on, “‘there’s the devil to pay. Instead of 
drinking the dose which she herself has 
mixed, and starting over again on a better 
basis, she sees Chadwick, or me, or some 
other lawyer.” 

“That’s a long speech for you, Hal— 


and a feeling one,’ said Ann Robins 
lightly. “You sound far more like a sum- 


mer widower than one of the wariest of 
New York’s wary bachelors. Ill admit 
that the metropolis in slip-covers is a 
desolate and homeless waste, but what can 
one do about it? Wait a minute. Before 
you answer me please note that your last 
play has cost you the game. I check your 
queen and king.” 

But Harrison Smith was more interested 
in the conversation than in his defeat. 

“Smith is right, Miss Robins,” said 
Chadwick. ‘In our profession we have 
plenty of opportunity to judge.” 

Mary Brent moved from the window 
to a chair nearer the group. ‘‘You are 
both talking of New York. That’s a very 
small fraction of the United States, thank 
goodness! Besides, the people we know 
are only a handful, even in New York— 
and we’re not all like that.” 

“More like it than you think, Mrs. 
Brent,” Smith answered. “And New 
York is the pace-maker. Every little 
town from Sacramento, California, to 
Bangor, Maine, has a carefully nourished 
ambition to be exactly like us.” 

“But if a man really loves his wife, other 
women won’t tempt him,’ said Mary. 
“And if he doesn’t—well, the sooner she 
finds it out, the better.” 

Mary’s lips closed tightly as she finished 
speaking, and her mouth which, when she 
smiled, was upturned and nicely curling 
became a straight and rigid line. She 
turned toward Mrs. Archer for confirma- 
tion. Instead she touched in the gaze of 
those odd gray eyes something that seemed 
to Mary almost like pity for her. 

Mr. Chadwick was speaking with the 
leisurely reasonableness of a man whose 
training has accustomed him to meet 
positive opposition undisturbed. “It isn’t 
so simple as that, Mrs. Brent. If it were, 
there would be little work for us lawyers. 
There’s a wide gap between the thing a 
man wants to be and the thing he is. The 
right combination of loneliness and tempta- 
tion has trapped many a man into doing 
something he would give a large slice of 
his life to undo. Love has very little to do 
with it. In performance, we’re a pretty 
feeble lot. As I get older, I feel more and 
more that the best thing we can do for 
each other is to try not to put too great 
a strain on the other fellow’s rope.” 

“Tt sounds like dangerous doctrine to 
me, Mr. Chadwick,” said Mary Brent 
with a positive turn of her neat brown 
head. “If we don’t demand the best, 
we'll always have to be content with the 
worst.” 

“Perhaps, but until women can face all 
the possibilities squarely and take the 
logical consequences, they’ll get only 
subterfuge and hypocrisy.” 

“YT wonder,” said Elizabeth Archer, 
speaking for the first time, “if you would 
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The older woman put out a hand and touched Mary’s wrist. 


be so lenient with an offender of my sex.” 

“I’m afraid I would, Mrs. Archer,” 
Chadwick smiled, turning tolerant blue 
eyes upon her. ‘So much of my business 
is with sin and sinners, my judgment may 
be warped. I have come to doubt the 
existence of an unpardonable sin.” 

“You are an unusual man,” she said 
almost ironically. 

He shook his head. ‘Not exceptional, 
any more,” he said, “but I have known 
marriages that did not begin to be suc- 
cessful until they were almost wrecked.” 

“Yes,” said Smith, “and husbands who 
did not begin really to appreciate their 
wives until they had discovered the 
tawdriness of a substitute.” 

“The trouble with most of us is that we 
expect to buy monogamy with a marriage 
license—and it doesn’t come that way,” 
Ann Robins contributed. 





“When 


“Exactly,” Smith agreed. “It has to 
be earned, and—it isn’t a part-time job. 
That settled, shall I take my revenge?” 

With quick, sure fingers he set up his 
men on the black and white squares of the 
chess board. Mary moved back to her 
place at the window. She wanted to be 
alone out there in the dark with Robert. 
How glibly they talked! Mr. Chadwick 
was different—but the others— They 
had not been married. Why, it was this 
very sense of security, this knowledge 
that Robert belonged to her and to her 
alone, that she belonged to him—it was 
this that made their marriage the blessed 
rock it was. 

The ship had come to anchor now, and 
there, so close it seemed she could almost 
reach up and run her fingers along them, 
were the lights, like ribbons of stars, 
marking the outline of the Brooklyn 





one has paid a terrible price for a truth, it helps if one can pass it on. Love, real love, ‘dies very hard” 


bridge. In the distance the skyscrapers 
of lower New York, flat black against the 
blue of night, climbed up and up like 
~ building blocks in a child’s castle. A 
lighted. window here and there gleamed 
like a wise owl’s eye. 

To be so close to it all, yet out of it. To 
be here almost within reach of Robert’s 
arms, and not in them. The moon on the 
water . . . Now . this minute it 
was sifting through the ruffled muslin 
curtains in their room at home. Their 
room .. . Robert beside her! © She 
caught her breath. How plainly she could 
see it all, every fold and wrinkle in the 
white bedspread! She could gather the 
moonlight up in her hands and spill it 
through her fingers. She was rising on 
her elbow now to look across his broad 
back at the dark head against the pillow 
. . . to look as she had looked on a 


hundred other nights since their marriage. 
To look and secretly exult in her content. 


Wife-content. Mother-content. Her own 
man. Her grown-up little boy. Their 
home. The deep, peaceful sleep which 


she had given him out of her love. Peace, 
that was it; peace, and this tremendous 
content of belonging. What did these 
people know about love? Their love— 
hers and Robert’s—had nothing to do 
with comings and goings. She was Robert 

part of him. He was part of her; 
an essential part, like the blood in her. 
heart. What a boy he was And 
she had found six gray hairs in his head 
the night before she left. He had minded 
her going this time, more than ever. She 
remembered how he had urged her to 
send some one else. She recalled tenderly 
the boyishly desperate quality of his 
voice. 


“Tt’s hellish without you. This place 
is a morgue.” 

And to have stayed away almost twice 
as long as she had intended! But what 
could she do? - Those two new contracts 
were too big to turn down. It would have 
been madness. 

Mrs. Archer had spoken twice before 
Mary heard her. She was saying something 
about turning inearly. A sudden shocked 
exclamation from Mr. Chadwick brought 
her definitely back into the circle again. 

“Jim Demerest—of all people! You 
knew Demerest, Smith. Corking good 
lawyer. Decent sort, too! That’s tough 
luck.” 

Mrs. Archer rose from the chair and 
clutched the table with both hands. Her 
face had turned the color of her pre- 
maturely gray hair. Every drop of blood 
seemed to have (Continued on page 134) 
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Are you getting the best service from your 
Lf not, you will probably 
Jind the reason in the following article. 
The material for this article was obtained 
Jrom our readers who so kindly answered 


refrigerator? 





the refrigerator questionnaire which was 


published last March in this Department 


of the Institute 


WONDER if you realize 

the details of refrigerator 

testing in Goop Houssr- 

KEEPING Institute and 
the lengths to which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute goes 
to insure you real refrigerator 
efficiency when purchasing 
from our approved list. Each 
refrigerator is mounted on its 
testing stand and iced to ca- 
pacity. Thermometers are 
placed at three positions in 
the refrigerator, with special 
care that the bulbs have only 
air contact. Only after a 
period of at least twenty-four 
hours allowed for chilling are 
inside temperatures first re- 
ported. 

At the expiration of this 
period the thermometers in 
the refrigerator are read at 
one-hour intervals during the 
working day until the total 
time of the test has extended 
over a period of one hundred 
hours. Room temperatures and moisture 
content of the air are also carefully re- 
corded. The ice is weighed twice each 
day, and this weight is checked by the 
water drip. Obviously, in this test, no food 
can be kept in the refrigerator, since it 
would add a varying factor of heat ab- 
sorption. Moreover, the refrigerator is 
opened only hourly, and then but for the 
momentary inspection and reading of the 
thermometers. The data we obtain from 
these tests make it possible for us to com- 
pute accurately the effectiveness of the 
insulation used in the construction of 
the refrigerator. This is calculated on the 
basis of a heat transmission through the 
walls of the refrigerator per day, per square 
foot of inside area, per degree differ- 
ence between the refrigerator and the 
room temperatures. In order to pass 
our tests, a refrigerator must show a 
value aot this factor not greater than 





The smaller cake of ice represents a week’s ice 
consumption of a good refrigerator, tested at the 
Institute; and the larger cake that of a poor one 


4.4 B. T. U. (British Thermal Units). 

In order that the refrigerators which we 
approve may be economical with regard 
to their use of space, we determine another 
value based on the volume of the food 
compartments. This factor depends on 
the insulation and indicates the amount 
of ice melted per hour, per degree difference 
between the average room and food com- 
partment temperatures for each cubic foot 
of the food compartment space. 

Our standard requires that this factor 
shall not exceed .oo070 pounds. With well- 
insulated, well-constructed boxes the range 
in this factor is comparatively small. On 
the other hand, refrigerators that we have 
tested and disapproved have shown as 
high as 50 per cent increase, which means 
that a box having this high consumption 
figure would use.at least 50 per cent more 
ice than an approved box under the same 
conditions. 


eA bout 
_ Refrigerators 


In Collaboration with 209 
Housekeepers from 39 States 


The temperature readings in 
the refrigerator will vary with 
the outside or room tempera- 
ture. The Institute has very 
definite limits as to how high 
the average temperature in the 
food compartments of a re- 
frigerator may go for a given 
room temperature. For -ex- 
ample, with a room tempera- 
ture of 75° F. the average food 
compartment temperature must 
not exceed 50.5° F. At a room 
temperature of 85° F. the 
average food compartment tem- 
perature must not exceed 57° F. 
Of course, these temperature 
limits are based on our method 
of testing and, as our condi- 
tions might be considered ideal, 
these temperatures could hardly 
be expected in actual everyday 
use. 

No figures were furnished - 
through the questionnaire an- 
swers to warrant any comparison 
with our test figures. 

But three things will increase 
the efficiency in daily use of any refriger- 
ator. The first and almost the most 
essential is proper icing. By that, I mean 
keeping the supply up to capacity, instead 
of allowing the ice almost to disappear 
before replenishing. A small amount daily, 
or every other day, will do far more for 
you than two large cakes per week. I am 
aware that it is not always possible to 
obtain frequent deliveries; I rake the 
point only to show you the ideal to strive 
for in ice-box use. 

The second consideration is no less im- 
portant—protect the inside temperatures 
by cooling all left-overs before tucking 
them away; and no less important, open 
the refrigerator doors as few times, and 
for as short a time, as possible. I have 
often seen housekeepers urged to plan 
their menus with the refrigerator door open 
to stimulate the memory of left-overs! 
From our records of insulation value at the 


‘great a temperature loss in con- 


Institute, I am positive that unduly large 
ice consumption can be explained by one 
or all of these conditions. 

But it was with the thought that you, 
as users of refrigerators, have something 
to contribute to other housekeepers, that 
Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute prepared 
the questionnaire to which 209 house- 
keepers have responded—so helpfully that 
I have some really valuable data to offer 
you in the résumé of their answers. 

In answer to the first question, 127 
women proved to be users of 22 makes of 
nationally distributed and nationally ad- 
vertised refrigerators. Eighty-one women 
proved to be users of 45 makes that were 
locally distributed only, as store-branded 
goods. Of these, 60 were top-iced, and 
146 were of side-iced design. In connec- 
tion with this, 157 proved to be of 125 
pounds ice capacity and under, and 41 
were over 125 pounds in capacity. 

Just here there is a thought for new 
purchasers. Even when the ice supply is 
assured of easy and frequent 
replenishment, the top-iced de- 
sign of similar make is the pref- 
erable choice in the smaller size. 
When ice is delivered only once 
or twice a week, always select 
the top icer. The side icer de- 
pends upon the difference in air 
temperatures throughout the 
box for its circulation. In the 
smaller sizes infrequently iced, 
the ice is used up in chilling the 
walls and lining of the box, and 
the necessarily small piece of 
ice is not equal to the further 
task of chilling the interior. 

In larger sizes the box itself 
stays cold longer because of 
the larger amount of ice that 
can be used, and there is not so 


sequence. The greater conve- 
nience of the side icer and its 
sightly appearance have, I feel, 
been responsible for many 
housekeepers overlooking this 
point of greater efficiency. In 
refrigerator selection I feel it 
should have first consideration. 
Possibly it is not a big issue in The 
cities or communities where ice 
is always available, but for 
isolated communities the side 


These cross-sections show dif- 
ferent methods of insulating re- 
frigerators. To pass our tests, 
insulation must be efficient 


icer under ninety 
pounds capacity 
should not be se- 
lected. 

Right here I must 
speak of the old- 
fashioned chest type. 
On the ranch or 
farm where ice is 
delivered but once 
a week, buy only 
this design. It 
served well the gen- 
eration before us, 
and where condi- 
tions of supply are 
uncertain, it repre- 
sents the only prac- 
tical food insurance, 
since so long as there 
is a particle of ice 
left in the box, the 
food in direct con- 
tact, as it is, gets 
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hardware of a_ refrigerator 
constructed and securely attached so that the doors 
will be held tightly -closed to prevent ice waste 


should be well 
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Arefrigerator under test, showing 
the placement of thermometers 
and recording room thermometer 





the benefit. It is not so con- 
venient, and it is not so easy 
to clean, because, manufac- 
turers have not used the newer 
sanitary lining. Nevertheless, 
under the limitations outlined, 
it is the wise choice. 

Ninety-five women reported 
porcelain as the lining used, 
and 83 reported the less ex- 
pensive baked enamel; 29 
women were using wood, zinc, 
or galvanized iron, and two 
reported a special stone com- 
position. But none of these 
users seemed to vary. their 
method of refrigerator clean- 
ing, influenced by the sanita- 
tion of the lining. Not one 
but used either hot suds or 
warm water and soap. Two 
followed it by a cold rinse—but into 
208 refrigerators went a flood of hot 
steam once or twice a week, and in most 
cases with only a fifty-pound cake of 
ice to counteract it. 

Routine cleaning of refrigerators has 
indeed changed in its demands. Granted 
it used to be necessary to scald and sun 
because it was more important to destroy 
a possible mold growth lurking under a 
lining seam than it was to save ice. To- 
day our message to all users of the sani- 
tary seamless lined refrigerator is a 
definite warning to use hot or even warm 
water as little as possible. Wash off 
spots of soil or anything spilled imme- 
diately with cold water and baking soda, 
instead of washing soda. Wipe dry and 
as quickly as possible. By such care 
you have not added a charge of warm 
condensing vapor to affect seriously 
both the temperature and moisture 
content of the refrigerator. 
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The drain is another matter. Even here, 
however, cold water with a strong, odor- 
less disinfectant is far better than the old- 
fashioned scald, save at infrequent inter- 
vals. Use a pipe brush, and you will find 
that this weekly attention will often pre- 
vent the need of the more drastic scald 
for weeks at a time. Local conditions 
must more or less govern this—but always 
remember that in so far as you can substi- 
tute cold water and prevention of mold 
growth for hot water and the germ- and 
mold-killing procedure, just to that extent 
you have increased the terhperature effi- 
ciency of your box and decreased its ten- 
dency to waste ice. The time 
to consider the drastic scald is 
after any serious food spoilage 
has occurred through keeping 
food too long, or because the 
ice supply could not be renewed 
when necessary. At sucha time 
use scalding hot water and 
plenty of it, and a generous 
amount of baking soda. Finish 
by wiping dry and airing thor- 
oughly. Just before closing the 
box, wipe again with a dry 
cloth. In this way you take 
advantage of all the manufac- 
turer has offered you in in- 
creased sanitation of construc- 
tion. Few housekeepers, seem- 
ingly, have realized what the 
modern refrigerator offers in 
this time-saving care. 

There were practically no 
answers to the temperature 
question. Evidently few have 
been able or have thought to 
take the actual temperature 
their refrigerators yield. It 
occurred to us that if we pic- 
tured our method of placement 
of thermometers, you might be 
interested to discover for your- 
self, in terms of your own ice- 
box, just what periods for icing 
and just what care and use 
resulted in the greatest saving 
in ice consumption. Two ther- 
mometers, or even one, would 
be sufficient to give you at least a line of 
its behavior. You will be interested in 
the range of ice cost, for it was amazing. 

-In one case 14 cents per hundred, and in 
another $6 per 1000 made ice purchase 
a real pleasure, while $1.25 and $1.65 per 
hundred represented the other extreme. 
By far the larger number pay 50 or 60 
cents, and the real range proved to be 
between 50 and 75 cents per hundred. 
A few iced daily, but most housekeepers 
iced twice a week or every other day. 
None iced less often than this, and per- 
haps in that fact lies part of the answer 
to the most unanimous vote that food 
“does not spoil save when left unduly 
long,” in the terms of one housekeeper, 
and “very rarely, never the fault of the 
refrigerator,” in the language of another. 

Thirty-three housekeepers placed their 
refrigerators on an exposed back porch. 
One of them wrote: “Two years ago it 
became necessary to move it from the 
kitchen to the porch. It has deteriorated 
more in those two years than in seven years 
before.” I know of no stronger endorse- 
ment of the Institute position long since 
taken, that the refrigerator is a piece 
of furniture built for service, to be sure, 
but nevertheless capable of the same 
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deterioration that any fine piece of joiner’s 
or cabinetmaker’s work would undergo if 
in any way exposed to the elements. The 
first cost of a good refrigerator is suf- 
ficiently high to warrant the making 
special provision for its housing. 

If space demands that it shall be placed 
on the back porch, build around it a rain- 
proof closet with wide doors opening in 
the center to the full width of the refriger- 
ator. A sloping roof covered with weather- 
proof roofing material will not only protect 
the refrigerator to a longer life of use- 
fulness, but save ice consumption as well. 

While 106 housekeepers reported a 









WE WILL PAY gro 


for a record of your refrigerator which 
is complete and accurate enough for 
our use. This record must extend 
over a period of one week and must 
include room and refrigerator tempera- 
tures, total amount of ice consumed, 
time and method of cleaning, as well 
as an accurate description of the general 
way in which the refrigerator was 
used—as the amount of new food, 
amount of spoilage, number of times the 
refrigerator door was opened, general 
care with which food was stored, the 
types of containers, etc. The more com- 
pletely accurate the data proves, the 
more available for our use. Send your 
reports to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 W. 39th Street, 


certain amount of moisture condensation 
on the outside of their refrigerators, only 
38 had ever refinished the outside with 
varnish, paint, oil, or wax, in order to pre- 
vent warping and damage to the refriger- 
ator. The condition seems too prevalent 
to pass without notice, and this 50 percent 
vote of the entire response will be passed 
on to the manufacturers of refrigerators. 
The condensation of moisture on a 
refrigerator, or “sweating” as it is called, 
is a natural phenomenon which is caused 
by the fact that the refrigerator casing is 
almost always slightly cooler than the 
outside air, and when this outside air is 
high in humidity or, in other words, laden 
with moisture, the cool surface of the re- 
frigerator condenses some of this moisture, 
and it is deposited in the same way that 
dew is deposited on the grass in spring 
and summer. It is impossible for a manu- 
facturer so to build a refrigerator that 
there would be no difference in tempera- 
ture between the casing and the surround- 
ing air, but it is possible to build one in 
such a way that this temperature difference 
is very small, so that the deposit of mois- 
ture would come about only when the air 
was practically saturated. In any case, 
the problem of avoiding damage by this 






















New York City, before October 1, 1924 






moisture is one of preventing it from 
getting into the casing either through the 
surface or through joints or cracks. This 
is the same problem that we find in pro- 
tecting anything made of wood that is 
exposed to moisture. Paint and varnish 
are the real preventives of damage. 

There is one other condition that 
troubles users of refrigerators, caused also 
by moisture, that is largely preventable. 
This is the warping of doors, particularly 
the ice-chamber door. In the first place, 
when the iceman puts a piece of ice in the 
ice chamber, frequently small pieces of 
ice collect on the lower rim of the opening 
into the ice chamber, and when 
these melt, the water tends to 
seep between the rim of the 
door and the casing. The rem- 
edy is purely one of prevention. 
Carefully wipe off the rim or 
ledge of the ice-chamber com- 
partment after the refrigerator 
has been iced. Another preva- 
lent reason for the warping of 
the ice-chamber door is failure 
to close it properly. If this door 
is not closed and there is a leak- 
age of cool air, this cool air will 
condense moisture from the out- 
side air, and it will be deposited 
on the refrigerator casing around 
the door. Make sur that the 
door is tightly closed, and see 
to it that the hardware is also 
in good condition, so that a 
proper seal can be maintained 
between the door and the cas- 
ing. This latter condition is not 
only the cause of trouble in the 
ice-compartment door, but fre- 
quently in the other doors, 
simply due to carelessness in 
not properly closing them. 

Again, there may be localities 
of high humidity in summer 
temperatures that should never 
consider a refrigerator of wooden 
construction. My own home 
is in such a place. Close to the 
sea, the sudden changes in tem- 
perature and humidity make 
the climate a serious tax. Therefore I 
changed to a metal refrigerator. Even so, 
for two years I kept a wooden box in per- 
fect condition, so far as any real damage 
to the wood was concerned, by seasonal 
revarnishing and an occasional rub with 
furniture polish. This did not overcome 
the white discoloration and moisture that 
appeared on all humid days, but it would 
instantly disappear when the wood was 
wiped over with the polish cloth, and it did 
no real damage. Remember, that if you 
protect the wood itself by renewing its 
finish, the moisture can not get in its 
deadly work through seepage into the 
wood fibers. Once this happens, warping 
and split doors and frames may easily occur. 

Finally, it was interesting to note that 
163 out of the 209 are in favor of an in- 
creased height that will allow easier access 
to the food compartments, to be sure, but 
no less important, better access to drain 
connections or to receiving pan. This 
suggestion, too, with its sturdy vote, will _ 
have interest for all manufacturers” to 
whom it will be transmitted. : 

I can not close without a word about the 
care of refrigerators when they are not 
in use. There is no article of furniture ~ 
to which more (Continued on page 177) _+ 





Proper lubrication is 
essential to the efficiency 
and long life of your 
motor-driven appliances 


eA. B.C. of Electricity for the Housekeeper 


The Care_of Appliance Motors 


BymGeorge W. Alder, Eo E. 


UST a slight amount of care will keep 
the motors of your vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine, fan, etc., running 
satisfactorily, so that you will obtain 

years of uninterrupted service from them. 
Well-designed, well-made electric motors 
such as are now furnished by reputable 
manufacturers of household appliances 
are about as near trouble-proof as a piece 
of moving machinery can be. Proper lubri- 
cation of the bearings is practically all the 
care required. 

The bearings are the stationary sup- 
ports for the revolving unit of a motor. 
They generally consist of a bronze or brass 
cylinder or sleeve accurately fitted, with 
proper clearance, to the steel motor shaft. 
Every one is familiar with the fact that 
rubbing two hard surfaces together will 
produce wear in one or both. Lubrication 
is the means of minimizing this wear. In 
a properly lubricated bearing the metal 
surfaces are not really in contact, for there 
is a film of oil or grease between them. In 
this case, it is the lubricant which wears 
instead of the metal, and because of this 
it is necessary to replace the oil or grease 
at regular intervals. 

It is impossible to give specific direc- 
tions as to just when to lubricate, 
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Mechanism. 
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for it is obvious that this will depend on 
the frequency of use and the conditions 
under which a motor works as well as on 
the design of the motor. The best rule is 
to follow the manufacturer’s instructions 
not only as to “when” but “how much.” In 
addition, take his advice as to the kind of 
lubricant. Some motor bearings are de- 
signed for use with oil, while others use 
light grease such as vaseline. The oil- 
lubricated bearings have an exterior oil- 
hole either on the top or at the side near 
the top, through which the oil may be 
introduced from the spout of an oil can. 






























The parts of an 
Aw Cretan. motor 
are shown above 


Notice the com- 
mutator on arma- 
ture of D. C. fan 


The D. C. motor 
armature at right 
has ball bearings 


There is generally a reservoir around the 
bearing packed with felt or cotton to hold 
a supply of oil and feed it to the bearing 
as needed. The grease-lubricated bearings 
generally have a small cylindrical cup 
screwed into the under side, which must 
be removed for adding grease. In this 
cup is a stiff wick that projects through a 
hole in the bottom of the bearing, and the 
lubricant passes up the wick by capillary 
action in the same way that oil feeds 
through the wick of an oil lamp. 

All lubricating oils are not the same, 
neither are all greases. It sometimes hap- 
pens that motor bearings are ruined by 
the use of the wrong kind of oil. Some 
oils become heavy and gummy, with the 
result that the feeding wicks clog and 
passage of the oil to the bearing is stopped. 
Obviously, when this condition exists, no 
amount of oiling will prevent wear of the 
bearings, therefore use only the oil or 
grease recommended by the manufacturer. 

Sometimes after a small motor has been 
idle for a long period—for example, a fan 
that has been stored through the winter— 
the oil or grease in the bearings hardens so 

that the moving unit will not revolve 

freely. If an attempt is made to start 
- amotor when (Continued on page 204) 
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Dorothea continued her consolation, but I could only sit with bowed head 
and pat her wrist now and then to show how dear to me was her tenderness 


F THE house of death there is 
nothing to say relevant to this 


story. My sister, Muriel, and 

Tom, the Bishop, were there. 
We recalled times long since past. Tom, 
in his beautiful; sensitive voice, read the 
burial service over the grave in the frimi- 
tive village churchyard. The young vicar, 
shy and nervous in the presence of a bishop, 
was in secondary officiation. I had never 
seen Tom in his lawn sleeves before. It 
struck me how efficient he was in his sacer- 
dotalism. In no matter what branch of 
human activity, I have always loved to 
see the expert at work. And there was 
something more than the perfection of 
human craftsmanship in Tom’s command 
of the simple ceremony. I beheld a trans- 
figuration of the little, brisk man’s specta- 
cled face. I bowed my head before it, 
feeling the least significant of mortals. 

A gray-headed solicitor from Yeovil pro- 
duced my mother’s simple will. Tom, be- 
ing a man of affairs, which, as an irrespon- 
sible painter, I could not be in my mother’s 
estimation, was appointed sole executor. 
Diocesan affairs called him imperiously to 
Bradbury. Serious tidings by letter and 
telegram summoned me to Cannes. We 
left Muriel and the solicitor and Miss 
Brown to perform the last miserable func- 
tions and went our several ways. I ar- 
rived am Cannes after exactly a week’s 
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absence. I have often asked myself whether 
things would have taken a different course 
had I been on the spot to exercise my au- 
thority, and, more or less, my control. I 
doubt it. Che sard sara. What has to be, 
will be. Yet who knows? At any rate fate 
ordained that it should be a week blotted 
out from my effective life. ; 

Nadia, Dorothea, and Bendyke Hamilton 
met me at the station. The rest of the day 
was entirely taken up with their various 
recitals of the things that had happened. 
There was also a Colonel Wigram, of 
whom I had never heard, summoned to the 
Villa. I went to bed with a splitting head- 
ache and a dazed brain. 

I can only coordinate their respective 
accounts, and my reading of them in the 
light of subsequent events, into what I 
hope is a logical sequence of narrative. 

When I left Cannes, the Villa being in 
the nature of a stronghold without a re- 
sponsible captain, Amos was elected my 
deputy. He and Frangois, as sergeant, 
defended the place at night. Bendyke 
Hamilton in humorous spirit accepted the 
position of lieutenant, and with Maxime, 
the chauffeur, as corporal, contributed 
to the defense by day. 

Apparently the night defense was at 
first but a formality, in that the two young 
women defended were out each night until 
all sorts of hours in the morning. The 


William J. Ttoige 
brings to a delightful and un- 


expected conclusion this worthy 
successor to a long list of best- 
Here you will find 


out who wins the Princess! 


sellers. 
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sword hung over Nadia’s head. What did 
it matter? Why, until it fell, should she 
not enjoy herself? For the first three days 
they enjoyed themselves whole-heartedly. 
The excellent Maxime drove them all over 
the coast. They lunched in weird moun- 
tain inns. They danced in the afternoons. 
They dined at restaurants, they went to 
Casinos and danced and supped with the 
recklessness of youth. 

Two young men and two young women 
split inevitably into two definite pairs, es- 
pecially when each of the young men has 
formed his very definite choice of partner. 
Dorothea, soul of loyalty, did her best. 
She thrust Bendyke almost savagely on 
Nadia and led Amos away herself. But to 
the young gods it appeared otherwise. As 
soon as the first polite opportunity oc- 
curred for a confounding of Dorothea’s 
strategy, Amos sped with his grin to the 
Princess, and Bendyke like one relieved 
from honorable duty rose with an air of 
relief and took possession of Dorothea. 

As I say, Dorothea was loyalty itself. Had 
there been no Bendyke Hamilton to testify 
by word and action the enormous interest 
he had suddenly found in her, she would 
have supported Amos’s blatant disregard 
of her and his absurd assertions of his 
passion for another woman, I will not say 
with pleasure, but at least with her cool 
and acerb philosophy. But, after all, 


there was Bendyke Hamilton, a 
typenew toher experience. Claude 
Worthington had laid every blessed 
thing, poor fellow, that he could 
(mostly on wheels) at her feet. But 
Claude was hopelessly out of 
count—the count of Love. Then 
Amos. Certainly his bulk and his 
strength and his sweet docility 
had stirred in her the barbaric 
feminine. Two months before, 
had he come and asked her to 
marry him, she would have flung 
herself into his rough arms with the 
assurance of being his for ever. 
But Amos did nothing of the kind. 
As soon as he met her after a long 
absence, he said she was his sister 
and demanded news of a Princess 
of the Moon. 

Then, on top of a humiliated 
hour, came Bendyke Hamilton 
with immediate consolation. Here 
was a man as masculine as you 
please; hardened by every con- 
ceivable virile adventure; a man 
of universal knowledge and swift 
brain; to whom, unlike Amos, 
she could teach nothing—noth- 
ing save, perhaps, the vague, 
unformulated, delicate man-hid- 
den truths of existence which 
are woman’s fond and precious 
and secret possession. It is not 
that she had not met men of 
intellectual distinction in her 
London life. She had a wide field 
of choice. But she sought what 
she called her type. And, all of a 
sudden, on the moonlit terrace of 
my villa, did it occur to her that her 
type was personified in the one-eyed 
adventurous gentleman, whose sole 
interest in the universe seemed to 
be her warm and comely self. 

It would have been against 
nature had she not eventually let 
Amos go hang and given herself up 
to the splendor of a new and very 
real romance. — And, after all, in 
spite of the education of travel and 
Bendyke’s assiduous social polish, 
Amos was the same old comfort- 
able bear in whose antics, although 
very much more refined, Nadia 
took a childish delight. 

_ All went merrily for three days. 


Amos keeping check upon his: 


enemy learned that he was still at 
Monte Carlo. As yet Garcia gave 
no sign of interest in the Princess’s 
affairs. In the opinion of Bendyke 
Hamilton, admitted into full con- 
fidence, he was putting up a mag- 


nificent bluff. He set out his argu- - 


ments. Our best plan was to call 
it as. soon as it was declared. 
~ “With me, what Bendyke says, 
goes,”’ declared Dorothea. 

“I have every confidence,” 
smiled Nadia, “in Mr. Hamilton.” 

Amos growled, ‘I’ve only confi- 
dence in myself.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked Dorothea. 

“Just let me get at him,” replied 
Amos. 


Nadia sat up in her excited way. “And 
when you do, what’s going to happen?”’ 
“He’ll be sorrier for himself than ever 


he was in his life.” 





Bendyke picked himself up from the floor just in time to hear a shot and then 
be aware of the single figure of Amos standing there, grasping his shoulder 


What he counted upon doing, neither “You think me a fool,” said Amos, 
his three companions, then, nor I after- ‘but you'll jolly well see.” 
ward, could form the slightest notion. Well, Fortune favors fools. Fools, or those 


They treated him with affectionate banter. whose human limitations make us regard 
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them as fools, more than often enjoy 
Fortune’s favors. We come now to the 
way in which she showered them on Amos. 

It was the fourth night of my absence. 
The quartette had spent the day in a motor- 
boat picnicking down the coast. They 
dined and danced after dinner at the Casino, 
but the two young women, tired after three 
nights’ racketing till morning, and after 
their day on the sea, went home at a com- 
paratively early hour. The men remained. 
A turn through the rooms, a drink in the 
bar, and they, too, would go to bed. 

And there, in the rooms, they 


The Coming of Amos 


“Lord, why?” asked Amos. 

“Well, he saw that the silly fool had for- 
gotten to take off his gold wedding ring, 
that he had a duelling scar over his eye- 
brow, and that something bulged beneath 
his tunic. And something was a bomp 


with a time fuse, which he was going to : 


leave behind.” 
Said Amos, ‘I wonder how it feels to 
kill a man like that in cold blood.” 
“If it’s your life against his,” 
Wigram, 


said 








came upon Colonel Wigram, who, 
figuratively, fell into the arms of 
Bendyke Hamilton. They had 
been- together, fate-driven, at 
school in Mexico, on the Somme, 
and on the Zambesi, and in the 
same I Zingari cricket-eleven. 
They were men of the same type 
of modern gentleman-adventurers, 
and everywhere had they been 
sworn brothers. 

Said Wigram, 
thing to be done, 
way to the bar. 

But the little room was packed. 
The air reeked with gin and lemon- 
juice and cigarettes and perfume 
and perspiration, and vibrated 
with the shrill clatter of tongues. 
The three men lingered for a mo- 
ment on the threshold. 

“How can we talk, my Ben- 
dyke,” said Wigram, ‘in this 
dreadful zoo?” 

“How indeed?” 

““At the Palace where I am stay- 
ing, there is a bar vast and airy 
and, at this hour, comparatively 
unpeopled. I would suggest it to 
our friend Burden, if I felt sure I wasn’t 
dragging him away from other delights.” 

“T hate this darned place,” said Amos. 

They took a cab to the hotel, passed 
through the long, empty lounge, and 
entered the comfortable saloon. <A few 
scattered couples sat in discreet discourse 
on the leathern seats against the walls, 
and one young gentleman, sucking some- 
thing through straws, sat on the high stool 
by the bar itself. The three men sank 
restfully in a corner by the door. The 
waiter brought their refreshment. Wig- 
ram, unlike most of his kind, was a lover 
of talk. He talked well and picturesquely. 
He seemed to know every inch of the 
Western Hemisphere as intimately as 
Amos knew Warraranga. He seemed to be 
as familiar with the remainder of the sur- 
face of the globe, and though much of the 
conversation turned, in Othello’s words, 
on most disastrous chances and moving 
accidents by flood and field which the two 
adventurers had shared together, they 
made Amos feel that he, too, was an inter- 
ested party, so that he listened in rapt 
fascination. They exchanged war memo- 
ries.’ . All the stories began: 

“You remember the fellow—2” * 

One fellow recalled was a Gattis 
regiment in a neighboring trench, - who 
dropped down one foggy evening and was 
brought into the mess in the horrible, 
candle-lit, reeking dug-out. Befogged, “he 
asked for a drink and a guide back through 
the ‘trenches. Hospitablé handé veached 
for glass and whiskey bottle. 4) 

“And then suddenly,” said Bendyke, 
“Wigram shot the blighter dead.” 


‘There is only one 
” and he led the 
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A ROAD Ore 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


The road of dreams is bright and gay 
With summer sun and shine, 
And vistas far of Arcady 
The distant hills enshrine; 
But ah, my love, and oh, my love, 
The road of dreams goes down 
To darkest valleys of the earth 
Where starless shadows frown. 


Yet we will take the road of dreams 
And walk it every mile, 
Though it shall dip to valleys dark 
Where sunsets never smile; 
But ah, my love, and oh, my love, 
As darkest vales are there, 
So does it climb the brightest hills 
That hearts of earth may share! 





“it’s the most exquisite sen- 


Now is the day of salvation.” Beads of 
sweat stood on his rugged forehead. A. 
dangerous light gleamed in his clear blugg 
eyes. 

“What do*you think you’re going to do, 

man?’~asked Hamilton. 

“Vm going to break into his’ room—] 
know the a have it out with 
him once and for all:” 4 

Bendyke turned bo his friend. ‘Rung 
like the <devil down the corridor and! see? 
what the blighter’s doing.” 

So Wigram lounged out, and 
as soon as the door closed, he sped 
according to Bendyke’s commen- 
dation and arrived in the vestibule 
just in time to see Ramon Garcia 
enter the lift and be carried heaven- 
ward. He returned to find the pair 
in earnest consultation, into which 
he was immediately taken. The 
barest skeleton sketch of the situa- 
tion satisfied his curiosity—if a 
knowledge of data, so as to render 
unquestioning assistance, can be 
so called. As ever, his- services 
were at Bendyke’s unreserved dis- 
posal. Bendyke, a man of resource, 
laid down the plan of campaign. 

Amos sat like a growling bear, 
swerving from side to side, his 
great fingers working, both in an 
unregenerate lust to get at his 
enemy, and in a spiritual ferment 
to free his Princess from the power 
of the dragon, and listened sullenly 
to the argument. He was all for 
following Garcia to his room. But 
he must yield to subtler counsel. 
He must not expect to do his tying 
up and burgling trick twice with 














sation in the world; it feels just bully.” 

And then, after many others, there came 
a story of one Jenkinson, an Australian, 
killed, poor chap, at Gallipoli—but in his 
time a mighty hunter before the Lord. 
How the three of them were together in 
the East African Hinterland; how a native 
guide in whom they trusted brought them, 
as he thought, into a trap and shinned 
up a tree; and how Jenkinson had picked 
him off with his rifle and left him dangling 
from the branches. 

“Tt must take a lot of nerve,” said Amos. 

“Only a cold brain,” said Wigram. 

At that moment a man with a vast 


diamond solitaire in his shirt front 
entered the bar-room, stood for a 
moment, and then, as one not seeing 


the companion whom he sought, swag- 
gered out again. 

“There! That's him! Do you see?” 
cried Amos, starting up, but the nervous 
grip of Hamilton wrenched him down. 

“Be quiet, you silly ass.’ 

“What’s the matter?” asked Wigram 
in his quiet way, flicking off his cigarette 
ash, 

“T’ve been all over the world to try and 


“find that devil, ” cried Amos, “and now 


I’ve got him.” 


~+ “And> now you’ve got him, what are ° 


you going to do with him?” 
“That’s for him to decide,” said Amos. 
“Sounds interesting,” said Wigram. 
Amos put his great hand on Hamilton’ s 
shoulder,” » oS 
-~*Bendyke, the Lord has delivered him 
into my hands. I’ve often told you that 
He would. Now is the appointed time. 


Fy, 3 


impunity. There would certainly 
be a scrap of some kind in Garcia’s 
room. Why not provide himself with a 
possible alibi, if occasion demanded it? 
Wigram had a room on the fifth floor of 
the hotel, also at the back. Let that be 
their base of operations. As they developed 
the scheme, Amos’s lips parted in a grim 
smile. These adventurer fellows had 
wonderful brains! 
They left the bar and went to the main 
lift in the hall. 
“Good-night, old man,” said Bendyke. 


“No. Not yet. Come up to my room 
and have one more. I have just a little 
‘pre-war.’”’ He turned to the lift atten- 


dant with a laugh. “C'est rare, n’est-ce pas?” 
“Well, just one. What do you think, 
Amos?” 
Amos made a grimace of acceptance. 
The attendant carried them up. As soon 


as the lift began its descent, Wigram 
halted. 
“Just follow the numbers. They corre- 


spond on all floors. There’s the main 
staircase. You see, from my room, which 
is along here, you take that corridor to the 
left.” 

“T see,” said Amos. “I shan’t forget.” 

Wigram unlocked his door, and they 
entered the room. Amos threw hat and 
coat over a chair. He would come:back 
as soon as he could and tell them all 
about it. 

“T’m coming with you,’ 
Hamilton. : 

Amos objected. Two to one wasn’t 
sporting: He wanted to have the beggar 
all to himself. 

“T’m coming with you to see fair play,” 

said Bendyke. (Continued on page 194) 


* said Bendyke 











DEN, N.J., U-3.A 


You 


* %e CAMPBELL Soup Conan 5 ‘ 


Luncheon 


Dinner 


know 





youve had 





I set the pace in os ad grace 
-To challenge me is risky. 

It’s Campbell’s pep that makes me step— 
Excuse my heels, they’re frisky! 


Eat a generous bowlful of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, 
with its fifteen different vege- 
tables, rich beef broth and 


nourishing cereals. 


See if it isn’t just the kind 
of luncheon or supper you 
often prefer. Not a heavy 
meal, such as dinner. Nota 
mere light repast. 


21 kinds 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


a meal! 


Here is just the right 
amount of sustaining and 
delicious food that makes the 
ideal meal at many times. 


Thisisone big reason for the 
tremendous and really amaz- 
ing popularity of Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. It contains 
so much splendid nutriment 
ana it tastes so good! 


12 cents a can 
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Aladdin] 
Thermalware ra ar 


Keeps Food or Liquids 


Hot or Cold 









aranoene 


ayy ies 
Enjoy iced drinks 


ice cream-anytime, anywhere 


At home parties, or on motor out- 
ings, Aladdin Jars keep anything hot 
orcold. A whole gallon of refresh- 
ingly cold lemonade, milk or water; 
or of fragrant hot coffee, soup, etc.— 
enough for all! Or eight pounds of 
food! 

Aladdin Jars—the original and 
largest selling large thermal jars—are 
rustproof, wearproof, leakproof and 
sanitary throughout. Twelve im- 
portant exclusive features includ- 
ing patented leakproof neckseal. Get 
the genuine. Dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


Green enameled, steel jacketed jar with nonporous 
porcelain-like inner,gallon size,now $5.00.‘‘De Luxe” 
models (polished aluminum, ebony-striped — oven- 
ware glass lined): Gal. size now $8.50; 2 qt. $7.50. 
All jars 50c more in far west, $2.50 more in Canada. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., CHICAGO 












Easily fill- 
ed, emptied, 
cleaned, 
wiped dry 
=A Cae) 
Hand _— Size 
Opening. 


Husky steel 
walls 


Silvered glass stopper 
—sturdy! sanitary! 
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Drinking cup-cap of 
heavy aluminum 
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eA Service Va 
M others-to-Be azd Mothers 


of Wee 


Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


The Care of (i ieeeBialy ss Nare 


HAPPINESS CLUB: 

Summer months will bring you special 
problems in the care of the baby, in spite of our 
better knowledge of the types of food for hot 
weather, and of the ways to avoid diarrhcea. 

The condition of the skin can make all the 
difference between a happy, comfortable baby 
and one so restless he can not keep still. 
I‘reedom to kick and move around with as 
few clothes on as possible, boiled water to 
drink between feedings, cooling baths, and a 
slightly weaker food formula make a baby 
much more comfortable. But no baby can 
have a moment’s real comfort when the skin 
of the buttocks is red and hot, cracking and 
oozing. We could hardly stand it ourselves! 
Yet we often thoughtlessly go past Nature’s 
warning signals until the top protective cover- 
ing of the baby’s skin is gone in those areas 
that are most tender—under the arms, in the 
creases of the neck, back of the ears, in the 
groin, and around the buttocks. 

The skin is a covering, but it is also an actual 
functioning part of the body which we can 
not do without. The glands of the skin help 
in getting rid of the wastes of the body. A 
daily bath with a mild cleansing soap, a cold 
toning splash afterward, and exercise enough 
each day to cause gentle perspiration are needs, 
not luxuries. The action of air on the skin is 
also needed. This is the reason for the air 
bath suggested in Letter 2, Series 2. It is not 
enough merely to have the play of air and sun 
on face and hands. 

When there is any sign of skin eruption or 
irritation, there is a cause back of it. Look 
for it! First, there are the irritations caused 
from something outside the body, such as 
clothing which rubs, or the wrong kind of 
material next a sensitive skin, from too strong 
soaps and not enough rinsing of garments (as 
diapers), from the too close contact of skin 
surface to skin surface (back of ears), from the 
scalding of urine when the baby lies in wet 
diapers, or the heat from a rubber diaper kept 
on too long, from powder carelessly used which 
“cakes” in creases and causes trouble. (See 
Letter 3, Series 2. We advise no powder, but 
the use of a little liquid albolene instead.) 

It is not hard to find these causes, and they 
are inexcusable. 

Then there is the heat rash, itself. This 
usually shows as tiny little blisters on a red 
base, itching and making a baby restless. This 
occurs practically always when there has been 
too much clothing and not enough water to 
drink. I have seen severe heat rashes in winter 
time, when the baby was too warmly bundled 
and in a constant perspiration with no chance 
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for the skin to “breathe.” Change the amount 
of clothing with the weather, and always have 
it light and loose and free. A bag filled with 
bran and squeezed in the bath water is helpful. 
Or you may use bicarbonate of soda in the 
bath or, mixed to a thick paste with water, 
pat it directly on the rash to help the itching. 

The most difficult rashes to treat are those 
caused by either the food itself or some change 
in the body reaction to that food. Perhaps 
the most uncomfortable is the diaper rash. 
Every week we see some baby whose skin is 
so “raw” and sore that it makes us suffer in 
sympathy. Ask your doctor whether the 
trouble lies in the food itself or not, and to 
advise with you as to how to change it. As 
a rule such babies are given little or no extra 
sugars for a time. An analysis of the urine 
may be indicated, and the physician can tell 
from that what part either too concentrated 
or too acid a urine plays, and, if necessary, 
change the character of the urine. Sometimes 
the trouble comes from the action of a bac- 
terium in the urine, which makes it especially 
irritating. This is most eften found when the 
urine smells strongly of ammonia. 

In addition to the help of the physician, 
the mother can do many things to help. When 
the diaper is wet, it should be changed imme- 
diately, or special effort made to have the 
urine passed into a chamber so that there shall 
be no contact with the skin. The diapers must 
be washed with a good mild white soap and 
rinsed in three waters, then soaked in a solu- 
tion of boric acid (four rounding teaspoonfuls 
to a quart of hot water), then hung to dry in 
the sun and pressed with a hot iron. Or one 
may use old, soft linen pieces, soaked in the 
boric acid solution, next the skin. The softer 
the material, the better. Physicians may 
advise other and stronger solutions to use 
than this, and sometimes they work better. _ 

Cleanse the skin in this area with a mild 
oil rather than water. And whenever possible, 
use the sun-air cure. Let the baby lie on his 
abdomen with no diaper on, or over your knee 
for as long each day as it is practicable. Keep 
the irritated skin area in the sun and air. The 
baby must be kept warm, of course. In sum- 
mer time be careful of sunburn. It is mar- 
velous how the red skin responds to this simple 
treatment. Soothing pastes are kept next the 
skin on old, soft linen during the night. The 
skin will heal with a delicate shining look, 
almost like a burn, and in this stage it must be 
most carefully protected. 


(Sellen Wipes, 





SEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
the contents. Always ask for “Series I. 
For -the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
come.” 








QUALLY important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HousrKreprne, TQ 
West goth Street. New York City, New York. 








Have your Kodak ready 


Picture-making is fun at the time and 
there’s pleasure ahead—years of it—as you 
turn to the prints in your album. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y .2%e kodak city 


In using advertisements see page 6 93 





Four Rolls of 4iFik: 
are a Year’s Supply. 


There is a more convenient and a more 
economical way to buy toilet paper. 


Ask your dealer for a four-roll carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue that will fit 
away in a corner of the closet shelf. 
Notice how fine and soft the paper is, 
yet how strong and absorbent. 


And then see how long it lasts. You 
will find that in the average family, 
these four rolls will actually be a year’s 
supply because each tightly wound roll 
contains a guaranteed count of 2500 
extra large sheets of the best paper it 
is possible to manufacture. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
$2.00 for the four-roll (year’s supply) 
carton—postpaid. 


Look for this A. P. W. 
trade mark on the fol- 
lowing brands, rangi 


from 5¢ to 50¢ per ro 





Quality 
Toilet Paper 
ucts 









A.P.W. Satin Tissue 
PureWhite-Fort Orande 
Cross Cut-Bob White 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Tavs 


THIS TRADE MARK REGISTEALO 
IM U.S. PATENT OFFICE 











DIFERSIFIED DIS COPE i= 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


HAVE you found new ways to lighten your household tasks? Other 

women would like to profit by your experiences. We now pay 
$2 for every available new discovery, Send them to Good House- 
keeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y., with a 
stamped, addressed envelope for the return of unavailable material 


To Keep Card-Table Covers in Place— 
It is usually very difficult to adjust card-table 
covers to keep them smooth on the table 
through the stress of playing. Make the table 
cover the usual size. Then sew wide tapes, 
about one and one-half inches in width, in the 
center of each side of the cover. The opposite 
tapes drawn tightly under the table and tied 
have proved most satisfactory. The cover is 
held taut and will stay in place the entire 
evening without slipping or twisting. 

Mrs. C. L. B., N.Y. 


For Baby’s Buggy —A pillowslip made of 
rubber sheeting that will fit under the cotton 
pillowslip is much easier than using a straight 
piece. It does not rumple nor slip. 

Mrs. U.S. B., Ky. 


Coat Hangers—When camping it is diffi- 
cult to keep clothes in good condition, as it is 
not always possible to carry coat hangers along 
due to lack of space when packing. Very satis- 
factory hangers can be made by rolling a good 
portion of newspaper across the shorter length. 
Tie a piece of cord around the center of the roll, 
at once holding the paper in place and making 
a loop by which to hang it. Give the roll a 
slight crack in the middle, which gives the 
hanger the shape necessary to hold the clothes 
in place. I fimd this very practical, as one 
nearly always can get a bit of cord, newspapers, 
and a nail upon which to hang the clothes 
whether traveling or camping in a tent or a 
cabin. Miss E. C. H., N. J. 


Coat Hangers for Drying Clothes—When 
compelled to dry clothes in the house on ac- 
count of bad weather, I use coat hangers for 
each garment and hang them on the line. This 
plan utilizes space to a wonderful extent and is 
very satisfactory. The coat hangers can be 
purchased for five cents each and frequently, 
two for five cents. Mrs.G. W.L., N. J. 


Adhesive Tape for New Shoes—The chil- 
dren were always slipping and falling when they 
put on brand-new shoes till I tried sticking a 
small strip of adhesive tape on heels and soles 
of their shoes. This acts as a non-skid until 
the rest of the sole has roughened with wear. 

Mrs. F. B. N., Mass. 


A Useful Invention —The following may be 
useful to other Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers. 
On account of the increase in office rents, my 
husband moved his office to our home, and as 
we receive a great amount of mail, also numer- 
ous parcel post and express packages, we were 
at a loss what to do, as our porch is an enclosed 
one. In leaving packages out on the steps there 
was danger of loss, and in bad weather they 
would get wet, but we could not leave the door 
unlocked. One day, as I sat thinking about it, 
it occurred to me to have my husband cut 
out one of the panels; so we cut out part of the 
panel under the sash right next to the door. 
The porch is enclosed with wood work paneled 
out in the usual way with a large glass sash on 
top; these panels are 10 inches by 36 inches 
long. We cut out part of this panel, thus 


making a small door ro inches by 16 inches, to 
open in, and put on two very stiff spring door 
hinges on the inside, so that when opened it 
would spring shut tightly again. The outside 
of this small door we painted black and put on 
in white letters the words, “Packages and Let- 
ters”, and under them the word “Push”, so that 
itis easily seen and understood to pushin. Our 
postman thinks it is the best he ever saw, as he 
can throw in all mail matter and packages, and 
they are safe and dry. Our bread and milk 
men think it is the best thing out, as they put 
the bread and milk inside and it keeps them 
clean and dry. We often are away for several 
days, and when we return all mail and packages 
are thrown away in out of reach from outside 
and safe. This is very easily made and will 
be found quite useful for many purposes. 
Mrs. S. R. P., Pa. 


To Keep the Dresser Mirror in Place— 
When the mirror on a dresser is fastened on in 
such a way that it will not stay at a desirable 
angle, either through wear or otherwise, there 
is one sure way of making it stay, and that is 
to place between the mirror frame and the post 
a cube of Art Gum. They can be had at the 
ten-cent store at two for a nickel, and beat 
paper wads and other materials, because they 
will stick in place, can be easily moved, and 
are out of sight. Try it and be surprised! 

E. S., Minn. 


Conserving One’s Strength—This sug- 
gestion from a physician may be of value in 
conserving the strength of other housewives. 
“Never lift anything with the back bent; learn 
to crouch down and lift with a straight spine, 
making the weight come on the arms. Many 
a tired or sprained back could be avoided in 
this way.” Mrs. J. G. S., Mass. 


My Quiet Time—My oldest, three years 
old, had his nap in the afternoon from one to 
three o’clock. My baby would only have one 
nap each day and would have that just after 
her bath, about ten o’clock, and would be up 
at one. So when it was time to put the boy 
to bed, it would be time to take her up, and 
consequently I had one of them awake all day. 
I felt the need of a little time alone, so I gradu- 
ally put the baby to bed a little later each day, 
and now she goes at twelve o’clock, and the 
boy at one. They both sleep until three, or 
later, which gives me two hours that I feel I 
can call my own. When I rest I can really 
rest, and when I care to work I can do so much 
more. Mrs. H. D. V. Va. 


Plenty of String—Three years ago we 
bought a cone of cord for eighty cents, and 


placed it high up in the closet near the door, — 
so it would turn when the end was pulled. | 


Every one knows where string can be had, and 
much time has been saved, and it is not nearly 
all used yet. Mrs. H. D. V., Va. 


Use a Tea-Ball When Preserving —When 
spicing peaches or pears, or when making 
catchup, place the spices in an ordinary tea- 
ball. One with a hook at the end of the chain 
can easily be removed from the hot sirup. 

Mrs. R. P. D., W. Va. 











ef want 


a job in your home 


I want hard work to do 


I want a place in a home where there 
are heavy washes of sheets, blankets and 
working clothes, as well as the dainty 
garments of women; where there are 
men who have a lot of badly soiled 
shirts in the wash every week. 

I want a job where children romp 
and play, and get the dirt ground into 
their little rompers, blouses and stock- 
ings, making it almost impossible to get 
them really clean by ordinary washing 
methods. For I will soak them in my 
sudsy water, and bring back to them the 
bright, crisp look they had when new. 
And they will be sweet and wholesome. 


I will make work easier for the 
housewife 


I want to work for the housewife who 
is tired of the task of daily dishwashing. 
I will show her how readily I cut the 
grease with my real naptha, and make 
her dishes streakless and glistening. 

I will show her how easily I brighten 
the painted woodwork, take the spots 
from the rugs, scrub the kitchen floor, 
and leave a sweet-smelling, wholesome 
cleanliness. 


Will you hire me? 

I never shirk. 

Never sleep. Always ready to do your bidding. 
Hire me, and I will never quit the job. 

The longer I work for you the more you will 

feel that you cannot get along without me. 
Tell your grocer you want me, and I will 

go right to work for you, and prove my extra- 


I am a tireless worker. 


ordinary ability. 
Nothing can take my place! 


FELS-NAPTHA 






3 25 2 jof m 
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Ad Women 
= dress Fels-Napry; 


colored. w : 


I give the mother a chance to smile 


I want her to have more time to 
enjoy the sunshine of her baby’s smile. 
I want to take away from her the hard, 
disagreeable task of washing baby’s 
diapers. Isoak them with my soap-and- 
naptha, then with a little rubbing and a 
good rinse, I leave them soft and sooth- 
ing, with never a chance to irritate 
baby’s tender skin. 


I save expense and clean clothes 
thoroughly 


I want to come into your home to cut 
down clothes-expense. I think it isa 
burning shame the way expensive 
clothes are often so quickly ruined by 
the pulling and straining they get from 
hard rubbing. I wash clothes safely. 
My real naptha quickly makes the dirt 
let go by soaking, without harm to the 
fibres of delicate fabrics. 

I want to be your helper in getting 
your family’s wash clean—whether it 
be sheets or shirts or sheerest waists, 
Wherever I work I leave 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness— 
complete, wholesome 
cleanliness. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° "hiitatijns” 
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Memorial 
In Rock of Ages 
Oranite 


HY leave to 

others the se- 
lection of your fami- 
Ales Sei Sos0a) Oye shet I y 
Choose a design dur- 
ing your lifetime, 
and have it executed 
in the guaranteed 
granite of national 
renown— Rock of 
Ages. 


Rock of Ages, with itsfine 
grain, lends itself to a 
beautiful polish which 
brings out the perma- 
nent, rich, gray color of 
the granite and protects 
your memorial, from the 
elements, for generations 
to come. 


Your monument de- 
serves unhurried judg- 
ment. Plan it with your 
local memorial merchant 
and insist upon receiving 
a genuine Certificate of 
Perfection when placing 
order. Accept no substi- 
tute for Rock of Ages 
granite. 


Write for Booklet “H’”’ 





BOUTWELL, 


MILNE & VARNUM 


COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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on- Bor 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can. be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 


Harvey W. 
Sanitation, 


It Would Spoil It 


I should like to know 


what gives meni seie 
it fl i 1m 
sugar, when highly re. Foods for Infants,” and “The Feed- 


fined, white, and does it 
have what is commonly 
called the maple flavor, 
or is it just the same as 
cane sugar? 

Mrs. J. R. F., Ohio 


The refining of maple jn 
sugar, or sirup, would 
deprive it of its chief 
value. It would simply 
be white sugar or sirup 
with a dead sweet taste. 
I am not acquainted 
with the exact nature 
of the maple flavor. It 
is one of the aromatic 
substances developed by nature in the maple 
tree. The use of the bark of the walnut tree 
in the form of an extract gives the maple 
flavor. Maple flavors are also made syntheti- 
cally, though, of course, none of them comes 
up to the real article. A great deal of the 
maple flavor is made and sold for use to make 
an ordinary plain sugar sirup taste like maple. 
Such use is, of course, objectionable and illegal. 
Maple sugar is one thing which protects itself, 
because the very moment you begin to fool 
with it you begin to spoil it. 


for Longer Life. 


Probably Some Pressure on the Nerve 

A man with blood in perfect condition and 
having been told there was no organic disease 
of the heart has persistent numbness of the 
drinking too much coffee? Could it be due to 
drinking too much coffee? Could it be due to 
too great fatigue? SanecAe Vers 

A person who suffers from numbness of the 
feet or hands usually is putting some pressure 
on the path of a nerve. For instance, if one 
sits long enough on his sciatic nerve, he may 
suffer severe numbness in the legs and feet. 
If he lies on the nerves that lead to the arms, 
he may have numbness of the arms and hands. 
We usually speak of our hands and feet “going 
to sleep” on such occasions. When we change 
our position and the nerve begins to regain 
its resiliency, there is a tingling sensation at- 
tending our waking up. It is not likely that 
these temporary cases of numbness have any- 
thing to do with the nerve center. A frequent 
change in position when lying in bed or sitting 
on a chair will usually prevent the difficulty. 


Tomato Juice Hard to Spoil 


In administering tomato juice to children, is 
the fresh or cooked juice to be used? 


Miss A. L. W., Minn. 

I think it would be desirable if you could 
always have a convenient little press and have 
fresh tomatoes to use. However, the tomato 
is one of those fortunate vegetables that can 
be heated and even canned without suffering 
much damage to its vitamins. It is a faculty 
of organic acids to protect vitamins when 
heated or when canned. The more acid the 
Juice is, the less damage it suffers from heating 
or so-called “canning.” Experience has shown 
that the juice of canned tomatoes still has high 
antiscorbutic (scurvy) and antirachitic (rick- 
ets) properties. We are just waking up to 
what an extremely valuable vegetable the 
tomato is. When my mother and father were 
young, the tomato was looked upon merely as 
an ornament. One of its names was Jerusalem 
Apple, and it was rarely, if ever, eaten. 


iDE WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 


ing of Older Children’; 
“Constipation,” ““Reducing Weight,”’ 
“Increasing Weight,” ‘“‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,’ 
acidity and Fermentation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Wiley, Directcr Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Now, we could not 
keep house without it. 


By the Fireless Cooker 


I have purchased or- 
dinary high-grade whole- 
grain wheat from a mill- 
ing company, but with 
twelve hours’ steaming 
it is still not very edible 
for cereal. How would 
you advise me to cook 
whole-grain wheat? 


Mrs. W.G. D., Wis. 


for adults, 


’ 


and “‘Hyper- 
These 


All those inter- 


All wheats, if clean, 
are exceedingly whole- 
some when eaten whole 
after proper cooking. 
There is, nevertheless, a 
great difference in the 
constitution of wheats. 
Those that are sown in the spring are usually 
known as “hard wheats,” while those that are 
grown in the winter months are usually soft 
wheats. This is not universally true, but gener- 
ally so. The spring wheats contain a higher con- 
tent of protein, and the winter wheat a higher 
content of starch. The propermethod of cooking 
whole wheat, and it is a very delicious and desir- 
able product, is to determine theamount of water 
which it will absorb during the cooking process 
and add just that amount to the wheat. For 
a pound of wheat, according to its character, 
there will be needed from two and one-half to 
three pounds of water. It should be so ad- 
justed that after the cooking is completed there 
is no free water left. The vessel containing the 
wheat and water, which is suitable for placing 
in the fireless cooker, should be brought to the 
boiling-point and boiled thoroughly for at 
least five minutes. The top should be placed 
on the vessel and put into the fireless cooker. 
It is well to do this early in the evening, for 
usually by breakfast time the absorption of 
the water will be complete and the cooking 
finished. It is then ready for the table. 


You Have Undertaken a Big Task 

If you had a little girl five and one-half years 
old, who was pretty and bright and small for 
her age, and nervous and constipated, and high- 
tempered, but adorable, and who answered to 
the name of Polly, just what would you do? 
How much time would you give to her? Her 
parents are quite athletic, and she doubtless will 
be also, but. neglect has developed a bad case 
of constipation and ill-temper, and now her 
aunt, into whose hands she has come, wants to 
make her over. Mrs. H.S., Mass. 

I should greatly enjoy having a little girl of 
the age and character of Polly, but I should 
not allow my love for her to permit her to go 
on in a bad condition of health. T believe I 
would cure her bad temper by removing her 
constipation. Our children are fed so many 
things they ought not to have in the way of 
candy and sweets, cakes and white flour, and all 
kinds of manipulated and refined foods, that 
constipation is getting to be a child’s disease. 
I do not know but that constipation is about 
the most troublesome disease that we have. 
If you will feed the child according to the in- 
structions in my leaflet “Constipation,” and 
deny her what she wants that she ought not to 
have, but give her what she ought to have 
even if she doesn’t want it, and be firm with 
her, you will accomplish the purpose of making 
her healthy and a “good fellow.” Mothers and 
fathers of this country allow love to ruin their — 
children. Polly could not wheedle me into 
giving her candy. 4 
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Chill bottles of Welch’s 


Grape Juice and good ginger 
ale. Peel and slice thin one 
lemon and one orange. Put 
these with a block of ice into 
a bowl. Add equal quantities 
of Welch’s and ginger ale, stir 
well and serve. 
( This is why everybody 


is happy on page 113.) 


Welch S| 


Grape uIce 











The Plate That Gives That Woodsy Charm 
to Picnic Spreads - 


AUIRONDACK Wooden Plates give an arboreal charm and a 
unique distinction to foods served hot from the camp fire or 
taken from picnic lunch basket. This cledn, beautiful wooden 
plate reflects the very spirit of the wildwood, and adds a new 
delight to all outdoor collations. They carry all foods, hot and 
cold, moist and dry. They will not soften:or collapse. "You can 
use knife, fork and spoon without danger of scraping off pieces 
of the plate or poking holes through the bottom. Used once 
and thrown away. ‘ 


6 for a dime sealed in. sanitary 
glassine envelopes. At all dealers. 


OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 


New York Tupper Lake, N. Y. Chicago 
WOODEN 
ADIRONDACK Woon 








([)*Handy Cleaner Brush 







(PATENTED) 

The brush that REALLY CLEANS 

A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, meta! and household utensils as 
nothing else will. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 
WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 

457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Start a money-making 





candy business 





in a shop or your own home. Cor- 
qsauel@)sa@ respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let A-1 on request. Dorit a 


eh) gert, director (Instructor) Y. W. C 
IRIDOR SCHOOL er Gress Cony Mi 
Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 
62 days $600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for 
either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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BIRTHDAY PARTIES - 


for Tots,’Teens, Twenties ana Parents 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


HE Happy-Ever-After birthday parties! 
Parties that fill the tots with delight, 
fill the ’teens with frolic, the twenties 
with romance, and the rest of the world with 
satisfaction—for if one poet says “Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may, old Time is still a-fly- 
ing,” does not another say, ““O come with me, 
the best is yet to be, the last of life for which 
the first was made.” So Elaine has left no one 
out, but has suggested some pleasant or amus- 
ing features for every age—for tots, ’teens, 
twenties, parents and grandparents. 
ivery one knows about the fairies, but some 
may not know that the pixies are Irish Little 
Folk who live in the forests with the fairies, 
learn lessons from the flowers, and aly ays 
bring each child a beautiful birthday pre-ent 
the day it is born, a present that belongs to it 
forever. No one can take the present away, 
though the child can throw it away himself. 
The pixies come to these Happy-Ever-After 
birthday parties with words of wisdom, and if 
you take the present the pixies bring you on 





your birthday, you will be happy ever. ie 
just as certainly as the sun brings morning, or 
as surely as a horseshoe brings good luck. © / 

The birthday suggestions Elaine “has: ae 
pared contain ideas for celebration for all’ ages 
and are adaptable for use at dinners, parties, 
luncheons, teas, or dances. Be RANE 

For a children’s party, there are such ideas 
as a Bluebird Cake for Happiness, - with 4 the 
verse, “Four and twenty bluebirds baked ina 
cake; when the cake is cut the birds begin to 
fly; and isn’t that a happy cake to bake for you 
and 1?” There are also suggestions for making 
birthday cake invitations and pixie place cards. _ 
For older people, there are subjects for clever 
dinner table talk, including Birthday Cake 
riddles and a Birthplace Game, as well as ideas 
for amusing decorations and favors. 

The Birthday Suggestions for All Ages will 
be sent to any one requesting them upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed to 
Elaine, [ntertainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West 4oth Street, New York. 


— 


Bridge ‘Parties—Leap Year ‘Parties 


OULD you like to give the summer 

bridge party a flowery Italian touch? 

Elaine has spent delightful months in 

Italy, and from the colorful Italian seacoast 

towns she sends suggestions that bring a bit of 

the Italian blue to the bridge tables and make 

the dainty refreshments all the more delightful 

by decorations suggesting the coral boats from 

Naples and the olive groves of the Italian 

Riviera. Instructions are also included for a 
Formal Bridge Afternoon. 

Leap Year, had you forgotten it? Elaine has 

planned an "amusing party bringing in the 


quaint old-time customs of Leap Year. These 
suggestions are full of fun for the young folks, 
and contain also ideas for turning the Leap 
Year fun into a money-making bazaar. 

For either the Bridge Parties, or the Leap 
Year Party and Bazaar, -send ten cents in 
stamps to Elaine, Good Housekeeping. 

On receipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, any one of the following parties will 
be sent: French Dower Bride’s Shower; All 
Ireland Party; Frozen-Heart Party; Spanish 
Party, adaptable toa Luncheon or Tea. 


































FLOUR as flour is nothing 
to you. It all depends on 
what you can make from 
it. We feel that way about 
it, too. We are interested 
not merely in flour, but in 
the host of good things that 
a good flour will make. 
So we have at our mills 
a model kitchen, a delight- 
ful kitchen, where foods 
are baked every day from 
that day’s run of Gold 
Medal Flour. These foods 
are tasted and tested in 
every way by everyone 
concerned in keeping Gold. 
Medal Flour up to the 
mark. If any food should 
ever fail to be as good as 
usual, we would very 
promptly find out what 
was the matter and set it 
right. These daily kitchen 
tests are just to reassure 
us and let us go home each 
night with a clear con- 
science, knowing that we 
have that day made 70,000 
barrels of just as good 
flour as can be made. 


Gutmore wheat 


For Short Cake recipe address Home Service Depart- 
ment, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


COMPANY, “i//s at 


} GOLD MEDAL MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, BUFFALO,N. Y. 
FLOUR KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘ LOUISVILLE, KY. GREAT FALLS 
a ianteneeecceniaanesncmnntii ¢>» KALISPELL, MONT. 
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eAmerican chil 
WN GREEN children are kept 


ona starvation ration of sleep}, 
a noted specialist on the care of little 
folk declares. “This fact is a men- 
ace to the new generation.” 


He might have added that most 
American “grown-ups” are much 
nearer the starvation point on sleep 
than our children are. We all work 
harder, play longerand rest less than 
any other race or nation on earth. 


Yet allauthorities agree thatit is only 
during sleep that our bodies and 
brains rebuild their tissues and re- 
store the balance of physical and 
mental energy used up in our wak- 


Beds: Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep SS 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


July 1924 Good Housekeeping 
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ing hours—no matter whether we 
spend those hours in work or play. 


The longer and deeper our sleep, 
the more complete is this renewal. 
And the more vigorous is the hold 
we keep on youthand personal force, 
and mental and physical efficiency. 


Be sure that your bedding gives you 
an honest return for every hour you 
devote to sleep. Study it critically. 
Compare it, at a dealer’s, with the 
Simmons mattresses and springs he 
offers at the lowest prices that bed- 
ding built of clean, new materials, safe 
to use, can be sold for. The Purple 
Label is the finest mattress made. 


SSS SRR SARE BSE ECCS OE ee CRE ah 


tren and grown-ups are boths starving for sleep” 


Vital color gives its key to this inviting and 
dignified chamber. Curtains and bed covers 
are in a rich crimson taffeta, edged with 
bands of dull gold. Silk or mercerized poplin 
might be used, The soft tan walls are in 
sand-finish plaster. The carpet is royal blue 
wilton. Tinted parchment shades on the 
candlestick lamps. The slipper seat and cof- 
fer strike added notes of color. The beds, 
dresser, chifforette andnight tables arefrom 
@ complete new suite of Simmons furniture, 
in spirit 18th Century English, shown ina 
Jinish reproducing walnut: also in brown 
mahogany. Beds are Design 1378. For 
nine other interesting color schemes write 
for “Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 
Company,1347 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago: or address Simmons Limited, 
400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Que. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 





CZAR auf the HATR 


By Anna Hazelton 


Delavan 


rarer 


N UNHEALTHY condition of the hair 
and scalp may be attributed to several 
fundamental causes. Overstrained nerves 

and habits of worry (two products of this gen- 
eration’s ceaseless rush and hurry) affect both 
the condition and color of the hair, for tired 
nerves contract the capillary walls, reducing 
the amount of blood in the capillaries and thus 
affecting the amount of nourishment in the hair 
itself. Imperfect circulation, however, may be 
called the basic cause for poor hair. Restored 
circulation in the scalp can be hoped for only 
if, in addition to local treatments and exercises, 
the condition of the entire body is improved. 

Hair and scalp ills may be divided into a few 
classes, though there are individual cases which 
can be remedied only by special study and 
treatments. 

‘The most prevalent conditions are oily hair, 
which is the result of too active oil glands or 
glands which are torpid, so that they do not 
hold the oil in reserve; dry, thin, lifeless hair, 
which shows a lack of circulation through the 
body and through the scalp; falling hair, which 
is the result of seborrheal bacteria, trouble 
which lies deeper than the scalp; uneven or 
split hair, which is almost always caused by 
extreme dryness. 

Oily hair is sometimes due to inactivity of 
the scalp, and the condition can be remedied 
by massage which will start activity of the 
muscles and oil cells. Washing the hair too 
often will cause this condition just as much as 
infrequent washing. The hair should seldom 
be shampooed with soap and water oftener than 
once in four weeks, unless the condition of the 
hair has been studied carefully and it is ap- 
parent that more frequent washing is bene- 
ficial. But a dry shampoo may be used with 
perfect safety whenever the hair has accumu- 
lated too much oil and becomes difficult to 
arrange becomingly. 

A delightful and efficacious dry shampoo is 
made of two ounces of corn-meal and one 
ounce of powdered orris root. These ingredi- 
ents should be thoroughly mixed, sifted into 
the hair and rubbed into the scalp for about 
five minutes, after which the hair should be 
shaken and brushed with a clean brush till all 
traces of the shampoo have been removed. 

Hair that is lacking in natural oils is subject 
to climatic conditions that do not affect more 
oily hair. Regular massage to keep the oil 
glands, capillaries, and muscles free, will, as 
a rule, prevent too great dryness in the summer, 
but winter weather aggravates the dry condi- 
tion of the hair and makes treatment necessary. 

Falling hair and prematurely gray hair are 
caused, in the majority of cases, by dandruff. 
Dandruff, or seborrheal bacteria, is an affection 
of the scalp which has two distinct stages. The 
first, dry dandruff, while embarrassing to the 


possessor of an otherwise lovely head, is not 
disastrous, since it is only a combination of 
dried oil with the dead cuticle that gathers 
about the oil gland openings. The second 
stage, however, gives real cause for alarm, for 
while no single microbe has been identified as 
the cause of seborrhea, yet it is certain that the 
scalp has become infected and irritation has 
set up a diseased condition. Neglect of the 
scalp or circulation makes a condition receptive 
to dandruff, which low vitality encourages. 
Dandruff in the second stage is highly infec- 
tious and should be treated with the same care 
and common-sense methods that would be used 
with any other transmissible disease. 

The treatment for either stage of dandruff is 
to saturate the scalp with oil, which should re- 
main on the head for several hours preceding 
the shampoo. After the regular shampoo, 
massage should follow, directions for which are 
given in this article, and last the application 
of a good dandruff tonic. 

There are only two causes for uneven and 
split hair, except in rare instances where it has 
been induced by illness, and these are extreme 
dryness and harsh treatment. Hair combed 
and brushed too vigorously is almost always 
overstrained or broken, and this is especially 
true if the hair is combed while wet. 

Regular massage for the scalp, combined 
with the use of tonic-ointments that your 
special case and tastes require, will make your 
hair the crown of beauty it deserves to be. 

For a simple and exceedingly beneficial 
massage, these instructions should be followed: 

1. Brace the thumbs above the back of the 
ears; spread and curve the fingers, pressing the 
tips firmly against the scalp, kneading with a 
backward movement, thus raising the facial 
muscles. Beginning at the forehead, work back- 
ward over the entire head with a slow, rotary 
motion, thus combining massage of the scalp 
with a drawing up of the facial muscles. 

For the first few nights, this massage should 
be continued for several minutes, until the 
scalp becomes used to the motion, then lengthen 
the period to ten or even fifteen minutes. 

2. Follow the massage with the application 
of a good hair tonic. Part the hair and, using 
the crown of the head as a starting point, 
separate the hair into inch-wide sections and 
apply the tonic to this small surface until the 
entire scalp is covered. Then, using the finger- 
tips of both hands, gently but vigorously rub 
the surface of the scalp until the tonic is 
thoroughly absorbed. 

3. Brace the thumbs, slightly apart, at the 
nape of the neck and work the fingers back and 
forth about ten times from the back of the 
head to the ear. This will stimulate the nerve 
centers of the upper spine and have both a 
soothing and tonic effect on the nervous system. 





Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For Comfort, 
Beauty, and 
Long Wear 


EQUOT SHEETS and 
Pillow Cases are soft 
and cool. They are long 
enough to tuck in both top 
and bottom. Of a fine, even 
weave and clear white, they 
wear long and launder easily. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been the standard 
of quality for generations. 
Ever since the first yard of 
Pequot was woven over 
seventy-five years ago, they 
have been the choice of dis- 
criminating housewives 
everywhere. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identified 
by the well-known Pequot Shield. 


They are sold by most good dealers. 
They are attractively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by the 
yard, and can always be identi- 
fied by the ticket reproduced 
below. 

Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 








In using advertisements see page 6 
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You conceive that Mr. Latimer required 
explanations. He was afforded them. 

A week ago a fairly full meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Safety, the executive body appointed by 
Provincial Congress and invested with the 
fullest powers, had been startled by Drayton’s 
proposal that Lord William Campbell should 
be taken into custody. 

Drayton’s drastic proposal had found sup- 
port at the hands of only two of his colleagues 
of the committee. The remainder, led by Raw- 
lins Lowndes, the Speaker of the Commons, 
were solidly against it. They “considered 


Drayton’s assumptions based on insufficient | 


evidence, and they would in no case be parties 
to so provocative a step as he advocated. 


HE end of a protracted debate was that 

further evidence should be sought of Lord 
William’s real disposition. Latimer’s sub- 
sequent visit to the Governor having added on 
this subject little or nothing to the information 
gained in the back country by Drayton, there 
remained the course secretly sanctioned by the 
Council of Safety, which was that the Gov- 
ernor’s mails should henceforth be subjected 
to scrutiny. Thomas Corbet, mainly because 
residing upon the Bay, and therefore likely to 
be among the first to perceive the arrival of 
any packet from England, was entrusted with 
the business. And this morning Corbet, espy- 
ing a new arrival among the British shipping, 
had gone in quest of Drayton to help him in 
what he was to do. It had been thought well 
to reinforce themselves by including a third 
in the undertaking, and Drayton had proposed 
Harry Latimer. 

“One reason is that you were convenient to 
our hand, your house lying on our way; the 
other that it is better to employ another man 
who, like myself, is already liable to arrest for 
last night’s business, than some one against 
whom there is as yet no charge.” 

“You mean that having taken one downward 
step, it can not greatly matter if I take an- 
other,” Latimer laughed. 

And while Latimer with Drayton and Cor- 
bet went forth upon that further act of treason, 
Lord William Campbell, reduced almost to 
despair by last night’s event, was listening to 
Mandeville’s insistent counsel that action 
should be taken to avenge the murder of 
Featherstone. 

Already last night, when first the news of 
that outrage had been conveyed to the Governor 
by the mob itself, which had paraded under his 
windows, taunting him and defying him with 
threats to serve his other spies in the same 
fashion, there had been an acrimonious scene 
between Lord William and his masterful 
equerry. 

Bitterly had Lord William upbraided 
Mandeville for a lack of diligence which his 
lordship suspected to have been deliberate. 
Calm, correct, and dignified, Mandeville had 
defended himself with the assertion that he had 
gone straight to Featherstone’s lodging, that 
the fellow being absent, he had sought him at 
the Coffee House in St. Michael’s Alley, which 
was known to be a favorite resort of his; there 
he had learned that Featherstone had gone to 
Goose Creek, and he had ridden all the way 
thither, with a view to preventing him from 
returning into the town. He had missed him 
by minutes. 

But this morning Lord William had received 
further details of Featherstone’s capture. He 
had learned that the fellow had been taken in 
his sister’s house and dragged from her supper 
table, and this fresh information, reawakening 
his suspicions, led him to reopen the matter. 

“How came you to leave no word with Mrs. 
Grigg?” 

Mandeville shrugged. “It would have been 
better had I done so, certainly. But I saw no 
reason to alarm the woman unnecessarily. I 
was ienadent of finding Featherstone, myself.” 


The 


(Continued from page 39) 


Lord William looked at him with eyes in 
which suspicion still brooded; and it brooded, 
too, in the mind of Mr. Innes, who was present 
at the interview in the Governor’s pleasant 
study above the garden. 

A bee sailed in through the open window on 
the warm air that was heavy with the perfume 
of the magnolias, and for a moment the drone 
of its flight was the only sound in the room. 
Then Mandeville, lounging easily on the Gov- 
ernor’s day-bed, spoke again. 

“What really asks your consideration is the 
action you are now to take.” 

“Action?” quoth Lord William. 

“Action. You will not allow the deed to re- 
main unpunished.” 

“One can not punish a mob.” 

“No. But the mob’s instigator is known. 
This man Latimer—” 

Lord William interrupted him irritably. 
“T told you yesterday what our position would 
be if this thing happened. Nothing has oc- 
curred to change that. We can not now take 
proceedings without incurring the risk of a 
riot infinitely more disastrous than last 
night’s.”’ 

“Yet if you do nothing there is an end to 
your authority.” 

“My God, man! If only you had got 
Featherstone away!”’ He strode to the window 
and back again. He took a decision, and halted 
by the writing-table. “Innes, please send a line 
to the Speaker of the Commons asking him to 
be good enough to wait upon me.”’ Innes bent 
to the task. “At least I can save my face, as 
Governor Bull did when they raided the 
armory The Commons shall appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the outrage.” 

“That,” said Mandeville, “is mere comedy.” 

“It’s the alternative to tragedy, and that I 
am determined to avoid.” 





UT an hour later came news which shook the 

firmness of the Governor’s determination. 
It was brought by Stevens, who kept the post 
office. He was white and trembling, be it from 
the scare he had recently undergone, be it 
from natural indignation. He came to report 
that no sooner had the mail-bag from the 
Swallow reached his office that morning than 
the place had been invaded by ‘three gentlemen 
of Charles Town who had demanded its sur- 
render. Peremptorily he had refused, where- 
upon one of them had clapped a pistol to his 
head, and had held him motionless under the 
threat of death, while the other two had appro- 
priated the mail-bag and carried it away. Only 
after their departure had their leader, as he 
was to be supposed from his action, withdrawn 
the pistol and gone his ways again. 

Governor, equerry, and secretary listened 
appalled to this narrative. 

Mandeville, whose wits were less easily dis- 
tracted from essentials than those of Lord 
William, and who permitted himself far less 
the luxury of indulging his feelings, proceeded 
almost at once toa pertinent inquiry. ‘“Gentle- 
men?” he echoed. “You said ‘gentlemen,’ 
Stevens?” 

“T did so, your honor.” 

“That disposes of any idea of robbery. The 
thing acquires a political significance. Who 
were these gentlemen, Stevens? It’s clear you 
knew them.” 

“Nay, captain. I name no names,” cried the 
fellow in some excitement. “I’ve no mind to 
go the way o’ Featherstone.” 

“So?” said Mandeville, and drew a bow at 
a_venture, and yet not quite at a venture. 
“Latimer was one of them.” 

The assertion flung Stevens into terror. “TI 
never said so. I never said so.” He appealed 
almost wildly to the Governor. “Your excel- 
lency, [named no names. You, sir,” he turned 
to Innes. “TI take you to witness, sir, I never 
said who done it.” 

Mandeville thought his panic said so. And 
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at the same time, he reviewed a picture in his 
memory of Harry Latimer, at Fairgrove, draw- 
ing a heavy pistol from the pocket of his bottle- 
green riding coat. So once more he loosed a 
shaft on assumption. 

“Was Mr. Latimer’s pistol loaded, d’ye 
suppose?” 

“To test it might ha’ cost me my life . . .” 
Stevens had answered before he was aware of 
how much he was really saying. ; 

“And the other two? Who were they?” 
asked Lord William. 

“Don’t ask me, my lord. They were mem- 
bers of Provincial Congress, and it’s before 
Congress or one of its committees the mails 
has gone.” 


"THEY pressed him no further. Lord William 

indeed was too perturbed, too dismayed by 
the fact itself, to preoccupy himself with the 
details of it; while Mandeville was so concerned 
with his discovery that Latimer was the chief 
actor in the outrage that he cared little who 
might have been the others. 

“And what are you going to do now?” 
Mandeville calmly asked his lordship after 
Stevens had been dismissed. 

“What is there to be done?” His excellency’ 
was reduced to a despair which he did not 
trouble to conceal. 

“Nothing can be clearer than what should 
be done. But—I await your excellency’s com- 
mands.” And he tapped his snuff-box. 

The Governor became peevish. “Oh, damn 
your assumptions, Mandeville!’ His mind 
swung to what was no more than a side-issue. 
“Anyhow, I doubt if the mails they have 
seized contain any dispatches for myself. Mine 
came in by the Tamar, and there could hardly 
be anything to add to them.” 

Mandeville took snuff, and considered. “Let 
us hope it is so. But even if it is, it makes the 
crime of tampering with his majesty’s mails no 
less grave. It is a capital offence here as in 
England. If you take no action, faith, you 
will lose the respect and support of the few 
remaining loyal souls in the colony. You may 
as well pack and quit, for you will have ceased 
completely to govern.” 

“And if I arrest Latimer—which is what you 
are really advising—the same will happen, and 
something more. I shall cease to govern, be- 
cause I shall be flung out; and I shall leave civil 
war behind me.” 

“Tf Latimer continues free to pursue his rebel 
activities, civil war is assured. That is the 
other horn of your dilemma. You should per- 
ceive by now with what manner of man you 
have to deal. A desperate, reckless fellow, a 
revolutionist, the most dangerous man in the 
province. And every day that he continues 
at liberty he becomes more dangerous, for 
every day he establishes himself more firmly 
in the favor of the people. The thing to be 
done with him is clear, and there should be no 
delays about it. Put him aboard one of the 
English ships and send him home to be dealt 
with.” 

The Governor stood considering a moment. 
“If it was impossible yesterday,” he said 
slowly, “it is, by what you have said, yourself, 
more impossible still today.” 

“And will be more impossible still tomorrow,” 
Mandeville countered, ‘when the need for it 
will be infinitely more acute. Hesitation to 
grasp this nettle has brought your excellency 
into your present difficulty. These scoundrels 
trade upon your scruples. They are cowards 
that abuse your generosity. You have been 
meek and conciliatory with them ever since 
you arrived. -Show them the strong hand for 
once; show them that you are not to be scared 
by the bugbear of civil war which they dangle 
before you to cow you into inaction. That fear 
of yours is the foundation upon which they 
build. Strike it from under them at one blow, 
and you'll find them tumbling in dismay. The 
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time for half-measures, for compromising and 
temporizing, has gone.” 
He infected the Governor at last with some- 


thing of his own firmness. For firm Mande- 
ville undoubtedly was and above intimidation. 
“Yes,” his lordship reluctantly agreed. 


“Vou are right, Mandeville. This man is too 
dangerous to be left at large in Charles Town. 
If I am to be trampled under the hooves of the 
mob, I may as well be trampled for getting rid 
of him as because he commands the mob to do 
it. At least I shall have done my duty by the 
State. Innes, if you will prepare a warrant for 
the arrest of Harry Latimer, and have it ready 
for me after breakfast, I will sign it. Mande- 
ville will formulate the charge for you.” 

Mandeville permitted himself to smile. “TI 
congratulate your excellency on the decision.” 

Lord William’s young eyes considered him 
gloomily. “TI hope there is occasion for it,” he 
said witha sigh. ‘‘God knows!” And he went 
at last to breakfast, a meal which he always 
took alone with Lady William in her ladyship’s 
dainty little boudoir on the ground floor im- 
mediately underneath the study. 


E WAS preoccupied and uncommunicative 

throughout the meal. His mind, as she per- 
ceived, was far from easy, a fact which she 
naturally attributed to the terrible affair of 
last night. 

She waited patiently for him to unburden 
himself, too wise to attempt to force his con- 
fidence. But when breakfast had come to an 
end, and still he sat wrapped in his gloomy ab- 
straction, she abandoned the ways of pure 
wisdom and gave the reins to her concern. 

Her questions drew from him the tale of the 
raid on the mails and of the warrant he was to 
sign in consequence of that and other things. 
It shocked her profoundly. Harry Latimer 
had been her friend—as he had been the 
friend of all her brothers and sisters, and 
particularly of Tom—from childhood. Myrtle 
Carey, too, was her friend. And although she 


knew, being in Myrtle’s confidence, that there * 


was at present a cloud between the lovers, she 
also believed their affection strong enough to 
dissipate that cloud in the end. 

“Ts it—is it wise, Will?”’ she asked. 

“T hope it is,” he answered wearily. 

“Ah! You don’t know.” 

“T know only that it is necessary. It is im- 
possible that my authority should continue to 
be flouted and that Latimer should be left free 
to pursue what amounts to a career. of crime.” 

“That sounds like Captain Mandeville,” 
she said. “Has he persuaded you?” 

Lord William had not the courage to admit 
it. In his soul he was ashamed of the weakness, 
which permitted his equerry to dominate him 
so completely. His answer was an equivoca- 
tion. “He tried to persuade me yesterday, and 
I refused to listen to him. To-day, after 
Featherstone’s terrible end and this outrage on 
the mails, I no longer need persuading.” 

“Have you counted the cost?” she asked 
him gravely. 

“T have counted the cost of not doing it.” 

“Do you think there is any court in Carolina 
would convict Harry Latimer at present?” 

His answer relieved her fears. “No. I do not.” 

“Then why make yourself ridiculous by 
arresting him?” a nee 

“He is not to be tried in Carolina. He shall 
go to England as bylaw prescribed for offenders 
in his class.” ; 

The announcement changed her: gravity. to 
panic. = +e : : 

“Merciful God!” she ejaculated. “Will, you 
can’t do it!” oi : 


“Either that, or I ‘must thtow «up ‘the ° 
governorship and sail for England, ‘myself.’ 


Charles Town can not hold Mr. Harry ‘Latimer 
and myself at the same time. That has now 
been clearly demonstrated.” 

She was still staring at him in utter dismay, 
when her brother-in-law, Miles Brewton, was 
po, and she welcomed the interruption 


Will. 


‘The 


of his advent, persuaded that here was a 
valuable ally. 

A handsome, modish man of middle age, 
Brewton was sincerely attached to Lord 
William Campbell, notwithstanding the fact 
that he, himself, belonged to the patriotic 
party. More than once already had he steered 
the Governor over shoals and evil passages, and 
Lord William had been glad to lean upon him, 
knowing he was probably as conservative and 
constitutional as any man on his side. Because 
of this and because of his genuine affection 
for Lord William, Mr. Brewton spared no 
effort to maintain the popularity of his brother- 
in-law, and it was under his auspices and at 
his house that the ball in honor of the Governor 
was being organized for tomorrow night. 

Her ladyship had at first imagined that this 
might be the occasion of this matutinal visit. 
But he soon made it clear that he was con- 
cerned with very different matters, and that he 
desired to be private with Lord William. And 
when presently they sauntered forth together 
into the garden, her discreet ladyship made no 
attempt to join them. 

She was not destined to be long alone with 
her thoughts, for presently she had another 
visitor in the person of her brother Tom, who 
brought into the little room with him some of 
the careless, boisterous high spirits with which 
his large person normally abounded. 

He had resolved to spy out the land and 
ascertain how far Harry might be justified of 
his estimate of Mandeville’s deliberate en- 
deayors to enmesh him. He approached the 
subject with the subtlety of a calf. ~- 

“What’s this I’m told, Sally, of Harry 
Latimer’s being blamed for what happened to 
Featherstone?” 

She looked up from the couch on which she 
was seated, with the window immediately be- 
hind her. ‘Where did you hear it?” she 
asked. 

“Where?” Master Tom was nonplussed. He 
took refuge in the truth. ‘Why, from Harry 
himself.” 

“And how does he know?” 

Tom stood over her, large and benign. “TI 
came here to ask questions, not to be ques- 
tioned,” said he. And asked, “Is it true?” 

“Tm afraid it is, Tom.”’ She was suddenly 
inspired. ‘The best service you can render 
Harry is to go to him at once and tell him to 
leave Charles Town without a moment’s delay. 
Will is signing a warrant for his arrest, both be- 
cause of the Featherstone business and because 
of his share in the raid on the post-office this 
morning. Hurry to him, Tom.” 

But Tom showed no disposition whatever 
to hurry. Instead he sat down beside her and 
smiled phlegmatically upon the sister whom his 
conduct was alarming. 

“Not until Pve seen Will,” he said. 

“What can you have to say to Will?” 

“For one thing I can tell him to make out a 
warrant for my arrest at the same time. For 
I was with Harry at the Beef-Market last night. 
All Charles Town knows I was there. And, 
between ourselves, I was also concerned in the 
raid on the post-office this morning.” 

“Are you mad, Tom? Oh, how could you? 
Have you no thought for me?” Her handsome, 
opulent figure appeared visibly to swell with 
indignation. ‘How could you place me in this 
cruel position!” 

“Tt isn’t you that’s in a cruel position. It’s 
He’ll have to arrest his brother-in-law 
or change his mind about arresting Latimer.” 

Mr. Tom Izard, you see, was, after all, not 
entirely without subtlety. 
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CHAPTER XI 


‘ MONG them they shattered—at least, in 


part—the Governor’s resolve. For Miles 
Brewton’s visit, too, was concerned with last 
night’s business and the possible action Lord 
William might feel himself compelled to take 
in consequence. He came to impose caution 


upon his brother-in-law. Lord William, an 
amiable weathervane to turn obligingly with 
any wind that blew, was already wobbling un- 
decidedly when he rejoined his wife, to be faced 
by Tom Izard’s ultimatum and to be reminded 
unpleasantly that Tom’s name was also on that 
list of rebels who had raided the armory last 
April. 

The distraction of his mind was suddenly 
pierced by a recollection of something that 
Mandeville had said: “Show them the strong 
hand—that you are not to be scared by the 
bugbear of civil war. “That fear of yours is the 
foundation upon which they build.” 

If Mandeville were right, and of this Mande- 
ville had persuaded him, then the threat of 


- action should be as effective as action itself in 


ridding him of his pestilent Harry Latimer. If 
only this were achieved one way or another, 
his difficulties would be largely at an end for 
the present. Upon that he now took his re- 
solve, and he announced: it to them with some 
firmness. 


“THE warrant can not be withdrawn. I shall 
sign it today. I have no choice. The Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, with evidence before him 
of acts of robbery and high-treason all in one, _ 
dare not refuse to take action. But the action 
shall be delayed. I will suspend the execution 
of the warrant for twenty-four—for forty- 
eight hours. And I shall formally communicate 
this to Mr. Latimer today. Provided that he 
will leave South Carolina within the time I give 
him, I shall be content.” 

“An act of banishment,” said Brewton, 
pursing his lips. 

“Tt is the utmost clemency I dare show. 
More, indeed, than I have any right to show. 
If you are his friend, Tom, and mine, you will 
persuade him to take advantage of it.” 

The more Lord William considered this 
solution of the riddle, which had come to him 
vith the suddenness of inspiration, the better 
he liked it. It assumed in his eyes the pro- 
portions of a diplomatic masterpiece. At a 
stroke he saved his face, rid the country of a 
mischief-maker, and gave provocation to none. 
He was uplifted out of his despondency, ex- 
alted in fact when he retraced his steps to his 
study and sent for Mandeville. When the 
equerry came, he found Lord William humming 
the refrain of a song. 

“The warrant is signed,” said his lordship 
airily. “But it is not to be executed until 
Friday morning—forty-eight hours hence. 
You are to intimate the same to Mr. Latimer 
at once.” 

Mandeville thought him mad and very 
nearly said so. His lordship explained himself, 
and Mandeville changed his mind. Almost he 
admired the nimbleness with which Lord 
William had dodged both horns of his dilemma, 
and since he could desire for himself nothing 
more than the removal of Mr. Latimer, it could 
not very much matter whether that removal 
were effected in this way or another. 

Content, therefore, Captain Mandeville © 
sallied forth, and went on foot down Broad 
Street and then northward along the wide Bay 
Street with its bastions and courtine lines 
above the broad expanse of the waters of the 
Cooper. River, here merging into the ocean. 
At anchor a mile away, beyond most of the 
lesser shipping in the bay, he discovered the 
black and white hull of the sloop Tamar, and 
reflected that with half a dozen such warships 
riding there it would be an easy matter to quell 
the mutinous spirit of these Colonial upstarts. 
Past the crowded busy wharves he went, past 
the foot of Queen Street and on into the 
quieter region beyond the Custom House, 
where at last he came to the stately mansion of 
Mr. Harry Latimer. 

Julius, in his sky-blue livery laced with silver, 
ushered the captain into the library, that he 
might admire there, while waiting, the evi- 
dences of the culture with which the Latimers 
surrounded themselves. 
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And he was kept waiting some little time. It 
is possible that this was deliberate on the part 
of Mr. Latimer. When at last the young mas- 
ter of the house made his appearance, he came 
clad in a coat of apricot velvet above black 
satin smalls and black silk stockings. The lace 
at this throat and wrists was finest Mechlin, a 
diamond of price flashed in his solitaire, and 
buckles of French paste adorned the heeled 
shoes that had certainly come all the way from 
Paris. 

While Julius held the door for him, he bowed 
gracefully from the threshold to his visitor. 

“T am honored, Captain Mandeville.” 

“Your humble obedient, sir.” The captain 
made a leg in his turn. “I am sent by his 
excellency, the Governor.” 

Mr. Latimer advanced. Julius closed the 
door, and the two were alone together. 

““A chair, sir?” 


CAPTAIN MANDEVILLE sat down. “I 
shall come straight to business, Mr. Latimer. 
You have been guilty, if you will forgive the 
liberty of the criticism, of a grave imprudence.”’ 
“Of many, sir, I do assure you.” Mr. 
Latimer was airy. 

“T allude to your address last night to the 
mob in the Beef-Market, as a result of which 
a man has been done to death.” 

“You are sure, Captain Mandeville, that it 
was as a result of that?” 

“Of what else, then, but of your incitement?” 

“T have a suspicion that it is of your own 
deliberate neglect, sir, to take advantage of 
the warning you had at Fairgrove. It was 
not I who acted as Featherstone’s justiciary, 
but you who acted as his murderer.” 

“Sir!” the captain was on his feet. 

Blue eyes smiled serenely into dark eyes. 
Mr. Latimer appeared to be mildly amused. 
“Do you deny it? To me?” 

The captain commanded himself. “I am not 
concerned to deny or admit. It is not I who 
am in danger of being put upon my trial.” 

“But that may follow,” said Mr. Latimer. 

Almost the captain was taken aback. “How? 
What do you mean?” 

“Oh, but does it matter very much? I am 
perhaps detaining you. And you haye, I take 
it, some communication to make to me?” 

“Yes,” said Mandeville. “I think it may be 
best if we keep to that. There is a warrant 
signed for your arrest, Mr: Latimer. If that 
warrant is executed, you realize what must 
happen to you?” 

“Tf it is executed?” Mr. Latimer stared at 
him. “It is usual to execute warrants, is it 
not?” 

The captain did not choose to deliver a direct 
answer. ‘In this case Lord William has been 
persuaded to deal leniently with you, and to 
spare you the full rigor of the law, provided 
that you will accept the condition he.imposes.” 

“That will depend upon the condition.” 

“His excellency will be satisfied if you will 
accept a sentence of banishment from South 
Carolina. He gives you forty-eight hours—a 
generous measure of time—in which to quit 
Charles Town. But he desires you to under- 
stand quite clearly that if you are still here by 
ten o’clock on Friday morning, the warrant 
will be executed, and the law will take its 
course.” 

Mr. Latimer took a turn in the long room, 
considering his reply, but not his course of 
action. That required no consideration. 

“Would it be impertinent, Captain Mande- 
ville, or indiscreet, to inquire by whom his 
excellency has been persuaded to so much 
clemency?” 

“Chiefly, I believe, by Lady William.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Latimer considered him very 
searchingly. “For a moment I almost sus- 
pected it might have been yourself.” 

“Myself?” Mandeville stared hard in his 
turn. “On my soul, Mr. Latimer, you think 
too well of me.” 

“I was not thinking well of you at all when I 


thought that. Has it occurred to you, Captain 
Mandeville, that if I am brought to trial upon 
this charge, I shall urge in my own defence that 
I gave full and timely warning—to you and to 
Sir Andrew Carey—of what would happen to 
Featherstone if he were not removed from 
Charles Town?” 

“What then, sir?” asked the captain, with 
the least hint of challenge. 

“You will be required to admit it, and so will 
Sir Andrew Carey, and at need even Miss 
Carey, who was also present.” 

Mandeville’s eyelids flickered. Latimer 
watching him did not fail to observe that single 
flaw in the man’s iron self-control. 

“You will all three be upon oath, and it is 
not to be supposed that all three of you will 
commit perjury.” 

“Where is the need? Such a statement will 
but further incriminate you.” 

“No, sir. It will incriminate you, and of a 
singularly heinous and atrocious deed. Why 
did you not take steps to save Featherstone? 
Why did you not even warn him? That you 
did not is clear from the manner in which 
he was taken—peacefully at supper with 
his sister and her family. You will be required 
to answer that question, and all the other 
questions, all the abominable implications 
arising out of it.” Mr. Latimer uttered a short 
laugh. ‘You deliberately sacrificed Feather- 
stone, your spy, your own man, that you might 
weave a rope for my neck.” He came a step 
nearer, and smiled a little grimly into the 
soldier’s set face. “Are you quite sure, Cap- 
tain Mandeville, that you have not woven one 
for your own? Do you doubt that when your 
conduct is made clear yours will be the fate of 
Featherstone himself? That there will be tar 
and feathers for you, as there were for him? 
Can you really doubt it?” 

Mandeville fell back a step. He had changed 
color at last, and his eyes looked darker than 
ever in the pallor of his face. “Your questions 
are impertinent, Mr. Latimer.” He changed 
his tone to one of utter formality. ‘“I have had 
the honor to deliver the message with which 
I am charged by his excellency. I shall be 
happy to bear him your answer.” 

“You have it, Captain Mandeville. Tell 
him that he need not hold his hand until Friday 
morning. That I have no intention of obeying 
his decree of banishment, and that here in 
Charles Town I remain, for the pleasure of 
seeing you taken in your own dirty springe.” 

“Mr. Latimer!” Mandeville’s self-control 
gave out. “By God! You shall meet me for 
this.’ 

“Tt is what I am suggesting.” Mr. Latimer 
smiled sardonically. “I shall certainly meet you. 
In the court-house. But nowhere else, Captain 
Mandeville.” And he pulled the bell rope. 


ANDEVILLE looked at him a-moment, 
dark fury in his eyes. Then he turnedand 

strode to the door. On the threshold he halted 
again. Only the truth and his apprehension of 
the truth could have moved him to such a pitch 
of anger. He was caught, and heknewit. Lati- ~ 
mer had proved too astute, He had discerned 
the vulnerable Achilles’ heel of which Mande- 
ville himself had been unconscious. And so‘the 
captain now thanked Heaven from his ‘heart 
that Lord William should not have listened to 
him when he had urged the immediate arrest 
of Latimer. That arrest he was now as anxious | 
to avoid'as Lord William himself. At all ¢osts 
Latimer must be driven off, scared away. 
Therefore at the door he played his last card, 

“Mr. Latimer, it is only fair to warn you that 
you build on sand. The consummation you 
imagine, might follow if you were to be tried 
here in Charles Town. But if you are arrested, 
you will be taken to England for trial, as ‘the 
law requires in the case of men charged with 
such an offence as yours.” i 

For an instant that gave Latimer: pause. 
But only for an instant, until his mind had 
surveyed the thing. 
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The Carolinian 


“Captain Mandeville, I do not believe Lord 
William would perpetrate any such rashness. 
The law you invoke is one of the grievances 
that have caused the disturbances in these 
Colonies. If you dared in the present state of 


| things to attempt to enforce it, you would pro- 


voke an explosion that would shatter you all 
to pieces. You say this to scare me. But even 
if it were as you say, I should apprehend as 
little as I do from trial here. There is justice 
in England. The English are just, and they 
are none too sympathetic with a government 
that is endeavoring to curtail the liberties of 
Englishmen overseas. Whatever might happen 
to.me, be sure that you would fare none too 
well at the hands of an English court, Captain 
Mandeville. And that, I think, is all I have to 
say to you.” 


CHAPTER XII 


"TOWARD noon of that same Wednesday, a 

vast, lumbering mahogany coach, with a 
coat of arms on the panel, and two liveried 
negroes maintaining themselves on the plat- 
form behind by their grip of a couple of broad 
straps, made its way down the comparatively 
narrow Tradd Street, and drew up at the door 
of Sir Andrew Carey’s town house. The coach 
contained Sir Andrew and his daughter. It 
was followed by a second one, almost as large, 
but of leather stretched over a wooden frame, 
and of more antiquated design. This contained 
Remus the butler, Abraham the valet, Miss 
Carey’s mammy Dido, and a_ prodigious 
quantity of luggage. 

Thus, more or less in state, Sir Andrew re- 
entered Charles Town, coming, as we know, to 
lend by his loyal presence support to Lord 
William Campbell in these seditious times. 

Within a half-hour of his arrival, almost be- 
fore the holland covers had been taken from 
the furniture, he was waited on by Captain 
Mandeville. 

The equerry came spurred by panic. He 
realized that he had overreached himself. At 
all costs Harry Latimer must be got away from 
Charles Town, now that Lord William had 
definitely committed himself to a threat. Re- 
treat was impossible for the Governor. That 
would be infinitely more destructive of his 
authority even than the policy of inaction. 
Realizing this, Mandeville, upon quitting 
Latimer, had gone straight to Colonel Laurens 
with whom he had found John Rutledge. 

Knowing their temperate views, their ardent 
desire for conciliation, their horror of anything 
that might precipitate a crisis des -uctive of 
all hope, he sought them in some confidence. 
He left them in despzir. 

Rutledge had summed up the brief discus- 
sion. ‘We honor Lord William for his for- 
bearance, and for this forty-eight hours’ grace. 
It is far more than we have any right to expect 


from him, and we are deeply sensible of the 


motives which inspire him. Inspired by the 
same desire to maintain peace, we will use with 
Mr. Latimer what influence we have. But 
neither Colonel Laurens nor myself can be de- 
luded by any hope of success.. What -you sug- 
gest that we should do, we have already done. 
Already last night, before there was any ques- 
tion of a warrant, we urged Mr. Latimer to de- 
part at once. He was obdurate’and obstinate 
in his resolve to remain.” 

Laurens, who had received Latimer’s reasons 
at first hand, was even more chilling to Captain 
Mandeville. 

“He is rooted in the persuasion that Lord 
William will not dare to proceed against him.” 

“That he is wrong there you should now be 
able to demonstrate,” said Mandeville. ‘His 
lordship has signed the warrant, and he must 
perform as he threatens, or his authority is at 
an end and he renders himself ridiculous.” 

“We shall not omit to employ that argument. 
But for myself I have little hope that it will 
move Mr. Latimer.” He sighed and shook his 
great head. “TI wish I could think otherwise.” 

“So Captain Mandeville took his leave, 


already persuaded that from this quarter, de- 
spite obvious good will, nothing was to be 
expected. Gloomily he took his way to Tradd 
Street to ascertain if Sir Andrew had yet 
reached town. If Carey failed him, he would 
have to study'his position carefully. He might 
force a personal quarrel upon Latimer and 
chance the issue. But he could not chance the 
effect of it upon Myrtle. If he were to be 
so fortunate as to kill Latimer in a duel, he 
would, he knew—and the knowledge intensi- 
fied the bitterness of his feelings—set up be- 
tween himself and Myrtle a barrier which per- 
haps no subsequent patience could ever over- 
come. 

That Sir Andrew would fail him seemed fore- 
shadowed by the baronet’s greeting. 

“So that damned scoundrel had his way with 
poor Featherstone in spite of all that you could 
do! Ill never, never forgive him.” 

The words were simple enough. But the. 
emphasis with which he uttered them supplied 
anything they may have lacked to express the 
full tale of his indignation and bitterness. 

Mandeville was gently remonstrant. “Sir 
Andrew, I understand your feelings. But it is 
necessary to be just.” : 

“That is what I intend to be. Just! And 
Pll see justice done on him for this. His black 
ingratitude, his loathsome treachery, shall be 
brought home to him.” 

“And yet you must not forget that he came 
to Fairgrove yesterday to warn you, so that 
Featherstone might be removed in time.” 

“Did he?” Sir Andrew interrupted him. 
“Have you forgotten that we have his own ad- 
mission that he came to spy, to obtain from us 
a confirmation of his suspicions? God in 
Heaven! The blackguard has made us parties 
in his deed of murder.” 

“No, no, Sir Andrew.” The captain heard 
the door open behind him. But he went on 
without heeding it. “I am as much to blame as 
any man for what has happened. It was two 
full hours after my return to Charles Town be- 
fore the mob moved to take Featherstone. If 
only I had not blundered, Featherstone could 


easily have been saved, as I honestly believed = + 


that Latimer intended. In judging him, Sir 
Andrew, you must lose sight of nothing that 
may tell in his favor.” ; 

He turned to face Myrtle, who had entered 
the room. She came forward now, a flush of 
excitement on her cheeks, her eyes bright. 

“I am glad to hear you say that, Robert,” 
she approved him, as he stooped to kiss her 


fingers. “It is what I, myself, have been telling 


father. But he is blinded by his anger and his 
grief.” 

“Blinded, madam!” the baronet retorted 
hotly. “I am seeing clearly for the first time in 
my life, I think. And I am perceiving what 
manner of black-hearted villain I took to be as 
a son to me.” 


“GIR ANDREW, listen to me a moment,” . 


Mandeville begged. ‘Sit down, and listen 
quietly.” And calmly he proceeded to expound 
the situation. ‘The warrant is signed, and 
unless he is gone from Charles Town by Friday 
morning it will be executed.” me 

But there Sir Andrew interrupted him. 
“Why not until Friday? Why not at once? 
Why is*this traitor and murderer to be given 
the chance to escape?” 

“Lord William has been so persuaded.” 

“Who has persuaded him? Who?” And as 
Mandeville did not immediately answer him, . 
he stared hard at the captain. ‘You did, 
Robert. You did. But will you tell me why?” 

The captain sighed. ‘‘There were two excel- 
lent reasons. The first is your own affection 
TOr nim meee 

“T have told you it is dead. And I'll prove it 
at need. I am ready to give evidence that will 
help to hang him.” 

“To hang him!”’ cried Myrtle, and the flus 
of excitement perished from her cheeks. ~ 

Both men looked at her. But it was 
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Mandeville who answered: ‘“That is what will 
happen, Myrtle, if he remains here to await 
arrest. He will be sent to England for trial, 
and it is not to be imagined that any mercy 
will be shown him.” 

“He should have the mercy he showed 
Featherstone. More than that is shown him 
already in this quixotic delay.” 

“There is yet another point of view to be 
considered,” said the captain. 

And, compelled to it, he now expounded the 
terrible consequences, the almost certain dan- 
ger of open rebellion, that must attend the 
arrest of Latimer. It moved Sir Andrew no 
more than the other reason. 

“Let it come,” he said. “A little blood- 
letting is what is needed to make this colony 
healthy.” 

But the captain shook his head. “I don’t 
share your optimism, Sir Andrew. Until the 
troops arrive we dare not provoke a conflict.” 

Sir Andrew heaved himself up in a frenzy of 
impatience. ‘But what in any case could I 
do?” he asked. 

“Urge Mr. Latimer to avail himself of 
the Governor’s clemency.” 

“Te” Sir Andrew placed his hands upon his 
breast, and arched his eyebrows in amazement. 
“T urge him? My God, you don’t know what 
you’re asking, or else you don’t know me! T’ll 
urge him to hang himself.” 

“Oh father, father!” Myrtle put an arm 
about his neck. “Think what Harry has been 
to you. Think what he might be again, if you 
tried gentleness.” 


“GENTLENESS? With a rebel? With a 
murderer?” 

“Don’t call him that, father. It isn’t true. 
And in your heart you know it isn’t.” 

“Didn’t he set the mob on last night to 
murder Gabriel?” 

“Was that like Harry? He must have been 
convinced that Mr. Featherstone had been 
warned by Robert and had got away. He 
would never have done it else.” 

“He would never have done it in such a case, 
you mean. What purpose could there be in 
sending a mob to raid an empty nest?” 

“I don’t know. But I am sure that Harry 
will be able to explain.” 

“Tt is possible,” Mandeville suggested, “in- 
deed probable, that he simply obeyed the 
orders of his committee.” 

“But why, if he thought the man had gone?” 

“Because he dared not tell them that. He 
dared not admit that he had been guilty of 
this breach of faith to those who sent him to 
Lord William. So he played out that comedy 
little thinking how it would turn to tragedy.” 

“That’s it! That’s it!’ cried Myrtle, and 
her eyes thanked her cousin. ‘What else 
would have been possible where Harry is con- 
cerned? You know that he is generous, warm- 
hearted, impulsive. This would have been the 
act of a wicked man, and Harry isn’t wicked, 
father. You know that.” 

“Do I?” he laughed his contempt of her 
plea. Then he shook her off and went striding 
away across the room, as if to relieve his feel- 
ings by action. “By God! It’s droll to have 
you two here pleading to me for Harry Latimer. 
And, by God! you waste your pains. Nota 
finger will I lift to save him from the rope he 
has earned himself! But my two hands are at 
your disposal to help to hang him. If my 
evidence is wanted on what passed yesterday 
at Fairgrove, it is at the Governor’s disposal.” 

“Sir Andrew!” Mandeville appealed to him, 

“Not another word on that subject, Robert. 
If you have nothing else to say to me, I'll beg 
you to excuse me. My steward is waiting for 
his orders.” 

And he stamped out of the room in dudgeon. 

Mandeville looked at Miss Carey with eyes 
that were full of regret. “And so my last 
hope fails,” he said, which was the literal truth. 

She came to him and placed her two hands 
upon his arm. “It was noble of you to try. 


Just as it was noble of you to persuade Lord 
William to give Harry these two days’ grace. 
I shall never forget it, Robert. Never!” 

“You mean that you'll remember my 
failure,” said he with a queer smile. 

“No, Robert. Your generosity. Oh, but is 
there nothing we can do?” 

“Nothing, I fear, in view of Mr. Latimer’s 
own obstinacy. I have done all I could. Per- 
haps it would have been better had I not gone 
myself, in the first instance. Mr. Latimer does 
not trust me.” 

“Doesn’t trust you? You?” n 

Mandeville shrugged. He was the big- 
hearted, tolerant fellow who forgives all, be- 
cause he understands all. “What cause has he 
to trust me? In his place I should do the 
same.” 

When presently he took his leave, he left. 
her more profoundly impressed than ever with 
his nobility and sterling worth. But he did 
not leave her considering those virtues of his. 

One single fact bulked so largely in her mind 
that it permitted her to’see nothing else at the 
same time. She was terrified, and out of that 
terror came presently a better understanding 
of herself than she had lately possessed. It had 
been necessary that the shadow of the gallows 
should fall upon her lover to make her fully 
realize that he was her lover still, her man, and 
that all the rest was vanity. What mattered 
his political opinions? What did it matter if 
he outraged the political religion in which she 
had been reared? What were politics to her, 
what was the king to her, by comparison with 
him? Something of the kind had stirred in her 
yesterday, when she had seen him abused and 
beset. But that had been a flash, a glimpse; 
no more. This was a flood of revelation. He 
was in danger of his life, in danger of ignomini- 
ous death. The very thought almost stopped 
her breathing. He was her man, and if he died, 
if they killed him, hanged him, what would be 
left for her, what would become of her? She 
was answered by the memory of a line out of a 
forgotten play, a memory that arose impishly, 
mockingly, fiendishly. She would lead apes 
in hell. 


HE thought of the letters she had written to 
him when he was away, and how she had sent 
him back their betrothal ring. She saw it now — 
as an act of vanity, stupid, silly, detestable. 
What did she know of these questions that were 
agitating men so violently? Harry was not 
alone in his ways of thought. There were men 
of honor and position in the province—such 
men as Colonel Laurens and Arthur Middleton, 
Mr. Izard who was Lord William’s own father- 
in-law, and a score cf others whom once her 
father had esteemed as friends, and whom now 
he no longer admitted to his house, because 
their ways of thought were not his own. 

Thus love and fear so wrought upon her 
jointly in that hour that for the first time in her 
life a doubt of her father’s opinions entered her 
mind. It is thus, abruptly and in moments of 
crisis, that conversions and apostasies take 
place. 5 

And so it came about that in the early hours | 
of that same afternoon, a sedan chair carried 
by two negro bearers in Sir Andrew~ Carey’s 
liveries passed along the wharves and swung 
through the gates of Mr. Latimer’s residence, 
to set down Miss Carey before the young 
rebel’s door. 

Tt was an outrage upon the proprieties. But 
proprieties had come to matter as little as 
political convictions. 

Julius, a little confused by her appearance, 
conducted her across the wide hall straight to 
the library where Mr. Latimer was brooding. 
For Colonel Laurens and John Rutledge had 
but lately left him after a protracted and rather 
stormy scene at the end of which the young 
man had remained as defiant as at the be- 
ginning. . 

He leaped up in amazement as she entered, 
and in amazement stared at her across the © 
room. 
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__ Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest materials 
obtainable, backed by our guarantee 
of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
For one guaranteed price, we ship all 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, stairwork, hardware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and 
enamels. We guarantee there will beno 
extras. We do not ship cement, lime, 
brick or plaster. These you buy locally. 


 Gordon-Vantline 


ESTABLISHED 


Ready-Cut Saves 
Lumber and Labor 


We saw, cut and fit all parts pos- 
sible by machinery. This saves expen- 
sive hand-sawing when you build— 
cuts labor costs as much as 30%. It 
also saves 18% lumber waste. Parts 
come marked same as blue-print 
plan. Construction is strong, accu- 
rateand unbelievably fast. The homes 
are permanent, year-round houses. 
Theyconformtoall city building codes. 


1865 


you the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Financing, Plans and 
Building 

We do not finance homes nor build 
homes. Our plans are not for sale, 
but are given free when materials are 
ordered. We guarantee safe delivery, 
ship subject to your inspection; you 
pay after materials are received and 
proven satisfactory. Four Big Mills 
—Davenport, Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 
We ship from mill nearest you. 


Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


369 Case Street 


We Sell Lumber Our 20-Year 
and Millwork Guarantee 
With the home you select, 


We sell material at whole- 


you get an ironclad 20-Year 


Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans 


Shows photos and floor 


Davenport, Iowa 


sale in any quantity. Let 
us figure your bills and give 
you lowest prices. 


Garages—$87 and Up 


Guarantee—backed by our 
resources of over $1,000,000. 
We are the only concern in 
the building business issuing 
such a guarantee. 


1 to 6 rooms; well planned; 


Summer Cottages inexpensive. Write! 


plansof cityandfarm homes, 
bungalows, Colonial homes, 
3 to 10 rooms. Full facts 
about prices, specifications, 
architectural service. Also 
ask for our books of ‘‘Farm 
Buildings’’and‘‘5,000 Build- 
ing Material Bargains.” 
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Home No. 529—6 Rooms— Materials 


In our book of plans you $2 1 1 9 


will find homes of every 
type, bungalows, cottages, 
two-story houses — modern, practical and 
moderately priced. 







Home No. 612—6 Rooms—Materials 


Wherever a Gordon-Van $2598 


Tine Home is built it is the 

outstanding home of the 
community—admired for its beauty 

in both exterior and interior 






Peter eer A 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 


369 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa j 
I am interested and expect to 
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Ghicken 


ENDER MEAT of chicken, 
cooked and ready for use. 
Ideal for 


Tasty Sandwiches 


tempting salads, or any one of a 
dozen appetizing dishes that can 
be prepared with chicken. For 
picnic and outing use, it has long 
been famous. 


Standard for 
three generations 


Other R & R Products 
Plum Pudding 


Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


ik j 
RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover_s-Delaware 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 
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The Carolinian 


“Harry!” She held out her hands to him, 
pleadingly, almost piteously. 

He advanced to her. ‘Myrtle!’ There was 
only wonder in his voice, and his next question 
was to explain the source of it. “You are 
alone?” 

She nodded, then loosened and threw back 
her calash. 

“But is this discreet?” he asked. He was 
about to add—“especially since we are no 
longer even betrothed.” But he left that 
thought unuttered. 

“Ts it a time for discretion? Harry! what 
are you going to do?” 

So that was it. He might have guessed it, 
he told himself. Here was another of Captain 
Mandeville’s emissaries—for Laurens had ad- 
mitted himself to be almost that—and he was 
to go through another scene perhaps more 
painful than the last. 

“I won’t affect to misunderstand you,” he 
said gravely. “TI am going to do nothing.” 

“But, Harry! You can’t know—” 


aI KNOW all, and I am prepared for every- 

thing.” And then he added: “Has Cap- 
tain Mandeville. sent you to persuade me to 
leave Charles Town in case Colonel Laurens 
should have failed?” 

“He has not.” 

“You surprise me. But no doubt he told 
you of my position and hoped that you would 
come to reason with me.” 

“He told me—yes—father and me. But he 
was far from suggesting that I should come to 
you. What do you mean, Harry?” 

His manner began to intrigue her. It was 
so aloof, so different from all that she had 
expected. 

“You have, of course, become—attached to 
this kinsman from England who has descended 
upon Charles Town during my absence?” 

“Robert has been very good, very kind. I— 
we—are very fond of him.” 

He smiled, not quite pleasantly. “I have 
been afforded occasion to observe that for 
myself,” he said. 

She liked neither the smile nor the tone. 
“And he has been a very good friend to you, 
Harry,” she asserted. 

“To me?” He expressed amazement in his 
stare, and finally in a laugh. “Oh! My dear 
friend Mandeville, how I have misjudged you! 
I should have known it was friendship for me 
sent him carrying tales to your father of my 
association with the Sons of Liberty.” 

“Harry! How can you? It’s not worthy of 
you. He carried no tales. He told father, so 
that father might reason with you, might res- 
cue you before it was too late, before you got 
into the position of danger in which you now 
are.” 

“And in which your Captain Mandeville 
has been careful to place me.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“Don’t I? Listen tome a moment. It is as 
well that you should know this man. Captain 
Mandeville desired to accomplish two things: 
the first was to drive me out of your father’s 
house; the second, to drive me out of Charles 


Town. I embarrass the gallant captain by my. 


presence. But I am also so accommodating as 
to afford him the means of disposing of me. 
His first wish was easily fulfilled. You saw it 
done.” 

“Harry!’? She was angrily reproachful. 
“This is infamous!”” 

“J quite agree with you. But wait until I 
have made all clear. To drive me out of Charles 
Town is not quite so easy. It asks more in- 
genuity. I am so unfortunate as to supply the 
opportunity, and to make quite sure of me, 
Captain Mandeville does not hesitate to leave 
a wretched creature of his own to be done to 
death.” 

To dissipate her indignant disbelief, he ad- 
vanced his arguments. But it was without 
avail. 

“You are not mad enough, wicked enough, 
to say that of Captain Mandeville?” 


“Tt sounds fantastic, I confess. But not 
when you have weighed the circumstances.” 
“See how your malice blinds you!” she cried. 
“It was Captain Mandeville who prevailed 


upon Lord William to stay the execution of the ~ 


warrant for your arrest.” 

“He will say so to you, of course.” 

“Do you doubt his word? Perhaps you 
won’t believe me when I tell you that he came 


to plead for you with my father? To urge my — 


father to persuade you to leave Charles Town 
before the expiration of the respite he has 
obtained for you.” : 


“That I can well believe, since I have shown’ ; 
him how unpleasant may be the consequences — 


for himself if I am brought to trial. I find the 


situation interesting, and I don’t mean to miss — 


the remainder of the entertainment by run- 
ning away.” And then abruptly he changed 
his tone, as a man tosses aside an instrument 
whose use is at an end. “But I am very glad 


you came, Myrtle; glad to think that in spite of. 


all that has happened, you still have “some ~ 
feeling, some concern for me.” Or Be 


That disarmed the anger kindled in her by. 
She came up to him, _~ 


his sneers at Mandeville. 
and set her hands on his shoulders, looking up 
into his face. 

“Harry! Harry, you mustn’t remain. You 
mustn’t! You must go, Harry. You must 
leave Charles Town.” 

He looked at her, and as he looked there 
came into his face that expression of sedate 
amusement which at times could be so irri- 
tating. 

“And leave a clear field to your new lover?. 
Believe me, there is not the need. I am not 
one to prove importunate.” ; 

She recoiled as if he had struck her. “My 
new lover?” she echoed. : 

“This dear Robert, this gallant gentleman 
who serves his king so nobly, who was no doubt 
the first to show you that you could not pos- 
sibly marry so wicked and abandoned a fellow 


asarebel. This dear Robert who may one day — 


make you ‘my lady.’ Oh, why not be frank and 
open with me, Myrtle?” 
“Frank and open!” She was wild now with 


anger. It whipped the color to her cheeks and — 


lent a dangerous sparkle to her eyes. “How 
dare you— , You insult me! How dare you sug- 
gest that I have ever been anything else!” 

“Have younot? Oh, Myrtle! Myrtle! Why 
make pretence with me?” 

“Pretence?” Her voice shrilled. “I came to 
tell you—” She checked herself. ‘No matter 
what I came to tell you. Thank God, I didn’t! 
You have shown me what you are worth.” 

“But not quite all I know; not quite all that 
justifies me.” 


HAT brought her up, even as she was turn- 
ing to depart. She looked at him over her 
shoulder, scorn and anger stamped upon her 
little face. 
“Listen a moment, and judge for yourself if 
I am still to be deceived. Yesterday, when I 
came to Fairgrove, and after I had made my 
escape, I waited among the trees by the avenue 
for the chance of a word with you. In my 
wretchedness, in my dejection, I would have 
given all I had to have made matters whole 
between you and me. Perhaps if nothing else 
would have moved you—God knows—such 
was my need of you that I might have thrown 
my very principles to the winds and been false 
to my beliefs. I wanted to beg you to take 
back the letters that you wrote me, to forget 
all that, and to accept again my ring.” 


_* She was facing him once more; the scorn had 


passed slowly from her face, and wonder was 
breaking on it. He paused now, and, breath- 
lessly delivered, her question filled the pause. 
“Why didn’t you?” : 
“Do you ask?” His voice, his eyes, were 
wistful. “Do you remember nothing—in that 
avenue, yesterday? While I waited there you 
came by in company with Mandeville, his arm 
about your shoulders, your face alight—” 
“Barry!” 


Why does everyone 
in the picture look so 


page 98 and you 
will find the recipe. 
You’ll discover why 
men want Welch’s 
on page 206. 


Heres h 


Turn to 


Ae eHING weather, smiling 
faces—one of the merry 
days you'll always remember— 
someone makes the happy sug- 
gestion of Welch’s Grape Juice. 
It’s a colorful part of the pic- 
ture too. 


You taste the joie de vivre in 
Welch’s! A real joy-of-living 
happiness drink. Morning, 
noon or night, you'll find the 
same delicious flavor—the spar- 
kling October tang of Concord 
grapes grown to ripe perfection 
under crisp blue skies. You'll 
find a fund of health and wealth 


of richness as well as pure plea- 


ealth and happiness / 








sure in drinking Welch’s Grape 
Juice. 

Every drop is goodness. In- 
deed, Welch’s is so concen- 
trated that it is essentially an 
inexpensive drink. Dilute it 
with ice water or charged water. 
Try it in combination with other 
fruit juices. Order it by the 
case from your grocer, drug- 
gist or confectioner, and keep 
a couple of bottles on ice all 
the time. 


Send for a leaflet of delight- 
ful recipes that will show you 
many charming ways to serve 


Welch’s. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York 


“Welch s 


Yj: | 
At your favorite fountain ask for Welch’s straight—l0c 
Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water—Il0c 
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“One of the most important 
means of preventing the deteri- 
oration of the body is through 
proper nutrition.’’ 

—American Home Diet 


rT 


**Since it is necessary for nor- 
mal metabolism that the greater 
number of calories of body heat 
be produced by carbohydrate 
foods, it is essential that some 
kind of cereal food form a part 
of the daily food allowance.” 
—Food and Its Preparation 


o 


Three-fourths of the content of 
Grape-Nuts are the precious 
carbohydrates. 


7 


“The value of a food is de- 
pendent not alone on its com- 
position, but also on its digest- 
ibility.’’ 

—Human Foods 


r 


In Grape-Nuts the carbohy- 
drates have been dextrinized— 
scientifically broken down into 
the form your body quickly 
and smoothly digests and turns 
into strength and vitality. 


7 


“Hard foods, that is, foods that 
resist the pressure of the teeth 
++. are an extremely important 
feature of a hygienic diet. Hard 
foods require chewing. This 
exercises the jaws and improves 
the condition of tooth sockets 
and teeth, and insures the flow 
of saliva and gastric juice.” 
—How to Live 


7 


Grape-Nuts comes in crisp, 
golden kernels that induce 
thorough chewing. It is natural 
and you enjoy it. 


4 Sample Packages FREE 


Send today for four of the individual 
Dackages—free. Enough Grape-Nuts 
for four nourishing breakfasts. Free 
offer also includes book of 101 deli- 
cious recipes selected from 80,000 
prepared by housewives who Tregu- 
larly serve Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 

Dept. K-7, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free trial packages 

and booklet. 

Naujes ee ee 


Address 


If you live in Canada, address Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., East, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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OOD in plenty yet under- 

nourished—what then is it 
that is wrong? It is the inability 
of the body to get from the food 
the nourishment it needs. 


In this food is nourishment 
you need in the form your 
body can digest 


Carbohydrates (starches and sug- 
ars) are your greatest source of 
strength and vitality. But unless 
properly prepared they are hard 
for the body to take care of. They 
may become a burden and their 
great nourishment-value lost. 


In Grape-Nuts the carbohy- 
drates have been dextrinized, 
that is, they are broken down into 
a form your body readily digests 


XK Served with cream or rich milk, 
Grape-Nuts gives you in most de- 
licious form the essentials of a 

well-balanced ration. 


Malnutrition 


Step by step the source of one ill 
after another is being traced to — 


the failure of the body to 
take up sufficient nourishment 
forits daily needs - - - 


Malnutrition is not limited to the 
poor. It takes its toll from those 
whose tables are loaded with food 
as well as from starving people 


and turns into health and 


strength. 


Grape-Nuts is made from pure 
wheat and malted barley, slowly 
baked and specially processed in a 
way that transforms the carbo- 
hydrates so that the body readily 
utilizes them. 


It is because of its great per- 
centage of carbohydrates in the 
form your body can digest that 
Grape-Nuts has become a favorite 
food on over a million tables. 

Eat a bowlful of Grape-Nuts with 
milk or cream every morning. See how 
much better you feel. At all grocers. 
Served at restaurants and hotels. The 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





The Carolinian 


There was indignant protest in the cry. She 
took a step toward him, to check him. But he 
went on. 

“Then I understood indeed what had hap- 
pened in my absence, why your letters had 
been so mercilessly uncompromising, how you 
must have welcomed the pretext I gave you 
for writing them.” 

“Harry! Oh, Harry! To think that of me! 
Of me!” 

He looked at her, and almost smiled. 
tell me that my eyes deceived me?” 

“No, no. But-that was—nothing. Nothing!” 

“Nothing! A man walks with you in a half- 
embrace, and it is nothing.” 

“But he’s my cousin,” she cried desperately, 
and thereby provoked only his scorn, 

“Your cousin? Some thirty times removed 

- at least; and two months ago you were not even 
aware of his existence. Yet on the strength of 
his kinship he drops from the clouds into the 
family lap. He is taken to your bosom— 
literally.” 

She eaderolled herself by an effort. She was 
white to: the lips. She was very angry with 
him, and yet through all her anger beat the 
understanding that he sinned against her in 
thought because he loved her and was insen- 
sately jealous. Therefore she must have 
patience with him. At all costs she must dis- 
abuse his mind. 

“Harry, will you listen to me?” she asked, and 
her voice was quiet, though her bosom raced, 

He bowed, still with a tinge of irony. 

“T came here, Harry, to persuade you to go 
away. I came because—because I, too, wanted 
to say to you the things you wanted to say to 
me when you waited among the trees at Fair- 
grove. As ready today to make sacrifice to you 
of my beliefs as you say that you were ready 
to sacrifice them to me yesterday.” 

“Myrtle!” His heart almost stood still. 
One half of his mind believed; the other laughed 
in scorn. 

“Now do you believe that—that what you 
saw was—not what you thought it? I, too, 
was miserable and dejected. I had been un- 
happy ever since I had sent you back your 
ring. And your awful scene with father almost 
drove me mad. Robert was kind. He is kind, 
Harry, whatever you may say or think. He 
comforted me, and I stood so much in need of 
comforting, I felt so lonely and desolate, that 
if Remus had put an arm round me in friend- 
ship I should have been glad of it. Harry, that 
is the truth. All of it. You do believe me?” 

He took her in his arms. “My dear! My 
dear!’ He kissed the brown head that lay 
against his shoulder, and her tears flowed, to 
relieve a surcharged heart. 

“You believe, Harry?” she said again. 

“T believe you, dear,” he answered her, and 
lied, for he was still struggling to believe. 


HE WANTED to believe, wanted desperately 
to believe. Because he was aware of this 
want, he was the more mistrustful, and ever at 
the back of his mind was that cursed picture— 
the. scarlet, gold- laced arm about the lilac 
shoulders, the woman’s face upturned to the 
man’s. bowed head. 
She looked up. 
suffered so!”’ - 
The stains of tears on that white face melted 
him completely. He bent down to kiss her, 
drawing her closer still. She sighed in his arms. 
She smiled at him half-shyly, full tenderly. 
The vision of herself and Mandeville in the 
dappled sunshine of the avenue was at last 
extinguished. 
“And now;. Harry,’ her tone was coaxing, 
“you'll go away. You'll go away at once.” 
Through his brain crackled the laughter of 
the imp of jealousy. Back surged that cursed 
vision, and with it came a memory of words 
spoken once by Tom Izard in an excess of bit- 
terness. ‘Women! The truth isn’t in them. 
They’ll wheedle and coax and lie to gain their 
ends, until I believe they deceive themselves 
as well as their victims.” 


“Vou’ll 


“Harry, my dear! I have 


He loosed his hold of her abruptly, and 
stepped back. “So we come back to that!” 
He was sneering. ‘‘When we find the straight 
road closed, faith, there is always a way 
round. J might have guessed your aims.” 

“Harry! She was affronted, wounded. 
“Harry! Do you—can you—still doubt me? 
After what I’ve said?” 

“No,” he said, and it was like a blow. “I 
don’t doubt you at all.” 

They stood considering each other in silence 
after that, while you might have counted ten, 
both faces bloodless. Then, still without speak- 
ing, she turned and made for the door, mechani- 
cally pulling her calash over her head as she 
went. 

He sprang ahead of her. ‘Myrtle!’ 

“The door, if you please,”’ she said. 

He opened it and let her go. Julius was wait- 
ing in the hall. 

He closed the door after her and stood a 
moment leaning against it. 

Then, slowly, with bowed head, he crossed 
the room and flung himself into a chair. He 
took his chin in his palms and stared before 
him like a sightless man, seeking relief in 
thought, but finding in thought only sharper 
and ever sharper torture. 


=~ CHAPTER XII 


WitHour Lady William’s intervention in 

the affairs of Myrtle Carey it is indeed 
probable that Myrtle’s story would never have 
been worth the telling, and a beneficent deity 
it must have been that inspired Myrtle—in 
her craving for sympathy and comfort—to seek 
her ladyship’s assistance. 

It was done upon the impulse of the moment. 
The anger in which she had quitted Harry had 
by now been whelmed again in sorrow and in 
anxieties on his behalf. To excuse him there 
was ever the reflection that his harsh intransi- 
gence was the result of jealousy, that sour fruit 
that grows upon the tree of love. But in a 
measure as she excused him, her own trouble 
grew, and the need for relief, for sympathy, for 
help ‘and practical guidance, grew with it. In 
otker circumstances she would have sought 
her tather, although tenderness was not a 
natural quality with him. But in her present 
difficulties her father was the last person whose 
aid was to be invoked. And then, as her chair 
on its way up Tradd Street was being borne 
past the corner of Meeting Street, she be- 
thought her of her old friend, Sally Izard. The 
very thought of Sally warmed her, and would 
have done so even had Sally not been the vice- 
regal, and therefore all-commanding, person 
that she was. She gave fresh orders to her 
chairmen, and obediently they swung to the 
left into Meeting Street, to set her down at 
Lady William’s door. 

The news she brought of Harry’s obstinate 
refusal to leave Charles Town placed Lady 
William fully.as much in need of Myrtle as 
Myrtle was in need of her ladyship. 

The alarm evinced by Lady William and her 
brother, who happened to be still with her, was 
more than Myrtle could understand until Tom 
had made it abundantly clear. 

Both announced that they would see Harry 
at once. There was a world of promise in her 
ladyship’ s tone, a world of self-reproach in 
Tom’s for having so long delayed that 
duty. 

“Tt will be useless,” Myrtle told them with 
conviction. ‘‘Useless! Harry is persuaded that 
the whole thing is a plot of Captain Mande- 
ville’s to get rid of him.” 

“And I believe the same, myself,” said Tom, 
regarding Myrtle with eyes of chill reproof. 

Her ladyship, already on her way to the 
bell-rope, to ring for her carriage, checked and 
turned to stare from one to the other of them. 

She remembered suddenly that if, from what 
she knew of it, the situation.had not actually 
been engineered by Captain Mandeville, at 
least he had neglected to do the one thing that 
might have averted it. 





Good Things Z 
out of the 
Mustard Jar 


An Exchange for Favorite Recipes 
—using FrENcH’s MusTarRD 


—by Mrs. Emly Bleeke 


UITE as a matter of course, we turn 

to salads in summer time, and it is 
well to have a goodly number with which 
to vary your menus. Here are two un- 
usually tempting summer-salad recipes. 
You'll enjoy the extra piquancy of the 
dressings made with Frencn’s Mustarp 
—that famous quality Mustard with a 
flavor all its own. 


This spicy, creamy-smooth condiment — 
the result of 88 years of mustard-blend- 
ing experience—is much in favor for 
salad-making because it adds such deli- 
cate savor and zest. It can be used for 
cooked and uncooked dressings too — 
either way taking but a few minutes. 


Try These Summer Recipes 


California Summer Salad 


Drain one or two quarts of peas (fresh or 
canned); one head of lettuce; onions to suit 
the taste (chopped fine). Put the lettuce on 
platter and pour peas mixed with the onion, 
over the lettuce. Pour a dressing made of 
Frencu’s MustarpD over the top. Garnish 
with hard boiled eggs sliced, slices of tomato 
and a few olives. A little cold chicken, if 
you have it, and a sprinkle of Frencn’s 
Paprika add the finishing touches to this 
delicious salad. 


Pear Salad 


Arrange on lettuce leaf two halves of canned 
pears and balls of cottage cheese. Make a 
dressing according to recipe on the bottle of 
Frencu’s Mustarp, and put about a table- 
spoonful on the pears. Sprinkle with 
chopped salted peanuts or salted pecans. 


Send for the French’s 
Mustard Recipe Book 


If you would like to try these recipes, 
ask your grocer for a jar of FrENcH’s 
MusrarpD today. In the sanitary carton 
with its handy wooden paddle, you will 
find still other unusual recipes, and for 
only four cents in stamps I will send you— 
“Made Dishes, Salads and Savories’”—a most 
delightful collection of FreNcH’s MusTarD 
Recipes. Address Mrs. Emly Bleeke, 219 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
By the way, if you desire dry Mustard 
Flour for medicinal purposes, or if you 
prefer to mix Mustard Flour for your 
table condiment, I am glad to recom- 
mend Frencn’s D.S. F. Musrarp—packed 
only in cans—of the finest quality, pun- 
gency and flavor—always reliable, too. 
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Enjoy ~ 
Your Shoes 


OMEN who live long hours 

on their feet find “Constant 
Comfort” shoes bring the blithe- 
some, buoyant step of youth. 


A light steel shank supports the 
arch and relieves body strain—the 
soft serviceable kid is as pliant as 
a glove—a tight fit heel counter 
prevents stretching and gaping— 
the heavier turned sole means 
longer wear and protection from 
heat and dampness anda medium 
rubber heel takes the strain from 
standing or walking. 


Constant Comfort Shoes are flex- 
ible and easy to wear—good to 
look at and offer a genuine economy 
in quality, service and price. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $6.00. 
At all good shoe dealers. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON 
SHOE CoO. 


Western and Southern Sales Branch 
414C North 12th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Sales Office and Factories 
Dept. C, Auburn, Me. 


Sent Free, Our Normal Foot Chart 
and “Booklet of Styles” 
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The Carolinian 


‘“‘Why should you say that?” She addressed 
the question to her brother. 

“Because in Harry’s place I should have 
every reason to think the same,” said Tom, 
and turned away. 

Her ladyship understood. She came back to 
stand over the settle on which Myrtle was 
sitting. “What reason has Harry for thinking 
this?” she asked. “If Iam to help you, Myrtle, 
you must tell me.” 

And Myrtle told her. At the end, reviewing 
Harry’s hardness, Myrtle’s indignation rose 
again. She was expressing it when her lady- 
ship checked her. 

“Why, what else is the poor man to think, 
Myrtle? He has your letters giving him his 
dismissal because you don’t agree with his 
political views. He is distressed. But he 
doesn’t despair because he knows, if he knows 
anything, that political obstacles are no great 
matter where there is love. There’s no lack 
of tales like ‘Romeo and Juliet” to prove it, my 
dear. So he comes back to reason with you, 
and with his own eyes sees you in the arms of 
Captain Mandeville.” 

“Sally!” Myrtle turned upon her, flushing 
scarlet. “Notin hisarms. I have told you the 
truth.” 

“That you were only half in his arms? But 
jealousy always magnifies a lover’s vision, and 
in the eyes of Mr. Latimer you will have ap- 
peared entirely in the arms of the gallant cap- 
tain. What is the poor man to think? Exactly 
what he told you. That in his absence your 
affections had changed, and that you had 
seized upon his political convictions as a pre- 
text for breaking with him.” 

“Sally!” And Myrtle was seized with sudden 
horror. “You don’t believe that, too?” 

“Not I. But then ’ma woman. Man, my 
dear, is a logical animal. He reasons from evi- 
dence. And that’s the source of all human 
error. Harry’s reasoning is faultless. It’s his 
intuitions that are deplorable.” 

“But, Sally, what am I to do? He will not 
move. He will remain in defiance of the war- 
rant. And if he remains—”’ She shuddered 
and uttered a little moan, a picture of the 
gallows arising in her mind. 

“T know, I know, dear.” Myrtle was drawn 
to her ladyship’s splendid bosom. “We must 
devise some way.” 


HER ladyship’s mind worked briskly, spurred 

by a necessity which touched herselfi— 
through her husband and her brother. At all 
costs Latimer must be sent packing, or a situa- 
tion of peril would arise, a conflagration which 
must consume those she loved best. 

“Can you think of nothing, Tom?” she asked 
her brother. ‘You see how necessary it is that 
he should go—how necessary it is not only for 
himself, but for all of us? Could you persuade 
him, do you think?” 

“TP” Tom was moved to sarcasm, and out 
of his sarcasm pointed the way. ‘Yes, if he’d 
believe from me what he won’t believe from 
Myrtle herself.” 

That fired the train. ‘You think he would 
go, if he could be convinced of your love, 
Myrtle? If he could be convinced that he has 
no grounds for jealousy?” 

Myrtle considered. “I think he might,”’ she 
said slowly. Then, conviction growing with re- 
flection: ‘I am sure he would!” she exclaimed. 
“Jealousy is the only thing that keeps him.” 

“Then he must be convinced. You must 
give him proofs.” 

“But what proofs have I to give? How can 
I prove such a thing, if my word does not 
suffice?” 

Her ladyship rose. She was in some agita- 
tion, struggling really with despair. “Proofs! 
Proofs!” she cried. “Oh, these male fools that 
must be demanding evidence of what should 
be obvious! Tom, you’re a man, and you 
should know—what would a man consider 
final proof of a woman’s love, short of her 
dying for him?” 

“Sink me, how do I know?” growled Tom, 


and again it was his sarcasm that fanned the 
expiring match. ‘Marriage is sometimes ac- 
cepted as a proof of affection.” 

“Marriage!” Her ladyship stared at him 
across the room, a sudden light in her eyes. 
He had said it. Out of his fatuity he had 
solved it. ‘Myrtle!’ She came rustling back 
to the settle, and sank down beside the girl. 
Again her arm went round her, and she looked 
closely into her face. 

“Myrtle, you love—you really love—Harry 
Latimer?” 

“Of course, I love him.” 

“And you wish to marry him?” 

“Some day, of course.” 

“No, not some day, Myrtle. That may be 
too late. Today. Tomorrow at the latest.” 

Myrtle was startled, almost terrified. She 
was beginning to advance reasons why this 
could not be, reasons of maidenliness and 
moonshine, which her ladyship peremptorily 
swept aside no sooner did she begin to grasp 
their import. 

“Don’t you see that it is the only way— 
the only proof you can give him, and so the 
only thing that will save his life, and God 
knows how many other lives as well. It’s mar- 
riage or hanging for Harry Latimer. And it’s 
for you to decide which.” 


HE left her to think it over, and swept away 

to an open bureau set in the bay of a French 
window. She sat down and rapidly scrawled 
a note to Latimer, begging him to give himself 
the trouble of waiting upon her ladyship im- 
mediately. “I have news for you,” she wrote, 
“of the most urgent moment. If you do not 
come, and at once, you may have cause to re- 
gret it all your life.” 

She folded and sealed the note, and rose. 
Then she pulled the bell-rope. A woman of 
quick decisions and prompt action. 

“Well?” she demanded of Myrtle. “Have 
you decided?” 

Myrtle’s distress was almost pitiful. “But, 


‘Sally, my dear, there are other things to con- 


sider. There’s father’s consent to be obtained.” 

“You can obtain your father’s consent after- 
ward when it’s too late for him to refuse it.” 
She handed the note to the servant who en- 
tered. ‘Let the messenger take that at once 
to Mr. Latimer’s on the Bay.” 

The man departed, and her ladyship, elated, 
triumphant, a little flushed, took up an atti- 
tude in the middle of the room. 

“There, my dear!” 

“Oh, but I am terrified,” cried Myrtle, rising 
in her agitation. 

“Tf it’s the prospect of marrying terrifies 
you,” said Tom, lounging forward from the 
background, “you may spare yourself, Myrtle. 
It just can’t take place.” : 

“What?” his sister demanded. 

“Oh, it’s like you to carry things with a high 
hand, Sally. You never see an obstacle until 
you fall over it. You’ve forgotten the law. 
This isn’t England. Myrtle’s not of age and 
can’t marry without her father’s consent. 
There’s not a parson in the colony would tie 
the knot; and if he did, it wouldn’t hold.” 

That staggered her ladyship, and it almost 
looked as if it staggered Myrtle, too, instead of 
affording her relief from the terror she had last 
expressed. She sat down again, limp and 
helpless. 

“Oh!” was all she said. But she couldn’t 
have packed more dismay into a volume. 

“We must obtain Sir Andrew’s consent, 
then,” declared her undaunted ladyship. 

But Tom was so unfeeling as to laugh out- 
right. “Blister me, Sally, it’d be easier to get 
the law altered.” 

And Myrtle confirmed him by a brief state- 
ment of the extent of the breach between Harry 
and her father. 

This was checkmate, as even her ladyship 
was forced to admit. She sat down heavily, 
and for half an hour or more they talked round 
and round the subject, as trapped creatures go 
round and round an enclosure seeking a way 
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back and forth through fabrics. This flow of FAB 
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rial is restored. Yet you need not rub, if you wash 
with FAB—rubbing may break delicate threads. FAB 
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flakes are gentle on your hands too—you’ll find your 
skin soft and smooth after using FAB. 
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A COOL in summer, as it is snug 
and weatherproof in winter, 
the Ford Closed Car has an unfail- 
ing appeal to women and children, 
who appreciate its many features of 
comfort. 


Furnishings and equipment ot the 
Sedan are of the highest order, in- 
cluding soft, durable cushions, 


TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 
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revolving type window lifts, wind- 
shield visor, cowl ventilator, rugs, 
dome light, door locks, electric 
starting and lighting equipment. 


And the Ford Closed Car costs so 
little to own and operate that 
mother and children can use it daily 
for every errand of business or 
pleasure. 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


The Carolinian 


out. And the only noteworthy feature of that 
barren conversation was the fact that Myrtle, 
who while no difficulties presented themselves 
had known only terror at the prospect of im- 
mediate marriage, was now as eager as either 
of the other two to discover a way into that 
estate. 

And then Mr. Latimer arrived, more 
promptly even than they could have hoped, 
now that they had no real proposal to lay be- 
fore him. He came into the room expecting 
to find her ladyship alone. He checked and 
stared at sight of her two companions.. Then 
he bowed gravely. 

Lady William went forward to receive him 
-__ and drove straight to the heart of the matter. 

“Harry,” she said, “you have been very cruel 

to this poor child.” 

_ “Madam,” said he, ‘I have been under the 

impression that this poor child has been very 

cruel to me.” 

“That’s because you have no eyes.” 

“On the contrary, ma’am, I have; and my 
sight’s uncommon good.” 

“Tn your body, yes—in your great, stupid, 
obstinate head, Harry. But it’s eyes in your 
soul I mean.” 

“Must we go into this?” said Harry, with 
elaborate calm. ‘If I had known—” 

“You wouldn’t have come. That’s why I 
didn’t tell you. But you’ll probably go down 
on your knees tonight and thank God that you 
did come.” 

You conceive what were now the arguments 
employed by her ladyship in the quality of 
Myrtle’s advocate, and with what effect and 
overbearing force she pleaded Myrtle’s case. 

At least it startled him out of the sternness 
in which he had wrapped himself. He looked 
at Myrtle in amazement, and in something, 

- too, of fear. 

“You mean—” he breathed, almost timidly, 
and could get no further. 

“That since you demand proofs of her love 
for you, Myrtle is prepared to afford you the 
only final proof a woman can givea man. In 
defiance of her father, at the cost’ if need be of 
breaking with him, she is prepared to marry 
you out of hand. That is the sacrifice to which 
this poor lamb offers herself so as to persuade 
‘you of her loyalty and devotion, and so as to 
save your life.” 

“Myrtle!” He advanced toward her, a 

, great tenderness in his voice and his eyes. 
“Myrtle, my dear, is this really true?” 

“Ay, humble yourself,” her ladyship lashed 
him. “It will be good for your soul.” 

Myrtle rose to meet him and took the hands 
he held out. “Yes, Harry. I swear that I 
- would marry you at once, if it were possible.” 































Let’s Make 


_can be pulped, are excellent for this purpose. 

The addition of sugar depends upon the sweet- 
__ ness of the fruit. Combinations of fruit, also, 
are delicious. One which we like particularly is 
_ Orangeand Banana Ice-cream. Forthismeasure 
_ one-half cupful of banana pulp, one and one-half 
_ cupfuls of orange juice, one-half cupful of sugar 
__andtwocupfulsofcream. Combine and freeze. 
__ An ice-cream which is a delight to the eye 
and the taste as well is Peppermint Ice-cream. 
_ Dissolve six ounces of either striped pepper- 
_ mint hard candies or peppermint sticks in one 
_and one-half cupfuls of milk. To hasten the 


‘2 process, heat the milk slightly. Then place 


_ in a freezer and start the freezing. When 
slightly frozen, fold in one and one-half cup- 
fuls of cream whipped stiff and continue the 
_ freezing until done. 

_ Any of the above recipes is sufficient for a two- 
quart freezer and may be frozen in either a crank 
_ orcrankless type of freezer. For the crank type 
_ of freezer the general procedure is as follows: 


“Tf it were possible?” he echoed, suddenly 
chilled again, already suspecting a trap. 

“Ay!” put in Tom. “It isn’t possible. 
That’s the rub. But Myrtle meant it. Blister 
me, she did, Harry. The note was dispatched 
to you before we saw the obstacle.” 


Oh, there was an obstacle! Still holding | ¥ 


Myrtle’s hands, but holding them mechani- 
cally, Harry looked round at the others and 
thought he understood the trick. Myrtle was 
anxious to save his life, she had still sufficient 
affection for him for that, as indeed she had 
already proved. Having failed, she had come 
to Lady William with her distress. And Lady 
William in her anxiety to rescue her husband 
from a difficult position had conceived this 
clever way of allaying his jealousy so as to re- 
move the one insuperable obstacle to his de- 
parture. And she had fooled Tom into being 
a party to the deception. He was moved to 
contempt. Yet he commanded himself. 

“But what is the obstacle?’’ he asked. 

It was Tom who explained. ‘The law of the 
Colony. Myrtle isn’t of age. Her father’s con- 
sent will be necessary, and in the present state 
of your relations with Sir Andrew . . .” 

He got no further. Her ladyship interrupted 
him, crying out on an inspiration: 

“But the law of the Colonies doesn’t run in 
England.” 

Harry’s irony was not to be repressed. “Your 
ladyship is proposing that we should go to 
England to be married?” 

“Exactly.” She betrayed a faint excitement. 

“Oh, rot me, Sally!” her brother protested. 

“You need go no farther than the bay,” 
she explained. ‘‘There’s a British man-of-war 
at anchor there. There’s a chaplain aboard 
the Tamar, and aboard the Tamar you will be 
in England and under English law.” : 

“By God!” said Tom, and it expressed their 
general amazement. 

Harry stared at her ladyship a moment. So 
she was sincere after all! He had done her an 
injustice. Then he turned to Myrtle, and 
Myrtle’s eyes were veiled from his own by 
fluttering eyelids. 

“You are willing, Myrtle?” He asked her 
softly, and even as he asked, he was drawing 
her toward him, his furiously suspicious jeal- 
ousy laid to rest at last before this culminating 
proof that he was preferred to Mandeville. 

“Tf—if you want.me, Harry,” she answered, 
“and if it can be done as Sally says.” 

“You may leave the doing to me,” said 
Sally. “I'll settle everything, even to the 
wedding breakfast, which shall be served 
aboard. And now, Tom, I think they’ll con- 
trive very well without us.” 

And she swept her brother out of the room. 


(To be continued) 
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F (Continued from page 79) 


After testing the cream can to make sure it 
has not become corroded, for even a pin-hole 
leak will admit enough salt brine to ruin the 
cream, pour in the mixture to be frozen. 
Adjust the cover and crank carefully and pack 
ice and salt, mixed in the proportion of three 
parts of ice to one of salt, well up around the 
can. Then freeze with a slow, steady turning, 
as too rapid turning is apt to produce a grainy 
cream. When the cream is frozen, wipe the 
cover free from salt and ice and remove it. 
Take out the dasher, scraping the cream from 
it into the can, and pack the cream down as 
solidly as possible. Fit a cork tightly into the 
hole in the cover, which should now be replaced 
on the can. After drawing off as much of the 
salt water as possible, repack the freezer with 
salt and ice, covering the top of the can well. 
For this, a mixture of four parts of ice and one 
of salt is used. Then place a heavy burlap 
bag over all and set aside for an hour for the 
cream to ripen. | 
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Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
What a sigh of relief, the dishes 


done—then comes the moment to 
restore your hands to such dainty 
pink-and-white softness and to 
give them a fragrance so refresh- 
ing that you'll never believe 
they’ve been near a dishpan. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion gives your skin 
a new supply of ‘precious moisture” to 
make it again white and lovely, after the 
dish water has soaked out all the natural 
moisture. Keep a bottle handy in the 
kitchen so that you can rub some over 
your hands after dusting, gardening and 
cleaning; they will then never get dried- 
out and grubby looking. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion keeps your face 
too, exquisitely smooth. If you use pow- 
der and rouge, prepare your skin with 
this happily cool lotion. Your face will 
have a natural glow and the surface will 
be so smooth that you won’t look 
“made-up.” 


‘Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The 


Frostilla Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
New York, Toronto, London and Sydney 
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progging into things that don’t concern them!”’ 

His voice shook with the intensity behind 
his words, and the girls just then were reading 
Les Miserables. Of course, you remember Jean 
Valjean—and Javert, and you must also re- 
member that the twins were in their nine- 
teenth year, which is an altogether beautiful 
and imaginative age to be. 

“T wonder why Dad is so suspicious of 
strangers,” said Dot one day, and she gave her 
twin a look which seemed to say: ‘You know 
what I’m thinking, as well as I do. What are 
we going todo? Say nothing—or have it out?” 

Ethel apparently decided to compromise. 
“Tt is funny, isn’t it,” said she. 

“Tunny?” whispered Dot earnestly. ‘“You’d 
almost think that somebody was after him.” 


AUNT PHOEBE came in and interrupted 
them then, but from that time on, and es- 
pecially after they had read some of the most 
exciting chapters of Les Miserables for the 
second time, both girls began to cherish the 
dreadful and yet breathless suspicion that their 
father could possibly be taken away from them 
for something which he had done in the past. 
“Whatever it was, ’m sure it was nothing 
disgraceful,” said Dot one day. “Take Jean 
Valjean, for instance: it was nothing really to 
be ashamed about.” 

“No,” breathed Ethel thoughtfully, “but he— 
you know—he was sent away for it, just the 
same.” 

‘We must watch,” nodded Dot. ‘Poor 
Dad—he’s getting old; and he’s been looking 
awful lately, especially when he’s worried. 
Did you notice yesterday how he acted when 
Mr. Wilmer called?” 

It was the next week that Mr. Pennington 
fell ill, Aunt Phoebe looking after him in the 
daytime, the girls taking turns at night. One 
afternoon, when they came home, they met a 
strange man coming down the steps that led 
from the house—a tall man with shrewd- 
looking eyes who was certainly new to Milford. 

“Who was that man, Aunt Phoebe, who just 
went out?” asked Dot as soon as she could 
without her father hearing. 

“That was Mr. Smith,” said Aunt Phoebe, 
simpering a little and patting her hair. “Quite 
a gentleman, too, he seems to be. Oh, quite 
the gentleman!”’ 

Ethel’s question was more direct. ‘What 
did he want?” 

“He was getting names, I think.” 

“Names?” demanded both the girls in breath- 
less concert. 

“Yes, names and ages, things like that. 
Some sort of a census, I should think.” 

“You didn’t tell him anything, did you?” 
asked Dot after a helpless look at Ethel. 

“Tell him? Why, of course, my dear, I told 
him. I told him that you were two of the 
loveliest twins, and I gave your ages as nine- 
teen, but I didn’t—I didn’t quite tell him 
mine. So if he comes again, my dears, you 
mustn’t let on. Ive always said, and I always 
will, that a woman’s as old as she feels, and I’m 
sure I don’t feel a day older—not a day older— 
than thirty-five!” 

Dot gave her a look of utter disgust—girls 
of nineteen know how to do it well—and Ethel 
took up the examination. 

“Did he want to know anything about Dad?” 
she asked with a careless air. 

“Yes, my dear, he did. In fact, he was very 
much interested in your father—how long he 
had lived here—what he did for a living—and 
all that. I told him, of course, that your father 
was a gentleman—a retired gentleman who had 
always kept very much to himself—and he said 
he could quite understand that, as gentlemen 
like your father were rarely met with nowa- 
days, and he would like to see him just for a 
moment, even if he only tiptoed to the door and 
peeped in without being seen himself—” 

ed you let him?” 

1 


B ¢ anit?) oe Rage 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Let him? Why, of course, I didn’t let 
him! Your father’s room hadn’t been made 
up yet. So then he asked if he could see a 
photograph, and I had to tell him that your 
father always hated to have his picture taken. 
Anyhow, he said he would come again, so it 
didn’t matter much. And I think, my dears— 
mind you, I’m not sure, but I think—he’s com- 
ing again tomorrow afternoon . . . Tee-hee! 
He said—well, never mind what he said, my 
dears, you are very young yet. But I think 
he’ll come again.” 

“Did you ever in all your life?” asked Dot 
as soon as she was alone with Ethel. 

“We shall have to stay home tomorrow,” 
said Ethel with somber eyes. ; 

And they did stay home—though not for the 
reason they expected. Ethel hadn’t been long 
in her room that night, leaving her sister by her 
father’s bedside, when Dot came running in for 
her. 
“Wurry!” she said, “I don’t think— Oh, 
hurry, Ethel, hurry! I think he’s going!” 

Mr. Pennington had evidently had a shock. 
One of his hands could move a little, but that 
was all. His eyes were bright, and his head 
was on one side as though he were watching 
some one on the other side of the bed—some 
one invisible to the others. Ethel gently 
turned his head and spoke to him, but he 
couldn’t answer her, although his eyes were 
desperately full of the things he wished 
to say. 

“Quick, Dot! Telephone the doctor 
pered Ethel. “Then get Aunt Phoebe!” 

She fell to chafing her father’s helpless hand, 
till through her tears she could see that he was 
trying to grope under his pillow with the good 
one. 

“You want something there, dear?” she 
asked. 

“Ves!” his eyes eagerly blinked up at her. 

She felt under the pillow and fmally found 
what he wanted. This was a ring and a key, 
the two tied together with a string. 

“Ts this it?” she asked. 

“Ves!” said his eager eyes again. 

“You want me to keep them?” 

“Ves!?? 

“And no one to know?” 

He tried his hardest to speak to her, and just 
managed to whisper, ‘‘Be careful—!” 

It was his last effort, and when the others 
came hurrying in a few minutes later, they 
found that his face had turned again as though 
to the Invisible Presence—that his hand was 
stretched that way as though for guidance over 
a path which he could no longer see. 


!? whis- 


II 


At FIRST, of course, both Dot and Ethel 

thought they would never get over it, and 
if you had seen them while their grief was 
fresh—dressed in black, red eyelids against pale 
cheeks, yet looking more alike than ever in the 
dark livery of mourning, you might very well 
have told yourself that for these two girls the 
flowers would never bloom so lovely again, the 
birds would never sing so sweetly, nor sunsets 
charm with such enchantment. But fortu- 
nately sorrow is no more immortal than life, 
and as the weeks rolled into the months, and 
the months began to make a year, bit by bit 
both Dot and Ethel returned to their former 
selves. 

Then, besides, there were practical matters 
which took their minds from mournful 
things. 

When their father’s estate was settled, there 
was just a little less than nothing left; and 
because from time immemorial it has proved 
impossible to live on less than nothing, Dot 
and Ethel soon found themselves faced with 
the problem of what to do. As -you can im- 
agine, the key and the ring came in for frequent 
scrutiny, but neither proved to be worth any- 


thing. The ring wasn’t much of a ring, just 
an ordinary gold band and a pale-blue watery 
stone, such as might be bought in any jewelry 
store for a few dollars. And the key, flat and 
tarnished with age, certainly fitted no lock 
which they could find around the house, and 
when it was shown to Aunt Phoebe, she knew 
nothing about it. 

“Tf we could only keep at normal school 
another year,” said Dot, “we'd be all right for 
teaching.” 

“Ves,” said Ethel, “but I’ve been thinking 
of that. The worst of teaching is that we 
might be separated. You might get a class 
here in Milford, and I might have to go ’way. 
out of town somewhere. And, anyhow, 
another year’s a long time—with nothing 
coming in.” 7 

Every woman who has ever tried it will know 
how true this is. nik 


AFEW days later Ethel called at the Milford 
Trust Company to see Mr. Pierson, the 
dapper, white-haired, little president, about a 
note which her father had signed; and she acted 
so sensibly about it—and, truth to tell, she 
looked so pretty, too—that old Mr. Pierson 
found himself taking a fatherly interest in her, 
and also wondering what she was going to do. 
“You seem to have a fairly good knowledge 
of notes,” he said. ‘Where did you learn so 
much about them?” 

“At normal school,” she told him. ‘TI was 
taking the commercial course, so I could teach 
it at high school.” ; 

“Oh-ho!”? said the old gentleman, uncon- 
sciously sprucing up a little. ‘What else did 
you learn?” 

“Typewriting—’” she said, with that upward 
inflection which girls can handle so well. 
“‘Shorthand—Bookkeeping—” 

“When are you going to begin teaching?” 

“Ym not,” she told him. “I’m going to look 
for a position, instead.” 

He asked her to call again the next day, and 
when she called—with her new blue serge on, 
and wearing her pearl beads—he put her 
through an examination in which neither serges 
nor beads played the slightest part; and after 
she had written a letter for him, and spelled 
“coupons” and “‘principal” and figured out the 
interest on $240.37 at six and one-half percent 
for three months and nineteen days—after she | 
had done all this, he offered her a position in 
the Trust Company beginning the next Mon- 
day morning, at twenty-five dollars a week; 
and Ethel went home in triumph—stopping on 
the way to look at the new hats in the Paris” 
Shoppe window—and told Dot about it. Dot 
first hugged her, then crowed over her, and then 
looked thoughtful. 

“T wish I was working with you,” she said, 
“but I was never any good at arithmetic. I 
think I can get something to do in the library, 
though. I was in there the other day, getting 
a book, and Mr, Otis asked me if I knew any- 
body who would like to take up the work. 
Guess TPIl drop in again tomorrow and ask him 
if he’s got any books on ‘How to Apply for a 
Situation.’ That ought to start him, if he’s 
really looking for somebody.” 

Next day Ethel lent her the new blue serge. 
Dot was gone half an hour, and when she re- 
turned she swaggered a little. : 

“Did you get it?’ Ethel breathlessly asked 
her. 

“Easy!” said the insouciant Dot. “Boosted 
him up five dollars, too. He only wanted to 
pay twenty at first.’ 

“That’s fifty dollars a week coming in.” 

“Ves, my child!” 

“And with Aunt Phoebe to keep house—” 

“Tf she doesn’t get married—”’ 

“Tf she doesn’t!” 

“That’s all right,” said Dot mysteriously. 
“T smelled cologne on her handkerchief yester- 
day. She’s setting her cap again.” 
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3 BAKER’ 
Breakfast Cocoa 


The cocoa of high quality, delicious, pure and wholesome; 
a substantial addition to a good meal. 
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Ethel gradually grew troubled. “You don’t 
think that detective—Mr. Smith—is around 
again, do you?” she asked. 

“T haven’t seen him,” said Dot. “Anyhow, 
now that poor Dad’s gone, I’m sure there’s no 
one who can worry us any more.” 


ial 


W: YRRY, however, is an infliction which 

springs from unexpected sources. If, for 
instance, either Dot or Ethel could have jour- 
neyed to the state capital and could have 
looked in the president’s office of the Spring- 
field Daily Record that same afternoon, they 
wouldn’t have dreamed for a moment that the 
conference being held there could ever have 
caused them a moment’s worry, or the loss of 
a minute’s sleep. 

At the head of the table, red-faced and ag- 
gressive, sat Colonel Oates, who had lately 
bought the paper and was determined that it 
should have the largest circulation in the state. 
At the foot of the table sat Stanton Pursell, 
the old business manager, who was wondering 
if he could hold his job under the new manage- 
ment or, if he lost it, if he could get another. 
On the Colonel’s right sat Harrison Branford, 
the managing editor, whose intellectual fea- 
tures and dome-shaped head looked strangely 
out of place in that gathering. And at the 
Colonel’s left—the prize, perhaps, of the col- 
lection—sat one of the modern breed of Busi- 
ness Boosters—Larry McHugh—who had re- 
cently been appointed Circulation Manager, 
and was now unveiling some of the methods by 
which the Record’s circulation was to be doubled 
within the next ninety days. 

“Now, another thing,” he said. “I’m going 
to start a popularity contest—a vote for the 
most popular man in the state. Coupon for 
voting in each copy of the Record and the prize 
to be a six-cylinder car, partly paid for by the 
advertising which the contest is sure to give it.” 

“T don’t think much of that,” said the editor. 

“Why not?” demanded the other. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with it?” 

“Well, for one thing, we’re a Republican paper. 
Suppose a leading Democrat gets the prize?” 

“That’s right,” said the Colonel. ‘Shoot a 
new one, Larry. That one’s dead.” 

“All right,” said Larry, undismayed. ‘Then 
we'll start a contest for the most popular girl. 
A beauty contest. Sure-fire hit. Half a page 
of photographs every day. Coupon for voting 
printed in each copy of the Record. State to 
be divided into counties, and the girl wins who 
gets the biggest percentage of her county to 
vote for her. See? That makes if fair for 
everybody. Gives the girl in the country just 
as much chance as the girl who lives up here. 
Cuckoo of an idea, if you ask me. Ought to 
give us another ten thousand permanent circu- 
lation, sure as shooting.” 

“T don’t think much of giving a car for a 
prize,” said the business manager. ‘We can 
only select one car, and by playing it up in the 
paper every day we’re going to make hard feel- 
ings with the advertisers of other cars.” 

“All right,” said Larry, the Undismayed. 
“T’m not married to the idea of giving a 
car. I’m not married to any idea—all I want is 
the best. Let’s see what else there is in the 
paper here—something to be partly taken out 
in advertising. ‘Furniture.’ But she may have 
all she needs. ‘Safety Razors.’ Heh! ‘Amuse- 
ments,’ ‘Real Estate Bonds,’ ‘Soap,’ ‘Cigar- 
ettes,’ ‘Salad Pil,’ ‘Travel.’ Ha! Here! What’s 
this? ‘Mediterranean Cruise, $750 and up.’ 
There! Yes, sir! There you have it, gentlemen! 
There isn’t a girl—there isn’t a woman in the 
state—to whom such a prize wouldn’t appeal. 
Listen to this—‘Naples—Cairo—Holy Land— 
London—Paris.’ Paris, gentlemen! Paris! 
What feminine heart wouldn’t palpitate at the 
opportunity of going to Paris! ‘Sixty-five days 
in personally conducted travel.’ Sixty-five 
days of freedom from housework, gentlemen! 
pai ave days with no dishes to wash, no 
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meals to cook! Sixty-five days of solid rest 
and recreation! Why, gentlemen, I want to 
tell you that when the terms of this contest are 
printed, there isn’t a woman in the state who 
won’t pine to win it—there isn’t a household 
in the state but which will sooner or later buy 
the Record to see how the local entries are 
getting on.” 

“Sounds good to me,” said the Colonel, who 
prided himself on action. 

“Sounds pretty good to me,” said the busi- 
ness manager. 

“Those who don’t win the prize won’t like 
it much,” said the editor. ‘But that’s not 
necessarily fatal.” 

“All right,’’ said the Colonel, smacking the 
desk. “Let’s call it a go. Get the thing in 
shape as soon as you can, Larry, and if it still 
looks good, we’ll give it a ride.” 

And so it happened a few weeks later, when 
Ethel Pennington picked up a copy of the 
Springfield Daily Record which some one had 
left in the bank, one of the first things she saw 
was half a pageful of photographs of entries in 
“the greatest and most sensational beauty con- 
test ever staged in this state.”” There were 
eight pictures in all, and yet even in that 
limited number practically all the types of 
beauty contestants were there. 

Ethel looked at them slowly and thoroughly, 
read the conditions of the contest, returned 
to the pictures with an expression that wasn’t 
far from disdain, and then she said to herself 
with a touch of indignation: 

“Why, there isn’t a girl there—notone!—who 
is half as pretty as Dot.” 


HE let it rest there, but took the paper home 
with her, and that night, while Dot was 
doing some extra work at the library, Ethel 
hunted around until she found a snapshot 
which Clarence Dawson had taken of her sister 
the summer before. It was one of those happy 
snapshots which are achieved only about once 
in a hundred tries—the picture of a radiant girl 
standing with her back to a grape-arbor; and 
when Ethel placed it in the center of the half- 
tones in the Daily Record, she made a scoffing 
sound which wasn’t complimentary to the 
others. 

“T’ve a good mind to send it in,” she thought, 
her eyes returning to Dot’s photograph, “just 
to see if they would print it. Of course, she 
couldn’t win the prize, because there aren’t 
enough people down here who read the Record; 
but I would like these others to see what a 
really pretty girl looks like—so they’ll know 
next time they see one!” 

She read the voting coupon next. This was 
simplicity itself. ‘I hereby vote for the fol- 
lowing candidate in the Springfield Daily 
Record’s Sensational Popularity and Beauty 
Contest, the winner to receive a wonderful free 
trip of sixty-five days in the Mediterranean, 
including Paris and London.” Then followed 
three dotted lines, two for the candidate’s name 
and address, and the last line for the voter’s 
signature. 

“Ves, sir!’ said Ethel, suddenly breaking 
into action. “I’m going to send her photo- 
graph and give her one vote, anyhow; and, oh, 
won’t she stare if her picture should get in the 
paper!” 

She had to work fast, because Dot was due 
home within the next ten minutes, and she was 
only just slipping her letter in the mail-box on 
the corner when Mademoiselle Dot came trip- 
ping along and caught her. 

“*That’s funny,” she said. 
too.” 

She put her own letter in the box, and when 
they got home, the first thing Dot saw on the 
dining-room table was a copy of the Daily 
Record with a pair of scissors lying besides it. 
She picked it up with a gurgle and immediately 
opened it to where the coupon had been cut 
out. . 
“Ethel!” she exclaimed. ‘What have you 
been doing?” 


“T have a letter, 


“T’ve been sending your picture—the one 
with the grapes,” said Ethel meekly. 

“You have?” crowed Dot. 

“Ves. I thought they ought to have one 
good one, anyway. Just look at these others!” 

“Tf that isn’t the queerest thing!’ said Dot. 
“You know one reason I went back to the li- 
brary tonight? . . . I went back to send your 
picture!” 

“Dot! You never did!” 

“Indeed, I did!” 

“Which one?” 

“The one on the steps with the lilac in your 
hair. There was a car around this morning 
distributing sample papers, and I guess that’s 
how we both happened to see it the same day.” 

They gave each other a breathless look, and 
a moment later they were twined together as 
though they would never come apart. 

The next morning, in his office in Springfield, 
the editor of the Daily Record sat back in his 
chair and looked at two pictures which the 
Circulation Department had just sent up to 
him. One showed a radiant girl with her back 
to a grape arbor. The other showed a beauti- 
ful girl with a sprig of white lilac in her hair. 

““Tyorothy Pennington,’ ‘Ethel Penning- 
ton,’’”’ he read, turning the pictures over. 
“Must be twins—I know I couldn’t tell them 
apart myself. Or is it a game of some sort?” 
He pondered over this for a few moments, all 
the time wondering how he could turn these 
two girls into something of news value, and 
then he put his head out of the door, and called 
in one of his bright young men. 

“Ollie,” he said, ‘‘here’s a new one. Twins 
in a beauty contest. You hop aboard the next 
train for Milford and see if there isn’t a story 
clita 

Joe took one look at the pictures, and it 
might almost be said that simultaneously he 
was on his way. He spent three hours at Mil- 
ford, interviewing Ethel, interviewing Dorothy, 
talking with old Mr. Pierson at the Trust Com- 
pany and Mr. Otis at the library, jollying two 
childhood pictures of the girls out of Aunt 
Phoebe—one showing them in their baby- 
wagon and the other when they were ten years 
old—and the next morning, when the Spring- 
field Daily Record reached Milford, there was a 
story in it opposite the Contest Page with one 
of those sprightly headings which are written 
only by clever young men with the stamp of 
genius on them: 

“A Wonderful Twin May Possibly Win. 
Just See Who’s Here! Now, Isn’t it Queer? 
The Very Same Features, The Very Same Eyes. 
But Only One Can Win The Prize.” 

That was only the beginning, and Milford 
read every word of it with bated breath. By 
noon every one in the town was talking about 
the story in the Springfield Record, and you 
couldn’t get a copy of the paper on the news- 
stands for love or money. And when it had 
been talked about long enough to work every 
drop of conversational nourishment out of it, 
the general reaction was fairly well expressed 
by Judge Vogt as he entered the law office of 
King & Vogt after lunch, and asked Miss 
Hauser for a pair of scissors. = 


“WHAT the rest of you are going to do,” he 
said, “I don’t know. But here’s the 
coupon, and here’s the picture of two of our 
girls; and I’m going to vote for one of them, 
and let them all know in Springfield that there’s 
such a place as Milford on the map.” . 
There must have been a number who felt the 
same way about it, to say nothing of those 
friends of the girls who would have voted for 
them anyway, irrespective of geographical con- 
siderations; for a few days later in the long list 
of entries appearing in the Daily Record were 
the following two lines, far down near the bot- 
tom of the page: 


Percent county 


Entries Votes _ population 
Ethel Pennington, Milford 427 .004837 
Dorothy Pennington, Milford 412 -004906 
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As a perspiration deodorant 
simply douse on clear Listerine 
with a towel or washcloth. It 
evaporates quickly and does 
what you desire. 


LISTERINE 


PHARMACAL COMPAN 
4 STAINS MOU SK 


—then try it yourself 


OU have doubtless read a great 

many advertisements recom- 

mending the use of Listerine as 
a deodorant—as, for instance, Listerine 
for halitosis (the medical term for 
unpleasant breath). 

But do you really appreciate just 
how unusual Listerine’s deodorizing 
properties are? Make this test yourself : 

Rub a bit of fresh onion on your 
hand. Douse on a little Listerine. 
The onion odor immediately 
disappears. 

It will be a revelation to you. And 
then you will appreciate all the more 
why Listerine enjoys so widespread a 
popularity as a deodorant. 


Women lately have developed a 
new use for Listerine. “Chey wanted 
a perspiration deodorant—one absol- 
utely safe, non-irritating, and one that 
would not stain garments. 





‘They found it in Listerine—which 
is, after all, the ideal deodorant. “‘Thou- 
sands of men and women will be 
crateful to us for passing this suggestion 
along. ‘Try Listerine this way some 
day when you don’t have time for a 
tub or shower. See how clean and 
refreshed it makes you feel. — Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
*** Makers also of Listerine Tooth Paste 


~The safe antiseptic 
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Few women could resist 
this bargain in note paper 


OW you can purchase almost a 
year's supply of charming “per- 
sonal” stationery for a dollar. 


Everybody sees the practical need of 
it; our customers include some of 
the wealthiest men and women in the 
country; they re-order again and again. 


The paper is the kind to 
be proud of—clear, smooth, 
fine quality National Bank 
Bond—a Butler paper. You 
know what that means— 
an exceptional value. 

Your mame appears in 
trim blue Gothic letters— 
ever a tasteful mark of 
identification. 


Stationery like this may be 
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note sheets 


lOO 
envelopes 


printed with your 
name and address 
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used with perfect propriety for most 
all occasions. 


For such matters as a note to trades- 
people, the doctor, the dentist, club 
members, a chatty line to a friend or 
the youngsters away on vacation, it is 
pretty nearly ideal. 


Let us send you a box to- 
day. Merely write—better 
still, print your name on 
a slip of paper, enclose 
$x and mail and we'll ship 
immediately, prepaid. Or 
if inconvenient, we will 
ship C. O. D. 


Outside U.S. A. and West 
of Denver add 10% to re 
mittance. 





AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY 
303 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
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The Beauty Prize 


The last figure—that of percentage—was the 
one which was to decide the issue. 

On the same day that the above figures ap- 
peared in the Record, the Chamber of Commerce 
happened to have a meeting in its rooms 
over Lane’s Tire Shop; and George Carroll, who 
had a happy knack of making wise cracks, 
mentioned the contest in his well-known humor- 
ous manner. : 

“What’s Milford going to do?” he asked. 
“Eat crow or turkey? Me, I don’t like to see 
the name of our town so far down the list. 
What do you say, boys? What do you say if 
we do a little boosting, and show some of these 
other wise towns where they get off?” 

Whether or not it was due to this, a week 
later the position of the names had moved up 
a few inches and the figures now read: 


Entries Votes Percentage 
Dorothy Pennington 1870 019748. 
Ethel Pennington 1835 -019372 


As you can see, .this wasn’t very encourag- 
ing, especially when you hear that the leader 
of the contest, a Springfield girl, had already 
received over forty thousand votes, and she 
not half so pretty as the twins, if her picture 
in the paper was anything to go by. On the 
other hand, Springfield was in the largest 
county of the state; but at that, the leader’s 
percentage was over three times as large as 
either of the twins’. The second in the list 
was a Hancock girl, whose figures had lately 
taken a jump because of the withdrawal of her 
chief competitor, whose family were moving to 
California. But along in the third week, the 
Pennington girls made a mysterious advance, 
of which George Carroll might have been able 
to tell you a thing or two; and when the Satur- 
day figures were published, the four leaders 
appeared as follows: 


Entries Votes Percentage 
Dorian Thayer, Springfield 47,620 961 
Margaret J. Houghton, Hancock 28,312 23412 
Dorothy Pennington, Milford 11,640 17632 
Ethel Pennington, Milford 11,582 17618 


“Tf only one of us were entered, instead of 
both of us,” thought Ethel when she saw these 
last figures, “one of us might have a chance. 
But with both of us in it, the way we are, I 
don’t believe that either of us will win.” 

The more she thought it over, the more cer- 
tain she felt about it. It was evident that Mil- 
ford was splitting its vote. When a number of 
coupons were sent in together, half bore Dot’s 
name, and half bore Ethel’s; and when single 
votes were forwarded they were generally 
made out in favor of the twin who happened to 
be behind at the moment. Ethel kept her 
thoughts to herself as long as she could, but in 
the end she simply had to have it out with Dot. ~ 

“Dorothy, dear,” she began. 

“Mmm?” 

“You know what I’ve been thinking?” 

“No; tell me.” 

“T’m going to withdraw from the contest, 
and then I think you’ll win it.” : 

“Now, that’s funny,” said Dot, all in a breath. 
“Do you know, I’ve been thinking the very 
same thing—only, of course, I’m the one who’s 
going to withdraw—not you.” = 


"THEY wrangled over this till both had bright 

cheeks and brighter eyes, each determined 
to make the sacrifice for the other. In the end, 
however, there seemed to be only one way to 
settle it. They decided to draw lots. 

“Pll take this button,” said Ethel, picking 
one out of the work basket, ‘‘and hide it in one 
of my hands. And if you guess which hand 
it’s in, I'll withdraw.” 

“And if I guess the empty hand, then I’ 
withdraw,” said Dot. “All right.” 

Ethel hid her hands behind her back, and 
finally brought them to the front, tightly 
clenched. ‘‘Now!” she said. 

Dot looked at her sister—as probably only 
twins can look at each other—and Ethel smil- 
ingly guided her glance to the right hand—even 
shook it a little and held it ahead of the other. 
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“No, sir!” said Dot. ‘I’m going to choose 
the left one . .. There! It’s empty, and ’m 
going to write my letter, withdrawing from the 
contest, this very minute.” 

Ethel shed a few tears, partly because Dot 
hadn’t won the draw, and partly for various 
reasons; and when Dot’s letter appeared in the 
Daily Record on Wednesday, Milford hardly 
talked of anything else all morning. Along 
toward noon, Mr. Treadwell called at the bank 
where Ethel worked—called to make a de- 
posit—but the president happened to see him 
from his office in the front, and promptly called 
him in and shut the door. This may not sound 
important, but when you hear that Mr. Tread- 
well was the man who had managed the Milford 
Memorial Hospital Drive and the Y. M. C. A. 
drive, and the war-time drives for Liberty 
Loans and the Red Cross, you can begin to see 
that his conference with the president of the 
First National Bank was not without a certain 
amount of timeliness. 

“Tn fact,’? concluded the president, ‘I would 
like to see our local girl win. A good adver- 
tisement for Milford. This thing, I under- 
stand, is being talked about all over the state. 
Our Chamber of Commerce is working on it, 
and the Rotary Club, and the Lion’s Club, and 
probably others. Now, what I want you to do 
is to organize these—er—these various lines of 
endeavor into one strong cable, and with that 
cable, to pull Miss Pennington through!” 


HERE was not much doubt of it after that. 
Not only was the town organized so that 
no unused ballot could possibly escape, but 
mysterious shipments of Daily Records were 
made from Springfield to various points in the 
state, there to be met by close-mouthed young 
men in automobiles. Not only that, but the old 
papers received by the cardboard factory were 
carefully searched for copies of the Record with 
unvoted coupons. And not only that, but 
those close-mouthed young men aforesaid went 
around their daily tasks in Milford with the 
marks of scissor handles around the thumbs 
and index fingers of their right hands, saying 
nothing, but looking very wise . . . On the 
day before the voting closed, the Springfield 
girl was still ahead, but during the last ten 
minutes of the contest a Milford sedan, care- 
fully guarded, drove up to the Daily Record 
office with its back seat packed full of Milford 
ballots. And when the result was finally pub- 
lished in fat-faced type, it wasn’t the Spring- 
field girl who had won, and it wasn’t the Han- 
cock girl; but spread across three columns were 
the wonderful words: ‘Winner of Daily Record 
Contest: Ethel Pennington, Milford.” 

Underneath that was Ethel’s picture with 
the lilacs in her hair and underneath that again 
was a short description of the prize: Free Trip 
on the Mediterranean on a Carefully Chap- 
eroned Cruise—Sixty-five Golden Days in Eu- 
rope—Visits to Cairo, Constantinople, London, 
Paris—” < 

“Oh, Dot!” wept Ethel again when she read 
it. ‘How I would love it, if you could only 
go, too!” 

Dot said nothing. She had about seven dol- 
lars left of her last week’s salary, and that was 
every cent that she had in the world. A few 
days later Ethel received from Springfield a 
large envelope filled with printed matter de- 
scribing the trip in greater detail, and oh, the 
mouth-watering details that constantly passed 
in front of their eyes! 

“One of the largest and most luxurious Ex- 
press liners in the Atlantic service . .. A 
. . The Mediterranean 
so replete with the treasures of legend and 
mythology . . . Stop-overs in Europe .. . 
Granada and the Alhambra . . . Jerusalem, 
the most interesting city in the world .. . 
One half day the party will be conveyed by 
automobiles to the Pyramids, the Sphinx. . .” 
- With the other printed matter was a plan of 
the ship, and on this plan was marked the 


- winner’s stateroom. : 


“Room 333,” said Dot. “Marked with a 
star. What does that mean, Ethel, when it’s 
marked with a star?” 





‘Here is the ironer 


ATTRACTIVE—neat in appearance, small and portable as a sewing 
machine—yet efficient to do your complete ironing when and where 
you most like to have it done—right in your own cheerful kitchen— 
that’s the Simplex Junior. 

Seated at this wonderful ironer, you simply guide the pieces through. 
In one short hour the Junior Simplex will iron more than an expert 
laundress can iron by hand in half a day. It does all your ironing— 
men’s shirts, dainty dresses, blouses, laces, fine table cloths. It is simple 
and easy to operate. And costs less than a nickel for the whole ironing. 

Whether you live in a tiny apartment or in a spacious house, you 
will appreciate the Junior Simplex. Besides its actual.savings in money, 
this new ironer spares you long hours of tiresome standing and the 
exhausting labor of lifting a heavy iron hundreds of times—work that 
undermines health and destroys personal charm. 

Before another Tuesday brings its customary burden of ironing, 
send for our illustrated booklet describing the Simplex Ironer. Let us 
tell you where you can see this marvelous new ironer and try it for 
yourself. Easy payments if you wish. Address the American Ironing 
Machine Company, 844 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


‘Siprex|Roner 


“The Best Ironer’’ 


Household appliance dealers, everywhere, find the Simplex 
franchise highly valuable. The Simplex sells quickly—and 
stays sold. The Junior Simplex is the most wonderful mer- 
chandising proposition that has appeared in this field for years. 
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NO SHORT CUT TO 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH 


There can be no such thing as 
beauty or good looks without 
beautiful teeth, and there is no 


short cut to beautiful teeth. No 
matter what other care you take 
of your teeth, to be white and 
beautiful they must be brushed 
often and with the right kind of 
brush. 





It is easy to keep teeth 
good-looking 


TARTAR is a dangerous enemy of tooth beauty. The best 
way to keep teeth gleaming white and beautiful is to keep 
them clean of unsightly, yellow tartar. The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, because of its scientific design and special con- 
struction, makes it easy to keep your teeth clean and to 
prevent the formation of tartar. 


THESBRUSHS@wUst 


The wide-spaced bristle tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic are set in 
a curve that fits against all your teeth. The saw-tooth points 
reach all teeth and penetrate the crevices 
between. The large end tuft cleans the 
backs of teeth, especially the backs of back 
teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets teeth really 
clean, and A Clean Tooth Never Decays. 





Sold in the sanitary yellow box by all 
dealers in the United States, Canada, and 
all over the world. Three sizes— Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult; Small, especially suitable for 
boys and girls; and Baby size—are made in 
three different textures of bristles—hard, 
medium and soft. 


The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 
tufts reach the outside surface 
of every tooth and all crevices. 


Send for “Tooth Truths,” our interesting 
booklet on the care of teeth. Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Florence, 


Massachusetts, U.S. A. 





The large end tuft cleans the 
inside surface of every tooth, es- 


pecially the backs of back teeth. 
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did find it out after a day or two. 


The Beauty Prize 


It was one of those exciting plans which are 
filled with marginal notes. They both looked 
all around the edges till Dot found it. 

“ “Rooms marked with asterisk,’ ” she read, 
“““can be used for two persons, if desired.’ ” 

They looked at each other slowly, contem- 
platively, probably each of them seeing the 
dawn of the same tremendous idea. It was 
Ethel, though, who put it in words. 

“Dot!” she breathed, her lips parted, her 
breath coming faster than usual. ‘Do you 
remember that time, once, when we both rode 
from Springfield on the same railroad ticket?” 

For as long as it might take you to count 
five, they stared at each other. 

“Oh, Ethel!’ murmured Dot at last. ‘“We 
couldn’t!” But even while she said it, she was 
giving her sister a look that seemed to say: 
“Please don’t give up the idea right away, 
Ethel! Please let’s talk about it some more, 
even if it’s only just for fun!” 

“Tt sounds funny—sort of—for you to say we 
couldn’t,” continued Ethel, “because generally 
I’m the one who has to say that. And anyhow, 
I’d hate to go alone. You know that.” 

“T know!” nodded Dot, her eyes never leav- 
ing her sister’s. ‘I know the way you feel!” 

“That’s it. And in the end, I know that I 
shall stay home, if you can’t go along, too.” 

“Ethel!” 

“Well, then; don’t yousee? EvenifI should 
decide to go alone, you’d go as faras New York 
with me, and you’d go to the ship and see me 
off, wouldn’t you?” 

“Of course, I would!” 

“Well, then, don’t you see? When the time 
came for the other visitors to go ashore, if you 
wanted to stay on the ship you needn’t go 
ashore at all. You could’ stay right in my 
room—Room 333, marked with a star, mean- 
ing that it can be used for two persons if de- 
sired—and we’d both be there together!” 

“Oh, Ethel!” 

“Ves; you could 

“Ethel!” 

“Either that or I won’t go, because I simply 
won’t go without you.” 

“Tthel, please!” 

“T don’t care. You’ve had your way all 
along in this. You made me win with the but- 
ton, and everything. And even suppose they 
They 
couldn’t turn the ship around and take us back 
to New York again, could they?” 

“N—no, I don’t suppose they’d do that.” 

“Of course, they wouldn’t. And I don’t 
see how it’s cheating anybody, really. We 
wouldn’t be taking up any more room. I'll 
have Room 333 whether there’s one or two in 
it, and you know as well as I do what little 
eaters we are.” : 

“But if we’re caught—” 

“But why should we be caught? People who 
have known us all our lives can’t tell us apart. 
Even Aunt Phoebe can’t, if we want to fool her. 
And as long as we never went out of our state- 
room together, I don’t see how anybody could 
ever find us out. Of course, we would have to 
take turns, going to meals, and things like that, 
but each could bring in things for the other to 
eat, so I don’t see how that would be any 
trouble.” 





? 


OT’S eyes strayed for a moment to one of 
the open booklets. “ ‘Paris with its won- 
derful shops,’ ” she read, ‘‘ ‘Paris with its Rue 
de la Paix, one of the most fascinating streets 
in the world.’ 

“Sounds kind of awful, though,” she said in 
a tremulous voice. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “but doesn’t it sound 
more awful yet for one of us to go and the 
other to stay home?” 

“Yes,” agreed Dot, more tremulously still, 
her eyes straying to the booklet again. “I 
know I wouldn’t like it.” 

“Tn London,’ ” she read ‘“ ‘the following 
sights will be included: St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Tower, Billingsgate, Westminster Abbey, 
London Bridge, Scotland Yard— ” 


:: 
. 
: 
; 





“Well,” said Ethel, “what are we going to 
do?” 

“How do you mean, what are we going to 
do?” 

“T mean, are we both going? 
going to stay at home?” 

“No, Ethel, please! You’re going.” 

“Not without you,” said Ethel firmly. 

“Well, of course,” wavered Dot, “I don’t 
want to keep you back . . .” 

At that, somehow, they twined together 
again, and then they laughed, and then for 
some obscure reason they danced around the 
room—two happy young things who had not 
yet lived long enough to know what a sad and 
melancholy thing this life can be. 


Or are we both 


IV 


‘THEIR first problem was Aunt Phoebe. 

“When I don’t come back from New York 
from seeing you off,” said Dot, ‘“‘she’ll have to 
have some reason for not expecting me. And 
so will everybody else, or they might start one 
of those awful searches that you read about in 
the papers. So I guess I’d better start writing 
to the Library Employment Agency in New 
York and then before I go, I can tell everybody 
here that I’ve got a job in New York till you 
get back.” 

To tell the truth, they both shrank a little 
from this first step: As long as their adventure 
hadremained a purely hypothetical one—1tspic- 
tures vaguely thrown on the screen of the future 
—they had hesitated at nothing. But when it 
came to putting plans into practise, each tried 
to hide from the other how seriously she felt 
about it. 

Still—it had to be done—and when the news 
was finally broken to Aunt Phoebe, she took it 
very well—even seemed to be mildly pleased at 
the prospect of having both the twins off her 
hands for a few months. 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if she’s married when 
we come back,” whispered Dot. ‘“She’s been 
awfully coquettish lately with Mr. Otis at the 
library—always wants him to select her books, 
and nearly puts her finger on her chin when she 
smiles at him—you know. Perhaps she’s glad to 
be alone fora while—so she can close in on him.” 

They didn’t have much time to get ready, 
only a few weeks elapsing between the winning 
of the contest and the beginning of the cruise. 
Of course the matter of clothes was simplified 
by the fact that the same outfit would do for 
both of them. But even at that, there was 


‘plenty to do—an evening dress of paisley silk to 


be made, a cape in Koch’s window to be copied, 
the passports to be applied for, foreign visés 
to be obtained, an old-fashioned steamer trunk 
to be hunted for in the attic, and brought down 
and cleaned, a larger trunk in their father’s 
room to have a new lock put on it, a brown bag 
to be equipped with a handle . . . 

It was funny, the way the baggage grew. 

At first, they thought the steamer trunk 
would be enough, but one night when the twins 
were supposed to be asleep, but were in reality 
whispering things over with their heads be- 


neath the counterpane, so that Aunt Phoebe 


wouldn’t hear them across the hall, Dot said: 

“Listen, Ethel. Of course, we won’t have 
much money, but they say that things are 
awfully cheap over there, and if we start out 
with the steamer trunk packed full, where are 


- we going to put the souvenirs and the things 


that we buy?” 

The next morning they commandeered the 
larger trunk in their father’s room, but when 
they started packing—Aunt Phoebe helping 
them—well, everybody knows how it is with 
packing, especially when you’re going away for 
more than two months and are due to have all 
sorts of weather from Temperate Zone bliz- 
zards to Subtropical sunshine. In fact, even 
after they had left out a lot of things which 
might have come in useful, it took them all 
their time to close the two trunks and snap 
the locks together. 

“Now, where are we going to put the things 
we buy?” whispered Dot, as soon as they could 


' get away from Aunt Phoebe. ‘We can’t take 





The meals ac 


yesteryear 


HE FOOD we eat has a great 

effect upon the condition of our 
teeth. But it is even more definitely 
responsible for the trouble that some 
of us have with our gums. 

For this soft, creamy food of civil- 
ization, eaten over a long period of 
time, and eaten too often in haste, 
has robbed the gums of the stimu- 
lation, of the work and massage, 
which coarse food and slow mastica- 
tion should give. 

As a result, we are experiencing 
trouble with our gums. Even teeth 







— what have they done 
to your teeth and 
: your gums ? 


which have been well preserved by 
good care and frequent cleaning are 
not immune from troubles due to a 
weakened gum structure. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
Many people find that their gums are 
tender. They report to their dentists 
that their gums have a tendency to 
bleed. And the dentist will tell them 
that this appearance of “pink tooth- 
brush” is a sign that their gums need 
stimulation and exercise. 


How Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates your gums 


More than three thousand dentists, 
in cases of this kind, now recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste and pre- 
seribe it to their patients. In stubborn 
eases of bleeding gums, many dentists 
direct a gum massage with Ipana qfter 
the regular cleaning with the brush. 


For one of the important ingre- 
dients of Ipana is ziratol—an anti- 
septic and hemostatic well known to 
the profession the country over. It is 
used: to allay the bleeding of the 
wound after extraction, and to help 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


th 
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restore to the gums their normal to- 
nicity. The presence of ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to aid in the healing 
of bleeding gums, and to help to build 
firm, sound, healthy gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannot fail to note the difference. 
You will be delighted with its grit-free 
consistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 







L-MYERS CO., Dept. F7| 
42 Rector Street, NewYork, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. | 
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Mrs.Fercival Shuttles 
ana Her Asheville Home 


Canit Imagine Keepin 
Without Kelvinator 


Kelvinator of course, is included in the equipment of 
Mrs. Percival Shuttles’ electric home in Asheville, North 
Carolina. Mrs. Shuttles herself tells why :-— 





“You will be interested to know that I am 
using Kelvinator in my electric home and 
have nothing but praise for its constant care- 
free service. 





“Kelvinator not only keeps food better and 
longer, but it is more healthful and sanitary 
and remarkably economical—in addition to 
being the housekeeper’s best friend in the pre- 
paration of cold delicacies. I cannot imagine 
trying to keep house without it’’. 


Mrs. Shuttles’ experience and enthusiasm are dupli- 
cated in thousands of other homes which use Kelvin- 
ator, the oldest household electric refrigeration. 


Go to your local Kelvinator dealer and see for your- 
selfthe many advantages of this most modern refrigera- 
tion. If you do not know the dealer’s name write to us. 


Kelvinator Corporation 
2043 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1914 


Kelvinato 


Electric Refrigeration 


rn 
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them around with us in paper parcels and card- 
board boxes, and we haven’t got another trunk 
that’s fit to make the journey.” 

That was when they decided upon the brown 
bag, a big, old-fashioned affair with collapsible 
sides which had to have the new handle made 
for it. This wasn’t ready till the mofning 
when the girls were to start for New York. 
The trunks had been sent to the station and 
checked the day before, so they had only the 
brown bag to bother with. ; 

“Now, remember,” said Ethel, when the boy 
came running to the house with it from the 
harness-maker’s about half an hour before they 
left, “this is to go empty’’—with a heavy accent 
on the last word. : 

“Well, nearly empty,” agreed Dot. ‘Those 
red slippers ought to go in—the ones with the 
pom-poms on.” 

Naturally enough, the slippers reminded 
Ethel of a pair of shoes which had been shut 
out of the trunks, and the shoes reminded Dot 
of a red tam-o’-shanter which might do to wear 
on the ship. The brown bag, sardonically 
smiling with its mouth wide open, swallowed 
them all, and its collapsible sides looked ready 
to distend as though they were saying, ““Watch 
lis STOW sess : 

Ethel grew alarmed then and shut the bag. 
“Not another thing!” said she, ‘and anyhow, 
here’s the car at the bottom of the steps.” 

It was Clarence Dawson’s machine. He had 
brought it early by pre-arrangement, so that 
the girls would have time to go to the library 
and the bank to say their last good-bys before 
starting for the station. Aunt Phoebe, tearful 


jand excited, had been ready since breakfast, 


fluttering around and getting in the way. She 
was going with the girls to the station to see 
them off on the train. 

First, they went to the library, where the 
circulation of books was temporarily discon- 


| tinued while all the ladies present bade the 


twins good-by in the immemorial manner, and 
the few gentlemen there looked longingly on, 
as though they would like to assist. 

“This is Ethel?” said Mr. Otis to Dot. 

“No, this is Ethel,” said the other twin. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Otis, “I hope you 
will have a wonderful time on your travels. © 
And you, Dorothy,” he said, turning to Dot, ~ 
“T hope that in your temporary employment 
in New York you will learn many new wrinkles 
that we can use in the library here when you 
return among us.” y 

Dot felt guilty, but managed to hide it, 
which is one of the things that girls have to 
learn at a comparatively early age. There was 
a concluding chorus then of “Good-by . . . 
by . . . send usa postcard . . . wonder- 
ful time . . .” and off they went to the Trust — 
Company. There they made their round of 
the wickets, begining with “Cashier” and end- 
ing with “Bookkeeper, M to Z,” but when they 
reached the closed door that led to the office 
of old Mr. Pierson, the president, they could 
see by the shadows on the glass that he was 
engaged. 

“T think T’ll wait a few minutes before inter- 
rupting him,” said Ethel. ‘“There’s plenty of 
time.” “ 

“All right,” said Dot. ‘Aunt Phoebe and I 
will go out and sit in the car.” 


HK VIDENTLY Mr. Pierson saw them through 
the window crossing the sidewalk, for a 
moment later he came hurrying out of his office 
and looked dazed at finding Ethel waiting near 
his door. : 
“God bless us!” said he. “TI thought I just 
saw you outside!” 

“That was Dorothy,” Ethel told him. 

“Oh, yes, yes; of course. Well, now, my 
dear, there’s a gentleman in my office who 
wishes to speak to you. I’ve just been telling 
him that he very nearly missed you. Come 
in’? 

Wondering, Ethel followed Mr. Pierson into 
his private office, and perhaps you can imagine 
how she felt when at one end of the desk she 


ee ee 
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saw the tall detective, Mr. Smith, who had tried 
to get her father’s picture before he died. 
Ethel gave him one look and although, if you 
had been watching her, you wouldn’t have 
noticed any change in her appearance, never- 
theless in that one second she had donned in- 
visible armor to defend her father’s memory, 
and had drawn the sword of feminine intuition 
to strike such blows as the meeting might 
require. 

“This—er—gentleman,” said Mr. Pierson, 
“has been inquiring about your father. Per- 
haps you can give him—er—some of the in- 
formation he requires.” 

Mr. Pierson left them then, closing the door 
behind him; and the stranger turned his eyes 
to Ethel, giving her one of those long, shrewd 
looks which every woman hates. 

“Ves, you can look,” thought Ethel, her lips 
unconsciously tightening, “but you didn’t get 
anything out of Dad . .. Let’s see what 
you'll get out of me!” 


V 


“MISS PENNINGTON,” began the 

stranger, ‘I hardly know how to begin 
this, but—you are leaving the country, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Ves,” said Ethel, begrudging him that 
much. 

“‘Vour sister, however, is remaining behind?” 

“Why?” asked Ethel. “I mean, why are 
you asking these questions?” 

“We will come to that later,” said he. 

‘We will not!” thought Ethel. ‘As soon as 
I can, I’m going. If you think you can sit 
there, cross-examining me—” 

“And your Aunt Phoebe,” continued Mr. 
Smith. “Of course, she is staying behind, 
too.” 

Ethel merely looked at him, but to herself 
she was thinking: ‘“How he will pump Aunt 
Phoebe as soon as we’re gone! I'll have to 
warn her.” 

Her mind turned then to the ring and the 
key which her father: had given her with the 
warning, “Be careful’—his last intelligible 
words—to the ring and the key which were 
reposing at that moment at the bottom of the 
beaded bag which was looped over her forearm 
and lying negligently on the desk between her- 
self and the detective. “If he only knew what 
was in this bag—!” she thought, looking down 
at it; and then to make it appear that she 
wasn’t glancing at anything in particular, she 
let her gaze move carelessly over Mr. Pierson’s 
desk—to the blotter, to the calendar pad, to 
the desk-clock, to a safe-deposit key which had 
been turned in that morning. . . To read it, 
you may think that this had taken a long time, 
but it had all happened between two ticks of 
the clock. 

“Miss Pennington,” continued the stranger, 
“your father was not the first man in the world 
who was unfortunate—nor the first whose 
troubles have been visited upon the children—” 

Ethel arose, trembling inside, in spite of her 
invisible armor. ‘I’m sorry I can’t wait any 
longer,” she said. ‘“—I mustn’t miss the 
train.” 

And almost before he was on his feet, she was 
out of the office and shaking hands with old Mr. 
Pierson in the lobby outside. 

“You're all upset,” he said. ‘What’s the 
matter? Did he bother you?” 

“He began about Dad,” she said—“and— 


--and the sins of the fathers—and I wouldn’t 


even give him the satisfaction of listening to 
‘ » 


Mr. Pierson took one of Ethel’s hands and 
patted it—patted it right there with all the 
clerks and customers of the bank looking on. 

“Don’t let anything fret you, child,” he said. 
“Tl go back and ’tend to him. Now, you go 
*way and have a real good time, and don’t for- 
get to send us a postcard once in a while.” 

But it wasn’t altogether indignation which 
had made Ethel leave Mr. Pierson’s office so 
quickly, though that had had its share. No; 
it was partly because a startling thought had 
come to hei at the sight of the safe deposit key 
























For over a generation the 


design of Onyx ware — 
mottled white on brown— 
has been familiar in thou- 
sands of homes here and 
abroad. Of the same high 
quality as Sanitrox but 
because of manufacturing 
advantages slightly lower 
in price. 
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[f your dealer does not have these 
pitchers in stock,send us hisname 
with your order and we will 
send them prepaid direct to you. 
1-quart size, $1.40—2-quart size, 
$1.75—4-quart size, $2.35. $5.50 for 


the set. Postage prepaid, 


of the family health! 


These snowy white Sanitrox pitchers with their 
smooth, clean surface and closely fitting lids, are always 
absolutely sanitary. 

Convenient for a dozen different purposes but par- 
ticularly delightful for serving summer drinks in porch 
or garden. For temporary keeping or long-time storing 
of any kind of liquid, no other utensil can surpass the 
Sanitrox covered pitcher. May be had in three handy 
sizes—one-quart, two-quart and four-quart capacity— 
which cover every need of the average family. In 
many homes they form a standard part of the ice-box 
equipment. 


Smooth and clean as glass— 
strong and tough as steel 


Every Sanitrox utensil is built on a solid steel base. 
But because metals affect food, these sturdy utensils are 
coated with a tough, elastic metal-glass. Three times 
heated to a glowing white heat. The shining surface of 
Sanitrox is china-smooth and almost diamond-hard. 
Impervious to odors; absolutely proof against food 
acids. Always clean, and easy to keep clean. 

Make yours a Sanitrox kitchen. You can begin now 
by adding one new piece each month, or, as many do, 
make it a point to replace each worn-out utensil with a 
shining piece of Sanitrox. ‘You have no idea how soon 
your whole kitchen will take on a new look of “‘spick- 
and-span-ness.’’ 


Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox Ware 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Dept. H 7, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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You can feel the | 
difference! 


Diamond Crys- 
tal is in flakes, 
delicate like 
snow. Ordinary 
salt 1s cubical in 
grain and hard 
ltke hailstones. 
So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves 
more quickly, 
blends more 
readily into foods 
to brin gious 
natural flavors 


solve. 
other salt. 


sting your tongue. 


of Diamond Crystal Salt. 
Then try the same amount of any 


And notice the difference in taste! 
Diamond Crystal is mild; 
The other has a 
strong taste; you may Call it bitter. 


You can see the dif- 
ference! 

Pour a little Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt 
beside another salt. 
Flatten the two piles 
until they touch. 

Note the difference 
in color! Diamond 
Crystal Salt is pure 
white, like newly 
fallen snow. 


You can taste the difference! J 
Put on your tongue a quarter-teaspoon 


Let it dis- 


Zn 


it doesn’t 


Now thousands of women 
are talking about salt! 


Free sample of Diamond Crystal reveals star- 
tling differences in kinds. Let us send it to you. 


Salt, the most important single factor in 
developing food flavors! Yet housewives, 
we found, gave it the least attention. They 
thought there was no vital difference in 
kinds; buying, they simply asked their 
grocers for “‘salt.’’ 

Then —we offered a free sample of Dia- 
mond Crystal, ‘‘The Salt that’s a// Salt.” 
We asked women to compare it with the 
kind they had been using. 

Today thousands are telling their friends 
about the startling differences they found 
in salt. And they are demanding Diamond 
Crystal from their grocers. 


Why the difference? 


Diamond Crystal Salt is made from the 
finest natural salt by our exclusive pat- 
ented process—a process employed by no 
other salt manufacturer—which removes 
all impurities and completely sterilizes 
each tiny flake. 

So Diamand Crystal is remarkably pure. 
That shows in its pure whiteness. And, 
being pure, it is mild; it does not burn your 
lips, it does not sting your tongue as or- 
dinary table salts do. 


Diamon 


“The Salt 
all Salt” Muah 
any ae | 
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At your grocer’s in round, 
handy -pouring red car- 
tons, in boxes, and in 
bags 


sanitary cotton 
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Moreover, this special process makes Dia- 
mond Crystal in the form of delicate flakes, 
not in the hard, gritty cubes of ordinary 
salt. So Diamond Crystal dissolves more 
quickly, penetrates your foods completely 
to bring out all their delicate natural flavors. 


Send coupon today for free package 


The three simple tests shown above will 
convince you of Diamond Crystal’s excel- 
lence; they will show you just why Dia- 
mond Crystal can develop finer flavor in 
the foods you serve. 


You would like to try them? Then fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us 
today. We will mail you, free, a generous 
sample package of Diamond Crystal Salt 
and send you, too, a copy of our helpful 
booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses 
for Salt.” 


If you prefer a full-sized carton, send 
10c in stamps to cover the cost of postage 
and mailing, and we will gladly send it 
(only one to a family). 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of ‘‘The Salt that’s al/ 
Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 


Crystal Salt 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. A-7, | 
St. Clair, Mich. | 


I’m willing to test your salt against mine. 
Send sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, 
free, to 


Street 8.5. das cakes sos ok ee | 
Staten mes | 


cover cost of mailing if you’d rather have a full 
size package of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. | 
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on Mr. Pierson’s desk. That key which her 
father had given her—tied to the ring—was 
there a chance that this, too, might be the key 
of a safe-deposit box? The possibility had 
never entered her mind before, possibly because 
of the presence of the ring, possibly because 
she had taken it for granted that at least Aunt 
Phoebe would have known if Mr. Pennington 
had ever rented a box. It was a small, flat 
key, discolored by time, and not at all like 
those which were used in the vaults of the bank 
where Ethel worked. But the First National 
Bank of Milford rented boxes, too—had rented 
them long before the Trust Company was or- 
ganized, and at least it wouldn’t take many 
minutes to stop at the bank and make sure. 
Bert Hughson, who had charge of the vaults 
there, had been in Ethel’s class at high school: 
He wouldn’t be any too strict with technicali- 
ties and rules. 

As they approached the bank, she asked 
Clarence to stop there. 

“Not much time,” Dot cautioned her, as the 
car pulled in toward the sidewalk. “Steal 
what you can, but do it quick!” 

Bert Hughson was standing beside the grill 
that led down to the vaults in what he prob- 
ably considered was a banker’s attitude, and 
he tried to hold an impassive countenance as 
Ethel approached him, but by the time she 
had reached the grill, he was beaming from ear 
to ear. 

“Hello, Dot—Ethel—whichever you are,” 
he said. “TI thought you’d have to come and 
see your old college chum before you left 
town—especially when he’s got the writer’s 
cramp yet from filling in your name on about a 
million coupons.” 

“Hello, Bert,” said Ethel. ‘I wish I could 
stay longer, but I’ve only time to say ‘Good-by’ 
and ask if this little key looks familiar to you.” 

“Sure does,” said he, carelessly glancing 
down atit. “Didn’t know you had a box here. 
Come in.” 

“We've had it for yeahs and yeahs,” she said, 
borrowing a line from one of their high-school 
plays. 

“What’s the number?” 

“Two-seventeen,”’ she said, reading from the 
figures on the handle. 

He flipped over a card index long enough to 
see the name Pennington opposite the number, 
and then, entering the vault, he inserted his 
master-key in one of the small boxes there. 

“Now, you put your key in here and give it 
a. turn,” he toldjher...“. . © That¢sap hee 
And there’s your little tin case. I’ll come in 
the booth and help you count the money if you 
like.” 


J, THEL'S heart was beating like a young 

trip-hammer, and when she reached the 
seclusion of one of the booths and raised the 
top of the case, she wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised no matter what she had seen: Bonds, 
stocks, money, jewels, anything—! But, alas, 
there was nothing like that to gladden her eye 
—nothing but a miscellaneous collection of re- 
ceipted tax bills, the old deed to the Bradford 
property, expired insurance policies and similar 
documentary orphans of the past, all tied to- 
gether with a piece of string. : 

“Not a thing worth saving,” thought Ethel, 
rapidly looking them over. From the street 
outside she caught the muffled sound of an 
automobile horn, rising and falling with warn- 
ing insistence. , 

“‘They’re calling me,” she thought. “We'll 
lose the train if I stay here any longer.” - 

Hastily tying the papers together again, she 
returned the empty box to its sheltering niche 
in the vault, and bidding Bert good-by as 
quickly as she could, she hurried out to the car. 

“What have you got?” asked Dot, looking 
at the package of papers in Ethel’s hand as the 
machine started for the station. 

“Nothing,” said Ethel, speaking in a low 


Check here (] and enclose 10c in stamps to voice so that those on the front seat wouldn’t 


hear her. ‘And I thought I had such a prize. 
T’ll tell you about it later.” 


She opened the brown bag at her feet and 
slipped the papers inside—the brown bag swal- 
lowing them as a frog inhales a fly—and a 
minute later thay had reached the station and 
Clarence Dawson was carrying the collapsible 
valise to the baggage office—a noble old piece 
of luggage which nearly tripped him flat at 
every step he took. 

“Vou want this checked to the steamer like 
the trunks yesterday?” asked the baggage- 
master. 

“Please, Mr. Johnson,” said Ethel. 

A group of waiting friends charged down 
upon them, and neither of the twins had time 
to draw a full breath again until they were on 
their chairs in the Pullman, and the conductor 
outside was shouting “‘All aboooooooord!” 

The whistle blew, the brakes hissed-at the 
escape of imprisoned air, the train moved for- 
ward, throbbingly gaining speed. There was 
one last shout of farewell from the platform, 
one last flutter of twin handkerchiefs at the 
Pullman window, one big tug at the heart as 
the last friendly face disappeared from sight— 
and Dot and Ethel were embarked at last upon 
tneir adventure—embarked for good, or it 
might be ill, beyond imaginable recall. 


VI 


Fortunately, perhaps, for their plans, the 
Princess was sailing at four o’clock in the after- 
noon; the arc lights on the deck were already 
lit, and all around was the bustle of a vessel 
about to depart on a two months’ cruise. In 
Short, as the novelists say, “It was a scene of 
indescribable, yet pleasant confusion,” but all 
| at once, so far as Dot was concerned, a shadow 

seemed to fall upon the scene in the shape of a 
_ white-coated steward ringing a bell as he 
_ walked along and crying: ry ° 
; “First warning for visitors to leave the ship! The very thi nN £ 


First warning!” 


. “T guess I’d better go down and see Ethel,” ’ © ” 

- thought Dot. ‘When she hears that, she may for Helen S wedding! 

get nervous.” 

Cabin 333—marked with a star—was on E = ° oe ieee e 

} Deck, noi far from the stairway that led to the HovusEwork becomes a real joy when the young 
main dining-room on the deck below. It was bride can get meals right at the table the modern 
on a little alley that was lighted by a port hole, 4 : : t 
and was entered by the last door on the left- way. Youd scarcely believe, just to look at this 
hand side. There were three other staterooms 4 : : 

"opening on the same alley; and now, as Dot attractive, white enamel table stove, that she can 


approached Number 333, she saw some of her 
_ neighbors for the first time. 


| cook on it as if it were a three-hole range! 
E An exceedingly strong-minded woman with 


an exceedingly cultured voice was having an Everything from waffles and toast to chops and 
argument with a steward in the alley, and it a . rey : . 
Bee agirlsathe merest glance to see that the steak can be prepared in its aluminum utensils— 
steward was defeated before he had struck a 5 , : ; nT 
blow. He was a fair little Englishman with a three things going at once. She can boil or fry or 
blond mustache—over which he had worked steam on top of the heating unit, toast between its 


_ hard, but which was now going quite for noth- 
ing—and all he could do was to look up at the 
; 


sections and grill under the bottom section. 


strong-minded woman as though he were say- 


et 201 [ady, Save an ‘earl Vouk Ask to see the Armstrong Table Stove at your 
ave me crying ere In a minute, else. ° e 
“That’s the third time I’ve told you to go electrical or hardware dealer’s. It’s a splendid 


for the other steamer trunk,’ the strong- : : : 
i eeu ane wedding anniversary or commencement gift, too— 


minded woman was saying, and in a warning 
hd “ I 9) a ”? . — 
ee Shan t tell you again. welcome everywhere. Price $12.50; waffle mold, $4. 


“But, madam, I’ve already brought two 
steamer trunks into 335—and fair ’eavy ones, 


too.” We have recently compiled a valuable 














“Please don’t tell me that again. I know : fs ; ; ; 7 
 -Pioncht in two trunks, but there is a little book of directions a nd suggestions 
third one still to come. The trunks you have for table cookery. We will send a copy 


brought are those of my two daughters—please ; bey k 

try to understand this—but the trunk that is of this valuable book to every reader 
missing is my trunk, very legibly marked with of this advertisement for 10c post-paid. 
my name and cabin number—‘Mrs. Durgan 


Guilford of Lenox. Cabin 335. Princess of ‘THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Africa.’ Could anything be plainer than that, ; 
do you think?” 107 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


Dot, more or less amused and casually killing 
_ time at the head of the alley, guessed that the 


two young ladies standing behind Mrs. Guil- 

ard were her daughters. They had somewhat TA B L E 
€ same nose, for instance—those noses that 

need a lot of work to keep them looking charm- a E 

ing—and they had, in embryo, something of the 

same autocratic manner, as though they could 
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The Beauty Prize 


never quite forget that, after all, they were the 
Misses Guilford of Lenox. If aman had been 
asked to guess their ages, he would probably 
have hesitated a long time and then have said, 
“Oh, I don’t know—about twenty or twenty- 
one,” but Dot only needed a glance to tell her- 
self, “Not far from thirty, even the youngest. _ 
Perhaps that’s why Momma’s peevish.” 

“Tf you’d only come and show me the trunk,” 
said the steward desperately, “I’ll ’ave it ’ere 
in no time.” 

“Tl do that,” said Mrs. Guilford. “Come, 
my dears,” and off they trooped together. 
With the alley cleared, Dot tripped down it 
to 333, and there was Ethel, just inside the 

doorway. ; 

“Tm glad you’ve come,” said Ethel. “I was 
beginning to get nervous.” 

“Did you hear that freak outside?” beamed 
Dot; and imitating the voice as well as she 
could, she said “ ‘Mrs. Durgan Guilford of 
Lenox.’ One of our neighbors. Has her | 
daughters with her, too.” 

“Are they—nice?” 

“Homely as mudpies. Oh, say, boy! You’ve 
had more flowers since I was down last.” 


[N DEED the cabin seemed to be filled with 
them. There was a great set-piece in a 
wicker basket of green and gold from the 
Springfield Daily Record; a box of roses bear- 
ing the card of the Milford Trust Company; 
one of carnations from “‘The Class of ’21”; and 
a huge bouquet from the Milford Normal 
School—‘‘with every hope of a happy holiday.” 

“Oh, boy,” said Dot, looking around, “but 
this is a peach of a stateroom! We're going to — 
love it ’most to death, when we once get used 
to it.” 

It wasn’t large, you understand, but what 
their stateroom lacked in size, it made up in 
ingenuity. It was in two parts, separated by 
a doorway over which a cretonne curtain had 
been hung. The first part contained a sofa on 
one side; and on the other side were two ward- 
robes with a desk between them—a porthole 
showing above the desk and between the ward- 
robes. In the inner room was a berth, over 
which had been hung another curtain of cre- 
tonne, and on the opposite side to the berth 
was a wash-stand, a table, and room fora trunk 
andachair. In one corner was an electric fan, 
at the head of the berth was a reading lamp, 
and fastened to a rack on the ceiling was a life- 
preserver—the last thing for one to see at night, 
the first thing to reflect over in the morning. 
The woodwork was of light mahogany, the elec- 
tric lights had shades of old-rose silk; and, if in 
addition to this, you can imagine the desk, the 
sofa, and the trunk simply covered with flowers, 
perhaps you can also imagine how Dot Penn- 
ington felt when she gave her sister a bear-like 
hug and fox-trotted her around in a small but 
lively circle. 

“I wonder if we can see anything out of this 
port-hole,” said Dot when the dance was done; 
and pushing the flowers aside, she made room 
for her knees on the desk. - 

“Yes,” she reported, “I can see the people 
on the dock. Time’s getting pretty close now, 
let me tell you. Lots of the visitorshave gone 
already.” 





‘Whence the Charm ? 
Whence the arm, © 
Tuts haliway might well be termed “A Study in Sim- 
plicity.”” No elaborate carvings, no wall hangings or 


pictures, no rugs, and practically no furniture—vet it 
radiates hospitality. Why? 





The solution rests in the artistic beauty of the Genuine 
Mahogany used, and the perfect design of the staircase 
itself. Here we have a compelling example of the: 
warmth which Mahogany, properly treated, lends to 
its surroundings. 





any handrail, spindles and newel - 
post fortunately were given a 
simple finish. Hence through the 
years light has -been able to 
reach the wood and enhance its 
natural beauty. 


When this work was built a century ago, the Mahog- 


Although several other woods — 
are masqueraded as Mahogany, 
Genuine Mahogany for furniture 
and interior woodwork is readily 
obtainable in any desired quan- 





A Post Card. will bring 


tity. If you wish it to age grace- you our interesting booklets There was a note in her voice, for all its 
fully, and assume with time the ~ “sraretr MAHOGANY” gaiety, which didn’t fool her twin. 
beauties that have made this. and “Feeling nervous, dear?” asked Ethel. 


“No!” said Dot valiantly, coming down from 
the port-hole. 

“Yes, you \are. . -. and so) amisiaenena 
Listen, dear; why don’t you let me stay be- 
hind?—” 

“No, sir!” interrupted Dot. “We’ve been 
through that too often. You think I’d go with- 
out you? I would not! We’re both going, and 
that settles it, and even if I hadn’t made up my 
mind to go, I think I would, after seeing how 
nice and convenient everything is here.” 

She kneaded the couch with her hands, mak- 
ing the flowers rise and fall as though they were 
floating on waves. : 

“Just as easy!” she said. “And any time I 


a 


Staircase a masterpiece, insist on 


“ HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
a simple, transparent finish. 


Be Sure ir 1s Genuine Manocany 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway - New York 
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get tired of this, I can come in the berth with 
” 


ou. 
4 She drew the cretonne curtains then, first 
over the doorway and then over the berth. 
“S6e?” she said, looking through from the 
other side. “Little Bo-Peep. We could hide 
half a dozen in here. And with all that hard- 
ware on the door, I’d like to know how any- 
body’s ever going to take us by surprise.” 
There was a lock on the door, a bolt and a 
hook; and Dot was amusing herself by fasten- 
ing all three, when the bell-ringing steward was 
heard in the hall outside. 
“Clang-clang! Clang-clang! Second warn- 
ing for visitors to leave! Second warning!” 
The girls looked at each other—a queer little 


~ Jook—and then Ethel said: 


“We'd better be doing something... What do 


you say if we unpack the trunks?” 


They had found both trunks already in the 
stateroom when they had reached the ship, 
but the brown bag had not yet made its appear- 
ance. Ethel unlocked the steamer trunk first, 
and they started filling the wardrobes and orna- 
menting the hooks. Perhaps both girls felt a 
little better at seeing the new dresses; and old 


friends of slippers and dressing gowns soon 


made the new place seem more like home. 
Suddenly a deep-voiced roar arose outside— 
a sound like all the lions in the world lifting 


- mournful voices to the moon. ‘‘OQo0-000-000- 


Last warning for visitors 


000-000 . . .!” and against this background 
the bell-ringing steward could be heard, urgent, 
almost excited: 

“Clang-clang! Clang-clang! Last warning 
for visitors toleave! Ship sails in five minutes! 
2? 

It pleased Dot and Ethel to pretend not to 
hear him—although they exchanged that queer 
little look again. 

“T wonder what Aunt Phoebe’s doing now,” 
said Ethel, busy at the trunk. 

“T wonder! And Clarence Dawson... 
Poa Mx. Otis. . .” 

“JT wonder! And Mr. Pierson . . . And 
everybody at the Trust Company—” 

They kept this up at a great rate, chatting 
away as small boys whistle to keep their cour- 
age warm. 

As suddenly as before, then, the lions broke 
loose again. 

“Qoo-000-000-000 . . .! 

Straightening herself at the trunk and turn- 
ing to the wardrobe, Dot lurched ever so little 


yp? 


_and put her hand out to Ethel. 


“That’s funny,” she said. 
* “What's funny?” 
“Why, Ethel! I think we’re moving! Yes; 
it’s four o’clock!” 


T THAT, they both made room for their 

- knees on the desk and took a peep outside. 
Slowly but surely, the dock was slipping past 
their port-hole. 

“Oh, Dot!” whispered Ethel. 

They got down off the desk and, moving the 
flowers, they sat on the sofa together, their 
arms around each other, looking up at the port- 
hole—past which a flag-staff moved now and 


then with increasing speed—and echoing the 


barely perceptible motion which was beginning 
to throb through the ship. 

“T isten!”? whispered Dot, her arms tightening. 

In the alley outside a step was heard, and 
then a hand was laid upon the knob of their 
door, evidently to see if it would turn and open. 
The knob remaining unresponsive, the feeling 
hand evidently transformed itself into knuckles 
for there was a rap upon the door. 

“Wait! whispered Dot to Ethel. 

- Noiselessly moving on her toes, she made for 
the inner room and noiselessly dived behind the 
curtains which hung over the berth. Ethel 
looked hard to make sure that nothing showed, 
but only Dot’s arm could be seen, appearing 
for a moment between the curtains and waving 
“All right!” 

Ethel drew a deep breath, and then she un- 
fastened the door and stepped back into the 
room. 

“Come in!” she waveringly cried. 

(To be continued) 
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Golden days of sunshine 
» for babies who have Lloyds 


Along the sunlit paths of the outdoor world is the 
way to health for your baby. How important, then, 
is the carriage for these daily airings. For if it offers 
the baby every comfort, and you every convenience, 
and is, in addition, a thing of beauty, you will never 
neglect these priceless hours in the sun. 


To meet these requirements of beauty, comfort 
and convenience, you will choose the Lloyd Loom 
Carriage. Unlike all other baby carriages it is spirally 
woven of a single, continuous strand of finest wicker, 
into a graceful bowl shape, unmarred by seams, 
corners or pieced short ends. 

And, because Lloyd Loom weaving is thirty times 
as fast as hands can weave, this lovely carriage is 
unusually low priced for a carriage of such quality. 

Ask to see Lloyd Loom Carriages at your dealer’s. 
You can identify them by the nameplate on the seat. 
Ask to see Lloyd Loom Furniture, woven by the same 
spiral method. Mail coupon for our booklet, “What the 
doctor told young Mrs. Bond about baby carriages.” 








Lloy: 


Loom Products 
Baby Carriages & Furniture 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 

I (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) I 
Dept. J-199, Menominee, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me name of the I 


nearest Lloyd dealer and (a) book, *“*What 3 
I the Doctor told young Mrs. Bond about 

Baby Carriages” []_ (b) also Lloyd furni- 1 
i ture booklet 1] (Check booklet wanted) 
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Sealrioht 


Pouring full 


Milk Bottle Caps 





©sCoinc 
3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
“opener.” 





SEALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 





cap its own 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Open bottled Milk 
this clean, safe way 


Even a child can open a bottle of milk cleanly and 
safely when it is capped with a Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap—3 times more useful, 
Remove the cap cleanly by pulling the patented 
tab—no thumbs, tarnished forks or rusty openers 
to plunge into the good milk. Or, lift the tab and 
pour without spilling. 

More healthful, too, when you lift the tab, insert 
a straw_and drink from the original, sterilized 
bottle. This modern method prevents gulping and 
encourages slower drinking, thereby aiding diges- 
tion. 

Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you tn bottles 
capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restaurant Proprietors, 
and Housewives send for complete information, 
and samples to show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. Dept. 13-BP, Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world making Pour- 
ing-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or Common 


Caps, und Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 
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Part-Time Marriage 


(Continued from page 83) 


been drained from under her skin. Only her 
eyes were alive, and they were wide open and 
full of terror. Head up, arms rigid, body and 
mind braced for something, she stood, every 
nerve straining toward the man with the 
newspaper. 

Mary Brent’s glance ran quickly around 
the circle. Ann Robins’ bobbed head was 
bent over the chess board. Mr. Chadwick’s 
face was hidden behind the paper. Harrison 
Smith alone had seen what she had seen, and 
a swift, breathless look passed between them. 

“They tell me Jim used to be a marvelous 
man with a jury,’’ Chadwick went on. ‘Since 
I’ve known him, he’s stuck pretty close to 
the desk and left the fireworks to his partner. 
Never been the same since his wife divorced 
him ten years ago—” 

Elizabeth Archer swayed. Mary flashed a 
wordless appeal to Mr. Smith. 

“What’s happened. to him, man?” asked 
Smith. 

“Dropped dead—yesterday.” 

Elizabeth’s Archer’s chin fell forward. She 
was going to fall! Mary started toward her, 
then stopped. The older woman had righted 
herself. With the barest shake of the head 
she motioned Mary not to come. With one 
look from eyes in which despair and utter 


| finality had taken the place of apprehension, 


she turned and, head up, walked slowly out 
of the saloon. 

Mary’s impulse was to follow. Those eyes 
had besought her not to. As distinctly as 
though with words they said: “Don’t move. 
Don’t come. Don’t speak. I could not 
stand it.” 


/HIAT could it mean? Who was this man 
- Demerest? What did Mrs. Archer have to 
do with him? Mary stood irresolute for a few 
minutes, then took a turn on deck. She would 
go to bed. No, she could not go to bed without 
at least reassuring herself. Reticence was all 
well enough, but after all, there were times 
when one human being had to stand by 
another, even at the risk of seeming intrusive. 
Fortified by her own reasoning, Mary went 
below again and knocked gently on Mrs. 
Archer’s door. No answer. She knocked 
again, louder this time. She tried the door. 
It was locked. She called. Still silence. 
Curious, that no light came through the 
shuttered window. Surely Mrs. Archer could 
not have . . . Quickly, as one familiar with 
boats, Mary circled the decks, an icy fear 
growing as she searched. Then back to the 
cabin again, and once more the round. Occa- 
sionally her eye swept the cold blue surface 
of the water . . . That woman had been 
desperate enough to do anything . . . The 
stewardess . . . She might know something. 
Of course. How foolish she had been. The 
stewardess had seen Mrs. Archer enter the 
cabin. She had knocked and asked if she 
could be of service. Mrs. Archer had replied 
through the closed door that she was retiring 
and did not want to be disturbed. 
Relieved, Mary went to her own cabin. 


| What an endless and exhausting evening it 
| had been! 


Interminable, distressing. Poor 
Mrs. Archer . . . What could that man’s 
death mean to her? Mary was still thinking 
of it as she climbed into bed. Tomorrow— 
everything would be different. Tomorrow 
there would be Robert. She smiled as she 
drew a corner of the pillow low under her 
cheek and went to sleep. 

It was late when she awoke. Passport of- 
ficials were already on board. Good, Just 
that much less time to wait for Robert. The 
bright May morning sun pushing spear-points 
of light through the wooden shutters prodded 
her to hurry. 

As she slipped the beige cloth frock from 
Paris over her head, Mary rejoiced that Robert 
would approve. He liked soft neutral colors. 


| That touch of copper in the old gold embroidery 


of the jacket was really a bit of a triumph. It 
picked up the glints in her dark hair and dusted 
a coppery tone, like colored powder, over her 
cheekbones. The hat, too, was right. Like 


all her hats, it had a tendency to slip back and _ 


leave her wide, frank eyes exposed. Recalling 


the “Pas chic” of the pert little Parisian . 


who sold it, Mary pulled it firmly down in front. 
_Only half a dozen stragglers were left in the 
passport line. The business was quickly over, 
and Mary hurried around to Elizabeth Archer’s 
cabin to ask if she might be of help. She 
knocked, but got no answer. 
her to hunt up the stewardess and inquire. 
A glance at the pier showed that the boat 
would dock almost immediately. She would 
have to say good-by on the landing deck. 

The steward was already in Mary’s room, 
waiting for the luggage. Then she was on 
deck and straining with the others toward the 
ship’s rail. There was a crowd in spite of the 
early landing. A little girl, high on the shoul- 


ders of a smiling fat man, waved an American | 


flag. Above, a blur of grinning faces, arms, 
hats, handkerchiefs moved and jostled in the 
joyous confusion of welcome. ; 

Mary’s throat closed. How tremendous 
it was . . . that strange sweep of feeling 
that came up from a crowd, more tangible far 
than the people themselves! It always made 
her choky, just as it had the first time. Through 
blurred eyes she searched the faces. What if 
Robert wasn’t there? The steamship com- 
pany might have given him the wrong hour. 

“Seen him yet, Mrs. Brent?” 
Chadwick’s cheery voice. 

“Hello, Dad!” Ann Robins was waving 
boisterously to a stocky, white-haired man 
who grinned foolishly at her. 

The gangplank came down with a noisy 
scraping. A competitive small boy wriggled 


from his mother’s clutch and dashed away to- 


be the first off, 

Still no sign of Robert. She must be blind 
or stupid not to see him. Impatiently Mary 
brushed two tears from her lids, Surely he 
was here somewhere. He never missed meet- 
ing her. Perhaps he was sick . . . There 
had been an accident. These terrible trucks 
. . . Robert would not be careful. 
hideous possibilities flashed like scareheads 
through her mind and left her weak and 
trembling. Then joy caught her up, and in 
the face of the unknown woman beside her, 
she shouted, 

“There he is—there—by the gate.” 

As suddenly her eyes darkened. 
solemn he looked! 
something wrong after all?’ Her mother . . 
Perhaps her mother was ill. 

“Show your landing cards. Have your land- 
ing cards ready, please.” 


How 


Down the gangplank she was swept with the 

crowd. Then her hands were holding tight 
to both of Robert’s. He did not kiss her. 
They hated the perfunctory caresses of people 
on parade. Instead, his hands moved to her 
elbows, and he held her away from him, look- 
ing hungrily at her. Her hat had slipped back, 
and her gray eyes were wide open to him and 
full of love. He looked at her as though he 
were seeing her for the first time—and the last. 
As he looked, her eyes clouded. A shadow 
passed across their serenity. Still holding 
her arms, he turned away. 

“Robert—what is it? Has 
anything happened?” ; 

“No, dear—nothing. Let’s get this luggage 
thing out of the way.” 

He hurried off to the section marked B, and 
Mary followed slowly. What was there about 
him that seemed different? A pucker formed 
between her eyebrows. He looked tired— 
and older than his thirty-four years. He was 
always mercurial. It was part of the boyish 
charm of him. She had seen him tired before, 
after a long day in court. But this was some- 
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Bright as the Morning 


yet—with the food value of whole wheat! 





Puffed Wheat Macaroons 
2 cups Puffed Grains, 1 cup 


sugar, }¢ cup melted butter, » 


2 tablespoons flour, 14:tea- 
spoon salt, 4% teaspoon va- 
nilla, 1 egg, teaspoon bak- 
ing powder. ag 


Beat egg thoroughly. Add 
sugar, Add melted butter; 
beat untillight. Stir in flour 
with which baking powder 
has been sifted. Then add 
flavor and Puffed Grains and 
drop on a well-greased and 
floured pan 3 inches apart. 
Bake in moderate oven (300 
degrees) for 10 or 15 minutes 
and lift while warm with 
broad knife., 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 


ERE isa rich delicious- 

ness, gay and enticing, 
to tempt the morning appe- 
tite— vigor food with the 
lure of a confection! 


Airy grains of selected 
wheat, steam exploded to 
8 times normal size with 
every food cell broken to 


make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut- 
meats. And the energy 
value that of whole wheat 
with the bran, minerals 


and vital elements active 
adults and growing chil- 
dren need in well balanced, 
appetizing combination. 


Serve with milkorcream, 
or in bowls of half and 
half. Give to the children 
in as Many ways as you can 
—with melted butter to 
eat like nuts between 
meals, with fresh and 
cooked fruits, and a gar- 
nishment with ice cream. 
Every way is anew delight. 


At Night—Puffed Rice 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like Puffed Wheat. Each grain 
an adventure delicious and enticing. Serve in a bowl of milk 
at night to supply energy and strength as growing bodies sleep. 


The Guiskos OD ats Company 


Professor Anderson’s 
Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Rice are the famous 
invention of Professor 
Anderson of Columbia 
University. Food shot 
from guns—grain foods 
thoroughly cooked. 
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Quaker Puffed Rice 
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agaunst evaporated milk 


N a laboratory kitchen, on the top 
floor of a New York office build- 
ing, ten people—men and women 

—gathered around the table for a most 
unusual meal. 


As guests of the Food Service Bureau of 
the American Food Journal, one of the fore- 
most food authorities in the country, these 
men and women served as a jury in an inter- 
esting experiment—a practical test of the 
relative merits of Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
and plain bottled milk for cooking. 

Each dish was served in two samples—one 
made with Borden’s Evaporated Milk and 
the other with bottled milk. 

At the conclusion of the meal, without 
disclosing the object of the experiment, a 
written vote of preference was asked from 
each guest. 


What the ballots discivsed 


SIX out of ten voted for the muffins made with 
Borden’s. Three others de- 
clared that both tasted exactly 
alike. 

Creamed chipped beef 
showed identical results, six 
out of ten preferring Borden’s 


In two sizes 
16 oz. and 6 oz. 
This is the small can. 
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Evaporated, and three others finding no difter- 
ence. With many dishes the jury frankly ad- 
mitted they could distinguish no difference. 


When the object of the test was explained, 
several of the guests were amazed. Like many 
other people, they had always clung to the 
old notion that evaporated milk was an 
emergency substitute—a makeshift for plain 
milk and so had never even tried it. 


Leading Food Authorities Endorse It 


SIMPLE tests like this have been made by 
a number of well known domestic science 
experts,—Sarah Field Splint, Alice Bradley 







onlens 
the Nations Milk 








The Borden Company, pio- 
neer in the milk business, 
has for 67 years helped 
supply the nation with milk 
—building up everywhere a 
reputation for purity, safety 
and convenience. Today it 
is the largest producer of 
milk products in the world. 
Because of their great variety 
—as wellas their high qual- 
ity—Borden milk products 
reach almost every family 
in the United States, 
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(head of Miss Farmet’s School of Cookery 
in Boston), The Medern Priscilla Proving 
House, and other leading authorities, with 
the same indisputable results. Miss Splint, 
for instance, found that 7 out of 8 people pre- 


ferred soups made with Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk. 





The convincing results of such tests, 
coupled with a superior productlike Borden’s, 
are rapidly breaking down old-fashioned pre- 
judice againstevaporated milkand converting 
thousands of women to this wonderful mod- 
ern convenience. 


If you are not already doing your cooking 
this easy, economical way —if you still cling 
to old cooking ideas—try one of these tests 
yourself. Ask your family to act as jury and 
see how they vote. 


Once you’ve given Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk a fair trial for cooking, you’ll never go 
back-to the old way. 


The complete story of these tests (with re- 
cipes used) is told in a little booklet, Ten 
Cooking Tests. Send for a copy at once before 
the limited edition is entirely distributed. 
The Borden Company, 214 Borden Bldg., 350 
Madison Avenue. New York City, 


Part-Time Marriage 


thing different. His eyes—surely something 
was troubling him. 

In the car she lifted his hand and put a kiss 
in the palm of it. 

“Sure you’re quite well, dear?” she asked. 

“Of course, foolish one. Tell me about the 
trip. Did Chadwick take good care of you? 
What sort of crowd did you have on board? 
Any bridge?” 

As they talked, the feeling grew upon her 
that Robert was making conversation, making 
it laboriously, to fill time. He was talking of 
anything, everything, to avoid talking about— 
something. 

Mary heard her own voice growing more 
and more unreal, going further and further 
away, and she could not drag it back. This 
with Robert who was . . . herownself .. . 
from whom she had hardly a secret thought. 
Robert who for six years had brought her 
everything—his professional hopes and fears, 
his personal dreams and doubts—all the daily 
trivialities of his life, as unquestioningly as 
most men bring home their pay-checks. 


SHE was glad when they turned into Twen- 

tieth Street. Once home, with his arms 
reassuringly around her, she would laugh at 
these last minutes. There was Gramercy 
Square—blessed old Gramercy—and the trees 
just bursting with pride of their new green 
leaves. The yellow tulips were out, and an 
impudent one had almost got its head through 
the iron fence. There was the familiar brown- 
stone house itself and, one flight up, home. 
Her home. Their home. 

Nelson’s black face and white grin were 
waiting for her. ‘Welcome home, Mis’ Brent. 
It sho am good to see you back.” 

“And good to be back, Nelson. Yes, 
Robert, did you speak to me?” 

“Annie’ll be away till Saturday. Her 
mother was ill, and I knew you did not mind,” 
her husband said. “I’ve had a woman in, and 
I think you'll find everything in order. I’m 
not coming up, dear. I have a case in court 
at nine.” 

Not coming up . . . Robert leaving her 
. . . onher first day home. 

He turned from her look: ‘I am sorry, but 
it can’t be helped. You see, I expected you 
yesterday, but I’ll be home early, dear.” 

Then the bang of the cab door. Robert was 
gone. 

She followed Nelson dumbly up the short 
flight of stairs and waited while he unlocked 
the door. Then she went slowly into the 
living-room. She looked around at all the 
familiar inanimate things as if to ask them 
what had happened. “Nothing,” they seemed 
to say. “Everything is as it always has been.” 

And except for the spring flowers, all was 
just as she had left it. The Indian silver bowl 
on the mahogany table was filled with violets, 
pale freesias, and mignonette. Robert had 
remembered all the best favorites. Robert’s 
hands had put them there. Robert’s beauty- 
loving eyes and clever fingers were responsible 
for that arrangement of fruit blossoms against 
the dull brocade above the bookshelves. 

Like an old man, patting the head of a 
frightened child, the touch of her own things 
comforted and reassured her. ‘There is 
nothing in the dark to be afraid of,” they said. 
“You’re home.” 

Then she was blaming herself. Of course, 
Robert could not help his old case. How dis- 
appointed he must have been in her! She had 
not said a thing she meant to say—had not 
even told him how unhappy she was at missing 
his birthday. 

As she went about straightening things— 
a cushion here, a book there—her spirits 
gradually rose. She was glad that Annie was 
away. She and Robert would have the apart- 
ment to themselves. She would not even 
telephone to the studios. They were not 
expecting her for a week. Surely she had a 
right to something as compensation for all 


the time they had kept her away! She would 
play truant. She would steal the week for 
herselfi—and Robert. 

Unpacking her toilet things, Mary decided 
to wash her brushes. While she was at it, she 
would do Robert’s, too. As she worked, some 
words of Elizabeth Archer’s passed irrelevantly 
through her mind, 

“Fold on to it, my dear, hold on.” 

Elizabeth Archer! Until that moment she 
had completely forgotten her . . . Gone 
without even saying good-by. 

In need of making amends, Mary called the 
florist and ordered flowers sent to Mrs. Archec 
at the Plaza. Pleased that the idea had oc- 
curred to her, she was disappointed when the 
florist telephoned that she was not registered. 
Today all her little thoughtfulnesses proved 
abortive. 

She hurried from the telephone to powder her 
nose. It was time for Robert. Twice she 
thought she heard his step. Once it was 
Nelson with a package. Then the man up- 
stairs. 

Finally she put a damp napkin over the 
thin bread and butter she had cut for tea, 
and tured the fire out under the copper kettle. 
Theny having almost given him up, she heard 
the click of his key. She was out of her chair 
and in the hall, arms outstretched, even before 
the door opened. If she had been cold this 
morning, she would make up for it now, now 
that she had him all to herself. There should 
be no doubt about her gladness to see him 
this time. 

She threw her arms around his neck. How 
good to feel the roughness of his shoulder 
against her cheek! The strength of him, as 
he drew her close! Then his kisses in her hair. 
So fiercely strong he was tonight . . . and 
so tender. He had never kissed her quite so 
violently—or so reverently. 

She dropped her arms and rested contentedly 
against him. Robert took her elbows and held 
her away from him. The grip of his fingers 
was so tight it hurt. He looked at her, looked 
at her silently a long time, as though he must 
fix every curve and expression permanently 
upon his mind. There was something in his 
look that frightened her again. Then he drew 
her swiftly close to him once more. 

“There’s something I’ve got to tell you, 
Mary.” 

“Old silly,” she laughed. ‘I know it already. 
You’ve forgotten to send my opera cape to 
storage, and the moths have eaten the ermine. 
You are always getting me excited about 
something. Tonight there isn’t a thing in the 
whole wide world that could matter. I’ve 
got you. And I’m never, no ever, not for all 
the primitives and refectory tables in Italy, 
going away from you again.” 


HERE was a note almost of hysteria in her 

voice as she finished. Once more Robert’s 

swift fierce embrace relaxed her gathering 
tension, then his words tightened it again. 

“But, Mary, this—this—this is different. 
It’s the hardest thing I’ve had to do in my 
life, but it’s got to be done.” 

“Tt will wait until I light the fire under the 
tea-kettle, won’t it?” she said, taking his hand 
and forcing lightness of voice. 

She drew Robert into the living-room, then 
struck a match under the kettle and brought 
the cream from the ice chest. She was sparring 
for delay now. With growing certainty she 
knew that this was different. She wanted 
time to brace herself, to make it easier for 
Robert, to create a better atmosphere for the 
telling. The kettle boiled, and she made the 
tea. As she reached for a cup, Robert caught 
her hand and pulled her to his lap. Then he 
moved her to the chair opposite him. 

“Tf you sit there, I shall never have nerve 
enough,” he said. 

“Robert! What is it?’ Mary cried. 

“You remember our bargain, dear?” 

Instinctively, as though she were repeating 











Now —Whipped 
Ice-Cream! 
SOMETHING NEW 


T’S FUN just to think about making 
whipped ice-cream in a New Standard 
triple-action freezer—“the one that 


clamps to the table”. And the joy of 
anticipation is matched by the joy of 
realization. Such marvelous ice-cream! 
So rich and smooth—whipped smooth 
(an improved way of making ice-cream). 

The ice-cream that New Standard 
makes is not merely frozen cream—flaky 
and lumpy. It’s velvety smooth, because 
thoroughly mixed and whipped to proper 
consistency. The spiral dasher and the 
tapered can revolve in opposite direc- 
tions, constantly lifting the cream from 
the bottom to the top through the 
openings in the dasher. Triple-action! 

In the top of the New Standard pail 
is a large reserve ice-space, an exclusive 
New Standard feature. You pack ice 
just once—let it stand for 3 minutes, 
then whip for 5. So simple, so failure- 
proof that children can get the same 
results as grown-ups. 

The New Standard clamps firmly to 
the kitchen-table—no struggling to hold 
the pail between your knees, while try- 
ing to whip at the same time. The crank 
operates on the side, easily and natural- 
ly, like winding a phonograph. Whip- 
ping is therefore made easy. (And, 
remember, whipping is an improved 
way of making ice-cream). 

The New Standard pail is rust-proof, 
galvanized iron—not wood, or tin. No 
other freezer has the reserve ice-space 
in the top. There’s nothing to get out 
of order. This triple-action freezer will 
last for years. Full directions and tested 
recipes given with every freezer. You 
can’t fail to make marvelous ice-cream 
with a New Standard. 

Get a New Standard at once and set- 
tle the dessert problem for all time. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send check 
or money-order for $1.75 and we will 
ship you a 2-quart New Standard imme- 
diately. (Slightly higher west of the 
Mississippi). 

NEW STANDARD CORPORATION 

MOUNT Joy, PA. 


Triple-Action 
1. Can rotates one 
direction. 


2. Dasher rotates 
another, 


3. Spiral dasher 
whips cream from 
bottom upward. 


New Standard 


Triple~Action Freezer@!14 
Makes MARVELOUS Ice-Cream 
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“I regard Lonite 
as essential in the 
modern practice of 


Preventive 


S° writes one of the leading physicians 
of New York City. Why? 

For this reason: The germs of conta- 
gious diseases enter the system through the 
mouth and nose. The bacteria which cause 
many gum infections develop and colonize 
in the mouth. 


It takes a powerful germicide to destroy 
these germs. Until the Great War all 
known germicides of any strength were so 
caustic and poisonous that proper disin- 
fection of the mouth, nose and throat was 
impossible. This is no longer true. Zonite 






FACTS ABOUT 
ZONITE 


The head surgeon of one of the 
greatest railroad systems in the 
United States recently lectured 
to 600 fellow-surgeons. The sub- 
ject of his lecture was—ZONITE. 
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At a medical meeting just held 
in Chicago, a lecturer with an in- 
ternational reputation called the 
particular attention of the 2000 
nurses and physicians present to 


—ZONITE. 
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A paper was recently read be- 
fore the graduating class of a 
leading dental college. The sub- 
ject of that paper was—ZONITE. 
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The safety engineer in charge 
of first aid for an industry employ- 
ing more than a million men re- 
cently calledtogether 
the safety engineers + 
at the head of vari- 
ous branches of the 
industry and talked 
to them for two hours 
about—ZONITE. 




















In bottles aS ‘Germ Destroyer 
infectant and 
50c and $1.00 ieee: 
druggists 
everywhere 
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Medicine” 


is the new form of antiseptic developed 
during the World War that saved hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers from amputation 
or death. Although it has more germ-kill- 
ing power than pure carbolic acid, it is non- 
poisonous, non-irritating and, in proper 
dilution, may be used freely in the mouth 
or nasal passages. 

What does this mean to you; to your 
neighbor; to every man, woman and child 
in America? It means health insurance un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. The simple mat- 
ter of using Zonite as a mouth wash twice 
a day means protection for you; for your 
family; for the community in which you 
live, from the many communicable dis- 
eases which afflict mankind. 

There must be regular, relentless de- 
struction of the germs in the mouth if 
respiratory and gum diseases are to be 
prevented. 

Zonite isn’t flavored or scented or 
colored—but it does destroy germs—the 
germs responsible for coughs, colds, in- 
fluenza, scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, etc.—not to mention many gum 
infections. 

Ask your doctor; ask your dentist— 
about Zonite; and then join the millions 
now enjoying a greater security through 
the daily use of this new form of antiseptic. 

Note: Zonite is one of the most effective 
deodorants known to science. In cases of 
bad breath arising from conditions in the 
mouth, Zonite overcomes the trouble in- 
stantly and leaves no odor of its own. 

Send for the Zonite Handbook on the 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home. You will 
find it both enlightening and helpful. It is 
free, of course. Address Division J, Zonite 
Products Company, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


For mouth wash or 
gargle, a teaspoon- 
ful of Zonite ina 
quarter-glass of 
water twice a day. 
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Part-Time Marriage 


a ritual, Mary began: ‘The truth between 
us always, no matter what happens. Freedom 
whenever one or the other wants it—”’ She 
stopped with eyes and mouth both open, then 
put her hands over her face as if to shut out 
the devastating thought trying to break into 
her mind. She lifted her head and heard her- 
self speaking it word by word: 

“You—love—some-one—else.” 

“Tt is more difficult to explain than that.” 

“You want to leave me?” 

Her husband shook his head. “Less than 
I want anything in the world. I love you more 
than I have ever loved you. But—I’ve 
broken faith with you.” 

“Robert, you mean—you mean—” 

Mary caught the sides of her chair and held 
herself rigid. Then her hands went swiftly 
to her breast. She pressed her flattened fingers 
tight—tighter—because somehow she must 
manage to hold together this thing that was 
going to pieces inside her—this thing that 
was herself. 

Across from her, where Robert had been, 
sat some one who seemed a stranger, almost 
anenemy. She looked at him with alien eyes— 
this man who was pulling the solid under- 
pinnings of her life away from her. He was 
speaking. She heard his voice with a fragment 
of her consciousness. 

“Tt is not an easy thing to ask any woman 
to understand—you, perhaps, less than most. 
You seem so strong, Mary, so sure. I thought 
I was strong, too. Until a month ago, I 
thought that your trust in me was as safe as— 
mine in you. I thought I was as great an 
idealist about love as you. I have discovered 
things in me I did not dream were there.” 


MARY tried to listen. Nothing mattered 
but the incredible fact. Her mind refused 

to register it, yet it would register nothing else. 

“Robert has done this to me . . . to me 
. another woman . . . in my place.” 

“There’s nothing I can say in defense of 
myself, yet I must try to make you under-- 
stand,” he was saying. 

“The details do not matter. 
well enough.” 

It was the first time Mary had spoken, and 
her voice in her own ears was hard and dead. 
Her husband winced. She saw the cords in 
his hands swell as he. took a new grip on the 
arms of his chair. When he spoke again, it 
was without hope, like a man convicted before 
sentence. 

“Yes, Mary, they do matter. I can’t leave 
anything to your imagination. It began in 
loneliness for you—in utter wretchedness. 
Each month was harder than the last. 
night I came home and found your letter from 
Florence telling me that you had changed 
your plans again, I couldn’t stand the place.” 

The look in Mary’s eyes made him pause 
for a minute. Then: 

“Oh, don’t think I’m excusing myself. If 
you were like the wives of a lot of men in this 
town, perhaps there’d be some excuse, but 
you’re not. I know you couldn’t help it. 
There’s no one to blame but myself. I met 
the girl by chance. I knew her years ago, 
before I knew you. Her marriage had gone 
smash. She, too, was wretched . . . I have 
not seen her since. I shall never see her again 

- [had to tell you, Mary. I couldn’t 
lie to you—even to keep you.” 3 

As he finished, there was something, the 
stark honesty of his telling, or perhaps the 
droop of his body, that threatened for a second 
the hard, dead thing that lay where Mary’s 
heart had been. 

It was only for a second. Other thoughts 
came. No, he had spoiled it. He had taken 
their love, upon which their whole shining life 
together had been built, and dragged it in the 
dirt. She felt soiled . . . cheated. If she 
had been like the women Mr. Smith despised, 
if she had been a flighty, irresponsible wife 
who deliberately shirked her share of the job 

- . but she had her work to do. She had 


I understand 


The . 


been lonely, too. She had known wretched- 
ness. What if it had been she instead of 
Robert! 

She put the question to him. Her words 
were acid with bitterness. In her heart she 
felt the blind impulse of the person who has 
been deeply hurt to strike out in retaliation. 

Her husband answered gravely. “I’ve 
thought of that, too, Mary. It would hurt— 
like the very devil—but I know now what 
my answer would be. There’s nothing I could 
not forgive you. If you could only imagine 
yourself tempted. If you could only imagine 


that there might be things in you—things you | 


don’t suspect—” 

Mary interrupted him with a shake of her 
head. It was almost dark in the room, and he 
could not see her eyes. 

“Vou think so now, Robert, but you don’t 
know what it does to one. I’m sorry—but 
it’s all gone—here.” 

Her voice was a whisper as she put both 
hands to her heart again. He took them and 
held them tight. 

“But, Mary—” his voice was almost a sob— 
“you must know that I love you. You must 
believe that I have never loved any other 
woman—that I never can love any one else. 
Oh, my dear, to think that I’ve hurt you! 
That I’ve lost you!” 

He bowed his head above her hands and 
crushed them tight. Then he got up. 

At the door he turned once and looked at 
her. Neither of them spoke. She heard the 
diminuendo of his steps in the hall, then the 
bang of the outer door. She was alone. Alone 
there in the dark. She slipped to the floor and 
buried her head in the cushions of the big 
chair, still warm from the warmth of Robert’s 
body. 

Sometime during the night she dragged 
herself up, stiff and aching, and started for the 
bedroom. At the door she stopped. No— 
not there. She wouldn’t sleep there. She felt 
her way back along the hall to the living-room. 
She would light no lights. Even in the dark, 
the familiarity of it all hurt her. It was a dead 
thing—a corpse—the corpse of a home. The 
og of the freesias and violets oppressed 

er. 

Finally she fell asleep on the couch with her 
clothes on. She saw the bedroom. Moonlight 
was sifting through the ruffled muslin curtains. 
It lay in a great white streak across the bed 
. . . her bed and Robert’s. She cupped 
her hands and filled them with it. It was 
beauty—tangible, shimmering beauty. To be 
able to touch it like this. Wonderful—Robert 
was asleep already—so soon. She was raising 
herself up on one elbow to look at his dear 
dark head there on the pillow. How peacefully 
he slept, like a child! Who was there. . - 
there . . . on the other side of him... . 


SHE awoke with a scream. She was cold. 
Dawn was coming through the living-room 
windows. Why was she dressed? What time 
was it? She had been dreaming . . . some- 
thing terrible. What was it she had been 
dreaming? Something had happened. Why, 
it was morning! Robert had come—and gone. 
Why was Robert gone? Robert never went 
away. It was she who went away. In all the 
ears they had been married she had never 
(ern a night here alone, without Robert. Oh, 
that was it! Robert had killed . . . it was 
coming back—all of it . . . 

The days went by, and the nights. They 
were only three, as Mary Brent tore them off 
the desk calendar, but each dragged itself out 
more miserably than the last. She had seen 
no one, telephoned no one. Desperately each 
morning she tried to gather herself together 
to go out and do something. She must plan. 
She must pick up life and go on. But how? 
Each new turning led her back into the same 
blind alley; without Robert there was no life 


“to pick up. She wouldn’t think. She would 


read. She chose at random—Eunice Tietjens 
—and opened carelessly: 


“Between us two a silence lies 
Ringed all around with sound. 







Washington Irving 
High’ School 
New York. City 


| Mahi g pride an every-day habit! 


Students at Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, are old enough and wise 
enough to appreciate the importance of per- 
sonal appearance. 


With them, pride has become an every-day 

~ habit. For pride is just another name for 
self-respect. And self-respect is a virtue to 
be cultivated every day in the year. 


Begin early to make your children self-respecting. 
Teach them that outward appearance not only in- 
duces self-respect but commands respect from others. 


It should be just as easy to form a good habit as a 
bad one. Take shoes for example. Untidy, unpol- 
ished shoes are inexcusable in man, woman or child. 


Of all good habits, the daily shine is one of the 
most easily acquired. A home shoe shining outfit 
and the right kind of shoe polish—that’s all you need. 


And shining shoes at home is a sensible way of 
practicing thrift. It saves both time and money. 


SHINOLA ComPANY S. M. Brxsy & Co., Inc. _ F. F. Dattey Company, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y.and Hamilton, Can. 


‘look at your shoes!’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 50c 
to the Shinola Company, Rochester, N.Y for 
the Shinola Home Set and two boxes Shinola 
Shoe Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo N. Y., or $1.10 to 
Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 Shining Kit 
and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe polish. 









Shinola“S Bixby's . Ain le 
Home Set Liquid Polish Shining Kit 


Sor Black White. Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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Is it costing you 
foo much 
to live ? 


Why not utilize the experience 
and advice of such famous authori- 
ties on home management and in- 
terior decorating as Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Helen Koues, 
and others of Good Housekeeping’s staff? 





Here are 34 bulletins on home 
managemei.t and interior decorating 


Do you know how to choose the right furniture? Or retouch 
the old? How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? And stencil 
furniture and fabrics? What accessories to choose? How to 
make your room seem larger? Good Housekeeping’s Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the following 
bulletins. They are practical, generously illustrated, and 
easily followed: 


The Formal duiving Room, es - sete ne eee 
} The Informal Living Room 
The eae _ oe 2 

* : How to Make a Dining-Living Room ............ 
Furnishings Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home. ......... 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows ‘ 
and Howto. MakeLamp Shades = crt 4 ee pees 


: How to Equip the Clothes Closet’; cst me Gy Sean wenc meee 25c 
Decora tions The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Them . . 
Folios 





How. tor/MakesRag; Ruge iss a...) csi eet inen eres ee 
|, How to"PaintdBariiture’=, 7. Bye ae Sn a ee ee 

















Working directions and hot iron patterns for: 


Rose Candle Shield . 
Italian Candle'Shield oa.-) G9. Sapeae en ae 
Double ‘Candle Shield jovi: of, eth seer agl ar eae 
Upright FloraliShade ot == Sas Chee es ee 
(4|"“Tree Design Shadey |. Si .ee 20.0.0 pvetee er mney eee 
pi bloralMedallion’ Shade seme: secures meet eg a eee 


Parchment 
Lamp 
Shades 




















Conserve Your Time, Money and Effort 


If you want more time for your husband, for your children, 


for your clubs; if you want to save at least 10% on your house- 
hold expenses; if you want to cook delicious dishes, or do your 
work better in less time and with less effort—get these bulletins: 


Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Equipment 
Salads and Salad Dressings 
Vegetable Main Dishes 
Pies:and Pastvies ko) =) 7 eee 
Jetles, Jams and Pickles! sm ¥il. sam aioe nn seen 
Fish and Shellfish Cookery . . . 
Kitchens Planned for Convenience... 1...) 
Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart” 


jO00 


— 
i 


Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute 
Bulletins 


OO 


LJ 


“Household Devices Tested and Approved,” a 64-page book 
Cleaning Methods that Save Labor 
Machine Washing Without Boiling 
] Canning by Safe Methods 
] Fireless Cookery . ... . 
] Cooking by Temperature .. . 
LJ Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder t 


OO 
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Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money 
order, check or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) 
And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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Part-Time Marriage 


Beneath the crash of work-day cries, 
Beneath night’s whispering of sighs 
It wraps me round.” 

Yes. It was like that. But here she was 
again back in the same pocket. Activity! 
She must do something. She smoothed the 
cushions. 

Mechanically she washed and dried the 
dishes left from her untasted supper. There 
was nothing more to do. The room was in 
perfect order. 

One hand reached the candlesticks on the 
mantel, moved them a fraction of an inch, 
then measuredly moved them back again. 

The clock on St. Mark’s struck eight, eight 
and the whole night ahead. How could she 
endure it? This—and all the nights to come. 
The room smothered her. She threw the 
window wider open. A hot wind was blowing, 
too hot for May. 


WORK! That was it. She must work. She 
must plunge into it deeper and deeper. 
Not a moment to think. Not a moment to feel. 
Work till she was dog tired. Then sleep and 
more work. She was no weakling. She was 
a grown-up, disciplined human being before 
she met Robert. What was the good of dis- 
cipline if she were to go under now? , 
But the waste of it, the emptiness. She 
threw out her arms and clenched her hands, 
If something would happen—anything. If she 
could only feel about life as Ann Robins felt, 
oreven Mr. Smith. If she could take it lightly. 
But what was the use of standards if you were 
to toss them away when the first test came. 
“It zs the unforgivable. It is. It is.” She 
said it over and over, as though the very walls 
were challenging her and she must beat them 
down. ¢ 
She went into the bedroom and opened the 
windows. Across the back yard an oblong of 
light flashed into the black wall. Then another 
and another. People were coming home from 
dinner. Behind the shabby lace curtains, 


rooms, occupants, lives, etched themselves 


in like quick chalk sketches on a screen. 


A boy pulled off his coat and took up a_ 


guitar. Laboriously he picked at the strings. 
The window was closed, and no sound came. 
The boy dropped the instrument and sat 
listlessly, staring at nothing. Even in her 
own wretchedness Mary Brent had a moment 
of pity for his feeble effort to celebrate the 
spring. 

Then movement in the room above caught 
her eyes. She saw a plump, middle-aged man 
and a girl in a gay green hat. The girl looked 


curiously about. The man helped her to take - 


off her coat and carefully adjusted it on a 
hanger. The girl patted her blonde hair before 
a mirror and the man fell heavily into a chair 
by the window. Then he reached out and 
pulled the girl to his lap. He kissed her, and 
their silhouettes merged into one. 

Mary shivered in the hot wind. The couple, 
suddenly conscious of the world beyond their 
circle of light, drew apart. The man drew 
down the shade. Mary shut the window and 
locked it. 

She would go to bed. One could not go to 
bed at this hour. Besides, another night like 
last night! That terrible recurring dreaml 
This empty shell of a home! She couldn’t— 
stand it! Then she threw herself on the bed 
and sobbed. What if it were like this all the 
time! If she were always alone here, this 
spring and all the springs. Could she endure 
it? “Unless you can imagine yourself tempted 
—unless you can imagine that there might 
be Luings in you, things you don’t suspect—” 

Perhaps there were—perhaps in all people. 
In her, even more than in most, perhaps. It 
was true that she had never been tempted. 
She had never been alone. Home, college, 
her brothers—then Robert. Life, for all her 
independence, had wrapped her close with 
protection. She had never known loneliness, 
or even boredom. She had been safe and sure, 
a darling of the gods. If she were a derelict 


here in New York, coming home to nothing 
night after night—if there were only some 
older woman she could talk to—some one who 
would understand, some one who knew life. 

Mr. Chadwick—but he was a man. It was 
a woman’s point of view she wanted. Elizabeth 
Archer! She took her hands out of her hair 
and flung up her head. She spoke the name 
aloud. Something almost like hope came 
beating back into her heart. Elizabeth 
Archer knew life. If she could only find her, 
she would help her to see. A woman with 
thosereyes: 2 2) 

Mary looked at the clock and then went 
quickly to the telephone. She called the 
Plaza. Mrs. Archer was not registered. She 
asked for the mail clerk. Yes, they had a for- 
warding address, but were not permitted to 
give it out. She pleaded urgently. The clerk 
was obdurate. Then she thought of Mr. 
Smith at the University Club. It was just a 
chance that he might know. He was not in. 
Again she called the Plaza. This time she 
asked for the manager and gave her name. 
She was convincing. He gave her a number 
near Fifth Avenue in the Seventies. Hurriedly 
she ran her eyes through the A’s in the bulky 
telephone book. Then she tried Information, 
to be told again that the number listed at that 
address was a private one and could not be 
given out. 

Mary was feverishly determined now. She 
must see Mrs. Archer. It had become a pas- 
sion, almost an obsession. She must see her 
at once. All her energy was concentrated 
upon it. Just for a second her sense of fitness 
came to the surface. It was nearly nine o’clock. 
What would Elizabeth Archer think of her 
rushing in unannounced at such an hour. It 
might not be convenient. She might have 
guests. Like a drunkard needing alcohol, she 
forced every other consideration out of her 
consciousness and, reaching for the house 
telephone, asked the night man to call a taxi. 

She changed swiftly to a street dress and 
was waiting in the hall when the driver ar- 
rived. Though the theater-going rush was 
over on Fifth Avenue, the swift-speeding taxi 
seemed to crawl. 

The butler who answered her ring looked at 
Mary quizzically, then led her into a reception 
hall done in old Italian with arched doorways, 
a slender, winding staircase of wrought iron 
leading out of it. He shook his head when 


, she asked to see Mrs. Archer. 


“Madam is seeing no one,’ he said, and 
added, “She is quite ill.” 

“Oh,” cried Mary with a look of such dis- 
tress in her gray eyes that it lit a flicker of 
sympathy in the eyes of the solemn-faced 
servant. 

“J am so sorry. It is so urgent. Are you 
sure Mrs. Archer is too ill to see me? If you 
will announce me, I am sure she will make an 
exception if it is at all possible.” 


UNCONSCIOUSLY, in her distress, Mary 
had raised her voice. Apparently it 
reached to the vague regions above, for a 
nurse, white-capped and aproned, spoke from 
the head of the stairs. 

“Who is it, Martin?” 

“Mrs. Brent to see Madam,” he answered. 

Mary heard her name repeated, then a 
request to come up. 

“You will not let Mrs. Archer detain you 
long,” said the nurse. “I have the doctor’s 
orders to keep her quiet. Her ears are sharp. 
She recognized your voice and insisted on 
seeing you.” 

Speaking in a whisper, the nurse led the 
way across the hall to an open door. Propped 
up in a mass of small shell-tinted pillows on a 
chaise longue lay Elizabeth Archer. Her 
delicate face was gray even in the warmth 
of the soft, rose-shaded light. The hand she 
stretched out was unbelievably fragile. 

Conscience-stricken, Mary paused in the 
middle of the room. “I shouldn’t have come,” 
she said, and in her voice was genuine com- 
punction. “I have thought only of myself. 
You are ill.” : 
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Canning by the Hook 


This young housewife is canning tomatoes. She never canned 
tomatoes before though she had some canning lessons in the 
Public School. She isn’t afraid her tomatoes will spoil because 
she knows this is impossible if she sterilizes the jars thoroughly 
and supplies each one with a perfect seal. 


Canning by the book is safer than canning by guesswork, be- 


cause the time necessary for the sterilization of every ordinary 
food product has been worked out accurately by trained ob- 
servers and combined into sterilization tables which may ab- 
solutely be relied upon. The Cold Pack method of canning is 
so simple that it requires.only conscientious attention to the 
instructions. Work with the clock in sight. Time your steriliza- 
tion from the minute the water boils hard. Do not shorten the 
prescribed period and be sure to use 


“GOOD ® LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


the rubbers every housewife knows about. They can be 
trusted to keep germ-laden air out of glass cans. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They come packed in the case with 
the following well known brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, 
Atlas GOOD LUCK, Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If 


your grocer does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


We will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning. 
It contains full instructions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
20 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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HAT a fich effect this beautiful Spanish table, with its 
carved surfaces and quaint colonnade, would give to your 
living room. You can see this handsome design at your 

leading furniture stores, who display broad collections of Imperial 
Tables for home enrichment. They are made of fine, enduring 
woods, by skilled Grand Rapids craftsmen. 


“Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’ is a free booklet on how to make 
your home more beautiful with tables. Write Dept. B. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
“World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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Begin With Bassinet, Use as Crib 
and Playpen, at Cost of One Article 






40-Inch 


Drop Side | Th an HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
$20.75 " e Bassinet 
With Cover @ Modern CRIB Playpen 48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 


Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest. Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “TI am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 


SEs, LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room F-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D. C. 















Kiddie-Koop, the modern Crib, 
Bassinet, and Playpen will 
eare for baby from _ birth 
through crib years. More re- 
liable than a nurse. 








Kiddie-Koops are made in sev- 
eral sizes; from 40 inches up to 
standard crib lengths—fold 8 
j inches wide without removing 
springs or mattress, Finished, 
white or ivory Now priced 
= from $16.26 up, freight extra. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 
If your dealer cannot supply, 
ask us for prices. E. M. Trimble 


= _ Mfg. Co., 430 Central Ave., 
@ || Rochester, N. Y. 
— } . 
Look for this name- 
| plate on Kiddie-Koop 
, f 


MADE*ONLY DY TRIMBLE 
IDDIE-KOOE 
= 

ROCHESTER 
















| Hill Champion Clothes Diver 


By this trade <a> mark you may know you are 
getting a genuine Hill Dryer, the original high 
grade clothes yard accessory. The Hill Champion 
gives you more room on your grounds because it 
can be removed when not in use. It gives you more 
time on wash days because it saves half the time 
hanging the wash. 150 feet of line ean be reached 
from one spot. Our folder C will give you complete 
information. 
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Part-Time Marriage 


“T am glad you have come. You have been 
on my mind all day,” said Mrs. Archer. Then 
smiling slightly, “It is curious—almost as 
though I had called you. Sit here, my dear.” 

Mary took the outstretched hand and 
dropped into a seat beside her. ‘“Shouldn’t 
you be actually in bed?” she asked. 

“No. It is easier to breathe lying so. It 
is my heart. The Viennese specialist prepared 
me, but I did not expect it—quite so soon.” 

She spoke slowly, laboriously. “I am afraid 
I seemed very strange to you, on Sunday night. 
I should have explained, but I could not. The 
shock came so suddenly— _ It was impossible 
—to—speak of it. Afterward, in the cabin, 
I was too ill. I think I must have been un- 
conscious most of the night— But you— 
tell me of you. Something has happened. 
You, too, had—news.” 

Mary nodded, slowly. “Yes,” she said, “the 
worst.” 

Elizabeth Archer put out a quickly respon- 
sive hand: ‘My dear! I am so sorry— Tell 
me,” 

Briefly, Mary told her. First, the bald fact. 
Then Robert’s story, as he had told it to her. 

The older woman listened quietly. Some- 
times it seemed almost as though she did not 
hear, again as though she were hearing more 
than Mary said. Compassion was in her eyes, 
and something else. They were dark with 
recollection. Before Mary finished speaking, 
Mrs. Archer shook her head. 

“T know, my dear—all about it. But it’s 
not the worst. I once thought that, too. It 
took me ten years to know the worst. I learned 
it—last—Sunday night.” ; 

For a moment her slender, bloodless fingers 
pressed tight against closed eyelids. Then, 
with a gesture of determination to go on, she 
threw up her head again. 

“T’m so glad. you have come to me. If there 
had been any one to whom I could have gone, 
ten years ago—any one person who saw things 
as I have come to see them—how different my 
life would have been—my life and the life of 
the man I loved. 

“T was what Mr. Smith called a ‘part-time’ 
wife. It was not that I did not love my hus- 
band—I adored him—but I was thoughtless 
and selfish. I did what many of the other 
women of my set did—took everything, gave 
nothing. I went to Palm Beach or Hot Springs 
in the winter and to Newport or Europe in the 
summer. During the eight years of our mar- 
riage, I was away at least half the time. It 
was partly because I wanted change, excite- 
ment; partly because it was ‘the thing to do.’ ” 


FLIZABETH ARCHER’S eyes filled with 

disgust as she reiterated, “ ‘The thing to 
do! How I have come to hate that phrase, 
and to distrust all that it means. Then—I dis- 
trusted nothing. I was sure of myself—of 
life—of him. Sure of my right to be a darling 


| of the gods—to take everything and give noth- 


ing. When the crisis caane, and I needed under- 
standing to meet life, 1 aad only self-righteous- 
ness and wounded vanity. My husband told 
me that he had been unfaithful—but that he 
loved me. He pleaded with me not to break 
up our home. I told him he had killed my love. 
How little I knew about love, then! It was my 
pride he had hurt: That destroyed us both. 
We had everything with which to make life— 
and I threw it away. If I had been able to put 
myself in his place as I have since learned to! 
If I had had any genuine basis of comparison, 
how differently I should have acted!” 

“But, Mrs. Archer—how—could you ever— 
have been sure again?” asked Mary. 

“Nothing in life is sure. One can not be 
sure of happiness. If one could, one would 
be careless of it.” 

“Then you believe with Mr. Chadwick— 
that there is no unpardonable sin?” 

“Yes, my dear, I have come to believe that, 
and to believe also with him that one should 
not put too much strain on the other person’s 
rope. Don’t think I minimize the hurt. I 


know what it is. But I have seen men and 
women endure selfishness and cruelty from 
each other—a hideous daily routine of petty 
abuse—and I threw away something which 
still had possibilities of dignity and beauty 
and love.” 

“Ts it too late?” asked Mary, her own prob- 
lem submerged for the moment in that of this 
delicate, white-faced woman. 

“Too late,” said Elizabeth Archer. Then, 
after a long silence: 

“In Vienna a specialist told me my weeks 
were numbered. I wanted fim to know that 
my love had outlived my pride. I was coming 
home to tell him so. I was too late. Mr. 
Demerest, who dropped dead last Saturday— 
was—my—husband.” 

Mary was crying now, softly, her head down 
on the cushioned arms of the chaise longue. 
Elizabeth Archer lay quietly back on the 
pillow, eyes closed. They did not speak for 
several minutes, then the older woman put 
out a hand and touched Mary’s shoulder: 

“When one has paid a terrible price for a 
truth, it helps if one can pass it on. If your 
love is really dead, there is nothing more to 
say, but love, real love, dies very hard.” 

Mary lifted eyes of gratitude and hope. 

“You are wonderful,” she said, then slowly, 
as though repeating a lesson: “Dignity .. . 
Beauty .. . Love . . . Robert and I—the 
future—Oh, Mrs. Archer—Oh—thank youl” 


The Bride of Red Wing 
Lake 


(Continued from page 35) 


called Rome City—exactly why, it would take 
a philosopher to tell, since it had nothing in the 
world to do with Rome, and it was so tiny that 
it scarcely deserved the name of “village” 
when I first became acquainted with it. It 
was a peculiar lake, spreading into broad sheets 
of water in places and then narrowing to high- 
banked channels; widening into marshy places 
having all sorts of water growth; lying shallow 
over mucky beds where yellow water lilies 
bloomed, and growing deeper where the white 
ones lifted to the sky faces of beauty unsur- 
passed by any flowers that ever grew any- 
where. There were many places where large 
patches of forest growth, big hardwood trees 
belonging to that belt which runs across New 
York State, Southern Michigan, and Northern 
Ohio and Indiana, reached the perfection of 
as lovely trees as the world has to offer in oaks, 
elms, maples, beeches, lindens, every tree 
habitual to that location and some which were 
rare. This stretch of magnificent forest had, 
for good measure, two or three unusual oaks 
and Kentucky coffee trees, frequent specimens 
of burled maple and walnut and wild cherry, 
and among the bushes customarily found with 
such forests there was the music of the cas- 
tanets of the hop tree and the cymbals of the 
wafer ash. There was the lace of chionanthus, 
the bloody berries of the northern holly; there 
were in profusion the pale velvet of the wild 
rose and the snow of the massed heads of elder 
with dogwood in the early spring, and before 
that, the purplish tints of the Judas tree. 
Vines ran everywhere, among them Dutch- 
man’s pipe and bittersweet and ground nut 
with its brown and lavender velvet clusters 
of bloom, and discorea villosa with its exquisite 
leaves, and moonseed with its purple and blue 
fruit and leaves more beautiful than English 
ivy. 

The lake made its way southward for 
leisurely miles, and to these woods that sur- 
rounded it were added every vine and shrub 
and the very rarest of the wild flowers that 
botanists knew. On the shores of this lake 
I have found Hooker’s orchid, rattlesnake 
plantain, and twenty-three other orchids rang- 
ing from pink snake’s mouth to “three birds.” 
The gold lady-slipper was at home on many a 
stretch running to the water. Sometimes they 
were so luxuriant they grew a pair of these 
exquisite flowers proudly upheld side by side. 


N O’Lotus-San breathes 

charm of the mystic Orient, 

a whisper of seas borne along 

¥ the wind, moonlight stillness and 
a town of gold. 


O’Lotus-San means the true Lotus 
flower~an exquisite new perfume. 


O’Lotus-San is a fascinating fra- 
grance, in a dainty bottle all its 
own, wrapped in real Madagascar 
straw and sealed with an 
authentic Oriental lucky coin. 


A treasured possession, an 
adorable gift, a unique achieve- 
ment of Vantine’s genius. 


Non-commercial sample package 
for $1.00 by mail 


A. A. VANTINE & Co., INC. 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 








What has been your experience? 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING would like to know 


eee 

As you are aware, everything advertised in Good 
Housekeeping is guaranteed. 

“The purpose of this guarantee is to protect you when 
you purchase goods. 

The guarantee represents considerable effort on the part 
of the publisher and we would appreciate enormously 
hearing from readers who have found Good Housekeeping’s 
guarantee, or its endorsement, an aid in buying. Write 
us, describing your experiences fully. Kindly address 
Good Housekeeping, Attention D. L. Hedges, 119 West 
40th Street, New York. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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This coiffure, “The Velvet Wave,” is the latest creation for 
the woman or girl who owns long, dark hair. By Hepner’s, 
New York and Washington, coiffeurs to notable 


women of the Stage, screen and society 





Quick- 


e } 
Rinsing 
Thwarts the “Dry Peril” 


HE most important part of the sham- 
poois the rinsing. Unless every bit of 
the cleansing material is washed away 
completely, the health of the hair is im- 
paired and dryness and brittleness follow. 


Women and girls who use Caroco 
Cocoanut O1 SHampoo never have any 
of that trouble, for Caroco is the quick 
and easy rinsing shampoo. Every trace of 
it is readily rinsed away with the dirt, 
dust and excess oils. 


Use Caroco as often as you wish; it 
will not harm your hair. Its full, sudsy 
banks of lather goaway entirely, without 
any rinsing difficulty, and the hair is left 
perfectly clean, soft, smooth and light. 


50c a Bottle at Drug Stores 
and Toilet Goods Counters 


2" Caroco LABORATORIES 


an A Union, S. C. 







ft Approved by Good Housekeeping Bu- 
i reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
5 


CAROCcOo 


| QUICK-RINSING 
| COCOANUT OIL: 
Seda °) 


Valuable Booklet ! 


Get yours by mailing coupon! 
Caroco Lasorarorirs, Union, $:C. 


Send me your first booklet, “Correct Coiffures 
for Every Occasion,” showing the newest ways to 
dress the hair. 


Name 


{For sample of Caroco, enclose 10c] [cuvi} 
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The Bride of Red Wing Lake 


From the south end, which was the highest, 
the water flowed north, set in a current by 
many springs around the shore-line and by the 
outlet of the little Elkhart, and naturally all 
this wild life, with the white and gold lilies 
and the blue flags of the shore-line for added 
attractions, lured every bird and butterfly and 
dragon-fly native to that part of the country. 
The first time I ever visited that lake has 
not an hour that does not stand out distinct 


| inmy memory. I had dreamed of a place like 


that. My brooks in childhood had taught me 
what might be expected when truly deep wood 
and large bodies of water met in loving con- 
junction. The first time I ever visited this 
lake I was left in a peculiar degree to my own 
devices. I had come as the guest of the sweet- 
heart of one of my elder sisters. It was a habit 
of theirs to rent a boat, row it to some par- 
ticularly attractive place on the bank, and 
amuse themselves with conversation, reading, 
and discussing their own interests. In the 
meantime I might take the boat and exercise 
my muscle on experiments in rowing and on 
investigating the shore-line. Nothing in all 
this world could have suited me better. There 
was a Chautauqua assembly convening on a 
big island in the lake, where the best talent of 
the country was engaged in delivering lectures, 
giving concerts and plays. There was a huge 
pipe organ and particularly fine music, but so 
long as I could get the oars of a boat in my 
fingers and the freedom of the lake and the 
banks at my command, neither the music nor 
the best that Henry Ward Beecher and DeWitt 
Talmadge and Sam Jones had to offer made 
any difference to me. At night I dutifully 
listened to the music and thought over the 
lectures, but during the daytime I worked on 
perfecting myself in rowing and exploring the 
lake shore. 


M ¥ FIRST day out in a boat happened to be 
with a middle-aged man who was the 
brother of my landlady. Just why he took a 
youngster in short skirts and first-year high- 
school attainments in the way of education into 
his charge and spent a day teaching her to mas- 
ter every trick possible to a boat, is beyond my 
conception. His sister told me that he was an 
expert oarsman, that he had been familiar with 
the water all his life, that he would take good 
care of me and would be pleased to teach me to 
row. So with all the confidence in the world 
I went with him, and my confidence was in no 
way disappointed. The day we spent together 
on Sylvan Lake was wonderful. The weather 
was perfect. God never made a lake more 
beautiful. Spring and summer were just 
merging. The birds were still singing with 
courting enthusiasm, and it was my first day 
in a boat on water. I was permitted to sit in 
the oarsman’s seat and take those oars in my 
strong young hands and make that boat walk 
the water backward or forward or turn at my 
bidding. I very speedily learned how to ma- 
nipulate it, and I took the utmost pride in 
being an apt scholar, in watching so carefully 
that I never had to be told but once. I tried 
to consider every movement, to make it a 
graceful and an efficieht movement, and I had 
the physical strength to do anything I chose 
with a boat; so I rowed for uncounted miles 
around the lake shore, pausing for raptures 
over lilied pools. We loitered through the 
shadows of great trees and floated with the 
current down deep channels where we went a 
reasonable rate with no exertion whatever. 
By and by noon came, and then we did an 
exceedingly reprehensible thing. We realized 
that we were many, many miles from home, 
and we were annoyingly hungry. While we 
were figuring on whether there would be any 
chance of finding something to eat at one of the 
farms that ran down to the water’s edge, we 
came around a cove, and above us on a bank 
we heard resounding voices. We discovered 
that a Sunday-School picnic was in progress in 
a beautiful beech wood which ran down to a 
cove bordered with bushes and cat-tails. 


As we softly edged our way under the shadow 
of the bushes and over the lily pads, we caught 
sight of a number of clothes baskets—big, 
deep, broad, oblong baskets such as I was ac- 
customed to seeing used in the country where 
families numbered from a dozen up—and I 
knew what those baskets contained, and so did 
my escort. I looked at him, and he looked at 
me, and kneeling forward, he crept down the 
center of the boat and motioned me to change 
places with him. Then he took the oars, and 
with extreme expertness he nosed the prow of 
the boat up to within a few feet of those 
baskets, and I softly stepped from the boat, 
and under the cover of the sheltering branches, 
made a raid on them. When I came back, I 
had fried chicken for two and hard-boiled eggs 
and cookies and bread and butter and a pie 
and every blessed thing that ever went into 
clothes baskets groaning with food in the days 
when all the world was fertile and everybody 
had so much food that they fattened the pigs 
on the excess from the table and gave bounti- 
fully to every passer-by on the road. 

Just as I arose with my plunder and started 
for the boat, some sharp-eyed individual espied 
me and set upa yell. It wasa frantic dash that 
I made, and a mighty leap that I took to my 
end of the boat. The impact of my weight shot 
it far into the water, and I dropped on the 
seat, and a skilful oarsman put distance 
between us and that bank at a rate that was 
amazing. Then we rowed back around the lake 
shore until we thought we were secure, and 
acknowledged ourselves to be the blackest of 
sinners. We had stolen. We had taken things 
that did not belong to us. But we were really 
hungry; it was a holiday; it was June; while 
there were baskets and baskets of food, and our 
contrition was not of the brand that could even 
be designated “‘skin-deep.” So we finished a 
wonderful day, and when it was over I was 
pronounced sufficiently skilful to take a boat 
and row it safely anywhere I chose. 

My mind was so filled with blue skies across 
which swallows and water birds were skim- 
ming, with great forests and bloomful bushes 
and vines, with water flowers new and strange 
to me, with exultation over my new prowess in 
being able to make a boat walk the water at 
my will, that when I went to bed I could not 
go to sleep. I had only to close my eyes in 
order to see, as clearly as I had seen at any 


‘time during the day, the slant of the sunshine 


on the water, to hear the voices of laughing, 
happy people, the roll of the great pipe organ 
on the island, and the bird songs; to recall the 
quackings of the ducks in the sedgy places, and 
the chattering of coot and grebe, while my ears 
were fairly glutted with the notes of the red 
wings. All day long I had heard them and 
seen their blood and orange wings for the first 
time. They never had deigned to stop, when 
coming up from southern migration, at any of 
my small brooks. They always had come 


farther north to the still waters and the open 


spaces of the lakes. 


THs was my first introduction to this lake 

which many years afterward I named to suit 
myself, in honor of these birds, Red-Wing. In 
the years that ensued, winter became a time 
of effort during which, by some hook or crook, 
I must amass enough money to pay my fare 
and supply me with food for another period at 
Sylvan Lake. And so the years crept on, one 
after another, and each year, in some way, I 
managed, sometimes for a whole glorious 
month, to make a field trip to the lake. In their 
passing, the years had brought to me a home 
of my own and a youngster I was doing my best 
to rear in the way I thought she should go. 
But I had not reached the place, and I never 
shall reach it, where I shall give up devoting 
some part of each day to the stiffest effort I 
can make at personal improvement. I had 
been taught from childhood to count that day 
lost on which I had not learned something that 
I did not know before, on which I could not 
paint a little better picture than I had painted 
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Washday need not tire you out » RINSO gives you the cleanest 
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— eager to explore the new doll house — glad to read 
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ONLY a new ind of soap could do this — and this 
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HEINZ Pier is an advertisement. It is an advertisement of the 
Heinz business, a business of making foods—the 57 Varieties. 
The Heinz Kitchens at Pittsburgh which are thrown open daily 
to thousands of visitors is an advertisement. So are the presen- 
tations in magazines, and newspapers, and on street car cards. 
Our business is built upon the confidence that people have 
come to feel in the name “Heinz”. Every statement that bears 
the name “Heinz” or the “57”, and every can, bottle and jar 
that bears these familiar emblems is entrusted with the Heinz 
reputation—for purity, wholesomeness and good taste. That 
is why the “advertising” of Heinz 57 Varieties may be accepted 
* by evetyone as a safe guide to good things to eat. 
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HEINZ PIER 
at Atlantic City 


This great pier, extending far into 
the ocean, invites Atlantic City 
visitors(they number ten millions 
a year) to rest and enjoy the ocean 
breezes; to inspect its interesting 
exhibits of art objects and curi- 
osities of educational and artistic 
value from all parts of the world; 
to make use of the writing and 
reading rooms with files of daily 
papers; to see the moving pic- 
tures and listen to the lectures 
on the evolution of food making 
and to learn more about the 57 
Varieties by putting them to the 
test of taste. 


To all or any of this, 
all are welcome. 
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The Bride of Red Wing Lake 


the previous day, upon which I could not 
execute a piece of music with a slight degree 
more facility in some particular than I had 
done on the yesterday. 

Again it was early June. With my family I 
was staying at Triplett’s Hotel on Syivan Lake. 
I had reached the place where self-expression 
had become a material thing, and I had accu- 
mulated from my work sufficient funds to 
make me financially independent. I was look- 
ing for a location upon which to build a work- 
shop in the most available territory I could 
find for my natural history productions, and 
in all my search in Northern Ohio, Southern 
Michigan, Northern Illinois and Indiana, I had 
been able to find no one spot that so suited me 
for my individual purposes as Sylvan Lake. 
The thought I had in mind at the time was to 
buy a cottage far toward the head of the lake, 
surrounded by over an acre-of ground, heavily 
wooded, and there, among its birds and lily 
pools and its stretches of fern and robin’s 
plantain and blue-eyed grass, I would carry 
on my work from early spring until late fall 
drove me back to the cabin I had built on the 
Limberlost. , 

It was while I was wavering over this pur- 
chase and trying to make up my mind as to 
whether it was exactly the thing I required for 
my work, that an experience occurred which 
stands out in sheer beauty past almost any 
other I ever have experienced in a lifetime that, 
by the grace of God, has given to me oppor- 
tunity to know much of exquisite beauty. I 
had been studying the violin and had brought 
with me to the lake a beautiful instrument 
especially made for me by an old master musi- 
cian in one of the big musical instrument 
factories of Cincinnati. I did not want to 
bother any one at the hotel with my own par- 
ticular brand of violin music, so every morning 
I slipped from bed before my family was 
awake, and taking my instrument, crept softly 
from the hotel, went to the boat house, and 
taking my boat, rowed to some of the coves at 
the end of the lake and there, with the prow 
backed into the embankment sufficiently to 
hold steady, I would do my practising for the 
edification of the muskrats and the ground 
hogs of the bank, for the birds that were flying 
through the trees and nesting around the water. 


THIS particular morning in June, I had 
slipped out earlier than usual. I had takena 
new route. When I left the channel running 
from Triplett’s Hotel into the broader waters 
toward the southern end of the lake, instead 
of turning to the right as had been my usual 
practise, I turned to the left and rowed past 
the shore-line of the place I coveted, where the 
blue-eyed grass winked among the roots of the 
big oaks, and rounding a little promontory, I 
pulled back into a large bay on the banks of 
which now stand a number of cottages. At 
that time there was no building anywhere near 
except the stone house on the large island, 
which is the summer residence of the Catholic 
bishop of the diocese of Northern Indiana. 
The residence was not yet opened. There was 
not a sign of life on any of the surrounding 
farms, the residences of which lay far away 
bordering the roads. I had a big bay, teeming 
with sheer beauty, all to myself. There were 
the usual hardwood trees climbing the em- 
bankments around the water. There was the 
usual line of shrub and bush border, and be- 
yond the cat-tails and sedges, and spreading 
_ over the surface, the big circular lily pads, 
while in the prime of their beauty the gold 
lilies, the white lilies, and the blue of water 
hyacinths and of iris outlined the shore, and 
here and there white arrowheads lifted their 
graceful, lacy sprays of white bloom, back of 
them the finer lace of cardinal flower, the gold 
cornucopias of touch-me-not, and among the 
bank bushes, wild rose and alder mist. 
Softly I pushed my boat among the lily 
pads until the prow of it was firmly anchored 
in the bank. Then I sat there, listening and 


absorbing. I have told you that it was June. 
I have told you that it was a world practically 
unspoiled by man in that region. I have no 
words in which to tell you what I got from that 
location or from that morning. I could fill 
half a dozen books with the natural history 
that was a legitimate perquisite of that one 
bay, just as Thoreau said that he could live and 
write for one long lifetime concerning the 
wonders of Walden Pond. I am very familiar 
with Walden Pond as Thoreau saw it, and it 
had not the beginning of the riches that lay in 
that lilied bay, with its hardwood forest and 
its bush, vine, and sedge decoration, in the 
heart of Northern Indiana. 


I HAD been watching a bittern standing like 

a soldier at attention and waiting for a luck- 
less frog or water puppy to come sufficiently 
close to his beak for a spear-like thrust, when 
suddenly, out of the clear sky, there came wing- 
ing from some of the trees of the shore-line, 
straight down to the water within a few rods 
of my boat lying like a log—I must have so 
blended that I was not discernible from the 
bushes and the growth around me—there came 
winging the most wonderful wild bird that I 
ever Have seen in freedom in all my life. In- 
stantly I knew, from talk that I had heard since 
childhood, that it was going to be my rare and 
unique privilege to see in a haunt native to it 
what very probably was the last remaining 
specimen of that bird, which on account of its 
unparalleled beauty Linnzus called “‘the bride.” 
And I knew, too, that with the species the 
“bride” was really the groom. The bride her- 
self was not one-half so gaudy, and at that 
minute was probably in some hollow tree bor- 
dering the lake shore, brooding on a nestful of 
eggs, and the groom, who had stolen the bridal 
robes and taken the name, had come down to 
the water to disport himself for my edification. 

Repeatedly my father had told me of this 
bird, and from my earliest remembrance he 
had bewailed the fact that because of its 
exquisite beauty and the delicacy of its flesh 
it was supposed to be practically extinct. He 
had not hoped, the last time he talked with me 
concerning it, that I ever would be able to see 
more than a mounted museum specimen, and 
here I sat in the gray and gold of a June dawn 
when the world was waking to life all around 
me, and so close that not a feather marking 
was obscured, while there landed, splash! on 
the water in front of me, a male wood duck. 
And the male wood duck is a bird so variously 
and so gorgeously marked that no other bird 
in the ornithology of the whole world can sur- 
pass it in intricacy of pattern and design, in 
multiplicity of color, and in grace. I had not 
rather have seen for myself Mearn’s quail with 
its totem-pole face, or the scissor-tailed swal- 
low of the West. 

My bird struck the water daintily, making 
his landing by a slowing-down wing movement 
and extended toes. He sailed down and alighted 
on the water as he might have alighted on the 
earth, while as his feet went under and his 
breast struck, he folded his wings with a flirt 
and sailed before me like a boat. The first 
thing he did was to throw up his head with a 
queer clucking call as if he were crying back to 
his mate: “I am here all safe. Don’t worry 
about me.” Then the head shot forward, and 
the beak plunged under the water, and in one 
movement he encompassed the acts of washing 
his face and taking a drink, because he threw 
up his head and put his bill in the position of a 
drinking bird, and instantly afterward shook 
it to throw the water from his face. He 
breasted me straightly, and the beak that he 
had thrust into the water had a hooked tip 
that came very close to being black. On each 
side of the base there was a triangle that was 
red as blood, and from that a wide, irregular 
marking of pale yellow ran down the sides of 
the bill to the tip. I saw it as he lifted it from 
the water with all the colors exaggerated by 
freshness. 
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The Making of a Home 
What a world of difference be- 


tween merely building a house 
and making a home! 
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of sentiment, lacking in feeling, minus 
the glow that the other affords and 
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Beautiful Tiles represent a home-making 
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As a decorative medium they enable you 
to have just what you want in color effects, 
patterns, designs, texture; and provide that no 
less desirable condition called “atmosphere.” 


From the practical standpoint they serve 
supremely well—being permanent in char- 
acter, requiring no upkeep, and making small 
demands in the way of housework. 


There are many places in your home where 
Beautiful Tiles ought to be used. The “Home 
Suggestion Book” will serve as a helpful 
reminder while you are deciding just how the 
different rooms should be finished. 


The factories named be- 

low are associated to- F i 2 EE 
gether to insure the finest 

quality, the most satisfy- 
ing service, and the most 
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ful Tiles that can possibly 
be achieved. 
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The Bride of Red Wing 
Lake 


In the deepening gold of the morning, as 
the first sun rays struck down on him across 
the shrubbery, the top of his head was exquis- 
ite to behold. There were greens that seemed 
to keep their integrity, yet they were of 
several different shades, and between them 
there was a bronze maroon mingled with a 
bronze green, an iridescent sort of combination 
that I have not seen equaled and never have 
seen surpassed. Springing from the red at the 
base of the beak there were white lines that 
ran above the eye on each side and stretched 
to the end of a long crest that hung in fringes 
far down the back of the head. A line of white 
started at the back angle of the eye, and it also 
decorated the crest with a white line meeting 
the other at the tip. The eyes were big and 
liquid, and they had wide circles of blood-red 
around the iris. The cheeks and the side of the 
head were a gleaming dark bronze, while I 
have never seen any snow whiter than the 
white of the throat, and this white rounded 
the cheek, curved up to the eye in a narrow tip, 
dropped again in a circle which rounded the 
side of the head, and met on each side with a 
point at the crest. The white patch extended 
down the throat and stopped short with an 
even circling line, while the breast abruptly 
changed to the loveliest shade of maroon im- 
aginable, but much lighter than that on the 
head, yet it had the same bronzy tint. This 
broad band covered the back of the neck be- 
low the shoulders where it was darker. The 
lightest, most exquisite shading came immedi- 
ately over the crop, and here he was flecked 
with triangular markings so tiny that they 
were almost invisible. They were white at the 
top; they widened; they fell farther apart and 
grew larger as they met the underparts—an 
exquisite little marking laid on as if it were 
penciled with the most exacting art. At the 
wing butts there was a narrow band of white 
facing the maroon, then one twice its width 
of jetty black, and next there were delicate, 
pale-yellow feathers and fine traceries of black 
and broad bands of black and white, and the 
back was green overlaid with maroon, and there 
were hints of yellow with a wide white band 
crossing the tail base, the tail itself being very 
long for a duck, green above, the deepest shade 
of the lovely maroon at the sides. 

After I had breathlessly watched him a few 
seconds, I picked up a music score lying in the 
bottom of the boat, and from my case slipped a 
pencil, and on the score I jotted down the 
colors, going over them repeatedly to make sure 
that I was right. 


HE bride paid not the slightest attention to 

me. Not for a minute did he differentiate 
me from any other object of the shore-line. In 
the careless abandon of utter freedom, he was 
disporting himself according to his habit. He 
stood on the water, stretched his body to full 
height, and flapped his wings, and when he did 
it, he looked like a mass of rainbows and jet 
and ruby and diamonds and emeralds and soap 
bubbles all rolled into a jumble. Several times 
he disappeared and came up swallowing some . 
weed or worm that he had found on the lake 
bed, and after every such performance he 
leaned forward, wiping his face back and forth 
through the water to make it perfectly clean, 
shaking his head from which the drops of water 
rolled as if it were greased, as indeed it was, 
and time and again taking a plunge bath be- 
tween the courses of his breakfast. Around 
him spread the big circling emeralds of the lily 
pads. White as the white of his throat were 
the white lilies, and gold as the gold of his beak 
and his back were the yellow, and bloody as the 
blood of his beak and his eyes was the cardinal 
flower on the shore-line. 

With the exception of securing the pencil and 
the music score, I made not the slightest move- 
ment. Time did not enter into consideration. 
I have no idea how long he remained break- 
fasting and bathing. As I sat watching him I 


kept thinking back to a time when my father 
told me of having found a nest on the shore of 
a lake in the side of a large tree from which a 
branch had been wrenched by storm. He had 
made his way up to it and found that it con- 
tained eleven eggs nested in down that must 
have been pulled from the breast of the mother 
bird. He saw her, but she was not so brilliant 
nor so beautiful by far as the male. He had 
not seen the male on the water, but he did see 
him walk the length of a large limb, seemingly 
as expert as any bird. I had inquired at that 
time if he had webbed feet, and Father had not 
been close enough to know. I was watching 
breathlessly to find out for myself, but I could 
not tell. I thought so from the way he sus- 
tained himself when he stood on the water to 


stretch to full height and exercise his wings, | 


while I remembered that the illustration of 
several of my books on birds seemed to in- 
dicate that the feet were webbed, and I recalled 
reading not long before about how a man in 
the East claimed that he had located a nest. 
He had watched for days to see how the young 
negotiated the twenty feet of height between 
the nest and the water. He said that when the 
day came, the mother bird carried the young 
down, one at a time, in her beak and deposited 
them on the water. This immediately had 
called forth criticism. The next issue of the 
magazine in which the statement appeared de- 
clared that the young rode down to the water 
on the back of the mother, while another man, 
who testified to having been an eye-witness, 
pronounced both former historians inaccurate. 
“What he had seen was that the mother uttered 
a sharp cry and made an abrupt dive at the 
nest, and that with one accord, all the young 
had rushed from the hole and tumbled, some 
to earth, some to the water below the nest; that 
all of them landed on their feet, those on earth 
at once running to the water, and immediately 
all of them surrounded the mother and swam 
away. 


WITH anxious eyes I searched the lake shore. 

I decided that I would make it my business 

to examine every tree for a mile in either direc- 

tion anywhere near the water in the hope that I, 

too, might see the nest of the most beautiful 
bird the water had left of which to boast. 

After I had completed my color analysis and 
worked it down to the finest degree possible to 
me, I still sat watching the bird, sometimes for 
a fleeting minute studying the shore-line, and 
then as suddenly as he came, he uttered his call 
again, spiraled up in the sky, and sailed over 
Round Island away to the south as if he had 
no intention of stopping until he reached 
Panama. Then I picked up the oars and softly 
worked my boat through the lily pads and 
down the lake. I knew whom I meant to ask 
to come with me the following morning to 
watch for the bird and to help me hunt his nest. 
I could scarcely wait to get home to tell my 
family what a wonderful thing had happened, 
and my family was so accustomed to my com- 
ing home with a tale of the most exquisite sight 
I ever had seen that they were not nearly so 
enthusiastic as I had hoped they would be. It 
did not seem to make any particular differ- 
ence to them that a bird which I never had 
hoped to see alive and in freedom had material- 
ized and given an intimate performance of his 
morning rites for my sole benefit. 

The next morning I was on hand with the 
person I had selected to accompany me. An 
hour and a half by the clock we sat motionless 
in the boat and waited, but no bird came. The 
next morning, when the invitation was again 
extended, it was flatly declined; so I went alone, 
and alone I witnessed a repetition of the per- 
formance, and while I was intent in going over 
my color diagnosis, in soaking into my soul 
every shade and tinge and iridescent evanes- 
cence of beauty that flashed over the oiled, wet 
feathers of the jeweled bird, almost from across 
my shoulders, nearly in line with my head, 
there came a sharp crack, and the bride whirled 
over on the water, struggled an instant, and 
floated out still. 

Then there was a rush of oars; the boat I had 


_ not seen sped across the water in a scurry to’ | 





Four 150h.p. and one 300h.p. G-E Squirrel-cage 
Motors driving two-stage high-duty pumps sup- 


~ plying Great Falls, Montana. 





The new oaken bucket 


“TI wish to do something both 
ereat and useful for Paris’, 
said Napoleon to an advisor. 
“Give it water’, was the re- 


ply. 


No longer do city homes de- 
pend on wells or nearby riv- 


Thismonogram,which 
you see upon electric 
motors, generators, 
fans and lamps,is the 
symbol of a nation- 
wide organization for 
the service of every 
community which 
wants to make elec- 
tricity do more and 
better work—the Gen- 
eralElectricCompany 


ers. The old oaken bucket is 
replacedbyelectrically driven 
pumps. In Minneapolis, for 
instance, a General Electric 
motor of 1800 horse power 
drives pumps which supply 
30,000,000 gallons a day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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GOOD CARE! 


(AREFUL housewives all over 
the country lengthen the life 
and usefulness of their blankets 
by sending them to us regularly 
for cleaning and refinishing by 


our special process. No shrink- 
ing, no fading; blankets come 
back fresh, soft and beautiful as 
new. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Ship Parcel Post or 
write for further details and 
schedule of moderate prices. 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 
4223 E, LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis 




















NEATWAY 
Closet Shoe-Rack 


A neat device which fastens on 
inside of closet door and keeps 
shoes always in their proper place 
instead of helter-skelter on the floor or 
jumbled in shoe bags, boxes, drawers or 
other make-shifts. Does away with nui- 
sance of picking up shoes when sweeping 
closet floor. Takes up no extra room. 


A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs and 
apartment houses. Sold by dealers or mailed 
postpaid: BLACK ENAMEL, NICKEL or 
BRONZE—set of three, $4.50 — pair ,$3.00 
—one, $1.50. HAND PAINTED FLORAL 
DESIGNS ON BLACK ENAMEL—set 
of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2,00. 
Widths 20 or 24 inches. West of Rockies 
Order and Can, 10o per rack extra. 


@ set for NEATWAY CO. 
each closet door. 117-G West Larned St., Detroit, Mieh, 


In using advertisements see page 6 149 
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The She raton 


#i 
What a wonderful thing is the post- ’ 
office! Here are you, dear reader, 
thousands of miles from us, perhaps, 
and yet you have only to drop a 
letter in the nearest mail-box in 
order to receive in a few days a 
brochure that gives you authentic 
information on the latest styles in 
lighting equipment for the home. 














Hundreds of people who are planning new Y 
homes, or redecorating old ones, wrote us 

last month for a copy of “Distinctive Designs 

for Home Lighting.” 
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May we send you a copy? It contains 
many exquisite designs of chandeliers 
and brackets now obtainable at moderate 
prices. 








BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 














Look for this trademark on 
the lighting equipment you 
buy. It is your guarantee 


of QUALITY. 
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ii High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
fl Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerkr. host- 
esses, etc., wanted for high-salaried positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry eiiadrerty of 
new establishments now opening every week are 
erying for trained executives, Shortage acute. 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycallsforexecutives to fill hig-paying positions. 
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“Notice the Lighting Equipment" 
















executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
you in touch with excellent opportunities, 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that developacharm and personality. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary . Thousands of Lewis 
Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
exe field. One student writes: “T am now hostess 
You can qualify in a few short weeks at home and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
with the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training for ionable section—salary $3600 per year with 
a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self,” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room F-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D.C. 
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REFRIGERATO 
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Outdoors —any- 
time or anywhere 
you want lunch—on motor 
trips, when camping, yachting, 
fishing, hunting, for picnics. 
Make sure of satisfying convenience— 
wholesome food—genuine economy—the 
drinks you enjoy kept icy cold for 24 
hours with one filling of the ice com- 
partment, 
See the new styles at your dealer’s—if not in 
stock send $7.50 for Everybodys delivered. 


$8.50 West of Rockies and in Canada. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 

New FREE Booklet of up-to-date 
touring information. Complete guide 
and directory of State Parks and 
scenic beauty spots. Send today. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
560 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, Iowa 
























Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘The safest way, the doctors say.” Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 
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The Bride of Red Wing 
Lake 


secure the prize before he should sink. I was 
left sitting in my boat speechless with indigna- 
tion, while the tears of rage and of pity and of 
excitement were streaming down my cheeks. 
Just two perfectly decent men who lacked 
education! When my boat came on the scene, 
with a face that I know was white and 
stained and troubled, I tried to tell them what 
beauty like that should mean to the world, 
they were filled with contrition. They were so 
sorry; they merely saw the flash of color, knew 
it was a duck, and fired on the instant. The 
fact that it was the time for nesting; that they 
had broken the laws of man when they killed 
the mate of a brooding bird; that they had 
broken the laws of God when they took the 
life of intense interest and exquisite beauty; 
that they had broken the laws of decency when 
they disappointed me and spoiled my plans 
(because I very well knew that when her mate 
did not respond to her cry, the female would 
leave her nest and seek her kind elsewhere)— 
none of these things had occurred to them. 

So the laws of man were broken, and the 
laws of God, and the laws of decency, and the 
laws of the wild, and there was real suffering 
for the brooding bird and for me, and a real 
loss to humanity; and it all harked back to the 
fact that two men had not been properly 
trained in their childhood. They had not been 
taught to respect the rights of the wild or of 
other people. They had not been taught that 
beauty is not so common in this world that it 
may be sacrificed wantonly. They had not 
been taught to be kind or to be considerate, 
and both of them were ashamed and red-faced 
and apologetic. . I fear I was not so courteous 
as I should have*been when they expressed 
their sorrow, and one of them said to me: 

“We did not know that there was such a 
lovely thing among the birds of the country. 
We did not know that they were in this locality 
at all. Ifit will do you any good, we will faith- 
fully promise never to shoot another one so 
long as we live.” 

That was where I perhaps lacked courtesy, 
for I could not help saying to him: “No. Iam 
quite sure you never will, because in all the 
field work I ever have done in the woods or 
around the water, this is the only wood duck 
that I ever have seen, and I am perfectly con- 
fident that none of us will ever see another.” 

And so far as I am concerned, I never have. 


Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Last Pas- 
senger Pigeon,’ will appear in August 


Alice Spends July on 
Grandma’s Farm 
(Continued from page 49) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on another piece of paper be- 
fore cutting out. Cut the two slits marked A 
and B on the lower edge of the doll. From the 
back of the doll insert one end of the rubber 
band and slip a bow through each loop to keep 
it from pulling out. Put your first two fingers 
through the rubber band at the back of the 
doll, and they will make cunning little legs for 
Alice to run and dance about with. 

Nore: See illustration at the top of page 
49. So that your fingers will appear to be 
of the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around’‘and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your fingers. When 
you want to use the legs that you have cut out, 
carefully remove the rubber band and insert 
the tabs A and B from the back of the doll. 
Cut the slot marked by dotted lines on the 
left of the doll’s legs. Bend the long end back- 
ward and around so that you can insert the 
hook into the slot, and Alice will stand by her- 
self. Insert the hair-ribbon in the slot in 
Alice’s head. 


Mrs. Hartigan 
(Continued from page 44) 


Agnes saw him in fancy, laying wily snares 
for Myrtle’s feet. 

“You dirty blackguard,” she cried to the 
sheet of paper which represented all she knew 
of this menacer of her daughter, “V’ll—” In 
her inability to phrase adequate penalty for 
him she saw her own impotency. ‘Mother 
of God, help me now,” she prayed ere she wept. 

Out of prayers and tears she struggled to a 
calmer review of the appalling situation. Her 
Myrtle was, she saw, no longer the child of 
her rearing. She was a woman, meeting a 
woman’s greatest temptation. This man 
whom she loved—would he have boasted of 
her love if he had not been sure of it?—was 
not free. For some reason he could not or 
would not marry the girl to whom he pro- 
claimed his passion, to whom he made his 
promises of all that a starved and beauty- 
loving heart would want from life. He had 
not yet won Myrtle, and her mother clung to 
the straw that her child was still on the safe 
side of the brink. 

“T’l] save her,”’ she told herself again and 
again as she went mechanically about her 
day’s labors, but always the mocking question 
of how she could do anything for Myrtle rose 
to taunt her. 


GHE had a thought of going to Father 

Millbank for advice, but she put it away in 
the knowledge that Myrtle would resent 
nothing so much as any. clerical invasion of 
the affairs she had so carefully hidden. Harti- 
gan was worse than helpless. The boys were 
worse than he. There was no one to whom 
she could turn. She had to fight it out just 
as Myrtle was fighting it out, alone. She 
could not even let the girl know that she had 
come upon her secret. With wisdom beyond 
her experience she understood that the best 
policy for both of them lay in silence. 

Her eyes, sharpened by fear, saw that 
night how pale the girl had grown, how listless, 
and remote from their common lot. Myrtle 
went about the house with a calm quiet that 
startled Agnes, now that she knew its reason. 
She barely touched her food, and she heard 
her father’s grumblings with an indifference 
which was ominous to her mother. 

-, After dinner she started to go out. “To 
see one of the girls,” she explained to Agnes, 
who watched her going in sick dread, and 
who watched for her return at the window 
overlooking the sodden street. 

Street cars clanged past as she watched, 
and swiftly-driven automobiles, some of them 
high-powered and suggestive of such lawless 
revelry as Mrs. Hartigan associated with the 
writer of the note. Somewhere beneath the 
luminous cloud of the city of which she’really 
knew so little, for all her birth within it, she 
could picture Myrtle in the midst of excite- 
ment and emotion, attended by the man 
whose desire for her ran to flowery pleading. 
Who was he? Where had she come to know 
him? At the bank? Where else? And how, 
meeting him every day, was she to resist him? 
Was she under his authority? Mrs. Hartigan, 
staring from the window while little Margaret 
slept in the room beyond, could not answer 
her own queries. 

“God help her, God help her,” mumbled 
her lips while her brain wore on in search for 
a way of human reinforcement for divine 
assistance. 

Myrtle, coming in at ten and before Hartigan 
or the boys appeared, sank down upon the 
rickety sofa with a sigh. “I was over to 
Eileen Darrow’s,” she explained. ‘They’ve 
bought a new dining-room set. It’s lovely.” 

- “Tt’s easy for them.” For all her love of 
Myrtle, all her wish to help her, Mrs. Hartigan 
flared into an unintended defensive. “With her 
father holding a city job, and five girls working, 
why shouldn’t they have what they want?” 

“Pm not complaining,” Myrtle said drear- 
ily. “I was just telling you.” 











THE CHARM OF CURTAIN BEAUTY 


Here's an easy way to brighten up 
your home inexpensively. Renew 
curtains that are worn or shabby, 
then hang all curtains on Blue- 
bird Rods. They give even simple 
drapes new charm and beauty. 


“Bluebirds” are economical rods of 
improved shape, finished in tarnish- 
proof Satin Gold or White Enamel. 


Order Bluebird Rods today. 
carries them or will gladly get them for you. 


‘Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


Single, double, triple, they fit all 
windows. Anyone can put them up 
with only a hammer. 


Stiffening ribs are a practical and dis- 
tinctive feature. That's why “Blue- 
birds’ won't sag, are strong and last 
for years. 


Made by H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 
New York City. 


Your dealer 








‘*Silver Lake’’ 


When a product is guaranteed by a reputable firm, it means something. 


anteed 
If you have experienced annoy- 


ne is G 


ance and disappointment on wash day by having your line break or clothes blow off, just try Silver Lake. 


Our line is made from selected white cotton, solidly braided to just the right elasticity. 
Strong and pliable it will not kink, rayel, splinter the hands or stretch 
Trade Marked as above for your identification. 


work easily and grip firmly. 
like ordinary lines. 


Clothes pins 


At your local merchants 


pi or write us direct. 


Beautifully Curly 


4 Wavy Hair Like 
Nature's Own 


Try the Silmerine way and the 
curliness will appear perfectly 
natural, and will last ever so 
long, even in damp or windy weather 


iquid Silmerine: 


In use for years, for long and bobbed hair; blond, brunet, 
gray hair. Keeps hair delightfully soft, silky, lustrous. 
Neither sticky nor greasy. Use any kind of curlers. 
Full 6-0z. bottle, $1. stores and toilet counters. 

Write for ‘*Beauty Secreta Revealed.”’ 
Parker-Belmont Co., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


ra * SILVER LAKE CO. 
Se 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 





In planning your Fourth of 
July Celebration 


Gs to your assistance the minds that have 
been planning decorations for years. See 
how easy and inexpensive it is to decorate auto. 
mobiles and floats for the parade; to make origi- 
nal costumes forthe pageant; to make decorations 
for the picnic table. Learn how to do all this and 
more besides, from the two Dennison Instruction 


Books. 
THE GALA BOOK 


How to Decorate Halls, Booths and Autos 
Dennison decorations and instruction books are 
for sale at stationers’ and department stores, oF 
send 20¢ for the two books to Dept. 47 , Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 





In using advertisements see page 6 I5I 







IZ is in the bathroom that your little chil- 
dren first learn the rudiments of health and 
. . ce 
hygiene. The influence of the “health-cen- 
ter” on your children’s habits of personal 
cleanliness is in direct proportion to the care 
with which you have chosen the fixtures. 
Proper sanitation demands a water closet that flushes 
thoroughly, quickly, and is of such material as can be 
most easily cleaned. “Tepeco” supplies such fixtures 
at a price range within the reach of all. 


Prices are F. O. B., Trenton 
Write for our free Plan Book “Bathrooms of Character’ S-9 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


New York Boston San Francisco 


TEPEC (Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
ic} OPPORTUNITIES IN 

HOTELS, TEA ROOMS. 
EARN UP TO *400 PER MO. 


(dios Tea Room or Cafeteria Manager 
y : Big opportunities for trained men and women. 
80,000 wanted this year by leading hotels; no 
previous experience necessary. We help you 
get position. Good pay. Pleasant surroundings. 
Meals and often room furnished. Splendid 
chance for advancement to responsible executive 
positions. Prepare at home, in spare time. 
Cost moderate, terms easy. Write today for 
Free Booklet H-155. 


Standard Business Training Inst. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











For sale at all Sc and 10c stores, 
hardware, drug and grocery 4 
stores 








One breath— 


and they say a last farewell! 


When a fly or bugis in the room with El Vampiro, he just bids the world 
farewell. He breathes through a score of tiny pores, and when he takes 
one breath—he’s dead! So why have the mess and danger of waiting for 
him to eat a poison powder or liquid? Harmless to child and pet, El 
Vampiro is the symbol of eternity for all flies, roaches, bed bugs, plant 
and animal lice. The bellows box is YELLOW. At the nearest store. 















Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, moths, 
mosquitoes, ants, plant and animal lice 













Liquid El Vampiro, Too 
If you prefer aliquid spray 
for flies, there’s Liquid E} 
Vampiro -— as potent as 
the powder. No danger, no 
mess, but quick death to 
every fly —and mosqui- 
toes, too! 







and 30c sizes 
in bellows box; 
big sifter-top 
can, $1.25 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO. —World’s Largest Drug Millers—PEORIA, ILL. 
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Mrs. Hartigan 


“T know.” She was quickly penitent. “TI 
wish we could have things like that. But—” 

“Sometimes I think,’ Myrtle said, “that 
things don’t count so much. Sometimes I 
wonder—” she stared through the dusk of the 
room toward the square of mauve light flung 
by the arc from the avenue— “what does 
count. I met Marty Hogan when I went 
out,” she added with apparent irrelevance, 
but out of a new knowledge of her 
daughter Agnes pieced together the scraps of 
thought. 

“Fe’s a good boy,” she said. 

“He said he was coming over some evening.” 

“That'd be nice.” 

“Nice?” The girl tossed back the word as 
if it had scorched her. ‘Do you think it’s 
pleasant to have any one come here? With 
my father probably drunk? And the whole 
place going to pieces? Why, I’ll be ashamed 
even to have Marty see it!”’ 

“It’s better than what he used to have.” 

“YThat’s just it. There’s been no one but 
him to fight his way up, and look what he’s” 
done already. The Darrows say he’s getting 
five thousand a year, and that he’ll own the . 
business in ten years. And look at us!” 

“We’re doing what we can.” , 

“Are wee” She stood up, slim and scornful. 
“I’m not so sure. You’ve always given in to 
father, and I’ve always given in to you. We’re 
cowards, both of us, afraid to take what 
should be coming to us.” 

“If you want the house fixed up,” Agnes 
said, eager to find any desire in the girl not 
concerned with the writer of the thick scrawl, 
“Tl find some way.” 

“I don’t know that it matters,” Myrtle 
said, and started to bed. 


‘Two nights later, however, Marty Hogan, 

square and stocky, his dark eyes softening 
as they looked on Myrtle, came to the flat 
above the junk shop. Dan, on his way out 
to see his own girl, gave his mother a broad 
wink when Marty adjusted his solid bulk 
on the shaky springs of the old rocker. Mrs. 
Hartigan, living up to her social code, took 
Margaret out to the kitchen. There she could 
hear the drone of Marty’s voice and Myrtle’s, 
rising sometimes’ to mirth, falling sometimes 
to lower tones. 

After a while Myrtle came to the kitchen 
door. ‘Mart and I are going to a movie,” 
she told Agnes. 

She came in late, and her mother heard 
her humming softly as she undressed in the 
little room she shared with Margaret. Next 
morning she went off to work with a blitheness 
which had not been hers for weeks, and Agnes 
had reprieve in the hope that Marty Hogan’s 
advent might change the current of Myrtle’s 
destiny. Day after day that hope was to 
rise or fall like the flame of a candle in the 
wind, as the girl was swayed by forces which 
seemed at times to make her their plaything. 
There were evenings when she came home 
from work so white, so drawn, that her mother 
knew she had been through some Gethsemane 
of suffering. There were other times when she 
returned with a recklessness that evinced 
itself in angry scorn of them all. Sometimes 
she flaunted, other times she welcomed Mart, 
who was coming Wednesdays and Sundays 
with a fidelity which left no doubt of his 
intentions toward Myrtle. _ 

“If he’d only miss a Sunday, I might like 
him a little better,” she told her mother one 
dismal Sunday afternoon when the rain beat 
on the roof and the street surged beneath a 
torrent. “I’m so tired of everything,” she 
broke out, and Agnes knew that the man of 
the letter was striving to bring matters to a 
crisis. 

“Mart’s a good boy,” she reiterated. 

“Oh, yes,” Myrtle mocked, “and ’m a 
good girl, and we’ll make a good team, and 
that'll be all there is to life.” 

“Tt would satisfy me.” 

“Poor mother!” The girl’s eyes grew soft. 


“You're all that keeps me from a lot of things,” 
she added with a manner of mystery that held 
none for Agnes. “Oh, well, I'll go out with 
Mart tonight, anyhow.” 

Mart, appearing in the worst of the rain, 
showed a disposition to linger indoors, but 
Myrtle swept him off. Hartigan, ugly in 
preparation for another drinking _ bout, 
grumbled as much over their going as he had 
over Marty’s coming. 

“T don’t see why they want to go out galli- 
vanting in a storm like this,” he muttered. 

“Well, this ain’t exactly what you’d call a 
cheerful place,” Dan told him. “Say,” he 
addressed his mother, ‘“Mart must like Myrt 
a lot when he comes out in this rain for her. 
’Smore than I’d do for any girl.” 

“There’s none of them worth it,” Hartigan 
announced. “But I don’t know at that if I 
want my daughter chasing around with 
Marty Hogan.” 

“Vou let them alone,” shrilled Agnes. 

“Will you listen to Ma?” Dan cried. ‘Hear 
her fighting for old Marty.” 

But his mother knew that it was for more 
than Mart that she fought. 


‘THE rain ceased about ten, and Hartigan 
went out. Agnes, lying wakeful in expecta- 
tion of Myrtle’s return, thought that she heard 
him coming back, but he did not ascend the 
stairs, and she decided that she had been 
mistaken. She fell into one of those heavy 
slumbers which often befall those who wait 
the turning of a doorknob, and came out of it 
with a sense of having slept for a long time. 
Thesound of voices confused her, and she started 
up in fright as she heard Hartigan’s command: 
“Vou can get out of here and never come 
back. You left me when I needed you, and 
you needn’t think you can come around now 
to see my girl.” 

Another voice, low and even, made some 
sort of answer. 

Then Myrtle spoke. “You’re sober enough,” 
she said, every word coming down like an anvil 
on a forge, “‘to know what you have said. Now 
you'll either apologize to Mart for it, or else Pll 
go out of your house, as you call it.” 

“Don’t mind him, Myrtle,” Marty was 
saying. “I know what he’s like, and what 
you’ve always had to stand. Nothing that 
he says makes any difference to me except 
that, of course, I can’t come here any more.” 

“That’s all I want to know,” Hartigan 
broke in. “All I want is to have you let my 
girl alone.” 

“T guess I’ve got a right to see her if she 
wants to see me,” Marty thrust at him. 
“That’s up to Myrtle, not to you. Ill marry 
her tomorrow, if she’ll take me, and I’ll always 
be glad that you made the chance for me to 
ask her like this. Will you, Myrtle?” 

“Mo,” she said. “Not like this, Mart. 
Maybe, if things had gone differently, I’d 
have come in time to see that I would, but 
I can’t rush into it like this.” 

“Pll wait,” he promised. 

“You won’t do your waiting here,” Hartigan 
blustered. 

“Tt won’t be necessary,”’ Myrtle said. “I’m 
leaving here tomorrow.” 

“Vou can go tonight,” her father roared. 

“She'll not go,” Agnes Hartigan cried, 
rushing into the room and flinging herself 
between her husband and the girl. ‘You 
don’t need to stay, Marty,” she told young 
Hogan. “It'd be better that you didn’t.” 

“T guess you’re right,” he said. “Call me 
tomorrow,” he begged Myrtle. “You know 
where I stand.” 

“Thank you, Mart,” she said, and gave him 
a look which mingled gratitude and a determi- 
nation which somehow barred him. 

She turned to her mother when the door 
closed after him. ‘There’s no use fighting,” 
she said. “This is the breaking-point. I’ve 
stood all I could. I won’t stand any more.” 

“T’ll go with you,” Agnes Hartigan cried. 

“You can’t,” said Myrtle. ‘“There’s Mar- 
garet.” 

“We can take her.” 
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THE THRIET CLU® HAS A PICNIC 


ING able to save money is something 

worth celebrating. And thousands 

of thrifty housewives are doing both since 
the advent of Better Brushes. 


Better Brushes are made in every con- 
ceivable type. They are scientifically de- 
signed to save time and lighten work. All 
are made from only the finest materials. 
They cost you less than other brushes of 
equal quality. 


Better Brushes 
for less money 


This is the Better 
Friction Shower 
Brush. It sells for 
only $5.45. Other 
Better Brushes offer 
equal savings. 


Better Brushes are sold only in the 
home by men who are experts in house- 
cleaning efficiency. It will pay you to 
wait for an early visit from the Better 
Brush Representative in your community. 


BETTER 
BRUSHES 


Palmer, Massachusetts 
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Could You Use 
$150 Extra 
Next Month? 


Mrs. FLORENCE M. CAFFEE 
OF WYOMING 


Why deplore your wasted 
hours? Instead, take up this 
easy and profitable work in 
your spare time. Mrs. Caffee 
is a busy homekeeper yet 
she earns extra dollars every 
month by our plan. 


“Nothing would induce me 
to give up my magazine 
work,” writes Mrs. Caffee, 
“for it is such a nice way 
for a mother to get the little 
luxuries that mean so much 
for both the kiddies and 
herself, aside from the feel- 
ing of confidence and inde- 
pendence, which is a very 
comfortable one to have.” 


We need representatives 
in your section and there are 
at least three good reasons 
for taking up our work—you 
need no special training for 
it, it will not interfere with 
your regular duties, it costs 
you not a penny. 


Mail the coupon. 
today for details 


Dept. GHM-724 

International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about 


your spare-time money-making plan, 
without obligation to me. 
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Mrs. Hartigan 


“No,” she said. She walked toward the 
room where her sister slept. “T’ll stay to- 
night,” she went on, “so that no one will 
think I went with Mart. Tomorrow I'll find 
a place. Good-night.” 

With the shutting of the door she barred 
her mother as surely as her father. Hartigan, 
cursing, stumbled off to bed. Agnes, huddled 
in the rocker, sat there motionless until the 
first streaks of the dawn showed. Then she 
crept out to make ready a breakfast which no 
one pretended to eat. Hartigan was still snor- 
ing when Myrtle, coated and hatted, came out 
at eight o’clock. 

“Good-by, mother,” she said. “I'll let 
you know where I am, and you can always 
reach me at the bank.” 

“Youre not going to—him?” The cry 
came from the agony of Mrs. Hartigan’s soul. 

“To Marty? Oh, no.” Her shrug was 
emphatic of dismissal. 

“Not to that other man? 
Myrtle?” 

“Who told your” She lifted her hand to 
her mouth to hide its trembling, then, muster- 
ing defiance, faced her mother squarely. 
“Well, what if I do go to him? Whose fault 
will it be? Haven’t I fought and struggled 
all these months? And what do I get for it? 
Abuse, insults, ingratitude. Why didn’t you 
stand up for me last night? Why didn’t you 
tell him to get out? No, you’ve sacrificed us 
to him always, and I’ve gone on sacrificing 
to you. I’m through now, though. I might 
as well get something out of life. What’s 
the use of being good when all you get out 
of it is this?” Her angry gaze blazed out 
on the miserable little room. “I'll have a 
little while of happiness, anyhow. And, after 
that—well, there’s always the river.” 

“Myrtle!” She stretched out hungry, 
entreating arms to her, but the girl drew away. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said. “I’m at the end 
of the rope. Good-by.” 

She ran from the room, and the click of her 
heels on the uncarpeted stairs sounded like 
a rattling spatter of bullets. 

Agnes listened until the last one died away, 
then fell to her knees. ‘Save her, save her,” 
she moaned, but out of her plea rose the 
knowledge that she, and she only, could do 
that, if it were to be done. 


Not to him, 


‘THROUGH a morming in which Hartigan 
slept she strove to make some plan. She 
had to know where Myrtle would go, she 
finally decided, and when Margaret came 
home for lunch she took the child aside. 

“You must do something for me,” she said. 
“You must go down to the bank and watch 
when Myrtle comes out. Don’t let her see you, 
but follow her where she goes. Then come back 
and tell me. Don’t speak to any one.” 

“Isn’t Myrtle coming home?” Margaret 
asked, and began to cry. : 

“Not unless you do what I tell you,” she 
impressed her. 

It was dark when the little girl came back. 
“She went to a street car, and I got on nc 
too, and it went across the other side of the 
river, and she got off at a street, and 1 thought 
she’d see me every minute, but she kept right 
on walking, and she went into this house and 
didn’t come out. This is the number.” She 
gave her mother the slip of paper on which 
she had written it. “She was crying,”’ she 
added. “Maybe that’s why she didn’t see me.” 

“Maybe,” said Agnes. She was donning 
her shabby coat and shabbier hat. “You'll 
have to get your own supper, dearie,” she 
told Margaret. ‘Don’t bother about the boys 
or your father. And don’t wait up for me. 
And don’t tell any one about going after 
Myrtle. Good-by.” She kissed her hur- 
riedly. ‘Remember not to say a word, even 
if your father’s ugly.” 

Against the tide of homeward-going men 
and women she went boarding a car to the 
lower North Side of the city. It was all 


unfamiliar to her, and the tall houses of the 
section where she found herself seemed 
curiously hostile to her coming. The place 
where Margaret had trailed Myrtle rose a 
little brighter than the rest, but Mrs. Hartigan 
could get no comfort out of its aspect as she 
watched it from the shelter of a doorway. 
People passed her without apparent notice, but 
she shrank from every contact, as she stood, 
hour after hour, aching for a sight of her 
daughter, and yet fearful of what that sight 
might tell her. She heard a clock strike ten 
and, cold, weary, and heartsick, decided that 
the girl had either gone out before her arrival 
or was not going out at all. Like a wounded 
animal seeking cover, Agnes went home. 


"THAT night marked for her the beginning 

of a new life, a strange existence which 
passed the daylight hours as they had been 
lived for nearly thirty years before and which 
ran after dark through streets whose names she 
had never before known. With the zest no 
detective could have equalled she was trailing 
Myrtle. Every evening, after she had given 
Margaret her supper and left something for 
Hartigan and the boys, caring nothing for 
their grumblings, she crossed town and waited 
until Myrtle emerged from the house she had 
chosen for her abode. It was, she discovered 
in time, a respectable rooming house. She 
realized with a pang that the girl could have 
afforded better had she not sent home every” 
fortnight a money-order which almost equaled 
her old contribution to the household. By 
dint of scrimping and scraping Agnes had 
used but one of them. She was gathering her 
courage to accost the girl and return the 
others to her, when one night from her post 
of observation she saw Myrtle with the man 
whom she judged to be the writer of the letter. 

He had come to the rooming house not in 
the limousine of Agnes’s expectations, but 
in a taxicab which thrummed in waiting while 
he went within. She had not known he had 
come for Myrtle, and when the girl emerged 
with him, she was surprised. In the flickering 
light from a street lamp he seemed in no way 
the cavalier she had expected. He was slight, 
dapper, and older than she had thought he 
would be. His attitude toward Myrtle identi- 
fied him. As Agnes saw them go off, she 
realized anew how powerless she was, even 
in her watching, for she could not follow them. 
Even waiting for their return was more foolish 
than she felt she should undertake, and she 
gave up the vigil with the added bitterness 
of thought that she had again failed. . 

On the Ogden Avenue car she met Marty 
Hogan. He came to sit beside her, speaking 
to her with a gentleness which brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

“‘Where’s Myrtle?”’ he asked her at last. 

“I don’t know that I should tell you,” she 
said. “She hasn’t let us know.” 3 

“Well, she’s still at the bank,” he said 
almost shamefacedly. “I see her every once 
in a while, but she doesn’t see me.” He stood 
up with Mrs. Hartigan as she arose to alight. 
“I’m looking to see that nothing happens to 
her,” he confessed. 

“So am I,” she told him, but did not venture 
to say how steady was her watchfulness nor 
how impotent its seeming. 

It was in the course of the next week that 
she discovered where Myrtle occasionally 
went with her caller. He came oftener now, 
sometimes in a taxicab, sometimes in a touring 
car which he dismissed at the curbstone. 
One night, an October evening of such sur- 
passing loveliness as is autumn’s best gift 
to Chicago, he elected to walk. Myrtle came 
out with him, and they sauntered to the 
eastward. In the shadows Agnes followed 
them, her heart pounding against her thin 
side, her mouth dry with terror. 

Under a bright canopy which extended over 
the sidewalk on one of the city’s main thorough- 
fares they turned into a doorway. Agnes 


Mrs. Hartigan 


crossed the street for vantage point, crouching 
against the pillared entrance to an apartment 
house courtyard. The sound of gay music 
came to her from the upper floors of the build- 
ing which the two had entered. Long lines 
of cars parked at either side of the street 
testified to the number they had already 
brought there. The very repression of the ex- 
terior suggested a revelry which to Agnes 
Hartigan loomed sinful. Vaguely she had 
known the dance halls of the neighborhood 
which surrounded her home. Blatant they 
were, and noisy, and not the places for her 
children, but even they, she knew, were less 
dangerous than this resort of the heavy cur- 
tains and the throbbing, barbaric music. That 
Myrtle should be there! Her brain reeled at 
the thought; and yet every night, she knew, 
the Myrtles of the cities, young, unhappy, 
somehow cheated by life of the right to con- 
tentment, were filling these places, easy prey 
to the wolves who had brought them. Every 
night— 

“They'll not get her,’ Mrs. Hartigan said 
grimly, and the blood of a fighting race seethed 
within her. © 


A POLICEMAN, walking his beat, passed her 

and gave a casual glance toward the cur- 
tained windows across the street. Some one 
came out of the apartment building and almost 
touched her. More cars brought new dancers. 
Gleams of sequins and jewels shone from under 
the women’s coats. The throb of the music 
beat faster. Laughter drifted down the stair- 
way as Agnes crept across the street. 

“T can’t,” she told herself, then, “I must” 
braced her sagging steps. 

With the caution of a cat she bided her 
chance. The doorman was opening a sedan 
door as she slipped around the corner of the 
awning and up the stairs. A man coming 
down stared at her, then evidently dismissed 
her as a servant coming on duty. At the 
head of the stairs she hesitated, not knowing 
the course to take, then followed the direction 
of the thrumming, wailing music, and came 
to the doorway of a room flooded with crim- 
son light, crowded with dancers, dazzling 
with bizarre decorations, dizzying with the 
swirl of excitement. A waiter, coming out- 
ward, halted her. 

“T want my daughter,” she said to him. 

“But, Madame—” he protested, seeking 
to halt her passing. 

“I see her,” she said, her gaze winging over 
the heads of the crowd to where Myrtle stood 
with the man who had brought her. 

Dancers began to look toward Mrs. Harti- 
gan. A man, evidently in authority, stepped 
toward her. Waiters wedged in close to 
him, barring her progress. She was dazed, 
frightened, ready to run, fearful of even 
staying, but Myrtle’s head, barely visible 
now, steeled her courage. 

‘T’yve come for my daughter,” she said to 
the man before her. 

“If you will come out,” he was saying, 
“we will call your daughter.” 

“I won’t go,” she said, dreading a ruse 
to keep her from Myrtle. The throb of the 
drums beat on her heart like funeral knells. 
“Pll get her,’ she threatened, but did not 
know it was a threat. Slowly, sturdily, she 
pressed on into the room. 

“S—ss—t,” she heard close to her ear. 
Then hands laid hold upon her, and darkness 
came over her. The lights had gone out, the 
music ceased. 

“Police!”’ some one shouted, and the place 
went into pandemonium. Through it arms 
tightened around her. 

“Myrtle,” she cried. “Myrtle!” 


Something crashed through the dark, 
striking her cheek. Blackness swirled over 
her. 


She came back to consciousness at the 
landing on the stairs. The lights had returned, 
but there was no music. A few men and 


women were hurrying into coats and running 
down the stairway. Waiters scurried in the 
rooms beyond. One of them hovered near 
her, muttering something. A short man 
stood frowningly close. 

“False alarm,” he was saying, “but it might 
just as well have been the real thing.” 

“Are you hurt, mother?” another voice 
asked her, Myrtle’s voice, anxious and angry, 
but already Agnes knew the anger was not 
against her. 

“J—I guess not,” she said. Blood was 
running from her cheek. ‘Maybe you’d 
better send me home.” 

“T’ll take you home,” Myrtle said. 

A man, the man who had brought Myrtle, 
the man who had called for her so often at the 
rooming house, who had written her that 
burning letter so long ago, moved within the 
range of Mrs. Hartigan’s vision. 

“Pll go with you,” he said. 

“No,” said Myrtle. “I’m going alone with 
her—and I’m not coming back.’ There was 
a queer tension in her voice. “Can you 
walk?” she asked Agnes. 

“Pll try,” she said, and on Myrtle’s arm 
went down the steps. 

In a cab that rattled and jumped across 
the ‘cobblestones of the city she sought to 
explain her appearance. 

“Never mind,” Myrtle said. “I’ve known 
you were watching. It—it helped.” © She 
kissed Agnes suddenly. ‘‘Freedom’s not all 
they crack it up to be,” she said, and her 
mother had the dim thought that the girl 
had grown older than she herself had ever 
been. 

“Myrtle, darling,” she said, and began to 
cry. “If I hadn’t been such a coward—” 
she blamed herself. 

“You're not that now,” the girl told her. 

At the door leading up to the little flat, 
however, she felt the old surge of fear return- 
ing. Myrtle was telling the cabman to wait 
for her. 

“Send him away,” she bade her. “T’ll need 
you.” 

The girl hesitated, then obeyed, and they 
went up together. 

Hartigan, only half-sober, was by the 
window of the front room as they entered. 
Agnes quailed’ before him as she had always 
done when he rose, menacing them as of 
old. 

“T told you that you couldn’t come back,” 
he cried to Myrtle. ‘You can’t go the way 
you did, and then think to come back to a 
decent house. You—” 


BY THE mauve light from the arc lamp on 

the street his wife faced him. ‘“‘She’s come 
back,” she said, “to stay as long as she wants 
to stay, and there’ll be no abuse of her while 
she’s here. She’d never have gone if we'd 
treated her right. She’s a good girl. And 
if you say one word to drive her out again—” 
she came close to him, raising to his a face 
of unblinking courage—“‘you’ll be the one 
to go. I’ve stood everything else from you, 
but I won’t stand your coming between me 
and my girl.” 

She waited as if for a blow. None came. 
For a moment Hartigan stared down at her, 
as if doubting the evidence of his senses. Then, 
mumbling, he shambled out to the kitchen. 
Agnes turned to Myrtle and saw the glistening 
of tears on her daughter’s cheek. 

“What kind of a parlor suite do you want?” 
she asked her. 

Sometimes through that night she could 
hear the sound of Myrtle’s sobbing, muffled 
though it was in the pillows, and her own tears 
came, but ere she fell asleep, she had risen 
to a sense of triumph for both of them. That 
night they had crossed a mountain, and on 
the other side waited a valley of peace. The 
avenue, graying in the dawn, ran through it 
a highway of hope, on which in a little while 
the sun would be shining. 
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O chance or excuse for Success ever to 

be ahything but sweet and clean. You 

can take the food shelves, ice chamber, 
drain pipe (including ‘‘trap’’) right to the 
sink and scald and scour them as much as 
you wish. Wash the hard, white enameled 
walls, inside and out, with any cleanser. All 
surfaces are flat and smooth. No panels to 
collect dirt or germs. 


Success keeps uniformly cold, too, for the 
doors always fit tightly. Being all-steel, they 
don’t swell or shrink. Success never leaks, 
for the metal lining is positively water tight. 
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“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
a flavoring extract of rare 
excellence” with the true 
tropic flavor and natural 
color. -Avoid imitations. 
There is no substitute 
that can equal Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla. 
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Thousands of housewives know the value of 
SKIMIT. A necessity in the modern 
kitchen. Gets all the cream from the 
milk bottle quickly, Milk undisturbed. 
Saves buying bottled cream. New use of 
syphon principle causes the cream to flow 
by merely inserting. in bottle. - Starts ~ and 
stops itself. Has spur to_remove_ bottle 
cap. Polished aluminum. - Easily cleaned. 
$1 each. Money back guarantee. 
Send order direct from this ad. 

Agents and Dealers, write at once. 


SKIMIT MFG. CO. : = 
30 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 4!* 
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in your spare time writing show cards, No 
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canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 


with work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE ‘LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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Money! Money! 
The Brillo method 
saves time, labor, Money! 





BRILLO is an amazing 
new householdand kitchen 
cleanser. 10c package lasts 
for weeks. Contains neat 
pads of soft, silk-like metal 
fibre, combined with soap 
cake of purest vegetable 
and polishing ingredients. 


Cleans Instantly! Polishes Perfectly! 
Costs only 10c! 


BRILLO 


CLEANS LIKE L/G/TNVING 


The 10c Package 


Now sold at Woolworth, 
Kresge, Kress and Mc- 
Crory stores; leading 
department, hardware, 


Guarantee 
We will give absolutely 
free a new aluminum 
utensil for any old one 
Brillo fails to clean. No 
gtocery and _ grocery utensil has ever been 
chain stores; all 10c found which Brillo failed 
and 25c stores, to clean. 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package of Brillo, 
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Be Brand Insect Powder kills 
Klies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, Ants, 
R Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, 

iisencies| Moths, Lice on Fowl, Weevil—and 
many other insects. 
Non-poisonous—harmless to man- 
kind, domestic animals and plants. 
Does not spot orstain. No adult- 
eration. Non-explosive. 
Household sizes 15c and 35c. Other 
sizes 70c and $1.25. Large Pump 
Gun 75c. 


Note: If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
35c for large household size. Give dealer’s 
name. Ask for our free booklet “It kills them.” 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Patchwork, cross-stitch and embroidery 
for youthful frocks. Bold designs in filet 
crochet for centerpieces; cross-stitch 


patterns. How to make lovely gifts— 
tea cloths, luncheon sets, collar and cuff 
sets. Illustrated in color. 15 cents post- 
paid. Good Housekeeping, 119 West 
40th St., New York. 
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The Church of Brides 


(Continued from page 20) 


carefully questioned and impressed with the 
importance of the step they are taking, so 
that those ‘“‘whom God hath joined together” 
no man will ‘‘put asunder.” 

And because the Little Church is the mecca 
of sweethearts the world over, it holds a 
tremendous interest for visitors to New York, 
an interest which sends them pouring in a 
continuous stream through its open door all 
day long. They tiptoe up and down its aisles, 
looking with awed eyes at the works of art 
upon. the walls, looming indistinctly in the 
gloom. 

“This is where John and Mary Lou Bartlett 
were married, you know, father,” I heard a 
little, stooped lady telling her husband one day 
as I went by. “And that Marvin girl and 
Martha Lane’s brother, and—” 

How many more she remembered I can’t say, 
for the names tumbled out too rapidly for my 
passing ear to catch, but I did get a glimpse of 
her face which remained with me. Her eyes 
were bright with the spark of romance, and 
her cheeks pink as the sky at dawn. 


The Roll of Romance 


Then I, like all those other thousand visitors, 
who feel they are closer akin. to the Little 
Church Around the Corner than any other 
place in New York, because an aunt, or an 
uncle, or a brother, or a friend was married 
there, began running over the names of people 
who I had been told had made their vows 
within its walls. 

It was there that John Drew was married, 
and there his children were baptized. Irene 
Castle buried her first husband from the mor- 
tuary chapel and walked to the chancery with 
her second. John Hazard, who stalked the 
stage in olden times; Grace White, the bareback 
rider of the Hippodrome’s palmy days; two 
members of the Hanifred family; and oh, a list 
far too long to begin to write, full of wealthy 
and aristocratic personages whose names con- 
jure in New York society, promised there to 
“ove, honor and obey.” 

But why did they choose the Little Church 
Around the Corner, I wondered. And I went 
in to see if I could unearth the fascination the 
Little Church has held since its ‘foundation, 
still holds, and perhaps will ever hold for 
brides, for it is the brides, of course, who 
choose the Little Church. 

I think I discovered it in the atmosphere. I 
felt it as I entered the door—but who can ex- 
plain an atmosphere? There is just something 
about the church—maybe it is the rambling 
way that it is constructed, like one’s old home 
which has been added to year after year as the 
family grew larger and the income increased, 
yet is a complete whole—a home no one would 
dare to change. Or maybe it is the ceiling, 
not vaulted and high, but low and raftered like 
the ceiling of attics where one’s mother and 
father stole away so often to pray. Or maybe 
it is the name it bears, such an intimate, cosy 
name. 

Perhaps you know “The Little Church 
Around the Corner” is not the name by which 
it was christened at all. That is just a nick- 
name given it in 1870 by Joe Jefferson, the 
veteran actor. Mr. Jefferson, in making ar- 
rangements for the funeral of George Holland, 
an English actor, went to a church that then 
stood on the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-eighth Street. The rector declined to 
permit the funeral to be held in his church, but 
added as Jefferson turned sadly away, 

“There’s a little church around the corner 
that might accommodate you.” 

“God bless the little church around the 
corner,” replied Jefferson, and from that day 
the quaint building of many gables on Twenty- 
ninth Street, one door from Fifth Avenue, has 
been best known by that name, although the 
Episcopal Directory lists it as the “Church of 
the Transfiguration.” : 


don’t get the idea. 


Maybe all these things combine to fill the 
structure with the atmosphere of a home built 
around the altar of God, the kind of atmosphere 
that women, no matter how flippant they may ~ 
pretend to be, secretly want to pervade their 
wedding hour. I can’t say positively, nor 
could Miss Mary Henlin, the secretary of the 
church, tell me, though she has been there for 
eight years, a regular mother to the young 
people who come to her in their supreme joy, 

I found Miss Henlin in the office of the 
church, assisting a boy and girl in filling out 
the blanks which are required there of all 
candidates for marriage. 

That transcendent bride-look of happiness 
which changes to beauty the homeliest faces 
hovered over this girl. She was so glowing 
that little thrills of happiness tingled through 
me and made my heart beat faster. Even the 
black eyes of Miss Henlin, which have looked 
upon ten thousand brides, were flashing 
brightly, and her face was wreathed in smiles, 

“Are all the brides so happy?” I asked Miss 
Henlin a few minutes later when we were alone. 

“Indeed, yes,” she replied promptly. “At 
least, most of them are. And some of them 
are much more excited. The girls show their 
happiness more, but the men, I believe, are 
really the most excited. They try to hide it, 
but sometimes they can scarcely write their 
names. 

“A man was filling out one of these blanks 
the other day and came to the question 
‘Bachelor or widower?’ It is a confusing 
question, in a way, for a young man never 
thinks of himself as a bachelor. This young 
fellow held the pen over the space for the 
answer, and his hand shook, and a bewildered 
look came into his eyes. There were several | 
people in the room, so I didn’t want to em- 
barrass him by calling their attention to his 
predicament, but I managed to say in the con- 
versation, Z 

“““Mr. Roberts, you are a bachelor -for only 
a few more minutes.’ 

“His face cleared, and he began writing 
rapidly. When he had gone I picked up his 
card, and in the space was written, ‘A bachelor 
for a few more minutes.’ 


A Sailor’s Bride 


“TI remember distinctly another boy whose 
excitement was almost beyond bounds. He — 
was a sailor laddie, and when he came to 
make arrangements for his wedding, he was so 
elated his eyes danced in his head, and his 
weather-tanned cheeks ran red as fire. His 
sweetheart was an Irish girl, and she was com- 
ing from Belfast to meet him in New York. 

““*The ladies of the Travelers’ Aid are going 
to look after her when she lands,’ he confided 
to me, ‘and they have made me promise not to 
see her until they bring her to the church. I 
It sounds like a lot of 
tommyrot to me, but they insisted until I had 
to give in.’ 

“TI didn’t know why the women had made 
such an arrangement, but I could easily im- 
agine. They had become interested in the 
boy, for he was a lovable chap, and had decided 
to dress his colleen as a bride should be dressed. 
They didn’t want him to be disappointed in the 
way she looked. 

“On the day of the wedding he was here 
hours beforehand, impatiently waiting for her 
to come. At last she drove up in a taxi, ace 
companied by the ladies of the Traveler’s 
Aid. As she stepped out of the car, I caught 
a vision of a fair, blushing face framed in a 
flowing white veil gathered with orange 
blossoms; a white lace dress, and white shoes 
and stockings. I was standing near the boy 
when he saw her. His eyes almost popped out 
of his head, and he cried: ; 

“‘T never saw a bride before except in the 
movies; but my God, ain’t she wonderful! ” 

Miss Henlin’s voice choked as his must have. 


choked, and she was silent for a moment. 
When she did continue talking, it was to tell me 
of the many, many sailors who have wed their 
foreign sweethearts from every land and every 
clime in the Little Church. Then she talked 
of the soldiers who have married there—some 
every year—but regular regiments of them 
during the war. 

“Some of them married just before going 
across,” she related. “They kissed their 
brides good-by at the door, and it would 
almost crush you to see them. During the 
whole time, though, I never saw a girl break 
down until after her soldier was out of sight, 
but I saw one man cry as if the sobs would 
shatter his body—and he was not naturally 
the crying kind. 

“During the ceremony his lips trembled, and 
he could scarcely whisper, ‘I do.’ After it was 
over he came in the office and put his head 
down on his arms and sobbed like a child. 

“‘T will come back,’ he kept on muttering. 
‘T will come back.’ 

“And he did come back. The transport he 
went over on was torpedoed, and he was 
terribly mangled, but the vow he made to come 
back brought him health again, and he and his 
wife are living happily now in Pennsylvania. 


A War Wedding 


“There were many sad weddings then, 
though weddings should never be sad. I 
shall never forget a little white-faced girl with 
big, serious eyes, darkly shadowed, who crept 
into the church late one Sunday afternoon. 
A woman was with her and a man—a soldier 
with his head hung down and his eyes lowered. 
I knew something was wrong and was not 
surprised when the woman told me: 

“<This girl and boy must be married this 
afternoon. He sails for France tonight, and 
he can’t leave her this way.’ 

“T learned that they had been sweethearts 
from their high school days and loved each 
other. During the first days of war, when the 
moral standards of so many girls were un- 
balanced by the stress and excitement of the 
times, they had been weak and foolish. 

“They told me they had been unable to 
secure a marriage license, as the bureau was 
closed when they reached New York. As it is 
against the law in New York to marry any 
one without a license, I began phoning every 
place I knew where I might find a clerk to issue 
one, but I was unable to locate a single official. 

“At last, I went to Dr. Houghton (he was 
rector of the church then, you know) and ex- 
plained the whole situation to him. He said, 

“Miss Henlin, we have got to get a license.’ 

“«T went back to the phone and stayed on it 
for another hour without any results. 

“The boy’s time was growing short. He had 
to be in Hoboken in a few hours. Finally I 
returned to Dr. Houghton and told him my 
efforts were in vain. I can see him now 
standing on the stairs, very erect, a worried 
expression wrinkling his dear old face.” 

Miss Henlin rose from her chair and stood 
as Dr. Houghton had done that Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Then he said, ‘I will marry them if I have 
to go to jail for it.’ 

“The boy had that kicked-dog expression 
before the ceremony, but when it was over and 
his wife slipped her hand into his, I saw him 

‘look deep into her eyes, silently asking for- 
giveness and pledging her happiness. And 
I knew then that everything was all right 
. between them. 

_ “We hear from them now. They have a 
dear little girl, so the letters say, and life has 
turned out very beautifully for them. 

“The morning after the wedding, we reported 
it to the clerk’s office, and he reported Dr. 
Houghton to the district attorney, according 
to his orders, but the matter was dropped, 
and the doctor did not go to jail after all. 

““\ few days later we had a funny wedding 
to offset that sad one. The bride in this case 

was middle-aged—so old, indeed, that I did 
not think to ask her if she had her parents’ 
consent to the marriage. When she came in, 








The stove is hot, 





yet the kitchen is cool 


D° you realize that a woman 
who cooks three meals a day 
spends the greater part of her time 
in the kitchen? Don’t you think 
she deserves to 
have this room 
cool and comfort- 
able — not made 
unbearable all 
through the sum- 
mer by a blazing 
hot cook stove? 
With a Florence 
Oil Range in the 
kitchen it is neces- 
sary to have a fire 
only when cooking 
is actually being 
done. All the work 
of preparing the meat, vegetables 
and dessert is completed—then the 
fire is lighted, and not till then! 


Easy to start 


Just turn a lever and touch alighted 
match to the Asbestos Kindler. In 
a few minutes the most intense 
heat rises in a clear blue flame, 
close up under the cooking. And 


keeps the flame 
close up under 
the cooking. This 
means economy 


of fuel. 





there it stays—it does not spread 
out into the kitchen. 


Burns the vapor of kerosene 


The flame of the Florence is a gas 
flame—not awick flame, such as you 
see In an ordinary oil lamp. And 
the Florence is a real economy, for 
kerosene is a fuel that is cheap and 
always easy to get. 

When you have a Florence 
there is no coal or wood to carry; 
no fire to be shaken or ashes to 
be removed. Don’t buy just an oil 
stove. Visit a furniture or hardware 
store where the Florence is sold. 


Send for free 
booklet 


There is much in- 
formation that 
willinterest you in 
our booklet, ‘‘Get 
Rid of the ‘Cook 
Look’. Drop us 
a line today and 
we shall be glad to 
mail it to you. 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Florence 
Leveler 

on each leg. en- 

ables you to set 

the stove level on 

an uneven floor. 





Florence Stove Company, Dept 592, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, and Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 
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The Church of Brides 


she whispered to me, ‘Is there some place I 


\ N 7 k M ! can change my dress?’ 
A ay to a e oney e “It was not an odd request, for often girls 
bring with them wedding dresses, some simple 
ne i is little voiles ruffled and laced, some heavy silks, 
eo ee ; but all white. I took the lady to a bedroom in 

: the rectory, and there she changed into her 
wedding array. She had everything—‘some- 
thing borrowed, something blue.’ 

“After the service I accompanied her back 
to the room to help her with her street clothes, 
She went over to her suitcase to get something, 
and then sank into a chair and began to weep. 
I was horrified. 

““Oh, she’s sorry she has married him,’ I 
told myself. ‘She doesn’t love him.’ 

“At first, she was so convulsed with sobs she 
couldn’t speak, but after several minutes she 
began wailing: ‘My mother’s spectacles. My 
precious mother’s specs.’ 

“In her hand she held a spectacle case. She 
rocked back and forth in her chair, hugging it 
to her heart. 

“ “My mother doesn’t know ’m married,’ 
she cried. ‘She thinks I’m at the optician’s 
getting her specs mended. And here I am a 
married woman. What shall I do? What 


Girls at Home or in Business  \\\iatt? 


“She was so tragic about it that it didn’t 
- = strike me as funny for several weeks, but now 
Marri ed Girl S every time I think of that old woman staging 
is a run-away marriage, I can not keep from 
smiling.” 
B usy HT OUSeCWIV es and M O th ers Miss Henlin smiled now as she told me about 
it, but in a moment her face became serious 
WE have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your free mo- agar) and her dark, plercing eyes held mine. 
ments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to add to your income. I would like to say right here,” she began 


earnestly, “that though I have seen happy, 
Have you money enough for your summer plans and, later, for the sad, and funny weddings, I have never seen an 


needs of the new Fall season—the new frocks, the emergency bills, the irreverent one. I know many people say that 
ans ‘ the girls of today are frivolous, shallow, in- 
study-courses, for living expenses or perhaps for some little pet extrav- ; 


different; that they don’t love so deeply and 
agances which otherwise you might not feel you could afford? sacredly as girls did in the old days, and that 


they don’t take life as seriously; but I can’t 
believe it. When they come to their weddings, 
they are not flappers, not Bohemians, not wise, 
hardened business girls, but women stripped 
of their sophistication and glorified by love. 
» ° “The brides of today are just the same as the 
J oin the Rainbow Clu b brides of yesterday. Ihave noticed no changes 
during my secretaryship, and I remember 
Ww t too t . f th hearing the doctor remark on one occasion 
Cl ‘a Re: i ee a ee ae eis poe a Steen 5 an that those he married during his last days were 
ub an is a ve gifts. ope you won't delay in sending the no different, so far as he could see, from those 
coupon which will enable me to write to you about our plans. Every who stood before him in his early ministry. 
day that you hesitate me il i ht easil 
eis y e means dollars drifting away that might y A Bride-who Did-Not Gam 






















































Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, in a 
pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


“Only once in my life have I seen a girl make 
No experience is needed and no previous training. You have light of her own wedding, and she never be- 
nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity for profit is came a bride in this church, or in any other, 


so far as I know. She and the groom came 
into the office one afternoon with a group of 
girls hilariously gay. She was giddy and 
light-headed, but the man seemed to be a 
fine fellow, blindly in love. While we were 
waiting for the doctor to come to perform the 
ceremony, the girl turned to me and flippantly 
asked, : 

- ae re a divorce if I get married in 
; ‘ this church?’ r 
Director, The Rainbow Club. “ ‘Are you asking that seriously? I ques- 
tioned her. 

“Sure I am,’ she declared with a laugh. 
‘T don’t intend to marry in any church which 


awaiting you. Fill in and mail the coupon or write me a letter to- 
day, telling me all about your needs. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, prevents me from getting a divorce? 


Good Housekeeping Magazine, Cee people ee in the Little 
ea vee urch can be divorced, but I didn’t take the 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. trouble to tell her that. Instead I said very 
se te a ve ee speak of a divorce in 
ti ig er wedding hour has no business gettin 
ation about your spare-time married, and what is more, the ceremony will 
not be performed in this church.’ Then I sent 
them out. 
Name.. Seam 3 Bie a ee “The girl continued to laugh, but the man 
pats looked humiliated and awakened. He seemed 
a cance —— to see her in her right colors for the first time, 
and I have a feeling that she never got the 
chance to desecrate a wedding ceremony. 
“Once there was—” —e 
But Miss Henlin got no further. <A 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me inform 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 
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knock sounded on the door, and an elderly 
man came in. 

“T’ve been sent around to make arrange- 
ments for a couple from Virginia to be married 
here,” he explained. And then, when he had 
been furnished all the necessary information, 
he started out, but came back to say: “I had a 
brother who was married in the Little Church 
Around the Corner. He left home one night 
and came back an hour later with his wife and 
said, ‘Folks, meet the bride.’ And I had an 
aunt . . .” and so he continued on and on, 
until he had covered several generations of 
brides and grooms. 

‘No one ever came here without telling me 
of their relatives and friends who were me ried 
here,” Miss Henlin said when he had at last 
departed. ‘‘Every one has some one. And it 
is not surprising when you think of the thou- 


sands we have married from all over the globe. 


£ 


A Wedding and a Funeral 


“Sometimes we have so many weddings we 
have a hard time squeezing in the other 
services. Funeral and wedding processions 
have come perilously near meeting at the altar. 
When O. Henry’s funeral services were being 
conducted here, at his request that the last 
farewells be said over him in the little building 
where there was no inequality of position— 
‘where men stripped of their wealth and poverty 
stood as men’—a wedding party was due at the 
chancery. 

“The funeral had been set for eleven o’clock, 
and by some mistake the wedding had been 
scheduled for the same hour. The wedding 
party met at the old Holland House on Fifth 
Avenue, and because of the gaiety was a little 
late in arriving at the church. The funeral 
cortége of O. Henry reached here first. 

“Tn consternation, the ushers of the wedding 
rushed to the hotel and told the bride that 


another girl had got ahead of her and that she 
_ would have to wait until noon for her ceremony. 


The ruse worked, and at twelve o’clock the 
wedding party entered the church that a few 
minutes before had been the scene of the great 
writer’s funeral.’ 

“Do any of these brides and grooms ever 
come back?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, they come every day. As a man 
might go to a fountain of youth to renew his 
boyhood, they come to renew their first love. 
It was only yesterday that a couple rushed in 
here and asked, ‘Do you remember-us, Miss 
Henlin?? They were so eager I hated to say 
I didn’t, but I had to, for I have seen too many 
brides to place them all. 

“We were married here seven years ago,’ 
the woman told me, breathlessly almost, ‘and 
have come back to New York mainly to see 
the Little Church Around the Corner. The 
church did a lot for us. It gave us a feeling 
about our wedding we would have never re- 
ceived in an ordinary’s office. When we came 
here we were so excited we didn’t realize the 
seriousness of the life we were entering, but 
when we stood before the altar in the Little 
Church and heard the words of the ceremony, 
a queer hush settled over us, and it came to 
me that it was an exquisitely solemn thing I 
was doing. My wedding took on a new mean- 
ing. Afterward I told my husband the feeling 
I had known, and he declared that he had had 
the same experience. That is why we wanted 
to come back to the Little Church.’ 

“Many come back with their babies and 
their grandbabies. Mothers and fathers who 
were married here bring their children to be 
christened, and later they bring them to be 
married, and sometimes to be buried. 

“One day a newspaper man was interview- 
ing the doctor in an office adjoining mine. 
heard him ask in rather a cynical tone of voice 
that question you have asked, ‘Doctor, do any 
of these thousands of people whom you marry 
ever come back?’ 

“Just at that moment a man and woman on 
the downward slope of life walked in the door. 
They said they had been married here thirty 
years ago and had been living ever since in 


England. 


“ We landed in New York today,’ they told 
me, ‘and we came to the Little Church the 
very first thing.’ 

“T rushed them in to Dr. Houghton and the 
newspaper man, and I said, ‘Here is your 
answer.’ ” 

“But all the weddings do not turn out 
happily,” I ventured. 

‘No, some don’t,’ Miss Henlin admitted 
reluctantly. “Our brides and grooms have 
their quarrels, but in several instances we have 
remarried couples. Two young writers were 
married here during my first year as secretary. 
After eighteen joyous months, they began to 
quarrel constantly, and soon they were 
divorced. Three years ago they came back 
to the Little Church to be reunited. 

“We thought we could not live together,’ 
the woman told the doctor, ‘but now we know 
we can not live apart.’ 

“Though the doctor would not marry 
divorced persons, in this case he did not 
recognize the divorce. Once married, always 
married, he argued. Because the law of the 
state required it, he performed the ceremony 
over.” 

The “doctor” to whom Miss Henlin re- 
ferred so frequently was the late Dr. George C. 
Houghton, rector of the Little Church for 
twenty-six years. IIe was the most sympa- 
thetic of men, so Miss Henlin told me, ‘in his 
desire to start young couples happily on their 
married way. After he had performed the 
ceremony he would put his hand on the shoulder 
of the groom and say, “Be kind to her, my 
boy.” And then, to the bride, ‘“You must take 
good care of him.” 

As he handed them their marriage certificate, 
he usually remarked with a kindly twinkle in 
his eyes: ‘This is your charter to sail the sea 
of matrimony. Be good mates.” 

He was strictly observant of the rules of his 
church. He would marry no person who had 
not been baptized, nor a girl under age without 
the consent of her parents. Many a time he 
persuaded runaway couples to return home and 
think over the matter more seriously before 
taking the definite step. Marriage to him was 
a sacrament, a holy thing, not to be regarded 
lightly. 

His death in April, 1923, marked the passage 
of the name of Houghton from the rectory of 
the church, with the affairs of which it had been 
interwoven for three-quarters of a century. 
Dr. Houghton’s uncle, Dr. George Hendrick 
Houghton, established the church and was its 
rector for forty-nine years. It was. on a 
golden October Sunday that he opened the 
doors for services—and on that very first 
Sunday a bride walked down its aisle to meet 
her lover at the altar. 


The First Bride of All 


Can you see her—that first bride? A small, 
seventeen-year-old wisp of a girl she was, with 
chestnut brown hair parted in the middle and 
combed straight back from her forehead, and 
big gray eyes. She wore a dress of fine white 
mull, the wide skirt looped with orange 
blossoms. And two tiny clusters of blossoms 
were caught in her hair where the veil began. 

I can see her so plainly, for her oldest 
daughter, Mrs. Randall C. Hall, who is now 
living in New York, has furnished me such a 
vivid picture of her. This first bride’ was Miss 
Ferena McKeeler, and she was married to a 
dry goods merchant of New York, George C. 
Eyland. 

What a procession of brides has followed in 
her footsteps! The Little Church is celebrat- 
ing its Diamond Jubilee, and its third rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Randolph Ray, is inviting all 
these brides and grooms and their children, and 
their children’s children to come back or write 
to the Little Church. From October, 1923, to 
October, 1924, is the church’s “home-coming” 
year, and the millions of people who are con- 
nected by some tie to the little Gothic building 
among the skyscrapers will walk between its 
oaken benches in memory of the days of tulle 
and sacred promises that have been—and will 
be again. 


ashamed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he 
himself, was to blame 


HE had neglected his 
teeth so long that 
he was actually ashamed 





to visit his dentist. Fi- 
nally he became so sensi- 
tive about their appear- 
ance that in conversation 
he habitually distorted 
his mouth in an effort to 
hide them from view. 


A reasonable effort on 
his own part—consulting 
his dentist, conscientious 
use of his tooth brush and 
the right dentifrice— 
might have saved him 
this humiliation. 


Choosing the right dentifrice 


You have heard and read a great deal 
about dentifrices—which ones were 
safe, which one best. 


When the makers of Listerine—the 
safe antiseptic—decided to offer a den- 
tifrice, they faced much the same 
problem. 

First of all, they recognized the need 
of a cleansing medium that would ex- 
actly meet mouth conditions. 

This cleansing or polishing agent had 
to be just the right hardness to clean 
efficiently; yet not hard enough to 
injure that delicate, priceless tooth 
enamel which can never be replaced 
and which when once impaired exposes 
the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 
the enamel 


The company’s chemists finally dis- 
covered a special cleansing substance 
that precisely meets these requirements. 

According to tests, based upon the 
“scale of hardness” scientists employ 
in studying mineral substances, this 
specially prepared cleansing medium is 
actually softer than tooth enamel and 
harder than tartar. Therefore, 1t can- 
not scratch or injure the enamel. 

Yet it cleans thoroughly and leaves 
a delightfully fresh, clean taste you 
will enjoy.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large tube—25 cents 
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/ Send for this 
| FREE Book 


' on Four Posters 


|| — You will enjoy this book of authentic 

and genuinely “exclusive” (copy- 
| righted) designs in Wheeler-Okell Four 
| Posters. And it will help you to make 
a right selection of this most important 
essential of bedroom furnishings. 
Twenty-one exquisitely beautiful de- 
|} signs. Solid mahogany and solid Amer- 
ican walnut. Full and twin bed sizes. 
|| Only expert workmanship and finest 
| finish. Write for your copy of the book 
today. Sent FREE and fully post- 
paid,with name and address of nearest 
dealer, on receipt of your request— 
postcard or letter. Address Dept. 207. 
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NASHVILLE, 
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Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 
tion. Direct from the nation’s cap- 
TCI D ital. Surprisingly moderate 

GR) prices. Send for samples. 
| i Ak - HAUSLER & CO. Dept. B 

CED Washington, D. C. 





Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
{ ao ioe on make 

2 tier (int%,. || fashionable clothes from in- 
Beatin! Clothes || expensive materials. You 
——" can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 

Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
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women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 

ae. cee as 
; WOMAN’S INSTITUTE ] 
I Dept. 8-G, Scranton, Penna. ] 
j Please send me, without cost or obligation, a | 
copy of your 48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful l 

| Clothes.”” I am most interested in learning— 
| 0 How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes i 
{) How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker I 

| L} How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
Lj] How to Harn Money as a Milliner I 
| Name wa VENGipa Sn Ge A Biya a AA ants sad Meas kan aa) rab asaa <:Pemeers ] 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) ! 
| PACIGY OBS rr oa cas ans, = 
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» Peacock 


Feathers 


(Continued from page 72) 


He was impatient. “My dear Mimi. Be 
serious.” . 

“T am serious.” 

“You are not.” 

In spite of her light manner, I knew that she 
was in dead earnest. She was still playing the 
game, but the stakes were high. She didn’t 
want Andy to see her ugly house. She meant 
that he should not see it. He should not take 
back with him the story of her disillusionment. 
And her quick mind had found this way out 
of it. 

Yet I hated the way she had found. I 
wanted her to say: “Oh, we’ve got a hideous 
old house, Andy, but we’re happy. Things 
aren’t a bit what we expected—but we are 
happy. You may go back and say ‘to my 
friends that I am happy because Jerry is mine 
and I am his—and nothing else counts but 
that.” 

I know now that such an attitude was too 
much to expect of any woman. But I judged 
her by myself. I hated poverty—but rather 
than spend my life without her, I would have 
tramped the roads—have slept under the stars. 


‘THE roll of the thunder grew fainter, the 
darkness lifted. I opened the door and the 
sweet, fresh air rushed in. The shadows fled. 


| The world was once more real. 


Andy resumed the subject where our silence 
had*seemed to end it. “Now that I can see 
your face,” he said to Mimi, “i am going to 
find out if you really meant it, when you said 
I was not to come to your house.” 

“Of course, I meant it. Don’t you know 
that no human being has a right to interrupt 
a honeymoon?” 

“Oh, well,” he said gloomily, “if you are 
going to look at it like that.” 

“How else can I look at it?” 

“Yet you said it was ‘peachy’ to see me.” 

“Tt is. But—you and Jerry aren’t terribly 
keen about each other, are you?” 

I had a feeling of unreasonable irritation. 
“We wouldn’t fly at each other’s throats, if 
that is what you mean, Mimi, or scratch each 
other’s eyes out.” 

Andy quite surprisingly agreed with Mimi. 
“Perhaps she is right, Chandler. When she 
was afraid and turned to you, I could have seen 
you hanged with joy. You’ve got her, and I 
might as well give her up. But I’ve seen what 
I wanted. If you hadn’t made her happy, I 
should have tried to find a way to do it.” 

It was a frank declaration of his motive in 
coming. My voice was full of suppressed fury 
as I answered. “I am sorry to seem as 
inhospitable as Mimi.” 

He stared moodily out on the lovely world 
that the storm had left behind—there was a 
sort of silver radiance—the mountains were 
swept with emerald light. 

When at last he spoke, he flung the sen- 
tences forth like a challenge. “I am going to 
France. I want to get into the flying service.” 

With one stroke of the brush, as it were, he 
became a heroic figure. 

“It will be wonderful, Andy!” Mimi was 
illumined. 

He looked down at her. “Will it? Would 
it be wonderful if Jerry did it?” 

“Do you mean that I wouldn’t want him to 
go? Oh, why not, Andy? It would be won- 
derful for any one, if it were for France.” 

I had never heard her speak like that. We 
had discussed the war, and I had known that 
her traditions held her absolutely to the French 
point of view. But here was something which 


seemed to have gone deeper. A sense of the 


sacredness of a cause. It was Andy’s action 
which had revealed it to me. I wondered if 
she would really be willing: to have me leave 
her. To match his heroics with my own? 

We mounted our horses and rode until our 
paths parted, about half-way betweén -our 
ranch and the hotel, which:meant a ride of at 
least ten miles for all of us..- When Andy left 


us, we shook hands with him. We bade hima 
final good-by. Mimi and I stood, for a 
moment, looking after him, then we whirled 
our horses about and rode down the trail in 
the darkening light. 
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DURING the ride home, Mimi had little 
to say to me. She seemed tired and 
dispirited. 

“T had to keep him away, Jerry,”’ she said at 
last. “It sounded—silly. But it was the best 
I could do.” 

“Why not have told him, Mimi?” 

“Do you mean about—the house?” 

“About ourselves. That we could be happy 
in spite of the ugliness. That because we have 
each other we can be happy.”’ I laid my hand 
on her shoulder. ‘Couldn’t you have told him 
that, dearest? And have let him come?” 

She turned a little in her saddle. “Jerry, 
you're not facing it. You didn’t want him any 
more than I. Not really. You're just trying 
to make yourself think that you did.” 

I dropped my hand from her shoulder, and 
we rode on. Our way was dark now, but the 
afterglow still lingered above the mountains. 
Our horses were worn-out, and so were we. 
We came to our ugly ranch house, and no 
light shone to welcome us. 

We went in, and I found my way to the 
lamp. As the flame flared, the disorder of the 
place was revealed. Mimi stood uncertainly 
in the center of the room. Then she lifted her 
hands in a desperate gesture. 

“Do you mind, Jerry, if I don’t stay up? I 
don’t want anything to eat. I am simply 
dead.” es, 

I felt stricken and alone, hurt to the heart. 
But I tried not to showit. “Sit down,” I said, 
“and let me take off your boots. Then Tllheat 
some water good and hot for your bath.” 

I knelt at her feet and unlaced the soft deer- 
skin leggings. I brought her slippers. As I 
put them on, I felt her arms about my neck. 

“You are such a darling, Jerry,” she said, 
and cried as if her heart would break. 
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I THOUGHT we had heard the last of Andy, 

and I tried to put him, as much as possible, 
out of my mind. His coming had in a way 
formed a turning-point in our domestic rela- 
tions. The morning after we met him, Mimi 
walked into the kitchen while I was making her 
chocolate, and announced that she was going 
to help me get the breakfast. 

“T have yours almost ready, dearest.” 

She stood on tiptoe and brushed my cheek 
with her lips. “I am not going to have my 
chocolate in bed any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“I am going to be the angel of the house, 
Jerry.” There was a new look in her eyes, as 
she stood in front of me, beating a tattoo with 
her slender fingers on the breast of my flannel 
shirt. “You take care of your job, and I'll 
take care of mine. I’ll get Mrs. Hayes to show 
me things.” 

“Mimi,” I protested, “I hate to have you 
do it.” 

“You mustn’t hate it, Jerry. It weakens 
me.” Herlipstrembled. ‘I—I have the feel- 
ing that perhaps you can’t stand realities. 
That if you see me without my war-paint— 
you won’t love me.” 

“T shall always love you.” 

She nodded. ‘Oh, of course. You are that 
kind—constant. But the fine glamour—the 
illusion. I wonder how you'll feel when my 
hands are rough, and my hair at loose ends— 
like Dora Hayes.” 

“You will never be like Dora Hayes.” 

“Who knows?” She was smiling a little. 
“After I’ve washed millions of dishes—and 
peeled tons of potatoes?” art 


We had talked for a long time the night 
before. We had declared to each other that 
we would shut, definitely, the door of the life 
which was behind us. Mimi had clung to me 
sobbing, she had seemed all mine for the 
moment. I had sworn that with her as my 
goddess I would write with an inspired pen. 
And things would work out for us, I was sure, 
if we loved enough. 

We were very young—everything had seemed, 
for the moment, possible. We did not know 
ourselves. We did not know each other. We 
did not know life. We were like untried war- 
riors, riding valiantly to battle. 

Well, we got the breakfast—and Mimi 
burned the toast. 

“But tomorrow I shan’t burn it, Jerry,” she 
said, hopefully. ‘You'll see. I am really 
much more intelligent than I look.” She 
threw a kiss to me across the table. 

Yet, when breakfast was over, I could not 
settle down to my desk. “Let’s ride for an 
hour,” I proposed, ‘‘and come back and do the 
work.” 

We rode for more than an hour and came 
back and washed the dishes; and ate lunch, 
and washed more dishes. I sat down to my 
desk at three, and another storm came up; the 
thunder roared and the rain swept across the 
valley; the lightning was like a conflagration. 
Mimi was afraid and ran into my room, and I 
comforted her. Then it was time for dinner— 
and we washed more dishes—we again mounted 
our horses and rode up and up the trail to see 
the moonlight on our little lake. 

When we returned I said: ‘‘My dearest, Iam 
going to sit at my desk for an hour or two. I 
haven’t written a half-dozen lines.” 

“But you’re too tired tonight, Jerry. And 
tomorrow you can do better.” 

But tomorrow was much the same, and the 
day after, and at last a letter from my lawyer 
brought disquieting news of inadequate 
finances. 
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WENT to work then in earnest. I bent over 

my desk for hours. I left the housework 
largely to Mimi and to Timothy Hayes. 
Timothy had entered upon the domestic scene | = ; oe ES 
as a substitute for Sally. He had helped his ed Tes and Salad make 
mother, he could help Mimi. He would have | © eats 
adored doing it for nothing, but I insisted on a S ee : 
wage. He was not an expert, but he was 
industrious. He could wield a broom, and 
wash dishes, and save Mimi a thousand 
steps. 

It was at this time that Quentin, the collie, 
and young Timothy began to be Mimi’s con- 
stant companions. I could see them from my 
window as I wrote, making their way to the 
_ lower level, Quentin keeping well ahead with 
his level trot, Timothy, his face upturned to 
Mimi. They would come back up the hill with 
fresh eggs in a basket, with vegetables from the 
garden, or with fruit from the orchards. Mimi 
was taking her housekeeping seriously. There 
were things to be canned, things to be pre- 
served, and things to be pickled. Mrs. Hayes 
initiated her into all the mysteries. 

After one day’s orgy of preserving, Mimi 
dragged me into the kitchen. ‘Look, Jerry, 
aren’t they wonderful?” 

She displayed row upon row of jars and 
glasses—amber and ruby and deep amethyst 
where the sun shone through. 

She was dishevelled but triumphant. She 
was tied up in a huge gingham apron, and 
there was a burn on her arm. [I tried to be 
enthusiastic about her achievements, but I 
hated to see her in the aspect of a kitchen maid. 
I wished that she might look always as she did 
at the end of the day. She managed then to 
have Timothy put the finishing touches to the 
dinner while she had a quick bath and slipped 
on one of her charming gowns. She would 
come to the table fresh and fragrant, her hair ies See 
carefully coiffed, transformed as it were in oie ae 2B NECTICUT. 
a moment from the kitchen slavey to the 05s Vs Gee 2 SUCCEEDED BY > 
chatelaine of the castle. 

No matter how tired she was, our dinners 
had always this effect of formality. She even 
taught Timothy to serve, so that he might 
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Incense-Like Smoke 
or Aromatic Spray 
Kills Mosquitoes in Bed-Rooms 


Nee again need your 
sleep be broken by hum- 
ming, biting mosquitoes. Burn 
Brack Frac powder in the 
room, or spray the air, screens, 
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light smoke of burning Brack 
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change plates, and pass the bread and vege- 
tables. His ecstasy was complete. He was, I 
am sure, in imagination, cupbearer to a prin- 


vealed the loveliness of her white neck, and 
who was as fragrant as a rose. 
| He liked her best that way—as a princess. 
| And I liked her best—as a princess. Well, who 

can blame a man for that? Yet if I had 
thought of it then as I think of it now, I would 
have remembered that my father’s love for my 
mother had been stable and steady in spite of 
her plain hair, her print gowns, her lack of 
elegance. 
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HINGS jogged along with some effect of 

harmony: and_ happiness through Septem- 

ber and into October. I had finished a story 

and had sent it off. _Mimi’s hand was in mine— 
God was in his Heaven! ‘ 

I had planned to spend the next day up on 
the mountain. There was wood to be cut, and 
I was to take two of my men with me to decide 
on the trees which must be sacrificed. 

Mimi had decided to stay at home. “There 
are tomatoes spoiling on the vines,” she told 
me, “and Mrs. Hayes is going to show me how 
to make catchup and chili.” 

“Must you do it today?” 

“Why not? While you are gone? We'll get 
through early, and I’ll rest and be all ready for 
you. And you won’t see me performing the 
dreadful rites.” 

I put my finger under her chin. “Do you 
really feel that they are dreadful rites?” 

“No, I rather like it all, Jerry. I feel so— 
useful—” She made a little face at me. 
“Perhaps, underneath, I’m just French house- 
wife. Who knows? But you don’t like me 
tied up in gingham aprons.” 

“IT like you in anything,” I protested 
violently. : 

“Not so much when I’m not groomed and 
gorgeous. That’s the man in you, Jerry. 
You men say you want us domestic and house- 
wifely, but you don’t know yourselves. The 
women that you really fall for are the Circes 
and Loreleis.” 

I hotly denied it. I racked my mind for 
literary examples of domestic bliss. There was 
Ruth Pinch and her beefsteak pudding, and 
Bella Wilfer and her cookery book. 

“But it wasn’t Bella and her cookery book 
John Harmon fell in love with,” Mimi reminded 
me. “It was Bella and her curls.” 

She had me there. And with all her air of 
taking the argument easily, I felt a strain of 
earnestness in what she said. I wondered, 
as I rode along, if I had made her feel that 
I valued her for her loveliness rather than the 
finer and deeper things which might develop 
through sacrifice. My father’s words came 
back to me, “When you hold the soul of a 
woman in your hand, Jerry.” 

What did I know of Mimi’s soul—I had 
| talked to her for hours of my own aspirations, 
but she had told me little of hers. Did that 























there not be in her some quality I had missed, 
and which might mean more to me than any 
external charm? It was legitimate, of course, 
to want to save her from drudgery, but should 
I try to save her from a share in the great tasks 
of life? If she was to be always silken and 
shining, might she not lose something of 
spiritual and moral fiber? Yet it was I who 
had wanted to keep her enmeshed in softness. 

With my dreams keyed now to what I would 
say to her when I saw her again, I rode on and 
up, reaching at last the wooded heights. The 
great trees were cathedral-like. I wished that 
Mimi were with me. I felt that her ‘mood 


would meet and soar in such surroundings. 
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M™! had promised to prepare a simple 
dinner. That meant, perhaps, a chicken 


cess—a princess who wore gowns which re- ~ 


mean that she had no aspirations? Might | 


would be as exalted as mine. That our souls. 


roasted by Mrs. Hayes, a vegetable or two that 
Timothy would cook; there was delicious late 
corn in the garden, and there would be melons 
for dessert. I found myself anticipating it all as 
I set my face, that night, toward home. Mimi 
rested and radiant would welcome me, and the 
moment would come when I could tell her of the 
high thoughts I had of her. 

But it was not Mimi who welcomed me, but 
Timothy. 

He came out of the kitchen door, as I dis- 
mounted, and said, “I’m frying some ham for 
your dinner, and do you want your eggs 
turned?” 

“Where’s Mrs. Chandler?”’ 

“She ain’t well, and she’s lying down. 
she don’t want anything to eat.” 

“Not well?” I was startled. 

“No, sir. She came into the kitchen after 
the gentleman called, and told me what to get 
for you, and then she went in her room, and 
she ain’t been out.” 

“What gentleman, Timothy?” 

“Well, he came in a big car, Mr. Chandler— 
while Ma and I were carrying the kettles up 
to our house—and he was just going away when 
I got back.’ 

I did not wait to hear more. I strode through 
the living-room and opened the door beyond. 
Mimi lay on her bed, face downward. One 
arm, thrown out, clutched the pillow. Her 
hair was in disorder, and she wore one of the 
big gingham aprons which Mrs. Hayes had 
lent her. I thought she was asleep. But 
she opened her eyes as I came in, and said, 

“T don’t want any dinner, Jerry.” 

“Mimi,” I demanded, ‘‘what’s the matter?” 

She sat up, and I saw then that she had been 
crying. 

“‘Andy has been here,’’ she said. “He found 
me in the kitchen, cutting up cabbages, and 
with things boiling over on the stove. He—he 
thought I was the maid and asked me the way 
to the Chandler ranch—and I turned around— 
and he recognized me—” 

I gave a quick exclamation, but she did not 
seem to hear me. ‘‘He—stood staring at me. 
And then he gasped, ‘Good God!’ and began 
to laugh, to Jaugh—” she beat a tight little fist 
on the pillow, “and—and after a while he said, 
‘So this is why you wouldn’t let me come—’ ” 

“The cad!” 


And 


HE pushed the disordered hair back from her 

face with both hands. ‘Why shouldn’t he 
., laugh, Jerry? Why shouldn’t he? I had talked 
of—high romance, and he found me a drudge 
among my pots and pans.” 

“Mimi!” 

“Oh, why not speak the truth, Jerry? Be 
honest! T’ve tried not to think it drudgery— 
but it is, it zs—” She began to sob softly. 

I was stabbed to the heart. I knew her 
pride. I knew her humiliation. And all I 
could say was, “My dear, I am sorry.” 

“Being sorry doesn’t help.” She did not 
look at me. 

I sat down in a chair and surveyed her 
moodily. “I suppose he’ll tell the whole of 
St. Louis.” 

“No, he won’t.” 

“ow do you know?” 

“T made him promise not to.” 

“Mimi, you didn’t ask a favor of him?” 

“T did. Why not?” 

“Tt puts both of us in his power.” 
see my frowning face in Mimi’s mirror. 

“T know that as well as you do, but it couldn’t 
be helped.” 

After a tense silence I said: “How did he 
happen to stay on? I thought he had left this 
part of the country long ago.” 

“le did go—and he came back. He leaves 
for France in two weeks. He wanted to say 
good-by to me, Jerry.” 

Jealousy flamed. ‘He dared?” 

“Ves.” 

“How long did he stay?” 

“An hour, perhaps.’”’ She got off the bed 
and began to brush her hair. Her cheeks 
showed white in the mirror, and there were 
deep circles under her eyes. 


I could 


“What else did he say, Mimi?” 

She turned and faced me. “I might as well 
tell you. He—he asked me to go with him, 
Jerry.” 

“Mimi—!’ 

She nodded, her lips were dry. “It—it was 
dreadful. It was like a nightmare—from 
which I shall never—wake up.” 

If I had taken her in my arms then and com- 
forted her! But I was raging. Andy with his 
money, with his insolence, with his air of a 
conqueror. 

“And you let him stay—and make love to 
you—P?” 

Her hand went up to her throat. 
really think that, Jerry?” 

“He stayed an hour. You should have sent 
him away at once.” 

I hardly knew what I was saying. I was 
mad with the pain of it all. I could see Andy 
standing in the kitchen door—graceful, per- 
fectly groomed—and Mimi in her gingham 
apron! 

I was overthrown in that moment by the 
facts I had never faced. Mimi was not a fairy 
princess. Our house was not a shining palace. 
And Andy had found it out—and he had 
laughed! 


“Do you 
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I WISH I might forget the things Mimi and 

I said to each other that night. We were 
young, hurt, humiliated, and each blamed 
everything on the other. 

Mimi had been, she felt, “fooled” by the 
whole situation. “You seemed so sure, Jerry. 
How could I know how awful it was?” 

And I had flung back, “Perhaps you are 
sorry that you didn’t marry Andy,” and she 
had retorted, 

“Perhaps I am!” 

We were utterly crude, primitive—we did 
not care how our words stung. 

At last, however, I began to come to my 
senses. ‘“‘Mimi, Mimi, we are saying things 
which may separate us forever.” 

“Are we? I don’t seem to care, Jerry. I’m 
not big enough to be the heroine of your 
romance. You need a perfect woman—and 
I’m just human.” 

It ended by her shutting the door on me, and 
for a long time after thatI could hear her 
crying. 

I dread to write of the days which followed. 
Mimi and I met like strangers. Neither of us 
could forgive the hot words we had flung out 
in our anger. We hardened our hearts, nursed 
our grievances. 

At last, I could stand it no longer. I re- 
solved to send Mimi back to her mother. 
Anything would be better than this—to live 
under one roof like enemies. I had enough 
money to make my plans possible. My story 


shad been accepted and well paid for. 


“JT want you to take this check, Mimi,’ I 
said to her, “and go to St. Louis. The winters 
up here are hard—and the change will be good 
for you.” 

“But what will you do, Jerry?” 

“Stay on the job and write. I can get my 
meals at Mrs. Hayes’ with the rest of the men.” 

“Oh ‘how silly, Jerry!” The way she said it 
sounded more like the old Mimi than any 
words she had uttered since that awful night. 
“You couldn’t stand it to be alone. And 
anyhow I’m not going.” 

She spoke with an air of obstinacy. And 
she stuck to her decision. I felt, however, that 
she was held by her pride, rather than by love 
or loyalty. She would not return to her own 
people with the effect of failure. 

The autumn days came on quickly. There 
were some golden ones and others which were 
dreary and dark. At last the first snow drove 
the white flakes over the valleys. 

I could see ahead of us months of isolation. 
I had a feeling of desperation. I could stand 
it for myself, but what of Mimi? 

Yet as the time went on, I began to find in 
my wife certain qualities which surprised me. 
There was a steadfastness, an adjustment to 
difficulties, which were amazing, when one con- 
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sidered the butterfly life she had led. She 
systematized her housekeeping and spent part 
of the check which I had received for my story 
as wages for Dora, who had returned home 
when the hotel closed. Timothy went to 
school seven miles away, driving the rest of the 
children in the little car. There were dancing 
lessons for the children in the living-room with 
the rugs up, and there were tableaux and 
charades, stories told by the big stove, corn 
popped in the kitchen, and candy made in 
incredible quantities. 

I was not always a part of the gay group. I 
was writing now in dead earnest. I had kept 
Hayes on, and it added greatly to the expense. 
The men were hewing and hauling timber. I 
hoped that by intense industry I might relieve 
the financial situation. J had a feeling that I 
must make good, that I must win my own self- 
respect, before I could demand respect of Mimi. 

For the thing which stung most was the 
knowledge that Mimi held me lightly as.a 
dreamer of dreams. I was a lad who had 
loved and had not known how to hold what I 
had won! I was a poet, not much to be de- 
pended on in practical affairs! 

One day, as I sat at my desk, I reached into 
an inner pocket for some papers. In taking 
them out I brought with them a small spool of 
sky-blue silk! 

I set it before me on the desk and remem- 
bered the day I had bought it. That golden 
day when Mimi and I had walked together and 
when she had said, “I have saved all of your 
letters in a little box—” and I had called her 
“Dearest.” 

I wondered if she, too, remembered. I 
wanted to go to her and ask. J was on my feet 
to do it when the door opened. 

“Lunch is ready, Jerry,” she said. 

I held out the little spool. “I was thinking 
of the day I bought it.” 

She looked down at it, as it lay in my hand. 
Not a muscle of her face changed. She was 
serene, indifferent. “Oh, what a romantic boy 
you are, Jerry.” 

I wondered sensitively if she had meant 
“Yomantic fool.” 


Io 


I CAME home, some weeks later, after a ride 

to a neighboring ranch, to find such a change 
in our living-room that I stood petrified on the 
threshold. 

The awful rug was gone, and some of the 
awful furniture. Gone were the awful pictures 
on the walls. As there was nothing to take 
their places, the room had a sort of grim 
emptiness. 

Mimi, coming in, announced: “I couldn’t live 
with it any longer. I thought we could sand- 
paper some of the pieces that are left, and put 
on a dark stain—and we can do the floor. The 
children want to help. You don’t mind, do 
you?” 

I didn’t mind in the least. I even ventured: 
“There ought to be a fireplace. Perhaps we 
can manage that.” 

“Tt would be heavenly.”” Mimi was stand- 
ing in front of the high-shouldered stove. 
“And anyhow we’ve made a beginning.” 

It was some time after that, looking up from 
the barn where I was at work, I saw a band of 
Indians approaching the house. I sent one of 
the men at once to Mimi, lest she be startled, 
and as soon as I could I followed. 

I found one or two braves and a half- 
dozen squaws assembled in the kitchen. Mimi, 
with a flush on her cheeks and a sparkle in her 
eyes, was bargaining for the blankets they had 
brought, the baskets and beadwork. 

“Jerry,” she said, as she saw me, “aren’t 
they charming? Look at these blankets.” 

They were most attractive in their blacks 
and grays, with touches of flaming red. There 
were baskets in all shapes and colors, a pair of 
antlers, a bearskin rug. 

Mimi was buying everything, giving in ex- 
change certain trinkets—a sparkling brooch, a 


Feathers 


tiny jeweled watch. The Indians knew the 
value of the jewels. They were no longer 
unsophisticated savages. They had dealt long 
enough with white men to be shrewd. 

“This for this,” Mimi would say, and they 
would weigh the matter and consider. 

When she produced at last a string of coral 
beads carefully carved, the eyes of one of the 
women brightened. She said something to the 
old chief. He held out his hands for the beads. 
“Mimi,” I said, ‘‘don’t sell them. Let me 

”? 

She shook her head. 
Jerry.” 


] SAT down and watched her. She drove a 

sharp bargain with the old chief—two of the 
lovely blankets or no beads. At last he gave 
in, and presently the band went away, having 
had a drink of our new cider and some of 
Dora’s doughnuts. 

Mimi danced ahead of me out of the kitchen. 
“Everything is going to be simply darling,” 
she assured me, and for an hour after that we 


pa : 
“T’m doing this; 


were busy putting the things in place— - 


transforming the living-room into delightful 
harmony with the grays and blacks and 
reds. 

“Vil put gray cotton covers over that awful 
brocade,”’ Mimi exulted, ‘“‘and we’ll tear the 
paper off the walls and tint them.” 

It was a task which took some weeks, and the 
climax came when I set Hayes and all his men 
to work on the fireplace—building a great 
stone chimney and having a mantel of a split 
oak log. 


Hayes grumbled while he was doing 
it. ‘You'll freeze,’ he assured me. But 
we compromised by putting the big 


stove in the dining-room, where its heat 
overflowed and kept the living-room at even 
temperature. : 

And now a fire blazed on our hearth, and 
Mimi and J sat in front of it night after night, 
I with my books and writing pad, and she with 
her eternal knitting. We had the effect, at 
least, of domesticity, although she knew and I 
knew that the thing which makes a hearth 
sacred was lacking. 

It was about this time that I began to see 
that Mimi’s pride was not a thin garment to be 
torn by adversity: it was, rather, a robe which 
could be worn with an air in the midst of hard- 
ship. It was Mimi’s pride which had made this 
room restful and charming. It was her pride 
which kept her hair brushed and beautiful, and 
her hands smooth and white. It was her pride 
which gave to our dinners the effect of formal- 


ity. We dined now on a little table drawn up in ~ 


front of the fire, and it was Mimi who made 
squares of gray linen, and who put oranges or 
red apples in a gray and black bow] for a center- 
piece. Whatever came, life must have for her 
its beauty. She could not live without it. She 
packed away many of the exquisite gowns she 
had brought, and altered others so that they 
were simple and appropriate. | 

I began to see that she was, in many ways, 
like my mother. They had, both of them, the 
sense that man may sink into savagery unless 
woman holds him to his black coat and three 
courses at dinner; and to the things which make 
for order and for dignity. 

So as she sat by the fire, night after night, 
my little wife became the symbol of something 
which I must strive for. I might win from her, 
perhaps, that which she had never given. 
She looked upon me now as a builder of castles 
in the air. I must show myself able to erect 
firm foundations. 
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THE knitting which kept Mimi busy was 
for the men who were at war in France. 
America was being called upon to do what she 
could for the refugees from Belgium and other 
invaded territory. Letters from Bernice told 
us that Andy had gone and that Lionel was 
going. aa 


“And I am going with him,” Bernice said. 
“The blood of our ancestors calls us, Mimi.” 

Mimi read the letter and sat with her eyes 
fixed on the fire. “I know how Bernice feels,” 
she said; “it was the home of our grandfathers.” 

It had been the home not only of the grand- 
fathers, but of the grandmothers with the ball- 
gowns—the ones who had danced with La- 
fayette. No such blood flowed in my veins, 
yet I, too, was thrilled by the thought of 
Lafayette. 

It was, I think, early in December that the 
idea began to form in my mind of going to 
France. I would win Mimi back by a heroic 
defense of her land, the land she loved. With 
my fatal sense of dramatization, I began to 
make pictures of myself with the battlefield as 
background. I could fight for Mimi’s love. I 
might even die for it. I might thus redeem 
myself. J had become less than a hero in my 
own eyes; I might prove more than a hero in 
the eyes of the world. 

There is no telling what I might have done 
while this mood possessed me if Hayes had not 
fallen ill and two of the men left because of the 
loneliness. 

I could get no one to take their places, so I 
was forced to do double duty, going shuttle- 
like from my desk to the work of the farm. My 
stories suffered because of my divided mind, 
and there were fewer acceptances from the 
editors. I came in at night dead-tired, beaten 
sometimes by storms, to find Mimi by the fire, 
quiet and composed, a purring pussy-cat or two 
on the hearth-rug, the table charmingly set, 
its orange and gray and black colorful against 
the golden background of flames. 

Resting there, I seemed enclosed in a circle 
of peace. For that moment I worked through 
the day. I wondered if Mimi knew how I 
worshipped her, as she sat, a tranquil figure, 
telling me the things she had read in the daily 
paper, but telling me nothing that was in her 
heart. 


S° DECEMBER came, and Christmas. We 

‘were to have a tree for the small Hayeses. 
Hayes’ illness had made Dora the only wage- 
earner in the family. The ranch supplied food 
and to spare for every one, but if there were 
to be Christmas presents for the children, Mimi 
and I would have to provide them. 

“T’ve a lot of little things,” Mimi told me, 
“and there are yards and yards of silver ribbon 
on a dress I shall never wear. And we can 
make cherry clusters of the cranberries, and 
pop-corn balls and chains. And on Christ- 
mas day we will have the dinner here. Mrs. 
Hayes will come over and cook it.” 

“To you mean that you'll invite them to 
dine with.us?” 

“Of course,” easily. ‘“Why not?” 

Why not, indeed? But it was her first step 
in democracy. In our first days on the ranch, 
Mimi had looked upon the Hayeses as a queen 
might look upon her vassels. That she called 
them now her friends was an evidence of a 
revolution in her social ideals. 

“We want the biggest turkey ever,’ she 
informed me. 

I laid my hand on her arm. I wanted to 
tell her how I adored her. 

She drew away, smiling but unapproachable. 

“We want the biggest turkey ever,” she re- 
peated, and I dropped my hand from her arm. 

“Vou shall have it,” I said. 

“And the biggest tree, Jerry?” 

“Yes. J’ll cut it myself.” 

‘But it was not, after all, the biggest tree. 
* We chose the one we wanted several! days later, 
as we rode over a new trail to get our first wide 
view of the snow-capped range. 

It was late afternoon, cold, stimulating, and 
with the sun beginning to slant across the 

mountains, when we came upon a little tree 
which stood apart from the others on the very 
top of a hill. It was a spruce, perfect in its 
proportions, and tipped with silvery growth. 
But it was not mere symmetry which caught 
our eyes. It was, rather, the effect given it by 
-the sunset sky back of it—through every tip 
and twig and branch blazed a red glory, until 





Try This 


Vanilla Junket Ice Cream 
Makes 1 Quart 


2 pkgs. Vanilla Junket Pow- 
der 

Y% pint cream 

1 pint milk 


Warm the milk slightly, dis- 
solve in it all the Junket 


Powder at once, pour into 
freezer can, let set in warm 
room until jellied. (Milk 


may be warmed in freezer can 
if can is set in hot water.) 
Place can in freezer, pack 
with ice and_ salt, freeze 
slowly to thick mush; add 
cream, whipped if convenient ; 
finish freezing rapidly. This 
recipe is good for using Junket 
Powder of any flavor. Some 
tastes may require a little 
more sugar. 
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Milk for Health, made DELICIOUS! 


Give them Junket Often 


Nothing can be more wholesome for growing 
children than Junket because Junket is MILK 
in a form they all love and prepared for more 
ready and complete assimilation. 


More and more are mothers in America and 
Canada giving children Junket as often as three 
times a day, with every meal, as so many do 
among the healthful Scandinavian peoples of 
Europe. 


For the sake of robust health for the little ones. make 
Junket for them often. They like it and it is so good 
for them. 


Grown-ups, too, find Junket a delightful form in 
which to consume milk. It serves as a light, tasty 
dessert with real food value and it is easy to make 


Keep a package of Junket Tablets on hand at all 
times. When you think “Milk” think “Junket.” 


Have you tried the new Junket Powder? It makes 
Junket the same as the Tablets, but it is more con- 
venient to use as it has the required amount of sugar 
and flavor already added. With it Junket can be made 
in a jiffy. Simply stir in warm milk and let set! 
6 pure flavors to choose from. 


If your grocer hasn't Junket Powder (or Tablets) 
he can very easily get it, and will, if you ask him to. 
Tablets and Powder sell for 15c a package. 


Send 4c and grocer’s name and address and we will 
mail samples of both Tablets and Powder. Ask for 
free copy of Illustrated Recipe Booklet. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 





f Tur Junker Fouks, 

i Little Falls, N. Y. 

: In Canada—Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Toronto. 

1 I am enclosing 4c in stamps. You may send me Samples 
1 of Junket Tablets and Powder and [Illustrated Recipe 
1 Booklet. My grocer’s name and address is 
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The Garland - Wil- 
colator illustrated 
above, is a scientific 
gas oven heat regu- 
lator with a most 
complete cooking 
chart on the dial. 
With the Garland- 
Wilcolator, your 
baking, broiling, 
roasting, preserv- 
ing, etc., are easily 
and accuratelydone, 
eliminating the 
usual tedium of oven 
watching. 






COOKING 





Why You Can be Sure 
of Garland 


Garland began, fifty years ago, with the idea 
that the friendship of the home—the wife 
and the mother—was vital to this business. 


That conviction solidified into a permanent 
policy—into a tradition which governs every 
manufacturing process which enters into the 
building of Garland Stoves. 


The American people believe in Garland— 
millions of them—and buy without hesita- 
tion because of that belief and the familiar 
old Garland symbol. 


That belief and confidence is the most valu- 
able asset in this business—it is your positive 
guarantee that Garland is built soundly, 
scientifically and well. 
If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland 
dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking prob- 


lems, write direct to us, because there is a Garland 
heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Peacock Feathers 


the tree shone and sparkled as if lighted by a 
thousand candles. 

“Jerry, look!” Mimi cried. ‘Did you ever 
see anything so wonderful?” . 

We watched until the light faded and the 
little tree was stripped of its splendor. 

“How lonely it seems!’ Mimi said. ‘Per- 
haps it will never be lighted that way again. 
That was just its moment.” 

“Why not give it another moment, Mimi? 
Why not make it our Christmas tree?” 

She caught at that. Our imaginations met. 
We saw the little tree triumphant in its 
Christmas beauty. 

In the evenings which followed, Mimi dressed 
a doll for Susie Hayes and one for Mary Hayes, 
and with these finished she produced a doll 
which so resembled herself that I stared at it 
in amazement. 

“T am going to make it look like my peacock 
picture,” she told me, “and send it to Bernice 
to be sold at the French Bazaar. She wrote 
to me about it. Ever since I’ve been trying 
to think of something that would create 
a sensation, and this will. They’ll auction it 
off. I sent to Denver for a doll with hair of 
the right color, and I have put some of my 
own with it.” ; 

So artfully had she mingled her own hair 
with the hair of the doll’s wig that the effect 
was that of the head-dress in the painting. 
Lacking a jeweled°comb, Mimi had made one 
of the eye of a peacock’s feather. With water- 
color paints she had given the doll’s insipid 
countenance something of her own vividness. . 

“T shall make the dress exactly like the pic- 
ture, Jerry. It will sell, and they will get a 
lot of money forit. I know that crowd. They 
will say, ‘It is Mimi Le Brun, to the life.’ T 
think Pll tell Bernice to ask Olga to lend the 
painting. I wouldn’t ask her for the world, 
but Bernice could.” i 


WAS still looking at the doll. “If Pll pay 

you enough for your charity, will you let me 
keep it?” 

She shook her head. ‘You have me.” 

I caught her hand. “Have I really, 
Mimi?” 

“Well, haven’t you?” But her tone was 
remote, and she went on immediately. “Wait 
until you see her dressed, Jerry. I’ve used the 
sash of one of my peacock gowns—” Her 
hand was withdrawn. 

But I was not to be put off. “Let me see 
where you cut your hair.” hs 

She took out a pin or twe and bent her head. 
On the very top the curls were short. With 
that tawny mane so close to me and with her 
eyes hidden, I lost my fear of her. I swept her - 
into my arms. 

She struggled to free herself, and I let her go. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said breathlessly. 
“It is absurd, Jerry, after all that has hap- 
pened, to act as if we were lovers. 

“Nothing has happened which can not be 
forgiven.” 4 ; 

“It isn’t a question of forgiveness, isit? It is 
a matter, it seems to me, of disillusionment.” 

She picked up the doll. “I shall have to 
make her slippers. Do you think you could 
manage a high little wooden heel, Jerry?” 

I was helpless before the perfection of her 
manner. She would have no quarrel. We sat 
by the fire with an effect of harmony. Yet we 
were as far apart as the poles. 

When the peacock gown was finished, Mimi 
sent the doll away, and in due time a letter 
came from Bernice. ; 

“My dear, you should have seen the bidding. 
It sold for a thousand dollars. Olga got it, or 
rather the man she is to marry got it. It 
stood on a table in front of the portrait, ang 
everybody was simply mad about it. I wanted 
it more than anything—but I hadn’t the 
money.” 

When Mimi looked up from the letter, I saw 
that her eyes were blazing. “So Olga got hie 
she said in a stifled voice, “Olga! She gets 
everything. She got—grandfather.” 


She was like a hurt child. The memory of 
her grandfather was always a poignant one. 

That night I wrote to Olga. I told her that 
I wanted the doll. And that I would mail her 
the check for it. The next morning, by tele- 
phone, I sold a piece of timber-land for a 
thousand dollars. 
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O days before Christmas I went up into 

the woods to cut the little tree. I had 

decided to walk and to take no one with me, 

for the men were busy, and the tree would be 
a light weight for my young strength. 

It was clear when I started, but with a heavy, 
slate-gray sky which seemed to press close to 
the mountain tops. 

“Tt looks like snow,” I said. 

“Why not cut a tree nearer home, Jerry?” 
Mimi asked me. 

“You liked that one, didn’t you?” 

“SVies 7” 

“Well, that settles it.” I stood smiling at 
her, wrapped to the ears, with Quentin at my 
heels. 

The big dog wanted to go with me, but I 
would not let him. Mimi and Dora were 
alone; a storm was coming on. I would feel 
safer if Quentin were in the house. Up through 
these mountains came, now and then, fugitives 
from justice. When our farm men were busy 
on the lower level, they were hard to reach. 

So Quentin stayed, standing wistfully beside 
Mimi, as I went away, and the next time I saw 
him, my dulled eyes took him for a coyote or 
for a starved wolf strayed from the timber. 

The wind was at my back, and I could feel 
the force of it bearing me up like broad wings 
as I made the ascent. I dreaded to think that 
it would beat me back when I faced it on my 
return. 

It changed, after a time, however, and snow 
came with it—light flakes at first, then the 
steady drive of them. I was glad of the still- 


ness after the roar of the wind, and I was glad, 
too, of the beauty, with the slender aspens 
stretching bare arms up to receive their white 
mantles; the evergreens, their. dark loveliness 
half-hidden by a pallid veil. 

I remember I was in a somewhat solemn 
mood. I had arrived at a fixed resolve: When 
the first of the year came, I would sail for 
France. This would release Mimi. She could 
go back to St. Louis without a sense of humilia- 
tion. The sale of the ranch would keep her 
for a time in apparent affluence. People need 
never know that there had been no shining 
palace. The incident would be, in a sense, 
closed. When I came back would be time 
enough to take up my own problems, and 
I might never come back. 

But whatever came, Mimi would be proud 
of me. That was, after all, the peak of my 
desire. Perhaps, when I left her, she would 
see me as something besides a fool and a fail- 
ure. I might even do something in France 
which would set me apart from other men. 

So, weighing it all, I came at last to where 
the little tree stood. It was half-wrapped in 
a blanket of snow, but I knew it by its isolation 
and by its perfect lines. 

I stripped off my outer jacket and went to 
work. The sound of blows echoed dully in the 
snow-laden air. I worked with a will, and at 
last the little tree surrendered. It came down 
with a sort of rushing sigh which smote my 
heart. Would, after all, the glory we would 
give it compensate for the years it might have 
lived on the mountain side? 

The storm was increasing when I started 
down with my load. The snow, like a thick 
white curtain, hid the mountains; hid every- 
thing, indeed, so that at last I began to fear I 
was not following the familiar trail. 

I think then that I must have stumbled; a 
gopher hole, perhaps, or a sliding rock. I was 
aware of a crashing fall, of grinding, sickening 
pain, then the white curtain came down upon 
me and shut out the world. 


(To be concluded) 


Portia and a Bone 
(Continued from page 57) 


car. Hence his vigilantly forbidding expression 
as he glanced up. 

The bone rolled forward, along his sloping 

- front paws, and balanced itself precariously on 
the sill of the open door. Another ounce of 
momentum, and it must have fallen to the 
running board and must have bounced thence 
to the sidewalk. 

’ This thought occurred to the man who had 
stopped carelessly in his morning stroll to see 
the collie gnawing the bone in the car-bottom. 
Coak was one of those rare beings, an innate 
dog-hater. In early childhood he had sought 
to poke a sick and stray hound out from under 
the steps of his father’s house. He had used a 
sharp-pronged rake for the purpose. The sick 
dog had been scraped and goaded past patience 
and had flown at him, inflicting several light 
bites and an unforgettable nervous shock. 

’ From that time Coak had had a horror and 
hatred for all dogs. His views on the subject 
had brought him scant popularity in his dog- 
loying neighborhood, until the recent crusade 
had aligned him for once with the majority of 
his acquaintances. He reveled in the fond 
belief that at last the village was to rid itself 
of the friendly dogs which were its pets and 
which were his bane. 

Many a time had Jabez Coak seen Wolf on 
the trips of The Place’s car to the village. In- 
deed, he had seen him, from a safe distance, 
when Wolf so mistakenly had snapped at 
Ranson, the expressman. 

Wandering down the street, this morning, 
Coak had paused involuntarily at sight of the 
collie curled up in the tight space at the bottom 
of the machine’s front seat, beside the steering 
wheel and emergency brake, munching the 
lusciously meatful bone. Contemptuous fas- 
cination held him for an instant, while he 


watched the meal. Then Wolf started up 
angrily at sight of him. And the bone rolled 
forward, balancing perilously toward a fall 
from the doorsill to the street. 

Coak saw at once the probability that this 
large and greasy and red-stained chunk of 
bone would tumble on the immaculate walk, 
smearing the cleanliness of the pavement and 
attracting flies, besides exuding grease whereon 
one might readily slip and break a leg. 

The man was fussily fastidious about such 
things. Not ten feet away stood a corrugated 
iron trash receptacle, one of several which 
Coak had persuaded the borough to install for 
the depositing of rubbish that otherwise might 
have disfigured the street. 

Coak looked apprehensively at the swaying 
bone. Wolf looked vexedly at Coak. The 
man did not dare take the bone from in front 
of the dog’s forefeet and put it in the receptacle. 
At least, not while Wolf was eyeing him so 
forbiddingly, 

Then, all at once, the collie’s grim air changed 
in a trice to a look of happy expectancy. His 
uncannily keen ears had caught the vibration 
of the Mistress’s returning step. Turning 
away from the gloomily watchful Jabez Coak, 
the dog glanced over his shoulder toward the 
opening door of the post office, oblivious of 
everything except that his adored deity was 
coming back to him. 

This was Coak’s grand chance. He wasted 
no time before availing himself of-it. Out 
darted his skinny hand to grab the bone and to 
toss it into.the receptacle before it should drop 
to the sidewalk. 

He moved with much swiftness. But no 
creature, except perhaps a striking snake, is as 
quick as the best type of collie. Wolf sensed or 
heard the outdarting of Coak’s hand. That 
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FOLDING 


Jelly Strainer 


or making jelly, straining grape or other 

fruit juices, you will find this strainer 
very convenient. After the work is done, 
you can fold it flat in half-a-minute. It is 
then compact and easy to put out of the 
way, only occupying a space 20 inches long 
by 914 inches wide and 2 inches deep. 
It is well made and will last for years. 
The cloth bag has no seams to rip open and 
is easily removed for washing. 












Thousands are now in use and are sold by 
the best department and house furnishing 
stores. Order from them. If they cannot 
supply or will not order for you, use the 
coupon below. 
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UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Utility Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 








Gentlemen: — 





mail me one of your "UTILITY” No. 5 Jelly 
Serainers. I am enclosing one dollar ($1.00) with the dnderstanding 
that if not satisfactory, it may be retumed and my money will be 
refunded. 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a clean china dish” - 












of Insulation 


Send for actual sample of por- 
celain used in the Leonard one- 
piece food chamber. We willinclude 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet, “‘Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators” and cat- 
alog of 75 sizes and styles. Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Co., 407 Clyde 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
On Sale * 
All Year’ Round 











©, H. LEONARD 
Pioneor of home ref rgration 
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Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 

for years. Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. 
Medium size $2.50, postage paid. 
Canadian 50c extra. See 
— ¥ dealers or ask for folder. 


THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Mum” 


is the word! 





*“Mum”’’ prevents 
all body odors 


What a comfort!—to preserve 
all day that fresh, “after-the-bath” 
feeling of daintiness! 

“Mum”, the snow-white cream 
—not only prevents perspiration 
odor, but a// body odors. “Mum” 
is so effective and so safe that 
dainty women use it with the sani- 
tary pad. 25cand sSocatall stores. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to introduce to you another toilet essen- 
tial we make this Special Offer: 25¢ “Mum”; 25c¢ 
“Amoray’’—the Powder Perfume Talc so rich in rare 
and costly perfume that its fragrance lasts all day. 50c 
worth for 40c postpaid. Or we will send you the items 
separately. Please give dealer’s name and address. 


ke Mum Mfg. Co. 
1116 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 








Never Use a Knife! 


It is so easy to get rid of acorn. Blue-jay 
ends them. Stops the pain instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes 
out. Does away with dangerous 
paring. Get Blue-jay at your druggist. 
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MAKE 
AT HOME 


You CAN MAKE good money riting show 

cards at home in your spare time Quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 





supply you with work at home no matter where 


you live and pay you cash each week, Full par- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write to-day 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
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Portia and a Bone 


hand was approaching the car which it was 
his life-duty to protect in its owner’s absence. 
He wheeled about just as Jabez’s fingers closed 
on the bone that lay on the doorsill. 

Before Coak was aware that the collie had 
turned, Wolf’s jaws had him by the wrist. 
Silently, with the speed of light, the collie 
had struck. Well it was for Coak that the 
cramped space crippled the dog’s lunge. As 
it was, the jaws clamped shut, not on the bare 
skin of the wrist, but upon the tough cloth of 
the sleeve-edge. Even so, the wrist was 
pinched as in a vise. The keen teeth, too, 
sheared their way through the thick cloth and 
into the flesh, before the howling man could 
wrench free and reel backward. 

‘Wolf!’ cried the Mistress, who had come 
out on the post office steps just in time to 
witness the ultra-brief attack and its cause. 


AG HER imperative call, Wolf checked him- 
self almost in mid-air as he was preparing 
to launch his muscular body from the car to 
the man’s throat. He stood where he was, 
looking like a red-gold statue of arrested 
motion. The Mistress hurried forward. 

“Your mad dog has bit me!” yelled Coak, be- 
side himself with hurt and fright, as he nursed 
the injured wrist and stared glassy-eyed on the 
two or three shallow teeth marks. ‘He’s 
mangled my arm; and he’s broke it.” 

To prove this he flourished the wounded 
wrist in her face. At the motion, Wolf fan- 
cied he saw threat to his worshipped Mistress. 
Once more he prepared to launch himself upon 
the man. And again the Mistress’s warning 
word held him where he was. 

“Back, Wolf!” she ordered; then, to Coak: 
“Tm terribly sorry he hurt you. But no bones 
in your arm or wrist are broken. If they were, 
you couldn’t possibly move them like that. 
Go to the drug-store, across there, and have 
the teeth marks washed out with hot water. 
Then dry them and paint them thickly with 
In less than a week they’ll be well. 
Don’t be frightened. There isn’t any 
danger.” 

The man fairly gobbled at her in his terrified 
fury. “No danger?” he screeched. ‘No 
danger? Hydrophoby isn’t any danger, hey? 
No dan—?” 

“Hydrophobia!”’ repeated the Mistress in 
mockery. “TI don’t know much about hydro- 
phobia. Nobody seems to. But I do know 
you can’t get if from a perfectly healthy dog 
like Wolf. And even if he had rabies, his 
teeth went through your sleeve, first. That 
would absorb any poison. You’re in no 
danger, Mr. Coak. I’m sorrier than I can say 
that Wolf should hayve—” 

“And you'll be sorrier yet!” Coak fairly 
spat at her. ‘‘You’ll be sorrier yet, when that 
rabid cur of yours is killed. He’s been a men- 
ace to this c’munity too long. 
law in the land, here’s where he dies. He—” 

The Mistress looked about her to find that a 
compact crowd had sprung up from nowhere 
and was surrounding the car, curiously eyeing 
the scene’s three actors. To avert further 
howled threats from Coak and to get away from 
such unwelcome publicity, she set the car in 
motion and drove off, leaving the ever more 
furious Jabez bellowing threats and death 
promises after her. 

Home she went. 
the sordid story, 

“Tt wasn’t Wolf’s fault, one bit,” she con- 
cluded. “He was lying there, gnawing the 


There she told the Master 


| bone and not bothering anybody. Then Coak 


stopped to watch him. Wolfie glanced up. 
But he didn’t go for him. I saw it through the 
glass door of the post office. Then Wolf heard 


me and looked around. And Coak stole his 
bone away from him. Wolf grabbed him by 
the wrist for doing it. I don’t blame him, one 
bit. He—” 

Her husband’s long-drawn low whistle of 
annoyance interrupted the narrative. 

“T’ll drive over there,” said the Master. 


If there’s a’ 


“T’ll find Coak, and try to pacify him. Perhaps 
he’ll have cooled down by the time I get there. 
If I offer him twenty dollars and say it’s to 
pay doctors’ bills for his scratched wrist, there’s 
always a chance he may let the matter drop. 
I don’t count on it, mind you,” he added. ‘In 
fact, I should say the odds are something like 
fifty-to-one against. But it seems to be the 
only thing I can do about it. If he chooses to 
make trouble, we’re all in a pretty bad fix.” 

“How do you mean?” asked the Mistress 
worriedly. ‘Why, what can he do? The 
bite is only skin-deep. It’s the pinching that 
hurt him worst. He can’t collect very heavy 
damages for that, can he?” 

“He can collect more than damages,” was 
the Master’s morbidly glum reply. “He may 
be able to collect Wolf. That’s what’s both- 
ering me. Not the chance of having to pay 
out a few dollars. I’m thinking of Wolf.” 

“Wolf!’ echoed the Mistress. 

“Yes. Don’t you see? You know how the 


village is buzzing with the dog-scare epidemic. 


Well, people are as abnormal when they’re 
scared as they are when they’re drunk. It’s 
community-psychology; just as national psy- 
chology sways people. In a lesser way, it’s 
justethe same now, over in the village. The 
dog-scare makes those people as merciless as 
all scared people are. Wolf—” 

“But what can be done to him?” asked the 
troubled Mistress. 

“Ordinarily,” said the Master, “even if 
Coak tried to be nasty about it, there’d be no 
worse danger than a petty civil suit. But 
just now, all dogs here exist on sufferance. 
They’re lucky when they can exist at all. The 
slightest hint of danger from one of them— 
and a death sentence is passed. If the village 
can be made to think Wolf is a menace, he’ll 
be ordered shot.” 

“Shot!” exclaimed the Mistress, aghast. 
“Do you mean—?” ; 

“T mean, unless I can persuade Coak to let 
it drop, the chances are that a judicial order will 
be issued for Wolf’s death.” 

“They shan’t kill him,” said the Mistress, 
speaking very quietly indeed, but with a queer 
tone of finality. 


“NO,” agreed the Master. “They shan’t. 

You’re right about that. Not if I have to 
declare The Place in a state of siege or smuggle 
him over into New York for a while. You can 
rest easy on that. The dog would give his 
life for either of us. And I’m not going to let 
him be harmed—law or no law. Wolf means 
more to me than any other animal living, and 
more than most humans do. 
we’re in for a nice spell of trouble-weather on 
his account.” 

Wolf, hearing his name reiterated so often, 
had risen from his corner of. the veranda and 
had come across to where the Mistress and the 
Master stood beside the car. To him the 
occurrence with Coak was a small thing and 
already forgotten. But his oddly psychic na- 
ture noted the worry in the voices and faces 
of his deities, and, collielike, he yearned to 
help them. — a 

Wherefore, standing between the two, he 
looked wistfully from face to face, his soul 
shining unhappily in his dark eyes. He 
whined softly, far down in his furry throat. 
The Mistress laid a caressing hand on his head. 

“Poor old Wolfie!” she said. “You’ve 
always been a storm-center, haven’t you? 
But you're the dearest dog alive. . And you’re 
going to keep on staying alive. Master says 
so. He—” 

“Tl run over and try to reason with Friend 
Coak,” put in the Master, climbing into the 
car. “I read once about somebody who tried 
to ‘amuse the unamusable.’ It wasn’ta patch 
on my present job of ‘reasoning with the un- 
reasonable.’ Still, it can’t do any harm to 
make the attempt. No, Wolf,” as the dog 
delightedly made as though to jump into the 
front seat at his side. “This is one time when 


Just the same, — 


a collie’s place is in the home. 
village has seen enough of you for one day. 
Coak won’t be more inclined to listen to reason 
with you there to remind him of his bite.” 

~ Back to The Place returned the Master a 
half-hour later. Crestfallen, sulky, he made 
report to his wife. 

“The man’s simply raging,” he said. “It 
would be easier to argue with a charging bull. 
He swears he’ll have the dog killed by law, and 
that he’ll bring civil suit against us for $20,000 
for the injuries he has received. Dr. Colfax 
had just dressed his wrist. I asked Colfax 
how badly it was hurt. He says the pinch 
didn’t cause even a sprain, and that the teeth 
incisions weren’t a quarter-inch deep. He told 
Coak there is no danger, just as you told him. 
But Jabez is parading around the streets with 
his arm in a sling and breathing forth threaten- 
ings and slaughter. And he’s been to both 
magistrates, and he’s phoned to Paterson for a 
lwwyer. I talked to him. He didn’t talk 
back. He shrieked back. The old fellow is 
genuinely scared and furious. But behind all 
that I’m pretty sure he has an eye to the main 
chance, about that $20,000. Well, there’s 
nothing we can do but wait. Unless you think 
it would be wiser for us to take Wolf up to the 
boarding kennels in Suffern. That’s across 
the state line. He’ll be safe there.” 


“TT E’LL be miserably unhappy there,” cor- 

rected the Mistress. ‘Besides, Wolf has 
never yet run away from anything. Why 
should we show less pluck than he does? 
Let’s all three stay and fight it out.” 

Such amazing advice from the gentle Mis- 
tress made her husband stare at her in wonder. 
Then, infected by her courage, he made 
answer: 

“You're right. We'll fight it out. 
we’re in for a losing fight.”’ 

The first gun of the battle was fired a little 
after noon. The Master’s old friend and 
fishing crony, Maclay, borough justice of the 
peace, called up on the telephone just before 
lunchtime. 

“This is unofficial,” said he, “but I’ve been 
doing unofficial’ things all morning. For one 
thing, I refused to sign a warrant for an officer 
to go over to your house and shoot Wolf. 
Coak demanded it, and he threatens to get me 
impeached for refusing. It was easier to 
refuse because every member of the police 
force here is too much of a white man to relish 

the job of killing such a dog as Wolf.” 
* “Thanks,” said the Master, his heart heavy. 
“Tt was good of you, Mac. Your police, over 
there, ave white men, from the chief down. 
What—?” 

-“Then,” pursued Maclay, “I refused to have 
a summons served on you and your wife. I 
said there was no need and that you’d both 
come here to court at my request.” 

“We will,’’ answered the Master. 

-“Coak has been at me to do about a dozen 
other things in regard to the case,’’ continued 
Maclay. “Some of them were idiotic. But 
one or two of them were within his rights. 
I’ve kept on refusing. But now he’s got a 
lawyer up from Paterson—a chap who 
knows his business and who is keen for the 
big contingent fee that Coak offers. He 
demands a hearing at two o’clock this after- 
noon. Will it be convenient for you people to 
come over to court at that time? Can you 
get in touch with your lawyer by then? If 
you can’t, I’ll put the case back till tomorrow 
morning. But I’ve refused so many things 
they wanted done—”’ 

“Wait a second, Mac,” said the Master. 

Turning from the telephone, he told the 
Mistress the gist of Maclay’s talk. She had 
come into the study at sound of the magistrate’s 
name. Under her arm was a big calfskin book, 
part of her father’s law library. Among these 
books she had been browsing for the past three 
hours. 

The Master had noticed her, curled up in a 
window-seat amid a score of the dusty books. 
But as she had an inherited love for solving 
legal tangles and often amused herself by such 


But 
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Would You Lice 


Prettier teeth—teeth 


You see glistening teeth wherever 
you look today. You envy them, per- 
haps. Why not ask for this ten-day test 
and learn how people get them? 


Millions are now brushing teeth in a 
new way. You will adopt it when you 
know. Please learn now how much it 
means to you and yours. 


Film mars beauty 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is what makes teeth unsightly. Much 
ofitclingsandstays. Noordinary tooth 
paste can effectually combat it. 


Soon that film discolors, 
then forms dingy coats. That 
is why teeth lose luster. 


Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Hardly one in fifty es- 


caped such troubles under 
old ways of tooth brushing. 


which 


* 
Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


You'll see and feel 
Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats disappear. 
One week will convince you. Never again 
will you brush teeth in the old ineffective 
ways. Cut out coupon now. 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Protect the 
Enamel 
Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never usea 
film combatant 


harsh grit. 





without dingy film? 


Dental science has now found better 
methods. It has found two ways to 
fight film. One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. One re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 


A new-type tooth paste was cre- 
ated to apply these methods daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere began to advise its use. 
Now careful people of some 50 nations 
employ this method daily. 


The added effects 
Pepsodent brings some added 
effects which research 
proved essential. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, also its starch digest- 
ant. These:are Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Each 
use of Pepsodent gives them 
multiplied effect. 


These results are all-im- 
portant. Together they are 
bringing to millions of homes 
a new dental era. Your peo- 
ple should enjoy it. 


contains 


10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 996, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Your Favorite Dish 
Becomes a Triumph! 


ETTLER than good things to eat 

are good looking things to eat— 
and familiar dishes take on a new, 
Piquant deliciousness when you 
transform them by the quick magie of the ATECO 
ICING SET. The Icing Holder of light weight 
non-corrosive nickel plated metal and the 12 inter- 
changeable attachments for making the faney pat- 
terns are easily cleanable. Let the ATECO decorate 
your cakes, pies, .pastry and salads in a hundred 
delightful designs that make food irresistible! 


850 OO MLECe 


If your dealer does 
not sell ATECO 
ICING SETS, we will 
Send one _ prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 
August Thomsen & 
Co., 488 Woodward 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Complete Set, with 
Illustrated Instruction 
Book of Recipes 












HOUSEHOLD 


NECESSITIES 
MAGUIRE ALUMINUM EGG POACHER 


Perfectly Poached Eggs. Temptingly 
delicious and appetizing. No more 
broken, ragged eggs—no more soggy 

¥ toast. Recipe Book:— 


‘“Ninety and Nine 
Ways of Serving 
Poached Eggs,’’ Free 
with each Poacher. 


BOTTLE YOUR OWN | 


Catsup, chili sauce, cider, fruit 
juices, root beer and home bey- 
erages. Caps all size bottles. 
Puts crowns on air tight. Con- 
tents stay right. Does away with 
corks, strings and sealing wax. 
Easy to use. No adjustments. 
Compact, sturdy and durable. 
Weighs only 22 oz. Fully guar- 3 
anteed. Price each, $2.50 
Any or all of these handy articles sent POSTPAID in 
U.S. A. on receipt of price and name of your dealer. 


%& COMSTOCK-BOLTON COMPANY 
Dept.GH., 1925 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 








Absolutely Pure 
imported 


‘POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 
dressing 





CANDY—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 
Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y, 
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Portia and a Bone 


odd excursions into lawbooks, he had paid 
scant heed to her occupation. 

“Please tell him we’ll be there, 
when the Master finished. 

“We'll be there, Mac,” reported the Master, 
hanging up the receiver. 

“TI told him so,” he went on, to his wife. 
“But I think it would have been wiser to wait. 
Even if we can get hold of any lawyer by two 
o’clock—remember this lawyer of Coak’s has 
had all morning to prepare his case. He—” 

“We won’t get any lawyer,” she decreed, 
calmly. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed the Master. ‘Ma- 
clay is a good friend of ours, and all that. But 
when he’s on the bench, friendship flies out of 
the window. He’ll judge our case just as he’d 
judge an outsider’s. Youknowthat. Heruns 
his court in a mighty informal way. You saw 
that, when Laddie was up before him, years 
ago, on that sheep-killing charge. But he 
dispenses one hundred percent justice. No 
higher court has ever reversed a decision of 
his, and no higher court ever will. Our being 
friends of his won’t help us. Better let me 
phone to some lawyer—” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she urged gently, “I’d 
rather handle the case myself.” 

“Vou?” 

“Why not? Wolfie is my dog. And the 
law allows a layman to conduct his own de- 
fence, doesn’t it, if the layman wants to? I 
think I’d rather do it than havea lawyer. The 
lawyer would know a million times more than 
I know. But he would carve a million times 
less. That makes all the difference in the 
world.” 

Twenty-odd years of married life had taught 
the Master that his wife had a queer way of 
being in the right, even when her ideas seemed 
to his masculine mind most illogical. Thus, 
though with no hope at all for her success he 
yielded the point. 


” she said, 


"THE little courtroom was full to suffocation, 

that afternoon, when the Mistress and the 
Master entered it. A policeman made a path 
for them to the less crowded space inside the 
rail, where sat Jabez Coak and his lawyer and 
Maclay and the court clerk. 

A hum of excited interest greeted the arrival 
of Wolf’s owners. As they came inside the 
rail Jabez favored them with a glower which 
would have done credit to Richard III and 
Herod combined. Coak’s arm was in a sling 
and was adorned by mountainous white 
bandages which already were beginning to lose 
their pristine cleanness. 

The plaintifi’s lawyer arose and made a 
most dramatic speech to the judge. In the 
course of it he touched on the peril of allow- 
ing ferocious dogs to live. He cited instances 
wherein helpless children had been hideously 
mangled by such brutes. He went on to 
depict the awful mystery of rabies and its 
fatal effects on mankind. He scored the silly 
sentimentality which leads humans to harbor 
potential sources of rabies. 

Then, waxing less general in his remarks, he 
related in gory detail the case of Jabez Coak, 
an honored resident of that fair borough, who, 
during a peaceful morning walk, had been set 
upon and dangerously bitten by a possibly rabid 
collie, thus receiving “abrasions, contusions, 
and mental and physical anguish.” He 
wound up his speech by a fervid demand for 
a court order “for the instant destruction of 
this incurably vicious collie, which is a per- 
petual menace to the health and welfare and 
life of the community.” 

When he sat down, another murmur ran 
through the crowded room. His throng of 
hearers had never dreamed that their loved 
dogs were such dangers and pests. As a 
whole, the crowd received the speech in some- 
thing like angry derision. A few were visibly 
impressed. 

Then the Mistress arose. “In the first 
place, Your Honor,” she said, her low voice 


carrying throughout the small room, though 
she stood facing Maclay, with her back to the 
audience, “in the first place, as Your Honor 
knows, the law permits every dog one bite. In 
other words, the law holds that a first attack 
on a human being does not indicate that a dog 
is vicious. Here,’ handing Maclay one of the 
several slips of paper she held, “here is a 
partial list of the authorities I have looked up, 
to prove that. The complaint says Wolf is an 
‘incurably vicious dog.’ But the law—” 

“Tf it please Your Honor,” spoke up Coak’s 
lawyer, “that ruling does not obtain here. I 
am not alone in my belief that it is an outworn 
remnant of the ancient Common Law, which 
should long ago have been repealed. It does 
not ovtain here. We anticipated some such 
claim, and we are prepared to prove by several 
reputable witnesses that this dog, Wolf—who 
merits his savage name of ‘Wolf’ if ever a dog 
did—attacked and bit at least one other person 
in this borough. To wit, John X. Ranson, an 
expressman. This we can establish past 
doubt, if—” ' 

“There is no need,” returned the Mistress. 
“T admit it. Only Ranson was fair enough to 
grant that Wolf did only what he thought was 
his duty in guarding our car. I was not certain 
that instance would be brought up. So I 
mentioned the law that protects dogs from 
fanatics by giving them a second chance.” 

She glanced again at the sheaf of notes in her 
hand, then said: “If Your Honor will hunt 
up the precedents I’ve indexed on this second 
bit of paper, you will see that the law holds an 
automobile to be private and personal prop- 
erty, as much as a house is regarded as private 
and personal property. It holds that an auto- 
mobile may be considered as its owner’s home, 
in so far as ‘right of search’ and other ‘domicil- 
iary rights’ are concerned.” 

She handed Maclay the slip of paper covered 
with jottings. ; : 

“That is established,” said the judge, wav- 
ing back the proffered slip. ‘But the court 
fails to see what bearing—” 

“Just a minute, please,” begged the Mistress, 
consulting her notes afresh. ‘There is another 
point the law has decreed. Here are some of 
the decisions—all I could find in such a:short 
time. The latest of them, you will notice, is 
a decree handed down by Judge Sylvain J. 
Lazarus of California, in the case of—”, 

“Your Honor,” fumed the lawyer, “I object 
to—” 

“Objection overruled,” said Maclay. ‘Your 
opponent has full nght to cite any precedent 
which has a bearing on this case. Until the 
court is convinced that such precedent has no 
direct bearing on it, no objection will be sus-- 
tained.” 


HE NODDED to the Mistress to proceed. 
Handing him the third slip of paper, she 
went on: 

“A collie, in San Francisco, bit a boy who 
took away from him a bone the dog was gnaw- 
ing. The case came before- Judge Lazarus. 
The judge, as reported in the local papers, 
handed down this decision that a friend of my 
husband’s sent to us as a curiosity, a year or 
two ago.” 

From one of several newspaper clippings she 
read aloud: 

“Judge Lazarus rendered the following 
interesting verdict: ‘This dog has done noth- 
ing to deserve death. The evidence has es- 
tablished that he was gnawing on a bone. 
That bone was the dog's own property. Any 
stranger trying to deprive a dog of such prop- 
erty has violated the latter’s property rights; 
and such act constitutes an invasion which the 
dog has a right to prevent with force. No 
one—’ ” ' 

“Your Honor!” cried the lawyer, “I object 
to this as irrelevant, immaterial, and incom- 
petent. There is no—” 

“Overruled,” said Maclay. ‘Proceed, Mad- 
am. 


RON 
MAGS 
Pineapple ‘Recipes 


SALADSUPREME: (Illustrat- 
ed above): Fora decorative,tempt- 
ing salad, place a slice of Canned 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple upon 
aslice of tomato jelly (a slice of 
a large tomato may be used if 
preferred). Arrange upon lettuce 
leaf and top with mayonnaise, 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUES. 
Heap slices of canned Sliced Ha- 
waiian Pineapple with a meringue 
and brown quickly in a hot oven. 
Serve with red jelly sauce. 


PINEAPPLE ICE: Mix 1% 
cups sugar and 1 cup hot water, 
Boil until the sirup spins a thread. 
Add 1 cupcold water, 1 cup lemon 
juice and 2 cups Crushed Hawai- 
jan Pineapple. Freeze until of 
mushy consistency and serve im- 
mediately. 


OAHU ISLAND SALAD: Re- 
move skin from 3 bananas, cut in 
halves, then into quarters length- 
wise and slice. Mix with 1 cup 
well-drained Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Serve ‘on lettuce with 
mayonnaise 


PINEAPPLESHORTCAKE: 
Add 3% cup sugarand % teaspoon 
salt to 2 cups Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple, cook slowly until thick 
andaddztablespoons butter. Mix 
and sift 2 cups of flour, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar and 
4 teaspoons baking powder. Cut 
in 4 tablespoons fat and add 3} cup 
milk. Spread in a pie pan and 
bake 30 to 35 minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. Split while hot, spread 
half the hot pineapple mixture be- 
tween the layers and put remain- 
der on top, Serve immediately. 









~and don’ 


—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 


, 
to buy 


[2 it’s a pie, a cake or a made- 
up salad or dessert youare plan- 
ning, naturally you will want to 
use Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 


But for quick service as a des- 
sert fruit just as it comes from the 
can, there’s nothing can take the 
place of Pineapple as you haveso 
often enjoyed it—Sliced. 


Golden circlets of tropical 
goodness — matchless in flavor — 
dripping with their own luscious, 
fragrant juice! 

No wonder canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple, within a few short 
years, has become “America’s 
favorite fruit.” 


Discriminating women today 
buy both kinds of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple—Sliced and Crushed—just 


GON 






forget 
it 


as they buy both loaf and granu- 
lated sugar. 


Both are identical in quality and fla- 
vor—the same luscious, full-ripe fruit, 
grown on the same Hawaiian Planta- 
tions—simply packed in. two different 
forms for different types of uses. 

Let Hawaiian Pineapple add variety 
and sparkle to your every-day meals!. 
You'll generally find it cheaper to order 
by the dozen —say a half-dozen cans 
of each kind. 


And Send for Free Book! 


As an indication of the endless menu 
possibilities of Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 


apple, we have published a collection 


of proven pineapple recipes, including 
the favorite dishes of a score of famous 
cooking authorities. Write for a copy of 
this little text-book of pineapple cook- 
ery. It is free. 


Address Department 84 
ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 
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—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundredsof made- 






1e Schooner Blossom 1s on a two years’ cruise for the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, to collect birds and mammals on 
the Islands of the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. She is 
commanded by Captain Finlay Simmons, manned by college 
men serving for the sake of adventure and scientific opportuntty ; 
and ts financed by Mrs. Elizabeth Bingham Blossom of Cleveland. 


Aboard the Schooner “BLOSSOM” 


bound for the seven seas 


Leaving homes, country, civilization—the crew of the good 
ship “Blossom” is outward bound to peep into the nooks and 
corners of the world. Yet, wherever they go they have as- 


sured themselves of at least one luxury—for Maxwell House 
Coffee is aboard. 


No matter where fortune takes them—no matter what else 
may chance—they know its flavor will be as perfect as if 
served in Dresden cups at the world’s finest hotels. They 
know that the sealed tins guard for them every atom of the 
original goodness and that every cup will make good the 
ptomise “Good to the Last Drop”. 


Millions of coffee-lovers pay daily tribute to the skill of the 
blenders of this fine coffee—but its utter dependability is what 
endears Maxwell House Coffee to countless housewives. They 
have learned that within the blue tin can they will invari- 
ably find a taste that can only come from the finest coffees 
perfectly blended. Buy it from your grocer. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 






Sold only in 
sealed tins 
convenient to 
open and use 


Good 
lo the las} 
Drop” 
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“MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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Portia and a Bone 


““ “No one,’”’ the Mistress continued her 
reading of the decree, ‘‘ ‘no one would condemn 
a man who should forcibly prevent a burglar 
from stealing his property. The dog’s pro- 
vocation was as great, in its way, as would be 
that of a man repelling a thief. Had I or 
any other man been in the dog’s place, un- 
doubtedly we should have sought at all hazards 
to protect our endangered property. This 
case is dismissed.’ 

“This case of ours,” pursued the Mistress’s 
soft voice, as she laid aside the clipping, ‘‘is 
wholly similar to the one tried before Judge 
Lazarus, so far as the Lazarus case goes. The 
precedents which I have indexed from law- 
books—and which Your Honor can verify— 
all bear out the same verdict. 

“Now, then, there is another angle to this. 
' We can prove by-any number of onlookers that 
Wolf was in our car, this morning, and that 
the bone was also in our car. I think the 
prosecution won’t deny that.” 

“We concede that,’ said the lawyer im- 
patiently, adding in forensic appeal, “Your 
Honor, I protest that the time of the court is 
being tampered with and wasted by this un- 
usual, pointless—” 

“The court is the best judge of how the 
court’s time is used,” rebuked Maclay, and he 
nodded again to the Mistress to proceed. 

“Your Honor has been good enough to 
agree that.a man’s automobile is, for the time, 
his home,” resumed the quiet voice. “Very 
good. The case seems to me to stand like 
this: - Wolf was in his owner’s ‘home,’ this 
morning. He was eating a bone there—a bone 
which we can prove had been given freely to 
him, and which therefore was his property. 
He—”’ 

The lawyer hopped excitedly to his feet. He 
caught at last the drift of the defence, and he 
was eager to stem its course. Maclay mo- 
tioned him back. 


HE Mistress continued: ‘‘Wolf was in his 

master’s ‘home,’—on guard in that ‘home.’ 
He was eating a bone which was his own prop- 
erty. Mr. Coak came along and trespassed— 
at least-his right hand and arm trespassed— 
on the ‘home’ which Wolf had been taught to 
guard. More;—Mr. Coak forcibly stole—or 
attempted to steal—from that home something 
which belonged in it and which, incidentally, 
belonged to Wolf. In his capacity of watch- 
dog, as well as in his capacity as owner of the 
bone, Wolf. defended our home and his own 
property in the only way a dog can. 

“The law holds further (here are the author- 
ities on-that point) that a dog is his owner’s 
@bsolute property and that anything belonging 
to the dog also belongs to his owner. For 
instance, if you give a jeweled collar to my dog, 
there are two legal precedents which say that 
that collar thus becomes mine. 

“Very good. The car was my temporary 
home. The bone, being given to my collie, 
belonged by law to me. Mr. Coak invaded 
my home in my absence and, by his own 
admission, attempted to steal therefrom an 
article of personal property which belonged to 
me. My dog attempted to protect my home 
and my property. This he did without leav- 
ing that home. If he is to be shot for guarding 
his owner’s home and property, then every 
dog, henceforth, that defends his master’s 
house from a midnight burglar must legally be 
shot.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated the lawyer, jump- 
ing up again. “Your Honor, I protest 
against—” 

“Go on, Madam,” decreed Maclay, adding 
to the lawyer: ‘You are at liberty, of course, 
to except to my rulings. You know that. 
The clerk will note any exceptions.” 

“Also,” said the Mistress, “‘if Wolf is to be 
‘killed for what he did, the very same evidence 
that condemns him will serve as irrefutable 
evidence in the criminal charge of forcible 
entrance and attempted theft, which we will 


then make against Mr. Coak. It was a shock 
to me to see Mr. Coak intrude so lawlessly on 
my temporary home, this morning,” she 
fmished, keeping her face straight and her 
voice steady by marked effort. “It was a 
shock to me to see him commit such flagrant 
trespass. It was a far more severe shock to me 
to see him commit attempted robbery in that 
home. ,I have not yet recovered from the 
shock. So, apart from the criminal charges 
which we can make, I am quite.certain I have 
grounds for civil suit, in heavy damages, 
against him. He caused me much ‘mental and 
physical anguish.’ . . . That is all, Your 
Honor.” ; 


GHE SAT down demurely beside the Master. 

There was a rustle and a multiple excited 
whispering among the spectators. Jabez 
Coak was leaning forward whispering sputter- 
ingly in the ear of the disgruntled lawyer. 
Maclay cleared his throat to speak. 

Before the first word could come, the rustle 
in the room increased with loud sudden- 
ness. People were hitching their chairs to 
one side or another and craning their necks and 
exclaiming. 

Up the short aisle thus created ambled a 


redsgold collie, tail awag, eyes dancing with 


mischief. Wolf, left at home in the study, had 
wearied of loneliness. A maid opened the 
study door to answer the telephone. Wolf 
slipped out, past her, and began to search for 
his owners. 

Instantly, he caught the scent of the car’s 
old tires—a scent such as is familiar to more 
dogs than may seem probable. He had heard 
the machine depart a half-hour earlier. He 
had received no command to stay athome. He 
had been merely left in the study—by chance, 
for all he could know. Off he went on the 
fresh trail. At the courthouse’s open door he 
found the car, and he caught the far fresher 
track of his deities’ footsteps. He cantered 
gleefully up the untended stairs and into the 
courtroom. 

There, at sight of the Mistress and the Mas- 
ter, he frisked up the aisle and with a light 
bound cleared the railing. In another instant 
he was standing beside the Mistress, looking for 
all the world like a delightedly mischievous 


child whose mischief has brought him to a 


desired goal. At a motion from the Mistress 
he dropped down at her feet, his bushy tail 
still brushing the floor in joyous wags, his eyes 
wandering in friendly interest around the 
strange room. 

“Your Honor,” said the Mistress gravely, 
“my client is in court. May I apologize for 
his .unceremonious entrance? This is the 
“ncurably vicious’ dog Mr. Coak wants 
killed. Your Honor will note he has just 
trotted through a crowd of people with his tail 
wagging and with no attempt to harm any of 
them.” 

At the faintly mocking note in her voice 
Wolf’s tail began to wag with fresh zest. 
Somebody laughed. The laugh was taken up. 
Then the mirth changed into a multiple gasp of 
dread. 

One of the women spectators in the front 
row of chairs had brought along with her a 
three-year-old baby too young and too ad- 
venturous to be left safely at home alone. The 
baby, tiring of the dull proceedings, had wrig- 
gled down from her mother’s lap and had just 
crawled unnoticed through the wide-spaced 
railings to the space in front of the bench. 

Scarcely had the child arrived in this for- 
bidden ground than a highly fascinating red- 
gold dog had also entered the space within the 
rail and had lain down within a few feet of her. 

With a squeal of joy the baby toddled over to 
Wolf and threw both chubby arms around his 
neck. The squeal drew all eyes to the spot. 
The sight of the helpless youngster embracing 
the murderous dog sent a gasp of horror through 
the room. Men sprang to their feet. Women 
cried aloud. Then followed a confused forward 


Exouisite MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 


1oiMeelDelicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. ‘Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send * 
$1.00 for a pound box. 


Be eal 


H. O. Wizsur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa. 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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The most unique cookbook: éver published. 


Contains tested recipes for-Mexican dishes that 
pleasing, novel and easy to prepare. 


ax 





that appeal 10 the American family. 
this beautiful booklet. 
direction of Gebhardt. Gives an unu 


fish, soups, salads and salad dressings. 


3oc for full size bottle, post paid. 
GEBHARDT, San Antonio 
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ADDRESS — 





Attractive 
menus for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American dishes 
Mail 
the coupon below and receive a copy of 


Gebhardt's Eagle Chili Powder is made 
from only genuine selected Mexican Ancho 
peppers, grown especially for and under the 


and pleasing flavor to all-kinds of meats, 


If your grocer cannot supply you send 
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is 
your 
home | 
a burden? 


Home management can be a 
burden —irksome and expen- 
Sive. Or, it can be simple and 
easy and economical. The fol- 
lowing Bulletins, prepared by 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 
will help you solve a problem. 
Check the Bulletins you want 
and send money order, check 
or stamps for full amount. 
(Do not send cash.) And be 
sure to write your name and 
address clearly. 
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Portia and a Bone 


surge, and almost directly a still more con- 
fused halt, as the tension slumped. 

For Wolf had greeted the baby with rapture. 
He loved little children and was never so happy 
as when one of them found a chance to play 
with him. The horrified spectators beheld the 
child climb athwart Wolf’s muscular back, and, 
seizing his furry ears for reins, dig her heels 
into his sides, crying, 

“Giddap, horsey!” : ' 

Wolf, grinning idiotically, wagged his tail 
until it threatened to fall off. Twisting back 
his head, he tried to lick the exultant baby 
face just above him. The rabidest dog-hater 


could not have looked on and have believed the 
crowing baby was in any more peril than would — 
she have been in her own crib. 

“Your Honor,” said the Mistress meekly, 
“our ‘incurably vicious’ dog seems to have used 
up his whole day’s supply of incurable vicious- 
ness on Mr. Coak. He—” 

A roar of laughter from the audience drown- 
ed her words—the laughter of stress-relief as 
much as of merriment. Maclay hammered 
fiercely with his gavel for order. In the 
moment’s hush which followed he rasped out 
his verdict: 

“Case dismissed!” 


The final episode in the “Wolf” series, “The Last Adventure,” will appear in August 


Foods Valuable for Growing Children 


(Continued from page 51) 


with soft substances such as blood vessels and 
nerves. There is one special mineral element 
familiar to almost every one, in which the 
enamel, dentine, and cement are particularly 
rich—this is calcium, which is also so abundant 
in bone. Calcium occurs in at least four 
different forms in the teeth, and although there 
are other mineral substances in teeth— 
necessary only in very small amounts—the 
calcium compounds hold the center of interest. 
But it has been well proved by animal experi- 
mentation through the researches of the most 
able workers in this field that these calcium 
compounds (particularly tri-calcium phos- 
phate) are not utilized by the body if certain 
vitamins are not also present in the blood, 
especially vitamins A and C, and probably the 
recently discussed vitamin D, which are sub- 
stances absolutely necessary to the body, al- 
though their chemical nature is as yet un- 
known. 

Since these calcium compounds are so ne- 
cessary for the teeth, the following list of 
foods will prove valuable for an adequate 
amount of calcium, phosphorus, and also 
vitamins A, D, and C for infants, children, and 
adults. 

Foods containing calcium in abundance are: 
Almonds, coconut, walnuts, eggs, milk, 
raspberries, blackberries, oranges, olives, rai- 
sins, figs, dates, peanuts, lentils, peas, beans, 
oatmeal, bran, cabbage, cauliflower, string- 
beans, celery, lettuce, carrots, parsnips, and 
turnips. 

Meats and cereals in general are very low in 
calcium. In cereals the calcium is four times as 
abundant in the germ and bran as in the middle 
of the grain from which white flour is obtained. 
For this reason the whole grains should be 
served whenever possible. “Whole grain 
wheat” makes an excellent breakfast food. 
Wheat bran can always be added to any 
breakfast food, breads, or cookies. “Shorts,” 
which consist mainly of the wheat germ, can be 
purchased at certain mills, and used alone as a 
breakfast food or added to breads. This food 
is also most valuable for growing children for 
many other purposes than the formation of the 
teeth. In addition to the above list phosphorus 
is also present in considerable amounts in un- 
refined corn-meal and barley, cherries, cur- 
tants, gooseberries, prunes, asparagus, cucum- 
bers, beets, radishes, onions, potatoes, and 
meats; and vitamins A, D, and C are especially 
abundant also in oranges, lemons, tomatoes, 
potatoes, butter fat, and cod-liver oil. 

Meats are high in phosphorus in contra-dis- 
tinction to calcium. The explanation for this 
statement is found in the fact that calcium is 
present for the most part in the blood and 
bones of animals, and the blood is drained off 
before the meat is prepared as a food. Car- 
nivorous animals eat the blood and bones, and 
so acquire a sufficient amount of these sub- 
stances. But although meats contain phos- 
phorus, it is not necessary to rely upon them for 
this substance, since the above lists of foods 
furnish a sufficient amount. of this. element. 


Meats are for the most part low in vitamins, 
which are so necessary, as has been stated, for 
the utilization of the calcium compounds. For 
this reason the writer does not advocate them 
for growing children. They are not only 
lacking in calcium and vitamins, but they also 
satisfy the appetite, and consequently, when 
they are served in the meal, growing children — 
do not eat enough of the vegetable foods 
enumerated, which supply all the essential sub- 
stances for the teeth. In other words, vegetable 
foods, milk, and eggs provide every substance 
that the bodies of growing children require, 
but vegetable foods of every kind should be 
stressed since they are practically never served 
in large enough amounts. Recent researches 
also indicate that calcium is far better absorbed 
from the intestines in an acid medium. It is 
well known that meats produce an alkaline 
medium, while vegetable foods produce an 
acid medium. This fact probably accounts for 
a large loss of calcium to the body. In London, 
for example, where large quantities of meat are 
served, and practically never a salad and little 
fresh fruit, the number of very young men and 
women with false teeth is strikingly noticeable. 

The kind and quantity of food, however, are 
not the only important factors in connection 
with the formation and preservation of the 
teeth—the combinations and preparations of 
food are fully as necessary to consider. Foods 
should be combined’ so that they supplement 
or complement each other. A variety of the 
foods enumerated, and served each day, will 
insure this end. Foods may be prepared in 
many ways. If they are cooked, the tempera- 
ture and duration of the cooking process affect 
the vitamins, destroying a certain amount of 
them. Often foods are drained at the end of 
the cooking process, and consequently much of 
the valuable substances for the teeth is thrown 
away. Canned goods are frequently served, 
and vitamins and calcium compounds are for 
the same reasons destroyed or lost. The 
period of storage of canned goods also aids in 
destroying the vitamins. Dried and salted 
foods are used many times, and they have 
also suffered through the process. Many foods 
are refined in various ways, especially cereals 
and cane sugar, and these are practically devoid 
of vitamins and calcium compounds. 

The natural conclusion must be that raw, 
natural foods are the most ideal in every detail 
for perfect teeth. Salads should be greatly 
emphasized for this reason. Many varieties 
can be made of the numerous fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, and roots already mentioned. These 
should be served once or twice each day in 
generous amounts and mot as a small side 
dish. There are none that can not be 
served raw, although many people have the 
conviction that certain ones must be cooked. 
Fresh fruits should be emphasized as an 
excellent dessert. 

Think of the children who are fed large 
quantities of meat, refined cereals, white bread, 
and cane sugar, with practically never a salad 
forming a part of the meal. Think of the . 


sweets they are given between meals, which are 
invariably lacking in the substances required 
for the teeth. If children wish to eat between 
meals, they should be given some fresh fruit. 
Apples are always a convenient food to keep on 
supply. Peanut-butter mixed with dates, or 
minced raw carrots, or cabbage and fresh 
tomatoes with a very small amount of salad 
dressing and perhaps the addition of lettuce, 
served between buttered slices of whole wheat 


bread, makes a very popular and excellent | 


sandwich, and a complete meal in itself. 

The following are a few foods that should 
receive special emphasis, since they are used 
far too seldom and are rich in the substances 
teeth require: 

Carrots, cabbage, lettuce, fresh tomatoes, 
string-beans, dates, “whole grain” wheat, 
“cracked wheat,” soy beans, lentils, peanuts or 
peanut-butter, almonds, walnuts, coconut, and 
honey. The benefit derived from honey in 


_ this connection is mainly indirect. 


A nursing infant, fed on modified cow’s or 
goat’s milk, should always be given a certain 
variety of the foods recommended, in the form 
of thin or thick gruels of cereals or legumes, 
vegetable purées, and ripe fruit pulp and 
juices. The most perfect modification of cow’s 
milk falls far short of mother’s milk, which is 
the ideal food for a nursing infant. Therefore, 
it is absolutely necessary to supplement it with 
vegetable foods or a small amount of soft egg- 
yoik, the foods chosen depending upon the 
digestion of each particular child. In this con- 
nection, the juices of oranges and tomatoes 
are especially valuable. Pea, bean, lentil, 
wheat, oats, potato, carrot, cabbage, lettuce, 
and cauliflower gruels and purées and almond 
milk are excellent. When weaned, the diet 
becomes still more varied and solid in char- 
acter, but the requirements of the teeth 
remain the same. During infancy the 
permanent teeth develop just beneath the milk 
teeth (deciduous teeth), and these should 
endure to old age. 

There is scarcely a man or woman today 
who does not regret that many of these recent 
discoveries were unknown in the days of their 
youth. There are not enough dentists today 
to supply the demand. But if the facts known 
at the present time concerning the substances 
in food required for the perfect nutrition of the 
teeth and body in general would be applied 
each day, probably the profession of dentistry 
would shrink to about the smallest in existence. 
Primitive man did not have decayed teeth, and 
animals rarely suffer from this defect. 

The toothbrush does not get at the root of 
the great general decay of the teeth, though its 
use doubtless serves to postpone exterior decay 
by removing from and between the teeth 
particles of food that would serve as hiding 
places for harmful bacteria. What preparation 
should be used with the brush is a moot ques- 
tion—secondary in importance, however, to that 
of what shall be furnished to the teeth from 
within. For it has been proved that teeth can 
be disintegrated or repaired according to the 
foods chosen. Let the future parents of our 
people not be blamed for ignorance of these 
facts concerning the development and preserva- 
tion of the teeth. It would be well were this 
responsibility assumed by the government of 
every nation—then if parents fail in the 
exercise of intelligence along this line, just 
blame is theirs. 


About Refrigerators 
(Continued from page 86) 


damage is done by disuse than your refriger- 
ator. Personally, I believe they should never 
be stored. The very nature of their use in- 
duces disintegration in construction, and when 
used again, the development of intangible 
flavors in food. Again, if you use a refriger- 
ator only seasonally during the winter, keep 
the door of the ice compartment open for 
circulation. It need not be more than a crack. 
This presupposes the refrigerator to have had 
a thorough scalding, scrub, and quick drying. 
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PERFECTION 
Live Heat OVEN 


Perfectly baked dinners come out of this oven 
all at the same time—no mixing of flavors even 
in the most delicate desserts. What a delight to 
the housewife. What a saving in time and fuel. 


The big, outstanding feature of the New Perfec- 
tion “Live Heat” Oven is its unique system of 
ventilation. Freshly heated air from the burners 
circulates quickly around the food, and is then 
forced out of the oven, carrying away all mois- 
ture and odors. 


Substantially built, durable but light. Special 
rust-resisting finish. Prices $2.50 to $9.75. 


There’s a dealer near you with a size and style of “Live-Heat”’ 


Oven to fit your need. Let him show you also the world-famous 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves and Ranges. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7528 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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-yLimake Alaska ice-cream often 


HEN company’s coming for dinner—or 
when the mercury stands at 90—or when 


the Bridge Club meets at your house—it is so 
simple, easy and quick to make the most de- 
licious ice-cream or frozen punch in a 4 minute 


Alaska. 


You know, it is the Alaska Spoon Dasher, an 
exclusive Alaska feature, and the high, narrow 
can that make this quick and easy freezing 
possible. Besides, all the Alaska gears are 
covered; no chance to pinch the fingers. And 
the Alaska ice-guard keeps the ice and salt 
from getting into the can. No waiting; no fuss, 
no muss. Be sure of these exclusive advantages 
by insisting on the Alaska Freezer. 


New recipes for you 
You must have this beautiful, useful book. It contains 
a special collection of new, and the best old recipes, for 
ice-cream, ices, sherbets, frozen fruits, punches, and 
frozen puddings. This book is sent free if you will return 
the coupon below. 

Your dealer has the Regular Alaska Freezer and a 
number of different styles (wood and metal tubs) of quick 
and easy Freezers (1 to 20 qts.) made by the Alaska Com- 
pany (from $1.50 up) or will get you just the one you want. 
He recommends Alaska Freezers, 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO, 
103 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 


Freezes in % 


The quick and easy 


ALASKA 


FREEZER; 


\ 





4 minutes 














N\\ This coupon will bring the Alaska Book of Recipes 1 
\ Alaska’s Good News for Ice-Cream Lovers’’ i 
1 ‘\\ Ataska FREEZER Co., 103 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 1 
1 Wi Please send me your special collection of unusually good ice-cream 1 
I \ and frozen dessert recipes, which also tells me just how to freeze ice- 
t \\} cream so easily and economically in 4 minutes. ! 
1 \ Name OAS ARS rinse een Oran se ee : 
: Street wwisdacet ion, Cupra ee Rane 1 
Name of ! 
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Fig. 6, setting cuff to sleeve; Fig. 7, plac- 
ing facing and applied box-plait; Fig. 
8, finishing the applied box-plait 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 68) 


(3) Lay the sleeve on the table and fold the 
broader side of the lower edge back on the 
sleeve (Fig. 3). Crease the facing back and 
baste the folded edge on the narrow side of the 
sleeve as far as the top of the opening; then 
measure in from this folded edge three- 
quarters of an inch (never any more), and cut 
as far as the top of the opening; clip, toward 
the folded edge of the facing, only enough to 
turn a very narrow edge and baste (Fig.3). 


(4) Drop the wider part of the sleeve to place © 


again; turn away extra material of the facing, 
and turn in edges, being sure to cover the dart 
at the top (Fig. 4). (5) Shape the top of the 
facing to a point and stitch the edges and across 
the top as shown in Fig. 5. Sew the seam in the 
sleeve, using whatever type of seam has been 
previously decided upon. 

To make the French cuff, seam the two parts 
of the cuff together on the wrong side; turn 
it right side out, but do not stitch the outer 
edge of the cuff until it has been placed on the 
sleeve. As the French cuff should be fastened 
with link buttons, it will be necessary to fold 
the under part of the placket facing back on 
the sleeve, before placing the cuff. (Fig. 6). 
Stitch all around the outer edge of the cuff. 


Tuck the pieces for the vest before cutting 


them out. Then baste and stitch the box-plait | 


and the facing for the rever to the edge of the 
right-hand side of vest, the facing being basted 
to the right side and the box-plait to the wrong 
side (Fig. 7). Stitch the seam and tum the 
facing to the wrong side, and the box-plait to 
the right side. On the left-hand side, both the 
facing for the rever and the front facing may 
be placed on the right side for the first stitch- 
ing (Fig. 8). Place the vest in place in the 
dress and adjust the end of the box-plait, which 
extends over the front of the dress. Turn in 
the edge of the dress over the vest, then baste 
and stitch around the edge of the vest and 


box-plait. Hem the top of the box-plait to” 


the waist, where the revers turn back Fig. 8), 
Baste and stitch the collar to place. 

Either worked or bound buttonholes may be 
used in the box-plait and also in the cuffs, 
Worked buttonholes should be made through 
the box-plait and waist, but if the bound 
buttonhole is used, a strip of material should 
be basted inside the box-plait, when applying it, 
and the buttonholes worked through the box- 
plait and facing, before stitching the box-plait 
down; then the waist back of the plait should 


be slit and hemmed to the buttonholes from 


the wrong side. The same applies when bound 
buttonholes are worked in the two thicknesses 
of material in the cuffs, 
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A Thousand Nights 


(Continued from page 32) 


“T get you,” the man said rather sadly. He 
slipped out of the coat. 

“Tt’s a coldish night,” he complained. 

“Tf it were not, the lady would not need your 
coat.” 

“Will I help her into it?”’ he asked with irony. 

“You will,” said T. A., “and you will stand 
where you are without calling for help or look- 
ing after us, for fifteen minutes by your watch 
after we leave you. We will leave you now. 
Thank you, and good-night, my friend.” 

With a little bow T. A. turned and walked 
briskly, but without haste, away from the park 
to the dimly-lit street beyond. He crossed it, 
turned one corner and then another, then he 
paused and smiled at his partner. 

“A good beginning,”’ he said. 
late you.” 

“But I did nothing.” 

“The hardest thing for a woman—a pretty 
woman—to do,” T. A. said graciously. “And 
in that coat, little sister, you are a very pretty 
woman.” : 

She was, for the coat, a soft, light tweed cut 
with straight, English lines, swung gracefully 
from her slender shoulders. Plunging her 
hands deep into the pockets, she looked up at 
T. A. with puzzled, serious eyes. 

“T was cold,” she said, “but—but I do not 
understand.” 

“You do not need to. If a coat fits, put it 
” 

“Why did that man not chase us or show 
fight? That lump in his pocket looked to me 


“T congratu- 


on 


like a revolver.” 


“Tt was,” said T. A., “but I am a good judge 
of character, an essential of a criminal career. 
He will not chase us.” 

‘Why did we not go through his pockets? 
He might have had some money.” 

‘He had, but we were in search just then of a 
coat, not of money. One thing at a time. A 
good motto, in crime as in life. If we are not 
too late,” T. A. glanced at his ancient watch, 


“and we are not—we shall find the next thing 


inerene 

Hali-way down the street through which 
they were passing, a shabby section of cross 
street, one shop-front was brightly lighted. 
T. A. stopped before it. It was a small, modest 
shop, but the polished windows were clean. 
A hand in a white, clean sleeve was drawing 
the shutters together, but above, the electric 
sign still twinkled a welcome. The girl read it. 

“ ‘Original Joe’s.’ ” 

“And that man,” said T. A., “is Original 
Joe. He is alone in the shop. Say to him 


Oi ok 
A 


what you first said to me.” 


“Rob a store?” cried the girl. 
couldn’t. I only meant to pick pockets. 


. very few pockets.” 


“You are my partner,” T. A. reminded her 
sternly. 


"THEN he knocked softly, three times, at 
Original Joe’s neatly painted green door. 
It opened almost at once. Only a crack, but 
T. A. pulled it wider, pushed his partner 
through it, followed her, and slammed it shut. 
“Throw up your hands!” said his partner. 
She said it bravely, and she pointed the 
clumsy revolver quite straight at the man be- 
fore her. He was a big, clean, white-aproned 
man too big for his small, clean shop. The 
hands that he raised above his blond head 
were large and pink, and his eyes were round 
and blue. His voice was big and hearty. 
‘Well, look who’s here!” he said. 
“This lady and I,” T. A. interrupted crisply, 
“are here not to be looked at, but to be fed. 
We are, as you see, in a position to enforce our 


_ wishes.” 


The man grinned broadly. “I’ll say you are, 
but—” 

“We want ham and eggs, doughnuts and 
coffee. White coffee, half cream.” 

“Have a heart,” suggested the man. “How 
will I fry eggs with my hands up?” 


“You may fry them in any position you pre- 
fer,” T. A. said, “but make no false move. Re- 
member, we have you covered. As we are not 
in a mood for conversation, I would suggest 
that you do not speak to us again.” 

The man stopped grinning and stared. 
“What you say goes,” he agreed, ‘““but—” 

“T would further suggest,” T. A. said sternly, 
“that you serve us within six minutes. We are 
somewhat pressed for time.” 

In six minutes exactly by T. A.’s watch the 
meal he had ordered was neatly spread on a 
table under the one flickering gas-jet that 
burned in the little room. T. A. turned the 
gas-jet lower and nodded approvingly. 

“Good service,” he said. ‘You will now, if 
you please, stand in that corner, with your 
face toward the wall, until we leave your shop.” 


S he heard this last order, the round eyes 
of Original Joe grewrounder, and hissmooth 


pink face wrinkled with some emotion which | 


he longed to express. Then he shrugged his 
massive shoulders, walked meekly into a corner, 
and stood there. T. A. took two chairs from a 
stack against the wall, placed one for the girl 
with the grand air of a duke seating a duchess, 
and Jaid his watch on the table. 

“Yen minutes,” he said, “for refreshments. 
And—I, too, am hungry, and I once went for 
twenty-four hours without food. Do not mind 
me, my dear.”” 

“T am not hungry,” the girl said proudly. 

Then, with a little, choking sound in her 
throat, like a sob, she clutched the cup that 
T. A. had filled for her. 

“You are kind. And—and no one else is 
kind,” she faltered. 

“A fair percentage; the world is small,” T. A. 
said lightly. 

“Joe is the only chef east of Third who can 
fry eggs on both sides,” he added truthfully. 

The eggs were a golden, delicate brown often 
pictured but seldom seen, the doughnuts were 
good, the coffee was better. The ham was cold, 
but Original Joe’s thick white plates were still 
warm from a recent and thorough washing. 
Before the allotted ten minutes had passed, 
they were empty. Deliberately, as if leaving 
the Ritz or Arnaud’s, T. A. pushed back his 
chair and rose. 

“You have fed us well,” he said, ‘and we 
thank you. Ina commercial world, thanks are 
more rare than money, and so you are well paid. 
Good-night.” 

The shoulders of Original Joe shook slightly 
as if again unexpressed emotion stirred him, 
but he did not express it. The green-painted 
door closed behind T. A. and his partner. The 
girl looked timidly back as T. A. hurried her 
down the street, dark now except for the dim 
light behind her. 

“Ought we not to run?” she asked. 

“Never show haste when leaving the scene 
of crime,” T. A. advised. 

“But he was such a very big man. I am 
afraid of big men. That was why I—chose 
you.” 

“T)o you feel that the choice has so far been 
a fortunate one?” T. A. asked gravely. 

“T feel,” the girl said simply, ‘that you are 
the kindest man in the world.” 

“In a life of crime, one can not always be 
kind,” T. A. said. ‘‘You appreciate that? 
You are thoroughly warmed and fed? You 
have plenty of nerve? Let me feel your pulse, 
if you please.” He touched her thin wrist; 
her hand was quite warm now. “It is steady. 
Good!” 

“Why—why do you ask these questions?” 
the girl said. “You are frightening me.” 

“Because,” T. A. said very gravely, “our 
first two adventures were simple; experiments, 
as it were, to test your nerve. This one—will 
not be so simple. Your part in it will be small 
but important, and I must count upon you. 
I may do so?” 


“TT suppose so. But—” 
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Own Your OwnTea Room 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or 

Executive—Liberal Earnings, Fas- 

ctnating Work, Big Opportunities 
WONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of 

$5,000 and upwards a year in a delightful, fasci- 
nating profession. You can open a tea room of your 
own and make liberal profits, or manage one already 
going. Opportunities everywhere for tea rooms, coffee 
shops, motor inns. Successful tea rooms started on as 
little as $50 capital. 

No Previous Experience Necessary 
We quickly train you, by mail, to start your tea room, 
or put you in touch with desirable positions as manager, 
assistant manager, hostess, table director, buyer, or 
other executive. 

Quick Success For You 

Hundreds of Lewis Institute graduates are winning big 
earnings, fascinating work, quick success in this profit- 
able new profession. One delighted student writes: 
“I knew nothing about tea rooms before beginning the 
Lewis Course. It was only about 4 months before I 
had a position as Assistant Manager in the Noah’s Ark 
Tea Room. After a few months the owner asked me 
to go into partnership.” 
Splendid salaries paid trained tea room executives 
who have studied the Lewis Course and applied its 
principles. You can qualify in spare time, at home, 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed 
and used by leading successful tea room operators. 


Fascinating Book—FREE 


Send today for the Free Book “POURING TEA 
FOR PROFIT.” It describes the wonderful tea room 
field and shows the incomes that women like you are 
reaping from it. Clip the Coupon—mail it NOW! 


LEWIS 
TEA ROOM 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. F-2436 
Washington, D. C. 


Mary Catherine Lewis, 
Director. 
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For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 
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Brighten your kitchen— 
Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock size, carriage collect, by 
freight or express, lease specify which. 


Special price for tops larger than 28 x 43 or 
26 by 47. 


Drop into place 
over old tuble top 
like this 


The Enamel Products Co. 
530 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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Robinson’s Barley Babes 


For Digestive Disturbances 


In Young Infants 
When baby’s regular diet must be 


withheld, milk and barley water 

made from Robinson’s “Patent” 

Barley is highly recommended by 

leading physicians. 

Allays thirst when the stomach is 

irritable—is palatable, nourishing and 

easily digested. 

It is prepared without difficulty and 

is readily obtained from any good 

druggist. Sigs 

Booklet on Infant Feeding sent free on request. 
+ J. &J. COLMAN (U.S.A. Ltd. 


Dept. B-354 
90 West Broadway, New York 


ROBINSON'S. 
"Patent “Barley 


Women Make 
ge Good Money 
\v Canning This 
New Easy Way 


Besides enabling you, in the 
easiest, quickest and cheap- 
est way possible to put up 
more and better fruits, vege- 
tables and meats for your 
own table, the 


Burpee Home 
*Can Sealer 


helps you save and turn into big money all that otherwise go to waste 
on your place. The cheapness of tin cans and the sealer to can with 
enable you to can things at such low cost as to make you a big profit 
selling to city families, restaurants, merchants, hotels. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute and the U. S. Government. Write for 
free booklet telling you all about it. We teach you free, 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO., 215¢ W. Huron St., Chicago 


'S 


| “PATENT” BARLEY 
Mrs 


YOR INFANTS’ rOGS 
BARLEY WATER & FUDBIOG. 












e* SELFSEAL 
5 PRESSURE 
COOKER 
Saves % the time 
and % the fuel 
Its simplicity makes it 
more convenient, less 
expensive. Best materials 
thruout.Durable. Sanitary. 
Excellent for Canning : 
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: Fe / AGENTS WANTED 
NO THUMBSCREWS! EVERYWHERE> 
Quick and Easy Write now for 
in the Kitchen |“Howto Make Money”’ 


Where we have no ageni we will sell you direct 
Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Dept. F. Jamaica, N.Y. 


CORSETS, DRESSES, LAY Ss 
A trying period rendered sa comfortab un -d. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue No.9. Berthe May, 10 E. 46 New York 


EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 
100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service write us for latest samples and correct 


forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25, 
Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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A Thousand Nights 


“We are now to get the third thing which we 
need,” T. A.. announced solemnly—‘which 
every one needs. Money. We shall not lurk 
and prowl and snatch and collect small sums of 
it. We shall. go where there is an adequate 
supply and get.it. I will tell you so much, but 
no more. If we should be caught—a contin- 
gency always present in a life of crime—your 
sentence will be lighter if you act blindly under 
my instructions. One moment—” 

Round the corner of the street a night-hawk 
taxi had just lurched into sight. T.. A. ran 
forward, whistled shrilly three times. It swung 
to the curb and stopped. : 

“What’s the big idea?” growled the driver. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it? It would be!” 

“Tt would,” agreed T. A. “Listen, Mike—” 

He stepped up on the running-board and 
spoke for.some minutes, rapidly but. very 
firmly, words that the girl could not hear. 
Then he turned again to the girl. 

“In a crime of importance,” he said, “it is 
always my. first step to arrange a get-away. 
This man and I have worked together before. 
We can count on him to go through. To stick 
to the bitter end, if there is trouble. We shall 
hope, of course, that there will not be. Get in, 
please.” 


“Walt” cried the girl, “I did not mean to 
~ “commit-—any serious crime. I only—” 
“Must I remind you again that you are my 

partner?” hissed T. A. 

He jerked open the crazy door of the cab and 

half lifted her in. She sank back on the spring- 

less cushions, closing her eyes. 

“TI am afraid,” she whispered. 

“One is,” T. A. said with quick sympathy, 
“the first time. But the first time does not 
come twice.” He lighted a Happy Fluke. 
“Would you care to smoke?” 

“T never have, but I will if I must.” 

“It is not essential. And we have not far to 

T. A. smoked in contented silence, then 

threw away his half-smoked cigarette and 

gently touched his partner’s arm. 

“We are here.” 

The girl sat up and looked timidly through 
the blurred glass of the cab window. She saw 
a wide, well-kept street, high buildings dark 
for the night, and half-way down the block 
bright lights behind close-drawn shutters at 
the most imposing building of all. Her hand 
shook as she pointed toward it. 

“T must know, I insist upon knowing,” she 
said, “what that place is.” 

“A bank,” T. A. said calmly. 

“A bank?” gasped the girl. “Oh—Oh—” 

“TI shall not have to break in,” T. A. said 
soothingly, “for this bank is open until mid- 
night. If there are no complications, this job 
will be easy and brief. If I whistle three times, 
come tome at once. If I do not, sit here in the 
cab and keep watch. A ‘look-out? is the techni- 
cal term for you. Give me your revolver and 
your scarf.” 

“What—what for?” 

“To use as a mask.” T. A. knotted it ex- 
pertly round the lower part of his face in mov- 
ing picture fashion. “It becomes me? One 
question. If you could wish on a wishing ring, 
what sum of money would you wish for, part- 
ner? Most persons in the world of crime or any 


go 


world have one sum in mind which would 


solve all their problems.” 

“Fourteen hundred dollars.” The girl spoke 
in an awed voice as if she had said fourteen 
millions. ‘“But—” 

“Say no more. It is yours.” 

With a rather theatrical gesture of farewell, 
T. A. slipped from the cab and ran toward the 
door of the bank. It opened, closed behind 
him, and the girl leaned out of the cab and 
stared at it. 

“Does—does it take very long to rob a 
bank?” she asked at length, of the stolid and 
motionless man in front of her. 

“Couldn’t say, miss,” he growled. “I never 


robbed one. I do outside work for the Boss, 
the same as you. The Boss is a smooth worker 
and a fast worker. He left orders for you and 
me not to talk.” 

“But that man coming round the corner 
looks like a policeman.” 

“He is, but we know him, me and the Boss. 
We’ve got him fixed. Ah there, Dugan!” 

“Happy days, Micky Moran!” 

The big, blue-coated figure passed down the 
street and disappeared. Then the door of the 
bank swung suddenly open and T. A. plunged 
out through it, masked, revolver in hand, but 


alone. He ran to the cab, jumped in, slammed - 


the door, and threw himself back on the cush- 
ions with a sigh of relief. : 

“All over!” he said. “It is strenuous busi- 
ness, crime, but lucrative. We will split fifty- 
fifty. Here is yours, all in unmarked bills. 
Count them. Just fourteen hundred dollars.” 

He tossed carelessly into the lap of his 
partner the revolver, the mask, and a neat 
package of green-backs. He lighted another 
Happy Fluke—with some difficulty, for the 
old cab had swung promptly into action. His 
partner did not count her money. Touching 
it with stiff fingers that seemed to shrink from 


it, she slipped it quickly inside her skimpy, — 


black bodice. Her dark eyes did not leave 
T. A.’s calm face. 

“How did you get it?” she asked ina strange, 
stiff voice. “You must tell me. It is my right 
to know.” rae 

“T asked the cashier for it, and he gave it to 
me,” T. A. explained simply. “A young man,” 
he added thoughtfully, “but not very strong.” 

The girl shuddered. “Did—did you meet 
nobody else?” 

“A watchman. But he will not trouble us.” 

“You are sure?” - 

“Quite sure,” T. A. said firmly. 

“But—the revolver was not loaded.” « 

“It did not need to be. For your own peace 
of mind, I advise you to ask no more questions, 
my dear.” 

His partner did not. She shrank into. her 
own corner of the cab and sat there, very still. 
T. A. puffed contentedly at his cigarette. The 
cab lurched on with a strange and sea-going: 
motion through the night. It made long de- 
tours, skidded round perilous corners, but 
worked steadily toward the east. 
slowed down and stopped, and T. A. stepped 


out and offered a hand to his partner. She. 


slipped down from the cab without touching it. 
“We have come by a devious route and have, 
I think, avoided pursuit, though one should 
not be too sure. We are now in a place of com- 
parative safety,” T. A. said cheerfully. 


BEFORE them a wide archway opened. In- 


side it, at the four corners of a wide court, 
four winding stairways led up past dark doors, 
straight to the open sky. T. A. led the way to 
the farthest stair. The girl’s feet dragged 
wearily as she followed him. nal ahs 
“The Daylight Tenements,” said T. A. “A 
favorite haunt of mine.” : 
“Are we going to rob this, too?” the girl 
asked. : a 
“No, I have friends here. The person who 


occupies this apartment is my best friend and 


my worst. An artist of sorts, christened some- 


thing quite different, but called T. A. He is’ 
not at home tonight. But we can be quite 


safe and perfectly comfortable here.” 
The girl and T. A. had climbed the short 
stair past his door to the roof above. Now they 


stood alone on the roof of the Daylight Tene-- 


ments. It was wide and well kept by day, but 
a fairy palace at night. The tiled floor gleamed 
like black marble under the moonlight; the 
metal bridge to the roofs beyond was a magic 
pathway that led to the far heart of fairyland. 
In one dark corner the narrow stair to the 
drying deck above was a stairway to the sky. 
The clothes up there on the lines glimmered 
like friendly ghosts. 


“A pleasant place,” T. A. said with a thrill 


At last it. 





of pride. “As our work is done, we shall lie 
low here until morning, if that plan appeals 
to you.” 

T. A.’s partner did not reply, but he slipped 
a hand through her arm and guided her toward 
the stairway in the corner. This time she did 
not shrink from his touch, for her feet were 
stumbling. T. A. let her go, and she sank into 
a little heap in a corner of the stairs. T. A. 
disappeared up the stairs and came back with 
a dark, soft bundle in his arms. Her eyes 
questioned him mutely. 

“Blankets, my dear,” he said, “T. A.’s 
blankets. I did not steal them. They have 
been washed, but have quite dried on the line. 
Pure camel’s hair of a grade often advertised, 
but in this country not often seen. Will you 
use them?” 

The girl did not speak, but her hands caught 
the blankets and wrapped them eagerly round 
her. T. A. seated himself on the steps above 
her, adjusting himself to their angle with the 
skill of much practise. 

“As good as a chaise longue,” he said. ‘Will 
you have my coat for a pillow?” 


HE girl shook her head. T. A. smiled. He 

took out a Happy Fluke, but he did not light 
it. He sat quiet and looked thoughtfully at 
the little figure below him, tightly wrapped 
in his blankets. Presently two arms pushed 
out.and covered the girl’s face, hiding it from 
T. A. Then T. A. spoke softly out of the dark 
behind her. 

“Partner, in the language of crooks—always 
picturesque—what is eating you?” 

A voice answered him promptly from the 
depths of the blankets. ‘Everything!’ 

“Reaction?” suggested T. A. ‘Quite 
natural. Common, in fact, after an evening 
of crime. You will feel rested, fresh for new 
crimes, when you have slept.” 

“TY shall never sleep again!” 

“Why?” asked T. A. with grave interest. 

“T am too unhappy.” 

“Why? You have done your work well. I 
have found you an ideal partner. I should be 
proud to work with you again, if you care to 
continue your criminal career.” 

“T do not.” 

“You are sure of that?”.T. A. asked ear- 
nestly. 

Suddenly the girl drew herself erect in her 
corner and faced him, her cheeks very pale in 
the moonlight, her eyes dark and wild. In her 
voice there was the calm of complete despair. 
, “I wish,” she said, ‘that you would go away 
to the other side of the roof and—and stop 
talking to me. I did what you told me to do. 
I had to, because I promised. I promised will- 
ingly. I was frightened, desperate. I had no 
money, nowhere to sleep, no job. I was fired 
last week, and I deserved to be. I can’t do 
short-hand. I can’t do anything but—sing. 
And there is—there was—a man. He was 
married today. And last night, when I was 
asleep on a bench in a park, my mother’s ring 
—all I had left of her—was stolen from me. 
Ever since then I have been in a kind of dream, 
a crazed dream. I woke up when—when you 
killed that man.” 

“Which man?’ T. A. asked. 

“The man in the bank. I know, of course, 
that you killed him. Your money would keep 
me a year, and I could have my lessons free if 
I helped in the studio. But I shall never touch 
it, your horrid money. I wish you would take 
it, please, and go away.” 

“T shall go if you wish it,” T. A. said quietly, 
“but we shall first have a little council of war. 
A full report of my work tonight, which, as 
my partner, I owe to you. Are you listening?” 

“Yes, since I can not stop you. Go on.” 

“T shall be brief,” promised T. A. “I must 
tell you first that, though few lives except 
young lives like yours are free from crime, the 
crimes in my long and mis-spent life have in- 
jured only myself. I have stolen from myself, 
but from no other creature. I have never killed 
aman.” 

“T_T do not believe you.” 


T. A. ignored the interruption. “Now, as 
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Cook with the Gas Turned Off 


To cook such a dish as baked beans for hours with only 30 
minutes of gas is quite an achievement, but to do so in the 
summer without raising the temperature of the kitchen is a 


blessing. 


Yet thousands of owners of Cham- 
bers Ranges have these and other 
advantages for all of their cooking. 
During the short time they burn 
the gas, the heat which ordinarily 
escapes and overheats the kitchen 
is collected and retained. When the 
gas is turned off, this stored heat 
continues the cooking. 

For boiling and stewing, the heat 
is retained by the Thermodome on 
top of the range, and for baking 
and roasting by the specially in- 
sulated Chambers Oven. 


When cooking this way with the 
gas turned off, housewives find 
hours of new time for other things, 
hours released from pot-watching 
and basting. Gas bills are materi- 
ally lessened and food is better, for 
all of the rich juices and flavors 
are retained. 


Write us and we will tell you where 
you may see one of these ranges 
demonstrated, and how you may 
arrange for one on an easy-pay- 
ment plan with the dealer in your 
city. 


* Write for Free Booklet: “Cook With the Gas Turned Off.” 


Chambers 


FIRELESS 
Gas Range 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 


CHAMBERS MFG. CO., Dept. H-7, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
Send me your Free Booklet: “Cook With the Gas Turned Off” 
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This screen door never slams! 
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Sargent Door 
Closer 520 ee 


A SARGENT Door Closer 520 attends to that—faith- 
fully, unfailingly the whole summer through. You can 
see it here at the top of the door, so small in size that 
few who pass this way ever notice it, unless they seek 
the reason for such an unusually quiet screen door, Un- 
obtrusive it is—a mere handful—but remarkably strong. 


Put Sargent 520’s on your screen doors—front and 
back—right now. Put them there and forget about 
them till storm-door time. Then when you are trans- 
ferring them to the winter doors, you can add to the 
incalculable sum of silence and convenience rendered, 
a tangible saving in wear and tear on the doors. They 
Save aoors. 


The cost of this small Sargent Closer is most mod- 
erate and it is easily applied. In many modern homes it 
is also used on light interior doors that should be closed 
—the down-stairs lavatory, cellar, back stairs and refrig- 
erator room doors——closing them silently and surely and 
keeping them shut. Write for descriptive folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
41 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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A Thousand Nights 


to this night. I shall begin at the beginning, 
my dear. The man who gave you his coat was 
a watchman in the park. He was about to go 
off duty and so did not suffer long from the 
cold. Besides, the coat was a coat of mine. 
I have ten coats at present. They are a fad 
of mine. I had lent him this one, which I 
bought at a rummage sale. As it fits you better, 
I trust that you will accept it from me, not as 
a loan but a gift.” 

“Original Joe?” the girl questioned faintly. 

“An old friend of mine. Though he does not 
do much business on credit, I have a charge 
account there which I settle the first of each 
month. Our meal will be paid for then, and 
I shall offer Joe an apology for my eccentric 
entrance tonight. As I saw his face when we 
left him, and he was laughing, he will, I think, 
accept my apology.” 

“Was that dreadful crook who drove the 
cab also a friend.of yours?” 

“A close friend. I explained my plans fully 
to him, and he is used to eccentric conduct 
from me. He lives in this building and is a 
devoted husband and the father of twins and 
no more a crook than I am.” ‘ 

“But the bank. Oh, you can not explain 
that away. If you only could!” 

“T have had for some years an account there. 
Though the check which I drew for you some- 
what depleted it, I still have one. I took off 
my mask when I entered, as it might have 
caused comment, but adjusted it again before 
I joined you. Unless you have questions to 
ask, this completes my report. You accept 
ie a 

The girl’s great eyes looked for a moment 
blankly into T, A.’s as if she could not under- 
stand or hear. Then, with a little, low cry, 
she drooped toward him. His arm caught and 
held her, pressing the little figure close. Her 
head slipped to his knees and rested there. 

“You are only a child, a baby,” T. A. said. 
“T have taxed you too far.” 

“No,” the girl said, very low, “but I am too 
relieved—too happy. You are not a criminal 
at all? I believe you, but tell me again.” 

“T am not,” said T. A. 

““And—and I am not?” 

“No,” said T. A. 

“It was a clumsy and stupid comedy, but 
could see at the moment no other way to- 
help,” he added humbly. “You forgive me, 
my dear?” : 

“Of course. And it was not stupid. It was 
sweet, all but the end, and I needed that most 
of all.” 

“You will keep the money?” T. A. asked. 


a) girl’s slight figure stirred in his arms. 
“Yes,” she said in a clear, sure voice. “Oh, I 
have been so wicked, so foolish. But I shall 
not be again. I shall show you, prove to you— 
I can sing. I really can. And very soon— 
tomorrow—” 
“Tomorrow is almost here,” T. A. said, “but 


- 


- until it comes, I am still your partner. I direct 


that you sleep for the rest of this night.” 

“But I have not yet thanked you.” 

“Do not try,” T. A. said. “It is I who should 
thank you.” a 

“For what?” 

“Because the gods—my gods—sent you to 
me when we were both alone,” T. A. said 
softly. “I had a dying dream that did not. 
want to die. If it lives, if tomorrow, at dawn, 
at the golden hour, it is born again and lives 
forever, you will have saved it, you who 
watched with me through this night, little 
partner, little sister.” 

“I do not understand,” the girl’s voice said 
very faintly. : 

“You need not,” said T. A. “You can sleep 
now?” 

“T think so. But I wish—” 

“Yes, little sister?” 

“That you would kiss me good-night.” 

A hand thin as no child’s should be, but 
clinging and warm as a child’s, reached up, 
drew him gently down, and warm lips touched 


his. Then the dark head slipped lower on 
T. A.’s knees, and the tired lids drooped and 
closed over the restless eyes. T. A.’s partner 


_was asleep. 


She looked smaller, asleep, so thin, so frail, 
that a touch would wake her. T. A. sat very 
still, leaning back upon his hard couch. It 
grew harder and then softer again, as hard 
couches do at night. T. A. leaned farther 
backward. His eyes gazed up at the yellow 
moon and the far, bright stars, then they did 
not see them. They dimmed and drooped and 
closed. 

It was quiet on T. A.’s roof, quiet and dark 
and still on T. A.’s gray river, far lighted, down 


below. Round him, the little world where 
T. A. was king waited brooding and hushed. 
It made no sound. It did not change or move. 
Only the sky was changing. The yellow moon 
paledandsank. The stars vanished one by one 
till only the morning star was left. It hung very 
bright over T. A.’s gray river. Dawn was near. 

T. A. stirred in his sleep. One hand moved, 
touched the thin shoulder of the sleeping girl, 
and rested there. But T. A.’s closed eyes were 
turned toward the east where the dawn would 
bring the gold of the golden hour. Still he did 
not wake, but his lips moved faintly, shaping 
beloved words. 

“*T take my fortune,’ ” they said. 


We told you last month that this would be the last T. A. story, but the author was not ready 
to part with him, nor were we, so there will be one more story—in August—“Golden Eyes” 


Wanted: Women Voters to Vote 


(Continued from page 41) 


can no longer discharge their civic responsi- 
bilities by passing resolutions and presenting 
petitions. There is a fight to be waged. Men 
to enforce our laws are elected at the polls. 
So it is there that the war for law enforcement 
must be won. And the margin of assistance 
needed by good men to carry the cause to 
victory there, women today can furnish through 
the power of the ballot so recently placed in 
their hands. : 

“Tadies,” said Mrs. Peabody, “we are here 
to confer on ways and means for getting out 
an avalanche vote to save America next 
November.” 

The purpose for which the delegates were 
assembled the President of the United States 
himself applauded in his address on law 
enforcement when he received the delegates 
at the White House. The Secretary of State 
sent a personal message that was read from 
the convention platform. Senators and con- 
gressmen came to make speeches to cheer on 
the cause represented by these, their active 
constituents from back home. Over at the 
Capitol the movement was eulogized in a 
speech which ran to six pages in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

But the crisis under consideration was most 
directly presented to the convention by women 
who-knew. They came straight from govern- 
ment jobs affording a contact with conditions 
that enabled them to speak with authority. 
Like this came Police Sergeant Rhoda Milliken, 
right from her work on the sidewalks. She 
looks like a little schoolgirl of sixteen, but she’s 
really more, enough to be a graduate of Bar- 
nard College. Lieutenant Mina C. Van Winkle, 
head of the Woman’s Bureau of the Washing- 
ton Police Department, who was named on the 
program, could not leave her desk. So she sent 
in her place Rhoda, who is her chief aide, and 
who knows all about why we need prohibition. 
And Rhoda stood up and told her audience 
quite without any effort at sensational effect. 
Straight and slim, she stood, with her hands 
at her sides as if still at attention to the supe- 
rior officer who had assigned her to this detail 
in the day’s work. She never even raised her 
voice in an inflection that might add dramatic 
value to what she had to say. Some one from 
the rear of the hall called, ‘Louder!’ The police 
sergeant took two steps forward on the plat- 
form. What she told the convention, the news- 
papers that afternoon streamed with double- 
column headlines over the front page. The 
gist of it was this: There are boys and girls 
today who are getting drunk, the kind of boys 
and girls who wear fraternity pins and ‘come 
to school in high-powered cars. It’s not so 
much the lower classes. A working girl has to 
go very low before she’ll take a drink or smoke 
a cigarette. But the society girl starts at the 
top with both these accomplishments. 

“There are,” said Sergeant Milliken, “girls 
and boys in the high schools of Washington 
who drink.” She added quite carefully: “Not 


~ in all the high schools, but in some of them. 


There are boys who are bootleggers. You see 


these boy bootleggers buy liquor and sell it to 
their classmates. And these other boys and 
girls buy it from them. They buy it and drink 
it, you see, because they think it’s the smart 
thing to do. And they want to be good sports. 
It happens daily that there are children whom 
we have to bring before the courts. 

“And we of the police department,” said 
Sergeant Milliken, ‘need your help in law 
enforcement. And, please, you must not only 
make resolutions here in this convention, but 
go home and do something about them. That’s 
what we of the police department want—that 
you do something.” 

Like that, without embellishment, the naked 
truth was spoken. And the hall was very still 
as Sergeant Rhoda Milliken stepped down from 
the platform again, to report for duty at police 
headquarters. 

Came then Judge Kathryn Sellers before the 
convention. Judge Sellers is the presiding 
judge of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia. Hers, too, was a plea for the pro- 
tection of the youth of America. ‘Speaking 
from the point of view of the respectable middle 
class to which I belong,” she said, “I want to 
tell you that the example of people with a great 
deal of money is leading a great many of my 
class to break the law. Dance halls can be 
regulated. Ballrooms can not be. Men and 
women together must stand side by side for the 
job of law enforcement.” 

Spoke one woman from an even higher place. 
By curious coincidence, the convention was 
gathered together to confer about a law of the 
land, in the application of which a woman at 
this hour in history is assisting. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, a young woman with dark hair 
that frames a cameo-like face, who was once 
a school teacher and the president of a woman’s 
club, is now assistant attorney-general of the 
United States. 

“The country’s sincerity and honor are 
jeopardized,” she told her hearers. “We have 
adopted as our public policy national prohibi- 
tion. Through it, God is developing in this 
country a great experiment in government. 
But this great experiment faces an enemy 
quite as real as, though more insidious than, 
the army of a hostile nation. We have a lawless 
element reaping rich returns from defiance of 
it. And we’ve got to get public opinion back 
of government to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. Those who buy what a 
bootlegger sells are accessories to a crime that 
is an attack on the Constitution. Ladies,” she 
declared, ‘‘I weep when a bootlegger comes be- 
fore me who’s made millions in his trade. And 
with all the evidence against him, assembled 
after months of effort, he can be sent to jail 
for only a year or two.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt pleaded for the enactment 
of laws providing penalties for the violation of 
the eighteenth amendment commensurate with 
those imposed for other crimes. She earnestly 
urged her hearers to go home and get their clubs 
and their churches back of the movement for 
law enforcement. 












EAVENS 
urniture 


If you seek distinction and individuality, 
you will be pleased with Leavens furniture 
—either a complete set for bedroom or 
breakfast room, or a charming single piece 
to fit that nook or corner. You attain per- 
fect harmony with surroundings by having 

_ your selection decorated or finished to order. 
































The. Leavens way is a comparatively in- 
expensive way too—as you will learn by 
~ experience. In either Decorated or Colonial 
furniture a beautiful simplicity of design, 
goes hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 





Write for illustrations and complete 
information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
a 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 















Stieff Silver 


Is superior 


The Well-Set Table 


reflects itself in the character of its 
silver. The charm, beauty and 
weight which distinguishes Stieff | 
Solid Sterling Silver reflects itself (7 
in possession and use_ through 
generations of service. Made by 
hand in Stieff workrooms; for sale 

by weight direct to users, not 
through dealers. Write for book 
of photographic reproductions and 
other literature. 


ICE TEA SPOONS 
Rose Pattern 
$11.00 per % dozen 
Weight 7.10 oz. per % dozen 
$2.00 each 


LETTUCE FORK 
Rose Pattern 
Weight 1.35 oz.—each $2.50 


INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORKS 
Rose Pattern 
Weight per half dozen—6 oz. 
Price per half dozen—$9.00 
1.50 eac! 


The Name ‘‘Stieff’’ stamped on 


each piece is your guarantee. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 
Makers of Handwrought Silverware 
17 N. Liberty St. 
Factory: 311 W. Redwood Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


ICE CREAM FORK 
$9 per 34 doz,— 
weight 6 oz. per 4 
doz. $1.50 each. 








MOTH-PROOF CLOSETS 


Gettar-paper and fasten it securely to 
the walls with those dainty little 
sanitary 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Hang up heavy articles with 

MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 

“The Hanger with the Twist” 


10c pkts Sold everywhere 


In Canada lie. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


In using advertisements see page 6 183 
















An Opportunity 
For Your Boy 


If you have a son between 10 and 
15 years of age, you will certainly be 
interested in what these two mothers 


have to say regarding their boys 
membership in our Junior Leaders 
Business League: 

“* * Your idea of starting a _boy’s 
business training early is very good. I have 
never believed that it is necessary for a boy 
to waste energy at any time. I began my boy’s 
business training when he was old enough to go 
to the grocery store alone, buy supplies, report 


the cost and return the correct change. Now 
he has the Junior Leaders’ Business League to 
bring him in touch with a larger circle of busi- 
ness people. The competition with other boys 
is good—it is square and friendly. This helps 
develop the boy’s ingenuity-and individuality.” 


(Signed) Mrs. Alice W. Taylor (Idaho) 


“I like my boy to have dealings with you 
and your work. Your letters are so personal, 
encouraging and full of pep that it seems as 
though all boys should fall in love with the 
work, Thank you for your good talks and ad- 
vice to our boy.” 


(Signed) Mrs. Earl J. Caldwell (Missouri) 


There are hundreds of other 
mothers of red-blooded American 
boys who also approve of and recom- 
mend the League and the opportu- 
nity it gives a youngster to earn his 
own spending money and learn many 
valuable lessons in business: We'll 
be glad to point the way out to your 
boy. Just send his name and address 
to: 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 
International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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No mixing, 
2 NO spreading, no 
: eo Rat Bis- Kit is ready to 


















I a muss— 


M use. Sure death to rats 
imeo> and mice. The quick, 
me clean, easy way. 






New tin package con- 
tains 18 ‘‘Bis-Kits,’’ 
© always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 
stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Easy Guarantee Coupon 
~ in every package 


































General Utility Duster 


Durable. Wax-treated. ‘‘No oil_or 
grease to soil.’” Won’t scratch. Well 
made of soft yarn. Polished handle. 
Indispensable. Three sizes, 50c—$1. 
‘or home, office, store, garage. 
Folder of other mops on request. 
Mention dealer. rite now. 
No aS BROWN DAISY MOP CO. 
53 AS S 56-A Sanford St. 
n 
AUTO size, 75c postpd. 






Mass. 








pamphlets by 
Dr. Wiley 





(1 Artificial Foods for Infants 

0 The Feeding of Older Ct ildren 

OO Constipation 

[1 Reducing and Increasing th: We'ght 





Sent postpaid for 5c each and a 







stamped addressed envelope. Good 
Housekeeping’s Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, Woodward 







Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
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Wanted: Women Voters to Vote 


“Watch for violations. Collect evidence,” 
she said. 

And she put it right up to the women before 
her with the cry, “Don’t be moral four-flushers. 
It’s your personal shame and your ‘personal 
blame if the policeman on your block is a 
grafter.” 

Her closing words rang with the same charge 
that had thrilled in Sergeant Rhoda Milliken’s 
quiet tones: ‘You can’t protect the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by singing pans of 
praise about it. You’vé got to do something.” 

Like this, the convention heard the call to 
service. There responded for enlistment the 
following organizations of national scope, 
whose delegated representatives pledged them 
to cooperation: the Federation of, Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Lend a Hand Society, the International Order 
of King’s Daughters, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers Associations, the National Council 
of Women, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

It was after the others, the emergency troops, 
had reported, that Mrs.’ Ella A. Boole of the 
W. C. T. U. came to the platform, pledging the 
seasoned regulars. The occasion required no 
lengthy presentation speech. She’d said it 
about all when she turned to the convention 
feelingly: : 

“Ladies, we of the W. C.-T. U. say ‘Thank 
God, the reserves are here in the great cam- 
paign for home protection!’ ” mat 

What was it the wets had wanted from the 
lady they picked from the social register? That 
she secure ten signatures for the nullification 
of the eighteenth amendment? Well, here was 
her answer, ten million women represented in 
the membership of these pledged organizations 
enrolled for its defense! 

The convention rose and sang the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. 

In the deep significance of the moment, there 
were women who stopped singing because of 
the sob in their throat. And suddenly you felt 
that one not listed on the program was here. 
Had she stepped from the marble pedestal, 
where her sculptured figure stands in high 
places around the world today, her presence 
could not have been more real. You saw her 
clearly, easily distinguishable from those with 
marcelled coiffures and modern gowns by her 
dress fastened high at the neck with a “breast 
pin,” her hair plainly parted above a smooth 
brow, and in her far-seeing eyes that vision 
which is coming true today. 


Frances Willard Still Lives 


Mrs. Peabody’s convention? Ah, it was hers, 
this other’s convention, too. It was really 
called that day fifty years ago, when she organ- 
ized those earlier crusaders, the praying bands 
who knelt on the pavements in a “whirlwind 
of the Lord’’—and later got scientific temper- 
ance instruction into the educational system 
of the United States. In the years that fol- 
lowed, a Congress rocked in the cradle by 
W.C. T. U. mothers, and sent by them to school 
to learn from text-books just how alcohol biteth 
like a serpent, was growing up. And they 
were ready for what they did when the hour 
had struck. How was prohibition put on the 
statute books? Why, a woman was really “dux 
femina facti,” the leader of the deed. For it is 
Frances Willard who, being dead, yet speaketh 
through the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
‘ng of the Lord,” sang the convention. It ds 
Frances Willard, too, whose soul is marching 
on with these modern crusaders, the Woman’s 
National Committee for Law Enforcement. 

They elected these officers to lead’ them: 
chairman, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Boston; 
first vice-chairman, Mrs. Roswell Miller, New 


York; second vice-chairman, Mrs. Gordon 
Norrie, New York; secretary, Mrs. F. P. 
Turner, New York; treasurer, Miss Hilda L. 
Olson, Boston; editor, Mrs. Wm. H. Tilton, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

They adopted a platform proclaiming that 
they stand for the enforcement of all law, with 
every effort concentrated at present on the Pro- 
hibition law, that front where the battle 
against lawlessness must at once be waged. 
They incorporated a number of excellent 
recommendations to Congress for the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment. But they 
put the real teeth into the platform in one terse 
paragraph of two words instructing their own 
membership: Vote Dry. ; 

Appropriately enough, it was Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the International 


Suffrage Association, who was invited to sound ~ 


the summons for the execution of this plank. 
She prefaced it with her own public pledge 
never to vote for any candidate for office until 
she knew that candidate to be dry. 


Mrs. Catt’s Advice 


“Tf enough of you,” Mrs. Catt said, “will 
take that vow and stick to it, there’ll be no 
trouble about dry candidates on every ticket. 


Every woman among you has a vote. Get down ; 


on your knees and thank God you have it. 
Then use it. If we do not get the eighteenth 


amendment enforced, it will be because we are _ 


intimidated by the noisy propaganda of a 
minority who are determined it shall not. be 
enforced. What we need is backbone.” 


To put that backbone into America is just 


the undertaking projected by the Committee. 
The entire procedure is carefully planned. 
The convention outlined as subsidiary to the 
National Committee other committees of one 
hundred each, one for every state, and in turn 


subsidiary to these a committee of one hundred — 


for every county and another for every im- 
portant city. To the meeting in Washington, 
thirty states reported with their organizations 
already formed and awaiting orders. 

They are getting them through a remarkable 
campaign manual prepared by Mrs. Wm. H. 
Tilton of Cambridge. If Mrs. Peabody is the 
genius who marshaled the women of America 


for this civic duty, it is Mrs. Tilton who is the 


brilliant tactician of the general staff. 

She, too, is not without experience as a suc- 
cessful promoter. She was chairman of the 
Massachusetts committee that put through the 
Physical Training and School Nurses law for 
that state. She is now chairman of the legis- 
lative department of the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation. But to the present task, she brings 
even more than this legislative experience. 
Elizabeth Tilton was not always a prohibition- 
ist. She had her revelation when from her 
quiet home of stately leisure in Cambridge, she 
ventured forth as a voluntary visitor for the 
Boston Family Welfare Society. In the broken 


_lives that charity is always trying to salvage, 


she saw that which convinced her that the first 
aid for poverty is to turn off the spigot of the 
liquor traffic. As chairman of the society’s 
alcohol committee, she it was who designed the 
posters with terse sentences like: “First to be 
fired, last to be hired, the man who drinks.” 
These have now been shown around the world 
in a famous poster campaign. Ability. like 
this is the contribution that Mrs. Tilton brings 


to the Woman’s National Committee, in which 


she is a leading figure. 

Hers is the pen, if not the sword, that is to 
lead the campaign over the top. The title 
which she has given to the campaign manual is 
“Save America.” And the details for doing it 
are worked out with a masterful hand. Every 
delegate at the convention took home a copy 
of the book. Sunday-school classes, missionary 
societies, and women’s clubs are using it as 
a study book. And it is planned ultimately 
to place a copy in every home. The first edition 
was long ago exhausted, and a new edition 
called for. The proceeds are devoted to the 


i ana 


campaign fund that fmances the National 
Committee. ; 

The manual is now circulating widely. And 
many of the readers of this magazine are en- 
gaged in executing its maneuvers. The educa- 
tion and inspiration of the local community is 
the first move that it outlines. Among the in- 
structions to this end are: Fasten prohibition 
flyers on your automobile; put up prohibition 
posters; plan prohibition piazza parties; pre- 
pare prohibition tableaux; put on prohibition 
plays and pageants. The convention was 
shown the pageant, ‘‘America the Beautiful,” 
presented on the steps of the Capitol. You 
can have it on the court-house steps on Main 
Street. 

Try a prize contest based on the story 
“Which” by Elizabeth Tilton. The cover of 
the booklet says: “ ‘Which’ is not an adveriise- 
ment. It is an attempt to make Americans 
think.” 

Have drawing-room gatherings. Hold de- 

bates. Organize mass meetings in a church or 
in the city hall, with a minister or a mayor in 
the chair. A program for every purpose is 
offered in “Save America.” 
_ Also it contains just the ammunition needed 
to explode wet propaganda. See “Save 
America,” page 79, where you will find it done 
up in neat package paragraphs like these: 

“When they say with swelling chest that 
prohibition violates the rights of personal 
liberty, answer this: Whose personal liberty, 
yours and the drunkard’s or that of) the 
drunkard’s children?” 

“When they say the eighteenth amendment 
was put over, answer this: The movement that 
resulted in the eighteenth amendment began 
in 4851, when the first state adopted prohibi- 
tion. Some thirty-three states had prohibition 
before it reached the United States Constitution. 
No other amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution was ever so overwhelmingly adopted.” 

“When they say no man ever got drunk on 
beer, answer this: A study by the British 
Board of (liquor) control, 1916, London, 
showed that 40 percent of the men investi- 
gated were getting drunk on beer, ale, or stout, 
not on distilled liquors.” 

There are many more ‘When they say” 
answers. You will find one for every argu- 
ment that your opponents may offer. ‘Save 
America’’ has pages of other useful data, apho- 
risms, illustrations, facts, figures, and statistics. 
They have been carefully done. Before they 
were put in type, Mrs. Tilton had made a per- 
sonal tour of twenty-two cities throughout the 
country for an intensive study of their poverty 
and their prohibition. 


How You Can ‘“‘Do Something” 


But the campaign manual by no means stops 
with sentiment. There are explicit directions 
for turning emotion into action. You’ve got 
to “do something about it,” as Rhoda Milliken 
said. Get the good people of your town to visit 
their police court. Somebody learn to read a 
police docket. Are your bootleggers getting 
merely insignificant fines? Or have you a 
judge who will give jail sentences? If you 
want prohibition that prohibits, you’ve got to 
have punishments that punish. Have a survey 
made of prohibition violations and penalties in 
your town. See page 67 of “Save America” for 
a model survey made in Malden, Mass. Also 
if you want to know what steps to take to 
bring to justice those you find violating the 
law, you should have a little leaflet prepared by 
Mary Grey Brewer. It is entitled, “What a 
Citizen May Do to Secure Enforcement of the 
Federal Laws Prohibiting Intoxicating Liquors.” 

There is other practical work outlined in the 
campaign manual. But what you are particu- 
larly warned to watch out for is a specific 
menace that threatens. On a single day last 
spring there were introduced into Congress no 
less than fifty-eight separate bills to raise the 
alcoholic content of beer to 2.75 percent. The 
alcoholic content permitted by law is now one- 
half of one percent. — 

“The charge of the beer brigade,” this con- 
certed attack has been facetiously termed. In 
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The Secret of Lasting Youth 
by Mary Garden 


Mary Garden seems to have more energy than ten more— 
than-average people. ‘‘How does she do it?” they ask. 
“Why, she’s ” and then they proceed to guess her age and 
her secret. In August Good Housekeeping, Mary Garden tells 
“The Secret of Lasting Youth.” Hers is an extraordinary 
philosophy; we know it will interest you. 


The Death of Wolf 
by Albert Payson Terhune 


One day, not so long ago, a collie died. And the press of the 
country gave to the death of that dog more space than they 
had been giving to most leading citizens. And now Albert 
Payson Terhune tells the story of how the son of Ladd met his 
end. Read “‘The Death of Wolf” in August Good House- 
keeping. 





The Last Wild Pigeon 


by Gene Stratton-Porter 


This is another of ‘The Tales you Won’t Believe” by Gene 
Stratton-Porter, a nature story that will make you wonder. 


The Beauty Prize 


When you start George Weston’s “The Beauty Prize’’ this 
month, you will be plunged immediately into an irresistible 
atmosphere of mystery, humor and love. Those delightful 
twins, Dot and Ethel, are going to get in more trouble than 
you ever believed possible. If you think you know all the 
things that can happen on a boat, read the next installment. 


And many other features in 
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Wanted: Women Voters 
to Vote 


reply to it the Woman’s Committee calls for a | 
counter-attack. Write your congressman to 
work against all proposals of this sort. After 
beer will come the plea for light wines. Step 
by step the saloon will be slipping’back. The 
wine interests of Europe, with headquarters in 
Paris, have already pledged millions for a 
merciless campaign against American pro- 
hibition. 

You see, it is a great battle that is to be 
fought in the election booths of the United 
States next November. That is why the 
National Committee must mobilize ‘every 
woman to help win it. To this end the Wash- 
ington convention received directions to focus 
the main effort of the summer’s campaign 
toward the ballot-box. 

Brilliant speakers told the audience what 
has already been achieved by women who have 
votes plus that backbone called for by Mrs. 
Catt. In New Jersey 100,000 organized 
Republican women, when they wouldn’t wet 
their feet on their party’s old platform, got a 
perfectly good dry plank put in. Mrs. A. 
Haynes Lippincott of Camden, state com- 
mittee woman for her party, told the story 
in detail in one of the best addresses of the 
convention. 


Pennsylvania’s Governor — 
Y. 


Pennsylvania has a dry governor who is 
literally standing by his guns to enforce 
prohibition. Votes by women elected him. 
And there is a wonderful woman by his side 
who is cheering him on for every attack. Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot came right from a front where 
the hottest fight is now waging. With her 
vivid personality and her Titian hair, she swept 
on to the convention platform like a flame. Her 
brown eyes flashed fire, and her voice rang, as 
she told of the difficulties of law enforcement 
in Pennsylvania—and of the daring with which 
the man who is her husband is facing them. 

From California came the delegation who 
told how the women of that state had put 
through the Wright enforcement law. Kathleen 
Norris, the novelist, was their dramatic spokes- 
woman. And Mrs. Paul Raymond, their state 
chairman, was one of the most interesting 
figures of the convention. She is a church and 
missionary worker, the author of “The King’s 
Business,” a study of increased efficiency for 
church women. Mrs. Raymond was the leader, 
with Mrs. Norris as her efficient aid, who car- 
ried the California law enforcement campaign 
to a successful finish in 1922, 7 

They started it off with an organization 
luncheon in San Francisco, one of the largest — 
affairs in the political history of the Pacific 
coast. The fourteen hundred women who sat 
down at the tables served as the nucleus of the 
famous committee of five thousand. From 
August to November, California was covered 
with prohibition speakers for all public oc- 
casions, with canvassers who went from house 
to house, and last with circulars that reached 
every farthest woman with the call to join 
up for election day. 

How should she know for whom to vote? 
Well, the California newspapers printed lists of 
the candidates labeled with the key letter, D 
or W, dry or wet, after each name. This cam- 
paign feature is specially recommended for use 
in your town this fall. No, the newspapers 
possibly may not at first take to such a political 
innovation. But Kathleen Norris, who has 
been a newspaper woman herself, says that you 
can get any city editor to do almost anything 
that enough women want. Write him a letter 
about it; not one woman but a hundred women, 
each write him a letter about it. And see 
what will happen. 

Like this the dry vote was assembled in 
California. Three days before election, the 
stage was set for the crowning feature of the 
campaign, the grand march of allegiance in 
San Francisco. Those who participated had 
pledged for it on cards on which was printed 


that called a state to attention. 


the oath of allegiance taken from the’ state 
constitution. 

It was estimated that five hundred women 
for the march of allegiance would make a 
goodly demonstration. But when the pledge 
cards were counted, seven thousand had signed 
up. They marched in a spectacular parade 
And on 
November 7, the Wright law was carried for 
California by a majority of 35,000. 

Now it is tactics like these that the Woman’s 


' National Committee for Law Enforcement is 


recommending to the entire country. A march 


_ of allegiance for this fall is preparing in all of 


the capital cities. If you have a chance to 
march, don’t miss it. 

Save-America rallies can be arranged for 
every hamlet and village. See that your town 
has one. Get every last neighbor or friend to 


‘attend. Previously ascertain by letter the 


prohibition stand of every political candi- 


' date. 


And what will you do if your party ticket 
shows up with some candidates damp? Why, 
put your country above your party! And 
scratch your ticket. 

The wets will. The organizations opposed 
to the Prohibition amendment have issued to 
their followers unequivocal orders: Scratch 
everything partisan or non-partisan. Scratch 
your vote for wet candidates. 

You see the enemy, too, is intensively organ- 
ized. But however subtle may be their maneu- 
yering, the woman’s campaign will always be 
one measure ahead of them. Its introduction 
in practical politics is unique and wholly a 


’woman’s idea: the National Committee on 


Law Enforcement, in addition to all other 
tactics employed, is using prayer. 

On page 115 of the campaign manual, see 
carefully composed ‘Prayers for Neglected 


People,” with sub-captions, ‘“(1) For Lawyers 
and Legislators; (2) For Judges; (3) For Public 


Officials.” 

And that fight that was won in California 
was launched with a call to prayer. Special 
prayers for the purpose were written by the 
political chief, Mrs. Raymond. There was a 
Sunday prayer, and a Monday prayer, and 
a prayer like that right through every day in 


the week. Women washing dishes at home, 
women at work in offices, women everywhere 
through the state, prayed these prayers. 
Prayer circles awaiting orders from campaign 
headquarters from time to time took. up 
special topics assigned them as occasion re- 
quired. And on election day, in every church 
in San Francisco, there was a “prayer room,” 
where a committee, changed in relays, was on 
its knees from the opening to the closing of 
the polls. 

Now the spiritual note, too, was a marked 
feature in the deliberations of the Washington 
convention. Assemblywoman Eleanor Miller 
from California closed her speech with the 
reminder: 

“For the Lord God shall help me. Therefore 
shall I not be confounded.” 

Mrs. Walter Peck, appointed chairman for 
the Rhode Island committee, said, ‘‘I accept 
this mission as coming from-the Lord.” 

Mrs. Peabody’s reliance on divine guidance 
was everywhere manifest in a convention as 
prayerfully as it was carefully planned. She 
emphasized this when she stepped to the front 
of the platform on the closing day with the 
declaration: 

“One always works most effectively when 
one works with God.” 

“But I also believe,’ concluded Mrs. 
Peabody, “that for the present undertaking we 
need a new kind of prayer. I feel like the little 
girl who came crying to her mother, ‘Johnnie’s 
snaring little birds, and I’m going upstairs to 
ask God to stop him,’ But the little girl was 
soon back and with smiling face. ‘Mama,’ she 
said, ‘I told God about it. Then I went out 
and kicked over the traps.’ ” 

This is the first great moral issue that has 
arisen since woman’s political coming of age. 
And it’s an old enmity that God has placed 
between her and alcohol. For hers is the heart 
that’s always been broken. Now, then, is her 
opportunity with ballot in hand to bruise the 
serpent’s head. 

That means it’s your job. Come! Every 
last woman to the polls! A long pull, and a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether! 

VOTE DRY. 

Kick over the traps! 


The Great Food Combiner 


(Continued from page 48) 


neutralize the acid that is passed out of the 


“stomach into the duodenum. The moment the 


acid becomes neutral, or nearly so, the diges- 
tive ferments that are working on the starch 


resume their activities. The digestive ferments - 


‘that come from the liver, and especially the 


‘ some. 
minerals that are required in nutrition—lime, 


pancreas, bring fresh supplies that act upon 
the starch, protein, and fats, and before the 
food has been a very long time in the small 
intestine it becomes practically digested and 
ready for assimilation. 

The further statement that only one kind of 
starch should be eaten at a time is likewise un- 
able to bear the light of criticism. Take, for 
example, a grain of any cereal. Of course, 
usually it is very highly refined before it reaches 
your table. Consider it, however, in the state 
of nature. What do we find? We find, first of 


‘ all, the fat content of most cereals is not very 


high, though in the case of oats it is 8 percent. 
We find sugar. All cereals contain a small 
quantity of sugar—not very much, but still 
We find minerals; practically all the 


‘ potash, magnesia, iron, etc. We find vitamins 
- —-practically all the varieties of vitamins that 
‘are known, though perhaps only a trace of the 


vitamin that exists in the fat of milk. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations. 
One example is as good as half a dozen to show 
the futility and the unscientific nature of these 
statements. Enforce the rule not to eat starch 
and protein together, and where would our 
bread supply be found? It would be entirely 
eliminated. It is easy to meet these state- 
ments when you find out the unscientific way 


in which they have been placed before you. Do 
not fear to eat good, wholesome foods because 
Nature has mixed them up in a way in which, 
evidently, they were intended to be used. If 
we were to stop to separate all our foods into 
clean, clearly-marked classes, we should soon 
starve to death or spend a fortune getting our 
meals ready. The sensible thing is not to 
over-eat any one article of food. Those foods 
that are simple, that is, composed of one ma- 
terial, we should always eat with great care. 
Those foods that are multiple, that is, contain 
many kinds of nutriment, should also be eaten 
in a moderate way. There is no danger in 
eating any kind of wholesome food in con- 
nection with a moderate amount of any other 
kind of wholesome food unless the plus ac- 
cretions are too large. Even milk and cream 
are highly prized as admixtures with fish and 
lobster, if all are pure and free from decay. 
Every one remembers the good old days of 
lobster Newburg. Unfortunately lobsters are 
getting so scarce now that we have few oppor- 
tunities to indulge in that delicious dish, but 
when we do, if we eat sparingly, it is not any 
detriment to it to know it contains milk and 
its products. 

I hope, some day, the readers of Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING will cease to be deceived by 
these false cries of the danger in wrong com- 
binations and the virtues of right combinations. 
It is not wrong combination, it is too generous 
combination, that does the harm. Neverthe- 
less, it is good advice to eat only a few things, 
and sometimes only one at a meal, and never 
multiply the courses beyond three or four. 








You canbuyall the mate- 
rials foracompletehome 
direct fromthe manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 











Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 









Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bed- 
rooms, bath. Semi-open stair- 
case and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade 
>: cellar entrance at same price. 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 






Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
and inset front entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete Instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 321 

BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


sensible! 


ADE of galvanized metal, not wood, 

Leak-proof, drip-proof, rust-proof. Waiter 
tight, yet keep plants healthy because a new, pat- 
ented type of construction prevents using too much 
water. Painted cheerful green. May be used in- 
doors or out. A size for every space. Sold by lead- 
ing department and hardware and_ seed stores, 
Write for folder giving sizes and full information. 
Success Manufacturing 
Co., Gloucester, Mass, 
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Easy, Fascinating Spare Time Work 


Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. 
Exclusive designs. Made especially 
Sor handcoloring. Big demand for 
handcolored cards. Easy to do. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. j 
Have 25,000 customers who started 
without exp. Many now making 
from $50 to $80 amo. and more! 
Complete instructions enable all 
to color successfully. 
Free Book 
**Pleasant Pages’’ contains instructions how 
to color, how to sell. Write for it! Or send $1 
for Trial Box containing assortment cards, in- 
struction book, brush, colors, and handcolored 
cardas sample. Sellsfor $3 to$4 when 
colored. Little Art Shop 


1448 You St., Washington, D. C. 


COMFORTFOR AL 








Sick or well, user or attendant 
The Perfect Self Help Chair,pat, 
Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
i it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
“y to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


In using advertisements see page 6 187 








FOR SUNBURN 
—nothing better 


After bathing, a long motor ride, 
fishing or hiking, there’s nothing 
better for sunburn than soothing 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. It keeps 
out air and assists nature’s healing 
processes. 


For cuts, burns, blisters, bed sores, 

or chafing there’s nothing safer. 

Contains no irritating or harmful 

ingredients. 

CHESEBROUGH MBG. Co. (CONS’D) 
State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline’’ on every 
backage. It is your protection, 


‘Vaseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 










ite for @ copy of 
Were S booklet ‘‘In- 
quireWithin” (Free) 
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To Walk 


Active babies are seldom conten- 


ted in high-chair or crib. The ee” 
GO-BI-BI completely satisfies Ca. 
their desire. to “go”, provides os 
exercise yet keeps them absolute- ms” 


aed : 






ly safe and contented. The GO- 
BI-BI is finished in washable 
white enamel. If not at your de- 
® partment store, order from us 
> direct. 
THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
Go-Bi-Bi Dept. 2-7 
Station A Cincinnati, Ohio a 
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CAR D S Start early to color your own Christ- 
mas cards this year and SAVE 
TO PAINT money, Sell the cards you paint 
and EARN money. Fascinating, 
and profitable work. Send for free catalogue, or a full 
sample line sent post paid for only $1.00—will readily 
Bell for $3.00 or $4.00 when co ored, 


SUPERIOR CARD STUDIO WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
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Textile Panels for 


Wall Decorations 


(Continued from page 53) 


little in common with the unpressed china silk 
dipped in a scrambled rainbow, which usually 
goes by the name in “studios.” The real 
batiks are almost all made on a rather coarse 
cotton. Most of them are predominantly in 
navy blue and dark brown. 

All these cottons are appropriate and 
effective wall decorations in the simple, in- 
formal home. They are equally good on plaster 
or wood walls, and the lighter-toned Indian 
and Persian pieces are especially charming with 
light painted or wicker furniture. The darker, 
more solid batiks are especially useful in 
the wood-panelled bungalows of California 
style. But none of these types of textiles 
is limited to use in the simple - no-period 
family house. They have their place in more 
formal decoration, too, the Indian prints es- 
pecially having been very fashionable in both 
Ingland and America in the late sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, so that they are 
entirely fitting in a Colonial, William and 
Mary, or Queen Anne room. 5 

Where richer textures are demanded, there 
is a wide and interesting range of silk materials 
garnered from all corners of the world, from 
which to choose. In a room where there are 
already enough pictures, yet where there is a 
bare wall that demands something rich and 
interesting, a brocaded or embroidered panel 
often will solve the problem. 

China has a beautiful offering in both bro- 
cades and embroideries. For a large space a 
priest robe is often exactly what is needed. 
The range of colors in these is almost un- 
limited, so that the right tone for any room 
can always be found. 

In embroidered panels China provides 
everything, from the tiny bits made of two 
mandarin sleeve bands sewed side by side, and 
sometimes very beautiful, to the tremendous 
temple hangings. But one thing must always 
be remembered: that the embroidered wall 
panel must be frankly and typically an em- 


broidery, and not an imitation picture. The 
commercial Japanese products solidly em- 
broidered with the sacred carp leaping up 
the waterfall, and looking so much like painting 
that you have to examine them to be sure of 
the stitches, may be things of wonder, but they 
certainly are not of beauty, and should be 
eschewed as severely as what-nots and anti- 
macassars. 

The Near East is the preeminent land of the 
needle. Every tribe, every town, every prov- 
ince, has its own characteristic embroideries. 
There are the coarse tan linens with large, round 
cerise flowers and dark green leaves from Bok- 
hara, the lighter linens with conventionalized 
flowers in coral and pale blue attributed to 
Janina, and from the Greek islands all kinds of 
silk cross-stitch on linen, from the finest all-over 


designs to bold, broad work that almost stands. 


out in relief, so many-stranded is the raw silk. 

India, in addition to the printed cottons, has 
the various kinds of Cashmere weaves to offer, 
and these come not only in the large, familiar 
shawls of our grandmothers, but in many other 
sizes and shapes. 

The embroideries of Europe are almost all 
more sumptuous in style than those of the 
Orient and less fitted to an ordinary home. 
The old needlepoint panels of England, how- 
ever, will fit into a less pretentious scheme, 
and the damask of Spain or Italy in gold or 
crimson can sometimes be hung against plain 
plaster to make a beautiful background in a 
dark corner. : 

But for the woman who neither has concealed 
any such neglected treasure, nor can find one 
after patient search, if she can find some one 
talented in design, and has time and skilful 
fingers, there is still one more resource. She 
can make one. She can either go to a museum 
and imitate one of the old types, or she can 
take a hint from some of the modern artists 
and work out a pattern and technique accord- 
ing to her individual tastes and needs. 


Gathering Antiques by the Wayside 


(Continued from page 55) 


country road and have your speech fail because 
you saw a neglected old round-about chair that 
you had been looking for for years? You have 
come merely to inquire the way and you discover 
what to your collector’s heart is a find. Insucha 
manner does the pursuit of antiques grip you! 

My husband opened the door to the collect- 
ing hobby when he stood idly watching an old 
sewing-table go under the auctioneer’s hammer 
one day. “Four thirty-five,” he bid, and his 
troubles began. After that no ordinary chair 
would suit us beside that table, and in a quaint 
home of a near-by town we found it. It was 
a seatless, four-slat, pierced ribbon-back chair 
for which we had a rush seat made, and rested 
for a short time on our laurels. 

But when the Christmas holidays came and 
we went to another state, our appetite was 
again whetted when my husband stumbled upon 
an old Chippendale chair up in a-hen-house. 
It was covered with dust and ashes, but we 
shipped it home and later ascertained from its 
beautifully straight legs, carved shell, and bow- 
top back, that it was what we expected it to be. 

Our host over Christmas, learning of the new 
hobby, proceeded to his own attic and brought 
down a tiny snake-foot candle-stand. pee 
bought this at an auction,” he said laughingly. 
“My wife has reviled me ever since, and I’d be 
delighted to give it to you!” We were longing 
for it, of course, and soon we found another in 
our brother’s attic which was also given with 
both pleasure and relief, 

From the day of the sewing-table find the 
man of the house seems to have been won- 
derfully favored, for a little later, on a bicycle 
trip, he happened to glance into the top of a 
woodshed and saw another old-timer. After de- 


scribing it to me we went back and bought it. 
It proved to be a vezitable banister-back with 
widespread arms and Spanish feet. 

Tables came from other sources, not the 
coveted gate-legged table to be sure, but card 
tables with twisted legs, tilt-top tables, pedestal 
Bei with scroll feet, and even a Moll Pitcher 
table. 

Then Windsor chairs of six different shapes 
came to join our collection. One graceful old 
Philadelphia Windsor was brought from ban- 
ishment in a furniture warehouse, where it had 
been left by a driver to whom it had been given. 
Near friends of its own age it soon regained its 
personality. 

Side-trips from a summer camp on the 
Canadian border yielded much pleasure, but 
were often fruitless. We do display as trophies, 
however, two beautiful hand-woven coverlets, 
iron andirons and oven-slice, and several brass 
candlesticks. Then there are dishes, a warm- 
ing pan, three fine old “ooking glasses,” and 
many other things. Last but not least, a beauti- 
ful little inlaid, splay-foot, swell-front chest of 
drawers, a Hepplewhite, with Roman brasses 
bearing the Temple of Venus. 

Once an old mahogany frame of the “box” 
type in a second-hand store proved, when its 
coat of dust was removed, to be just what was 
wanted for a mirror over the lower half of a 
small highboy, which we now use as a lowboy. 
Again on an another excursion a country widow 
suggested that we take “something that was 
Samuel’s.”” So a chair with five prettily cut 
slats and sturdy arms, with an original old 
seat of twisted elm-bark, is treasured as a com- 
plement for the lowboy and as a memory to its 
genial owner. 
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DETAIL OF PANEL FRAME 


~ Making Screens 
(Continued from page 54) 


antiqued effect, one may darken the shellac 
with green or brown stain, according to the 
shade desired. 

Wallpaper screens need shellac as well as 
fabric. screens. It is, of course, the final touch 
which brings them into the decorative scheme 
of the room. 

_ Ifa screen is to be alike on both sides, pro- 
ceed on the reverse side the same as on the 
front. Lap the back covering about two-thirds 
over the edges of the panel frame and cover 
edges with upholstery binding or braid if the 
screen is of fabric, and with narrow wallpaper 
border if the screen is of paper. On fabric 
screens do not use upholstery nails on the edges 
where panels come together at the hinges. Plain 
carpet tacks are best for this part of the work. 
It is well to countersink the hinges in the 
frame to avoid too large a gap between the 
panels. This, of course, has to be done before 
any covering is applied. Each frame should 
have at least. one cross-brace, as the stretching 
of material has a tendency to bow the sides 
of the panels. 

Screens may be designed to match over- 
draperies of the windows, or to bring out any 
particular color in the background that may 
‘be important.. The old scenic papers and 
“toiles’ are good with French furniture and 
some types of English. Painted screens may 
be made to suit various kinds of rooms. Cre- 
tonnes according to their coloring are appro- 
priate in bedrooms, summer living-rooms, or 
dining-rooms, and the dyed damask screens 
make a sumptuous background for the more 
formal or pretentious room. 
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the emotion was quite spent. Then suddenly 
—and far more amazing than the emotion 
of the moment before—she felt a Presence 
near, as if some supremely Friendly One 
had stooped above her as she wept. Startled, 
she jumped to her feet and looked about. 
There was nothing but the bare hill-top 
and the little oak tree. Yet the Presence 
was there, she knew, much more real than 
the farther hills had been, and to her surprise 
a happy security had completely stilled the 
turmoil in her heart. She knew as distinctly 
as if the Presence had spoken, that in all the 
farther hills of life there was nothing that she 
need fear, because of that great enfolding 
kindness of the Lord. A verse in her Sunday- 
school lesson came into her mind. It was 
something about, “I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world.” 

And she found that this was quite true. For 
wherever she went, to all the ends of her 
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The Religion of the Fields 


world—even when she grew’older and was 
allowed to climb much higher trees and to go 
down the farther hillside and cross the creek 
and climb the hill beyond—she never found 
a place so far away from home that the 
heartening Presence was not there. Sometimes 
it came like a flash of light, throwing a new 
warmth into the sun and a new glory over all 
the earth. But more often it was a happy 
playfellow, a companion Presence which lent a 
new joy to every game she played. Often she 
turned to it, laughing, with some new whimsey 
of her play, or for comfort when she was 
troubled—and always she could feel its heart- 
ening smile. She was not aware of it, indeed, 
at every moment, perhaps not for days to- 
gether, but only when she was shaken by fits 
of temper or some other unwholesome mood 
did she feel that the Presence had withdrawn. 
And she could not be happy until she felt its 
gracious warmth again. She did not call it by 
any name—it seemed to need none—but she 
knew that it was God—or Jesus—from the 
way it smiled! And it became so much a part 
of her childish thought that afterward—when 
she first heard an evangelist voice a fervent 
appeal to the Sunday school of “Come to 
Jesus, come to Jesus!”—she was distinctly 
startled. And she wondered and wondered 
where they had been! 


YET this child’s experience is not unusual 

among the country folk except, perhaps, in 
its intensity. I have talked with many country 
people, catching them off their guard and away 
from theological. influences, when they could 
speak their real thoughts, and always\ they 
spoke of a sense of the nearness of God. 

“T like my garden,” a country woman said, 
“and I think God likes it, too. Every evening, 
when I go there to rest, I feel a great peace and 
a new strength, so I know that He is there.” 

This was not supernatural to her—it was 
merely natural. For the God of the fields is 
not a theory or a dogma to country dwellers 
who feel spiritually: He is a living fact of their 
lives. They speak of Him as simply as they 
would of a next-door neighbor. Sometimes 
they are apologetic because the God they know 
in the fields is so different from the God of the 
churches, but they seldom make any attempt 
to reconcile the two.. They accept the religion 
of the churches as the revelation of men who 
know more about divinity than they do. It is 
largely of the intellect, and they can argue 
about faith and predestination and redemption 
and baptism without feeling at all the nearness 
of God. But the religion of the fields is chiefly 
feeling, and it has not been analyzed and 
mapped out and rendered difficult enough for 
them to argue about. They simply feel that 
God is with them, and that is the end of the 
matter. And they learn to interpret the 


ways of God to man in terms of their own per- | 


sonal experience. 
The person who lives out of doors feels 
strongly the one-ness of God. Except in church 


he does not bother himself about His different ‘ 


manifestations. And why should he? It 
would be foolish, indeed, on feeling the spirit of 
the Lord about him, to ask whether it was God 
or Jesus or the Holy Spirit that was near. He 
knows that it is the One—and that is enough. 
An old mountaineer once explained this to me. 

“Christ,” he said, “is just the nearder side 
o’ God—that’s all.” 
broke off a piece of Himself and sent it down 


here to show us how to do—so’s we’d be fit | 


company for Him there after we die.” 

“And what is Jesus now?” I asked him. 
“Why, He’s God,” he said, “like He always 
was.” 

“But the Holy Ghost?” I persisted. 

“Well, now,” he said, “I never took much 
stock in that Holy Ghost business, myself.” 
Yet he seemed rather troubled at this Jack of 
orthodoxy. 

“I have heard He is a messenger,” I sug- 
gested helpfully. 

Perhaps the word “messenger” recalled the 


And he went on, “God | 


messenger boys of the cities. His face bright- 
ened. 

“Now that might be it,” he agreed. “Maybe 
they need ’em down in the cities. But,” he 
added, “God lives close to us up here.” : 

And I felt that the mountain seer’s firm 
conviction of the nearness of God made up for 
any possible lack of orthodoxy. 

And this religion of the fields is not a mere 
Pantheism, though it has much to do with 
natural phenomena. It is essentially Chris- 
tian—a pastoral Christianity, like that preached 
in Judea and Galilee. The.farmer reading his 
Bible sees that nearly all Christ’s teaching was 
done in the out-of-doors. He sees.Him feeding 


‘the multitude as they! sit round Him on the _ 
green hillside, passing through a wheat field - 


and rubbing out the yellow grains in His 
hands, and walking with His disciples through 
the gardens, the olive orchards, by the brook 
Cedron, and along the country roads. He 
hears Him talking to the farmers and the shep- 
herds about their crops and their sheep and 
their vines and their fig trees, and drawing from 
each a spiritual lesson. He feels that if Jesus 
were here today, He would be just as much 
interested in our good American crops and live- 
stock and would draw from them many a help-: 
ful parable for the understanding of our com- 
plex modern life. He sees that Jesus feels 
toward animals and growing things much as he 
does, and has an intimate knowledge of their 
personalities. And no farmer ever misses the 
point when Jesus says, “I am the shepherd and 
ye are the sheep.” It is the supreme expression of 
loving-kindness for the helpless and thesayrong- 
headed of the éarth. So it is little wonder that 
the average country person feels that he has a 
divine example for giving the things around him 
a spiritual significance, and for using them to 
interpret our modern human life. si XS 

Any lack of support of organized religion in 
the rural districts is due, not to a lack‘of spiri- 
tuality among the people, but to the fact that 
the churches have often seemed to differ with 
the farmers’ deepest convictions about Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps the greatest contrast be- 
tween the religion of the fields and the religion 
of the rural churches is that one is a creed of 
beauty, the other—in too many instances—a 
creed of ugliness. For unfortunately, the 
country church in many sections of America is 
still in those first grim stages of protestantism 
in which any attempt at beauty is believed to 
smack of catholicism, and any relaxation of dis- 
cipline a pandering to the world, the flesh and 
the devil. And in its rigid determination to 
hold to the faith once delivered to the saints, 
without any worldly frivolity, the church has 
in many communities made a grim strait- 
jacket of religion which—one can but think— 
even the saints would have found intolerable. 
Certainly it is far removed from the simple hu- 
man kindliness of Jesus when He was upon 
earth. I have known small-town churches in 
which a vase of flowers upon the pulpit was 
thought to be too frivolous, and in which the 
introduction of a violin, a flute, or even a 
piano, into the service was thought to destroy 
the sacredness of the musty walls. And in one 


church when the young people brought in ~ 


gay canaries to brighten a children’s service, 
it almost disrupted the pious congregation. 


ET the strangest part of it is that these same 

people, once away from the influence of the 
church, sense clearly that God is speaking in 
every form of beauty. They hear His voice in 
all the songs of the birds, they feel His Presence 
in the myriad sounds of the country night, and 
they see Him in the blossom of every roadside 
flower. How does one explain it? One simply 
does not explain it. But one does feel, with 
every other country person, that it is necessary 
to make large additions to the religion taught 
in the rural churches, if one is to become a 
vital part of the great out-of-doors of God. 

And the religion of the churches is too often 
repressive. It rings and echoes with thundering 
“Thou shalt nots,” with penalties for disobe- 
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The Religion of the Fields 


dience quite out of proportion—or so it seems 
to many a country child—to the enormity of 
the sin. It is no wonder that the simple- 
hearted mountaineer, ablaze with its wild 
fervor, sometimes metes out grim punishments 
upon the wicked like an avenging angel with 
a sword of fire. But the God of the fields urges 
self-expression and constant spiritual as well 
as physical growth. He is forever pushing one 
forward to something better and higher, and 
reminding that stoppage is stagnation and 
death. His religion is not an opiate—it is a 
stimulant. It emphasizes right-doing instead 
of wrong-doing. It has no repressive ‘‘Don’ts.” 
A wrong growth is simply lopped off, as the 
branch of a tree is pruned, in order that the 
energies of the soul may expand faster in an- 
other direction. For in the country one sees 
clearly that it is better for a plant to grow all 
wrong than for it not to grow atall. It is only 
the unproductive tree or the useless weed that 
is torn up by the roots and thrown away. And 

- the country person feels that wherever there 
is growth of the spirit, God is giving of His 
personality to man—in order that he in turn 
can create new energy in the growing things 
he fosters. It gives him a sense of kinship with 
God in the réle of the Creator. 

For every person upon the land knows that 
he is a creator. It is not merely that he culti- 
vates the crops and feeds the calves on a proper 
ration that makes them grow. He knows that 
he gives them each and all a part of his own 
personality. It can not be an entirely imper- 
sonal matter, however scientific. He knows 
this as every woman knows that a baby needs 
something more than scientific care to thrive 
properly. “It needs loving,” the women say. 
And every gardener who has the gift to “make 
anything grow” knows instinctively that even 
plants grow best for the one who loves them. 
I have often heard country people mention 
that passage in the Bible where Jesus, when a 
sick woman touched His robe, ‘“‘knew that 
virtue had gone out of Him.” And so every 
farmer knows that there is a virtue within him 
for his growing things, and that his crops and 
animals thrive best in the genial atmosphere of 
love. There are many folk-sayings that ex- 

press this idea. ‘The master’s foot is the best 
manure for the field,” is an ancient one mean- 
ing, of course, that the crops thrive best when 
the farmer is often upon his land. ‘The best 
wheat is grown by the man that loves it,” is 
another. And “a hired man’s raising” refers to 


', the scanty rewards of the uninterested person. 


And the farmers point to the poor results 
secured on rich men’s farms, even under the 
care of expert managers, as proof that the best 
crops can not be produced by science alone. 


ONCE, at a county fair, when I stopped be- 

fore a-great prize pumpkin: to pat its 
buxom curves and feel the cool satin of its skin, 
a man who had been standing near came up 
to me. 

“T raised that pumpkin,” he said witb par- 
donable pride. 

“Tt is beautiful,” I said. 
make it grow so big?” 

Then he told me the whole story of how he 
had chosen the ground and prepared it and 
manured it, and how he had cut off the side 
shoots from the vine so that all-its strength 
would go into the one great fruit.‘ It was all 


“How did you 


interesting, but I was most interested in the 


last part of his story. 
“And every day I went out to see it,” he 
smiled whimsically, “and petted it a little and 
told it to keep right on growing—and it did!” 
It is this feeling of working with the divine 
One that gives a dignity even to all the menial 
‘labor of the farm. And, however little honor 
_is accorded him by others, the farmer knows 
that he is working with the greatest of all 
_forces and that he is performing a service of 
worth to the world. 
But the God of the fields is not all gentleness. 
He is a majestic and decisive God who often 
seems to trample the weaklings under His feet 


and to smite with crushing blows the very 
ones who love Him—but the country dweller 
knows instinctively that He moves toward 
high and holy planes, where somehow all the 
seeming injustices of this world are made 
right. He destroys the individual for its own 
good and for the good of the race. But he is 
never cruel for the sake of cruelty, and even in 
His destruction He does not prolong the pain. 
So one finds that the average country person, 
who thinks out his religion for himself, has 
little sympathy with the orthodox ideas of 
Hell. How the God of good will, as he knows 
Him in-the fields, can prolong the punishment 
of any sinner for a million years, is quite be- 
yond him. He simply can not believe it. He 
reasons that no proper country person gives 
needless pain, even to the plants about him. 
The farmer prides himself upon pruning his 
trees and vines with an expert cut that leaves 
no ragged stub to bleed. He kills the animals 
for food, and even the weasel that robs his 
hen-roosts, as painlessly as possible. That is 
his way. Unnecessary and prolonged pain is 
inflicted only by brutes and bad boys. So he 
reasons—and so he is forced to build a new 
picture of Hell which, if it is not entirely satis- 
factory to him, is at least more in keeping with 
his idea of God. 


N® he believes firmly that one somehow 

climbs to Heaven by spiritual growth. It 
is a sort of “survival of the fittest”—of the 
spiritually fittest, of course. Perhaps he gets 
this idea from the natural world, in which the 
physical weaklings are trampled under in the 
conflicts of life. Heaven is peopled with those 
who have grown up to be “fit company” for 
God and the angels. Hell is outside—where 
no God is. I insisted upon knowing from one 
country philosopher what punishments were 
meted out to the wicked. 

“T reckon they do most of that to them- 
selves,” he said. “I know how I feel when I 
get all out of sorts with myself and clean away 
from God.’ “And besides,” he expounded 
further to my ignorance, “you mustn’t forget 
that the wicked will have to company with the 
wicked—that’s punishment enough, when you 
think of a million years!” 

About Heaven they are much more orthodox. 
The only objection I ever heard a country per- 
son raise to the accepted idea, with its man- 
sions and pearly gates and golden streets, was 
that it was “a bit citified’” and that ‘‘there 
didn’t seem much to do there.” But this does 
not trouble him greatly. Perhaps he feels 
that God, who knows the country folk so well, 
will manage it somehow, that they can spend 
their heavenly eons out in the delectable moun- 
tains of the blest! 

So the God of the fields is an awe-inspiring 
but gentle God. He handles His mighty 
thunderbolts with the skill of a surgeon, terrible 
in His power, yet directing it always for the 
ultimate good of the individual and of the race. 
He fills His people with goodness and power, 
giving of His strength to them that they may 
give to the plants and animals that they guard 
and nurture. He never asks them to believe 
without proof—as Jesus was tender with 
Thomas, the doubter. He speaks to them 
always in terms of the things that they know. 
And he gently chides them for thinking that 
the Shepherd of their own souls could be less 
loving, less understanding, than the farmer 
who loves his flock of sheep so much that he 
goes among them every day just for the plea- 
sure of being with them, and brings them to 
shelter in the evening no matter how tired he 
is, and sometimes spends the night hours feed- 
ing warm milk to the sick lamb in his arms. 
So it is little wonder that the farmer feels— 
along toward morning when the fire has burned 
low, and the sick lamb is quiet at last, and he 
is half put out with himself for wasting the 
hours over a worthless little runt of a lamb— 
that when the day of judgment comes the Lord 
will be exceedingly gentle even to the warped 
and erring souls. 
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The Coming of Amos 


“And I,” said Wigram, “shall smoke a pipe 
and read Wordsworth till you return.” 

Bendyke took command, Amos_ yielding 
grudgingly. First he must go ahead and see 
that all was clear. At Bendyke’s arresting 
hand, he halted; at his beckon he followed. 
They fled swiftly up the carpeted stairs. The 
long corridors, to Amos’s responding nerves, 
were tense with silence. With swift care they 
reached Garcia’s door. It was locked. Ben- 
dyke rapped softly with his knuckles. Steps 
approached and there came a voice: 

“Ow est-ce qu'il y a?” Ree 

Bendyke answered in the semi-Italian accent 
of the coast. “A telegram for Monsieur, which 
the concierge forgot to deliver when Monsieur 
came in.” 

An exclamation of annoyance within, and 
the door was flung angrily open.. Garcia had 
just time to stare at his unexpected visitors 
when Amos rushed upon him and drove him 
into the bedroom, while Bendyke quietly shut 
the door of the little outer vestibule. Then he 
entered the room and shut that door, too, and 
after a swift glance around, stood with his back 
to the bell-push. Garcia, knowing the physical 
strength of his enemy, had instinctively re- 
treated into a corner by the window. Amos 
sat on the edge of the bed, his hands on his 
knees. 

“You have come to steal letters from me, as 
you did before,” said Garcia. 

“You're right,” said Amos. ‘Now, don’t 
move or make a noise, or I’ll come and hurt 
you. I’d like to hurt you, but I don’t want 
to. Understand? Just stand there, or sit 
down on the‘chair by your side, and let us 
talk quietly.” 

“YT stand,” said Garcia. He was fully 
dressed, save for the coat and waistcoat which 
he had thrown off. ‘Tell me exactly what it is 
that you want.” 

“T want first the letters that the Princess 
Ramiroff wrote to you. Then the pearl neck- 
lace. Oh, I’ll pay for it. I know what it cost. 
Then the certificate and receipt from the Paris 
jewelers! And then a letter right now to the 
Princess, saying that you don’t intend to live 
with her as you’re going off with another 
woman to the nearest place to hell you can 
think of, so that she can get her divorce— 
and—well—that’s all.” 

“You have forgotten,’ said Garcia ironi- 
cally, ‘the two hundred thousand francs I won 
from the Marchesa della Fontana.” 

“One hundred thousand, you liar,” said 
Amos. “T’ll give you a check for the difference 
between that and the cost of the pearls!” 

“Vous avez un toupet, Monsieur—I wish 
that I knew the English for it.” 

“You’ve got the cheek,” said Bendyke im- 
passively. 


MOS had forgotten him; he turned round 

instinctively, as though he had heard a 
voice from another world. Garcia swung the 
chair near him to the side of the dressing- 
table which stood across the corner of the room, 
and sat down. 

“Yes,” said he, “you have got the cheek, 
Monsieur Burden. And if I do not do all these 
fine things you tell me, what will happen?” 

“Something very nasty,” replied Amos. 
“I was a fool not to have spoiled your beauty 
forever the last time. Remember? But, by 
gosh! ll do it now!” 

Said Bendyke Hamilton, in French, in the 
same impassive and disinterested way: “I 
should advise you to consider very seriously 
what our friend says. He is a man of his word, 
I assure you. If you haven’t understood his 
proposals, I'll translate them for you.” 

Ramon Garcia swung round on him. ‘And 
you, what are you doing here in this black- 
mailing outrage?” 

“I am interpreting, should there be any 
need, between my friend who speaks little 


(Continued from page 90) 


French, and Monsieur Perez, the blackmailer, 
who speaks English with difficulty.” 

Garcia, glossy-haired, glossy-mustached, 
handsome, a fine figure of a man, as he sat 
there, the solitaire diamond gleaming against 
the whiteness of his shirt, looked furtively at 
the two relentless men, and to the open win- 
dow, and passed one hand over his moist fore- 
head and nervously tapped the corner of the 
dressing-table with the other. 

“Messieurs,” said he in French, “I do not 
deserve this at your hands. I have done you 
no wrong. It is the Marchese della Fontana 
who has wronged me. You call me Perez. I 
avow that is my name. Have I not already 
avowed it to Monsieur Fontenay? For all 
that I can easily defend myself. It has nothing 
to do with you...’ He went on at some 
length. 

“What’s the fellow saying?” asked Amos at 
last. 


BENDYKE translated the substance. 

“Tell him to cut it out,” said Amos, 
“and come down to business.” He reared his 
great bulk threateningly from the bed. “V’m 
about tired of this. What are you going to 
do?” 

Garcia cowered in his chair, ghastly white 
under his olive skin. ‘Monsieur Burden, I 
can not do as you ask. In London, having no 
money, I sold the false pearls for the few 
pounds that I could get. The receipt of Messrs. 
Lautier Fréres, and my wife’s letter, have been 
torn up long ago.” 

He covered his face in his hands. Amos 
looked at Bendyke, still rigid against the wall. 

“Did you ever hear of such a swine?” 

“Often,” said Bendyke. 

“Well, it’s one thing off our chests, any- 
how,” said Amos, with a deep breath of relief. 
“And now what about the letter to the 
Princess?” 

The man looked up, red-veined, ugly, mur- 
derous. “You have won, you damned Eng- 
lishman. Yes. I'll write it.” 

He rose, looked around as though to seek 
writing materials. The eyes of the other two 
men turned instinctively in search. And 
there, on a bureau on the other side of the 
room, near Bendyke Hamilton they lay. Then 
suddenly from the latter rang a cry: 

“Look out.” 

For Garcia had swiftly opened the drawer of 
the dressing-table and stood at bay with the 
famous Browning pistol in his hand. 

“Sortez, sortez ’’ he cried and burst into a 
roll of Spanish anathema. 

Bendyke and he exchanged a few words in 
Spanish. 

“T think he means it, old chap. We had bet- 
ter clear out and wait for the next inning,” 
said Bendyke. ‘ 

“T don’t care a hang,” said Amos, and with 
a sudden dive, he collared him low around the 
loins, and held him up close, and with the free 
hand strove for possession of the pistol. 

Ramon managed to slither down till his feet 
touched the ground. The man must have felt 
that he was fighting for his life: Bendyke 
Hamilton threw himself upon the pair and tried 
to snatch at the pistol. But Amos, disengag- 
ing a huge arm, threw him flat and gasped: 

“This is my job. Didn’t I tell you?” 

So the pair struggled for a few instants. 
They neared the open window. There was 
far more nervous strength and agility of move- 
ment in the South American than Amos had 
reckoned upon. At every moment he eluded 
his bear’s grip. The fingers that clutched the 
pistol were of iron. 

Bendyke picked himself up from the floor, 
to which he had been swept, just in time to 
see a flash, hear a shot on the balcony, and 
then be aware of the single figure of Amos 
standing there, his right hand grasping his left 
shoulder, and a wild look of horror on his face. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


BENDYKE realized the immediate peril. In 
a flash he swept the bewildered Amos out 
into the corridor, shutting the door behind him, 
and down the yet silent stairs, into Wigram’s 
room which had been left unlocked. Wigram 
rose from his chair and laid down his book. 
“Ffullo? Hit?” : 
Bendyke answered. “Yes. The brute got 
him. Let us have something to drink—for his 
sake, first, and for all our sakes if any one 
should come. We’ve been here all the time. 
Understand?” : 
Amos sat on a couch still holding his shoul- 
der. He was conscious of burning pain and a 


horrible, warm wetness. The two men hurried 


and set out traveling flask, glass, and mineral 
water bottle from the bedside, and the two 
tooth-tumblers from the bathroom, They gave 
Amos a stiff dose of brandy. He nodded. 

“That’s better,” said he. 

“Let us have a look at you,” said Wigram, 
preparing to take off Amos’s dinner jacket. ~ 

But Bendyke stopped him. ‘No mess here, 
for God’s sake. We must cover up our tracks.” 

“Where’s the other fellow?” 

“On the pavement, six stories down.” 

“T don’t know how it happened,” said Amos. 
“One moment I was holding a sort of wildcat, 
and the next he wasn’t there. That’s all there 
is to it.’ Then, after a pause: “Funny you 
fellows should have been talking downstairs of 
killing men. I guess I’ve killed one tonight. 
I didn’t mean to. Before God, I didn’t.” 

“We know you didn’t, old chap,” said Ben- 
dyke. “But before men and magistrates, it 
might seem as if you did. We must get out of 
this, and home as quick as we can.” 

“Play-act a bit,” said Wigram. 
stick it?” 

Amos set his teeth. Yes, he could hold out. 
Seeing the blood begin to trickle down his 
wrist, Wigram whipped from a drawer a gray | 
silk muffler and bound the wet arm tight. 
With stoical endurance of agony, Amos let 
them fit him into his overcoat. Wigram looked 
out into the corridor. All was quiet. Appar- 
ently no one had heard or concerned himself 
about the sharp crack of the pistol. They went 
to the lift cage and rang the bell. The ma- 
chinery quiyered. As soon as the lift ap- 
peared, Bendyke and Wigram broke into 
hearty farewells. 

“We’ve kept you up to all hours.” 

“Not a bit. The night is young. TIl come 
down and see you safely out.” 

They descended. ; 

Amos said, ‘“That was a jolly good story you 
told about the war.” 

The lift attendant, who had the military 
medal ribbon in his buttonhole, smiled. 
“There are many good stories to be told about 
the war.” 


“Can you 


HEY reached the quiet vestibule. Bendyke 
noted, with a sigh of relief, that the dead 
thing, lying crumpled only a few yards away 
outside, had not yet been found. Luck helped 
them further. As they reached the door, a 
taxi drove up with a party of tired revelers. 
Wigram rushed out and secured it, and waved 
farewell to his departing guests, as though 
they had spent the merriest evening together. 
Bendyke helped a stumbling Amos up the 
steps of the villa and opened the door with the 
key, which, after our primitive Southern way, 
Dorothea had left under the mat. And then, 
all of a sudden, Amos swayed and fell in a heap 
on the floor of the vestibule. 

There was Bendyke in a strange house of 
which he only knew drawing-room, dining- 
room and studio. To lift the vast mass of 
Amos was beyond one man’s:powers. He must 
seek Dorothea at once. He mounted swiftly, 
turning on the electric switches. For some 
careless reason, the door of my bedroom was 
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The Coming of Amos 


ajar. He peeredin cautiously. The next room, 
he argued, must be Dorothea’s. He knocked 
sharply. A voice, which he recognized as 
Nadia’s, in sharp, instinctive French asked 
who was there. 

He had argued rightly that Dorothea’s room 
should be next to mine; it was the big and 
beautiful room, with a bay and a balcony; but 
Dorothea had yielded it to Nadia and taken 
the smaller room farther along. So it was 
Nadia whom he awakened. The voice came 
again, querulous, frightened. : 

All he could lamely reply was, ‘I’m trying to 
get at Dorothea, Princess.” 

‘Wait a minute.” 

A streak of light appeared beneath the door. 
There was a rustle of garments, and soon the 
Princess flung open the door and stood before 
him in indignant accusation. 

“What do you want Dorothea for at this hour 
of the night?” 

“Never mind,” said he impatiently. 
“Where’s her room? Anyhow, will you go 
and tell her I want her?” 

She drew herself up. “I beg your pardon. 
Something has happened. What is it?” 

“Tf you'll wake up Dorothea, I’ll tell you.” 

She gave him a frightened glance and sped 
down the passage. In a few moments both 
women appeared in their dressing-gowns. He 
addressed Dorothea. 

“Tt’s Amos. He’s been shot through the 
shoulder by Garcia. Nothing serious. But he 
has fainted downstairs.” 

It was Nadia who flew down first. The 
others followed her and found her already 
kneeling by his side and wailing foolishly as 
though he were dead. 

Frangois was aroused from his basement 
chamber. Bendyke and he carried the un- 
conscious Amos into the drawing-room and 
laid him on a divan. Dorothea, capable 
woman, caused sheets, blankets, hot water, 
dressings, towels to appear miraculously. 
Nadia, too, recovered and gave efficient aid. 
By the time the doctor summoned by tele- 
phone arrived, Amos was comfortably be- 
stowed on the divan, and my Aubusson carpet 
ruined forever by his blood-drenched clothes. 
He also had recovered consciousness and called 
himself a fool for fainting, 


HE doctor dressed the wound. It was clean 

~ and simple, the bullet having passed through. 

“May I ask any questions?” 

“The fewer, the better,” said Bendyke. 

“Then I shouldn’t leave him in the drawing- 
room,” answered the doctor drily. 

Amos declaring himself able to walk, they 
supported him up the stairs and deposited him 
in my bed. For the night, said the doctor, 
nothing more could be done. He would come 
round early the next day. 

Bendyke turned to the two women and 
Francois. 

“We must clear up the mess downstairs, 
before we go to bed.” 

“In view of my not being allowed to ask 
questions, it would be most wise,” said the 
doctor. 

“You don’t mind being left alone for a few 
minutes?” asked Dorothea. 

“Td like it,” said Amos. Then, as they were 
about to leave him, the door held open by Ben- 
dyke, he cried out, ‘‘You’ll come and see me, 
Nadia, won’t you?” 

Nadia ran across the room and bent over 
him, and only Bendyke’s trained ear heard 
her whisper, 

“Tl sit up with you all night.” 

When the last vestiges of blood had been 
cleared from the drawing-room, Amos’s upper 
garments taken down to be burned, the Au- 
busson carpet rolled up and carried by Ben- 
dyke and Frangois to the cellars, and Francois 
dismissed for the night, Nadia clutched Ben- 
dyke by the arm. 

“Are you going to tell us what has 
pened?” 
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hap- 


Up to now, he had given but a garbled ver- 
sion of the affair, deeming it important that 
the tending of Amos’s wound should be of 
paramount concern in their thoughts. For all 
they knew, Garcia was safe and sound in his 
hotel. There had been an encounter between 
the men on the quiet Croisette. Garcia had 
lugged out his Browning. A scuffle and a shot, 
and Garcia had bolted like a rabbit. Tomor- 
row would be quite time enough to take 
what proceedings they should think prudent. 

“T’ve told you,” he replied. s 

“Do you think I believe you?” cried Nadia 
with a scornful laugh. ‘‘Would you, Mr. Ben- 
dyke Hamilton, the trusted soldier of fortune, 
have allowed an assassin like that to escape? 
Would you have made all this mystery about 
a little blood in the drawing-room? Bah! I 
can read behind your face. There is something 
you are concealing from us.” 

“T’m afraid there is, my dear,” said Doro- 
thea gently. ‘And we’re bound to learn sooner 
or later.” 

He lifted helpless shoulders. “Of course, 
you will. I only wanted to let you have a more 
or less peaceful time tonight.” 

Nadia interrupted him, “A man’s idea of 
peace!” 

“Could I tell you before Francois and the 
doctor?” 


N°}, a wraith in a sea-green kimono, 

stretched out both her delicate and 
passionate hands. “What did I say? There is 
something to be told. What is it?” 

“Well, if you will have it,” said Bendyke, 
“Ramon Garcia’s dead. Or he ought to be.” 

Nadia rushed to him, her hands on his 
shoulders, and looked haggardly into his face. 
“Dead? And Amos killed him?” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” replied 
Bendyke, in his matter-of-fact way. ‘The 
fight took place in Garcia’s room. I was there. 
They were struggling for the pistol by the bal- 
cony on the sixth floor. The pistol went off, 
and so did Garcia—over the balcony.” 

With her hands over her eyes and a “My 
God!” Dorothea reeled away. But Nadia 
stood quivering from feet to hair, in an ecstasy 
of exultation. 

Dead? Really dead? He could not help be- 
ing dead, thrown from that enormous height. 
And Amos had killed him! He had delivered 
her, by one brave act, from the thing that 
had made her life a horror! Through her lips 
did her barbaric ancestry speak amazing words 
in an abandonment of speech and gesture. 
Her eyes flamed like emeralds with the sun be- 
hind them. The wonder of her face glowed 
intense. Her passion reached the pitch of a 
Deborah. Amos had killed him, had killed 
him, had killed him! 

It was Dorothea, with her sane English 
sense, and also with her strong arms, who 
checked her. Nadia stared for a moment or 
two unintelligently into her eyes; then, a sud- 
den shock, came the reaction of all that makes 
for modern civilization; and, after a few chok- 
ing sobs, she collapsed in a little huddled heap 
upon Dorothea’s young bosom. 

“If I don’t get back to the Beau Rivage 
before daylight, it might seem suspicious,” 
said Bendyke Hamilton. 

Dorothea nodded. Bendyke crept out with- 
out taking leave. If his main thought, as he 
descended the villa steps, was the perfect under- 
standing between Dorothea and himself, who 
could blame him? 

Into this melodrama did I plunge when I 
arrived in Cannes. Amos, though confined by 
his wound to the house, had insisted on trans- 
ferring himself from my bedroom to his en- 
campment in the studio. He had been up most 
of the day, sitting bandaged, in the sunshine of 
the drawing-room terrace. In a talk with him 
there, alone, I became conscious of yet further 
change in the boy. He had grown ten years 
older. 

“Technically,” said he, “I suppose I’ve com- 


mitted murder. I’ve lain awake having it 
out with my conscience, and I think I’ve won. 
I hadn’t any idea of killing him. All along it 
was in my head to make his face like a jelly- 
fish and his body pulp, until he gave me 
satisfaction. I wish I had begun that way 
from the start. Anyhow, I thought I had 
him cornered, when out came his Browning. 
I wasn’t conscious of the intention or the 
act of pitching him over the balcony. If 
we’re to remain friends, Uncle David, you 
must believe my word as implicitly as the 
others do.” 

Of course, I believed it, and I told him so. 

“Therefore,” said he, “I can’t consider my- 
self a murderer. I’m not going about branding 
my brow with the curse of Cain. I feel rather 
as though I have been an instrument chosen by 
Divine Providence for ridding the world of a 
venomous reptile.” 

“T don’t presume, my boy,” I answered, “‘to 
share in the counsels of Divine Providence, but 
as far as a world-loss is concerned, I cordially 
agree with you.” 

To me, at first, the strangest thing of all was 
the bland silence maintained by the public 
authorities. Not an official whisper reached 
the ears of myself or my household. 

After a few days of intermittent scandal, 
there was an end of the matter. How the police 
envisaged it I have no notion. There is noth- 
ing in France corresponding to our public 
Coroner’s Inquest. The Law makes its en- 
quiries, of course, but in private, and in de- 
cency. Colonel Wigram’s discreet investiga- 
tions led him to the conclusion that the police 
recognized an act of suicide. There was no 
evidence of struggle in the room. There had 
been the scar of a bullet along the man’s coat, | 
and the bullet had been found in the bedroom 
wall. The Browning, fully charged, save for 
one chamber, had lain a few feet away from 
the mangled man. The obvious thing was that 
he had tried a double simultaneous mode of 
suicide, of which the first had been a failure. 

And, in sober fact, who in the official, or 
even the social, world of France cared one rap 
whether Ramon Garcia was dead or alive? 

If there is peace for such as he, well, in Peace 
may he rest. : 


ADIA, singularly quiet and subdued, re- 

mained most of the time in her room, for 
a day or two after my arrival. I had little 
chance to talk with her. She pleaded shock © 
and broken nerves. Then she insisted on re- 
turning to the Mont Fleuri. For our inner 
ring, all danger was past; for the social world, 
her visit to Dorothea was over. Besides, Amos; 
still an invalid, required better accommodation © 
than the hard little camp-bed in the studio— 
to say nothing of the inconvenience to myself. 
More than any of us, she seemed to react to the 
tragedy. She went about pale and ghost- 
like, shunning us all. There were moments 
when hideous doubt crept into my mind; 
doubt whether, in spite of everything, she had 
not loved the dead man. Dorothea had told 
me of her outburst of savage joy when first 
she learned the truth. Yet it is a common- 
place of psychology that the extremes of love 
and hatred meet. How else could I account for 
her pallid and affrighted welcome of freedom? 

The car was waiting to take her back to the 
Mont Fleuri. She came down into the vesti- 
bule with Chou-chou in her arms. She put 
out her hand. 

“How can I thank you, dear David, for 
what you have done for me?” 

I took the tips of her fingers and smiled. 
“T am coming with you.” 

“Oh, no, I could not think of it. 
to paint.” - 

Amos, his arm in a sling, and Dorothea were 
there. 

Said Amos: “Yes. Uncle David has to 
work. I’m doing nothing. T’ll see you safely 
there, Nadia.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, you silly 
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MAN wouldn’t work under 
, conditions as trying as many 
women meet in their own 
kitchens,’ remarked a noted domes- 
-tic science authority, not long ago. 


And yet a woman does more wishing 
in and for her kitchen than any other 
room in the house! But because it is 
so essentially her room, she too often 
lets it go—a cheerless, inconvenient 
place. 


But do you know that you can have 
the very kitchen you have longed for— 
now, with no remodeling 
and little cost! 


Domestic science experts 
inthe Hoosier Test Kitchens 
have designed equipment to 
make your kitchen modern. 
No tearing out, no building 
In, NO mess, no great ex- 
pense !—Just place the units 
of Hoosier equipment you 
need where you want them 
—and your kitchen is trans 
formed; an attractive, rest- 
ful, efficient room! 


First of all, of course, 
you will want what no 
really modern kitchen ever 
lacks—a working center! 
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Provides extra storage space which 
every kitchen needs for utensils, 
dishes and food supplies. Very con- 
venient for a bathroom cupboard. 
Also furnished as a single unit 


For this very purpose, the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet was designed; in it 
you have scientifically planned conven- 
ences to save your time and strength. 
In this way you have the most efficient 
working center that can possibly be 
devised. 


The additional cupboard space that 
every kitchen needs is supplied in the 
Hoosier movable units, single or double 
size. These you may use as an exten- 
sion of your cabinet or in other suitable 
places. Whatever the arrangement, you 
have a complete kitchen 
suite, matching in finish 
and design, as uniform as if 
made to your own special 
order—and so much more 
handsome and convenient! 

And you will love the 
Hoosier Breakfast Set of 
table and chairs! Of shining 
white enamel, gaily deco- 
rated, this dainty set adds 
charmas wellas practical use 
anywhere in the kitchen. 

For the new house, as 
well, Hoosier Kitchen 
Equipment will rurnish 
your kitchen more comrlete- 
ly and invitingly than any 
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Hoosier SINGLE 
Casinet Unit 
Fitted to hold brooms, 


mops, vacuum, brushes 














and. a score of little 
cleaning day necessi- 
ties. May also be had 
as a double unit—in 
combination with the 


cupboard unit 









of your own devising and building, 
Ask your architect to figure on it; visit 
the Hoosier store in your town where 
you may see the very sizes you need for 
your kitchen. 


Let us send you our interesting new 
book on modern kitchens 


“Planning the modern kitchen” is the 
name of our new book; it contains plans 
and ideas which you can easily apply 
to your own kitchen. We want every 
woman who is interested in improving 
her kitchen to have a copy and will 
gladly send it to you free if you will 
mail us the coupon below. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
724 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
} 
| 


724 Gray Strzet, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: 

ideal Furniture Eouipment 

No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 

Please send me, free, your new booklet, “Plan- 
aing the Modern Kitchen. 
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NOneed tolighta fire in the range this 
summer, making your kitchen unen- 
durable, in order to provide hot water 
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The Coming of Amos 


fool,” cried Dorothea. ‘‘You’re not going to 
be seen in public till your shoulder’s better.” 

He made some exclamation of impatience. 

“Dorothea is right,” said the Princess. ‘No 
imprudences. I would prefer to go alone.” 

In her tone and her manner there was a 
touch of haughtiness that compelled our 
yielding. She kissed Dorothea affectionately, 
shook hands with Amos, and turned to me. 

“T can at least accompany you to the car,” 
said I. 

And while we were descending the sharp 
flight of steps, I whispered: ‘“‘When can 
I talk to you, Nadia? Up to now you have 
given me no chance. But you know that my 
life and my happiness are in your hands.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I know.” 

‘Well, thene—” 

She did not reply. We had completed our 
descent of the steps, and there was the narrow 
pavement and Maxime, rug over arm, waiting 
by the opened door of the car. She entered, 
held out her hand for me to kiss. And so she 
drove off, an inscrutable sphinx. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CLOUD of depression hung over our eve- 


ning meal. Bendyke Hamilton, who up to 
now had dined at the Villa every evening at 


| my pressing invitation, had gone off somewhere 


with his friend Wigram. Only the three of us 
were at table. Dorothea, after a few attempts 
at sprightly discussion of my Academy pic- 
tures, which, according to annual routine, I 
should have to take to London in a week or so, 
abandoned the futile pastime. Amos ate 
solidly and spoke hardly a word. The end of 
dinner came as a relief. Amos lit his pipe and 
sauntered on to the drawing-room terrace. 
Dorothea and I were alone. 

“What does it all mean, dear? I can’t un- 
derstand it. Why should she have left us so 
strangely and suddenly?” 

“You should know the ways of women better 
than I, my child.” 

“T only know that when a woman loves a 
man she doesn’t treat him in that fashion.” 

I turned the talk with a smile, for I could 
not reveal to her the anxiety that gnawed at 
my heart. 

“You know, then, how a woman loves?” 

She faced me_half-abashed, half-daring. 
“Yes, I do. And I’d go through fire and water 
for him.” 

“And he?” 

“He'd do the same.” 

Our eyes met in our customary mutual ex- 
change of humorous glances. She colored a 
little. 

“Of course, if you ask for it, you must have 
it. We were going to talk to you after all 
these worries had blown over. We’re engaged. 
Any objection?” 

“Only on financial grounds, my dear. It 
behooves us to be prudent.” 

“If we can’t afford hot water to boil our 
eggs, we'll eat them raw,” said Dorothea. 
“Anything else?” 

There was nothing else. I have already told 
you my opinion of Bendyke Hamilton. She 
proclaimed me a dear, kissed me, and switched 
back to Nadia. 

“I could have beaten her today. She said 
good-by just as any one would do after a week- 
end visit.” 

“We all have had a tremendous shock,” said 
I, and continued with a dissertation on tragedy 
and the sub-conscious self. We must allow 
Nadia time to recover. 

“I don’t think Nadia’s any kind of self 
cares a hang about the tragedy.” 

The horrible idea came into my head again. 
“Isn’t it possible that she may have had some 
curious affection for the man?” 

She stared at me, open-mouthed. “My 
dearest, you’re hopeless.” 

Francois brought in coffee. Amos, pipe in 
mouth, entered from the terrace; he shook 


his back like a dog, and we noticed the rain- 
drops on his coat. 

“Tt’s stifling,” said he. 
about.” 

We became aware then, for the first time, 
of atmospheric as well as moral depression. 
We drank our coffee in silence! A flash of 
lightning rocketed across the black gap of 
the open window, and presently the thunder 
rolled. 

Suddenly Amos leaped to his feet. ‘‘I can’t 
stand it any longer,” he cried. “I must go to 
ners 

He was for marching out at once. But 
Dorothea put her back to the door and bade 
him not be a fool. 

“Pm going. I’ve a right to go to her.” 

“You’re crazy,” said I. 

“Tm perfectly sane,” he answered. “I tell 
you she is calling for me. Dorothea, let me 
pass.”” 

“Tt’s pouring with rain, and I’m sure you 
won’t be allowed. to have the car.” 

“You won’t,” said I. 

“T can walk.” 

“And call on a lady, drenched to the skin?” 

“Pll telephone for a taxi. I suppose I’m 
master of my actions?” 

“Certainly, you are,” saidI. ‘But it would 
be wise to know first what they mean.” 

“T don’t understand. I’m going to see her, 
because I can’t bear to be without her another 
minute. What’s between her and me is none 
of your business.” 

At last had come the moment of the an- 
nouncement or discussion that had hitherto 
seemed impossible. Iturned to Dorothea. It 
may have been cowardly. But when a man 
in an abominable situation has to keep up his 
poor dignity, he seizes hold of any prop. 

“You knew. You should have told him.” 

She replied quickly: “No, no. I couldn’t. 
What you told me was in confidence. It was 
for Nadia—” , 

Amos looked from one to the other of us with 
bent brows. ‘‘What should Nadia have told 
mer’? ys 

Dorothea was silent. I took a few steps 
about the room. Again I must repeat an often 
used phrase—my position was grotesque. At 
last I said: 

“T ought to have put a stop to this long ago. 
But I regarded your—your admiration for the 
Princess as a young man’s folly without much 
significance.” 

“You did?” he interrupted. ‘For what. 
kind of fool did you take me? I’ve often won- 
dered. I had lived clean of women before I 
met her—and then—do you call what I’ve 
done for her boyish folly?” 


“There’s thunder 


"THE storm had surged nearer. The light- 
ning was immediately followed by a 
deafening crash of thunder. 

“Do you know why I want to be with her 
tonight?”’ he continued. ‘Because she’s in 
deadly terror of this. With me there, she 
wouldn’t be frightened. I’m going, rain or no 
rain.” He pushed Dorothea gently from the 
door. 

I crossed to him. ‘Stop, till you’ve heard 
me. I, too, happen to love the Princess.” 

He swung round, and on his face was almost 
scornful incredulity. “You?” 

Dorothea came to my rescue. “He was 
right. I ought to have told you. He and 
Nadia have loved each other for a long time 
and are going to be married as soon as it’s 
possible and decent.” 

He stood for a while looking wide of us, his 
shoulders swaying in their queer, bear-like 
fashion, and he passed his free hand over his 
stubborn hair which no barber had ever re- 
duced to sleekness. His eyes were dull with 
the pain of a wounded animal. Presently 
there flashed in them a sudden and dangerous 
light, and he drew himself up. : 

“Then what did she mean by it? I can’t 
sleep until I know.” 
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She does more entertaining 


AN INTERVIEW 
WITH 


Carrie Blanchard 


66 \7 OU are from Philadel- 
phia, aren’t you? You 

were here—let me see— 
about two years ago. Of 
course, I remember you.” 
The tall, distinguished- 
looking woman in black 
smiles the warm, respon- 
sive smile which is one of 
her greatest charms. She 





looks—and is—glad to 
see her visitor again. The 
greeting, gracious and 


spontaneous, is character- 
istic of Carrie Blanchard, 
food demonstrator, per- 
sonality and hostess ex- 
traordinary. 

Her reception rooms are 
in the Fine Arts Building 
of the Postum Cereal 
Company, Battle Creek. 
There she receives ap- 
proximately 25,000 visi- 
tors yearly. And she has 
never been bored. 

“T like people,” is her 

- swift summing up of the 
situation. ‘No matter 
how short a time I may 
be with them, I always 
learn something interest- 
ing about each one. 

“There was a little 
woman who called on me yes- 
terday. She had been worried 
about her husband’s health. 

He was growing nervous and 
irritable, and couldn’t sleep. 
So she started serving him Pos- 
tum without saying anything 
about it. 

“She had done this for a 
month, and he was much bet- 
ter—without even guessing it was Postum 
he was drinking. 

“T don’t think this woman’s husband 
is typical. I believe most people notice 
the difference in the flavor of Postum. 
I never claim it is an imitation of any- 
thing else. It is simply an excellent drink 
in its own right. Will you have a cup?” 

_If you are wise, you will. Carrie Blan- 
chard’s Postum is famous. Men have a 
habit of saying reminiscently, “I once 
had a cup of Carrie Blanchard’s Postum” 
—as if they were talking of the nectar of 
the gods. 

It is delicious! As you test the rich, 
full-bodied flavor you understand what 
she means. by “an excellent drink in its 
own right.” 


The Question they always ask 


. How in the world do you make it?” is 
the first question that pops into your mind. 
“That is what I am always asked,” she 
smiles. ‘And, do you know, it is the 
easiest thing in the world. Naturally, the 
first time you try you may not make it 
the way you like best. It is the same way 
with anything else. 
“Some of my most interesting experi- 
ences have been at the expositions and 


Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 





How would you like to have 25,000 callers a year? 


This has been the record of Mrs. Carrie Blanchard, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. She has numbered United States Senators, 
Governors of States and thousands ef other notables among 
her friends, who “drop in for a cup of Postum” from every 
State in the Union. She has a real interest and a real wel- 
come for all of them, strengthened, rather than dulled, by 


fifteen vears of remarkable hospitality 
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food fairs, where I have served Postum 
to more than half a million people. It 
seems as if the whole world passes before 
you, taking a bite of this and a sip of that, 
laughing and commenting. My booth 
always seems to be a favorite, and seldom 
do my guests fail to drain their cups. 


“So often men and women say to me, 
‘Why, I had no idea Postum was as good 
as this! They had never tasted it, you 
see. but because Postum is spoken of as a 
health drink they had just assumed they 
wouldn’t like it. Absurd! 


“Of course, people like Postum! Millions 
of them like it better than any other hot 
drink in the world! I know, because I’ve 
talked with so many thousands myself. 


“There are others, it is true, who taste 
Postum once—and because they happen 
to get a cup made too strong, or not 
strong enough, to suit their particular 
taste, they may never try it again. That 
is hardly fair to any drink. It is my 
opinion that our taste for any food is to 
some extent acquired. We develop most 
of our tastes so young that it’s easy to 
forget we ever had to develop them. 


“TI am hearing some interesting stories 
lately about Instant Postum made with 





Instant Postum, made in the cup by 


adding boiling water, is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Fither form costs less than most other hot drinks . . . For 
hot summer days, both children and grown-ups find iced Postum delicious, made with either milk or water. 


Advertisernent 


milk. It has made a great 
impression on thoughtful 
mothers, for their children. 
You know how much chil- 
dren like to have the same 
drink as grown-ups! And 
you know how many of 
them dislike milk. 

“Instant Postum is 
made just as well with hot 
milk as with water. The 
milk is not boiled, but 
brought just to the boiling 
point. The drink is deli- 
cious! It has all the nour- 
ishment of warm milk, 
plus the real Postum fla- 
vor. Isn’t that fine?” You 
rise and say good-bye to 
this extraordinary woman 
who performs her work 
with such enjoyment. 

“Just a minute before 
you go,” she says. “I 
want to tell you about a 
new offer which we are 
making. 

“You know the last few 
years have been rather 
tense. Everybody hurry- 
ing, everybody driving 
themselves to keep up the 
pace. I believe many of us 
have forgotten the simple 
laws of health we learned 
in school. Avoid stimu- 
lants. Do you remember 

how often that was repeated? 

“JT hear of people breaking 
down, and see on their faces the 
sallowness and tired lines which 
come from stimulated nerves 
and sleeplessness. It makes one 
think. So we are going to ask 
people to try Postum for thirty 
days, and. give them their first 
week’s supply. 

“Tt isn’t fair to change for two or three 
days, or even a week, and expect to lose 
the effects of a habit of years. We think a 
month is a fair test, and are willing’ to 
start people out with enough Postum for 
every meal for a week. Isn’t that a 
good plan?” : 

It sounds like an excellent plan. And 
you are sure that many other people, too, 
will realize what an excellent plan it is! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“JT want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 
want to start you out on your test by giving you a 
week’s. supply, and my own directions for making it. 

“It seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in con- 
nection with the health of their families. 

“Will you send me your name and address? 
Teli me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I’ll see that 
you get the first week’s supply and my personal 
directions right away.” 


TEAR THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW 








1 
1 
POSTUM CEREAL CoO., Inc., Battle Creek,Mich. , || ; 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 1 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one x 
week's supply of j 
1 

1 

\ 

1 

\ 

\ 

\ 








Instant Postum .. .. .. Check which 
. O you prefer 








Postum CERFAL .. -- 
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| 
Canadians address Posrum CrErREAL Co., | 
Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. || 
G.H. 7-24 | 
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than any other woman in the world 
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The HAPPIEST DAY 
of your life 


V Vas it in May, perhaps 
§ years ago, and the 
1 whole world was 
merry with you? Or 
was it some Christmas 
time when life sparkled 
with most gladness? 
, You, recall ;that -you 
looked your best. 





Every woman and girl remembers unshadowed 
happiness. Armand realized that Beauty brings 
happiness. In Armand Cold Cream Powder he 
created an invaluable aid to lasting loveliness. 
To a powder exquisitely fine and soft, with a 
gracious perfume, he added a magic touch of 
cold cream. This makes the powder stay on. 
In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette and Tint 
Natural. Always $1.00 the box. 


Send 25c for the Week-end Package, including 
eight of the Armand aids and your copy of the 
“Creed of Beauty.’’ Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Address in Canada: 
Armand, Limited—St. Thomas, Ontario 


No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
product does not entirely ploase you, you may 
take st back and your money will be returned. 


"ARMAND 
COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe - PINK: & -WHITE -BOXES 


Send for BABY 
esate awe U CURB ULH) 


THER, serd for the Baby 

Perfection Book, a com- 
plete manual and dependable 
guide on the health, feeding, ex- 
ercise, care of your baby _ Jilus- 
trated charts and pages for keep- 
ing record of baby’s growth, etc. 
Prevared by baby experts for the 
creato-s of the famous Rock-A- 
Bye liae of nursery specialties, 
Price $1 postpaid. Cash or 


monev-order — no checks. 
Handsome Nursery 
Thermometer given 
with every book. 
Perfection Mfg. Co., 


2721 N. Leffingwell 
Av., St. Louis, Mo, 





STATIONER 
200 SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPES 


Printed with your own name and address (4 lines or less) 
in rich, dark blue ink. Fine texture Hammermill Bond 
paper, smooth and beautiful. Sheet size 6x7, extra heavy 
envelope to match. Shipped in attractive box, postpaid. 
Denver West add 10 per cent. Remit with order, money 


refunded if not fully satisfied. Remember, there is only, 


one “Ritemor’’, known everywhere and preferred by 
thousands. Order now. 


RITEMOR STATIONERY co. 
221 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CASH’S 3oz. #129 6 doz. s2. 
WOVENNAMES 9:do0z.522° 12 doz.$3. 


Save Laundry Losses when Traveling 
Write for Styles : 


Aer Roy 


7th Street. So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Woman's Field for Independence 
ENO HT 


Big demand for good candy. Quickly 
eC fi learned. Make big money at home or 
Re 

Ene 


in shop. Many graduates in business. 
July 

















Complete Courses, resident or corre- 
spondence. Write Elinor G, Hanna, 
Principal, for booklet D-7. 

THE CANDY INSTITUTE 
60 West 50th St. New York 
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The Coming of Amos 


IT said: “It’s man to man now. What did 
she mean by what? You’ve got to tell me.” 

His fingers worked. ‘How can I tell you? 
Decent men don’t talk of things—”’ 

“They have to sometimes,” said I, “‘when the 
happiness of decent men is at stake.” 

Dorothea put her arm round me. “Don’t, 
dear. This is too dreadful. Nadia was only 
foolish and indiscreet. You know her over- 
excited nerves. Amos is exaggerating—things 
that Nadia thought nothing about—” 

Amos flamed into fierce anger. ‘‘Does a 
woman think nothing of kisses and passion and 
promises of everything? And why shouldn’t 
she love me? Tell me that. V’m young like 
her. I’ve got the world before me. I’ve 
killed a man for her sake. I’ve a right to 
her and her love. What have you got to say 
about it?” 

He was young like her! Those were the 
words that pierced my soul. I let the material 
things that had occurred between them pass in 
a shudder. I could only throw out my hands 
in a helpless gesture and turn away. Dorothea 
opened the door and motioned him out. He 
stood on the threshold, drawing deep breaths; 
then, his kindly heart smitten by the sight of 
my dejected figure, he came across the room 
to me. 

“Tf she had only told me she was bound to 
you! Why didn’t she? That’s what I’m 
going to find out. I’ve got to do it.” 

He left me. Dorothea followed him with 
woman-like remonstrance. What he would 
do was senseless. It was ten o’clock. Nadia 
would be in bed 

He was mulishly obstinate. The storm 
still raged, and she would be crouching terri- 
fied in the hotel. He put on a hat and Bur- 
berry, and taking the key, went out of the 
house. 

I sat holding in my hands my head, over 
which the universe seemed to have fallen in 
the shock of chaos. The possibility of Nadia 
reciprocating Amos’s romantic passion had not 
found place in the most malignant of my 
dreams. Except for her aloofness from us all 
during the past two or three days, she had 
never given a sign that could betray the loyalty 
of her love for me. A thousand sweet and 
exquisite proofs crowded my mind. 

For the second time, when speaking of the 
Princess, had he proclaimed his triumphant 
youth. The first was at Bradbury; then his 
oafishness had rendered his declaration ludi- 
crous. Now, after a year’s schooling, he had 
returned, a personage whose passion for a 
beautiful woman younger than he presented no 
aspect of the comic. Between Nadia and him 
there was but a separation of two or three 
years; between Nadia and myself two or three 
and twenty. 


OROTHEA came up and stroked my hair. 
I raised my hand and touched her arm. 
J heard her quiet voice. 

“T feel sure, dear, that it will come out all 
right. Both of them have been off their 
balance. The night Amos came home wound- 
ed, she lost control of herself. I told you how 
she cried out hysterically and then broke 
down. It was I, and not she, who sat up with 
Amos. In fact, I spent the night dodging in 
and out of their two rooms. Amos is only 
speaking wildly, dear,” she assured me. “He 
had a touch of fever, the day after, and said 
silly things. He has taken those dreams for 
realities, Before the tragedy, nothing hap- 
pened. She treated him as she has always 
done; you saw her before you went away. She 
was fond of him, of course; who wouldn’t be? 
But only as her great bear.” 

She continued her theme of consolation, but 
I could only sit in the humiliation of bowed 
head and pat her wrist now and then to show 
how dear to me was her tenderness. But she 
brought me no conviction. “Kisses, passion, 
promises of everything.” These were not dis- 
traught memories of dreams. They were not 
lies, From. the lips of the man of unwarped 


honesty, they were facts, realities, truths. 
They were things of youth’s hot blood, far re- 
moved from the poetics of my middle-aged 
wooing. I remembered the evening when she 
had bidden me kill Garcia, and when, I having 
turned the matter into a jest, she had left the 
room in dignified anger. Perhaps, if I had 
thrown him out of window, I thought in bitter 
irony, after his rhodomontade of an attempt 
to shoot me with an empty pistol, I might 
have received the reward of passion un- 
controlled. 

I must have raised a very lugubrious face, 
for the tears started into Dorothea’s eyes. 

“Oh, dearest, I can’t bear to see you looking 
like that.” 

I tried to smile. “I can only yield to the 
law of nature. Youth to youth.” 

She would have none of it. ‘‘Who is young 
if you aren’t? You’re the youngest man of— 
thirty-odd, I have ever met.” 

I admired her brave mendacity, but I shook 
a despairing head. 

Presently we heard the slam of the front 
door. We waited for a few moments; Dorothea 
ran out, leaving the drawing-room door open. 

“Amos!” 

fOVieaues 

She arrested him on his way upstairs. His 
wet hat and Burberry he had thrown on the 
hall table. 

“Did you see her?” 

“Ves? 

“And what has happened?” 

“Hell has happened,” he cried. 
night!” 

He turned, fled up the stairs like a madman, 
according to Dorothea. She reentered, closed 
the door softly behind her. 

“You heard?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, what do you make of it? It seems, 
after all, as though she were loyal to you.” 

“God grant it,” said I very wearily. “We 
shall know tomorrow.” 


“Good- 


N THE morrow I knew. Early in the morn- 
ing Frangois awakened me with a note 
marked “Urgent.” I tore it open and read: 

“Dearest: 

J am in agony of spirit. How can I marry 
you when my heart clamors to be given to 
another? And how can I give it to another 
when he terrifies me? When I know not what 
unknown things his vast simplicities will require 
of me, or what his great hands will do if I do 
not follow him as he requires. I thought I 
loved you, David—” Oh, etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera! —“So it is for the happiness of the 
three of us that I go out of both your lives 

. I leave Cannes early tomorrow, by 
automobile, before you can receive this letter. - 
I shall never come back again. Where I go 
eventually, I do not know. Not to the im- 
prisonment of my convent in Lincolnshire. 
—Are you aware that, as a widow, I inherit 
large estates in the Argentine? That is another 
reason, David dear, for me to fly from places 
where Iam known. The Marchese is already 
making cynical proposals and offering his 
services.— Ah, my dear, my dear, do not mis- 
understand me. If I do not claim these 
estates, they will be sequestrated by a rich 
government for which I care nothing. If I 
claim them, I can devote them—and I will 
devote them, David dear, every penny—to 
the needs of my compatriots outside Russia. 
It will be something to live for. An aim not 
ignoble—_ Oh, David dear, pardon your poor 
little Nadia, who pleads on her knees. If her 
heart was hers to give, it would be all yours—” ~ 
And again, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

What happened between Amos and Nadia on 
that last night of their meeting, I shall never 
know. Possibly, in the midst of all the primi- 
tive passions that drew them together, arose 
the mangled body of the dead man. 

Possibly, I say—for who am I to know what 
passes in my own soul, let alone that of others? 
—they stared blankly into a mutual revela- 


Two hundred miles for a pair of shoes! 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 3 


qh school teachers from Detroit were spend- 
ing their vacation in the northern woods. 

One day they paddled far up the lake. A storm 
came on them suddenly, and before they could 
reach cover they were drenched. 

That night they placed their clothes in front of 
the big fireplace in the camp lounging room. 

The next morning they discovered that their 
only hiking shoes were completely ruined, burned 
almost to a crisp. 

“Oh, what will we do?” exclaimed Mary. (We'll 
call them Mary and Jane.) “‘These are the only 
shoes I can walk in.” 

“Maybe we can find a store in the village that 
sells them,” suggested Jane. 

They inquired at all three of the general stores, 
but without success. 

Mary and Jane held a “‘conference’’ on the 
matter, and a gloomy, desperate meeting it was. 
“I suppose we could get along somehow,” said 
Mary. ‘We used to wear ordinary shoes.” 


“Yes, we did. But we used to hobble around, * 


too. It’ll just about ruin our vacation, but I don’t 
see anything else to do up here in this wilderness.”’ 

So they bought ‘‘just shoes,” and went ahead 
with their vacation. The first day they tried to 
hike they made two miles and returned, limping. 

The second day they sat around camp until 
noon. Then they started for another hike. After 
about one mile, Mary gave up. “I’m not going to 
stand this any longer.” 

‘What in the world are you going to do?” 

“Why, I’m going to get me a new pair of Arch 
Preserver Shoes. That’s the only thing to do. I’ve 
suffered enough.” 

“But Mary, you poor simp, we’d have to go 
clear back home. Detroit is two hundred miles 
from here.” 

“T don’t care if Detroit is a thousand miles 
away. I’m going there, and I’m going to start 
* today.” 

A couple of days later they appeared again in 
camp. They were greeted with loud laughter, and 
much bantering. 

A fat man from Philadelphia was most per- 
sistent in his fun-making. ‘“’Pwo hundred miles 
for shoes,” he laughed. ‘“That’s good.” 

“Well, I’m a crank about comfortable feet,’ 
said Mary. ‘‘I spent six years of my life hobbling 
around, with my feet nearly killing me. These 
shoes keep my feet comfortable, so I can walk and 
run and have fun.” 

The fat man became serious. ‘‘Tell me about 
them, and maybe I'll get a pair for my wife. She 
wouldn’t come up here with me because she said 
she couldn’t walk.” 

Mary had a sincere listener now, while she 
explained the special built-in arch bridge and how 
it held up the foot so that the ligaments and 
muscles of the foot arch couldn’t be strained. 

“But that isn’t anything unusual,’” interrupted 
the man. ‘‘My wife gets such an arch as that put 
into her shoes when she buys them. It doesn’t help 
her much.” 

“But there is a big difference in the way this 
arch is made, and being built into the shoe it is 


THE 





SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


firm and stable. Besides, this isn’t the only 
feature of the Arch Preserver Shoe. It has a flat 
inner sole, which allows the foot to spread natural- 
ly so there won’t be any cramping or pinching 
of the nerves, blood-vessels and bones of the front 
part of the foot.” 

Then Mary explained the fitting system, how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted by a different 
method of measuring so that the foot is placed 
correctly upon the built-in bridge. 

“Really, this is one of the most important 
things,’ she said. ‘‘It means that you get the 
fullest advantage of the other points.” 

Then the man looked closely at the shoes she 
was wearing. ‘‘They have plenty of style, too.” 

Six months later, back in Detroit, Mary re- 
ceived a short note from the “fat man from 
Philadelphia.”’ It was about shoes. 

“T persuaded my wife to try these Arch Pre- 
server Shoes,’”’ he wrote. “‘She’s wearing them 
now, and is tickled to death. She says she is going 
to the camp with me next summer. By the way, 
she declares she’d go a thousand miles to get 
more like them if she had to.” 


Two hundred miles for a pair of shoes! This is 
just another of the stories back of the wonderful 
progress made by the Arch Preserver Shoe. Sucha 
story makes it easy to understand why this shoe 
“changed the foot wear 
ideas of the Nation.” 





Name 


P--O; 


The Selby Shoe Co., 196 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 186, “How 
to Keep Your Feet Young’’, and name of dealer. 


Street and No.___ 











“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
Look for this Trade-Mark 


Itis on the sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA 
to E. Made for women ard misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; 
for men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
196 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Mgkers of Women’s Fine Shoes for more 
than Forty years 


Send for this interesting booklet — 
“HOW TO KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG.”’ 
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uct | Horseman 


of the Yi pocalypse’ 


Famine and War, Death and Pestilence! These Four 
Horsemen ride throughout the world claiming their 
toll of human lives. And the favorite steed of Pesti- 
lence is the housefly. On the fly’s wings and feet are 
carried germs of Typhoid, Dysentery, Small Pox — of 

every contagious disease imaginable. 
But against flies you have a sure protection—Flyo- 
san. Spray Flyosan about aroom and in a few minutes 
every fly is dead. The harmless, non-poisonous vapor 
of Flyosan is sure and sudden death to flies and other 
insects. It smothers them by the roomful. 
For sale by druggists and grocers in 

50c. to $4.00 sizes 


~ Colonial Chemical Corporation 





Ea Reading, Pa. 
yy ) Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
NX New York 







Exclusive Sales Distributors 






// SAFE INSECTICIDE 


S } 


SMOTHERS FLIES BY. THE‘ROOMFUL 


STlosquitoes, Roaches, Bedbugs FIs 5 Ants 
Moths and other Insect Pests i : 





*“Sooner or 
later you’li 
know me and 
like me!’’ 





* < 
WITT CANS OAS always please. They are 
durable. Corrugated sheet steel with heavy bands 
at top and bottom for reenforcement gives an 
economical durability that enables them to better 
withstand extra hard usage. 


They are sanitary. Close fitting lids and water tight 
seams give absolute security to their contents. 


For sale at Hard- 
ware and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


"WITT | 








The WITT 
nee CORNICE CO. 
. Cincinnati,Ohio 

The Yellow Label 

Means ‘‘Quality’”’ 
WANT WO el 
A RK HOME « 
Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. Men 
or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, supply 


you with work and furnish working outfit free, Limited 
offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT’S STUDIOS Dept. 
C-6, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
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| on the site. 


| digressed, infinite miles from us. 


| for a smoke and talk. 
| Nadia’s portrait hung there in its beautiful 


} cynically. Very far from it. 


The Coming of Amos 


tion. For her, with her Tartar blood, the dead 


}man signified nothing; the live man who had 


killed him, everything. For him, Puritan of 
Puritan English, the swift, sub-conscious heave 
of his enemy over the parapet signified, in 
spite of his pathetic salving of conscience, 
something intensely tragic, some burden in- 
finitely terrible that his seul would have to 
bear till the Day of Doom. She rejoiced be- 
cause he was a murderer. From her rejoicing 
he fled horror-stricken. Hell had happened, he 
had cried. 

Or else he had lost control of himself, and he 
had threatened her, and she had been fright- 
ened. Had she not spoken, in her letter, of 
her fear of his great hands? His great hands at 
her throat— What else could her words mean? 

I shall never know—nor do I want to know. 


T IS Christmas. Bendyke Hamilton and 
Dorothea, married some time ago, are with 
me. ‘To marry her he gave up his projected 
Kast-African expedition, and Providence, so 
that he should have fuel wherewith to provide 
+hot water for the boiling eggs, provided him 
with a Professorship of Unknown Tongues, at 
Cambridge. Also Dorothea’s rag and bag shop 
seems to flourish. As far as I can make out, 
there is a project afoot to buy up and tear down 
Claridge’s Hotel and erect a Bag Emporium 
The pair are delightfully happy. 
A day or two ago Amos stepped off a Rome- 
bound train and spent the night with us. 
Outwardly he was his gentle, shambling old 
self; nay, more, he entered into our little jests 
with a newly acquired sense of humor. But 
inwardly, I saw that he had progressed, or 
Now and 
then I caught his blue eyes set upon things in 
the vast distance. The man had undergone a 
stupendous change. 
Leaving the newly-wedded pair together in 
the drawing-room, we went up to the studio 
I had forgotten that 


Italian frame. He stood before it for a long 
time. Then he turned. 

“Pve learned many things since I left 
Warraranga,” said he in his simple way. “I’ve 
learned the meaning of that. You’ve got 
there all that matters.” 

He heaved a great sigh and pulled out his 
pipe. I cast a glance at the picture. 

“Tm afraid, my boy, we were both in love 
with an abstraction. These things can’t be 
talked about. But it’s all over. Let us shake 
hands and be friends.” 

He rolled in his chair. ‘Shake hands and 
be friends, Uncle David—with all the pleasure 
in life. But to me—she wasn’t an abstraction. 
She was the incarnation of everything divine 
in human form. I went through a tough 
time . . . Anyhow that’s all over forever. 
ve conquered.” 4 

“My dear fellow,” I laughed, “you're still 


| the youngest thing on earth. Some sweet girl 


will sooner or later appear on your horizon—” 

“Stop!” He rose with his arm uplifted. 
“I want you to understand. In that sort of 
way women don’t exist for me any longer. 
One has been enough—Oh! I’m not talking 
That’s one rea- 
son why I’m ordering my life away from 
women.” 

I looked at him half-incredulously. Why 
was he bound for Rome? 

“You're not going into the priesthood, are 
you?” 

He nodded. That’s where, from the first, 
he had broken away from the Bishop, who held 
that you must first save bodies before you could 
save souls. The Roman Catholic church, said 
he, had taught him the wiser doctrine. He 
was on his way to Rome to enter one of the 
religious orders. At this I waxed indignant. 

“In these days, when men are needed to 
clean up the world, it’s monstrous for a fellow 
like you to shut himself up for the rest of his 
life in a monastery.” 


He grinned in his old way. “I’m not going 
to shut myself up. I’m going out into the 
world. But I’m a modest chap, and I feel I 
need the guidance that the Order can give me. 
They’ve found out that I can speak when I’m 
wound up. I guess it’s hereditary. My 
father was a bit of an orator, you know.” 

Well, to every man the dictates of his own 
spirit. Further argument was impossible. 
He added humbly: 

“In this way I think I can do my bit, 
according to my lights, in cleaning up the 
world.” 

“And which is the Order?” I asked, al- 
though I had guessed. 

“The Dominicans.” . 

“You know the old pun: ‘Domini Canes??” 

He smiled. ‘The Hounds of the Lord.” 

_ “Well,” said I, “the Lord speed your hunt- 
ing.” 

And so, after all the comings and goings, 
the excursions and alarms which at the 
beginning of this story I professed to abhor, 
I sat one day on my balcony, and taking to 
my heart the solace of the sea and of the 
Esterel’s infinite beauty, I assured myself that 
henceforward my existence would be one of 
illimitable peace. I was happy, said I, on my 
cliff in the sunshine, because, at last, people 
left me alone. In my egoistic path, I found 
no block. I had my absorbing work, which 
seemingly, given health and strength, I could 
carry on forever. I tasted the mighty freedom 
from responsibility for other folks’ welfare. 
Cares neither black nor gray weighed me down. 
Nearing fifty I whistled blithesomely in my 
bath. In company I was reasonably jocund. 
Friends told me that I was the object of the 
Coast’s envy; that on my cliff I lived unassail- 
able, remote from the petty scandals of Casino- 
dom; that there had been considerable stir 
two or three years ago over my painting of 
the Princess Ramiroff; that the Comtesse 
d’Orbigny had whispered that I was roman- 


tically in love with her; but that now, in the 


eyes of Cannes, I wore the halo of celibate 
beatitude. 

I laughed away the far-off gossip. I accepted 
the envious estimate of my perfect, yet chaste, 
and irreproachable hedonism. I agreed that 
I had everything in the world that a selfish 
and therefore a rational man could desire to 
make him happy. : 

Into that belief did I at times delude myself. 


UT there were others when I was smitten 
with such awful loneliness of soul that I was 
restrained, perhaps, only by my artistic fas- 


tidiousness and by hereditary sanctions strong — 


in me as in Amos, from fetching in no matter 


what kind of creature, to comfort me and | 


bring me more human and intimate com- 
panionship. And then I looked at my picture 


of Nadia and wondered. And while I won- 


dered, I lost myself in her mystery and her 
delight; and regret was poignant; and then, 
I turned away and began to wonder again. 
Had she married me, loving Amos; had she 
married Amos, turning me aside; on both 
roads lay untold misery. 

And then, I took stock of my life. Ihadhada 
great love once in all its bewildering fullness. 
In my work I had the meed of fame for which 
thousands of men have starved and crucified 
themselves and all those that were dear to 
them. Romance, sad though it was, had.come 
to me in the early autumn of my years. I had 
ever hovering round me the love of the brave 
and beloved girl whom I can not think of but 
as my own daughter. I learned that there 
was a new and tiny life groping its way into 
the jungle of the world. I had a strange and 
foolish hope, and held out a tremulous hand 
in acceptance of the eternal wonder of the 
continuity of the generations of mankind. 
Providence had showered on me its tender 
radiance of beauty. Contrite, I repented of 
my ingratitude. 

And then, on this morning of sunshine, in 
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“The valuable information 
you so generously give your 
readers for the price of a 
postage stamp would un- 
doubtedly cost considerable 
if given by an interior deco- 
rator froma private concern.” 
Mrs. R. M. C. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


“Tn desperation I am writing 
you concerning a matter en- 
tirely foreign to any of your 
departments, but as I eat, 
sleep, cook and entertain a la 
Good: Housekeeping, I nat- 
urally turn to the friend that 
has always been at hand.... 
Personally, I would rather 
live without my kitchen range 
than without Good House- 
keeping.” Mrs. M. D. 
Sheridan, Ind. 


“Just after I was married I 
gathered together my past 
and present issues of Good 
Housekeeping, clipped all the 
pages concerned with build- 
ing, furnishing or keeping a 
house, and then proceeded to 
the advertising section. 
“When we were ready to 
equip our home, I was quickly 
labelled by our local (small 
town) dealer as a person who 
had high-flown ideas and was 
hard to suit. I secured in the 
end just what I wanted and I 
soon taught my husband the 
significance of the red star in 
*,the oval frame. There is 
nothing in my kitchen or on 
its shelves that I can’t call by 
its brand name.” 
; Mrs. N. A. E. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





“Your Fashion Section is 
most attractive and in itself 
is worth the price of the mag- 
azine, I feel.” 
MVirssiG. Cac, 
Pottsville, Pa. 





“The sewing lessons in Good 
Housekeeping have been such 
a help. I knew very little 
about sewing until I read your 
monthly lessons, one by one. 
I made the three-piece set of 
lingerie and through your two 
lessons on children’s clothing 
made all my baby’s clothes.” 
Mrs. G. E. R. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


ss 


... 1/0 you know that 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute will solve your 
many household prob- 
lems for you? 


... Do you know that 
Good Housekeeping’s 
Department of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations 
will completely decorate 
or rearrange your home 
under expert direction? 


... Do you know that Good 
Housekeeping’s Fashion De- 
partment will help you solve 
your dress problems —showing 
you: what to wear, how to 
make, where to buy? 


... Do you know that Good 
Housekeeping’s Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health 
is a health service available to 
every reader of this magazine? 


... And do you know that 
everything advertised in Good 
Housekeeping is guaranteed? 


“When I think of how much 
money you saved me by your 
careful shopping, I can not 
thank you enough.” 
Mrs. R. A. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“TI consider your Shopping 
Service one of the most help- 
ful departments in your mag- 
azine for women who live in 
small towns and have to do 
their shopping away from 
home.”’ Mrs: S. T. Q. 
Guthrie, Ky. 


“Good Housekeeping is the 
only magazine which I read 
from cover to cover.” 
Mrs. H. A. P. 
Jackson, Wis. 


““T wish to express my appre- 
ciation for your letter. The 
careful and explicit directions 
you gave me are going to be 
the greatest possible help in 
planning the diet for a mem- 
ber of my family suffering 
from oe Cebeye 
Tryon, N. C. 





“Your advice on diet for the 
expectant mother was fol- 
lowed strictly by me and I 
now have a perfect three- 
weeks’ old baby girl whose 
splendid condition, as well as 
my own, is due, I am sure, to 
your advice which I wel- 
comed.”’ IMRsa ie Bes 

, Lenn. 





“This note is to thank you 
for your articles in Good 
Housekeeping for January 
and February on the raising 
of children. I have read quite 
a bit on this subject but I 
think I have obtained more 
good out of your common 
sense than anything I have 
read before. As I have a 
daughter seven years old and 
a son five, you might under- 
stand how I appreciate the 
things that will help me to 
help them, on their way to 
manhood and womanhood.” 
Mrs. F. W. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Beauty— 


of your own choice 


From the many solid colors, dainty 
stripes and iridescent effects in Dolly 
Madison Bed Spreads and Crinkle Cloth 
every woman can decorate her boudoir 
with her own particular idea of beauty. 

Dolly Madison Bed Spreads and 
Crinkle Cloth for Draperies, etc., wash 
easily and require no ironing. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison label 


No spread is genuine without it 


Write for free illustrated booklet 
Send 25c for Doll's Bed Spread 


George Royle & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Embossed Stationery 


hay from HOLLYWOOD 
ee 200 Sheets Sep) .00 
100 Envelopes ™® Postpaid 


With your Name and Address in beautiful 

RAISED letters, EMBOSSED on 100 of the sheets 

and 100 envelopes. Do not confuse this with the 

ordinary printed stationery. The letters are RAISED, on fine 

quality paper, giving your personal stationery a most distinctive 

appearance. Choice of White, Grey, Blue, or Buff. Size 544x6%. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Send $2 today. 


Hollywood Stationery Co., 1526 Gordon St., Hollywood, Calif. 










Dutch cuts and 
bobbed hair 


Keep them neatly trimmed. Our 
Head Barber’s booklet shows you 
how. May we send you a copy? 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 


Providence, R.L..U.S.A. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Please send mea free copy of your new booklet, 
“How to Use Clippers.” 


Name .. 


Address 
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The Coming of Amos 


the serene beatitude of surrender, Francois 
brings me my letters, among which is one in a 
round schoolboy hand. I recognize the hand 
of Amos, ever a painful scribe, from whom I 
had not heard for many months. 

He is very sorry that he has been forced to 
leave the Dominican Monastery or College or 
Institution, or whatever it is, where after 
intensive training he was about to receive Minor 
Orders, because he could not believe in the In- 
fallibility of the Pope. He had done his best and 


had listened to learned theologians who had’ 


presented to him all the horrors of Jansenism, 
but he could not stick the dogma. To “stick 
a dogma” is not the language of formal theol- 
ogy, but I let it pass. 

He had been wandering about Rome, ap- 
parently, at a loose end, and had been greatly 
attracted by the greater freedom of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 


HE WENT on to say that after his emancipa- 

tion from Dominican influence he had come 
under the spell of a personage whose name I 
could not read, but who seemed to be some kind 
of Russian High Priest. Pray forgive me, as 
one born in the worship of the Anglican hier- 
archy, for my ignorance of, or perhaps repre- 
hensible indifference to, alien hierarchical sys- 
tems. Anyhow, there he seemed to be caught 
and held by a gentleman possessed of a white 
beard and an indecipherable name ending in 
““vitch.” 

“Tt was the Princess Nadia,” said he, “who 
introduced me to this really remarkable man. 
The more I see of him, and of her, the more 
sure am I of my wisdom in cutting myself 
adrift from the Dominicans—” 

I wasn’t at all sure, myself. At any rate, 
they had taught the wild product of Warra- 
ranga to express himself more or less gram- 
matically. 

“My dear uncle,” he went on, after a page 
or two—‘Good God!” said I, “the has flooded 
me with twelve months’ arrears of ink”— 
“don’t think me a reed shaken by the wind 
of every doctrine. I’m not. I told you, when 
I first began to feel what Europe was, that I 


e. 
needed education; I realize now that all I have 
done has been experimental. I now have 
found Truth, thanks, in the first place, to the 
Princess Nadia who has put at my service all 
the influence at her command. - Both she and 
the Archbishop”—it was the first indication 
that the High Priest with a name ending in 
““vitch” was an Archbishop—“have convinced 
me that the celibate life was not one decreed 
by the Almighty.” 

He went on in this strain. I held my head. 
What the deuce was he getting at? He gave 
me no clue, for with his characteristic abrupt- 
ness he signed himself my affectionate nephew. 

The clue was provided, after an hour of 
confused envisagement of the situation, by a 
telegram. It was dated, of course, the day 
before. 

“Amos and I married today. Not my fault. — 
I really could not help it. Forgive and con- - 
gratulate. Nadia.” T. 

What on earth will happen to this pair of 
imbeciles, I don’t know. At any rate, it has 
nothing now to do with me. 

I give up the human problem. 

I have no further interest in human beings. 


YET, only the other day, there was a pink 

and white fluffy thing, with less intelligence 
than a marmoset (and looking uncommonly 
like one) which was stuck in my arms by 
Dorothea. 

“Take the dam’ thing away,” said I. 

And the dam’ thing held my finger, and 
Dorothea smiled with the smile of the Mona 
Lisa. And I said: % 

“Oh, all of you, have it your own way. 
Nothing in the world—Art, Science, Philoso- 
phy, Love, Torture, Dancing Teas, Death, 
Religion—nothing matters but the propaga- 
tion of the species. It’s a stone-age world.” 

Dorothea took the dam’ thing in one arm 
and embraced me with the other. “At last, 
my dear, you’ve spoken sense.” 

I kissed her with mingled sentiments of 
urbanity, affection and, humble surrender. 
I have come to the conclusion that I know 
nothing about anything. 


THE END 


A. B. C. of Electricity 


(Continued from page 87) 


it is in this condition, damage to the motor 
wiring may result. It is well to turn the 
motor shaft by hand before making connection 
to the current supply. If undue stiffness is 


| apparent, a fresh supply of oil will sometimes 


remedy the difficulty in an oil-lubricated 
motor. If this is not successful, apply just a 
few drops of kerosene directly to the bearings 
at the end of the shaft if this is possible. 
In a grease-lubricated motor, remove the 
grease cup and wick and apply a few drops 
of kerosene to the bearings. After the stiff- 
ness has been worked out, put in a fresh 
supply of oil or grease, as the case may be, 
and the motor may then be connected to the 
current supply. If this treatment does not 
produce results, take the motor to a service 
station or a good electrician and save yourself 
the probability of expensive repairs. 

Recently some manufacturers of household 
appliances have adopted ball-bearing motors. 
The ball bearings are packed in suitable grease 
which lasts for a very long period. In some 
cases an oil duct leads to the bearing to admit 
enough oil to keep the grease’soft, but generally 
this feature is omitted, and in the latter types 
no lubricating need be done by the user. If 
there is any sign of lack of lubrication, which 
may be indicated by noise or squeaks, the 
motor should be sent to the service station for 
re-packing of the bearings. 

Practically the only other part of the motor 
that may require attention is the brushes. 
These are usually pieces of carbon of rectangu- 


lar cross-section, and their function is to con- 
duct the current to the moving part of the 
motor. They will be found in direct current 
and universal type motors and in some alter- 
nating current motors, and are generally 
accessible from the outside of the machine. 
The fact that they are in contact with a moving 
surface tends to wear them and after relatively 
long periods of use they may have to be re- 
placed. This can be done successfully by the 
user, but generally it is advisable to have the 
work done by the service station, for it may 
be necessary to clean or true the surface against 
which they rub. Worn or improperly fitted 
brushes or pitting of the surface on which they 
rub will cause sparking. If this occurs, the 
trouble should be remedied immediately. 
Before purchasing a motor-driven appli- 
ance, it is essential that you know the kind of 
current in your home, the voltage—and, if 
alternating current, the frequency. There are 
some motors made exclusively for use on direct 
current, and others exclusively for alternating 
current, and they will not operate other than 
with the current for which they are designed. 
Motors of these types you will find on your 
washing machine, ironer, and other devices 
where varying conditions of load are exper- 
ienced. There are some motors designed for 
use on either A. C. or D. C., known as Univer- 
sal motors. Such motors are generally pro- 
vided on vacuum cleaners and some types of 
fans. While these may be used on either kind 
of current, they are designed for a definite 
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“Richmond” Cavalier Dining Room No. 620. American Walnut or Mahogany, with English antique hardware. 


Your Home 


can have this beautiful room 


Every detail of walls, hangings, fixtures and fur- 
nishings perfected for you by a famous decorator 


HE manufacturers of Cavalier Hand 

Rubbed Furniture, furniture that has 
held an enviable reputation with furniture 
dealers for fifty-nine years, now give you 
with every piece of Cavalier Furniture the 
plan and specifications for decorating your 
- room in complete harmony. Every element 
of furnishing is moderate in price. 


This is a specific, practical help that tells 
_you what identical draperies, wall paper, 
and accessories to use. It aids you to use 
your present furnishings more effectively. 
In following this advice you are obtaining 
the services of a famous interior decorator 
whose fee, if you could get him to help you 
with your decorating problems, would cost 
you more than the furniture itself. 


For every Cavalier bedroom and dining room 
suite is planned a complete setting that is 
worthy of the care and skill and artistry 
that went into making the furniture. 


Cavalier designs are artistically correct. They 
express the American ideal of horne comfort 


Cavalier ! Furniture 


and utility. The cabinet woods are selected 
for their soundness and beautiful grain. Each 
piece is built for long-life service. Every piece 
is hand rubbed, and grows more beautiful 
with passing years. 


Volume production keeps down the cost of 
Cavalier Furniture to a level which every 
home can afford. Complete rooms with 
Cavalier Furniture range from $150 to $550, 
according to the number and character of 
the pieces chosen and the decorations and 
floor coverings used. Parts of suites may be 
purchased. 


Let us direct you to the nearest Cavalier 
dealer, so that he can loan you a copy of our 
helpful home decorating manual, ‘‘Beautiful 
Bedrooms and Dining Rooms,” which shows 
you six color schemes for each Suite. Or send 
in 25 cents and we will mail you a copy. 


The above illustration shows the “ Rich- 
mond” Cavalier Room Plan. See it in full 
colors, each detail described, in the manual 
“Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining Rooms.” 


us 


Tennessee Brenan re Corporation 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests and Refrigerators 












ail Toda 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
621 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c 
for which please send me your home 
decorating manual ‘Beautiful Bed- 
rooms and Dining Rooms.’’ 
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Street 


City 
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Open Fruit Jars 
Quick as a Wink 
—30 





A slight pull on those ears lets 
the air in, and off come the caps, 
no matter how tightly sealed. 


* Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 
JAR RINGS 


cost no more than ordinary rings 
without this Presto feature—the biggest 
jar ting improvement ever made—for 
cold pack, water bath, steam pressure 
and hot pack canning. Ask your dealer 
for Presto Rings, or 


Send Us 30c for 3 Dozen 


if he hasn’t them in stock. Upon re- 

ceipt of 30c in stamps or money order 

and your dealer’s name, we will mail your 
order postpaid. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 








That a? 
Golfing Thirst 


There's true thirst-quenching re- 
freshment in the pure sparkling juice 
of ripe Concords. Welch's Grape 
Juice offers satisfaction to the man 
with the outdoor appetite. You'll 
like the joy of every drop. 

Welch’s straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 

% bonated water, 10c, 


Gra pe Juice 


(For further explanation’ see page 113.) 
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A. B. C. of Electricity 


voltage (generally within limits of plus or 
minus five percent) and can be used on no 
other. Further, there are limitations as to the 
frequency. 

There are relatively few parts to a motor, 
and it is not difficult to remember the names 
of the major ones. The whole moving portion 
of the direct current motor is called the arma- 
ture. This consists of a shaft on which is 
rigidly mounted a so-called armature core 
made up of many small pieces or laminations 
of soft iron. On the core are the windings of 
fine insulated wire, the leads from which are 
brought out and connected to individual cop- 
per bars in a cylindrical member, also mounted 
on the shaft, called the commutator. The 
carbon brushes rub against the commutator 


making electrical connection to the armature 
windings. The stationary portion of the motor 
is called the frame or field frame. On suitable 
projections on the inside of this are wound 
the field coils of fine insulated wire. The 
universal motor parts have the same 
names. “: hy 
The revolving part of the alternating current 
motor is called the rotor, and the stationary 
part the stator, although frequently the same 
names are used for these parts as for the D. C. 
machines, namely armature and frame. 
“Always keep this warning in mind: Do not 
oil, adjust, or attempt to repair a motor or, in 
fact, any electrical device while it is connected 
to the current supply. This applies regardless 
of whether or not the device has a switch. 
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Hot Weather Sunday Cooking ~~ 
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(Continued from page 75) ae 7 


boiled salad dressing, until the salmon is of a 
consistency to pour—about one-half cupful 
being vsed. Beat thoroughly and pour over 
the lettuce and cucumbers. 

Saturday afternoon, make a Southern Cin- 
namon Cake, which Mrs. F. R. Rosseel, of 
New York, has submitted to us. Cream to- 
gether one-fourth cupful of shortening and one 
cupful of sugar. Add one cupful of coarsely- 
chopped seeded raisins floured with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Then add one egg well 
beaten, and continue beating until thoroughly 
blended. Measure and sift together two cup- 
fuls of pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of nutmeg. Add to the egg mixture 
alternately with one cupful of milk. Beat 
well and pour into a greased sheet cake pan. 
Sprinkle on top one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Bake at 
350° F. for thirty minutes. 

In the second Sunday dinner, the Water- 


| cress Soup may be prepared just before meal 


time. The Roast of Lamb should be roasted on 
Saturday, placed in the refrigerator and sliced 
cold on Sunday morning. 

The Meat Relish submitted by Mrs. C. G. 
Montgomery, of Indiana, can be made on 
Saturday as follows: Soak two tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatin in one cupful of cold water and 
the juice from a No. 2 can of grated pineapple. 
Combine one and one-half cupfuls of sugar 
and one cupful of vinegar and cook to 232° F. 
or until the sirup threads. Stir the softened 
gelatin into the sirup, and allow it to cool until 
slightly thickened. Then add the grated pine- 
apple, one cupful of finely chopped almonds, 
and six small sweet cucumber pickles, sliced 
thin. Pour into a cold, wet, shallow mold and 
allow to stiffen. Cut into cubes as illustrated, 
and serve with the cold meat. 

The New Potatoes can be pared early Sunday 
morning, covered with cold water, and allowed 
to stand until time for cooking. Clean the 
asparagus, removing the tiny scales on each 
stalk, on Saturday night, and return to the 
refrigerator until Sunday morning, when it 
should be washed preparatory to cooking. 

The Coconut Orange Cream may be made 
on Saturday. This recipe was submitted by 
Mrs. E. R. Justice, of Ohio, and reads as 
follows: Soak one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatin in one-half cupful of cold water. 
Meanwhile combine three-fourths cupful of 
sugar and four cupfuls of milk and place in the 
top of a double-boiler. Beat four egg-yolks, 
add one-fourth cupful of sugar, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of salt. Blend thoroughly 
and add gradually to the milk. Stir until 
smooth and cook for fifteen minutes. Then 
remove from the fire and add the softened 
gelatin. Allow to cool until it has begun to 
set. Then add one cupful of shredded coconut, 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Then fold in 
the fouregg-whites stiffly beaten. Line a cold 


ages 
wet mold with slices of orange in flower fashion 
and pour in the custard mixture. “nasa a, 

In the second Sunday night supper, the 
Green Pepper Salad submitted by Mrs. Hugh 
Fisher, of Oklahoma, should be prepared on 
Saturday night, as follows: Wash . three 
medium-sized green peppers, cut off the tops, 
and cull out the centers. Fill with the following 
mixture: Work one-half pound of cream 
cheese until smooth. Meanwhile put three 
hard-cooked eggs, one-fourth pound of pecan 
meats, and one medium-sized sour pickle 
through the food-chopper. Combine with the 
cream cheese, and then add enough boiled 
salad dressing to make a thick paste—about 
one-third cupful. Blend well and then fill the 
peppers with this mixture. Allow to chill in 
the refrigerator until Sunday night just before 
serving; then slice them thinly crosswise, and 
serve several overlapping slices on each serving 
of lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. 

The Spicy Egg Sandwiches are made by 
hard-cooking eggs, chopping them fine, and 
adding enough tomato catchup to season them 
well, together with salt and pepper to taste. 
This filling is spread on the sandwiches. The 
lettuce sandwiches may be made with or 
without the salad dressing as desired. 

The Mock Strawberries and Cream sub- 
mitted by Mrs. J. Hynes, of New Jersey, can 
be prepared Sunday noon. Pare eight medium- 
sized peaches and three medium-sized apples. 
Cut the peaches and apples in pieces about the 


size of a strawberry. Arrange alternate layers — 


of the fruit in a serving dish. Then cover the 
top with a layer of confectioners’ sugar, and 
pour over all three tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Let the fruit stand for two hours in. 
the refrigerator. Then mix the peaches and 
apples together well and let stand another 
hour. Serve with or without cream. The 
flavor much resembles that of strawberries. 
In the third Sunday dinner, the Vegetable 
Cocktail takes the place of the salad in the 
meal. It ismade by combining diced tomatoes, 
chopped green peppers, and chives, with either 
mayonnaise or boiled dressing, as a blending 
agent. This may be prepared on Saturday. 
The Fish Mousse, submitted by Mrs. Harold 
Jacobi of Alabama, can be prepared on Satur- 
day :Cook four small beetsuntil tender,reserving 
one and one-half cupfuls of hot water in which 
they were cooked. Dissolve one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin in three- 
fourths cupful of cold water. Add the beet 


water, and stir until the gelatin is dissolved. — 


Then add one and one-half cupfuls of cooked, 
flaked halibut, and one and one-half green 
peppers, four small cooked carrots, all cut 
fine. Then add one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of celéry seed, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of paprika. Combine well 
and pour in a cold wet mold. Serve cut in 
slices with a bit of mayonnaise on top. 
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' Every big event in music is a 
reason for having a Victrola 


Each season in succession new artists create a sensation through their portrayal 
of famous operatic characters and old favorites add to their multitude of admirers 
through their achievement of still greater artistic accomplishment. In the season 
just closed outstanding features were the performances of Victor artists. So it is — 
year after year and has been for two decades. So it will be next year. 

Victrola Instruments are made especially to reproduce the marvelous variety 
of Victor Records by the world’s greatest artists, in twenty-one styles at from $25 
up—all identified by the Victor name and trade marks. 


Schipa’s Victor Records testify that here 
is a tenor who sings with ease of produc- 
tion, with lyric smoothness, yet with 
wholesome manliness, everything he 
does. A singer of original mind choosing 
to sing only what suits his voice and 
method, he is an excellent judge, as a 
hearing of the following of his records 
will show: 






Double-faced 






Underwood ~ Grenedinas i 827 $1.50 Me f 
. ; ‘ i = 
& Underwood faeces Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
: Pagliacci—Serenata d’arlecchino ' 828 1.50 
anon—Il Sogno ahogany or oa 
SCHIPA ” pS : Mah k 
A Barbiere di Siviglia—Ecco ridente in cielo 
Victor Artist Barbiere di Siviglia—Se il mio nome t 965 é 1.50 


¥ 


Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth 
and sympathetic is at its best today. He 
began early making records for the 
Victor Company and gained instant favor 
with the large Victor public. By sheer 
merit, he has won a place among the 
greatest in the Red Seal section, and that 
this was inevitable is amply indicated 


in the following: 
Double-faced 


Dreaming Alone in the Twilight . 
Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses t 843 $1.50 


Towhsen 
: Story of the Rose 
~ WERRENRATH Tell Me Daisy tes ogee 
4 1 Danny Deever 
Victor Artist On the Road to Mandalay j ad Mahogany, oak 


or walnut 


“Heavens, it’s me!” was Melba’s first 
comment on her first Victor Record. From 
that day to this she has never varied in 
her opinion. That Victor recording 

—should--have_scored so great a triumph 
in so diversified a repertoire will be the 
more readily understood by listening to 





the following: — 
Double-faced 
Rigoletto—Caro nome i 
© Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui i 620 o 
Mishkin Faust—Air des bijoux t 6215 2.00 Victrola No. 215 
MELBA Hamlet—Scéne et Air d’Ophélie $150 
Victor Artist Oh, Lovely Night $ 6222 2.00 eo gee 
, Lovely Ni 








There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


ann rene es Victor Talking ‘Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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[ ove Always 
Gets What It 


Wants 





ND if you do not-believe it—or if you do— 
let Elizabeth, that delightful author of a 


“The Enchanted April,” prove it to you all 
over again. Her latest book—the first ever 
printed serially—will open this magazine in 
September, and we only wish we could watch 
your faces as the unexpected and altogether 
enchanting situation is spread out before you 
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long list of successes beginning with “Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden” and ending with - 
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Kish might just as well stop brring 


~when Star Bacon calls / 


Flavor is all important in bacon—in fact it’s the best test 
of good bacon. That’s how you know Armout’s Star is ex- 
ceptionally good; so delicately balanced in fat and lean; cured 
by that famous sweet, mild Star formula; smoked over smoul- 
dering hickory to give it the final savory tang. 


Indoors or out, Armour’s Star Bacon 
is the great summer standby! -It is so 
easy to prepare in so many delightful 
ways, and withal so nourishing and di- 
gestible, that in the summertime you 
will use it oftener than any other meat. 

You can get Armour’s Star Bacon 


Oust a wurrr of that tantalizing aroma —the fragrance that 
promises the marvelous flavor to come—and the most ardent 
fisherman is ready to wind in his line! 


sliced in handy cartons, or in parchment 
wrapped pieces from your nearest dealer, 
or anywhere on motor or camping trips. 
For helpful suggestions on preparing and 
serving Star Bacon, write Dept. of Food 
Economics, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 
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Stand on Your Own Platform 


From the “ E MUST have respect for law. 
Republican We must have observance of 
Platform law. We must have enforce- 


ment of law. The very existence of the Government 
depends upon this. The substitution of private will for 
public law is only another name for oppression, ‘disorder, 
anarchy and the mob rule. 

“Every Government depends upon the loyalty and 
Violations of the law weaken and 
threaten government itself. No honest Government can 
condone such actions on the part of its citizens. The 
Republican party pledges the full strength of the Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of these principles by the 
enforcement of the Constitution and of all laws.” 


respect of its citizens. 


What Does It All Mean? 


N THE above declarations, high-sounding and un- 

equivocal though they may be, the first of the great 
party conventions sidestepped the demand that it place 
itself on record as specifically in favor of enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment. With only a modicum of 
opposition, the convention accepted the Nineteenth and 
admitted women to a share in all the party’s councils, 
thus catching up with the Democrats, who did this four 
years ago. Why, then, did it not, having taken the 
women, take also the one thing upon which, in this 
Presidential-election year of our Lord, the women seem 
to be determined—the enforcement of prohibition? It 
will be answered that the platform declaration covers 
“the Constitution and all laws.” That is good, but did 
the platform-makers never hear of “mental reserva- 
tions”? Politicians are full of them. One year, two 
years hence ask a man elected on this platform why he 
is careless about enforcing prohibition, and he will 
glibly tell you that the platform never mentioned it. 


What Will the Democrats Say? 


E REGRET that we are unable at this writing ‘to 

include what the Democratic platform says about 
the enforcement of this particular law. Comparison 
should be made by all voters, for if, as the platform 
quoted above states, “the very existence of the govern- 
ment depends upon” enforcement of law, the non-enforce- 
ment of the past few years has threatened our existence. 
And unquestionably it has, in that it has accustomed mul- 
titudes of men to make light of law and to put personal 
preference above patriotism. Their example has not been 
lost upon tens of thousands of those who hold our citizen- 
ship as a gift rather than a heritage, so that we who do 
cherish it are in the unfortunate position of seeing it 
attacked from without and betrayed from within. If 
there is recognition of this fact by the second party con- 
vention, accompanied with a specific declaration of 
intent to make prohibition a success, it will entitle that 
party to favorable consideration at the polls, though 
it is Our conviction that, no matter what the Republican 
declaration is or the Democratic stand may be, the issue 
will have to be made a personal one with the candidates 
of both parties, with the preference perhaps favoring 
| the candidate whose party platform gives the greater 
promise of collective effort in the right direction. Cer- 
tainly the above quoted plank in the Republican platform 
would be preferable to a wet plank in the Democratic 
platform—should there be such a plank. 

4 


NEW YORK paper said of the 
Must Be Republican platform the day after 
Hand Picked it was adopted, “The great bulk 
of it is sure to be ignored during the Presidential cam- 
paign, and to become covered with dust and forgotten 
afterward.” No gift of prophecy is disclosed in the 
statement; that is what always happens. It is all the more 
important that the individual candidate be asked where 
he stands; if he does not stand anywhere, by and for 
himself, let him fall. So we suggest this: That in your 
calculations you also ignore platforms, placing your 
dependence upon the past performances of the man or 
men you are entitled to vote for, coupled with such 
pledges as to future activity as you and your fellow- 
voters may require. Does that sound a bit harsh? 
Well, what are you electing men for—to have a good 
time at your expense and do exactly as they please, or 
to serve you? We believe in allowing public officials 
the use of their heads—when they show that they know 
how to use them—but that, at the same time, the will 
of the constituency is paramount. 


Candidates 


The ‘ HE first half-million copies of 
Child Labor the July magazine contained the 
Amendment statement that the Child Labor 


Amendment would not be passed by the Senate. Our 
fears were not, justified, as the happy event proved, for 
the amendmefkt was passed by a vote of sixty-one to 
twenty-three. ‘The amendment is not a law; there 
will be no national child labor legislation until rati- 
fication of the amendment by thirty-six states gives 
Congress authority to legislate. 


See F YOU have not seen The Valley you 
America have not seen America. For two hundred 
First miles it lies, warm under the sun, wound 


through and through with rivers big and little, breathed 
upon by the winds coming down from the hills that 
have eternally set it apart from lesser lands and places. 
And over it all lies the glamour of romantic and patriotic 
story. Sixty years ago this summer the ‘eyes of the 
nation—then the North and the South—were upon it. 
Anxious eyes they were and full of tears, for blood was 
the price of the valley, whether the flags went up it or 
down. One hundred years before that it was the scene 
of Indian warfare, the assembly ground of Colonial 
troops, the very garden of patriotism itself. Today it is 


one of the most nearly ideal spots in all America to visit 


in, to play in, to work in, to live in. The signs of conflict 


are gone—gone from the fields and the hills, gone from 
Only mementoes remain, to 


the hearts of the people. 
add to the swelling pride of both the visitor and the 
home folks, who are all akin. Brothers they were who 
made this valley historic; brothers they are who today 
are making it worthy of its inheritance. Bustling with 
industry, bursting with the fat of the land, running over 
with schools and colleges, filled with farms and homes 
and thriving towns—such is The Valley today. If you 


have not picked out a place for your vacation, and 


if a place where the population is ninety-eight per 


cent American-born appeals to you, look up on your 

motor map the road that leads from anywhere to the 

Shenandoah Valley. . 
Wituiam Frepericx BiceLow, Epiror 


Inarticulate 


By Mabel Ruggles Qobb 
Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


‘THE farmwife coming in from outdoor tasks, 

Clasping the hand of her impatient child, 
Stood for a moment, arrested by the poignant beauty of the Hill 
The Hill that beckoned, promised, comforted, 
Wherein lay strength to all the weary folk. 
Strange impulses and wild emotions tore the woman’s heart 
Which words could not define nor thought express; 
Nor did she try; she only said, the glint of tears within her eves, 
“Someway, that mountain rests my poor tired back, 
But standin’ here don’t get my day’s work done.”’ 


And the milking finished, the stock safe quartered for the 
night, 

Paused at the barnyard gate to scan the west 

And prophesy the morrow’s work and weather. 

Slowly he turned, lured and drawn by the magnetic beauty of 
the Hill, 

Black, now, a monstrous wall against the east. 

The sounds of life from all the drowsing beasts disturbed him not, 

For, deep within, he caught unearthly music made by trees 

Wind-tossed upon far distant heights. 

He stood enthralled; there were no words for what he felt, 

And still he did not know that he. had prayed. 
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By Edith Barnard Delano 


HERE are men whose beginnings 

were so casual, so little a part of 
nature’s interlocking scheme, that 

from their infancy life has disre- 
garded them, found for them no place in its 
structure of things economic and emo- 
tional. Joe Paun was one of those. Child 
of a chance encounter, even his name was 
no name at all, but an echo of sounds 
gathered from a dying woman’s lips by 
people to whom the words mattered 
nothing. The most done for the child by 
that functioning proxy of society that men 
call the State, was to feed and shelter it in 
a place whose other inmates were them- 
selves no more than broken branches of the 
economic tree; and at the Poor Farm the 
State does not provide emotional sus- 
tenance for its Joe Pauns. He was a 
nuisance; somebody had to look after him. 
He had none of the beauty of babyhood; 
heavily featured, staring, albino—they 
called him stupid, for he was three years 


old before his first word came. Yet they 
fed him, clothed him, bathed him on 
Saturdays, and sent him to school until 
he was fourteen: such was the law of the 
State. He ate the food as an animal does, 
bolting it, forever hoping for more; he 
accepted the clothes and by the time he was 
eight successfully eluded the baths. At 
school he sat in the last row; dull, patient, 
disregarded, with too little of the spirit of 
play in him even to fall into mischief; he 
learned nothing, but they were all obeying 
the law of the State. At sixteen, when 
they needed his bed at the Poor Farm, they 
let him go out into the world, as one 
equipped and able to earn his way. He 
went without regret, without misgiving; 
from what, from whom, should he have 
learned either? 

A boy’s work on a farm begins in the 
gray dawn; it is left to the boy to do the 
final chores after the men have knocked 
off for the night. Joe Paun could have 


done the boy’s chores well enough; for that 
matter, his lumbering strength was equal 
to any man’s. But there were his eyes, 
albino eyes, that see only when the light is 
strong. His day could last only from sun- 
up to sun-down. He knew nothing but 
work; he was willing enough to attempt 
whatever he was told to do; his state of 
mind held neither rebellion nor question- 
ing; but there were his eyes. Whatever 
he did, wherever he went, that fact loomed, 
never to be hidden, never to be gotten 
away from. There were his eyes. 

Never able to hold a job for long, he 
drifted; winter and summer, up and down 
the state, across the river into the neigh- 
boring state; from farm to village, and to 
farm again. Gathering nothing as he went, 


-leaving nothing behind him, he was not 


unlike one of those white-winged seeds, 
mothered by a weed, of which some fall 
by the wayside, some on stony places, 
and others drift in the wind, aimless and 


A Story of a MAN Who 
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unfertile, to be sodden to nothingness by 
- winter. Sometimes Joe Paun went hungry, 
- sometimes the shoes on his feet were no 


more than mud-cracked uppers, but some-_ 


how he existed, because of his eagerness 
for work never quite a beggar. 

Winters were hardest. One memorable 
_ year they kept him on at the farm where 
he had helped cut tobacco, because the 
man of the place fell ill and Joe was cheap. 
Another year he washed and scrubbed at a 
lumber camp. There, to the men, he was 
negligible; they did not even inquire of 
him his name, but dubbed him ‘‘Whitey.”’ 
Yet that was an interesting winter. In 
the evenings he sat in a corner and listened; 
most of the physically basic things of life 
had been plain to him from his earliest 
childhood, but from the men’s talk they 
took on other aspects. They never 
became more personal to him; he never 
thought of himself as of a man to whom 
those things could come or who might seek 


IMustrated by Dean Cornwell 


them. But battle, and crude aspirations, 
and the contacts and conquests of women 
—he listened to long talk of those things; 
talk by men to whom those things had 
taken on distorted importance, shut away 
as they were from normal activities by 
months of snow and isolation entirely 
masculine; tales lurid, ribald, jocose, from 
which the others reacted according to 
their natures, in grins or loud guffaws or 
brooding, thwarted sulkiness. And Joe 
Paun listened without wonder, without 
feeling: thus did men act, and boast of 
their actions; thus women responded, or 
flaunted, or betrayed. But he was out- 
side. Albino. 

The war came. He passed through the 
mystery of the draft and was rejected, but 
for a time he became important. Then 
things changed again; again he went 
drifting along, still the half-blind creature 
of chance, dull, willing, part only of the 
fringe of life, loose-ended, yet held to life 





GAVE and ASKED NOT 





The sun was very bright. Jennie’s dress 
flashed blue as she came around the 
corner of the barn, and for the first 
time Joe observed the color of 
her hair—like russet apples it was 


for some undecipherable purpose. Then 
he came to the Buell farm. 

He had stopped at the store in the 
hamlet that lay between the hills, to ask 
what work might be had in the neighbor- 
hood. Coming in out of the light, he stood 
staring, uncertain in the dimness; there 
was the odor of earthy clothing in the room, 
and men’s voices. 

“Most any kind,” he said, in answer to 
somebody’s query; there had been a brief 
silence after he had asked his question— 
he knew they were looking him over, 
sizing him up. “I’m a good hand with 
stock.” 

“Might try old man Buell’s,”’ 
one. é 

There was a grunt from one man, a short 
laugh from another. 

“Yeah, try at Buell’s,’ said some one 
else. “TI reckon he ain’t overburdened with 
help. Up the road a short two miles— 
second house beyond the turning.” 

He shuffled out, hurried; he must get 
there before dusk. A girl opened the door, 
but he saw only something feminine, 
be-skirted. She seemed to hesitate before 
she answered. 

“Well—we haven’t any help now—but 
I don’t know. Father’s down at the barn. 
You might ask him,” she said. 

He found Buell by the soft swishing of 
milk into pail; after certain preliminaries 
of question and answer, Buell said doubt- 
fully, 

“You can try it.” 

Hitherto men had always said, as doubt- 
fully, “Vl give you a try.”” That was the 
first difference Joe Paun noticed about the 
place, but there were others. At supper 
that night he blundered against the table 
until the dishes rattled; he stopped, in 
dread: if they found out that soon how 
little he could see . . . But something 
soft touched his arm, and the voice of the 
girl who had met him at the door said, 

“Oh—! Here—you sit here by me.” 

That was different; usually the women 
hated his awkwardness, blew out at him 
about it. Later he discovered still more 
differences. When he could not see, Buell 
accepted it without comment, as though 
it did not matter. There never seemed to 
be any hurry about the work, nor any 
necessity for getting it done. There were 
crops in the ground, but the field of tobacco 
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said some 


“And there—there! 
my mate? 


not cut before frost, and the potatoes 
were a failure. Wagons and implements 
were left standing out in the weather. 
Buell himself went heavy -footed; some- 
times for hours he did not work at all. and 
once, in the midst of getting in rowen. he 
th down his fork and tramped out of 
, hot to be seen again until milking 

time. From his wife, too, all vigor had 
Jong since departed. She was a drab 
woman, sometimes sitting in a rocking 
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Where’s my mate?’ Joe, Joe, 


chair for hours, doing nothing, sometimes 
keeping to her bed for days, always com- 
plaining of rheumatism and the hardness 
of the times. 

Yet there was another thing that was 


different. There was song within the 
house, sometimes song out of doors. It 
was the girl, Jenny, who sang. 

Jenny ; To Joe Paun the con- 
sciousness of Jenny came slowly. His 
experience of women might have been 


Don’t you hear another song, Joe? 
don’t you hear?” 


Only a robin—but what’s he 
He had no words. He 


divided into three parts: those who ignored 
him utterly, those who scolded and hurried 
and harried him, and those of whom other 
men talked. They were no more com- 
ponents of his world than the birds, or the 
stars he had never seen; they were out- 
side—no, he was outside their world, and 
he had made no least attempt at entering 
it. Scarcely had he looked into it, or 
wanted to; his eyes were unaccustomed to 
look for beauty, his senses were dulled by 





saying? ‘I. am back! I am back! I 
looked at her. Her face was flushed. 


drudgery, longings other than for food 


and shelter had never stirred within 
him, or, if they had, had gone unrecog- 
nized. But Jenny sang. For a time it 
was not of the girl, but of the song, that 
he thought. 

“That’s a pretty tune,” he thought to 
himself, one day. 

He stopped his work to listen; he went 
nearer the house. She was at the wash- 
tubs, her slim young back following the 


. 


have flown far, but I’m home again. 


Where’s 


Her russet-brown hair curled against the breeze 


movements of her arms; she was keeping 
time to the song. 

“That’s funny,” Joe Paun thought. 
“Sing while you’re workin’.” 

Another day, when he was working back 
of the barn, he heard her calling him. 
“Jo-oe! Joe Paun! Oh, Jo-oe!”’ 

The sun was very bright; her dress 
flashed blue as she came around the 
corner of the barn, and for the first time 
he observed the color of her hair as it 


blew about her face—like russet apples, 
it was. 

“Why didn’t you answer me?” she asked, 
and there was a gay note in her voice, and 
it was friendly. 

He stood stolid, not speaking, his eyes 
on her hair. 

“See what I’ve brought you, Joe! 
They’re just out of the kettle—they looked 
too good to be kept waiting!”’ 

There was a plate in her hand, and on it, 
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crisp brown rings, some doughnuts. He 
stared. 

“Take them, you silly!” Jenny said, 
laughing; and when he had scooped them 
off the plate she went away, with dancing 
steps. 

He looked down at the things in his 
hand; he transferred them to the other, and 
rubbed his right hand against the side of 
his overalls. Slowly he ate them. They 
were very good. 

Gradually he became aware that Jenny 
was always working. Even though she 
sang, no part of her work was ever left 
undone. He had felt that the house was 
somehow different from others he had been 
in, even as things outside were different. 
He knew where the difference lay, in mat- 
ters of the farm, but he could not analyze 
the difference indoors. He came to think 
of it as being Jenny; not as due to Jenny, 
but as Jenny herself. There was.comfort; 
things were “‘nice’’; and Jenny sang. _ 

During the winter Buell. slumbered 
beside the kitchen stove, and Mrs. Buell 
complained, as ever, in the window; but 
Jenny sang, and Joe Paun did the work. 
Snow, the animals in the barn, cutting and 
lugging in of wood—those were his tasks, 
for here was no forehanded getting ready 
for spring.. But spring came; came 
abruptly, snows sinking into the fields to 
leave them iridescent, pouring themselves in 
streams that leaped and tumbled with 
rippling mirth or swept pridefully 


on to the great river; came with flash- i 


ing of blue wings and the scent of 
things reviving. Cows were tethered 
out to crop the first green shoots; 
multi-colored hens wandered far from 
the barnyard, scratching, and cluck- 
ing to chicks that were yet to come. 
Buell emerged, but as one who looked 
from the Ark upon waters not receded, 
went back into the house again. Yet 
Joe Paun found things to do; some- 
thing within him urged him to labor, 
as now and again something else made 
him stand still, with the soft breeze 
on his face, his eyes straining at sky 
or field or woods. 

So Jenny found him, one morning; 
he was not aware of her until she 
spoke. 

“Do you hear it, too, Joe Paun?” 
she asked. 

Joe Paun looked at her. There was 
a shining pan under her arm; it caught 
the sun’s rays and flashed them back 
again. Hens were busy about her 
feet. 

“T don’t hear nothin’,” said he. 
“What’s it?” 

“Listen!” she said. 
you hear?” 

His mouth dropped open; he 
was listening. ‘‘Them’s frogs,” said he. 

Jenny laughed a little, but he knew she 
was not laughing at him. ‘Not frogs, 
Joe—not even frogs! That’s the spring 
you hear—spring-song! Listen to it— 
listen!” 

Joe listened; shook his head a little. 
“Sounds like frogs,” he said doubtfully. 

After a moment he felt her light touch 
on his arm; it moved him to wonder, 
nothing else. 

“Joe,” she said softly, “poor old Joe, 
you don’t see very much, do you? But 
don’t you know that you can hear things? 
There are such lovely voices everywhere, 
in everything, Joe. They say all-sorts of 





-and love and sing in the trees. 


Lovely Voices 


things. If you would only learn to listen, 
Joe, you’d hear—oh, more than any one 
can see.” 

His hand went up to the rough white 
scrubble of his hair. ‘My hearin’s all 
right,” said he. ‘‘It’s my eyes is bad.” 

“T know. But I don’t think you really 
hear, Joe—really listen. There are such 
lovely things, such wonderful things to 
hear! Those little frogs, now—you say 
they’re frogs, but they are not. They live 
their baby lives there in the muddy water 
where the frogs live, but after a while they 
leave the mud and live in the trees, live 
That’s 
what they’re singing about now, Joe— 
don’t you hear? Listen—! ‘I’m alive— 
I’m alive—spring is here—summer’s com- 
ing! Life again—life again—friends and 
love and life again—I’m alive. I’m alive!’ 
Don’t you hear that?” 

His fingers pulled at his lower lip; his 
gaze was toward the pond, toward the 
voices. 

“And there—there! Don’t you hear 
another:song, Joe? A robin? Only a 
robin—but what’s he saying? ‘I am back, 
I am back! I’ve flown far, but I’m home 
again! Bubbling the rain, bubbling the 
sweet wet earth! Food for me, for my 
mate—where’s my mate? Where’s my 
mate?’ Joe, Joe, don’t you hear?” 

He had no words; he looked at her. Her 








HOME 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


I want to have a little house 
With sunlight on the floor, 
A chimney with a rosy hearth, 

And lilacs by the door; 


With windows looking east and west, 
And a crooked apple tree, 

And room beside the garden fence 
For hollyhocks to be. 


Oh, all my life I’ve wandered round, 
But the heart is quick at knowing 
Its own roof and its own bush 
And its own boughs blowing. 


And when I find that little house— 
At noon or dusk or dawn— 

I'll walk right in and light the fire 
And put the kettle on! 








“Now—don’t i 


face was flushed. Her russet brown hair 
curled against the breeze. 

“Why, even the earth, Joe—can’t you 
hear it breathing, all the soft things rustling 
on its breast? Isn’t it humming and mur- 
muring to itself, glad because it’s waking- 
time? The wind in the trees—that’s a love 
song, and:a brave song, too, like trumpets. 
The brook down there—hear how happy it 
is, hear what it’s promising to the fields! 
Listen to it—hear what it’s saying!’”’ She 
shook his arm a little. ‘“Joe—Joe Paun! 
Listen, I tell you! Listen all the time, 
to everything—because there are voices 
everywhere, saying beautiful things!” 

He knew it for a command, not for a 






door; yet at the command a door opened. 
During the spring and the long summer he 
listened; a new sense was born to him. 
The bounds of his world spread out. A 
door was opened to his imprisoned spirit. 
Timidly, awkwardly, he stood on its 
threshold; very gradually his soul ventured 
forth. But always he listened. Like a 
game, it was; sometimes he would chuckle 
over it. His darkness was becoming 
peopled; sounds meant things, and there 
were sounds you had to listen for. His 
imagination began to stir; his world was 
taking on new dimensions. = 

He called to Jenny one afternoon: 
“You come here! Want you should hear 
something!” 

Smiling, she followed him down to an 
old apple-tree behind the barn. He 
peered into its branches. 

“You wait! He’ll come back,” he said, 
and presently a song arose. 

Jenny’s face was upturned to the leaves 
that hid the singer. When the rippling 
music ended, Joe Paun laughed. 

“She’s on the nest,” he said. “That’s 
him a-singin’!” 

Jenny nodded; her hands were clasped 
together. “Yes,” she murmured, and 
moved softly away from the tree. At 
the bar she spoke to him, still softly. 
“Joe,” she asked, “aren’t there other 
voices, voices that say things just to you?” 

Joe Paun stood still, watched her 
go off to the house; the door had 
opened wider. There were other 
voices; dimly heard at first, and never 
quite clearly, they spoke to him of— 
Jenny. Daylight—work must be done 
for Jenny. Hens cackling—Jenny was 
feeding them. Birds in the air— 
Jenny loved them. Must keep the 
place neat, for Jenny. Bring in the 
wood, for Jenny. 

He began to listen for changes in 
Jenny’s voice, to think out what they 
said. They must say something. 
Everything said something. Grad- 
ually he discovered that sometimes 


troubled things, often brave things. 
Sometimes it was a girl song, some- 
times a woman song. He knew; when 
she sang like a girl, she did not think 


determinedly. Why? He tried to 
understand, listening, listening; but 
even when she spoke in words he did 
not always understand what they 
meant, any more than a dog does. 
But with something of a dog’s per- 
cipience he began to recognize her 
moods, and as silently and anxiously 
watch for their changes. When 
Jenny’s song was happy, he heard 
other songs, other voices, like echoes, 
everywhere. 


her song said happy things, sometimes 


about the tune at all; when she sang _ 
like a woman, she followed the tune 


When her song was forced, ° 


his soul waited, or slunk back into its place ~ 


of earlier darkness, biding her time. Yet 
the summer was a rich one, and the 
autumn came. 

“God—I don’t see how I’m goin’ to get 
through another winter in this place,” 
Buell said; and his wife retorted, . 


“If you had the rheumatism like me, 


you’d have something to complain about.” 

That was at the supper table; Joe Paun 
could not see Jenny, but he listened 
intently—listened for something. voiceless, 
yet not unheard, as it would have been a 
while before. (Continued on page 157) 
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“By exercising one’s intelli- 
gence, I believe it possible to 
become truly ageless. Just so 
long as your mind is fixed upon 
the future, just so long as you 
possess some unrealized am- 
bition, or cherish some unac- 
complished aspiration, some 
goal upon which you are con- 
centrating every power that 
JOU possess, you are resistirg 
age, no matter what your 
years may total in the count- 
ing. cAge begins to defeat 
you only when your mind re- 
treats into the past instead of 
advancing into the future” 











© UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


he Secret of Lasting Youth 


As Told in an Interview with Lloyd Morris by 


T ANY age, if she wishes it, a woman 

may have youth. In middle age 

_ she may add the wisdom and 
attraction of experience. Every- 

one has heard of Ninon de L’Enclos, the 
famous French beauty who at eighty 
still exercised a subtle fascination upon 
all who.met her. Ninon possessed the 
secret of eternal youth. And that secret 
is to retain a perpetual ecstasy in living; 
to live only in the future, never in the past. 

’ There is one scene in “Thais” that 
seems to me symbolical of one that every 
woman must live through. I mean the 
scene in which Thais, frightened by the 
grim threats of the monk who is striving 
to convert her, consults her mirror for 
reassurance that she is still beautiful. 
Thais is a famous actress. Her audiences 
adore her; men have ruined themselves 
for love of her; she has success, beauty, 
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universal admiration. There comes to 
her a man who is absolutely impervious 
to her charms, who bids her beware of age, 
who prophesies the waning of her beauty, 
the dwindling of her fame, and the decline 
of her power. This is a new idea to her; 
she has never considered the future, and 
she is in an agony of doubt and fear. She 
snatches her mirror and studies it fever- 
ishly for any sign that her beauty is pass- 
ing and that age has overtaken her. 

It is a moment that comes in every 
woman’s life, that dreadful one when she 
first secretly faces herself as she is to be 
during the coming years after her first 
youth has fled. Thais, in the opera, suc- 
cumbs to the fear, and finds peace only 
by retiring from the world. Another 
woman—perhaps most women of today— 
would subdue the fear and conquer the 
future. But the moment is a decisive one 


MARY GARDEN, 


in a woman’s life, for upon the way in 
which she faces the inevitable, the inescap- 
able approach of the years that will insist 
upon being counted, rests her success or 
failure. 

Now I do not fear age, for it is possible 
to conquer the future. Nor do I deny my 
years. Every one knows my age; it would 
be preposterous for me to try to conceal 
it. And why should I? There are com- 
pensations in maturity, advantages even, 
that are not perceptible to the very young. 
People often seek to compliment me by 
saying that I am now at the height of my 
career, that I have reached my greatest 
success as an artist. But I have not, and 
I say this emphatically. In a sense my 
career is only beginning. There are infinite 
worlds for me to conquer; worlds that do not 
lie in anything external to me, but in my 
mind and heart. (Continued on page 98) 


“You ought to have seen the Guilfords. There were the old 
Tartar and the two girls, pretending not to notice me, and 
every time I passed them I gave Bobadreamylook . . 


As The Adventure Began: 


HE railroad ticket began it. Dot 

and Ethel were used to being taken 

for each other, as all twins are, but 
they had never expected to ride as one 
person on the railway. Dot went up front 
to speak to one of the girls from’ Milford, 
and when she saw the conductor coming, 
she started back to join Ethel. But the 
conductor barred her way. Then he drew 
back and bowed. 

“Of course,”’ he said, “I got your ticket 
back there, didn’t I?” 

Dot thought Ethel had given him the 
ticket, but she had not, and so, after that, 
when any one commented on the Penning- 
ton twins’ resemblance, they said proudly, 

“Well, it isn’t every one who can ride 
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on the same ticket on the railway, and 
we did that once.” 

Everybody liked the twins—and it was 
well that they had friends. When their 
father, old Hugh Pennington, finally 
drank himself into his grave—oh, in the 
most refined and secretive manner, but 
still that was the truth of the matter— 
there were only the old house and Aunt 
Phoebe, who had brought them up, left 
to the twins—and Aunt Phoebe was a 
handicap and not at all an asset. 

So Dot got a job in the library and 
Ethel got one in the Trust Company, and 
together they kept things going. 

Then the Beauty Contest began in the 
big state paper. Both twins were in it, 
and the story made a front-page sensa- 
tion. Then Dot withdrew in favor of 





Ethel, and the little town of Milford where 
they lived became of a sudden possessed. 
of civic pride. All forces were organized, 
and Ethel won a three months’ cruise 
in the Mediterranean, with all the luxuries 
and side-trips the ship could offer. 

They were both sad at the idea of being 
separated, and then the big idea came. 
Why not? The cabin assigned to Ethel 
could be used for two—and if they were 
careful not to go out at the same time— 
Their hearts almost stopped beating, but 
they rallied, and in the midst of alternate 
glee and horror they went on with their 
preparations. Dot paved the way for her 
absence by announcing that she would 
see Ethel off and then get a job in New 
York until Ethel came home. 

It was on the morning of their departure 


Pe 


The 


Puty Prize 


Do you like humor, mystery, travel, love, twins? 


Theyre all here in this prize serial of the year 


that Ethel had the big thrill. Stopping 
_in at the Trust Company to say good-by, 
the president called her into his office. 
“There is a man here who wishes to 
inquire about your father,” he said. 
_ With a shock Ethel recognized a Mr. 
Smith who had been putting all sorts of 
questions to Aunt Phoebe just a little 
while before old Mr. Pennington died. 
Now, the girls knew nothing of their 
father—and considering the way he had 
made a mystery of himself, they suspected 
terrible things. Both had read ‘Les 
Misérables,” and| they pictured him as 
some noble and persecuted fugitive from 
justice, to be shielded and protected. So 
Ethel made short work of Mr. Smith, and 
_ gave him no more than a few sentences 
to cover her departure. But while she 
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was in the president’s room, she saw 
something that gave her an idea. 

A key was lying on the desk, a key with 
a number. And it was exactly the sort of 
key her father had given her just before 


he died. It was not the key of the Trust- 


Company deposit boxes, but it might be 
a key from the First National Bank. She 
took a moment of her already short time 
to run into the bank and find out. Sure 
enough, her father had a box there, and 
she opened it expecting to find money 
or jewels or something wonderful. But 
there were only old tax receipts and what 
seemed to be old letters. With an ex- 
clamation of disappointment, she swept 
them all into the old brown valise and 
ran to join Dot at the train. 

From the departure in the train, until 
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they were safe in their stateroom, 
seemed but a moment. They sat on 
the couch looking out the porthole, 
and then suddenly the scene outside 
began to move.. They were off; for 
better or worse the deed was done. 

There were footsteps in the aisle 
outside and then a smart rap at the 
door. Dot disappeared into the 
curtained bunk, and Ethel quavered 
a faint, 

“Come in.” 


HE door opened, and a tall 

girl entered—quite six feet 

high, and as thin as she was 

tall. She was dressed in the blue 
and white uniform of a stewardess, 
a uniform that wasn’t long enough 
in the arms, disclosing two lengths of 
wrists, broom-sticky and red, of 
which their owner seemed to be pain- 
fully aware, plucking at her wrist- 
bands as she entered and evidently 
trying to hold her shoulders so that 
the sleeves would come down as far 
as they could. For all that she was 
pretty, with rosy cheeks and a wealth 
of silky hair which refused to stay 
entirely hidden beneath her cap; and 
added to that she had the appeal of 
shyness—a shyness so acute that the 
moment Ethel saw her, she herself 
felt reassured and drew another deep 
breath—this time of thanks and 
relief. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss,” said 
the girl, blushing at the sound of her own 
voice, ‘but I’m the stewardess,” and tap- 
ping a card over the bell, she continued, 
“You may have seen my name here—Miss 
Waters.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ethel. ‘‘Miss Waters, of 
course. I’m glad we—I’m glad I have 
such a nice stewardess to—to look after 
me.’ 

“Thank you, Miss. I hope I’ll suit. 
I’m sure I'll try to. You see, this is my 
first voyage, but I have a very good stew- 
ard to help me: Mr. Gill. He’s followed 
the sea for over ten years, been torpedoed 
and shipwrecked and everything, and I 
think we’ll manage somehow between the 
two of us. You’ve found everything all 
right so far?” 


“Quite all right, thank you.” 
31 
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“Then T’ll just straighten up a bit, if 
you don’t mind.” 

" She made a move to go into the inner 
room, but Ethel didn’t budge from the 
doorway. 

“No, Miss Waters, it’s all right,” she 
said, her arm across the casing as she care- 
lessly leaned against one side of the open- 
ing. “You see—you see, I’m unpacking 
now—and I wouldn’t like anything to be 
moved—till— till I get everything just 
Ww here I want it.’ 

‘““There’s nothing you want now, then?” 
“No; nothing now, thank you.’ 

“Thank you, Miss. Ill drop in later 

then.” 


Se opened. the door but didn’t go then, 

half turning as though to think of some- 
thing which she had forgotten, and Ethel 
went queer all over with fear that Dot 
would think the.coast.was clear and come 
sailing out of Cretonne Harbor. 

“Anything else, Miss Waters?” she asked 
in a warning voice. 

“Oh, yes, Miss. I-knew there was some- 
thing. Mr. Gill said I was to tell you that 
dinner is at half-past six. - I suppose you 
have your table ticket?” 

“No,” said Ethel. ‘Do I need one?” 

“Ves, Miss. Mr. Noble, the assistant 
chief steward, is in the dining-room now, 
making up his tables and handing out the 
tickets. Perhaps you’d better go down 
and see him before all the good seats are 
gone.” 

She closed the door then, and Ethel 
latched it—seating herself the next moment 
in one of the chairs as though she had just 
been running and needed a rest. Dot 
came out from behind the: curtain; and 
however Ethel might have felt, you could 
see at once that Dot had enjoyed it. 

“Wasn't she great!” she beamed. ‘The 
Startled. Fawn: that’s what we’ll call her, 
Ethel. Do you know, I don’t believe she’s 
ever been away from home before. Didn’t 
I tell you that everything would work out 
all right? Didn’t I always tell you so?” 

Ethel’s smile was slightly tight-lipped. 
“Tt’s all right so far, yes,” she said, “but, 
oh, Dot, we'll have to be awfully careful!” 

“Tf we once get out of sight of land, I 
won’t care much what happens,” said Dot 
recklessly, “but I’d hate to be caught now 
in time to.be sent. back.” 

They both made places for their knees 
then and had a good look through the port- 


hole. , Staten Island was looming near at 
hand, Jersey City. already well behind 
them. 


“Do you know,” said Ethel,-“I think it 
would be better if there was only one of us 
in here for a while. They may be com- 
ing in any minute now with the brown 
bag—and if they ever catch you peeking 
through the curtain—!” 

“T know I shouldn’t have done it,” said 
Dot contritely, ‘“but she sounded so funny. 
Listen, Ethel. 
table ticket. Then if anybody comes, 
they'll only find you here.”’ 

“But suppose you should come back 
while some one was in here talking with 
me: what then?” 

Dot thought it out while she fixed her- 
self for the public view. “T know,” she 

said. “Whenever you’re all alone, keep 
the door locked. Then when I come back 
Tll-try the door. If it isn’t locked, Vl 
know you have company, and I'll beat it 
off again. But if it’s locked, I’ll rap three 


Suppose I go and get the 
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times, D-o-t, one for each letter, and then 
you'll know it’s me.” 

They entwined, almost tearfully on 
Ethel’s part, and Dot went down to the 
dining-room, where she found a swarm of 
cruisers—the majority of them elderly 
ladies—buzzing around one of the tables 
like so many human bees and hornets who 
had just found out where the sweetening 
was. As Dot slowly worked her way for- 
ward to the center of this group, now and 
then she caught glimpses of Mr. Noble, 
the chief assistant steward, who was seated 
at the table, assigning the tickets. He had 
curly red hair and an indomitable smile 
which seemed to be under a strain at 
times—and seeing that hair, so red and 
tightly curled, Dot hummed to herself, and 
for some obscure reason which probably 
goes back as far as femininity itself, she 
didn’t mind waiting a little while the 
elderly ladies continued to buzz around 
Mr. Noble and try to sting him into 
submission. 

“T don’t want this seat you’ve given me. 
It’s in a draft. 
draft? I want a table more in the middle 
of a room.” 

“Where is this table? Ina corner? Well, 
I don’t want a table in a corner. I have 
bought a first-class ticket, and one of the 
directors of the company—a very dear 
friend of mine—gave me his personal assur- 
ance that I was to have first-class service 
in every way!” 

“T wish you would wait on me next, 
please. I am not very well, and I don’ t 
propose to spend the rest of my life stand- 
ing here waiting for something that ought 
to be handled with much better system 
than this.” 

Throughout all this Mr. Noble glanced 
around occasionally as though wondering 
how much longer it was going to last; and 
on one of these visual excursions he caught 
sight of Miss Dorothy Pennington—just a 
glimpse of her face between the heads of 
some of the others. For the next few 
minutes he seemed to refresh himself from 
time to time with another glance in the 
same direction; and when Dot finally 
reached the table they already seemed to 
know each other. 

““Miss—?”’ he asked. 

“Miss Pennington,” said Dot with a 
smile that answeréd his. 

“Ah, yes, Miss Pennington, of course,” 
said Mr. Noble, and bent his head over the 
printed list of passengers which lay on the 
table in front of him. Looking very 
studious, he ran the end of his pencil down 
the list. 

“T have a table here, Miss Pennington,” 
he said, rising. “Perhaps you would like 
to see it.” 


HE LED her off through the waiting 

throng, politely telling them over his 
shoulder, “Tl be back in a moment; you 
know I can’t leave the ship; ha-ha,” and 
took her to a table pleasantly situated 
between a pillar and a palm—a table, 
however, for four. 

“This is one of the best locations in the 
room,” he said. “Good air, no draft, you 
can see the musicians’ gallery, but you’re 
not too close—and one of my best stewards 
to wait on you. Three of the chairs are 
already taken, but I can let you have the 
fourth.” 

Dot smiled at him again, rather more 
thoughtfully this time, but it did him good. 


Why should J sit in a 


“Who are the other three, Mr. Noble?” 
she asked. “Are they—” 

“Very nice people,” he assured her, evi- 
dently not displeased that she knew his 
name, “‘or I wouldn’t suggest your sitting 
here. Two young gentlemen—brothers— 
and one of their wives. A charming lady, 
herself. Very nice people indeed. And if 
you would care to make the fourth—”’ 

Dot hesitated. She herself could hardly 
have told you why. 

“One of the young gentlemen is over 
there now, talking to a friend,’”’ continued 
Mr. Noble. ‘The one in the blue suit and 
the gray tie.” > 


Dot cautiously looked over and saw two 
items which please the eye ofnearly every © 
girl, to wit: an olive complexion and a keen 
chin. Of course, that wasn’t all that she 
saw. Shesawa head, for instance, slightly 
tipped back—and ‘a nose that looked as 
though it could cra¢k'a joke—and eyes that 
looked as though they would gladden when 
Moscowski’s Liebers- -walzer- -was being 
played. Just at that moment t thé owner of 
these various features was evidently en- 
gaged in serious conversation, and Dot 
liked the way he held himself—even liked 
the way he shruggéd his shoulders and 
gestured with one of his hands. ~ 

“You think it’s all right, Mr. Noble?” 
she asked at last. “I mean, to sit at the 
table with—with three strangers hike 
that?” 

“Oh, perfectly all right!” said Mr. Noble, 
and neither her eyelashes nor her air of 
wistful appeal was lost upon him. “TI will 
introduce him to you now if you like; and 
at dinner, if I might” suggest this, you could 
come down a few minutes later, and he 
could then introduce you to the others.” 

Again Dot hesitated—prehistoric im- 
pulses still at play.” 

“Or if you don’t : dike that,” saids Mr. 
Noble, “I can put. you with 'three—er— 
elderly ladies. I have a nice table over 
there in the corner that might suit you.” 

Whereupon other impulses, equally pre-- 
historic, came into play. Whatever else 
might happen, Dot had it clear in her mind 
that she didn’t want to be put in any 
corner with three elderly ladies. 

“All right,” she suddenly said, giving 
Mr. Noble a smile:that was worth nearly 
as much as all the tips he had received that 








day. a think this table: ere will do very 
nicely.” es 
“T thought you rd like it; he said. “One 


moment, now; if you please, and Tu fetch 
Mr. Schuyler. 9 sj 

“Mr. Schuyler,”” ‘repeated Dot to he 
self. “What a nice name! -I—I wone cet 
I look all right—”> > 

At least Mr. Robert Schuyler s seeme. to 
think so when he had been introduced to 
Dot and Mr. Noble had regretfully 
returned to his waiting swarm. 

“Why, this is delightful!’ said Mr. 
Schuyler, strolling out of the dining-room 
with Dot. “Still, I might have known it. 
I dreamed I was flying last night, and that’s 
always a lucky dream with me. You’ve 
been to the Mediterranean before, I 
suppose?” 

“No,” said Dot. . “I’ve never even been 
ona ship before. This is my first voyage.” 

“You are lucky!” he earnestly told her, 
and you could see that he-meant it, too. 
“Have you been over the ship yet?” 

“Not—very much.” 

“What do you (Continued on page Bs 
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“TF I were an artist,” said Bob, “I’d like to try to paint your picture—just the way you 
look now.” “I'll have to stop him,” thought Ethel sorrowfully, ‘‘or Dot won’t like 


it.’ Whereupon she grew slightly reserved, almost imperceptibly putting on the brakes 


> 
we 


HIS,” said John Kabel, when he laid it down before us, ‘‘is the best photo- 
graph I have ever taken.’’ That is small enough praise for it, even though 
the artist has for years been traveling all over this continent photographing 

spots of beauty, moments of entrancing loveliness. For it is indeed a lovely thing, 
a bit of God’s great gallery of wonders that has been caught and held forever 





HE taking of the picture—of both pictures—was an adventure in patience. 

Mr. Kabel found them on an island off Biloxi, Mississippi. But the light was 
wrong. So he waited one day, two days, watching the sky, the sun, the water. 

Each day held but a few possible minutes for the compositions that he wanted. Nine 
days slipped by; on the tenth everything was just right—and John Kabel was there 
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Sometimes the best thing a 
wife 
especially if her husband 


has gone 


can do ts wait— 


siren-hunting. 


This is the story of a wise 
woman and a wandering man 


Illustrated ym 
Walter €veretpa 
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By Adela’ Rogers--St. Johns 


LIZABETH FULTON had known 
for many years that it must come. 
And as the silent dinner dragged 
its weary course, she felt it hover- 
ing perilously near. 

In the old days she had proved herself 
a brave woman upon the hill road of 
poverty. In the bearing of children, amid 
the terrifying seas of change, during the 
bare, hard fight for success. But she was 
brave with a calm and insolent courage. 
And there was no laughter in it. This 
thing could be borne only by laughing at it. 
So she shirked it, as she had shirked it for 
weeks. 

As the 
moniously through its varied courses in 
the silence neither could break, her heart 
began that thick, cold beating so familiar 
to her—grown familiar in the long nights 
when, enfolded by darkness, she had 
listened, always listened. 

How could she let him go? 

How could she not? 

It had stared her in the face like a chasm 
that must be crossed, that decision. It had 
been staring her in the face for—oh, for 
centuries. Practically, though not so 
plainly, ever since his pictures had caught 
on so tremendously, since he had gone over 
to the Hart studio to make pictures. 

Time and again she had come to the very 
edge of it, to shrink back, sick and dizzy 
at the depths she saw. The leap had 
been bey ond her strength. Only, tonight, 





delicious dinner moved har- . 


something in his set, miserable face across 
the table awakened in her a flood of pity 
greater than her own suffering. There 
were people who could bear misery, but 
not Gary. He withered, shriveled under it. 

She drank the black coffee in a swift 
little gulp. After all, other women had lost 
their husbands. They had lived through it 
somehow. It was a common enough sight 
in Hollywood, a common enough experi- 
ence, this of hers. She could think now, in 
a grotesque panorama, of a dozen wives 
whose husbands had found Hollywood 
more attractive than a home. A dozen? 
A hundred. 

She laughed rather shakily, and Gary 
shot her a suspicious glance between the 
blue and gold candlesticks. 

Well, it was cold comfort, that phil- 
osophy. But it must serve. 

They went into the high-ceilinged draw- 
ing-room. Elizabeth had a bad moment 
when she looked at the big chair drawn up 
before the fire, where Gary had been wont 
to sit night after night, reading, talking, 
smoking his endless cigarettes. 

It was a long time since he had dropped 
into that chair after dinner with a deep, 
contented sigh. He did not go there now. 
He went to the piano. Just a few bars of 
the Walkiire, with its eerie madness, but 
enough to set the whole room pulsing with 
restlessness and discontent. 

Then it stopped, with an angry discord, 
as he flung up and went to the window. 


Outside a small demon of wind teased and 
tempted. A mad Puck of a wind, that 
mocked with its freedom to be off and _ 
away, over the world. To scamper, mad- 
cap, above the new-born flower-beds. To 
whisper enticements at the window panes 
behind which fair women slept. To 
chuckle superstitiously without sightless 
walls where men diced and gamed. Oh, a 
free wind. 

Gary Fulton’s hand trembled Pee 
the curtain, and Elizabeth’s heart shook in 
answer. For an instant the wind whisked | 
the clouds away from a clear, cold moon, 
and they both gazed down the long drive- 
way—and the road beyond—lying white 
and smooth, waiting to be traveled. _ 

As he dropped the curtain and turned, 
their eyes met. The man’s were golden 
with desire to follow the wind down that 
smooth, white road. It was more than 
Elizabeth Fulton could bear. That 
woman’s pride of hers that she thought 
had died in the long night watches, listen- 
ing watches, flamed up and stared back at 


‘him. A pitiful and indignant pride. 


It seemed so impossible, this thing. 
They two, who had been close as a mother 
and her unborn child. They who had been 
one in thought, in soul, in body. Who had 
shared in the creation of a new life, who 
for long, hard-driven years had soothed 
each other’s pains and multiplied each 
other’s joys. Now they stared at each 
other like strangers. 4 

a 





How could she let him go? 


She shook herself free of a ridiculous, 
self-conscious shyness. How absurd! Why, 
this was Gary, her Gary. And she was 
Elizabeth, his wife. Ht braced her to speak 


to him. 
“Sit down, please, Gary,’ 


’ 


she said, “if 


It had stared her in the face like a chasm to be crossed, that decision. Time 
and again she had come to the very edge of it, to shrink back, sick and dizzy, at the depths she saw 


youcan. I—oh, let’s talk it out; whatever 
it is. We’ve never been like this about 
anything, my dear. Do you remember how, 
when we were married, we decided to 
adopt that old motto and ‘never let the sun 
go down on our anger’? It always worked, 


when we gave it a chance. What is it? 
What’s the matter? Can’t you tell me? 
Oh, surely you can tell me, dear.” 

He sat down opposite her. Defiant. 
Shamed. Angry. “TI don’t know what you 


mean,” he said, and his handsome mouth 
37 





‘Will you marry me again?” he cried. ‘‘Will you take me back, Betsy? I’m not fit to touch you, but I can’t 


was sullen with the sullenness of a naughty 
child. 

Elizabeth Fulton laughed. How like 
Gary, to put the whole burden of this task 
upon her shoulders, to force her to name 
the shameful shadows that lurked about 
the corners of the house! Shadows not 
of her making. 

“Oh, yes, you do,’ 
quietly. 

She was a quiet woman. Even now her 
hands lay: calmly folded in her lap. The 
drained pallor of her face, with the big 
dark eyes, had the pearly sheen of a 
gardenia. There was suffering there, but no 
fever. Indignation, but it flew no scarlet 
flag. 

— know,” she said, ‘‘and it can’t go 

8 


* she managed to say 


on, Gary. Not this way. Maybe I’m 
wrong, but I’m not one of these Hollywood 
wives that can go on—and go on—and go 
on, standing everything, condoning every- 
thing, suffering everything for the sake of 
the name and the money and the position. 
I have a position of my own. Oh, there are 
plenty of them who do it—who have to do 
it, I suppose. But you see, I don’t. 
“Besides, you’re not the sort of man who 
could do that either. Your mother gave 
you the passion and the joy and the ruth- 
lessness of life. But your father gave you a 
good old New England conscience. You’d 
always be conscious that you were sinning. 
You wouldn’t get any of this great delight 
out of cheating—for the mere sake of 
cheating and getting away with it. And 


pretty soon that consciousness of sin would 
break you, and make oh, such a rotten 
thing of you. It’s the men with ideals, 
Gary—like you—that go to pieces utterly 
when they trample those ideals in the dust. 
They go lower than any one else, because 
they’re trying to get away from them- 
selves, to drown or drug themselves into for- 
getfulness of the dreams they’ve crucified.” 

She made the pause so naturally and 
gave him the ghost of a smile so sweetly 
that it was hard to realize that she could 
not go on. 

At last, in a very small voice, she said, 
“You want to leave me, isn’t that it, 
dear?” 

When she had said it, she would have 
given her life to get it back. It was so 








stand this. 


hopeless, so final. Why hadn’t she gone on 
drifting, waiting? Oh, she was wrong. She 
could stand anything to keep somc hold 
upon him; to have some small part of him; 
to know that he must come home some- 
times. 

A sudden warmth of understanding for 
those other Hollywood wives she had con- 
demned flooded her. It was a ghastly 
thing, this tearing of marriage vows, this 
parting asunder lives that had been one. 
Let him have his way. If only they need 
not— 

But her mind righted itself like a ship 
floundering in a gale. It was not only for 
herself that she did this thing. It was 
necessary for Gary, that he might be saved, 
in the midst of the great indulgences of the 


Nobody, ever—anywhere—but you” 


flesh, from a deeper wounding of the spirit 
than need be. 

For a long time he did not answer. She 
could see his knuckles whiten and crack 
as his hands knotted above his knees. The 
bright head, with its close-cut, rough curls 
—there was a streak of gray over the ears, 
a streak that had been there only in the 
last months—sank lower and lower. 

Perhaps he didn’t want to go. She would 
not let hope in, but in the silence the blood 
came back again to her heart. And in the 
heart of that silence the wind came again 
and tapped at the window and filled the 
room with the very voice of unrest. 

Gary Fulton flung up his head. His 
mouth was wry, as though he had tasted 
the lees of his soul, but the little beet of 


hope—it had been hope, you see, after all 
—died in Elizabeth as she saw the set of 
his jaw and the harsh, steady light in his 
eyes. 

“What’s the use of lying to you, 
Elizabeth?” he said violently. ‘We've 
been married for twelve years. The most 
I can do for you now is to tell you the 
truth.” 

She gave him a dumb assent. 

“T don’t want to leave you. But I want 
something else besides. And you’re quite 
right; neither of us could stand that. 
We’ve been too close. That might be pos- 
sible for a man and woman who have never 
really loved each other. We’ve cared too 
much.” 

“Oh, Gary!” she said. 

But he went on passionately. “I want 
to go. I love you—oh, yes, I do. You know 
it. It isn’t you. It’s marriage. I hate it. 
It’s an abomination. No one can survive 
marriage—no love, no happiness.” 

“Lots. of people do,” said Elizabeth 
coldly. 

He made a gesture of derision. ‘“‘Oh— 
people. People who are clods, who go along 
in a rut from their cradles to their coffins. 
What do they matter? I mean people 
with any vision, any feeling, any brains. 
I hate belonging to anybody. I hate being 
answerable to anybody. Betsy, I want the 
youth I never had.” 

She would not cry, only without her con- 
sent the tears welled up and in a crystal 
flood across her cold face. 

“Don’t you dare call me Betsy,” she said 
hotly. ‘Nobody but you ever calls me 
Betsy. It’s such a silly name.” 

He made a move toward her, but she 
held up her hand—palm out—against him. 

“No—no. Wait. It’s no use that way. 
I suppose I could pull you back into my 
arms, weep over you, kiss you, and pretend 
it was as it used to be. I could say things— 
I could make you remember things—I 
could stir the ashes to a faint glow—and 
we'd wallow in a slough of sentimentality 
and emotion. But it wouldn’t change facts. 
It would all begin over again and worse 
than ever, this craving of yours. Is there— 
another woman?” 

His eyes fell. He shook his head miser- 
ably. ‘No. Just other women.” 

She closed her eyes against the pictures 
that came.. Dared not look at them. 
Could not, even though his lips had said it, 
accept them. Gary, kissing some other 
woman, laughing into the eyes of some 
alluring girl, making love in the words, the 
very words, that had been sacred to her— 
oh, no! No! 

“You haven’t been—”’ 

ING 

She did not know whether she believed 
him. After all, it didn’t matter much. The 
thoughts, the eyes, the heart-beats, had 
been unfaithful. They had been seeking 
elsewhere for what she could no longer 
give, though her lap was piled high. The 
bitterness of unwanted love gifts. 

Suddenly he broke out: “Oh, Betsy, 
don’t you think it’s easy for me, either. 
I’ve fought against it, but I’m stifling. ’m 
suffocating. I shall go mad if I have to go 
much longer like a chipmunk on a wheel. 
You're fine and big and wonderful. You’re 
beautiful. I don’t suppose in all my life, 
T’ll ever find another woman like you. 

“But it all bores me to death. That’s all. 
The monotony (Continued on page 172) 
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Correctly proportioned valances and 
curtains trim the high windows of 
the paneled room above and the bed- 
room window at left. Gold sun- 
fast gauze edged with wool fringe of 
a contrasting color covers a decora- 
tive practical shade of ‘unbleached 
muslin, or casement cloth, below 


Appropriate for 
all rooms is the 
jine figured net be- 
low. Quaker Lace 





MATTIE HEWITT 


Right, curtains of 
evelet embroid- 
ery are new, 
Edged with wide 
valenciennes lace 
and tied back, 
they are charming 
in a bedroom. 
Stein, Doblin 
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By Cretciates 


about curtaining your 
windows or other 
decorating problems? 
Let our Decorators 
help you with sugges- 
tions and tell you of 
the new fabrics and 
colors which are in 
good taste today 














is not completely satisfying unless 

the windows are properly treated. 

A little skill with a needle and thread, and 
the ability to take correct measurements, 
are all that are necessary to make it pos- 
sible fora woman to master the simpler 
elements of curtain making. +s ware 
If we would have our curtains hang 
properly, we must take careful measure- 
ments. This is especially true if the ma-. 
terial to be used is a figured one, because 


ae. most perfectly furnished room 


the principal motif of the design must — 


always center properly, or repeat itself 
in the same place in each curtain and on 
the valance, and the heaviest motif should 
come at the bottom. Use a folding rule 
to take measurements, and cut thin ma- 
terials on the line made by a: drawn thread. 
This insures straight hems and evenly 
hung curtains. 

If it is ever necessary to piece materials, 
always do so at the side of the curtain or 
valance, where it will show least. When 
measuring for fringes or bandings, allow a 
trifle more than the actual curtain measure, 
and for ruffles allow sixty to seventy-five 
percent fulness. 

There are three types of curtains familiar 
to every one, one or more of which are used 
in the average home. 

First, the simple, transparent, straight- 
hanging glass curtain, which is used to 
admit the outside light and to insure 


privacy. These should be made of nets = 


marquisette, scrim, or thin silk sunfast 
gauze. New materials for glass curtains 


Studio 


Do you need advice 
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Director 


Shows How 
Measured 
Will Make 
Was tA ib 0 Ws 


Figy..dee:l off f 


Our Folios all contain 
practical workable infor- 
mation: “Drapery Fabrics 
and Fashions for Doors 
and Windows,’ “How 
to Make Lamp. Shades,” 
“Furnishing and Decorat- 
ing a Five-Room Home for 
Two Thousand Dollars.” 
Twenty-five cents each 










DRIX DURYEA 


The quaint charm of this room is enhanced by unlined, 
glazed chints draperies which hang from a_ painted 
cornice. At left, sunfast taffeta curtains tie back over a 


rgandi i : 
pie ssuniast organdies, figured and plain, flowered green and mauve glazed chinlz from Thorpe 


and eyelet embroidery. Organdy makes 
charming, crispruffled curtains, which retain 
their color and finish when laundered. 

Instead of glass curtains some windows 

require opaque draw curtains, which are 
used in place of window shades, and are 
operated by a cord and pulley so that they 
may be opened or drawn together at will. 
Sunfast gauze and madras, pongee, case- 
ment cloth, and crinkled cloth are the best 
materials to employ for this type of curtain. 

Last, the purely decorative overdrapery 
of cretonne, taffeta, satin or sateen, velour 
or damask, all of which can be purchased 
today with a sunfast guaranty. In many 
cases these overdraperies are made with 
a traverse attachment so they can be 
drawn at night. 

For glass curtains, the width and length 
should be measured on the trim nearest 
the glass, the curtain to be just long enough 
to escape the sill. Locate the brackets 
and allow fifty percent fulness for each 
curtain. In measuring, bear in mind that 


Below, a simple window 
treatment in keeping 
with painted furniture 


Two-toned sunfast 


¥ inch must be allowed for the rod casing, gauze has an inter- 
with an extra 1-inch tuck under the casing esting rough tex- 
to let down in the event of shrinkage. The ture. Figured 
hem on the front edges and bottom should = “Swiss Maid” or- 
be 1 inch to 13% inches, allowing a triple gandy, quaint in 


thickness at the bottom to act as a weight. design, comes im 
many combina- 


The draw curtains should be placed nes 
farther out from the glass. When used pone as 
with overdraperies, they are measured ; 
inside the outer edge of the trim to the 
sill. If hung without overdrapery, the 
width is taken (Continued on page 192) . MATTIE HEWITT 
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ND so they bought the little red farm- 
A house and remodeled it, keeping 
the atmosphere of generations ago. 
One day I called on Lucy and found her 
with knees covered with burlap, through 
which she was pulling and pushing a lovely 
bit of colored rag with a hook. Beside her 
on the floor stood a pile of brightly colored 
rags, some of them cut into long, thin 
strips, which she afterward told me she 
obtained from dress factories that dis- 
carded their scraps and cuttings. 

“Vou see,” she said, “it has a tan back- 
ground, and I am now working in the 
flowers and leaves in the center. It will 
be charming on the wide board floor of the 
sitting-room.”’ 

It was in just this way that the farmer’s 
wife of many years ago spent the long 
winter evenings, making the hooked rug, 
which because of its charm is so sought 
after today. Scraps were utilized from the 
family ragbag, the long strips were fash- 
ioned into braided rugs, and the smaller 
pieces put into hooked rugs. No matter 
how small the pieces were, they were 
hooked into some little corner, or bright- 
ened the heart of a rose or the jasper-like 
background which is so characteristic of 
so many antique hooked rugs. Economy 
was the watch-word in the construction of 
these early rugs, even economy of time, 
for they were made after the more stren- 
uous household duties were accomplished, 
often by the light of a tallow candle. 

The charm and beauty of an old hooked 
rug lie in its mellow coloring, simplicity 
of design, and smoothness of texture. In 
some of them we see bits of material 
fashioned primitively to represent all the 
blooms of a New England garden—June 
roses, blue-bells and bleeding hearts. 
Animal life, depicting family pets, par- 
ticularly the house dog, with his name 
worked into the rug, is an indication of the 
weaver’s desire to perpetuate the memory of 
an individual pet. Hooked rugs have all 


The sketch above shows method 
of cutting paper pattern of 
the design for rug at the 


bottom of the page. The 
border of leaves is obtained by 
placing the pattern on each 
corner of the burlap. The 
veins of the leaf design are 
then drawn in free-hand. 
A plate was the model 
the center motif. Center 


field of gray, leaves of tan, 
roses of soft yellow and pink 


By Anna M. Laise Phillips 


the elements of the human weaknesses and 
strength of their makers. They are just 
as beautiful as the conceptions of their 





{\ A strong metal hook with 
\ a wooden handle pulls the 
strands through the canvas 







designers, and because they are made stitch 
by stitch, from selected materials, they 
have sturdy wearing qualities that com- 
mend them to the lover of beautiful and 
economical floor coverings. 

The illustrations show two individually 
designed old American hooked rugs. They 
are splendid examples of the beauty and 
economy of this type of floor covering. 
Their texture is firm, the hooking is even, 
and the designs such as any woman may 
copy as a whole, in part, or with variations. 
The colors are soft and harmonious, and 
although the rugs have been in use over 
half a century, they are still in good con- 
dition. 

Both the rugs shown have a central 
motif and a border that makes the center 
of the rug stand out like a picture in a 
frame. It is interesting to dissect these 
old designs to find the idea from which 
they originated. In the larger rug we have 
the star, flowers, foliage, and the gray 
earthy background, while the smaller 
rug has a charming combination of 
geometric and. conventionalized floral 
design. ; 

Materials are not so scarce today as 
when hand-spinning and weaving made 
the household linens and clothes of our 
forebears things to be treasured and 
tenderly cared for, cut down, remade, 
and utilized in some way as long as there 
was a whole part of them left. 

While softness of tone and indefiniteness 
of design are usually the result of age, 
beautiful and economical hooked rugs that 
have many of the characteristics of an- 
tiques may be made today by using old 
and even faded materials. These are 
readily obtainable by sorting over the 
cast-off clothing of the family and selecting 
the least worn parts to hook into our rugs. 
Men’s and boys’ old suits, woolen dress - 
skirts, gingham aprons and dresses, cotton 
underwear, and the tops of stockings are 
appropriate. Silk (Continued on page 194) 


The rug at the top of the page 
is an adaptation of a conven- 
tionalized tulip pattern once 
so popular in old-time hand- 
made quilis. The flowers of 
red on an old blue field are 
bordered by scrolls of light 
tans, all in old faded tones. 
The deep pile of this rug 
lestifies to its careful and 
excellent hooking, and 
life-time wearing qualities 
From the author’s collection 
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The use of a large-patterned, colorful chintz in this living-room modernizes 
and unifies furniture representing several phases of the Victorian period 
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HOSE who happen to have an 
~heritage of Victorian furniture, and 
yet have not the wherewithal to 
, feel justified in discarding it and 
buying themselves a wholly new equip- 


ment of a sort fully approved by modern 


decorative practise, are not actu- 
ally in such an unfortunate plight 
as they sometimes fancy they are. 

Victorian furniture belongs 
more or less to the period of hoop 
skirts and Paisley shawls, the 
kind of thing one sees in the 
fashion plates of old numbers of 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book. It was a 
period of a good deal of refine- 
ment and elegance, and the 
furniture of the period, in its 
own way, reflected not a little 
of those qualities. The lesson 
to be learned from the making of 
the rooms we are showing is that 
it does not pay to despise odds 
and ends of furniture possessions 
just because they happen not to 
be of the type that current 
fashion prescribes as “eligible.” 
“Make an effort to understand 
them, and try to get the best 
out of them by combining them 
properly with a modern back- 
ground, endeavoring to bring out 
in them those qualities which once 
gave them dignity and a sophis- 
ticated charm of their own. 
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The common characteristics of Victorian 
furniture are too well known to require any 
repetition. It will be more to the point and 
more provocative of emulation to describe 
how two successful transformations were 
effected, and indicate the methods pursued. 
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In one case a Victorian living-room had 
grown exceedingly shabby and absolutely 
had to be done over. And the funds for 
doing over were extremely limited. There 
were a few heirlooms, good eighteenth 
century mahogany pieces, but they were 
so snowed under by the Victorian 
surroundings that their presence 
did not count for much in the 
general result. The average 
observer would have been im- 
pressed most by the Victorian 
part of the room’s make-up. This 
consisted of a rosewood uphol- 
stered armchair, two small up- 
holstered chairs, an upholstered 
sofa, a tall walnut bookcase, 
several smaller bookcases, an 
upright piano, and a _ walnut- 
framed mantel mirror. 

The walls were covered in a 
two-toned light yellow brocade 
paper, the ceiling and frieze had 
a white moiré paper, there was 
a yellow picture molding, and 
over the door a fretted grille. 
The woodwork was painted white. 
In summer the floor was covered 
with matting and in winter with 
a red (Continued on page 127) 


An upholstered rosewood chair, 

disguised by its cover, easily finds 

a place among Colonial furnishings 
43 


“Father, will you hear me?”’ 
Myrtle spoke intrepidly. 
“What is there to hear from 
you? Youaremarried—toan 
ingrate, a rebel, a murderer”’ 


As the Story Began: 
HE little secret 
meeting in the royal 
Governor’s home 
was baffled. It had seemed 
so simple when they began, 
to arrange a hurried mar- 
riage for Myrtle Carey and 
her long affianced lover— 
but the law of the Carolina 
colony stood in the way. 
Harry Latimer stood 
sullen, his handsome face 
dark with suspicion. It was 
all a plot to get him out of 
the town, he thought, and 
Myrtle had had no inten- 
tion of renewing the troth 
she had broken under her 
father’s influence when 
Harry cast his youthful 
daring and fortunes on the 
side of the Colonies and 
against King George. 
There was no more ma- 
lignant royalist in the 
Americas than old Sir 
Andrew Carey, and when 
his sometime ward, Harry 
Latimer, deserted the King, 
Sir Andrew’s love for him 
had changed to the maddest 
fury. Myrtle could not be 
married without her father’s 
consent, and nothing less 
than that marriage would 
get Harry Latimer out of 
Charles Town within the 
forty-eight hours allowed 
him by the Governor. 
The Governor had been 
sorely tried before he had 


taken even such slight 
measures against Harry 
Latimer. Latimer had dis- 


guised himself and got from 
the Governor himself the 
name of the spy who was 
betraying the secret coun- 
cils of the Colonial Com- 
mittee of Safety. It was 
Gabriel Featherstone, the 
son of Sir Andrew Carey’s 
factor, an old-time school- 
mate of Latimer. 

Doubtful at first of where his duty lay, 
he finally decided to try to patch up his 
broken love-affair. He rode to Fairgrove 
to leave warning for the traitor, and to try 
to pacify Sir Andrew and win back Myrtle’s 
love. But there he found an intruder and 
a rival in Lieutenant Mandeville, a gentle- 
man adventurer who had come over in the 
train of the Governor and who was paying 
court to Myrtle with a shrewd eye to her 
fortune. The sight of him roused Latimer’s 
wrath and made him forget diplomacy. 
The meeting ended in drawn pistols, and 
Latimer barely escaped to the Committee 
with his news. 

Deeming the traitor safely warned, he 
gave his name to the Committee, and 
then, still believing the man to be long 
since in safety, made a hot speech to a 
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mob of hot-headed lads who stormed the 
traitor’s house and murdered him. 

This act brought to a crisis the already 
smouldering situation between the Colonial 
Committee and the Governor. The 
Governor issued a warrant against Latimer 
to save his face, but sent by Mandeville a 
concession of forty-eight hours to allow 
Latimer to get beyond the possibility of 
its finding him. 

But Latimer was too wise. He knew that 
Mandeville had let Featherstone perish 
in order to have a greater case against 
him. He declared his intention of remain- 
ing to face Mandeville at his trial, and to 
ask him publicly why he had not warned 
his accomplice and spy. 

The Governor’s wife found herself in a 
sad predicament. Her only brother, Tom 
Izard, had been of the mob, and action 


against Latimer would necessarily involve 
him, also. Moreover, action might bring 
on the threatened civil war which the 
Governor was doing his loyal best to avoid. 
It was she who enlisted Myrtle in the con- 
spiracy to save Latimer’s life by marrying 
him and going away with him. And again 
it was she who found the way out. 
“The law requiring parental consent 
does not hold in England,” she declared. 
‘“‘Are you proposing that we should go 
to England to be married?” asked Harry. 
“Exactly that, and today!” cried the 
irrepressible Sally. She stepped to the 
window and threw back the curtain so that 
they could look out on the broad harbor. 
“There lies the Tamar, and aboard the 
Tamar is England. We can go aboard, 
and you can be married there by the ship’s 
chaplain within the hour.” 


Saeeb atin: 1 


N THE Council Chamber of the State 
House sat Lord William Campbell 
and such members of his Majesty’s 
Council as still possessed the courage 

and the inclination to function. They were 
assembled to receive the Speaker of the 
Commons, whom his excellency had sum- 
moned, and who was punctual in his 
response. 

Rawlins Lowndes, a man of fifty, who 
looked the planter that he was in private 
life, and yet conveyed also in his person 
some sense of the dignity and austerity ac- 
quired in the course of his activities first 
as Provost Marshal of the province and 
- then as Speaker of the House, came accom- 
panied by two members of the Assembly, 
the portly, genial Henry Laurens and the 
cold, aloof John Rutledge. 

They stood to listen to the Governor’s 





complaint of last night’s riot, his censure 
of those responsible for keeping the peace 
in Charles Town, and his inquiry as to 
what measures it was proposed to take 
to punish the offenders and to insure 
against the repetition of an outrage in 
which a loyal and faithful subject of his 
majesty had been barbarously and_in- 
humanly done to death, and the King 
himself affronted and insulted in the person 
of his representative, the Governor of 
South Carolina. 

Rawlins Lowndes replied with calm that 
a committee should be appointed, and the 
matter investigated. At the same time he 
confessed the powerlessness of the Com- 
mons Assembly to avoid such outbreaks 
in times of popular excitement. He pointed 
out to his lordship that violent conduct by 
mobs was not peculiar to the Colonies; 
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that the same at that present time were to 
be seen with even greater frequency and 
violence in London itself; that it was the 
chafacteristic of Englishmen, whether 
at home in the heart of the empire or 
in’ one of its distant colonies, to resent 
atid‘ rise against oppression and unjust 
rule. 

-“The fact, sir,” he concluded, ‘“‘that we 
reside at a distance of three thousand miles 
from the royal palace and the seat of gov- 
ernment does not alter our natures any 
more than it modifies our rights.” 

This was to diverge into a political side- 
track, and it was with reluctance that the 
Governor yielded to the compulsion to fol- 
low. ‘Of what particular injustice do you 
complain, sir?” 

“T allude, my lord, to the unjust policy 
of which this unfortunate man who lost his 
life was the tool and servant. He was 
known to be ministering to the unhappy 
design of the royal government to endeavor 
to quell the American troubles by coercion 
of arms, instead of seeking to quiet them 
by the laws of reason and justice.” 

Thus Lowndes contrived to make of the 
case of Featherstone a vehicle for a re- 
statement of the Colonial cause to the 
royal representative. 

“Tt was known,” the Speaker continued, 
“that this man, acting as a spy of the royal 
government, had imperilled the lives of 
men who were honestly working to pre- 
serve the peace of the colony, and thereby 
the integrity of the British Empire. When 
that is understood, can you wonder that 
in their indignation the people should 
have risen in vengeance as they did last 
night?” 

Lord William sighed wearily and de- 
jectedly. “If I understand you aright, sir, 
you are conveying to me that no redress 
is to’be expected. Is that your notion of 
how to conciliate the royal government? 
You come to me with empty phrases of 
loyalty on your lips and treason in your 
hearts. I am growing accustomed to it. 
I am also growing accustomed to your ac- 
cusations against the government I repre- 
sent of a conduct which is peculiarly your 
own. You speak of quieting the present 
troubles by reason and justice. Compare, 
in this very business we are considering, 
your own attitude with mine. The ring- 
leader, the inciter of this mob, is known 


to me, as he is known to you. I should be 
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within my rights—indeed, it is my solemn 
duty—to arrest and punish him out of 
hand. Yet for the sake of peace, to 
propitiate the colony, to avoid any ex- 
plosion of feeling which would justify my 


government in that recourse to arms with 
which you reproach it, I have held my 
hand. I have contented myself with ask- 
ing Mr. Latimer to withdraw from the 
province, and I have accorded him ‘forty- 
eight hours in which to do so. How does 
he meet my generosity? Captain Mande- 
ville, here, informs me that he is utterly 
defiant. He asserts that he will remain 
to force my hand; to compel me to arrest 
him, confident that such an action will 
destroy the peace which I am so concerned 
to preserve. Would he do this, would he 
dare to do this, unless he had the support 
of authority behind him?” 

“My lord, you wrong us there,” Lowndes 
answered him warmly. “Mr. Rutledge and 
Colonel Laurens here can both testify to 
that.” 

And upon his invitation, Rutledge stood 
forward to state correctly and coldly that 
he had used every endeavor of persuasion 
and of threat to induce Mr. Latimer to 
depart. 

“You threatened him?” the Governor 
questioned. ‘‘With what did you threaten 
him?” 

“T told him clearly, my lord, that if he 
were arrested as a consequence of his ob- 
stinacy, the whole of such influence as I 
possess in this colony would be exerted 
against him and in vindication of your 
lordship’s authority.” 

Some of the gloom was dispelled from 
his lordship’s countenance. “Do 
you really assure me of that, sir?” 


The Carolinian 


His lordship pensively smiled, as he lolled 
back in the great chair of state set at the 
end of that big bare room with its rudely 
carved wainscoting. Mandeville alone, 
sitting on the Governor’s right at the top 
of the long council table, remained glum 
and preoccupied. The solution of his lord- 
ship’s perplexities was but the resumption 
of his own. For, conscious of his vulner- 
ability, the very last thing he desired was 
that Latimer should be brought to trial 
in Charles Town. The exposure with 
which Latimer had threatened him would 
certainly ruin him with Carey, and might 
even cost him his life as well at the hands 
of an infuriated people. 

“I wish I could share your lordship’s 
optimism,” he ventured presently. 

“What now?” quoth his lordship, 
checked in the indulgence of his satis- 
faction. 

“Can you trust these men?” 

“Trust them? Why should they be dis- 
honest with me?” 

“Latimer’s obstinate refusal to budge, his 
determination to remain and force the issue, 
have opened my eyes. Would he do 
that if he were not very sure of where 
he stands?” 

“Then what am I to do? 
Heaven’s name!” 

Mandeville shrugged. “I don’t presume 
to advise,” he said. ‘The situation is 
thorny and difficult. But I think that 
in your lordship’s place I should get rid 
of Latimer with the least inconvenience to 
myself.” 

The Governor caught his breath, while 
from under white eyelashes the blue eyes 
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“As solemnly as I assured 
him,” replied Rutledge without 
emotion. “If your excellency 
desires me, I will undertake, my- 
self, his prosecution. Judge from 
this, my lord, whether we are 
lukewarm in the cause of peace; 
whether we, too, are not pre- 
pared for almost any sacrifice 
to reach a settlement without 
being compelled to take up arms 
in defence of the common and 
inalienable rights peculiar to 
Englishmen.” 

Not until they had departed 
upon his lordship’s friendly dis- 
missal, and with them were gone, 
too, the members of the council, 
did the Governor give full expres- 
sion to his satisfaction. His au- 
dience was made up of Captain 
Mandeville and a Major Sykes, 
the commander of the small gar- 
rison at Fort Johnson on James 
Island, at the harbor’s mouth, 
an officer lately appointed to the 
council, to fill one of the many 
gaps appearing in it. 

Major Sykes, a loosely-built, 
red-complexioned Irishman with 
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a freckled, bony face and freckled, 

hairy hands, cordially congratu- 

lated his excellency on this happy issue. 
His manners, like his morals, were those 
of a led-captain, and indeed the position 
which he held was one fit only for a needy 
military adventurer. 

“Sure, now, there’s an end to your lord- 
ship’s perplexities about this blackguard,” 
he laughed. He was free with his laughter 
and boisterous. 


ae 


of Major Sykes looked almost appre- 
hensively at Mandeville. 

“What are you suggesting?” gasped his 
lordship. 

Mandeville rose and leaned forward 
across the table. “I should have him 
quietly seized tomorrow night and put 
aboard the Tamar for immediate convey- 
ance to England to stand his trial there.” 


el 


Sykes laughed outright. “Begad, I 
thought you were proposing to have his 
throat cut!” 

“Faith, so did I,” added the Governor 
in obvious relief. 

Again Mandeville shrugged, contemptu- 
ously this time. 

“But where shall I stand when it is 
known?” Lord William asked him. 

“It won’t be known for months—not 
until news of it is brought out from 
England—and by then much may have 
happened.” ; 

“It'll be known the moment he dis- 
appears!” 

“Not if it is done with proper care. — 
Latimer will simply vanish, and the 
natural assumption will be that in the end 
he has preferred not to await arrest. That 
is why I suggest tomorrow night. That 
he should have gone secretly can be ex- 
plained by reluctance to admit himself 
unequal to maintaining his bombast. Some 
may suspect us. But what is suspicion?” 

“You are forgetting my terms to him. 
I gave him forty-eight hours grace: until 
Friday morning.” : 

“Those terms he has rejected. He has 
announced his firm determination of re- 
maining in Charles Town. What obliga- 
tion of honor is there, then, to await the 
expiration of the forty-eight hours?” . 

The Governor sank together in his chair, 
and brooded a while. “It would be an easy 
way out of the trouble,” he said slowly, 
musingly. “But...” He broke off 
suddenly, and sat up again. “No. It is 
impossible. The first question asked me— 
and where there are’suspicions, there must 
be questions—would lay the 
whole thing bare. If I ordered 
this, how could I afterward deny 
knowledge of it?’<.- 43: ag 

Mandeville did not imme- 
diately answer. He stroked his 
chin thoughtfully. ° Then, at last, 
he breathed a sigh. “Ay! Youve 
put your finger on the real dif- 
ficulty. We'll say no more 
about it.” , 

His lordship grumbled ineffec- 
tively and rose to return home. 
Outside, under the pillared por- 
tico of the State House, Mande- 
ville, having seen the Govern 
depart, linked arms with Sykes. 

“If you’re for the wharves, I'll 
walk with you, major.” 

And arm-in-arm the two red- 
coated officers took their way 
down Broad Street and came out 
on to the bay. At Motte’s 
wharf a wherry was drawn up 
manned by a dozen blacks in 
bright-colored cottons, waiting 
to convey the major back to the 
fort. As he put out his hand in 
leave-taking, Mandevillebroached 
at last the matter in his mind. 

“You have understood what 
is to be done, major?” 

The major’s blank stare. was 
a question in itself. Mandeville 
answered it. , 

“His excellency is to be saved in spite 
of himself.” 

Sykes caught his meaning, but no more 
than that. “How is it possible at all?” 
he asked. 

“Didn’t you understand him? ‘If TI 
ordered this, how could I afterward deny 
any knowledge of (Continued on page 104) 





{4 TIMER thrust the body away from him so violently that he loosed his grasp of the sword. 
Carrying it with him, the major toppled over backward and lay there on the stones, writhing and 
faintly moaning. Appalled and almost physically sick, Latimer leaned a moment against the wall 








The line of demarcation between rich and poor seems to be very sharply drawn; wealth, deep culture, and 
a high degree of civilization are found almost side by side with poverty, ignorance, and primitive existence 
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The “Senators Wife” Visits Governor and Mrs. Towner 
and the “Porto ‘Rican cAmericans 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR ANNE: 

Here I am on shipboard again, 
delighted, as always, to be there, 
and with the prospect of uninter- 

rupted leisure such as I seldom attain, and 
which will give me a chance to tell you 
something about my visit to Porto Rico. 
It was one of delight from beginning to 
end, and the kindnesses showered upon me 
all the time that I was on the island 
followed me on board ship, so that I am 
surrounded by many tangible souvenirs of 
new-found friends. Never have I started 
on a voyage with so many presents. I 
really feel as if a royal palm shading the 
doorway were the only thing. lacking! 
And I believe that if I had expressed the 
slightest interest in possessing one, some- 
body would have given me that, too! 

We slid out of New York harbor at noon 
on a still and sunny day, the Goddess of 
Liberty enveloped in golden mist as we 
slipped by her; on to a sea calm and 
friendly at first, but lashing itself into 
turbulent rage as we neared Cape Hatteras, 
retarding our progress for more than two 
days, and spending its fury in the first 
placidity of the tropics only the day 
before we came in sight of land again. By 
that time curtains of snowy dimity had 
supplanted those of crimson rep which had 
draped the tiny windows when we sailed, 
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the chairs in the dining-room had fresh 
linen slip-covers neatly tied over them, 
and the navy blue uniforms of captain, 
officers, and crew had disappeared to be 
substituted for by the crispest and most 
spotless of white duck; the color of the 
water had changed, too—from angry gray 
and green to translucent ultramarine, 
sparkling with phosphorus at night; flying 
fish and porpoise had begun to play about 
our prow. Pearl-hued clouds, shot through 
with arrows of flame from a setting sun 
under a crescent moon, were massed along 
sky and mountains as we neared San 
Juan, the welcoming light of the city 
penetrating the iridescent atmosphere— 
the revolving gleam from the lighthouse 
of old Morro, impregnable fortress now as 
in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella; the 
streaming shafts from the stained-glass 
casements in the upper corridor of La 
Fortaleza, the home of the governor of the 
island, crimson and green, blue and gold; 
the twinkling points of radiance on a 
Spanish ship just putting out to sea, and 
upon the fussy little ferry boats chugging 
back and forth upon the gleaming water- 
front. I stood high up in the bow of the 
upper deck, watching all this, little dagger- 
like thrills of excitement stabbing at my 
throat and up and down my spine. Then, 
with the sudden realization that the sight 


of this celestially beautiful harbor was 
only the first of all the wonderful things 
that Porto Rico had in store for me, I 
passed swiftly down the gang-plank and 
made my way to the big, purring motor 
car, with the crest of the island on one side, 
which stood on the wharf waiting for me. 

You have not forgotten, I am sure, the 
long and successful fight for the passage of 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill in 
Congress, but I am ot sure whether you 
realize that the present wise and efficient 
Governor of Porto Rico, appointed to that 
office by President Harding, and serving 
his country with such distinction in that 
capacity, is former Representative Towner 
of Iowa, one of the authors of that benef- 
icent measure. An acquaintance spring- 
ing from such congeniality of purpose as 
working for the same bill has, inevitably, 
a very firm foundation; and Mrs. Towner 
has, moreover, been a valued friend ever 
since I went to Washington. Intelligent, 
gracious, tactful, and finely balanced, one 
of the most notable presidents that the 
Congressional Club has ever had, she is a 
woman whom not only her state but her 
country has long admired and honored— 
a woman whom both should now rejoice 
to see established in her present delightful 
and important station. 

She was (Continued on page 128) 
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Full directions for cutting out and putting together the doll, so she can run about and play, will be found on page 150 
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IF YouRe GOING To ENTERTAIN, IT WILL BE YoURGAIN 
IF YOU ASK THE COY COYOTE To OFFER A REFRAIN. 


ONLY GIVE HIM THE KEY AND You WILLFIND THAT HE 
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THE RA HAS FILLED THE BIG ROCK HOLE 
THAT LIES HIGH ON THE MES~A’S Top. 

LITTLE SUPTAS SURE (BLESS HIS LITTLE SOUL) 
THAT ITS RAINED FoR HIM WES, EVERY DRop, 
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The Story of cA -Mother-Woman 


Who Gave Up Her Little ‘Dream- 
Daughter for a Flesh-and-Blood 


Son Who Lo ved— 
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By Margaret E. Sangster 
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EAT, the shim- 
mering, unquiet 
heat of mid- 


summer, hung 
over the city. The 
streets, even in the less 
crowded sections, were 
parching and dry. And 
inthe slums, everything 
seemed to droop. Women 
with untidy hair and 
limp, sagging skirts sat ~ 
in tenement doorways. 
Men guiltless of coat or 
collar lolled on every cor- 
ner. And little children 
played listlessly where the 
gutter showed a sluggish 
‘stream of water. 

The park—a wee oasis 
in the turmoil of the East 
Side—was parching, too. 
Its grass was sun-baked 
and brown; its single 
flower-bed suffered under 
straight rays of the sun. 
But to Bennie, standing 
as close to the flower-bed 
as its iron railing would 
permit, the plants were 
fresh and beautiful; were 
colorful and glowing and a joy forever. 
___ That flower-bed was Bennie’s paradise. 
He had never seen any other flowers—real 
flowers, that grew. To him the coming 
of spring marked the coming of loveli- 
ness, because of the flower-bed! For in 
spring hyacinths bloomed in fragile loveli- 
ness behind the iron bars. And in the 
summer there were red geraniums. And 
once, in the autumn, the bed had been 
planted with wee, button-like chrysanthe- 
mums. Brownish yellow flowers that made 
the park seem happier—that made it seem 
almost cozy! 
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Bennie had first come upon the park 
when he was very small, just a shade over 
four. In the midst of his vague wander- 
ings he had come upon it. Grass, the sev- 
eral trees, and the flower-bed! His baby 
fingers—but claw-like, even at four— 
reached out involuntarily toward the vivid 
shading of the flower-bed. It was summer 
then, too; red geranium time. With a 
sudden little cry—an inarticulate, small 
animal cry—Bennie had charged across the 
grass. And one thin hand had wriggled 
itself between the iron palings. And then 
—like a warning from another world—had 
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Bennie was a shy, scampering, wraith- 
like child, who could slip uncannily, 
like a shadow, almost, through the 
crowded places of the East Side 


come the voice. The policeman’s voice. 
Bennie, glancing far up, had seen the blue- 
coated figure of him—a figure that loomed 
huge and menacing—and had shrunk 
back from the large, descending hand. 

“Goin’ to. pick one of them flowers, 
weren’t you?” queried the voice. Then— 
and the tone, to an older person, would not 
have sounded too unkind—“Better beat 
it, now. Run along home to yer mother. 
An’ remember this, always—flowers ain’t 
P pick.” 

Bennie had run along. As fast as his 
frightened legs would carry him. Not 
home, to his mother—even then he had 
been motherless and fatherless. Home 
consisted of a single room—and for parents 
there was his grandmother, alone. A grand- 
mother who worked, despite her silvered 
hair, in the neighborhood sweatshops, 
earning her bread—and_ Bennie’s—by 
back-breaking toil. He had run away 
from the park, sobbing beneath his breath, 
and had stayed away for the length of a 
worried week. But the flower-bed had 
drawn him back, in the end. He had come 
to it furtively and had stood with his hands 
always tightly behind him, for fear they 
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might have to touch one of the bright blos- 
soms. And whenever the shadow of the 
policeman had fallen starkly across the 
path, he had taken to his heels. A scamper- 
ing, wraith-like child who could slip un- 
cannily, like a shadow, almost, through 
the crowded places of the East Side; who 
could lose himself completely in a dark 
doorway. 

Bennie was six. Not a precocious six— 
a repressed, silent, half-dozen years had 
passed over his small head. Beauty lived 
in his soul, making him love the glory of 
the sunset sky, when he could glimpse it 
between chasm-like buildings. . Making 
him -finger the velvet skirt of a lady who 
sat beside him, once, when he took his only 
ride upon a street car. That made him 
cherish, as his most prized possession, a bit 
of broken prism glass that. showed ‘iri- 
descent gleams and had been .rescued from 
an ash barrel. That made him look upon 
the flower-bed as his holy of holies. 

‘From his grandmother he had received 
little affection. Not because she did not 
care for him, certainly, but because she 
was too ‘busy, too tired, always, for the 
bestowal of much -petting. - To her he was 
a-sharer of her hard lot—a boy who, 
for some years, would be a 
burden. 

To Bennie, standing beside 
the flower-bed, came visions of 
loveliness. Unformed, delicate 
things that were filled with a 
silver shimmering. .That were 
almost unmarred by the ever- 
present dread of the hand of 
the law. He was not thinking 
of:the hot room in which he 
would pass the night. | His 
thoughts were not with the 
gaunt old woman whose heat- 
moist fingers slipped clumsily 
on the cheap fabric that she 
stitched... Eyes intent, he 
studied the geraniums petal 
by petal, wondering why they 
grew so red, while he’ was 
so drab of color. _Wondering 
many things that. went—each 
one—quite unanswered. When 
at last he dragged. himself 
away from the flower-bed, when 
at last -he hurried down the 
paved walk of the park—he no 
longer essayed to cross the 
grass—the sun was beginning 
toloseits fierce intensity. Eve- 
ning was coming, and’ from 
store and factory the workers 
were Surging home.. He must 
hurry, or grandmother would 
scold in her tired, querulous 
voice—would scold and blot 
from his mind, with her scold- 
ing, the vision of beauty that 
possessed him! 

But that evening grand- 
mother did not scold. She 
toiled up the stairs with a 
queer catch in her breathing 
and fumbled at the door so 
long that Bennie crept, in sud- 
den fright, to throw it wide. 
He saw on the threshold, a 
woman tinted in gray—lips, 
eyes, cheeks. A woman who 
clutched at a wooden chair for 
support. 

‘“What’s a-matter, gran’- 
ma?” he questioned fearfullv. 


Flowers 


with a veiled, ter- 
crumpled down 


But the woman, 
rified glance at him, 
upon the floor. 

It was all confusion, after that: An 
ambulance came, and many people. There 
was talk of ‘“‘the hospital’ and ‘doubtful 
recovery.’ And then a man in a black 
suit—a man with very gentle eyes—grasped 
Bennie’s hand in his own. 

“Tll take you. to the - Settlement 
House for the night, Sonny,’ the man 
said. ‘In the morning? Well—we’ll see, 
in the morning!’ 

And so it came about that Bennie slept 
upon a couch in the living-room of the 
Settlement House. “And breakfasted early, 
with the man and two women who—even 
at the table—gave the impression of being 
very busy. 

At breakfast the talk was mostly about 
the child. The grandmother—it seemed— 
was very ill) The boy could not stay 
alone in the one room, and the Settlement 
House was so crowded. It was not a case 
for a Home—not yet. To Bennie, eating 
his porridge steadily, the words were 
strange and terrifying. Inside, too deep 


inside for expression, he was scared about 
grandmother. 


And these three busy folk 





worried him hugely. _ But the, porridge, 
with sugar on it, was good—a new experi- 
ence. After awhile he ceased to notice the 
words; after awhile they began to drift 
around him in a meaningless way. And 
then, all at once, the man in the black suit 
clapped his hand down, hard, upon the 
table. Banged it down until the very 

cups rattled in their saucers. 
“By jove!” said the man. ‘“We’d for- 
gotten all about Miss Ellis. You know— 
se hadite 


she wrote us for a child!” 

One of the women answered. 
forgotten,” she said a shade reprovingly— 
it was.as if she never forgot anything. 
“But Miss Ellis wanted.a girl! Oe 
she said ‘a girl.’ ” 

Bennie, spoon poised above his ormdae 
dish, felt the . worried regard of three 
pairs of eyes. And then the man spoke 
again. = 

“This,” said the man firmly, “is an ex- 
ceptional case. We’ll send him. It isn’t as if 
she wanted to adopt a girl. She only wants 
a fresh air child for the summer months. 
We'll send him, and she can’t do any worse 
than ship him back. Youngster—” his 


kind eyes focused . themselves © upon 

Bennie, ‘“how’d you like to 0 to the 
country?” 

Country? The sont: meant 


nothing to Bennie. But “he 
asked a question—with a very 
great effort. “Is it away— 

he asked, “the country?” 

The younger of the two-wo- 
men answered him. “Yes,” 
she said, “yes—Bennie.. Tt’ s 
very far away from all. this 
dirty old city!” 

She meant to be réassuring, 
of course. But Bennie’s baby 
soul contracted at her answer. 
It meant leaving his whole life. 
His grandmother - and—the 
flower-bed. The country—he 
pictured it as a dreary place 
of sun-baked pavements. 
Wasn’t all the summer world 
a place of sun-baked>*pave- 
ments? -But he did not cry. 
Your Bennies learn” early . to 
suppress the tears.': And 
when they put him: on the 
train in charge of the conduc- 
tor, that afternoon, hee was still 
tearless. 


O- LAVINIA ELLIS it 

-seemed as if the train had 
never been so late before. 
Of course, the train to Moun- 
tain Junction—the evening 
train—was always late. “But 
this time it bore such pre- 
cious. freight. Closing her 
eyes, she made herself. re- 
member the phrasing of the 
letter that she had written to 
the Settlement House: 

“AS little girl?) i¢lhad 
read, “with blue eyes and 
—if possible—curls. My 
home is lonely since my father 
died. | And the summer is so 
beautiful in Mountain Junc- 
tion. I should love to share 


Among so many pansies would 
the lady miss just one? Ben- 
nie, with his lips quivering, 
told himself that she would 
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Alone, in the softly lighted hall, Bennie raised fearful eyes and began to take stock of his sur- 
roundings. It was pretty! He liked the way the candle glow fell across the richly dull mahogany 


my big house with some child from vee 
hot and overcrowded city.” 
So had her letter run—written in the slim. 
old-fashioned hand of a careful generation. 
The letter had gone unanswered 
for a week. And then, that - morning, 
the station agent had brought a_ tele 


gram. 
the 


“Sending child this -afternoon,” 


telegram had said briefly—there being only 
one train after the noon hour. 

And Miss Lavinia wondered why they 
had permitted six whole words to go to 
waste. With six words they might have 
set her mind at rest about the curls! 

Slender of body was Miss Lavinia Ellis. 
With a thin, anxious face, deeply blue 
eyes, and graying hair. With long-fingered, 


well-cared-for hands and long, slim feet. 
An aristocrat to look at, Miss Lavinia—she 
always wore a collar of fine rose point on 
the soft grays and blacks of her dresses, and 
old silver buckles upon her soft kid slippers. 
A woman who had lived alone for many 
years, with only the invalid father for 
company. Who-—since his death, two 
years before— 
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Men flashed lanterns so that 
the birds were blinded by the 
light, and with clubs beat the 
birds from the limbs and gath- 
ered them up by the bagful 


PasSenees Pigeon 


By GEN E STR A E40 NP Osteen ae 


HE farm on which I lived as a child 

was one of the most beautiful that 

I ever have seen. Three brooks of 

running water crossed its meadow 
and valley places. There were thickets 
and woods, pastures between the open, 
plowed fields, and on the west there was 
one heavy piece of virgin timber where 
every bird of deep forest loved to home, 
and every bird of any kind could find the 
location it loved under the eaves of the 
barn, under the clapboards of the pig- 
pens, in the corn-bins, in the chimneys of 
the house, in the apple trees, in the thick- 
ets, beside the brooks, in the forest, and on 
the earth. 

One of the birds with which I was daily 
familiar was the passenger pigeon. We had 
pigeons as well as doves, and all of us knew 
the difference between the soft grays, the 
smaller size and the note of the dove, and 
the larger frame of the pigeon with its 
more vivid plumage and red feet, with its 
whistling whir of wing and its different 
call note. It is a fact that in the days of 
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my childhood Nature was still so rampant 
that men waged destruction in every direc- 
tion without thought. Nature seemed 
endlessly lavish; the springs were bubbling 
everywhere, half a dozen on our land; the 
water of the wide brooks was singing noisily 
on its way to the rivers and down to the 
sea; the grass was long and lush and shin- 
ing; the forests walled us in everywhere. 
The cleared soil had been cleared at the 
expense of inroads into these same forests, 
and this thing had been going on for more 
than a half-century before my time. 

In the days of my childhood I can remem- 
ber sitting on the gate post and watching 
the curling violet smoke ‘spirals ascending 
heavenward in half a dozen different direc- 
tions, and each of them meant that during 
the winter farmers had been cutting in- 
discriminately the finest hardwood timber 
that God ever made, as well as the softer 


woods. When a man started to clear a 
piece of land he chopped down every tree on 
i, cut the trunks into sections, rolled them 
into heaps, and burned them to get them 
out of his way, in order that he might. use 
the land for the growing of wheat, corn, 
and potatoes. In this way uncounted mil- 
lions of dollars in bird’s-eye maple, cherry, 
burled oak, golden oak, black walnut, 
hickory, and the red elm so sought after 
now for knife handles and gun butts went 
up in flames and smoke. Nowhere was 
there even one man who had the vision to 
see that the forests would ever come to an 
end. In our own neighborhood lying in the 
heart of the greatest hardwood belt in the 
world, log heaps were burned. that would 
today, at current prices, make many mil- 
lionaires. And as the forests fell, the creeks — 
and springs dried up, devastating winds 
swept from western prairies, and so the 
work of changing the climatic conditions 
of a world was well under way. 

While the forests were being felled, the 
fur-bearing animals and all kinds of game 





birds were being driven farther and 
farther from the haunts of civilization. I 
can remember in childhood the haze of 
smoke that always drifted from the west 
when the Indians and white settlers 
rounded up the game and burned over 
large stretches of prairie to secure meat to 
cure for their winter food store. In our 
immediate neighborhood nearly half of the 
neighbors did not believe in cutting down 
the forest, in tilling land, in building big, 
fine homes and churches and schoolhouses, 
and paving roads. These men believed in 
living in log cabins in small clearings de- 
voted to a potato patch and a few acres of 
corn. Water was drawn from springs. Of 
milk and butter there was none. The corn 
was ground for bread; the potatoes were 
buried for winter; the rivers and the forests 
furnished the fish and game. There was 
never a day in my childhood in which, fron 
every direction around us, there could not 
be heard the crack of the rifle and detona- 
tion of the shotgun in the hands of men 
hunting game for food, and the river banks 
were lined by persistent fishermen seining as 
they pleased. To an extent there was hunt- 
ing and fishing in our own family. Three 
or four times a year Father and the boys 
took a day off, drove to the river, and came 
home with fish by the washtub—huge, big 
fish flushed with red around the gills and 
under parts that they called “red horses”; 
pucker-mouthed suckers nearly as big as I 
was; and big, bull-headed catfish, and 
solid sweet meat of the black bass. My 
own fishing. was confined to the chubs and 
shiners of the small creeks crossing our 
land until I reached an age when I was 
large enough to be taken along on some of 
the real fishing expeditions to the Wabash 
River or lakes near us. 






























Between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, when the corn was husked and inthe 
cribs, and the winter work all done, the 
boys were allowed to spend some time 
outside of their school work in hunting 
with guns and trapping game, and they 
frequently brought in unbelievable num- 
bers of squirrels and rabbits. In our 
family we never hunted for or ate opos- 
sums and coons as did many of our 
neighbors. Father said he never opened 
his mouth to take a bite of possum that 
he did not think of its long, slick tail. 

It looked too much like a rat to suit 
him. He was perfectly satisfied with 
rations from our poultry yard and lambs 
and shoats. But Mother liked to have 
game to offer guests from the city who 
were tired of the meat that could be 
purchased at markets, and so the boys 
hunted until long strings of quail, rab- 
bits, and squirrels, skinned, dressed, and 
frozen to bone hardness, hung in the 
store-house ready for use on the arrival 
of unexpected guests. In those days it 
was no unusual thing for hunters to 
bring in wild turkeys, and in the spring 
and fall wild ducks and geese that 
paused at our creeks during spring and 
fall migration, while from the time I 
can remember until I was perhaps eight 
years of age, we always trapped quail. 

There seemed to be an inexhaustible 
supply of them, and very few of the 
neighbors paid any attention to anything 
so small as quail. They were out for big 
game that would supply a large, hungry 
family of growing children with meat, 
while many of them did not have bounte- 
ous supplies of the richest milk, cream, 
butter, lard, and tallow as we did. The 
quail traps that we made I frequently 
helped in constructing. Long strips of 
light pine wood were cut perhaps three- 
quarters of an inch square. These were 
built into small, square pens beginning with 
the full length of the strips at the bottom, 
and at each circuit, as they were laid up 


_ four-square, the strips were cut shorter 


until at a foot or so of height they drew 
into perhaps a nine-inch opening which was 
covered witha light board. On each of the 
four sides, as these walls were built, a heavy 


cord was 
crossed over 
Each stuciee 


These were 
drawn taut 








and tied at the top, resulting in a slattea 
structure that could be picked up in the 
hand and carried anywhere. 

The method of setting one of these traps . 
was interesting. A hair trigger in the shape 
of a figure four was deftly constructed 
from pine. The trap was taken to a place 
where quail were numerous, one edge of it 
raised and set on this spring. Then in 
several directions leading from it wheat 
was dropped, a few grains at a time. The 
birds, striking these trails of wheat, would 
follow them up until they reached the trap 
beneath which was a generous supply. 
Usually as many birds as could crowd in 
would follow the lure, and when they were 

busy picking the grains, some bird 
would espy the wheat on the trigger, 
and the slightest touch would spring 
it. The trap would drop down, cov- 
ering anywhere from ten to twelve 
or fifteen birds. These were drawn 
and frozen (Continued on page 137) 


Here I was looking with all my soul 
at a bird bearing on its head a price 
ranging from five hundred dollars 
up, and no desire to capture it 









It was a gallant piece of work. More than 


once the writhings of the mongrel submerged 
Wolf’s head as well as hers, but he fought on 
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June When Wolf 
the Aristocrat Gave His Life PROVE 


cA Story of that Day in 


By Aibert “Payson elect nunc 


HE was not a collie. Heaven alone 
knew what she was. She was non- 
descript .and thin and _ homely. 
Many mongrels are beautiful and 

wise and valuable. Some are not. This 
particular dog was the least promising of 
the heterogeneous mongrel clan. 

Wolf met her by the merest chance—a 
lucky chance for her and a fatal chance for 
him. 

He was lying drowsily in the lake-side 
summer-house of The Place, one warm 
May afternoon, behind the hammock 
wherein the Mistress and the Master were 
reading. Down the lake, from a- boys’ 
camp, a mile above, came a boat with 
three of the young campers in it. Two of 
the boys were rowing. A third sat in the 
stern. He was holding by the neck a most 
disreputable yellowish-gray dog, bone-thin 
and unkempt. 

The dog was collarless. But around her 
stringy throat was tied a thick rope. To 
the other end of the rope was tied a stone. 

“Look!” cried the Mistress in keen dis- 
tress. ‘“‘They’re going to drown that poor 


dog. See the stone and the rope? Oh, 
don’t let them!” 
“What’s the main idea?’ called the 


Master, hailing the boat’s occupants. 

“This dog’s been hanging round our 
camp,” called back the lad in the stern. 
“She’s stole our grub a couple of times. 
We stoned her away, but she always comes 
back. We’re going to get rid of her. We 
didn’t want to drown her up where we 
swim. It’s bad for the water. So we’re 
rowing her down to the dam. Going to 
throw her over the falls. She—” 

“You're going to do nothing of the 
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kind!” blazed the Mistress, jumping up 
and running to the edge of the lake. 
“You’re not—” 

“She ain’t your dog, is she?” retorted 
the boy in the stern. ‘Then s’pose you 
mind your own business, if you’ve got any 
business to mind?” 

His two companions laughed in glad ap- 
plause of this chivalric reply. The mon- 
grel, at sound of the Mistress’s voice, had 
got to her feet and was whining in 
anguished appeal. 

Wolf had come to the lake-side with the 
Mistress. And the wise collie read the 
mongrel’s whimpered appeal as well as if 
it were couched in words. He growled 
and ran out a few feet into the water. 

The Master had departed on a bee-line 
for The Place’s near-by boathouse. He 
was traveling rapidly. It was not on the 
free list for any one to speak to the Mistress 
as the camper in the stern had spoken. 
The only way to wreak punishment was 
from another boat. 

The youth in the stern noted the man’s 
hurried progress toward the boathouse. 
Being a lad of action, he did not dream 
away the intervening moments, but 
shouted to the two rowers to put on speed. 
As he gave this order, he proceeded to 
lighten the boat by heaving the mongrel 
overboard. 

Away sped the oarsmen upstream. 
The miserable dog fell into the water with 
a resounding splash. 


The fall carried the mongrel far beneath 
the surface, the stone dragging her down. 
But the boys had affixed to the rope a stone 
somewhat too light for its lethal purpose. 
Fighting for her life, the unfortunate mon- 
grel’s mad battling brought her to the sur- 
face for a fleeting space. Then the weight 
of the stone and her own lack of strength 
dragged her under again. 

The Mistress waded out from the bank, 
forgetful of thin slippers and silk stockings. 
But at the second step she paused. A 
more potent rescuer was on the job. 

As the mongrel had tumbled into the 
water, Wolf had dashed after her. Now, 
swimming with a force which carried his 
shoulders high above the level, he was 
forging forward to where she had vanished. 

There was a feeble swirl just ahead, and 
again the mongrel’s nose appeared briefly. 
By a last despairing effort of puny strength, 
she had managed to counteract the weight 
of the stone once more, and to battle her 
way back from the weedy depths. 

But.it was very apparently a last effort, 
and a feeble one at that. For as soon as 
her head appeared, it began to go under 
again. 

The boat had been scarcely a hundred 
feet offshore when the boy tossed her over- 
board. And that hundred feet of space had 
been covered swiftly by Wolf’s race 
through the ripples. 

Now, as the mongrel began to sink, 
Wolf’s strong jaws caught her by the nape 
of the neck. Churning the waters in his 
struggle to bear up the double weight of 
dog and stone, he spun about and made for 
shore, his white forepaws smiting the water 
to foam, his white teeth fixed as lightly in ° 


his exhausted burden’s neck as the strain 
of upholding her would permit. 

It was a gallant piece of work, and it 
called for all his compact strength. Snail- 
like was his shoreward progress: More 
than once the weak writhings of the mon- 
grel submerged his head as well as hers. 
But ever he fought on. And this was Wolf’s 
way. Not from birth to death did he 
understand the meaning of defeat’ or of 
drawing back from anything he had 
begun. 

The rescuer and the rescued were half- 
way to shore when the Master came rowing 
around the point of land between the sum- 
mer-house and the boathouse. A call from 
the Mistress, ankle-deep in water, directed 
his attention from the already far-distant 
boys to the two half-drowned dogs. 

He rowed over to them. With his fingers 
hooked in Wolf’s collar, he sought to lift 
the collie into the careening boat. But, as 
if divining his purpose and aware of what 
must befall the helplessly worn-out mon- 
grel if she were let go, Wolf held his tight 
grip on the scruff of her neck. 

Confronted with this double burden, the 
Master knelt down in the bottom of the 
boat, bracing himself and seeking to trim 
the leaky craft for the impending heave. 
Wolf looked up steadfastly and even gaily 
into the Master’s face, happily confident 
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that his own tough work was over and 
that his god” would take over the tire- 
some job. 

With some difficulty the man lifted the 
two dogs over the gunwale and into the 
boat, shipping several gallons of Jake 
water as he did so—water that swished 
merrily about the knees and legs of his 
white flannel trousers and soaked him to 
the skin. 

Wolf relaxed his grasp on the mongrel 
as soon as the latter was safe. Then, 
standing up, he proceeded to shake him- 
self rapidly and with thoroughness, the 
spray from his rough gold-red coat delug- 
ing the Master afresh. 

But the mongrel did not get up. She 
made no attempt to move. Slumpingly 
inert, she lay sprawled in the bottom of the 
boat, panting loudly, her eyes shut, the 
water streaming from her sparse coat and 
from her loosely open jaws. She was 
nearer dead than alive. 

A homeless existence and such scanty 
food as can be cadged from rural ash cans 
antl occasional camp  garbage-heaps— 


The loungers saw Wolf swing the mon- 
grel bodily into the air, free of the rails. 
It was all done in the flicker of an eye- 
lash—there in front of the locomotive 


oy 


these do not conduce to strength in a dog. 
The fright and shock had completed her 
utter collapse. 

She lay, moveless, when the Master 
landed on the bank beside the summer- 
house. Wolf, on the contrary, hopped 
gleefully ashore, and once more treated 
his drenched coat to a thorough shaking— 


‘this time over-much of the Mistress’s white 


organdy dreéss. 

“Tn all my days,” grumbled the Master, 
staring morbidly down at his own wrecked 
costume, “TI never yet.went out of my way 
to do a decent thing without having reason 
afterward to be sorry I did it. My clothes 
look like the last hours of a misspent life? 
And all to save a mutt that is better dead! 
Wolf, if vou hadn’t saved what wasn’t 
worth saving, we’d all be better off.” 

Wolt grinned and wagged his short, 
bushy tail vigorously, at sound of his 
name. Then he trotted back to where the 
panting mongrel sprawled. He bent over 
her, licking her face and seeming to urge 
her to rise. She opened her bleared eves 
and wagged her lank tail weakly. But she 
made no effort to get up. Her cowed gaze 
drifted to the two humans. -There was 
hopeless pathos in the look. % 

“That settles it!” growled the Master, 
forestalling his wife’s plea. ‘We're 
saddled with her. (Continued on page 151) 





The epitome of smart youthfulness 
as the slim frock above, of dark 
brown crépe and satin, with a trim 
row of buttons. The hat wears 
a bunch of cock feathers, which 
are predicted much popularity 


change in fashions for autumn— 

more and more rumors of the arrival 
of the high-waisted Directoire mode and 
the styles of the middle eighties. However, 
considering the triumph of modernism in 
dress, it is doubtful whether these periods 
will. more than slightly influence the 
fashions of next season. 


The Simple Boyish Frock 


The straight, rather boyish frocks which 
are so smart just now with sheer white 
collars, cuffs, and plaited frills completing 
their trim perfection, are so pretty, becom- 
ing, and practical, and so popular with 
their wearers, that it is doubtful if they 
can easily be replaced with other and 
different styles. No matter what minor 
changes may be made for autumn, altering 
the silhouette in detail, the easy comfort 
of the present fashion must be retained. 
For that reason no great metamorphosis 
is probable. The unparalleled success of 
the simple boyish style launched by 
Premet’s famous ‘‘Garconne”’ model, which 
was published in these pages more than 


| y change in fs we hear rumors of 


a year ago, has amazed the world of 
fashion. This style still predominates. 
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ARMAND 


Black satin fulgerante will be much used 
this fall, as proved by the coat above, with 
its astrakhan trimming. Black and white 
are again combined, with interesting results 
in the charming afternoon frock next to it 


It is youthful—which is the secret of its 
triumph. Madame Charlotte, of the house 
of Premet, one of the great French dress- 
makers, did a subtly clever thing when 
she invented this slender and boyish type 
of dress which renders the old young, and 
the young still more attractive. 


Autumn Prognostications 


For autumn it is said we are to see 
stright, tube-like, beltless frocks with 
trimming disposed in Directoire fashion— 
at the bust line or below, without, how- 
ever, a tightening of the gown at that 
point. We hear also that the waist-line 
is to return definitely to the point called 
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LENIEF 


Thin little suits with an informal air 
are comforlable in summer, and when 
they are made of grege reps 
with a soft blouse of red Georgelle, 
they are as smart as they are simple 


normal, where the corsage will be tightened 
perceptibly. However, since this style 
necessitates a change in the corset, it is 
extremely doubtful if these new frocks will 
be very close-fitting, as the corset makers 
still continue to make chiefly soft, low, 
hip-girdles. 

The beltless dress will undoubtedly 
remain popular, a combination of the 
straight-line tube and the circular flounce 
probably being most in evidence. Jenny 
uses the two together with great success _ 
in her newest models. It is a slender, 
graceful style, which the well-dressed 
woman who wants to remain youthful in 
appearance will not easily relinquish. 


ONS 


the Autumn Frocks Clings 


is Uaried by a Flounce 


H-elen Koues 


Simplicity at its best is this white 
satin dinner frock seen at the Ritz 
in Paris. There is a low belt of 
black satin, a narrow underskirt of the 
same, and pink roses te enhance the charm 


Many of the winter fabrics are rather 
thick, and soft, corded effects in lustrous 
satins, silks, and wools are predominating. 
A new soft kasha showing a reverse side 
of velours de laine is wonderfully rich- 
looking and may be had in beautiful color- 
ings. Crépe satin, worked into stripes 
and squares with the alternating sides, 
has still a strong vogue, and crépe marocain 
and all the other dull and shiny crépes will 
retain their place high on the ladder of 
conservative chic. The most noticeable 
change is perhaps in the rather sudden 
decline of the various alpacas and 
artificial silks, which are decidedly less 
in evidence than during the last season. 





Two of these airy, graceful evening frocks 
of chiffon or thin crépe Georgette are 


treated differently above. One has the 
flowing scarf, and the other wears its 
huge pearls trailing over a deep V 


Metal brocades in close Indian designs will 
be good, and woolen materials in plaids 
will continue for sports and travel wear. 
Paris has held on to the scarf a sur- 
prisingly long time for a city whose fickle 
tastes change abruptly whenever the wind 
of fashion blows an accessory into such 
prominence that it becomes commonplace. 
But it has done so only because, by clever 
manipulation and the addition of odd 
details, the scarf has been made into some- 
thing more than a mere accessory. By 
twists and by turns it has been forced by the 
Paris dressmakers to become a component 
part of all sorts of costumes. Jenny uses 
a short, narrow scarf of soft material 


Low Level, 
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A forerunner of aulumn is carried 
out in black velvet with the draping 
toward the front, and a _ sash—also 
in front—of white moiré and silver 
fringe. Silver embroidery on the corsage 


worn like a riding-stock, tight around the 
throat with one end hanging loose. Nota 
becoming style, certainly, but one that 
marks her collection and can not be 
ignored. Then there are extremely long, 
soft scarves that are worn with evening 
gowns, one end slipped through a sort of 
noose close to the throat and the two 
ends swaying down the front and back. 

Terra cotta, boie de rose, and dull reds 
on these shades are popular at present, 
but we shall have to wait until next month 
to give a truly reliable prediction as to 
which colors will reign for the fall and 
winter wardrobe. All tans and browns are 
very strongly favored, however, for the 
coming season. 


Millinery Trends 


The most striking feature of the mil- 
linery side of fashion this month is the 
amount of felt hats seen. They have 
been worn all spring and are being worn 
all summer. Black is smartest, beige 
next, and recently the absolutely un- 
trimmed hat of colored felt has taken a 
strong hold of the public fancy. Agnes 
shows these hats in shaded felts in all 


colors, the top of the crown mauve, for 
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Untrimmed Hats and Simple Lines Accentuate 


the Youthfulness of the Summer Mode 


MADELEINE ET 
MADELEINE MOLYNEUX 


The simple, unbound felt hat, above, 
made of plain or shaded material, is the 
omnipresent complement to all types of street 
costumes and to many afternoon frocks besides 


Rose rep is finished with a chemisette of 
organdy, and crépe with a cream background 
is printed with bright flowers. The tunic 
has the new fulness brought to the front 
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instance, shading to deepest pur- 
ple on the brim edges, while a 
crown of mandarin felt shades to 
richest brown. Reboux makes her 
felt hats on the head. Several 
other milliners have copied the 
idea, and the effect is very good. 
They are simple pieces of felt, cut 
and turned up in back or on the 
side, or wherever it is becoming to 
the wearer, and then the ends 
caught or tied in some sort of knot, 
generally on the right side. 

In fact, for all hats simplicity is 
paramount, just as it is in the ex- 
clusive frocks. The unbound felt 
hat, the simply trimmed bangkok, 
and now,.as the end of summer is 
drawing near, the velvet hat, are 
about the only styles in evidence. 
Each summer, in August, one sees 
in France a great rush toward 
black velvet hats, as a sort of pre- 
mature desire for the richness and 
weight of winter fabrics. 


Beauty and Common Sense 

To generalize a bit, it seems as 
though fashion had come to a dead- 
lock with good taste. There seems 
to be a policy of passive resistance 
against all efforts of the great mo- 
distes and couturiéres to bring to 
pass any radical alterations. Wom- 
en are more practical than ever 
before, and having managed to 
reconcile comfort and cut, appar- 
ently they are going to hold tight 
to the results. The natural figure 
is in all probability here to stay, on 
account of its elegance as well as 
for many other reasons. Today 
the small or medium hat with a 
straight-line frock is almost a uni- 
form. Women know now that they 
appear younger and more graceful, 
clothed according to their natural 


lines, than they are in some period 


style whose only attraction is novel- 
ty, and we predict that they will 
cling to the present simple mode. 





To embroider a filmy beige mousseline 
with woul flowers in brilliant colors 
ts a charming idea; to belt it simply 
with blue ribbon is a French thought 


Plaid kasha of red and blue bars on a 
beige ground makes a_ simple street 
frock, the effectiveness of which is 
equaled only by its youthfulness 
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Patterns for this frock may 
be purchased through Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, 
im sizes 14 to 20, for 60 cents 


The numerous variations which 
may be applied to this one- 
piece dress make it practical 
for the young girl from two 
points of view—that of wear- 
img it, and that of acquir- 
ing many dressmaking points 


The Possibilities of the One-Piece Dress Make 


It Serviceable Doren e Young Girl 


HIS. month your thoughts must 

‘ naturally be divided between sum- 
mer and early fall clothes, therefore 

the remaining days of your vacation should 
be a timely moment in which to give you 
a design for a straight-lined frock that 
_may be modified or elaborated according 
to your taste, and made of any material 
according to your need. The foundation 
is most important, in a frock as in every- 
thing else, and line is the main part of 
foundation. nes 
Many one-piece dress patterns do not 
have the set-in sleeve which is necessary 
when a long sleeve is desired, and the 
bodice does not have to be cut so wide 
for the set-in sleeve as for the kimono 
pattern. _The former also gives more free- 
dom of motion, which is what the average 
-young girl needs and wants. In the 
pictures you will see, too, that 
the extra bit of fulness at the 
shoulder in front, allowing the 
back to remain plain, is very 
good. A little shirring at the 
hips means the necessary walk- 
ing room in the skirt without a 
bias seam to stretch out of shape. 
This one pattern will make 
either of the dresses illustrated, 
and many variations may be 
applied. For linen, the more 
tailored model would be smart, 
_ in any becoming neutral tone 


By Edith May Gardner 


with bindings for neck, buttonholes, and 
sleeves in a contrasting brilliant color. 
For instance, gray bound with Lanvin 
green, white with black, brown with burnt 
orange, henna with cream, are all good 
serviceable combinations. 

If smocking is used as shown in the 
illustration, the thread should match the 
binding. Rows of shirring or small pin- 
tucks may replace the smocking if desired. 
The sash does not cross the front of the 
dress, but having crossed the back, it runs 
through the slides at the underarm seams, 
and returns to the center back to be tied 
in a soft knot, leaving the unbroken line 
down the front. 

Should you desire either of the other 
neck finishes, they, too, are included in 
the pattern. If you develop this design in 
woo] twill or French serge for early fall 





school wear, use the long sleeve pattern 
andsmock the lower sleeve that shirrs into 
a narrow band cuff. Of course, the smock- 
ing should be done in silk floss to match 
the braid. 

It seems almost incredible that the 
double-flounced frock could be made from 
the same pattern, but study the lines and 
you will see that it is easily possible. The 
shoulder fulness is held in two soft plaits, 
and the side shirring at the hip is lost under 
the heading of the top flounce. The side 
slides and belt are omitted, and the simple 
neck-line changes the entire aspect of the 
dress. For August or warm September days 
this frock would be smart carried out in 
figured voile bound in taffeta or crépe de 
Chine. It is possible to buy bias folds ready 
to use in silk as well as in cotton fabric, and 
in a variety of widths and colors, but it is 
well to know how to make them 
yourself. To do so, fold the ma- 
terial so that the cross thread 
is parallel with the lengthwise 
thread, then crease this with an 
iron, and draw with a pencil, 
after determining the width 
desired, the lines to be cut. 
Estimate how many strips you 
will need, cut them and sew 
them together, press the seams 
and crease over both edges with 
an iron, and you are ready to 
baste your folds in place. 


That useful thing, a combination after- 
noon and evening hat, of_soft black 
taffeta to set off -a filmy ‘garden frock 
or to complete the demi-toiletie of an 
informal restaurant .dinner... Rawak 


b ) , avelyv We. 
hats are known for their lovely lines ae 





hats—which proves conclusively that all 
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The Nattonal Fashion Service 1s primarily a show win- 
dow, not a shopping department. Its selection 1s only 
from those makers whose distribution 1s wide enough to 
insure your finding their line at some reputable store in 
or near your own home town. The articles pictured on 
the National pages are well-made, of excellent quality 
materials, and their lines and style stand for the best in 
conservative smartness. sk for them by their trade- 
name in your own city. Should you have difficulty 
jinding them, write to Good Housekeeping Fashion 
Department, 119 West goth Street, for information 


HE manufacturers tell us that they 
are making the general run of head 
sizes quite a bit larger in the new fall 


women have not yet bobbed their hair and 


probably are not going to. At least, it will- 


answer the cry of so many people we know, 
for more comfortable hats for the long-haired. 

We head this page with a charming black 
taffeta affair, simple in line, trimmed only 
with plaited self-material and a pearl buckle. 
It is the sort of hat every woman needs for 
the occasional dinner at a restaurant, and the 
sort of hat that will last more than one season. 
Below it, the opposite type of hat is shown, 
a smart little flannel in plaid with mannish 
stitching, the proper thing for all kinds of 
sports wear and the most comfortable. On 
the other page, another sports hat of tan felt 
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A new touch for sports wear is plaid 
flannel. Below is a smart little hat of 
tan and brown with a stitched brim, 
also from Rawak. Its soft brim 
makes it the ideal steamer or traveling 
hat, and its lightness renders it perfect 
for golf or tennis or other sports. 
The fabric hat for country wear 
comes back with methodical regular- 
ity, and this year it should be par- 
ticularly good in a range of colors 






The toque or the hat with the brim 
which hugs the crown is going to 
retain tts popularity this winter; in 
fact, there will be a great diversity of 
sizes and shapes, as this Cupid hat 
below shows. The standard mushroom 
refuses to be cast lightly aside, and 
rightly, for it has been a becoming 
and faithful friend; the rolled brim 
insists on a place and will probably 
lead in millinery for general wear. 
The wide, square, rather heavy crown 
comes to us sponsored by Paris, and 
the small, close hat, with a tilt to its 
brim almost anywhere at all, is also 
promised a most interesting carcer 
























At the right the familiar cloche is 
made a little bit larger by Phipps, 
and the crown is given a wee bit more 
importance, but its smartness is the 
same as ever, and the dignily with 
which it completes the street costume 
is not one whit weakened. For cerlain 
types of face, the cval and narrow, it 
will be difficult to replace the mush- 
room with any other tailored type of 
hat which will be half so becoming 


PHIPPS 


Badger fur is favored for Cupid 
hats, as shown in the one below 
and the toque on the other page. 
It is a becoming treatment, but 
should be worn only by the woman 
with smooth, sleck hair, otherwise 
the effect is likely to be unkempt 
or untidy. The model shows us 
that the picture hat is still with us 


BLUEBIRD 


The ‘sketches above and below show 
two hats by Bluzbird. The top one 
is a velvet and satin quill hat with a 
smart line to the profile view of its 
brim; the lower one illustrates the 
pepular crown made up of many 
~,sections of material. There seems to 
be a diversity of opinion on the fore- 
cast of millinery fabrics, which means, 
as always, that each maker will use 
what he likes the best. Paris tells us 
dull fabrics, however, much felt and 
faille and suede and grosgrain, and we 
are glad, for dull fabrics are more flat- 
tering to the skin than lustrous ones, 
and more becoming against the hair 


BLUEBIRD 


Below is pictured a charming sports hat 
by Phipps, softened by a graceful scarf- 
veil of printed chiffon. This shows 
the best type of rolled brim, beloved 
by American women for general wear 


PHIPPS 






















is pictured. It has a combination 
veil and scarf of chiffon printed 
in‘tans and yellows, which wraps 
round the crown and continues 
down the back to be arranged 
according to the wearer’s fancy. 

In the circle above an excellent 
street hat is shown. It is of faille 
with the becoming mushroom brim 
and a simple trimming of leaves 
in self-material—the perfect com- 
plement to the black or blue serge 
trotteur—tailored frock. Its dig- 
nity reminds us that the cloche 
has not gone out of style; newer 
shapes have come in, perhaps, but 
the flattering brim that turns down 
just a little will always have a 
place of its own and be sponsored 
by well-dressed women. 

How often does the question 
arise as to whether it is better to be 
smartly gowned or becorningly 
gowned! For many times the two 
are not synonymous. And always, 
unhesitatingly, we counsel in favor 
of the latter, with a bit of added 
advice: Know what is becoming 
to your type and stick to it, making 
only the necessary concessions of 
line to the prevailing mode. Nearly 
always, Fashion may be prevailed 
upon to suit you, if you will only 
handle her tactfully. 
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From left to right, boys’ 
gingham suit, 2 to 5 
years, green or tan, 
$1.95. Girls’ gingham 
bloomer dress, 2 to 6, 
lavender or green, $3. 
Imported gingham dress, 
with elaborate hand 
smocking in contrasting 
colors, in blue or green, 
sizes 6, 8, I0, reason- 
ably priced at $9.75 


think of the children’s wardrobe, 

and the shops are full of excellent 
values in this class. On this page are four 
wash dresses for girls of all ages, ranging 
in price from $2.95 to $9.75, and varying 
in style from the tailored to the elaborately 
smocked. Then there is one little suit for 
small brother, with the straight trousers 
which are so becoming. The 
woolen frock of plaid material 
is very smart for the bigger girl, 
and cut on just the lines that 
she will like. 

Perhaps you may think it a 
little early to contemplate buy- 
ing the children’s winter coats, 
but this set for brother and. . 
sister was such good value that ~~ 
we could not resist it. Besides, 
prices are lower now than they 
will be next month, and such 
coats as these are rare. 

On the opposite page we show 
you some sweaters for mother 
and for son. The white sweater 
with colored stripes is so good- 
looking on the growing boy for 
better wear, while the jersey 
is the most practical thing for 
school and play wear. The chif- 
fon alpaca sweater for the girl 
or woman has the smart, new 


AN GUST seems to be a good month to 


A bargain in a little girl’s dress 
of domestic gingham, two pieces 
with plaited skirt and white collars 
and cuffs. It comes in-brown, green 
or a oe 10 to 14, price $4.95 
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Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will promptly buy for you any article 
pictured on either of these two 
pages. Send check or money order to 
us at 119 West goth St., New York 





The twins al the left are 
dressed in brother and 
sister coats and hats of 
blue or brown Cubtex 
with Australian opos- 
sum collars. The coats 
come in sizes I to 4 
for boys and 1 to 6 for 
girls, $16.50. The girl’s 
hat, which has a fur 
trimming, 1s $3.95 and 
the boy’s hat is $3.50 


neck-line which gives it an English feeling. 
Sweaters are one article of wearing apparel 
for which there is no age limit and no sea- 
sonable restrictions. We always need one or 
more, from youth to old age, and new touches. 
are continually being added to them. 

The boy’s suit is an excellent buy, as 
it has a vest and two pair of knickers, 
and vests are going to be worn again by 
the younger generation. They 
are always popular, for they 
add a touch of importance 
and a grown-up feeling to small 
son’s appearance. In blue 
cheviot this suit makes a suit- 
able “‘best”’ suit, and for school 
the mixtures are ideal. Boys 
also love the striped ties and 
the belt, which savor of the 
sporting atmosphere. 

We have chosen the women’s 
dresses with the idea of finding 
something that would besuitable 
to wear on the street for another 
two months, something thin and 

dark, and yet adress which 
wouldadapt itself to house 
weara little later when the 
weather is cooler. These 
are all the type of frock 
that goes easily and com- 
fortably under a coat for 
the early fall and winter. 


Center, excellent plaid flannel 
dress, 10 to 16, tan and brewn, 
or red and navy, $18.50. Do- 
mestic gingham dress, in pink 
or blue checks, 6 to 14, $2.95 








Below in center, boys’ adjustable belt 
in all assorted stripes, price 50 cents. 
Boys’ worsted jersey in gray, maroon, 
or blue, 8 to 18 year sizes, price $2.95 


At the right a fine-qualily chiffon alpaca 
Sweater with the smart, new neck-line. 
In white with either black or copen band, 
the sizes running from 36 to 42, price $15 


Ef The young man above is wearing a sack 
comes in fine while wool with maroon suit with vest and lwo pairs of knickers, 
or red and blue stripes, 8 to 18, in gray or brown mixture, 8 to 18 
price $4.50. White or blue Oxford cloth sizes, $18. In blue cheviot, $22.50 
shirt or blouse, 7 to 14 yrs, price $1.95 Sik tie, assorted stripes, 55 cents 


The smart sweater on the boy above 





A charming street 
dress for the remain- 
ing warm weather, 

of blue or gray XQ 
crépe de Chine :- 

trimmed with Ro--° 
-man-stri ped chiffon, 

sizes 14 to 20,$29.75 


A black canton crépe 
frock, tucked verti- 
cally and horizon- 
tally, and trimmed 


In the center of 
the group is a sports 
dress of heavy crépe 


de Chine, cut on 
excellent lines and 
trimmed with white 
bone buttons; navy, 
white, or green, 
14 to 20, $19.75 
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with a touch of white 
georgette and a gar- 
denia, makes an alt= 
tractive aflerncen cos- 
tume, 14 to 20, $20. 
Comes also in navy 
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DRESS KM A KHRIG iar Deca e 


Fine Lingerie of simple (Desienayon 


upon which one may put many 

stitches while at a porch party, an 
‘informal luncheon, or when listening to 
some one read aloud, are to be found in 
the dainty undergarments shown in this 
lesson. These comprise two sets—one a 
step-in-chemise and nightgown; the other, 
a vest with step-in drawers, and a slip. 

Thenightgown and chemise may be made 
of either cotton or silk material. The best 
cottons to use are batiste and fine nainsook. 
Radium silk or crépe de Chine is preferable 
of the silk materials. Crépe de Chine is 
very durable and launders well, if carefully 
handled. Filet lace edge and medallions 
are used for trimming on this set. A nar- 
row edge should be used for the lower part 
of the chemise, and a wide edge for the top. 
Wash ribbon in a delicate color is used for 
the shoulder-straps of the chemise. 

The vest and drawers may also be made 
of cotton or sil . The materials sug- 
gested for the nightgown and chemise 
are suitable for these garments, or China 
silk may be used for summer wear. The 
trimming bands may be of contrasting 


Stee delightful bits of pick-up work, 





Fig. 1, detail of 
appliqué design; 
Pig. 2, slep- 
| stitching flower 
lo garmeni 





Your Vacation Sewing 


By Laurasl Sal dt eve 


Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
To order patterns of lingerie, write to Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service, New York City 


Patterns for nightgown and slip in sizes 34 to 
40, are 30 cents apiece; step-in chemise, 34 to 
40, 25 cents; vest and step-in drawers, 34 to 40, 
30 cents for the two. Send stamps or check 
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color to that of the garments, and the 
flower design in appliqué should harmonize 
with the whole color scheme. When silk 
is used, the bands may be of soft, plain 
colors, while on cotton garments, charming 
effects may be produced by using dainty, 
little, checked ginghams for both the bands 
and appliqué flowers, the stems and leaves 
being made of green chambray. 
The slip may be made of crépe de Chine, 
pussy-willow, or radium silk. Of these, 
crépe de Chine and_pussy-willow wear 
the better. Lace edging may be used to 
trim the slip, or a most attractive mode of 
decoration is a deep hem at the top, fin- 


ished with hand-hemstitching, and perhaps — 


a design in hemstitching in the front, just 


below the hem. When planning a slip to — 


wear under sheer garments, one shouldavoid 


over-decoration which might detract from — 


the beauty of the outer garment. 


Making the chemise: Sew the tucks at 


the top with a fine running stitch; they 
should then be pressed in all the way to 
the bottom of the garment. Make narrow 
French seams under the arms. Baste the 
lace to the right (Continued on page 177) 





Fig. 3, details of 
leaf construction; 
a, b, and c being 
the three steps 
in the process 


_- ing process. 
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THE MENDING BASKET 







O MAKE clothes grow 

with the growth of: the 

- child requires’ both 

thought and ingenuity. Often 

it is easier to make them taller 

than wider. Here are one or 

two practical ways of increasing 
their size. 

A petticoat that could not 
be lengthened in the usual way 
with a ruffle or piece of wide lace 
or embroidery, without sacri- 
ficing the’ scalloped edge, found 
its way to the mending basket. 
The skirt was ripped from the 
waist, the rough edges pressed 
and trimmed, and a straight 


piece, four inches wide, added _ 
~ across the top of the skirt. The 


new piece was shirred, basted 
in place, and the skirt and waist — 
stitched together. 


_- When it was finished, the 
~, petticoat was found to bea trifle 
_ Jonger than necessary, but this 
- was remedied by a tuck or two 


which served the double pur- 


pose of being decorative and 


also of being in readiness for — 
future lengthening. Although 


it takes a bit more time to put 


in tucks by hand than by machine, 
it is better in the long run, as ma- 
chine stitching, when ripped, leaves 
a double line through which the 
fabric is apt to cut or tear. 

The child’s underwaist illustrated 
is another example of the lengthen- 
This waist was simply 
short-waisted, which fault was easily 
overcome by a double fold of sateen 
stitched to the binding on the bot- 
tom of the waist. The heavy bind- 


ing served as a strong foundation 


on which to sew the buttons. Strips 
of tape, the width of the new ma- 
terial, sewed on lengthwise where 
the buttons are required, would serve 
the same purpose. A button and 
buttonhole were necessary to fasten 
the waist just below the waist-line 
in the center of the back. As only a 
small quantity of material is neces- 
sary to lengthen an underwaist, use 
any new, durable, white goods which 
you happen to have on hand. 


Simple Ways to Lengthen the 


Juvenile Wardrobe 


By Caroline Gray 





Above, we have the smaller pattern placed on big 
sister’s dress, with a few changes to hide its genealogy 





The middy blouse, right in all 
respects except the length of the 
sleeves, was made to serve a 
while longer by cutting the 
sleeves short. When hemmed, 
it was comfortable for the small 
girl or boy, who likes bare arms, 
unhampered by burdensome 
cuffs that get wet and dirty. 

Another instance of adjust- 
ment is shown in the dress of 
the older sister cut to the meas- 
ure of the younger one. Very 
wisely a pattern much the same 
was chosen, the difference in the 
neck-line and trimming altering 
the finished appearance until it 
could not be recognized as made 
over. Too great-stress can not 
be put on the importance of this 
feature in remodeling, as it 
means either happiness or em- 
barrassment to the child. The 
dress illustrated was made over 
from a larger dress, the pattern 
placed on the old one as illus- 
trated in the diagram. 

French and Philippine linge- 
rie, so charming when new, un- 
fortunately does not give the 
greatest service. The soft nain- 

sook or batiste of which it is made 
pulls away around the scallops and 
the eyelets for the ribbon all too 


‘soon, but leaves the rest of the com- 


bination or nightgown, as the case 
may be, still perfect. For a while 
these rents may be darned, but when 
the darns‘become too numerous for 
beauty, cut off two or three inches of 
the worn top straight around under 
the arms. Finish with a straight 
piece of any sort of edging you prefer. 
Embroidery insertion or beading 
with a finished edge, and Irish or 
filet lace are durable as well as dainty 
used in this way. For the shoulder- 
straps, lingerie tape from one-half to 
one inch in width, in white or colors, 
is excellent, as it is soft and attractive 
in appearance and will launder well. 


Sketches at left and at the top of page vis- 

ualize for you various methods of length- 

ening the children’s clothes, and some 

homely ways of adding to their open of life 
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as His Fate 





Louise Dutton 


oes HIS is the end of a perfect day,’ ” 
T. A. quoted softly. 
It was not quite the end, but 
the red June sun framed in T. A.’s 
high window was sinking fast into the low 
line of islands across T. A.’s gray river. 
T. A. did not watch it. His blue, near- 
sighted eyes peered eagerly, wistfully, at 
the thing in his hand. 

T. A. did not know what it was. That, 
indeed, was why he had bought it. For 
T. A. there could be no better reason. On 
the way home from a long and expensive 
afternoon in the permanent rummage 
shops, he had seen it in the cluttered win- 
dow of his friend, the junk man, and had 
paid a dollar for it, top price for the junk 
man and also T. A.’s last dollar, saved to 
buy dinner. The gold lacquered cabinet 
where he kept his canned goods was empty 
of its last tin of caviare. He would have no 
dinner tonight, but there would be other 
nights on which he could dine, and he had 
instead, tonight, a new toy, a new treasure. 

“Buy primroses to feed your soul— ” 
he muttered. 

But it was not beautiful, T. A.’s new 
treasure. It was a small, squat object of 
metal; T. A.’s two hands almost hid it. 
What the metal was did not yet appear, for 
it was black with age and dirt, but it was 
very heavy. It was shaped roughly and 
unevenly, with long, curving sides, a small, 
unsteady base, and a smaller opening at 
the top. Two bulges at the corners were 
handles. Was it acasket,a vase, Pandora’s 
box? It was like all these, but more like 
something else; something T. A. had seen, 
but where he could not recall. 

On the battered trencher table before 
him, neatly arranged in jars and flagons of 
strangely assorted colors and shapes, were 
cleaning fluids and pastes all of his own 
invention, and soft cloths of chamois and 
silk. T. A. chose one with deliberation, 
grasped his new toy tenderly, and began to 
rub it. 

“Strange!” he said presently. 

Marianina Myers of the Follies, Michael 
Moran, chauffeur, and Buck Dugan of the 
police force, his neighbors and friends. were 
all working tonight at their various trades. 


He would have no callers. He had the 
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evening before him for this work. It was 
work which he loved, which he always did 
slowly, as if he were playing with tubes for 
a new palette, improvising chords on an 
old and beloved violin. But now he was 
working fast, too fast. His hands fumbled 
eage-ly, feverishly, with his delicate tools, 
dropped a cherished bottle and broke it. 
They seemed to be directed, driven, by 
some force outside him which he could not 
control. 

‘“‘What—what are you?” said T. A. 

He addressed the question to the small, 
smutty object in his hand, which quite 
naturally did not reply, but he felt, at the 
moment when he spoke, a queer, tingling 
sensation in the palm of his hand. It came, 
no doubt, from the acids with which he was 
working, yet he had worked with them 
often and had never felt it before. 








al 


“One moment,” he muttered. 

Measuring the quantity correctly with 
trained eyes, he poured from three gold- 
topped bottles into a shallow bowl of 
Sandwich glass liquids of three lurid colors, 
which blended into a murky fluid like 
inferior and diluted ink. Into this he 
sprinkled a handful of gray-white powder 
from a Sheffield snuff-box. It dissolved at 
once, with a little hissing sound. 

“ “Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,’ ” 
T. A. quoted, for this mixture was as po- 
tent as any witches’ brew. He slipped his 








purchase. into the murky bath, let it lie 
hidden there for five minutes by his ancient 
watch, then folded it into the softest of his 


gentle and firm, as when he bathed Michael 
Moran’s twins. He leaned close to the win- 
dow and _ held it high into the sunset light. 

‘““A good piece. An excellent piece.” 

The words stuck in T. A.’s throat. They 
were true enough, but they did not describe 
the glittering thing in his hand. 

It was a lamp, this thing which he held. 
The hole in the top and two smaller holes 
were for the wick to pass through. The 
shape was not Greek or Roman, no shape 
that he knew. The metal was not copper 
or bronze, but gold. Pure, beaten gold. 
On the shining surface a pattern appeared, 
clearly traced by T. A.’s potent fluid, but 
hard to read, a tangle of written characters 
in some language so old that T. A. could 

not name it, and half-seen figures of strange 
beasts and stranger men. The two handles 
were two dragons each with one eye, and 
the eyes were uncut jewels, topaz or yellow 
diamond. Golden eyes. 

“A lamp,” T. A. said, “a very old and 
very beautiful lamp. And that is all.” 

The golden eyes stared scornfully at 


- the other eye stared harder. 
cloths and patted it dry. His hands were ~. 


T. A’s heart was beating strangely. 
“The third wish first,” 
“and—and I know what 


he whispered, 
it will be” 


T. A. and T. A. stared back at them. One 
eye’seemed, as the light left it, to close, and 
sippAn tele 
again in one hand, in both hands where 
they touched the lamp, that curious, 
tingling thrill, as if something pricked or 
stung him. 

“Aladdin’s lamp!” he said. 

T. A. spoke in low, awed tones as if he 
believed the preposterous statement he 
had made. In his little, silent room there 
was no one to contradict it. He was alone 
with the lamp. The gold of it seemed in 
the gloom to create and gather light. It 
shone at him softly. 

“The lost lamp. The wishing lamp. If 
you were—if you are that lamp—you have 
come to me too late. I am old, and my 
dream is dead. I have no wish to make.” 

T. A. started in his chair. There must 
be some secret spring in the lamp, for this 
time it had really pricked him. 

“Vou are right,” he said. ‘“The man 
who owns the wishing lamp must wish on 
it. I shall make three wishes, as in the 
fairy-tales.” 

He paused to frame them, then went on 
very solemnly. 

“T wish for love, for money, and for 
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one other thing. The conventional three 
wishes. I can not recall what the third 
wish should be, but you have had experi- 
ence. I leave it to you. Fair enough?” 

It seemed to be, for the pricking sensa- 
tion stopped. The lamp felt warm in his’ 
hands, a glowing, pleasant warmth like the 
heat of new-kindled fires. T. A. pressed it 
gently three times. 

“All set,” he said encouragingly. “Bring 
on the wishes. All three at once or in any 
order convenient.” 

Then he sat still, very still, and waited. 
His dark little room grew darker, and he 
could feel between his hands the lamp 
growing colder, very cold. 

“Take your time,” he said. 
old, like me, and—” 

T. A. did not finish the sentence. Deep 
in his incantations he had heard no steps 
outside, no knocking at his door, which 
indeed he had thought to be locked, but 
the door was opening, opening suddenly 
and silently. A figure stood framed there, 
a ragged and dingy figure too small for a 
man, too wiry and alert for a child. 

“Are you the slave of the lamp?” T. A. 
asked politely. 

“Never you mind who I am,” said a 
shrill, shrewd voice. “Are you the guy 
they call T. A.?” 

“For my sins, I am,” T. A. admitted. 

“Then a party downstairs gaye me five 
dollars to tell you she wants you. She 
wants you quick.” 

‘What party? Down how many stairs?” 

T. A., at the door, called the question 
into the empty night. The messenger had 
spoken with the accent of the OD East 


“Vou are 
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Side, but perhaps it was the slave of the 
lamp, for it could still vanish. From some- 
where on the roofs above a shrill laugh 
echoed faintly, but T. A. did not pause to 
listen. He started promptly down his 
five flights of stairs. 

Behind the familiar doors that he passed, 
there was no sign of mysterious parties in 
trouble, no sign of life. Half the doors were 
dark, and the winding stairs were darker. 
The big court below was empty. The 
street outside was empty, too. 

““A’ party called you. She does not 
want you now,’” T. A. began in the 
depressing phrase he had heard too often 
from telephone operators. Then he saw 
something which checked the words on his 
lips. 

It was just round the corner of Iroquois 
Place, where the street lights stopped and 
the dim world of the water front began. 
It was a car parked at the curb, with the 
engine still chugging. A small, correct, 
and inconspicuous town car. A small, 
correct chauffeur sat stiffly erect in front. 
The doors and windows were closed and 
heavily curtained as if the car were quite 
empty. T. A. shrank back for a minute 
into the shadow of the archway. His 
heart was beating strangely. He saw that 
he still held’ the lamp in his hand. . He 
dropped it into a pocket of his smock and 
buttoned it in with fingers that trembled. 

“The third wish first,’ he whispered, 
“and—and I know now what it will be.” 

Then he stepped out of the archway and 
walked with firm and unhurried steps 
toward the little, closed car. The chauffeur 
did not turn toward him or seem to see him, 
but as he reached it the door opened a 
crack, then wider, and a voice spoke from 
the car. It was a woman’s voice, husky 
and low, disguised quite obviously, but 
with a thrilling sweetness that could not be 
disguised—muted music of old violins. 

“Mr. Arden? Will you please get in?” 
it said. 


A. sipped through the half-opendoor in- 

* to black darkness. A hand touched his 
wrist, guiding him. It was so light that he 
hardly felt the touch, but it was a woman’s 
hand. He groped for it, lost it, sank into 
a seat which he could not see, then the door 
slammed shut behind him. He heard the 
faint but unmistakable sound of a key 
turned in a lock, then a louder purr from 
the engine, and the car swung into action. 


It lurched round one corner, round another, 


then, throbbing beneath him like a* wild 


thing released, it darted on straight ahead. 


T. A., thrown back against the cushions. 
braced himself in his corner. The cush- 
ions were deep, and soft, and from them, 
from somewhere in the car, came a delicate 
scent, the perfume of many flowers or one 
flower. There was no sound to show that 
he was not alone in the car. He spoke 
softly into the scented dark, and a voice— 
the woman’s voice again—answered from 
close beside him. 

“Your chauffeur is more competent than 
he appears.” 

“He has need to be tonight. And so have 
you, Mr. Arden.” 

“Indeed. And why?” 

“A woman in distress—in trouble—needs 
your help. Will you give it?” 

“It would seen that I have no choice,” 
T. A. suggested dryly. 

“You have not!” 


“You are frank. But can you not be a 


Golden Eyes 


little more explicit?” T. A. asked gently. 
‘“T have never been kidnapped before, and 
I find myself, both literally and figura- 
tively, so much in the dark. What help do 
you want and why do you want it from 
me?” 

“I can ask it of no one else—I want you, 
Mr. Arden, to put yourself under my 
direetion and do what I tell you to do for 
one hour. No-less and—no more. An 
hour is not long, but it will be long enough, 
if all I have heard’ of you is true. 
promise?”’ 

“Tf I do not?” 

“You will.” 

“You flatter me,” T. A. admitted, ‘‘and 
you interest me. This woman in distress 
is yourself, Madame?” 

“Ves.” . } : 

“Then I promise, but upon one, condi- 
tion. A small one. Turn on the light in 
your Car.” 

“There is no light in the car.” 

“Permit me to correct you.” 


AS HE spoke, T. A.’s hand-slipped along 
the padded wall to a tiny button and 
pressed it. Rose-shaded light, faint as the 
flame of a flawed opal, flooded the car, and 
he saw against cushions of blackest velvet, 
pressed into the farthest corner, a dark- 
cloaked, shrinking figure, a fluttering of 
shrouding veils, a hand that clutched at 
them, holding them closer, and a face. 

It was a woman’s face. T. A. saw that, 
but little more. It shone pale through the 
cloudy chiffon that framed it, like night 
mists choking a star. Behind the cloud red 
lips smiled at him, but he could not see 
their contour. Wide, startled eyes gazed 
at him, but they had no color, only a dark, 
soft brightness of masked and golden 
flame. T. A. leaned closer, looking, trying 
to look deeper into the eyes, and then he 
could not see them. 

With a movement so quick that he 
could not check or follow it, the passive 
figure slipped forward; a hand wrapped in 
the cloak shot upward and struck at the 
globe above it. Once only, but there was 
a crash, a tinkle of falling glass, and the 
car was in darkness again. Gold-shot 
darkness that danced before T. A.’s eyes. 

“You are not hurt, Mr. Arden?” the 
woman’s voice asked softly. “I—I° am 
sorry, but you must see tonight only what 
I choose to show you.” -- 

“T saw nothing,” T. A. said quickly, 
“but—I saw enough.” 

“What did you see?” : 

“A face behind a veil. “As a slave of 
Romance, which somewhat against my 
will, I have always been; what more should 
I wish to see?’ From now on, such as I am, 
I am quite at your service; believe me.” 

“I believe you, Mr. Arden; I must. 
And Twill tell you now what’ you have to 
do.” 

“Nothing criminal, I hope?” T. A. said 
gayly. “I recently devoted an evening to 
crime, and I have tired of it.” 

“One thing only, something quite easy, 
quite simple. You have only to—to—” 

“Yes, Madame?” T. A. prompted gently. 

“To marry me.” 

“That will be all?” 

“Do not laugh at me, Mr. Arden. Ihave 
your promise. I could hold you to it with- 
out explaining at all, but as clearly as I 
can, in the time that we have, I am pre- 
pared to explain. My—our marriage will 
not be like other marriages.” 


You’ 


“No marriage is,” T. A. interrupted. 
“It will right a great wrong, change the 
course of a life, and it will end at—at the 
altar.” ; 
‘““Melodrama!’’ i 
“And life; the two are the same, though 
to learn that we have to live. It has been 
for me a long and sad lesson. I shall begin, 
if you please, at the beginning, though 
there will be no names and no dates in 
this story. Many years ago—” 
“In a kingdom by the sea??” T. A. 
supplied softly. ; Lege 
“In a garden, a golden garden of life, 
there were a girl and a boy.” eet 
“A golden girl?” i 
“Only a girl and a boy, yet they were: 
more, for they loved with a golden love. 


} 


There was a voice which sang to them in — 
that garden; it sings now to the world, but: — 
then it sang to them, to the tune of the | 
sunny sea by day and the nightingales at 


night, golden music, and of the music and 


of their untouched youth love was born 


in their hearts, full grown. 


= as acted 
“It was a strange love, Mr. “Arden, a — 


wonderful love. It was too great, too 
strange for their hearts, which were so 
young. It troubled and hurt and thrilled 
them, leading them into high places and, 
dark ones.. It was a burden upon them, a 
wind of fate that drove them, two figures: 
drifting before it, children of fate, blood 
of the Valkyrs, koenigskinder— ent ol 


‘““There once were two prince’s children — 
Who loved when the world was so young — 
But never were happy together” 


“A faulty translation,” T. A. said, “but: 


a charming song. And a charming story, 
though I have heard others like it. ; 


‘Con- 
tinue it, Madame. They were as _gods, 
these children?” tae es 


“AS GODS, but—they were not gods. _ 


They were afraid of their love. They 
did not give their hearts to it. ‘The prince 
did not tell of his passion.’ Their hands, 
touched and clung in the white, Italian 


moonlight, but not their lips—never their 


lips. 

but it is not good to:be afraid.” 4, 
“It is black sin,” T. A. said, very low. f 
“Black sin, and it was punished. Into 

the golden garden a—a serpent came.” ~ 


“A man?” >. 


“A man, young as the boy, but older, 


They were young, ‘poor children, — 


aes 45%, 


= ae ea I cates 


ae 


for he was of an ancient race, tired and old 


of soul and wise. ‘They were poor, the ‘girl 
and the boy. She had no dower but her 
beauty, and her father, whom she loved, 
had no other asset; he had gambled the 
rest away. The boy had a little fortune, 
enough to buy his magic horse and his 
golden spurs if he rode alone. The man’ 
was rich; he could, he did, like the men of 
his house before him, spend with both 
hands to buy ugly and evil things and still 
be very rich.” SURO 


“He bought the girl with the fortune?” 


T. A. asked. > 
“He could not buy the girl with the 
fortune, and the failure—his first—in- 


trigued him. He lingered in the garden. . 


His shadow lay black upon it. Doubt, 
fear, and pride grew in the two young 
hearts, and in his heart two black passions 
grew, desire for the girl and hate of the 
golden boy. When his time was ripe and a 
weapon came to his hand, he struck at them 
both—to kill.” (Continued on page 122) 
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A MESSAGE 


Do you realize that all recipes, 
cookery methods, and research 
material included in the Depart- 
ment of Cookery pages represent 
the results of thorough, scientific 
testing by trained workers? 


ra 





VERY housewife has a 
number of interests which 
consume her time. Some 
women feel that it is im- 

possible to do full justice to both 
their homes and outside interests, 
and often sacrifice one for the 
other. But it is possible for the 
home-maker to give her atten- 
tion to both of these without 
neglecting either of them or fail- 
ing to serve her family palatable 
meals. 

There are on the market both 
gas and electric ranges which 
have ovens so well insulated that 
a great deal of the cooking can be 
done by retained heat. By the 
efficient use of a well-insulated 
oven an entire meal can be cooked 
while the housewife is entertain- 
ing her friends, attending a mati- 
née or a lecture, or taking the 
children for a walk in the park. 

The meal is placed in the oven, 
the heat applied for a definite 
length of time, and then turned 
off. The housewife does not need 
to give her dinner a thought after this 
until it is time to serve it. Besides saving 
the housewife’s time, which is of great 
importance, it also saves on the amount 
of fuel consumed. The exact- amount of 
saving will depend upon how well the 
housewife plans her meal. 

In order to secure the greatest: efficiency 
possible in preparing fireless oven meals, 
the ovens should be filled to capacity 
whenever doing any cooking which extends 
over a length of time. The ovens will vary 
somewhat in size. This, and the quantity 
of each dish to be prepared, will naturally 
cause some variation in the number of 
dishes which can be prepared at one time. 
Select, when possible, utensils of just the 
capacity needed. By selecting them of 
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possible ‘to obtain perfect bak- 
results by using a fireless oven 


various shapes, it is often found that more 
utensils can be placed in the oven. Glass, 
earthenware, or metal utensils may be 
used. For any dish which is to be browned, 
use uncovered utensils. For boiling, 
covered utensils will be needed, but do 
not use a cover with a wooden handle, or 
it will become charred. 

Before preheating the oven or putting 
the food into the utensils, it is advisable 
to try them out in the exact position in 
which they will be used. The first oven 
rack should be placed so that there will be 
free circulation of air under the utensils. 
If a second rack is used, in most instances 
it should be placed so that it just clears 
the tops of the utensils below. Do not 
allow glass or earthenware utensils to 
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touch other utensils or the sides 
of the oven. It is not advisable 
to allow any of the utensils to 
come in contact with each other 
or the sides of the oven, as this 
might interfere with the even- 
ness of heat distribution. These 
ovens are all equipped with 
dampers which give a circulation 
of air when open and which are 
closed to prevent excessive escape 
of heat by this avenue. In elec- 
tric ranges, the damper may be 
closed when the heat is turned 
on, but in gas ovens the dampers 
must be kept open while the gas 
is lighted, and then closed imme- 
diately when the gas is turned 


which is in the oven. One type 
of range has a clock which may 
be set for the time the gas is to 
be kept on; when this time has 
elapsed, the gas is automatically 
shut off and the damper closed. — 

The ovens of the electric ranges 
are controlled by two switches, 
each of which may be adjusted 
to high, medium, or low heat. 
In preheating the electric oven, 
turn both switches to high. 
When the food is placed in the 
oven, the upper switch should 
be turned off, and the lower 
switch left at high or adjusted 
to medium or low, depending 
upon the degree of heat to be 
maintained. Gas ovens should be. pre- 


heated with the gas turned on full, making 


sure that the dampers are all open. Meals 
may be started in a cold oven, but we feel 
that this is more or less an emergency 
measure, and that the most satisfactory 
results are to be obtained by using a heated 
Oven, ~x, 

The length of time the dinner is left 
in the oven is determined by the article 
which requires the longest cooking. In, 
most instances this will be the meat. There 
are a number of desserts and vegetables 
which may be cooked at the same time, 
although some are more adaptable to long 
cookery periods than others. Potatoes 
should not be boiled over a long period 
of time, as they will become water-soaked. 


-..-m 


off, in order to retain all the heat 





This entire meal was 
cooked at one time in ~ 
a fireless oven with*a 
saving of time and fuel 


Cabbage and spinach are not so adaptable 
to extended oven boiling as string-beans, 
shelled beans, peas, carrots, onions, and 
parsnips. Potatoes and tomatoes, how- 
ever, when escalloped, may both be given 
long cookery. The temperature of the 


oven and the time of cooking will also - 


influence the type of dessert. Two-crust 
pies are not satisfactory for long-period 
cookery, as the under crust will become 
soaked. ‘Fruit deeps,” with top crust 
only, some puddings such as those listed 
in the menus, and baked apples may be 
cooked over a long period of time. Other 
desserts may be baked in the oven on the 
direct heat and removed before the gas or 
current is turned off. 

Some sample menus which were tested 
in various fireless ranges in the Institute 
kitchens are given. These will give the 
housewife ideas of how she may use these 
ranges for the greatest efficiency. These 
menus give only the dishes which were 
prepared in the ovens. They may be 
added to as the housewife desires. She 
may also find it necessary to cook fewer 
dishes in her oven, or if her oven is large 
or the dishes small, she may prepare more 
dishes in order to fill the oven to capacity. 
Soups may be cooked with any of the 
meals, adding the milk just before serving. 
It may also be convenient to prepare a 
dish for the next day’s lunch. An extra 
vegetable, macaroni or rice, may be cooked. 
If the baking time is long enough, dried 
‘beans may be cooked in the oven. Cereal 
also may be cooked in the oven in a double- 
boiler, using one which does not have a 
wooden handle. 

For the first dinner, a baking pan with 
a trivet for the chicken, a covered cas- 
serole for the potatoes, an uncovered dish 
for the peach tapioca and a covered cas- 
serole or saucepan for the peas were 
tested for space allotment in the oven. 
The chicken, which had been cleaned 
and trussed for roasting, was weighed 
and then dredged with seasoned flour and 





MENUS 


Roast Chicken 


Scalloped Potatoes Peas 
Peach Tapioca 
Roast Beef 
Pan-Roasted Potatoes Onions 


Apple Pandowdy 


Creole Steak 
Asparagus 
Chocolate Layer Cake 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Peas and Carrots 


Coffee Soufflé Pie 


Pea Soup 
Meat Loaf 
Baked Potatoes Lima Beans 
Baked Apples 


Savory Chicken 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 


Rice Tapioca Pudding 





While the food is being brought to a boil, 
the hood should be partially lowered over 
the utensils and entirely lowered to the 
stove surface during the ‘“‘fireless’’ period 


Cauliflower 


Ovington Bros. 
of New York City 
hen Cant Sma cine sie 
serving dishes 


placed on the trivet in the baking-pan. 
The scalloped potatoes were prepared as 
usual, placed in the casserole, and covered. 
The peas were barely covered with boiling, 
salted water and closely covered. For the 
Peach Tapioca, one cupful of pearl tapioca 
was soaked overnight, or for several hours, 
in four cupfuls of water, substituting some 
peach juice if convenient. Then ‘it was 
placed in a double-boiler with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt and one-third to two- 
thirds of a cupful of sugar, depending on 
whether canned or fresh peaches are used. 
This was cooked until the tapioca began 
to get clear. In the bottom of a greased 
casserole was placed a layer of sliced 
peaches, then one of tapioca, and repeated. 
The oven was preheated to 500° F. and 
the dinner placed in the oven. The heat 
was left on six minutes for each pound of 
chicken, or twenty-four minutes for a 
four-pound chicken. If it is an electric 
oven, turn off the broiler switch and leave 
the oven switch on “high” for ten minutes 
and “medium” for fourteen minutes. -The 
heat was turned off, the oven dampers 
closed, and the cooking completed on 
retained heat for fifteen minutes for each 
pound. At the end of one hour of cooking 
on retained heat, the dinner was satisfac- 
torily cooked. If, however, the housewife 
wishes to be away from home, the dinner 
may be cooked with direct heat for five 
minutes to each pound of chicken, and 
then on retained heat for such time as she 
is away from home. The temperature, 
of course, will drop until the dinner cooks 
very slowly. If the dinner is not hot 
enough for serving when the housewife 
returns, the gas may be lighted or the 
current turned on for a few minutes to 
yreheat the food. 

For the second dinner, a Delmonico 
Roast, weighing four and one-half pounds 
after it was boned and rolled, was selected. 
After weighing, it was dredged with sea- 
soned flour and placed on a trivet in a 
baking-pan. The onions were peeled, 





placed in a casserole or sauce- 
pan, barely covered with boil- 
ing, salted water, and the lid 
placed on them. The oven was 
preheated to 550° F. and these 
two dishes placed in it. Fora 
medium roast of beef, the 
length of time for cooking with 
direct heat is five minutes to 
the pound or _ twenty-three 
minutes in this case. In the 
meantime, the potatoes. were 
pared and an Apple Pandowdy 
or “fruit deep” prepared of any 
seasonable fruit. At the end of 
ten minutes, when some fat had 
cooked out into the dripping 
pan, the potatoes were placed 
around the roast and the pie 
was placed in the oven. At the 
end of thirteen minutes the heat 
was turned off, the dampers closed, and 
the dinner cooked on retained heat for 
seven minutes to the pound with an 
additional fifteen minutes. At the end 
of this time the dinner was well cooked. 
Here again, however, the dinner may be 
left in the oven over a longer period of 
time. At the end of one hour and fifteen 
minutes of retained heat, the roast was 
still medium rare. When cooked on re- 
tained heat for two hours and fifteen 
minutes, the roast was well done. The 
dinner may be left in still longer if the 
housewife desires. 

For the third dinner, a slice of round 
steak cut at least one inch thick was se- 
lected. Both sides of the steak were 
dredged with flour and seared. It was 
then placed in a large casserole with 
onions, potatoes, and stewed tomatoe 
placed over and around it and the casserole 
covered. A chocolate layer cake was also 
prepared by a standard recipe. In the 
meantime, the oven was preheated to 
375° F. and the meat and cake placed in 
the oven. If an electric oven is used, 
turn off the broiler switch and turn the 
Oven switch to medium. In the mean- 
time the asparagus was cleaned, cut in 
pieces, and covered with boiling, salted 
water. The asparagus was covered, and 
at the end of twenty minutes the cake and 
casserole cover were removed and the 
asparagus was placed in the oven. The 
cooking was continued on direct heat for 
ten minutes. The heat was 
then turned off, the dampers 
closed, and the dinner cooked 
on retained heat for two 
hours or longer, as the house- 
wife wishes. With this din- 
ner it should be possible to 
cook at least one dish for the 
next day’s lunch. 

For the fourth menu a leg 
of lamb weighing five pounds 
was selected. As a leg of 
lamb is to be well done, it is 
quite suited for the long 
cooking. Itshouldbe dredged 
with seasoned flour and 
placed on a trivet with the 
knuckle side down. Six uni- 
form, medium sweet potatoes 


Try the utensils in the posi- 
tion in which they will be used, 
seeing that they do not touch 


others or the sides of the oven 
74 





By the efficient planning of meals it 
is possible to cook at one time foods 
filling the oven to capacity, without any 
additional expenditure of fuel or time 


were scrubbed, the peas shelled, and the 
carrots scraped and diced. A pie shell was 
also prepared.” The peas and carrots were 
placed in separate containers, barely cov- 
ered with boiling, salted water, and the 
utensils closely covered. The entire din- 
ner was placed in an oven which had been 
preheated to 500° F., placing the pie shell 
on an upper shelf. At the end of twelve to 
fourteen minutes the pie shell was removed. 
The leg of lamb should be roasted with direct 
heat for six to seven minutes per pound, 
making thirty to thirty-five minutes for 
the heat to be on. At the end of this time, 
the heat was turned off, the dampers were 
closed, and the cooking was completed on 
retained heat for two and one-half hours 
or longer, as the housewife desires. For 
filling the pie shell, a gelatin pie mixture 
or a filling which may have a whipped 
cream covering is a very good choice, as 
it does away with having to heat the oven 
for a meringue. After cooking, the carrots 
and peas were combined. They may then 
be served buttered or with a cream sauce. 
For the next dinner, a meat loaf was 
prepared by a standard recipe and formed 
into a loaf in a baking-dish. Uniform, 
medium-sized potatoes were scrubbed. If 
a crisp skin is desired, they may be dried 
and rubbed with an unsalted fat. Fresh 
lima beans were shelled and then covered 
with boiling, salted water just before 
placing in the oven and the cover placed 
on the utensil. To the purée and liquor 








from one can of peas or an equal 
quantity of fresh cooked peas 
was added one small peeled 
onion whole, two stalks of 
celery, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and three cupfuls of boiling 
water. The vessel was then 
closely covered. Apples were 
prepared for baking in the usual 
way. The entire dinner was 
placed in an oven which had 
been preheated to 4oo° F. If 
it is an electric oven, turn the 
broiler switch off and the oven” 
switch to medium and bake on 
direct heat for twenty-five 
minutes. At the end of fifteen 
minutes the apples were basted 
with their sirup. After the 
twenty-five minutes of direct 
heat, the dinner was cooked on retained 
heat for one hour and forty-five minutes. 
If the dinner is cooked over a longer period 
of time, the potatoes should be omitted 
or prepared in some other way, such as 
escalloped potatoes, as the baked potatoes 
will become soggy when they cool off in the 
oven. When baking this dinner for three 
to five hours, the meat loaf should be madé 
moister than when baked for a shorter 
time. When the baked apples are removed 
from the oven, they should be sprinkled 
with sugar and placed under the broiler 
flame to melt the sugar and brown deli- 
cately. They should then be chilled for 
serving. When the soup was taken from 
the oven, the onion and celery were re- 
moved, and two cupfuls of milk were 
added. Cream may be used for part of 
the milk. 

For the last dinner, a six-pound chicken 
cut for fricassée was selected. Each piece 
was dredged with well-seasoned flour and 
sautéd in hot fat until a golden brown. 
The pieces were placed in a large casserole, 
and over and around it were placed twelve 
small white onions peeled, three stalks of 
celery cut in inch pieces, and two carrots 
sliced. It was then sprinkled with one 
teaspoonful of salt, three cupfuls of 
strained tomatoes were added, the whole 
was dotted with a tablespoonful of butter, 
and the casserole covered. A head of 
cauliflower was broken into flowerets and 
allowed to stand in salted water for an 
hour. The sweet potatoes 
were pared, sliced length- 
wise, and placed in a baking- 
dish. Over them was poured. 
a sirup made by cooking 
together until thoroughly 
blended one cupful of brown: 
sugar, two-thirds of a cupful 
of water, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. A Rice 
Tapioca Pudding was pre- 
pared and poured into a 
greased pudding-dish. The 
cauliflower was put into a 
covered utensil with enough 
boiling, salted water to 
barely cover. The entire 
dinner was put into an oven 
which had been preheated to 
375° F. The pudding re- 
quires two or three hours 
of baking at 350° F. This 
(Continued on page 126) 
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A small whisk broom 
will generally keep the 
asbestos collars of wickless 
‘oil stoves very clean 


To clean the wicks of the 
wick type of oil range, use 
a piece of tissue-paper 
wrapped around the finger 


Successful Cooking on Oil Ranges 


Bi yeeirt heel 


The. lnstituse 


N MANY homes the use of an oil range 
js an all-year-round proposition, and 
there are few of us who have not at 
some time or another experienced the 

necessity of using an oil range in accom- 
plishing oven and top stove cookery for at 
least a few weeks, if only in a summer 
bungalow. To those of us who have had 
this experience the disagreeableness of 
kerosene oil smoke and smell is no new 
story, but this need not be true, and right 
here the Department of Cookery is going 
so far as to say that perfect cookery can 
be accomplished with an oil range, at the 
same time entirely eliminating all the 
unpleasant features. 

Oil ranges, in general, are divided into 
two classes, the wick and wickless type, 
each simple and efficient in operation if 
correctly used. It does not matter ma- 
terially which type you purchase. We 
have found by actual test in our kitchens, 
however, that if the oil range is to be used 
for baking, roasting, broiling, and top 
stove cookery, a three or four-burner size 
is most efficient. This will permit you to 
use a one- or two-burner oven for baking 
and still have a burner available for top 
stove cooking at the same time. 

While we do not wish to burden you 
with a list of do’s and don’ts, there are a 
few important factors which must be borne 
’ in mind if you wish to get the greatest 
efficiency from your oil range. 

The wise housewife, before attempting 
any cookery whatever, should see to it 
that her oil range is set absolutely level. 


IM MS Dore keris oc 


Has Found It a Matter of Proper Care 


This is particularly true of the wickless 
type of range. If it is not equipped with 
patent levelers, cardboard or thin strips 
of wood will be found excellent for the 
purpose. If the range is not level, excess 
oil may get to the burner during operation, 
or the oil will creep over the collar when 
not in operation, both of which will cause 
undue smoke and odor. 

In the wick type of range, although it 
is desirable, of course, for the range to set 
level, it is usually dirty burners and wicks 
which cause the trouble. The easiest way 
of keeping them always clean is to give them 
just a bit of care each day; probably the 
best time is just before starting the baking 
and cooking of the day. With this type of 
range the important -factor is to see that 
the wick itself is kept absolutely ‘clean. 
Too many people make the mistake of 
trimming or cutting the wick. This should 
not be done.» It is better to wrap a piece of 
tissue-paper tightly around the first finger 
and break off the charred wick by patting 
down the entire surface of it. Do not rub 
in a circular motion, as this will cause 
unevenness of the wick. One type of range 
has a patent device for doing this. 

For the wickless type of range, remove 
the chimney and spreader, if there is one, 
and with a small whisk broom gently 
brush off. the burners and asbestos collars. 
If this routine cleaning has not been 
properly done or it has been your fortune 
to come in possession of a “hand-me- 
down” range, more strenuous cleaning will 
have to be done. For this cleaning we have 


found the following suggestion helpful: 

Take out the collar and scrape off any 
charred carbon which may have col- 
lected on the burner bow] or collar. We 
do this with a small screw driver or knife. 
Then wipe off with a cloth wound over 
the blade of the knife. This will get most 
of the carbon out of the burner bowl, but 
small particles of it may drop down into 
the main feed pipe. To get rid of these 
particles, a hat pin should be run down 
through the hole which supplies the oil 
to the burner bowl from the feed pipe; 
then unscrew the nut at the end of the 
range farthest from the supply tank and 
flush the oil through it, which will carry 
out any sediment which may have col- 
lected there. If your range has not been 
given proper care, the perforated chimney 
tube inside the burner bowl may have 
got in bad condition. If so, it must be 
taken. out and brushed thoroughly to get 
all’sediment out of the perforations. It 
is possible that this may never have to 
be done. 

-Many housekeepers have the erroneous 
idea that an oil range is dangerous to use. 
To them we would answer that an oil range 
of our approved type is perfectly safe. We 
have but one precaution to offer: Make 
sure of the source of your kerosene. If you 
buy it from a garage where gasoline is sold, 
make sure that it is not measured in a con- 
tainer which has held gasoline; even a 
small amount would cause trouble. 

Because of the many inquiries which we 
receive concerning (Continued on page 134) 


The housewife should 
make every effort to 
have her picnic bas 
kets attractively 
filled with such 
foods as will please 


Filling 


HE picnic spirit is born in us, and 

it is with the keenest expectancy 

that we watch the mysterious prepa- 

rations involved in the packing of a 
picnic basket with its toothsome contents. 
For the seaside picnic, there are varieties 
of sandwiches dainty in their fillings, crisp 
salads, and plenty of fruit and cake to 
round out the juicy steak, fried potatoes, 
and coffee which will be cooked on the 
open fire. Or there are a choice of sliced 
cold meats with piquant relishes, very 
simple sandwiches, and fruit salad and 
cake as a top-off for the “woods outing.” 
Or it may be an automobile trip when 
the dish of creamed chicken, piping hot 
as it comes from its container constructed 
to keep food hot or cold, will just touch 
the spot. 

Whatever the outing, the housewife 
should use every care in making all her 
picnic appointments as pleasing to the eye, 
as delightful to the taste, and as simple 
in service as she can. The retail market 
now offers many picnic baskets spacious 
yet convenient to carry. Some of them 
have the unique feature of a metal lining 








the Picnic 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 
Evolved in the Department of Cookery 


as well as a small ice compartment to keep 
all foods in the basket cold. If there is 
to be a youngster in your picnic party, 
why not afford him the proud ownership 
of a small picnic basket of his own. In it 
can be packed the simple sandwiches, 
cookies, and fruit which are suited to his 
youthful stomach, not forgetting his special 
pint vacuum bottle for milk. Never 
more will he wish to sample everything 
in the family picnic basket, oftentimes 
to his sorrow. 

It is always wise at the beginning of the 
picnic season to stock up with plenty of 
paper napkins, drinking cups, plates, and 
paraffin-coated containers. Paper drink- 
ing cups are indispensable, though’ there 
are times when I-have found.a supply of 
soda-fountain straws even more useful 
than a drinking cup. For when it is im- 
possible to procure a cupful of water 
from a bubbling spring or running 
brook without roiling the water and 
dipping up leaves or twigs which are 
on the surface, the straw will reach 


In slicing meats 
for sandwiches at 
a picnic meal, a 
sharp knife and a 
Genidierecar tarot 
meat are essential 


When making 
sandwiches, much 
time is saved by 
blending the sand- 
wich filling with 
the creamed butter 


All photographs 
shown on the Insti- 
tute pages this month 
are specially posed 
by us, and. taken 
by Dana B. Merrill 
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the clear water without any trouble. 

Sandwiches are great favorites for the 
picnic basket, and they can be just as 
dainty and enticing as when served at 
home. The sandwich-shaped loaf of bread 
makes uniform slices with little or no 
waste. The crusts may or may not be 
cut off as preferred. Though one usually 
butters the bread slices and then spreads 
them with the sandwich filling, in the 
Department of Cookery we find it much 
simpler and a great saving of time to cream 
the butter thoroughly and then add the 
sandwich filling to the creamed butter, 
whether it is cream cheese and chopped 
fruits, or nuts, or any other soft filling 
such as minced meat. Then the mixture 
is spread on the bread. You will rejoice 
at the simplicity of this method. °-- oo 

If your sandwiches are to be filled with 
sliced meat, care should be taken that the 
meat slices are thin, even, and neat, and 
carved across the grain of the meat rather 
than with it. It is always best to roast 


or cook the cuts of meat the day previous 
to using, so that they may be thoroughly 
chilled, for it isnot (Continued on page 194) 
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Our bulletin on ‘‘Fish and Shell- 
fish Cookery”’ suggests many new 
fish dishes. Address Bulletin 
Service, Good. Housekeeping, 
119 West 40 Street, New York 
City, enclosing twenty-five cents 


How to Shell Lobsters 


HE new housewife is often in a 

quandary as to the correct method 

of boiling a lobster and removing 
the flesh thereafter. 

Lobsters should be alive up to the time 
of boiling. They should be plump, and a 
mottled bluish green in color. Add one 
tablespoonful of salt to six quarts of water 
and have it boiling vigorously. Grasp the 
lobsters firmly by the back, and plunge 
them head-first into the rapidly boiling 
water, immersing the entire body. Be 
‘sure to have enough water to cover the 
lobsters completely. Boil the lobsters 
rapidly for five minutes; then allow them 
to cook slowly for twenty-five minutes. 
Remove, and lay them on their claws to 
drain, and then wipe them dry. 

As soon as the lobsters are cool enough 
to handle, remove the flesh thus: First, 
break off the two large claws and the four 





In shelling the 
cooked lobsters, 
remove the tail 
from the body, 
and after slit- 
ting it with the 
scissors, remove 
the tail flesh 
in one. piece 


Dywwbie™institate Method 


pairs of small claws. Then separate the 
tail from the body at the joint where they 
come together. Holding the tail in the 
left hand with the hard shell side next to 
the hand, as illustrated, cut a single slit 
through the center the entire length of the 
tail. Carefully break away the flesh from 
the shell and remove it in one large piece. 
Run a sharp knife lengthwise through the 
center of this tail piece of flesh and remove 
the intestinal tract which is embedded 
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Drop the live lobsters into salted 
water which is. boiling vigor- 
ously. Cook for thirty minutes 





in it. Next, hold the body shell firmly 
in the left hand and with the first two 
fingers and the thumb of the right hand, 
draw out the body, leaving in the shell the 
stomach, which is called ‘‘the lady,” and 
is not edible, and also some of the green 
part which is the liver. The sides of the 
body itself are covered with the lungs, 
which are discarded. Break the body 
in several places and pick out the flesh 
surrounding the bones in the bony part 
of the body. This meat is very sweet and 
tender. The coral substance which is the 
roe of the lobster is used as a garnish. 
With the flesh of the body removed, break 
open the large claws, using a small hammer 
or nut cracker, and remove in whole pieces, 
if possible, the flesh they contain. It is quite 
difficult toremove the flesh of the small claws, 
so they are usually used in garnishing salads. 
Chill the lobster meat well before using. 





Then remove 
the flesh from 
the large claws 
and from the 
body shell of the 
lobster, discard- 
ing the stomach 
and lungs, which 
are not edible 


A runner of Spanish 


design and color is 
hown al the right. 
Pamphlet No. 4201 
carries directions and 
working pattern for this 
and the lion runner 
and small bag shown 
below, price 25 cents 
This bag would be striking done in 


shades of brown on tan or natural linen 











Center doily of a 
luncheon set shown be- 
low in the middle is 
done in black on cream 
linen. Hot-iron pattern 
No. 4202 carries designs 
for it and four smaller 
doilies, price 25 cents. 
Double pattern, 45¢ 


This picture shows one end of a white 
linen runner with crocheted lion motif 





NEEDLEWORK, DEPARTMENT. 


Strong Spanish (Colors Lend (Character 
to Embroidery Designs 


HAT is lovelier than a dark paneled 
living-room with a few notes of 


bright Spanish embroidery visible 
in its shadows? Or even a sunny breakfast 
room with no shadows at all and the sun- 
light enhanced by vivid patterns and 
colors? The Spanish feeling in embroidery 
is very strong just now, and its character 
makes it especially useful for rooms that 
you may want to change by means of a 
new touch. The natural linen crash run- 
ner at the top of the page is most effec- 
tive done all in red, although it may be 
carried out in browns and blues and reds 
combined, just as well. The doily set, of 
which the central piece is shown in the 
picture below the runner, should be worked 
in black on cream linen to get the right 
character. 

The lion runner is a charming thing, 
with its black hemstitching and square 
medallions of filet crochet, worked out by 
a new method which combines two colors 
(here black and white) in an open and 
closed mesh. How perfectly it would fit 
into the general scheme of almost any 
man’s room, or a rather severe library or 
dining-room! 
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For a tevo-cent stamp Anné Orr will 
send printed directions No. 4203, for 
foreign hemstitching, and a quaint tassel 
10 go with it. This stitching is tlus- 
trated above on the white linen runner 
with the crocheted lion at each end. 
Here it is. done effectively in black 





And if you like simple things that blend 
with their surroundings in a fitting but 
unobtrusive manner, make the. breakfast- 
room set shown at the bottom of the page. 


It is Japanese in design, and done in blue 
on damask it would add to any breakfast . 


or tea table. If you use the double pattern 
with the idea of making a dining-room set, 


I advise you to embroider it in all white, 


as for dinner use that is preferable. 

Next month I expect to give you designs 
for some dainty things for the baby, and a 
little later I am going to take up tapestry 
and gros point and petit point, publishing 
in the magazine full directions for these 
stitches. Patterns may be purchased by 


sending check or money order to Anne Orr, ° 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 
The Second 
Needlework Supplement is an interesting» = 
folio for the woman who likes to make 


4oth Street, New York City. 


pretty things for her house and children; 
price 15 cents from Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Fashion Department. 


Hot-iron pattern No. 3801 carries designs 
for breakfast room or tea set at left, price 
25 cents. A double pattern for complete 
dining-room set may be had for 45 cents 
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OO often vacation is thought to 
mean only rest and pleasure, but 
: there is another thing, far more 
important, which is the real definition of 
the word. Vacation itself means ‘an in- 
terval in any procedure” and that, trans- 
Jated literally, means change. Neither rest 
nor pleasure can be of full value unless 
the winter’s routine is forgotten for a little 
while. Think new thoughts, cultivate new 
people, read new books, relax, shut out un- 
‘pleasant things, open the mind to fresh 
impressions, “take stock” as a business 
man does, and make yourself ready for 
the winter season by renewing your poise 
and charm and good looks. The woman 
of today can equal and excel the amateur 
athlete in any field; bobbed hair, flat heels, 
and strong young bodies have eliminated 
the feminine handicap. But it is just this 
excellence that makes a “Don’t” quite 
timely. Don’t overdo. Golf and tennis and 
swimming, the less violent forms of exer- 
cise, and dancing, too, can be of real value 
-only when they are not carried beyond 
your physical limitations. Business wo- 
man, student, or just the average girl, will 
find that one of the best possible invest- 
ments to make for health and beauty is 
that of a few minutes’ rest after any exer- 
cise, whether it is a strenuous eighteen 
holes of golf or a quick, invigorating ocean 
bath. A shower or tub, followed by a 
brisk rub-down, is also absolutely essential 
to best results. 





Beauty in the evening 
: ‘ is a thing of poise 
i and radiance and del- 
icacy, tempered with 
health 


and charm 








Anna Hazelton 


~ 
Use your summer vacation, but do not 
abuse it, is the advice in this article. 
Exercise for the good of your bodily 
charm and relax for the benefit of 
your state of mind, but do not 
overdo either one of them if you 
value youth and health and beauty 


ALF the benefit of exercise is in these 

two things. Ocean bathing probably 

has more ““Don’ts” attached than any 
other form of exercise, for its temptations 
are many. There is the temptation to come 
out of the water in a wet silk or satin bath- 
ing suit, with no protection against a cold 
wind that produces instant chill; the 
temptation to linger too long on the beach, 
with badly burned face and neck as the 
penalty; the temptation to stay too long 
in the water, with resultant fatigue and de- 
pression; and last the temptation to dress 
the hair hurriedly, neglecting to rinse out 
the salt water that wl] creep in under the 
tightest of caps and leave the hair coarse, 
brittle, and faded at the end of the summer. 
Give all the time you can to your sports 
and to your friends, but don’t forget the 
one to whom you owe a certain part of each 
day—yourself. There is an hour, just be- 
fore it is time to dress for dinner, that is 
every woman’s own hour, if she will but 
make it so. The day’s sport has left a 
certain tiredness on even the freshest face, 
and tiny, almost invisible lines have been 
drawn around the eyes by the glare of the 
sunshine. The complexion is just a little 
dry or burned, and perhaps there is a fresh 
powdering of tiny freckles across a saucy 
nose. This hour is the time for putting to 
rout these enemies of youth and beauty. 
If the face is at all sunburned, take time 
for a short facial treatment, though the 
more elaborate massage is reserved for 
the bedtime hour. Go over the face, neck, 
and arms with a gentle patting movement, 
using pads of absorbent cotton dipped in a 
cooling astringent lotion. An oily astrin- 
gent will answer the double purpose of 
cleansing and softening the skin, and eradi- 
cating any lines that may have formed dur- 
ing the day’s exposure to sun and wind. 


SRE Wie Or Relaxation Leads to Beauty 


Delavan 


PIECE of ice wrapped in a silk 
handkerchief makes an excellent 

___ pad for applying the cooling lotion, 
toning up the muscles of the face, and 
encouraging a fresh bloom in tired cheeks. 
Care should be taken, however, in apply- 
ing this ice pad to the base of the nose, 
where the many little veins have a ten- 
dency to enlargement. A naturally florid 
complexion, or the complexion of one 
subject to indigestion, is more prone to 
suffer from these enlarged veins than any 
others. The sudden chill; followed by a 
rush of blood back through these minute 
veins, increases the danger of the disfiguring 
network of purple lines so often seen at 
the base of the nose. Follow the facial 
treatment by a warm bath, using one of the 
aromatic bath salts in a favorite odor, to 
soften the water and make the bath more 
restful. Immerse the entire body in the 
warm water, lying prone and relaxing 
completely. The hair should be coiled as 
tightly as possible, so that it can be kept 
perfectly dry, and out of the way. One 
clever and beautiful woman, notable for 
her: ability to grace a formal dinner or 
smart dance after a strenuous day, begin- 
ning with a board meeting and continuing 
on through an art exhibition, and bridge 
and tea, admits that the secret of her fresh 
beauty and delightful poise, after a trying 
day, liesin the twenty-minute relaxing bath, 
when she shuts out all thoughts of anything 
but rest and, she (Continued on page 171) 





Health in the day- 
time is a combination 
of freshness and sim- 
plicity, qualified by 
beauty and good spirits 
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CHAPTER XII 
I 


CAME out of my long moments of un- 

consciousness to find the scene lighted 

by a pearly glimmer. Only a few 

flakes of snow were flying, and as I 
raised myself on my elbow,I could see that 
the tree which I had carried had been 
pitched by my fall over my head, and at 
some distance down the hill. It was held 
from further descent by a dry old pine 
which had rotted long ago and had been 
blown to the ground. There the two trees 
lay, the living and the dead, locked in each 
other’s arms. 

The pain in my leg was intense. I tried 
to raise myself and could not, although I 
strove with teeth set and the blood pound- 
ing in my temples. At last I gave it up 
and dropped back, the cold enveloping me 
like an icy sheet. My situation was desper- 
ate. If I called, there was no one to hear. 
My one hope was that my delay in reach- 
ing home might make Mimi anxious, and 
that she would send the men to search for 
me. 

She would not, I knew, begin to worry 
at once, for we did not dine until seven, and 
I often made the rounds of the barns before 
going up to the house. I fumbled in my 
pockets for a match and looked at my 
watch. It was half-past five. An hour at 
least must elapse before Mimi would miss 
me. 

And in the meantime, what? Would the 
cold get me? Would the timber-wolves 
slink close and gaze at me with phos- 
phorescent eyes? Would the coyotes throw 
back their heads and howl—waiting? Oh, 
[ had imagination enough, lying there, to 
see the thing as it might be. I had heard 
tales of men lost on those high hills, 

Well, I had at least my box of matches. 
With my mind working feverishly, Iplanned 
what I would do. If they came—timber- 
wolf or coyote—I would build a fire. A 
burning bunch of dry grass dropped down 
on that old dead tree, and it would become 
alive again. The little Christmas bush 
backed by such a conflagration would burn, 
too—and the resin in its veins would snap 
and snarl. 

Prowling beasts would draw away from 
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it—and something of its warmth wouid 
reach me. I needed that warmth; I ached 
with the cold, yet delayed to strike a 
match, lest in some way my plan might 
fail and I should be left without hope. 

As I waited, my mind seemed cleared, 
suddenly, of the cobwebs which had clut- 
tered it. I was facing death, and what did 
all the things matter which had meant so 
much to me a little while ago? Nothing 
really mattered now but Mimi and my 
father, and the memory of my mother. 
And what would my death do to Mimi, if 
it came? She would be free—free to marry 
Andy. 

That was my first despicable thought of 
her—and then, thank God, I saw her by 
my hearthstone, steadfast in the midst of 





the chaos which had threatened us. With 
a clairvoyance which comes, perhaps, at_ 
such moments, I believed in her love for 
me, as I had not believed since the day that 
Andy had learned the truth and we had 
said those unforgettable things to each — 
other. The barrier had been of my own 
making, not of hers. I had erected it by 
my unbelief—and she, wise as women are, 
had known. 

I would live to tell her.” Death should — 
not-claim me until I had told her. Desper- 
ately I raised myself on my elbow and 
shouted. My voice returned to me mock- 
ingly. My leg was now numb, the blood 
seemed slowly congealing in my veins. at 
I lost consciousness, my last chance would ? 
be gone. 3 Sa 
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Mimi stood at one side of the fire and looked down at me. 


dress, Jerry. But Iam worn out. 


Wein. 


“T ought to 
I think it is my punishment for 


calling you a barbarian when you didn’t want to put on your dinner coat” 


Again I looked at my watch. It was 
after six. Mimi would be wondering if I 
had returned to the farm. She might, at 
this very moment, be telephoning to the 
men: they would be starting out. A fire 
would guide them. 

‘With sudden energy I tore up great 
handfuls of the dried and brittle grasses, 
put a match to them, and flung them down 
on the two trees. There was a hiss as the 
snow melted, a sharp crackle as the 
branches caught, then a bright banner 
‘waved against the blackness of the night. 
I felt its heat—stretched out my hands. 

The light cut a wide circle into the shadows. 

Under it the snow was pink, a great rock 
_was bathed in gold, the trunks of the trees 

were like pillars of ebony. 


Thus was our Christmas tree again il- 
lumined. Not with the holiday glitter of 
silver balls and tinsel chains, but as a 
flaming beacon! 

For a moment my mind was free from 
all distress, the warmth was comforting, 
hope was in my heart; high up on the hills 
that banner would be seen, and help would 
come. 

I think after that I fell into a sort of 
stupor. I fancied I sat by my own hearth, 
and warmth came from it, and Mimi and 
I talked together, and I told her all that 
had been in my mind. 

I opened my eyes, at last, to find the 
fire had died down to a steady glow which 
lighted the aisles between the ebony pillars, 
so that the whole scene was like the setting 


THE CONCLUSION 


of a story of young love 
forged true in the 


fires of poverty and 


misunderstanding 


ofa play. Then, against that background, 
showed suddenly a sinister shape. It 
swept silently toward me, revealing, on 
near approach, a bushy tail, a pointed nose, 
eyes that were mere slits of liquid green. 

The fire halted the creature for a mo- 
ment, but it skirted the fire. I tried to rise, 
but fell back. I shouted, but the sounds 
I made seemed faint and hollow. I tried 
to reach for my knife and could not get at 
my pocket. I shielded my face with my 
arm, as I felt finally the impact of the 
great body. 

I thought then that the end had come. 
What chance had I against this panting 
brute and the others which would follow? 
Again I tried to get at my knife, and, thank 
God, I could not, for at that moment there 
rang in my ears a glad bark which was 
never born in the throat of a wolf—the 
bark of a dog which has found its master. 
It was Quentin who stood over me, quiver- 
ing, whining, trying to lick my cheek, 
loving me! 
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M™! had begun to be uneasy early in 

the evening. From the window of her 
own room she could, in clear weather, see the 
trail which I had followed, but now the 
mountain was hidden by a thick curtain 
of snow. As the storm increased, Dora 
tried to reassure her. There were many 
such storms, she said. Mimi called to the 
men at the barns and learned that I had not 
come in. Timothy, arriving at the moment, 
offered to go and look for me. Mimi would 
not let him, so he built a great fire on the 
hearth, and she told him stories. Quentin 
would not stay by the fire. He put his nose 
to the crack of the front door and refused 
to leave. At six he sat up, cocked his ears, 
and barked and whined. 

“T thought he heard you, Jerry, so I let 
him out, and he was away like a shot. 
Then we waited, Tim and I, but you did 
not come or Quentin either. The snow had 
stopped, so I went to my room and looked 
out. It was too dark to see the mountain, 
but there seemed to be a great star hanging 
low in the sky, and as I watched, it grew 
bigger and bigger, and then I knew it must 
be a fire and that you had lighted it, so I 
called up the men and sent them after 
you.” 

The men met Quentin halfway. I had 
tied my handkerchief to his collar, and it 
was he who led them back to where I lay. 

They made a rude stretcher of the blan- 
kets they had brought,and placed me on it; 
then, with the carefulness of those who are 
the guardians of the forest, they beat out 
the fire and heaped snow on it. Thus the 
little tree which was to have lighted our 
Christmas lay alone under a white pall. 

I fainted again before they got me home, 
and opened my eyes to see Mimi’s face 


above me. It was very white, and the 
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eyes were frightened. And it was those 
frightened eyes which I took with me into 
my dreams. 

‘For I was desperately ill. My leg was 
broken, and the exposure had brought on 
pneumonia. I came out of my delirium now 
and then to worry about Mimi, and to try 
to tell her of the things I had thought while 
I lay half-frozen on the mountain side. I 
was always trying, too, to tell her about 
the ranch and what Uncle Jerry had said 
of it. 


“He told me it was a shining palace,” 


I kept saying. ‘I didn’t know it was a 
shack like this.’ 

And she would soothe me, “‘Perhaps it is 
a shining palace, Jerry,’ and try to smile 
at me, but always her eyes were frightened. 

Mrs. Hayes came down and helped with 
the nursing, but she had to go back to her 
own sick man. Dora had all she could do 
with the housework. ‘The men from the 
barns did what théy could, but they were 
awkward and uncouth. So it was Mimi 
whom I saw day and: night, tireless, with 
deep shadows under the frightened eyes, 
her hair brushed back from her white 
face, her simple gowns faded from many 


washings. 

Gye day I caught her hand as she bent 
over me. “Where is the Mimi of the 

peacock portrait?” 

She tried to speak lightly: “She has 
flown away. A fairy waved a wand and 
changed her into a—little brown hen.” 

“You mean that a country clod turned 
her into a—Cinderella.”’ 

“Aush, Jerry.” 

It was after this that I drifted away from 
realities into a world which had to do with 
appalling heights which I could never 
scale—a world in which a thousand Christ- 
mas candles burned with a heat which 
consumed me, a world in which Mimi with 
her frightened eyes receded, and two 
women in white took her place. 

Nurses! They did for me the things that 
Mimi had not known how to do. Made 
me comfortable with their expertness. 
There were doctors, too, besides the one 
who looked after the sick of our com- 
munity. These visiting doctors were 
dominant and splendid, and the nurses 
jumped at a word from them. They 
listened to my breathing with tubes which 
they stuck in their ears; they tapped my 
chest and back with expert fingers to catch 
the dull echoes from my congested lungs. 

It seemed to me that with the coming of 
these doctors and nurses everything in the 
house changed. There was an air of luxury 
—conveniences for the sick-room magically 
appeared—when the door of the living- 
room opened, it glowed with a new bright- 
ness. Mimi drifting in and out wore some 
of her silken négligées. It was all puzzling, 
and I did not try to solve the puzzle. These 
things were, perhaps, but a part of my 
dream, and I should wake to find squalor 
and ugliness all about me. 

It was at this time that I lost the nurses, 
lost the doctors, lost Mimi, lost all con- 
sciousness of the room I was in, the rooms 
beyond, and the mountains that encom- 
passed us. I seemed to wander on the 
shores of a vast blue sheet of water, shout- 
ing desperately to the skies, “‘Father!?? 

And when I had shouted until I was 
hoarse, and was too tired to struggle on, 
suddenly my father answered, 

“Jerry, my son.” 
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Peacock Feathers 


Of course, it was only a dream, but it 
quieted me. I leaned on his strength as I 
had leaned as a boy. I seemed to hear his 
voice saying the simple prayers, the lovely 
grace. 

He seemed, too, to talk to Mimi. Yet 
I knew they had never met—that what I 
heard were phantom conversations. 

“T wrote to Olga . . . and she sent me 
the money .. .” 

Had I dreamed that? Oh, I must have 
dreamed it. 

And again, “Tf there is a God, why doesn’t 
He let Jerry and me be happy?” 

And that long talk which seemed to drift 
in from the other room out of a long silence. 

“He was always a fanciful child, Mimi.” 

“T thought he lied to me.” 

“His mother thought that, too, in his early 
years. His imagination embroidered every- 
thing.” 

“Well, I blamed him.” 

“Tt hurt him as much as you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“All his castles tumbled. There was only 
you left, Mimi.” 

“And I failed-him.” . 

“Do you think you did?” 

“Ves. I stayed because I was ashamed to 
go back.” 

“Vet you do love him?” 

“T know it now. Oh, he was such a dar- 
ling, always. Trying to fit me into this life 
when he wanted me, more than anything, to 
be a princess in a castle. Don’t you see that 
was the trouble? I knew he wanted the castle 
and the princess in it. And I couldn’t be 
that, not up here. SoT shut him out of my 
life—” : 

Her voice died away in a whisper. I was 
aware of the nurse coming in. I opened my 
eyes and said, 

“T have been dreaming.” 

She had a pleasant, throaty laugh. “I 
should say you had waked up while I was 
gone.” She laid a finger on my pulse, 
smoothed my pillow, went to the door, and 
said: “He is.conscious. Do you want to 
come inp” 

And there was my father, no longer a 
figure of fantasy, but in the flesh, and he 
was saying, “Jerry, my dear son—” 

And Mimi was on her knees beside the 
bed, “Oh, Jerry, you peach—to come back 
like this—I thought you had drifted away 
from me forever.” 


3 
QE day I said to Mimi: “Did you 
really ask Olga for money? Or did I 
dream it?” 

“IT did.‘ She wrote a note to you on 
Christmas day, Jerry, and sent back the 
doll, and I read the note because I thought 
it might need an answer. Would you like 
to have me read it to you now?” 

She brought it, presently, to my bed- 
side. 

“My DEAR JERRY,” Olga said. 

“T want Mimi to have the doll, and I 
don’t want you to pay for it. I wish we 
might all be friends. I am going to be 
married soon, and I think I have never had 
quite this kind of happiness before. It 
makes me want to reach out and take the 
hand of every one I have seemed to harm, 
or who has been my enemy. 

“May the New Year bring you your 
heart’s desire, Jerry, as I am sure it is 
bringing mine, and will you give my love 
to Mimi? Perhaps she doesn’t want it, 
but I'll send it just the same, and if there 


is anything I can ever do for either of you, 
let me know.” 

Mimi laid down the letter. “It came on 
Christmas morning, Jerry, when every- 
thing was dreadful. <A blizzard was raging, 
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and the doctor said you ought to have | 


nurses, and I was almost frantic. 
one of the men brought the mail, and 
Olga’s letter was in it, and the doll. And 
somehow, as I read the note, I began to 
feel that Olga meant what she said. That 
she really wanted to help. So I just sat 
down and wrote to her—and I told her the 
truth. All about how things are here.” 

“My dear girl—” 

“It had to be the truth, Jerry. Or 
nothing. I simply couldn’t accept things 
under false pretenses. And pride doesn’t 
amount to much when death stares us in 
the face. Do you know, Jerry, that in a 
way I was glad to tell her. It was like 
drawing a long, free breath after being in 
a stifled room.” 

There was a radiance about her which 
was like that of the old days. ‘“Oh, Jerry, 
Jerry,” she said, “if I had only faced the 
truth before!” 

“If we had both faced it,” I said. 


GHE curled her fingers about mine. 
“Well, all that’s over now, isn’t it? 
And we'll start straight.” 

But we didn’t start straight. For what 
she said after a moment’s silence altered 
the whole aspect of things for me. 

“You see, Jerry, there was no one else 
I could ask.. Mother was in Florida with 
Aunt Bernice, and I couldn’t have told 
her anyhow. I insisted that it must be a 
loan. I thought when you were well that 
we might pay it back—” 

Dense blackness seemed to engulf me. 
How could I pay anything? Once more 
worries weighed me down. oe 

I heard Mimi saying anxiously, 
I’m afraid I’ve talked too much.” 

I managed to smile at her. “Not a bit, 
my dearest. But I’ll try to sleep.” 

I couldn’t sleep however. Questions of 
ways and means beat against my brain. 
I must, of course, sell the ranch. And 
why not? It had brought me nothing 
but poverty, humiliation, unhappiness. 
Mimi and I would seek some other field. — 

I was not, it seemed, ever again to play 
the part of hero on the stage of life. My 
leg would mend, but not for me would be 
the glory of war. Four manuscripts had 
come back to me during my illness. I had 
made Mimi tell me, although she had tried 
to hide the truth. : 


“Oh, 


So, what was I after all? Neither war- 


rior bold, nor budding genius. I was simply 
a sick boy who, with eyes fixed on the 
stars, had lost the road. 

The way seemed very dark before me, 
and in the darkness I found myself whis- 
pering, “Give me courage, God, give me 
strength—” and strength seemed to flow 
into me before I slept. : 

The next day I talked the situation over 
with my father. 

“T want to sell the ranch.” 

“Why think about it now, Jerry? Wait 
until you are well.” 

“T must think about it. Mimi and I 
can’t stay here. I can’t work, and I can’t 
afford to hire Hayes.” 3 

“IT can work,” my father said, “and I 
can stay on. I am not needed at home.” 

“What about your church?” 


“They ought to (Continued on page 141) 
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] WAS not, it seemed, ever again to play the part of hero on the stage of life. Neither warrior 
~~ bold nor budding genius. I was simply a sick boy who, with eyes fixed on the ‘stars, had 
somehow lost the road. I found myself whispering, “(Give me courage, God, give me strength —” 
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The Institutes new bulletin 
covering the life history, 
habits, and methods of control 
of the moth should prove of 
interest to you, for even tf you 
have been fortunate enough 
never to have experienced the 
ravages of the moth, it does 
not follow that you will 
always remain so. Send 
25 cents for your copy to 
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OW many woolen or fur- 

trimmed articles have 

you in your summer 

wardrobe? Think for 
a moment of the many things 
in your home now which were 
not stored at your furrier’s 
in the early spring because they 
must be accessible, and are now 
exposed to the ravages of the 
moth. That fur-collared wrap 
which you will need for evening 
wear, your woolen sweater, indis- 
pensable at the seashore, a few 
woolen blankets for the occa- 
sional cool summer night, the 
surplus supply of golf stockings, 
a motor robe or two—all these 
are food for moths and will need 
to be protected. 

Do not allow the fact that you 
are summering at home to influ- 
ence you in leaving any woolens, 
feathers, or furs where moths can get at 
them. Our advice is to leave nothing, 
even for a two or three weeks’ vacation 
period. 

On a clear sunny day, then, search them 
out, and if they need cleaning and brush- 
ing, make this your first thought. The 
attachment to the vacuum cleaner, if 
you have one, affords an excellent and easy 
means of cleaning. Lay the garments out 
flat on the mattress of your bed and go 
over them carefully with the furniture or 
upholstery tool. A table has so smooth 
a surface that garments slip. Take long, 
regular strokes, and you will find it but a 
moment’s task. If the articles are fur- 
trimmed, go over the fur with the vacuum 
attachment to remove any moth eggs 
which might be lodging there. It is then 


advisable to comb out the fur. A metal 
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is convenient 


comb raiade for the 
purpose is the best 
thing to use. Such 
a comb can be pur- 
chased from your 
furrier and is a splen- 
did thing to have at 
hand for the occa- 


sional combing out one shows 
of fur which has their stages 
become wet and in. proportion 
matted. 


Now for the next step, which is the 
spraying with an insecticide or moth 
liquid. This is important. Remember 
that if it is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. Stand far enough away from 
the article to make a fine, mist-like spray, 
so that the fabric will be well covered but 
not saturated. If the material is very 
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The Institute Finds New Means of Protection 


By Helen M. Whitson 


thick and heavy, it will probably be neces- 
sary to spray both sides. Try to penetrate 
every seam and fold of the fabric. When 
the articles have been thoroughly sprayed, 
hang them to dry before packing. It is this 
treatment of the fabric 
which makes it distaste- 
ful to the baby larve 
and literally starves them 
out. While this treat- 
ment is excellent for 
woolens, we hesitate in 
advising it for fur for two 
reasons: first, there is 
always the risk of dis- 
coloring dyed furs, and 
second, you have the 
danger of long fur be- 
coming matted. 

“ In putting away your 
now moth-proofed ar- 
ticles, separate the things 
which you wish to be 
accessible from those 
which may be stored 
away for several months. 
Keeping them in dust- 
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adult moth and larve in all 
of growth; note size of larve 
to buttons, both of actual size 


proof containers is desirable, of course, and 
the sealed bags and chests such as those 
illustrated make excellent places for stor- 


‘ing. Thus, moth-proofed articles in moth- 


proof containers make assurance doubly 
sure. For the dresses and wraps which 
are to be kept at hand, the bags which 
take a full-length garment are most 
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convenient, as the wraps may be placed 
upon hangers and kept free from wrinkles. 
For children’s clothes, short coats, etc., 
the half-length bags may be used to 
advantage, since there is less waste space. 
Just a thought for next spring—try moth- 
proofing the children’s woolen suits and 
dresses and delay the expensive dry clean- 
ing of them until fall, when you are sure 
the children have not outgrown them. 

Blankets, sweaters, davenport throws, 
etc., are easily put away in a chest as 
shown. If you have no chest at hand, 
wrap them in heavy paper; pasteboard 
boxes will do, but be sure to seal the 
openings with gummed paper. For the 
ones which will be needed often, we urge 
the purchase of a chest, as described, 
since the opening and the closing of the 
chest is but the matter of an instant, 
and the convenience more than com- 
pensates for the small outlay of money. 

If you anticipate closing your home 
for a few weeks, you will feel safer — 
if you spray your rugs and whatever 
woolen hangings you may be leaving 
exposed. Give them the same treat- 
ment you have given your clothes; 
that is, clean them thoroughly first 
and spray them afterward. 

It is because a clear understanding 
of the moth and its habits will give 
you power in caring for your home 
intelligently and sensibly, that we 
have conferred with Dr. Albert 
Parsons Sachs of New York City, 


Use the vac- 
uum cleaner 
attachment 
onthe fur col- 
lar of awrap, 
as shown 





Clean your wraps thoroughly 
before spraying. A metal 
comb is splendid for fur trim- 
ming. A full-length bag will 
keep your clothing free from 
wrinkles and always accessible 


who, tells us these facts about moths: 

“The moths which we see flickering 
helplessly about the light of a summer 
evening are harmless creatures which do 
not damage clothes at all, but live on 
vegetation, and have been attracted from 
their customary haunts by the fatal lure 
of light. The real miscreants are the tiny, 
yellow, glistening moths less than half an 
inch across when the wings are fully spread 
in flight. 

“The flying moth which arouses the 
diligent housekeeper’s ire and fears may 
already have done all or part of the damage 
of which she is capable, namely, the laying 
of eggs. This adult moth does not eat 
during its lifetime and can cause no imme- 
diate or direct damage to anything. 

“In a nutshell this is the story of the 

































clothes moth: Moth to egg to larva to 
pupa to moth. The female lays her eggs, 
which may number between fifty and 150, 
in the course of her short life of a week 
or two. The time necessary for the hatch- 
ing of the eggs varies with the temperature. 
It is because of our superheated houses 
that the hatching of the larve is possible 
during the winter months, making the 
moth an all-year-round pest. 

“When the embryo larva hatches from 
its eggs, it is a small, white thread-like 
creature ready to live its life of growth 
and damage. Although under the stress 
of hunger, and the absence of wool, furs, 
etc., the adult larva will eat other foods; 
the animal fibers, wool, fur, feathers, and 
hair, are its only desired food. Careful 
observation has shown that the larva 
prefers edges or folds of woolen cloth to 
the flat surface, and will avoid the light if 
possible. When the larva reaches its full 
development, which is -usually in from 
fifteen to twenty, weeks, it passes 
into the pupal or chrysalid. stage. 
When this development is complete, 
the pupa bores its. way from the 
case, and we see before us the full- 
grown moth, which flies off to start 
a new generation. 3 

“Now that we know the story, we 
must seek aremedy. Obviously it is 
not merely to kill the elusive flying 
moth. To kill the larva must be the 
aim of those who seek to control its 
ravages.” 


Direct a fine, 
mist-like 
SIpityaly an O:t: 
mothproofing 
liquid on 
your woolens 








This type of freezer requires 
a brine solution made by dis- 
solving rock salt in water 


To remove the ice-cream in cylinder 
form, wrap around the outside of the con- 
tainer a cloth wrung from hot water 









Stir the mixture two or three 
times at ten-minute intervals 
after the freezing has started 


Freezing LV ithout Zurning 


ARM weather and ice-creamcan 

not very well be separated. The 

housekeeper whose family craves 

thehome-made kind usually wel- 
comes suggestions for simplifying the pro- 
cess, especially if she finds cranking tire- 
some and has no one to help her. 

The crankless type of freezer or so- 
called vacuum or automatic freezer, there- 
fore, appeals to many housekeepers, but 
the first question arising in their minds is 
anatural one: ‘Does this type of freezer 
really make smooth ice-cream?” Yes, 
indeed, it does, but only when directions 
are followed to the last letter. It is far 
more imperative with freezers of this sort 
than with any other type, that they be 
used correctly. If they are not, a very 
grainy product will result. 

The condition of the ice is the first essen- 
tial. It should be chopped uniformly fine 
—in fact, almost shaved. We often use a 
heavy bag and mallet for doing this, but 
one of the easiest and quickest methods we 
have found istousea large, wooden box and 
long-handled ice-crusher. You will notice 
in the illustration that this outfit makes 
it possible for the worker to stand with a 
straight back, thus minimizing fatigue. 

The correct proportion of ice and salt 
is the next requirement. Of the two 
freezers illustrated, one requires that some 
of the salt be used in the form of brine, 
which is made by dissolving rock salt in 
water. A supply of brine may be made 
up and kept on hand for future use. 

In packing the other freezer, the ice and 
salt are added alternately. We have found 
that the best proportion is one part of salt 
to three parts of ice. If preferred, the 
correct amounts of ice and salt may be 
mixed and the freezer packed with the 
mixture. We found that a proportion of 
one to three requires about one and one 
quarter hours to freeze two quarts of plain 


custard or Philadelphia cream. A heavier 
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As Tested at the Institute 


This outfit provides an easy and 
rapid way of preparing the ice 





mixture, and especially one containing 
fruit, requires somewhat longer. More 
rapid freezing can be obtained by using 
equal parts of ice and salt. With this 
proportion two quarts of cream can be 
frozen in fifty minutes. : 

One of the secrets of producing a 
smooth result is to scrape the mixture 
from the sides and bottom of the con- 
tainer two or three times at ten-minute 
intervals, after the freezing has started. 
This can be done very well with a knife 
or wooden paddle. 

After the freezing period has passed, if 
the cream is not to be used immediately, 
the freezer must be repacked. This brings 
us to the physics of ice-cream making. 
With every gram of ice that melts, a cer- 
tain amount of heat is taken from the sur- 
rounding material, which, of course, is the 
cream itself. To produce rapid melting, 
salt is combined with the ice. The greater 
proportion of salt, then, the more rapid 
the freezing. Therefore, when the melting 
starts to retard due to the diminishing 
quantity of ice, the temperature in the 
food compartment will start to rise. To 
keep the frozen mixture hard—that is, to 
maintain a low temperature—the melted 
ice must be discarded and the freezer 
repacked with fresh ice. ; 

Freezers such as those illustrated are 
excellent for freezing molds. To remove 
the ice-cream in cylinder form, apply a 
towel wrung out of hot water to the out- 
side of the ice-cream container, as shown 
in the illustration. Then run a spatula 
around the top of the mold, and the con- 
tents will usually slide right out. If the 
form refuses to come, an application of 
another hot cloth will probably bring it. 
Of course, the mixture must be thoroughly 
frozen before trying to remove it thus. 

This type of freezer is very convenient 
to take on picnics—and especially on 
motor picnics. 
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The little cleaning required by 
open type range units is best 
done with the vacuum cleaner 


VERY conductor of electricity 
offers some resistance to the flow 
of the current. The current does 
work in overcoming the resist- 

ance, and the work performed appears 
as heat. ‘This fact is used to advantage in 
the many electric household heating appli- 
ances, in which the current is made to flow 
through conductors having the proper re- 
sistance to give off heat in sufficient quanti- 
ties to be put to practical use. The conduc- 
tor in which the heat is generated is called 
the heating element, and as this is the heart 
of every heating device, the care of heating 
appliances resolves itself mainly into the 
care of the heating element. 

None of the ordinary metals is suitable 
for use as heating elements in most ap- 
pliances, because of the fact that at high 
temperatures these metals oxidize readily 
and consequently deteriorate very rapidly. 
Heating appliances, as we now know them, 

shave been made possible by the use of 
metal alloys which have remarkable 
properties, making them almost ideal for 
heating elements. These alloys will stand 
very high temperatures for relatively long 
periods and have the necessary physical 
properties of strength, ductility, etc., so 
that they may be readily fabricated. 
Remarkable as the alloy wires are, there 
are definite limits to the length of their 
useful life, and therefore, as a first pre- 
caution in the care of heating appliaa- 
ces, try to conserve this life by turning off 
the current as soon as you 
are through using the ap- 
pliance. Each minute that 
the current flows needlessly 
not only costs money in 
increased power bills, but 
subtracts from the useful 
life of the appliance. 

Some heating appliances, 
such as toasters, grills, 
radiant heaters, etc., have 
the heating element visible 
and more or less exposed. 
Generally the element is 
in the form of a rather fine 


The heating element of this 
toaster is made of alloy rib- 
bon wound on mica forms 


of 


By 


The percolator above is equipped 
with a safety fuse to protect 
the element against overheating 


wire or ribbon, wound on a mica frame or 
on suitable insulators. Because the ele- 
ment is exposed, it is, of course, necessary 
to take precautions that no mechanical 
damage shall come to it. ‘ In cleaning 
appliances with exposed elements, do not 
attempt to use a cloth or stiff brush on the 
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Care of Heating Appliances 
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element itself. To do so may break the 
wire or stretch it out of shape so that 
adjacent parts will touch, causing a 
short circuit, or the stretched wire may 
touch the frame of the device. If 
crumbs collect in your toaster, shake 
them out gently. If the open element of 
the top stove of your electric range accu- 
mulates dirt, remove it by using the blower 
or suction attachments of the vacuum 
cleaner. If the reflector of your radiant 
heater becomes dirty, wipe it with a soft, 
damp cloth, but be careful not to touch 
the heating element. 

Many heating appliances have the heat- 
ing element concealed. Included in this 
class are electric smoothing irons, waffle 
irons, percolators, chafing dishes, and some 
range top stove units. The routine care 
of such appliances becomes simply a matter 
of the care of the surfaces. There is one 
precaution in the care of percolators and 
similar devices having concealed elements, 
namely, these should not be immersed in 
water, for to do so may seriously damage 
the heating element. 

Some heating appliances are designed 
for continuous use, and the heat which 
they give off is dissipated rapidly enough 
so that an even operating temperature is 
maintained. Such devices are the toaster, 
the grill, the air heater, etc. Other devices, 
however, which are in- 
tended to heat some ma- 
terial besides the adjacent 
air, will dissipate sufficient 
heat under the proper 
working conditions so that 
they will operate safely, 
but if these conditions are 
not fulfilled, the tempera- 
ture of the device keeps 
rising to the point where 
the life of the heating ele- 
ment may be affected, or 
in one or two devices there 
may even be danger of fire 
to the surroundings. In 
this class are the smoothing 
(Continued on page 120) 


The heart of the smoothing 
iron, the heating element, is 


shown in the foreground 
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DOCTOR WILEY Tells One 
of the Best Stories of the Month 


. 


Saving Babies in New Zealand 


HEN Sir George Fenwick, 

High Commissioner of 

New Zealand, resident in 

London, was in Washing- 
ton a short time ago, he called on 
me to have a talk about infant 
mortality. He was very enthusi- 
astic over what had been done in 
the saving of babies’ lives in New 
Zealand, and he wanted to get in 
touch with what we are doing in 
this country on that question. 

Curiously enough, the great 
progress made in New Zealand was 
started by a private society—The 
Royal New Zealand Society for the 
Health of Women and Children. 
Its seal shows a happy mother on 
a red background, and the motto 
on the seal is, ““To Help the Mothers 
and Save the Babies.” Its first 
patrons were Lord and Lady 
Plunket, and its nurses are called 
‘Plunket Nurses.” 

Sir George left with me a copy of the 
Annual Report of the Central Council of 
the above cited Society, printed in June, 
1923. He is a business man, not a phy- 
siclan, nor a physiologist, nor a social 
worker, nor one particularly interested 
in any of the features of infant welfare, 
but he was a loyal and patriotic citizen.of 
New Zealand, and an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the work of the New Zealand 
Babies-Society. — _ 

These people so far away have high aims. 
The objects of the Society are “to uphold 
the saéfedness of the body and the duty’ 


of 


of health’ to inculcate a lofty view of the . 


responsibilities of maternity and the duty 
of every mother to fit herself for the perfect 
fulfilment of the natural call of mother- 
hood, both before and after child-birth, 
and especially to advocate and promote 
the breast-feeding of infants.” 


I consider the above the most compact ~ 


creed for happy and healthy motherhood 
that I have ever seen; The whole crix of 
the situation is'placéd in the most positive” 
and attractive manner. eo 

Due to the activities of this Society, the 
Government of New Zealand has printed 
a small pamphlet entitled, “The Expectant 
Mother and the Baby’s First Month.” 
During the year, 20,000 copies of this 
leaflet were distributed. 

Without spending any further time in 
explaining the organization of the Society, 
let us come down to what has been at- 
tained. During the year, the infantile 
death-rates for the four main cities of the 
Dominion were as follows: Auckland, 
4.3 per hundred; Wellington, 4.9 per hun- 
dred; Christchurch, 5.4 per hundred; 
Dunedin, 4 per hundred. 

The work which has already been accom- 
plished has been due to the enlistment of 

&S 


babies. 


More and more, as the evidence comes in, do 
we realize how criminally foolish is the at- 
titude of mind that keeps us from saving our | 
It is such an easy thing to do that 
any one should be willing, nay, eager, to do tt. 
Babies dow t want to die; their mothers dow t 
want them to die; no one wants them to die. 
But we must WANT THEM TO LIVE 
before we can expect to cut the death-rate 
down to where it should be—no baby dead 
that can possibly be saved. 
how New Zealand is saving her babies we 
shall add, in another issue, the story of how 
New York City is doing it. 
by Senator Copeland, former Health Officer 
It will surprise you! 


New York. 


the women in the country in active par- 
ticipation in the work of the Society. They 
hope to reduce the infant death-rate still 
more and are endeavoring to bring to the 
women of the Dominion the importance 
of realizing the advantages of fresh -air, 
regular habits, ample outdoor exercise, 
and proper rest and sleep as the main 
essentials for health, fitness, and safety 
throughout the period of pregnancy and 
lactation. When women who have lost 


~- their“thildren find how easy it is to keep 


- themthey often repeat the pitiful cry, 
“Oh, if we had only known in time!” 
Possibly the climate of New Zealand 
‘ may be more favorable to infant life than 


» it isin this country. But when we consider 


that in the most favored localities of our 
. country we never have begun to touch the 
_ low figures quoted above, we must realize 
~ that it is due to our own fault rather than 
that.of the climate. 
There is, undoubtedly, less crowding 
“in the: cities in New Zealand than there 
“is if. this country, and yet when we find 


— that’ in New York, which is the most. 


densely settled of any of our cities, the 
infant death-rate has fallen exceedingly 
low, we are convinced that even in the 
densest cities of our country, with proper 
precautions and utilization of all the 
natural resources that are available, we 
shall be able to control very decidedly any 
_ very large increase in the death-rate of the 
children. 
. To show what progress has been made, 
I can give a few of the statistics of the city 
of Dunedin. The number of infants who 
died of gastro-enteritis and diarrhea in the 
- first two years of life, prior to this move- 
ment, was twenty-five, in the first five-year 
period after the beginning of the work, 
namely, from 1908 to rgr12 inclusive, the 


To this story of 


The story ts 


number fell to 9.4 per thousand. 
For the second five-year period, 
ending with the year 1917, it fell to 
3-8 per thousand, and for the fourth 
period ending with 1922, .8 per 
thousand. This is a striking illus- 
tration of what one Society can do. 

Summer complaint, or infantile 
diarrhea, or gastro-enteritis, or 
whatever you please to call it, has 
always been the most common 
cause of infant death. In a period 
of sixteen years in the city of 
Dunedin, the threat of infantile 
diarrhea as a death factor has prac- 
tically ceased. In two of these 
years, namely, 1918 and 1922, 
there was not a single death in 
Dunedin from gastro-enteritis and 
diarrhea in children under two 
years of age. 

The efforts of the Society are not 
confined to mere attempts at in- 
struction. They employ hundreds 
of nurses, trained particularly to care for 
the mothers and their babies, among the 
poor in Dunedin. In 1923, the number of 
visits made by these nurses was 9546, and 
the number of bottles of modified milk sent 
to these homes was 60,998. This is taking 
hold of the work in the real spirit of service 
and success. Think of the position of a 
mother ignorant of the proper method of 
modifying milk, and yet being denied the 
ability to nurse her own child! It would 
be very nice indeed to have a leaflet sent 
to her telling her how to modify the milk, 
or as they say in New Zealand, “humanize” 
the milk, which is a much better term. 
Let a trained nurse, who knows how to do 
it, go in and show her once, then, after 
that, if the mother is at all intelligent, she 
can do the humanizing herself. But while 
she is learning, the baby might die. 

I think we are gradually learning in this 
country that one of the most important 
of all business operations is the bringing 
into the world of new citizens, and the 
proper caring for the welfare of these 
citizens when they arrive. All helpful 
progress must be due to the training in 
mothercraft. We ought to get rid of the 
idea that the only business in the world is 
that of making money, or avoiding its loss. 
We ought to have a higher conception of 
what business is. Naturally, no real busi-. 
hess can go on without some little profit. 
Matrimony, as a business, if it leads to 
bankruptcy, as it does so often, will not 
prove profitable. If matrimony ends in 
sterility, it is the greatest bankruptcy. 

The question of whether or not it is wise 
to control the number of births is not 
herein discussed, but, at least, I feel that 
everybody would concur in the view that 
a sterile state (Continued on page ror) 

(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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Isn't this a picture that speaks straight to 
your appetite. Doesn't it say delicious flavor 
—wholesome, tempting, nourishing food— 
delight and satisfaction for your hunger? 


Selected peas are prepared and blended 
by Campbell’s famous chefs into a rich, smooth 
puree—ticher still for the fresh, golden country 
butter it contains. As fine a food as you could 
place regularly on the family table! 


To prepare the best Cream of Pea 





Follow these simple directions:—Heat contents - 
of can ina saucepan and stiruntil smooth. Heat 
_an equal quantity of milk or cream to the boiling 
point separately, and add to the soup a litile at a 
time, stirring constantly (using a spoon or Dover 
egg beater) to keep soup smooth. Serve 
immediately. 







21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


P 


s\n CAMPBELL Soup GOMPANY off * 4 ; 


CAMDEN,.N,J., U-5-A- 





Soup for health— 
every day! 


In using advertisements see page 6 89 


























Fulfill a 
Noble 
Obligation 
in 
Rock of Ages 
Oranite 





HAT a satisfaction 
to choose your 
own family memorial of 
enduring Rock of Ages! 


When polished— Rock 
of Ages assures you a 
memorial, beautiful, dig- 
nified and clean for all 
time. Its luster is bril- 
liant—a granite splen- 
did in its uniform grain 
and natural gray color. 





Insist upon our Certifi- 
cate of Perfection when 
placing order for a Rock 
of Ages monument with 
your local memorial 
merchant. Accept no sub- 
stitutes for Reck of Ages 
Granite. 





Rock of Ages Monuments 
are Distinctive 


Booklet “H” tells you about them 
Sent on Request 








BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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A Health Inventory at Six Months 


EAR MorHerRS OF THE HEALTH AND 
D HAppiness CLuB: 

Recently I had an opportunity to talk 
with a group of mothers whose babies were all 
about six months old. They were so eager to 
know what was normal for that age, that I 
thought the Health and Happiness Mothers 





might like to give their babies a health test. 

You must remember that we are speaking of 
the well baby, and not of one with a birth 
weight of ’way below seven pounds or of a 
sick baby. A prematurely born baby rarely 
reaches the average until about two years old, 
and the undernourished child must usually 
be treated as though several months younger 
than his true age. ° 

A baby should double his birth weight by six 
months, and treble it by a year. Growth in 
Jength is one inch a month for the first six 
months, and one-half an inch a month for the 
second half-year. The head and chest should 
remain practically the same measurement until 
about the third year, when the chest exceeds 
the head. ‘The head increases in circumference 
four inches during the first year. 

By the sixth month the fontanel on top of 
the head should be definitely smaller and the 
contour of the head smooth on top, so that the 
outlines of this soft spot do not show. It 
usually closes by the eighteenth month. The 
abdomen should be round, but not protruded 
far in front of the chest. The lower ribs should 
not flare, nor should there be a beading on the 
ribs. (See our letter in the February, 1924, 
number of Goop H OUSEKEEPING.) 

Mothers should watch for an umbilical 
hernia (rupture). If there is any protruding 
of the skin at that spot, use a piece of adhesive 
plaster one and a half inches wide and long 
enough just to cross the abdomen. The average 
length is six and a half inches. Buttons, 
pads, and similar devices tend to keep the 
round hole open and therefore really prevent 
a cure, no matter how long they may be worn. 
Attach one end of the adhesive plaster to the 
side of the abdomen at the level of the navel, 
push the protruding umbilical hernia in, and 
pull the walls of the abdomen together from 
side to side so that the skin wrinkles over the 
spot, then stick the plaster on the opposite 
side. Your doctor will show you how to do it. 
(Plaster will not hold if powder has been 
used on the skin.) Give the bath as usual. 
Every week remove the old plaster and put 
a new one on, changing the position on the 
skin slightly to avoid irritation. You can pro- 
tect the umbilicus in this same way when there 
is severe strain, as in whooping cough. 

A six-months-old baby will need space for 
his activity. An elevated pen or a part of the 
floor portioned off is what he needs, with a 
clean sheet to roll around upon. In that com- 


fortable late afternoon time when you want the 
baby to develop his muscles, give part of the 
time now to the daily exercises and part to this 
chance for freedom. (See Letter 5, Series 2.) 
It is dangerous now to leave him in the middle 
of a bed, as he can so easily roll off. 2 

There is a great temptation to hold him 
upright on your knee and play with him, or 
to prop him up with pillows, but the little back 
is not strong enough yet for that. (See Letter 
4, Series 2.) He should enjoy being on his 
tummy, and while holding his head up turtle- 
wise, make creeping motions, or roll over. He 
should by this time grasp a rattle. He notices" 
his hands and feet and makes gurgling sounds 
of pure joy. ‘The gums show the impression of 
the starting teeth, and some babies have two 
or more. All these babies will probably be 
blowing bubbles, because saliva starts actively 
to be formed by about the fourth month. 

‘The bath time will be fun, especially if you 
have learned to use the big bathtub full of 
water. Turn him over with your left hand 
under his chest and see how quickly he will 
learn swimming motions and to splash. The 
cold dash on his chest will be part of the fun! 

Clothing is very simple. No round bands 
since the first few weeks, but in ordinary 
weather a band with shoulder-straps, a shirt, 
diaper and kimono, or a Gertrude skirt and 
slip. When he starts to roll or creep, then 
he graduates to the romper, socks or stock- 
ings, and soft moccasin shoes. Never put 
anything tight on that perfect little foot— 
perfect until we cramp it by tight, shrunken 
stockings or pinching shoes. 

Food, whether breast or bottle, is usually 
supplemented by orange juice, vegetable water, 
and often by cereals. This is the time to begin 
offering food by spoon and cup. He will learn 
now so much more easily than later. If there 
are teeth, crisp bread or zweibach is given. 

At night he sleeps with zo pillow, on springs 
and a mattress which are not too yielding. 
He sleeps the whole night through, breathing 
softly with mouth shut. There are just enough 
covers to keep him warm, and never enough 
to cause perspiration. The covers are loosely 
pulled at the foot end over a roll to protect 
the feet. (See Letter 4, Series 2.) 

Last but not least, he is not spoiled! I 
wonder if you realize how very important 
this is by the sixth month? Thumb sucking, 
crying to be carried, or any other of the thou- 
sand and one things that spoiled babies cry 
for—all these habits can be only too deeply 
grounded by the sixth month. 

Lucky baby if your mother looks ahead, 
and helps you develop self-control now! Self- 
control is the bridge by which you will walk 
through childhood to your young manhood 
and womauhocd. s 





SEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will re- 
| ceive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
| Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” It will 
| be sent promptly. 





, 


FQUALLY important is the second series of 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a card-board cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HousrKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street, New York City, New York. 
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Let Kodak Keep the Story 


What a chance for a picture! Yes, and 
your Kodak will make the most of it. 


Vacation’s fun is Kodak’s opportunity. | 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak city 


In using advertisements ste page 6 QI 








““ ALBANY, N.Y. 
L U.S.A 


Four Rolls of 47%: 
are a’Year’s Supply. 


2500 sheets of finest toilet paper 
(5x534 inches) are tightly wound into 
each roll—four rolls contain a year’s 
supply for the average family—and are 
conveniently packed in a carton so 
small that a child can carry them. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue is made from 
pure spruce pulp and clear, tested well 
water—is unexcelled in soft finish and 
strength of texture—yet is most eco- 
nomical to buy. Consider the conven- 
lence of having a year’s supply tucked 
away on your closet shelf. 


Sold by good stores everywhere, or 
direct upon receipt of $2.00 if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Look for this A. P. W. 
trade mark on the fol- 


lowing prenes sani 
° 


from 5¢ to 50¢ perr 







Quality 
Toilet Paper 
Products 





A.P.W. Satin Tissue 
PureWhite-Fort Orange 
Cross Cut-Bob White 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels 


rid TRADE MARR MLGITERCO 
im U S PATENT Oreice 
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DISCOV 6 Runge 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


BUVERY woman welcomes any help which will lighten her daily house- 


hold duties. 


two dollars for each available new discovery. 
envelope secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 


Can you give her that needed help? 


We will pay 
A stamped, addressed 
Address 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Cleaning Felt Hats—A new sand-colored 
felt hat was badly spotted by rain when I was 
caught out in a storm. I rubbed the nap the 
wrong way with steel wool, and the spot dis- 
appeared... Mrs. D. D. B., O. 


Another Use for Paper Napkins—When 
stopping at a wayside garage for repairs one 
day, I chanced to get some grease on my 
hand. As I looked about for something on 
which to wipe it off, the mechanic reached 
behind me and handed me a couple of clean 
paper napkins, pulling them from a bunch 
hanging on the wall. The convenience and 
efficiency of this scheme so impressed me that 
I immediately purchased a package of cheap 
white paper napkins and hung them beside 
my kitchen sink. I have never been without 
them since. When the hands must be hur- 
riedly wiped off, a paper napkin saves my 
kitchen towel, or saves my pot-holders from 
being grabbed with greasy or sticky hands. 
Greasy pots and plates are wiped off with 
them. For wiping off the stove or anything 
that is spilled, they are invaluable. For polish- 
ing silver after it has been cleaned, they are 
excellent. In fact, as soon as one has them 
right at hand, instantly available, innumerable 
uses will be found for them every day. 

Mrs. W. F. C., Cal. 


Newspaper Moth Bags—If you have no 
moth bags to store your furs and winter coats 
in and can not afford to buy any, take large 
newspapers of several thicknesses and stitch 
them together on the machine with a long 
stitch. When you have three sides stitched, 
slip your furs or garment into the bag and 
stitch the top across also. [Mrs. H. M. B., Ark. 


The Dining Table Asbestos Mat—I find 
that the asbestos pad for my dining-room table 
is most satisfactory to use in cutting out 
dresses, etc. The scissors slide along smoothly, 
and there is no danger of scarring the table. 

Bo aGe DG: 


When Pressing My Plaited Skirt —I found 
that instead of wringing the pressing cloth from 
a basin of water, much time and energy can 
be saved by using a dry cloth. Spread this 
dry cloth over the part to be pressed, and then 
sprinkle the pressing cloth with water, using 
a regular sprinkler or a whisk broom. This 
gives an even dampness and facilitates the 
pressing process. M. E. McC., D.C. 


Handy Stamps—To keep stamps always at 
hand when writing letters, glue one envelope 
in the top of your box of stationery, and use it 
for stamps only. In this way, you will avoid 
searching through papers and stationery for 
stamps. This is particularly convenient if one 
is traveling. M. M., Mo. 


In Caring for the Sewing-Machine—Here 
is a Suggestion which I am sure will help others 


as it has helped me to keep my sewing-machine 
in perfect condition. In the same drawer that 
holds the oil and duster for my sewing-machine, 
I keep a tooth-brush, which is used in reaching 
all the more intricate parts, as around the 
bobbin, the needle clamp, and under all the 
plates—parts of the machine which the duster 
does not reach. This not only prevents lint 
accumulating, but helps to spread the oil in 
the more delicate parts. With such care, my 
machine never clogs, but keeps in perfect 
condition. Mrs. L. S., Jr., Cal. 


When Sending Food Away —Having fre- 
quent occésicns to send a box of food to my 
daughter who is away from home, I discovered 
that instead of using small boxes for each kind 
of food, and putting all the small boxes into 
one large box, the following was a simpler 
method: I wrap each package containing 
cakes, sandwiches, etc., separately, then run 
string around each package, through two 
holes in the side and two in the bottom of the 
large box. Then I place candies and fruit in 
the spaces which are left. Each article keeps 
its place and reaches its destination in perfect 
condition, with a great saving of postage. 

Mrs. I. B., Ark. 


When Changing Hosiery —When changing 
my hosiery each morning, I am in the habit of 
pinning the mates together with small safety- 
pins which I keep on a small cushion ready for 
use. The stockings go into the laundry and 
come back with the other clothes all sorted, 
thus saving much valuable time and patience. 
This plan works well in large families of chil- 
dren, and the older children can be taught 
to assist by pinning their own together. 

Miss E. W. A., Mass. 


When Appliquéing a Baby Quilt —While 
appliquéing Peter Rabbits on a baby quilt, I 
noticed how flat they looked and at once tried 
to think of some way to improve the general 
appearance. So I turned my work over; cut a 
slit on the back of my appliqué, and stuffed it 
with cotton. This improved the appearance 
of each Peter Rabbit so much that I want to 
pass this suggestion on to others. M4. C, Ark. 


When Preparing Fish for Boiling —When 
boiling fish in one piece, place the piece of fish 
on a plate before tying the cloth around it— 
thereby saving much trouble in removing the 
fish from the kettle, also preventing waste and 
unsightly food caused by the fish adhering to 
the cloth and breaking into small pieces. 

Miss M.D. F., T. J. 


Broken Needles—I keep a small glass bottle 
with a piece of silk stretched over the top in 
my sewing-machine drawer. Whenever I break 
a needle, I place the broken pieces in the bottle, 
which does away with the danger of getting 
the tiny pieces into the hands or feet. 

'Mrs. C. G. Mcl., Mass. 
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: © Afrother case ere 
N othing can take the place 


of FELS‘-NAPTHA 





Clothes, linen and floor are apt to suffer 
from Baby’s friendly attack at meals. But 
not for long! 

With Fels-Naptha handy, mother knows 
that no permanent damage is done. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha quickly dissolves 
greasy milk stains when the linens are soaked 
in the sudsy water, or when a thick suds of 
Fels-Naptha is rubbed on the rugs to remove 
the spots. 

Fels-Naptha is a very real help in cutting 
down the hard work of washing rompers, 
woolens and diapers. It gives them that deep 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. And thoroughly 
clean clothes are healthful. Fels-Naptha 
removes the cause of irritation to the tender 
skin. 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
in anybody’s home. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and 
real naptha that gives you such extraordinary 
benefits. 

Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer today, 
and enjoy Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 


PROVE. Fels-Naptha’s wonderful cleaning 


ability Send 2c instamps for sam- 
ple bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 





Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 







The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


me ELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR °7Rhiisnie 


In using advertisements see page 6 03 





ENDER MEAT of chicken, 
cooked and ready for use. 


Ideal for 
Tasty Sandwiches 


tempting salads, or any one of a 
dozen appetizing dishes that can 
be prepared with chicken. [or 
picnic and outing use, it has long 
been famous. 


Standard for 
three generations 


Other R & R Products 


Plum Pudding 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


* 
RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


“Dover Delaware 





Potted Tongue 
Trench Process 


Prunes 
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request. 


Sanitation, 


a Cooperative Creamery 
which is supposed to be 
up-to-date. However, the 
child failed, and the doc- 
tors advised a formula of 
soured milk. We used in 
tablets for souring the 
milk, and it took from 
thirty to thirty-six hours 
to finish the job. The 
milk seemed rotten. It 
was last year in July in 
the very hottest weather. 
We inquired of the man- 
ufacturers of the tablets, 
and they told us that 
fresh, whole cow’s milk 
should sour in from twelve to eighteen hours. 
Nearly all the milk from the creamery we pat- 
| ronize is shipped by rail several hundred miles 
and is at least sixty hours old. What makes this 
milk so hard to sour? Does pasteurization de- 


stroy the vitamins? Mr. E. G. P., Sask. 


for Longer Life. 


Pasteurized milk is not sterilized. If pas- 
teurized milk is promptly cooled and kept at 
a temperature below 50° it will not sour in two 
or three days. If kept at room temperature 
(in summer), pasteurized milk might sour in 
less time than that. I should think that the 
milk in question has either been thoroughly 
sterilized by boiling, or that it has had some 
germicidal body added to it. In the latter 
case, it would be unsafe for infant’s use. Milk 
that is kept for sixty hours, even if not soured, 
is not suitable for infants and children. Pas- 
teurization does not destroy the vitamins in 
milk except those that protect against scurvy. 
My impression is that the reason the tablets 
did not sour the milk was because they had 
lost their viability or else had come in contact 
with some germicidal body. It is possible, 
but not probable, that a germicide had been 
used in the milk. 


Doubtful Optimism 


There had been some argument over whether 
glucose and paraffin are used in candy making. 
The head of a candy industry stated positively 
that neither is used; that all candy is pure, 
even .the cheapest; that it could not be other- 
wise with the Pure Food Law. 


Anonymous, Conn. 

I wish the cheerful optimism of the candy 
magnate were wholly justified. There is no 
doubt that the character of confections and 
candies has been immensely improved under 
the influence of the Pure Food law. Neverthe- 
less glucose is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of certain candies. If you visit Atlantic 
City and buy salt-water taffy, you will find 
it nearly all glucose. Paraffin is used par- 
ticularly in covering certain dropped candies, 
especially when they are coated with chocolate. 
A thin coat of paraffin prevents their running 
and sticking. Neither glucose nor paraffin is 
in any bad sense of the word harmful. They 
are, nevertheless, under the law, adulterants. 
Tam pleased that your authority has so high 
an opinion of his product. He should, how- 
ever, restrict his optimism. 


Only a Small Amount 
How much common salt does the body need 
a day? Is eating salt merely a habit? 
Mr. A. D. S., Pa. 
The actual need of common salt by the body 
per day is very small. Aside from its condi- 
mental value, salt is important as a source of 





R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 


Alas! Milk Is Often 
tribution an important series of 
Too Old pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
|. We had a very sick Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
| Par ae pampnths old, ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
pastenaiced ate Onn “Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 


“Increasing Weight,” ‘“Hyperacidity 
and Fermentation,” and 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Wil Eyes 


On = baoak 


Queslions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
No exceplions can be made to this rule. 
advice can nel be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and fHealth, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Prescriptional 


the natural hydrochloric 
acid of the stomach. 
Herbivorous animals eat 
more salt than docarniv- 
orous animals. This is 
shown in the numerous 
“salt licks” visited by 
the original buffalo of 
this country. The 
animal organism con- 
tains always a little salt, 
not quite sufficient for 
the needs of the human 
body. Vegetarians 
should eat a little more 
salt than other people, 
because of their large 
intake of potash. The 
soda of common salt 
is less poisonous than potash and takes its 
place so the potash can be excreted. 


“Diet in 
These 


All those inter- 


Flourishes, Though Peculiar 


My little girl, who is 2 years and 9 months 
old and healthy, eats heartily of meats, fish, and 
vegetables, but recently has refused to take milk. 
She does not care for porridge or milk pudding 
so, consequently, there is no way of disguising 
the milk in order to give it to her surreptitiously. 
I wonder whether a large quantity of milk is 
necessary so long as she gets a variety of solids. 
She weighs 35 pounds, is quite tall and very 
lively. and does not tire easily. Her color, how- 
ever, is not very good. Mrs. S..M., Ont. 


Your little girl belongs to that class, which 
is not a very small one, and which is afflicted 
with idiosyncracies. It is quite possible for 
a child to live and be reasonably healthy if she 
eats meats, fruits, and vegetables. Particu- 
larly, when deprived of milk, she needs large 
quantities of spinach and other leaf vegeta- 
bles. If she does not get these vegetables, 
you can give her butter. If she will eat plenty 
of butter on her bread, that would be a good 
substitute. I advise you strongly to take the 
meat away from her—not all at once, but lit- 
tle by little until finally she has only a very 
small quantity. In this way you can increase 
the fruit and vegetable foods and also the con- 
sumption of butter. 
of the following experiments: 1. Boil the milk. 
2. Give her dried or condensed milk. 3. Give 
her artificially soured milk. She may like one 
of these kinds of milk. 


Don’t Be Too Sensitive 


I am a young man of 19 and would like to 
ask you a personal question, the answer to which 
would mean much to me. I have good facial 
features, but my ears are very prominent and 
awkward looking. This has caused me much 
embarrassment. Is there any way I can have 
them put back? Mr. M_D.;S. C. 


I think you should look at the problem of 
your prominent ears with a philosophical at- 
titude. Sometimes what seems to be a mis- 
fortune or embarrassment may turn out to be 
helpful. When a boy, I was told by people 
who thought they knew, that prominent ears 
denoted a generous disposition. When Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot was a young boy, he was 
willed quite a sum of money by an interested 
relative, because he thought the boy’s future 
would be ruined by reason of a birthmark 
which covered the greater part of one side of 
his face. The donor’s generosity was sadly 
misplaced. If you have the right kind of stuff 
in your make-up your large ears will never 
be in the way of your success. Good brains 
will more than offset big ears. 


In the meanwhile, try one — 
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Has summer come...for you! 


nap, while powerful suction air« 
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Through opened windows. come in 
breezes to beckon you outdoors. 









for your rugs need the 

ing combined in a 
tric cleaner do you 
The Hoover, that 


year!” 
But these same breeze 
dirt that settles on 
eolors of your c 
furniture. 





You need a Hoover, for your 1 
beating, to dislodge the danger 


remove it. 

Your rugs need sweeping too, anc 
brush will gather up all unsightl ig 
litter, brighten colors and straig 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


as tt Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 





EA 


urniture 


If you seek distinction and individuality, 
ou will be pleased with Leavens furniture 
—either a complete set for bedroom or 
breakfast room, or a charming single piece 
You attain per- 
fect harmony with surroundings by having 
your selection decorated or finished to order. 


to fit that nook or corner. 


The Leavens way is a comparatively in- 


expensive way too—as you will learn by 


experience. In either Decorated or Colonial 
furniture a beautiful simplicity of design, 
goes hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 


Bere os ie Sea a Beer 3 
Write for illustrations and complete 
information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 
tion. Direct from the nation’s cap- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. 

HAUSLER & CO. Vept. B 

Washington, D-. C. 


Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and _ suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 











Betutifal Clothes |\ 
Ss y 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


| 

y | 

ANakin g i 
| 


and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
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it WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 

I Dept. 8-H. Scranton, Penna. 

| Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘“Making Beautiful 

| Clothes.”” I am most interested in learning— 

| CL] How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 

Cj How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

| [] How to Design and Make My Own Hats 





(J How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Name 


Address 
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FROM ROME ELAINE SENDS 
HINTS for the CLUB HOSTESS 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


HEN Rome was the world, and the 

world was Rome! Rome so full of 

romance—to those who hear, resound- 
ing yet to the trumpets of its pagan emperors; 
to those who see, surrounded yet by the halos 
of its martyred saints. 

Elaine has spent two months studying 
Roman history in Rome itself, and into the 
decorations and amusements suggested for the 
Club Hostess she weaves the most fascinating 
bits of legend about the Palace of the Czsars, 
the Golden House of Nero, the country house 
of Hadrian that was built 118 years after the 
birth of Christ and cost seven million dollars; 
Tarpeia, the Roman maiden who betrayed the 
Capitol; Constantine, the first Christian 
Emperor; and Pope Sixtus V, who set up the 
Egyptian obelisk to mark the spot of St. 
Peter’s crucifixion. 

On receipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, these Roman 
Club suggestions will be sent. They may be 
adapted to a luncheon, tea, dinner, or evening 
affair, and contain suggestions for invitations, 
table decoration of Pliny’s doves, Royal Roman 
place-cards, and a Game of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting in Rome. 


Leap Year Suggestions 


The quaint, old-time customs of Leap Year 
are included in the Leap Year Party—a party 
full of fun for young folk, and one that also 
gives ways of turning the Leap Year pranks 
into money at a Church Bazaar. These sug- 
gestions are adaptable for use in a private 
home, at a club, or for a church or school. To 
secure them, send ten cents in stamps to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 





Birthday Suggestions 


The happy-ever-after birthday parties! 
Parties that fill the tots with delight, fill the 
‘teens with frolic, the twenties with romance, 
and the rest of the world with satisfaction— 
for if one poet says “Gather ye rosebuds while 
you may, old Time is still a-flying,” does not 
another say, ‘‘O come with me, the best is yet 


to be, the last of life for which the first was 
made.” These Birthday Suggestions for Tots, 
*Teens, Twenties, Parents, and Grandparents 
leave no one out who ever had a birthday, but 
bring in jolly games for the little folk and 
amusement for their elders. These ideas are 
adaptable for use for children’s parties, for 
young people’s parties, for dinners, afternoon 
teas, or evening affairs. 


French Dower Bride’s Shower 


From the fair little French village of 
Avignon, in southern France, Elaine sent 
suggestions for a French Dot Bride’s Shower, 
bringing in the quaint customs of foreign lands 
yet retaining the pretty customs of our own 
country. These suggestions are suitable for 
use at a luncheon, a tea, or an evening affair, 
and may be used charmingly for a shower 
combined with a Bridge afternoon. 


Italian Bridge Parties 


Elaine spent many delightful months on the 
sunny Riviera, and from there she sent these 
ideas that will give the Bridge Party a flowery 
Italian turn. There are hints by which the 
hostess may bring to the card tables a bit of 
the sweet blue of the Italian sky, and may 
introduce over the dainty refreshments gay 
legends of coral boats from Naples and lace 
makers from Rapallo. Instructions are also 
included for a Formal Bridge Afternoon. 


Miscellaneous Parties 


Other parties that are now available and 
that may be adapted to any seasonable enter- 
taining are as follows: 

The Spanish Party that Elaine sent from 
gay Madrid, full of picturesque romance and 
color, legends of bull-fights and beautiful 
women; The Frozen-Heart Party, ever amus- 
ing for young people; and The Irish Party, 
amusing for all. : 

For any one of the parties mentioned on this 
page, send ten cents in stamps to Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City. 


EVERY NIGHT— 


the rejuvenating cleansing 


EVERY MORNING— 


~ 


HERE are a great many women who simply 
must be lovely. They are not satisfied to 
watch their once exquisite skin losing its 
freshness, its lustre, its fragile charm. 
They know that the insidious enemies of 
the skin—dust, sun, wind and cold—must be fought not 
just once in a while but every day if one is to keep a 
youthful complexion. And that late parties and post- 

_midnight dancing will show the next day in tiny lines of 
fatigue around the mouth and eyes. 

These are the women who have turned to the Pond’s 
method, based on the two principles of skin perfection— 
a Rejuvenating Cleansing and a Delicate Protective 
Finish—which Pond’s two famous creams supply. 
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How exquisite women keep their youth 


EVERY NIGHT—apply Pond’s Cold Cream liberally on 
the face and neck. Rub it in gently with the tips of the 
fingers, or apply it with a piece of moistened cotton. It 
cannot pull or stretch the tissues but works deep into 
the pores, ridding them of all the dirt, powder, excess oil 
that choke those tiny cells. Wipe the cream off with a 
soft cloth. You will gasp at the amount of dust and dirt 
that comes with it. Now apply the cream a second 
time and wipe it off again. How clean and fresh your 
skin is, how soft and velvety! 

, If your skin is very dry, after you have cleansed it at 
night pat in a little more cold cream about the mouth, 
eyes and nose, where wrinkles begin to form. 


IN THE MORNING—before you powder, always before 
going out, smooth on a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream— 
just enough for the skin to absorb. Instantly you see a 
clear fresh tone, a new delicacy of texture, that prepares 
your skin perfectly for the necessary finish of powder. 
Notice how evenly the powder goes on. And it will 
cling for hours. Moreover this cream forms a delicate 
yet sure protection against every sort * 

of exposure. 

Most skins require a Pond’s Cleans- 
ing only once a day. But after exposure 
to sun, wind or dust, be sure to use 
Pond’s Cold Cream as soon as you come 
in—following it by Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before you powder. 

Begin today to give your skin this exquisite 
cleansing and protection. Follow the example 
of the wise and charming women who will not 
permit their complexions to lose their youth and 
freshness. Get Pond’s Two Creams in any store 
but if you'd like to try them first, cut che coupon 


at the right and mail it with 10c. Pond’s 
Extract Company. 


the delicate protective finish 





MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 


A few moments each day for the bright beauty 


of a faultless complexion 





we 


POND’S TWO CREAMS—USED BY THE 
WOMEN WHO MUST BE EXQUISITE 





w 


THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. JULIA HOYT 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 


These are among the women of dis- 
tinguished taste and high position who 
have expressed their approval of Pond’s 
method of caring for the skin and of 
Pond’s Two Creams. 


Generous Tubes— mail coupon with 10c today 






: Ponp’s Extract Company, Derr. H, 

135 Hudson St., New York : 
; Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- } 
| tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs. } 
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Carry it home in a 
~Sealrioh 


PD a 





Liquid Sight 
aper Container 


Made for packing moist 
and liquid foods 





Ine Easiest Way 
6 Carry-Morst foods 


Summer days and easy 
ways go hand in hand. Then 
always insist that your 


grocer, marketman or deli- 
catessen dealer pack such 
moist or liquid foods as 
salads, mayonnaise, pickles, 
beans, cottage cheese, 
syrups and. butter ;insSeal- 
right Liquid-Tight ~ Paper 
Containers. Easy to carry, 
easy to keep fresh and easy 
to serve. 


Sealright Containers assure 
you a 100%, safe, leak-proof, 
sanitary and more convenient 
way of carrying and keep- 
ing any moist or liquid 
food. Best of all, moist 
foods packed in Sealrights 
retain their flavor, and are 
more palatable when 
served. All convenient 
sizes from a quarter ~pint 
to a gallon. When ordering 
by phone tell your dealer 
to send moist foods in Leak- 
Proof Sealright Containers. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 16-A M 
Fulton, N.Y. 





Also makers of Sealright Pour- 
ing-Pull and Ordinary or Com- 
mon Milk Bottle Caps, and | 
Sealright Paper Milk Bottles. | 





This attractive window 
transparency identifies 










the dealer with Seal- J 

right Service. Look for { 

it to be sure of getting SINE = 
S f ad ij eri >" 

moist foods packed in : JTC at 

sturdy, Sanitary, accu- pet 

rate-measure Sealright Wont 






Containers. 
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The Secret of Lasting Youth 


(Continued from page 29) 


Jn youth a woman lives very much in her 
senses, somewhat less in her mind, and very 
little in her soul. When she begins to live in 
her mind, she truly understands the life of the 
senses. When she begins to live in her soul, 
the life of both the mind and the senses becomes 
equally clear to her. But the life of the soul 
is seldom an early victory. It is one of the 


_ achievements — and compensations — of the 


passing years. Yet until it has been achieved, 
a woman does not begin truly to live. Only 
the conquest of her own soul gives her the 
power to control her life. 

The worlds of the mind and heart, therefore, 
always offer new frontiers for conquest. The 
passing years bring a view of fresh horizons 
which absorb the imagination and furnish a 
compelling incentive to new and _ greater 
efforts. I come to my work today with an 
experience of life far richer, far more compre- 
hensive, than that which I possessed when I 
first sang in America. Is this added experi- 
ence, the most precious gift of time, to count 
for nothing? To make it count, and to make 
it count heavily, lies entirely in the power of 
the individual. If I had no profession, I should 
make that experience count in my daily life. 
I should consciously bring it to bear upon all 
my activities. Because I possessed it, I should 
have finer and fuller capacities for further 
living. My attitude toward life would gain in 
depth and understanding. The past is of value 
to each of us only to the extent that we are 


|able to make it serve the purposes of the 


future. The most important function of mem- 
ory is to furnish a foundation for our imagina- 
tions. Since I am a singer, and it is my pro- 
fession to incarnate characters upon the stage, 
I bring into my work this wider experience of 
life that the years have bequeathed me. I try 
to express for my audiences the things I have 
learned and perceived, the things they have 
perhaps felt and known but have never ex- 
pressed for themselves. 


HIS is why I say that my career is only 

beginning. In réles I have sung for many 
years | am constantly discovering fresh aspects 
and more significant meanings. And I am 
studying new réles, preparing to create parts 
for which I have not been ready until now. 

I have certain definite aims as an artist, and 
Tam determined to accomplish them. In any 
case, I am concentrating upon them every 
artistic resource that I possess. The future is 
my opportunity, and I mean absolutely to take 
advantage of it, not to permit it to take ad- 
vantage of me. I am working harder than I 
have ever before worked, and I believe that 
I am now working more intelligently. Every 
little while I hear of some young singer who 
has suffered a “nervous breakdown”—what- 
ever that may be. I have never had one in 
my life. More singers ruin their nerves and 
their.voices as well through over-practice than 
ever ruin.them by too frequent appearances 
before the public. To practice for six and 
Seven hours a day is simply ruinous. Yet 
many singers and-students do so, under the 
mistaken impression that they are being lazy 
ifthey do not. The result is that usually all 
the vitality of the singer and the velvet quality 
of the voice are left in the studio. The public 
never sees the real singer nor hears the real 
sweetness of her voice. 

My longest réle requires about one hour. of 
actual singing, and I therefore never practice 
more than one hour a day. I rise early, bathe 
and exercise, and come to my piano at about 
eleven o’clock, and by midday I have finished 
my practicing. { have a strict regimen of 
exercise, both as regards calisthenics and 
exercise in the open air. I walk a great deal, 
and in summer I swim constantly. No matter 
how busy I am, I retain some time each day 
for complete relaxation. This usually takes 
the form of receiving my friends for an hour 
or two in the afternoon. Nobody can preserve 


any degree of mental and spiritual alertness 
who does not constantly subject herself to the 
friction of contact with other minds. It is as 
important to cultivate one’s social life as it is 
to exercise one’s body. I spend a great deal 
of time reading, and I am constantly studying 
languages. 

But no matter what else I may be doing, 
some part of my mind is always preoccupied 
with the process of conceiving the new réles 
I am to create. It requires months to con- 
ceive a réle, and I never begin to memorize 
until my conception of it has been thoroughly 
formulated in every detail. The business of 
learning a réle, of memorizing the text and 
notes, is purely mechanical, a matter of 
technique. But the conception of the réle, the 
creation of an individuality and a life, is quite 
another matter. 

I suppose that in every field of life age brings 
with it freedom. 

No woman begins to be truly free until the 
passing of time has reduced the pressure of 
her immediate responsibilities. In my own 
case, I can now dispense with any worrying 
about the mechanical and technical details 
of my art, for my experience has given me 
absolute command over those elements. I 
have achieved freedom as an artist, a freedom 
which I did not possess earlier in my career, 
when I was subject to the tyranny of detail. 


BY EXERCISING one’s intelligence, I be- 
lieve it possible to become truly ageless. 

Just so long as your mind is fixed upon the 
future, just so long as you possess some un- 
realized ambition, or cherish some unaccomp- 
lished aspiration, some goal upon which you 
are concentrating every power that you possess, 
you are resisting age, no matter what your 
years may total in the counting. Age begins 
to defeat you only when your mind retreats 
into the past instead of advancing into the 
future. : >) 4S 

Naturally, no woman can afford to neglect 
the usual precautions which aid her in pre- 
serving her physical attractiveness. A regular 
life, enough sleep, strict attention to diet, any 
form of exercise consistently pursued, and an 
undeviating solicitude and attention to per- 
sonal appearance upon all occasions are the 
chief of those precautions. No woman can 
afford to “let herself go” at any age, no matter 
how young or beautiful she may be. To do 
so is to begin to form a habit of laziness and 
inertia which is not only physically, but 
morally and spiritually, damaging. To take 
these precautions is an obligation of intel- 
ligence. It is equivalent to a deliberate refusal 
to degenerate. I sometimes think ‘that, in a 
woman, vanity and pride in physical appear- 
ance are an index of cultivation. A determin- 
ation to make the most of oneself indicates 
civilization of the spirit. ta 

.The chief point, however, is to have an 
ambition that spurs you on; to possess some 
definite purpose toward which you are work- 
ing and for which you are living. That is the 
only infallible defence that I know against the 
exactions of time. To face the future with 
courage, with expectancy, with a clearly con- 
ceived objective, is really equivalent to annihi- 
lating the future. : 

Every woman, whether or not engaged in a 
profession, and whether or not she is conscious 
of it, possesses some such objective. It may 
be the happiness or success of her children, 
or the advancement of her husband, or the 
progress of some activity—perhaps political 
or social—in which she is concerned. She 
may be living vicariously and unselfishly in 
the lives of others. But at bottom she cher- 
ishes some ambition and some hope. It is in 
her unfulfilled ambitions and hopes that her 
youth still lives. Therefore she should be as 
thoroughly conscious of them as possible. 

One of the principal compensations for 
the passing years is that they bring accurate 


Through her dealings as business 
manager of the home, the modern 
woman brings sound commercial 
sense to bear on her judgment 
of a Ford closed car. 


She knows that its low first cost, 
its small upkeep and operation 
costs, and its long-sustained use- 
fulness make it a genuine econ- 
omy. She is aware that the ease 





with which she can get expert 
attention for it anywhere and 
at any time is an asset of great 
dollar-and-cents value to her. 


And she is delighted to find 
tiismvaluesinvaycatethat she 
drives so easily, and whose 
outward style and inward 
comfort she so whole-heartedly 
approves. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 


FORDOR SEDAN. $685 


COUPE, $525 (All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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FREED from endless rubbing — 
simply soaking does it! 


You just let Rinso soak the dirt out of your clothes—you don’t have 
to stay at the tubs—your time is saved for your home and children 


Different from the laundry soaps that 
you have used before — 


Modern in form—dissolving into a 
rich soapy solution that gives 
you a tubful of ‘soap-sudsy”’ 
water to soak your clothes in— 


Labor-saving—for the Rinso suds sim- 
ply soak dirt out of your clothes— 


Only a light rubbing—even on the worst 
places just a light rubbing with 
a bit of dry Rinso. Then collar 
bands, cuff edges, and other grimy 
spots come beautifully clean. 


And then, because it is all dissolved, 
this soapy solution rinses out thoroughly. 
No bits of soap left sticking to your 
clothes to turn them yellow under 
the iron—utterly impossible with 


RiINSO ar Soak 
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Rinso! Your wash is snowier and 
sweeter than ever—a real pleasure to 
look at as it hangs on your line. 


Just use the cleansing Rinso solu- 
tion in your tubs, boiler, washing 
machine. See how much more time 
you have on washday 
—how much more 
sparkle and energy ! 


Rinso is the first 
really modern laundry 
soap—the first to meet 
today’s needs for some- 
thing different from the 
old-fashioned kinds. 
Women have been quick 
to recognize this, too. 


Always use 
enough Rinso 
to get big last- 

ing suds 








Already more than a million packages 
are used every week. 


Made by the makers of Lux, the 
largest soapmakers in the world, Rinso 
is just as successful for the family 
wash as Lux is for all fine things. 


Get Rinso today—all grocers 
carry it in the regular size and 


big new package. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of famous fabrics rec- 
ommend Rinso: Van Heusen Collars, 
Wamsutta Percale Sheets, Fruit of 
the Loom Fabrics, Boott Toweling. 
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‘The Secret of Lasting Youth 


self-knowledge. In youth we are apt to attempt 
visionary tasks for which we are either badly 
equipped or totally unfitted. Usually, there- 
fore, we fail. But if we have any intelligence 
whatever, the moment must come when we 
acquire a complete knowledge of our individual 
resources and limitations. I have reached the 
point where my mind discriminates among 
the ambitions and hopes which my imagina- 
tion suggests. My mind is always fixed on the 
future; I am, by temperament, forward-look- 
ing. But when I consider my own_ future, 
when I choose the ideal, the aspiration, the 
goal to which I shall devote myself, I now 
restrict myself to those which are seriously 
worth achieving, and which I have the capacity 
to accomplish. 

The important things in life are really very 
few in number. I mean, of course, that for 
every woman there exists only a limited num- 
ber of aims of such vital importance as to 
justify whole-hearted concentration upon 
them. The essential thing is to select those 
which mean most to you. You will invariably 
find that you can achieve them if you are 
willing to work intensively enough. But to 
waste such effort on casual or trivial purposes 
is to succumb to time rather than to conquer 
it. I am convinced that the only women I 
know who have been defeated by time are 
those who became victims of purposes and 
ambitions which later proved to be mere 
delusions, and who therefore have lost their 
hope and their capacity to live in the future. 
To have a purpose and an objective in life is 
not sufficient. The purpose must be a great 
one; the objective must be worth striving for, 
sacrificing for, and living for. 

The illusion of youth, granting an attentive 
care of the body, is very often an effect of 
intelligence. I have learned that through my 
own experience upon the stage. People who 
remember my first performances in America 
seventeen years ago have been kind enough 
to say that when I play the same parts today, 
I give the same impression of youth as I did 
then. If that is the case, the idea can be 
applied not only to the stage, but to actual 
life, and in my own instance I so apply it. 
Quite seriously, I believe that the body re- 
sponds absolutely to the control of the brain. 
To remain young a woman must retain the 
activity of intelligence. She must cultivate 
her capacity for enthusiasm and delight in life. 
She must possess a passion for sheer living. 
She must guard her faith in the future, her 
ambitions, her hopes. She must never permit 
herself to be defeated by her own past, what- 
ever the disappointments it may have brought 
her. And she must never permit herself to 
become bored with life. Boredom and inertia 
are both symptoms of old age. To ripen 
beautifully, to flower perfectly, a woman must 
of necessity energize her mind and vitalize 
her emotions. 

_ Emotionally and intellectually we must be 
constantly advancing and progressing. To 


falter or to stand still is to be swept aside by 
life. The years should modify our outlook, 
but only increase our zest. If our views of 
life and our ideas do not advance with time, 
if our feelings do not become richer and more 
vital, we suffer from arrested development; 
we capitulate to age. A green stalk that has 
never flowered is as aged and withered as one 
which has lost its blossom. Youth is like a 
green stalk. The middle years are the summer 
of life, and should bring the perfect flowers 
for which the stalk exists. Each year’s bloom- 
ing should be finer than the last. If we do 
not live for and in the future, we do not live 
at all. 

The future is always our own creation. It 
lies altogether within us, and we have the 
power to make of it whatever we wish. But 
to mold it, to fashion and create the future, 
we need vision and aspiration. To cultivate 
aspiration, to enrich our vision, is to conquer 
time. The past is the foundation upon which 
we build; but foundations have no value if 
they support no buildings. At any age, a 
woman is engaged in the process of building 
the future. Her job is to erect the most perfect 
possible structure on the foundation which 
time has supplied. But if she does not devote 
herself absolutely to the future, she will never 
advance beyond contemplating the founda- 
tivn. To contemplate only the past, and to 
live only in memory, is death in life. To rest 
on one’s laurels is to cover oneself with a funeral 
wreath. True living means living for what 
is to come, and making certain that it will 
come! 

As an artist, and as a woman, I am by 
no means through with the future. Not 
nearly! I intend to make people remember me 
not by what I have already accomplished, but 
by the things which I shall achieve from now 
on. I have never in my life won any success 
without dreaming of it, working for it, living for 
it. I expect to continue doing so. My aim is to 
carry the very modern works of contemporary 
composers into every American city, to give 
audiences throughout the country an oppor- 


tunity to come in contact with living, vital | 


art under the most favorable conditions. 
Perhaps in that way I shall be helping to pre- 
pare this country of ours for the great genius 
who must some day come, and who will give 
America the expression in music that it has 
long awaited. I hope that we shall eventually 
have an American music as consciously ex- 
pressive of the spirit of our life as the poetry 
and fiction of our younger writers, and the 
paintings and sculpture of our younger artists. 

To live in the past is to renounce life. To 
live exclusively in the present, to take life as 
we find it, is to live in a state of crude nature, 
refusing the torch which the past has handed 


to us to carry on. But to live in a vision of the- 


future, to control our destiny, is to fulfil our 


obligations to the past, to make life itself an’ 


art, and, above all, it is to remain eternally 
young! 


Saving Babies in New Zealand 


(Continued from page 88) 


of marriage would be bankruptcy. Hence, 
the training in maternity, that is, in the busi- 
ness of being a mother, is of supreme im- 
portance to the welfare of our people and even 
to their existence. 

T have already called attention to the almost 
entire elimination, through humanized milk, 
of the deaths from infantile diarrhea. I should 
not forget to mention that the death-rate from 
all causes has fallen 50 percent since the estab- 
lishment of this Society. The average annual 
death-rate from 1900 to 1907 in New Zealand 
was 8 percent, and I have already stated its 
present death-rate is 4.2 percent. 

It is not claimed, by any means, that the 
activities of the Society have been the entire 
cause of this great saving in the life of babies, 


but they have been the inspiration of it. Nat- 
urally, the number of nurses could not possibly 
be sufficient to visit every home where attention 
is needed, but one mother learns from another, 
and the whole medical profession and all the 
elements of the Public Health Service in New 
Zealand have taken on new enthusiasm and 
extended greatly the supervision of all health 
conditions which, taken together, have secured 
this great benefit. 

Tf the nurses of this Society were sufficient 
in number to visit every mother, it is apparent 
that there would be a still greater contraction 
in the death-rate of the babies. But, at least, 
no one will deny that this Society has led the 
way to the wonderful life conservation I have 
briefly set forth. 








A bottle of milk is 
1 bottle of health 








Drink all 
you want, Dear 


All 

All children 
will profit by it. More milk pays dividends 
in full ruddy cheeks, in flashing eyes and 
vigorous bodies. 


HAT’S good advice! 
will do well to follow it. 


mothers 


Pure bottled milk is indispensable to the 
physical growth and mental development 
of young and old alike. 


Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime and 
between meals, too. Bottled milk is clean 
and protected. Be sure it’s bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles— 
your guarantee of full-measure, and good 
evidence that your milkman is progressive 
and gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 


GE 


eo S 


; Operating nine large 
f i factories devoted ex- 
eee be Re : clusively to the manu- 
facture of Superior 


2 Quality Milk Bottles. 


Look for the Thatcher 
imprint on the bot- 
tle’s lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guar- 
antee of Honest 
Measure—always. 





sk Ad See 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


In using advertisements see page 6 IOL 
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Something DIFFERENT to put into the 
picnic basket, something good that you 
won't find in every other lunch—this has 
been the request 1n hundreds of letters I 
have received this summer. 

In finding their answers Ive collected 
quite a number of ideas that may be of 
value to you. I'll gladly tell you about 
them if yow ll just drop me a note. 

If you want some novel recipes for 
meat dishes easily prepared for any 


occasion, ask for our booklet, “‘Meats 
Prepared While the Kettle Boils.” I'll 
send 1t to you free. 


Mh Not Moti 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
258 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


These helps make picnics fun 


Special picnic baskets are obtainable now at little 
cost—light yet durable. 


Paper containers with covers are especially con- 


‘venient for packing salads and desserts for the 


picnic. The use of paper spoons, forks, plates and 
cups 1s also a convenience. Be sure to use plenty of 
oiled paper to keep sandwiches and cake from 
drying out. 

Gay colored cotton tablecloths strike a bright note 
in the picnic scene. 

Toasting sausage, bacon, marshmallows or apples 
on sticks over the camp fire is great fun for the 
grown-ups as well as for children. 
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oe 
Lers have a picnic!” 
A general anxious silence while Mother engages 
in mental gymnastics. It’s already late in the 
afternoon. She has made no preparations. And 
yet—it would be a lark. 

Her face clears; she smiles. ‘“Hooray,” cry the 
children, “We're going to have a picnic!” 

And sure enough, in almost no time the big 
basket is packed, and we’re setting out on the joy- 
ous adventure—Mother the gayest in the crowd. 

Not once in a summer, but dozens of times, 
does it happen just like that; for this mother, like 
thousands of other women, has discovered the 
way to picnic without the old fuss and worry of 
exhausting preparations. 

Yet it isn’t simply an emergency measure; they 
prepare many of their regular meals the same way. 
And you may use it too, for it’s a part of the 
Libby. service. 

Meat Delicacies 
READY TO SERVE 


You want meats for sandwiches. Libby has them 
for you—all cooked, ready to serve. 

Vienna Sausage, firm, tender bits of meat most 
temptingly seasoned; Corned Beef, juicy, specially 
cured beef, with its own rich jelly; Veal Loaf, the 
best you’ve ever tasted; and many other meats. 

These delicacies are prepared in Chicago, meat 
center of the world. Only choice cuts of Govern- 
ment inspected meats are used. They’re cooked 
by Libby’s master chefs. And you can get them 








Dainty and refreshing are 
Neapolitan Sandwiches 
made with Libby’s Veal 
Loaf and Libby’s Sweet 
Mixed Pickles. Recipe on 
opposite page tells just 
how to make them 


Soe 


suggests SOME EASY Ways 


to make 


the PICNIC LUNCH more tempting 


at your grocer’s, sealed in air-tight cans 
which keep them as fresh as on the day 
they were packed. 


Foods that give relish to your lunch 


You want more treats in your lunch 
basket. Pork and beans are an ideal 
picnic dish—but you haven’t time to 
bake them. 


Then ask your grocer to pend you, 
double-quick, a can or two of Libby’s 
Pork and Beans. You'll get choice 
hand-picked Michigan white pea beans 
thoroughly cooked and in a tomato 
sauce of exceptional richness. 


For your condiments Libby offers 
you Catchup rich with the flavor of 
fresh tomatoes, bright with their natu- 
ral color; Mustard with a tangy yet not 
too tangy taste; Pickles, crisp as crou- 
tons, juicy, cool—these and others, 
each the finest of its kind. 


Try these special picnic treats 


Withthese foods prepared for you ready to serve, you 
can see that it is possible to pack picnic lunches with- 
out any home work at all, to prepare everything out 
in the woods where it’s cool. But you may want 
to fix some of the things at home. Consider the 
following suggestions, then, for special treats. 


If someone offered a prize for 
the finest sandwich made in 
fifty seconds, you'd take it 

easily with this one— A 
Libby's Corned Beef, 
sliced; with a touch of 


Libby’s Mustard 





Serve Libby’s Pork one Beans cold, or heat over the camp fire— 
a perfect picnic dish 








Libby’s Vienna Sausages are always popular at picnics. 


\ Already cooked; fine served cold or heated in the can. 

It’s fun, though, to toast them over the fire. An apple 
and raisin salad (see recipe below) goes especially 

well with Vienna Sausage 

Vienna Sausage with Apple-Raisin Salad. Heat 
Libby’s Vienna Sausages in boiling water, or toast 
them on sticks over the camp fire. Serve with a 
salad of diced apples and raisins mixed with may- 
onnaise dressing. This salad is easily carried in an 
oiled paper container. 


Corned Beef Sandwich. Place a slice of Libby’s 
Corned Beef on a slice of bread, add a crisp lettuce 
leaf and cover with another slice of bread which 
has been spread with Libby’s Mustard. In a 
twinkling you will have a sandwich to satisfy the 
hungriest boy in your party. 

Neapolitan Sandwiches. Mix Libby’s Veal Loaf 
with mayonnaise; chop Libby’s Sweet Mixed 
Pickles and combine with mayonnaise. Spread 
buttered bread with the Veal Loaf, cover with a 
slice of bread which has been spread with chopped 
pickles, then place over this a third slice of bread. 
With a sharp knife slice this sandwich crosswise 
into four or five ribbon sandwiches. See illustra- 
tion on the opposite page. 


Send for free recipe booklet 
“Meats Prepared While the Kettle Boils” 


Many other interesting ways to serve Libby’s 
Meats, on all occasions, are given in our booklet, 
““Meats Prepared While the Kettle Boils.”” We'll 
gladly send you a copy free. Just drop us a note 
giving your name and address. 


Libby, M®@Neill & Libby, 208 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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it?? That was his question. Isn’t the answer 
plain? He hasn’t ordered it, and therefore 
he can deny all knowledge of it when he comes 
to be questioned.” 

“Oddsblud!”’ spluttered Sykes. 
his meaning, now?” 

“You surely never doubted it! And he 
meant it for you, major. You’ve the only 
lads we could use for this, down at the fort. 
3ring a half-dozen of them up to town tomor- 
row night and net your bird.” 

‘“And if we should be mistaken, after all? 
If the Governor never meant it? Ye see it’s 
impossible to ask him.” 

“You may leave the responsibility to me, 
Sykes.” 

Sykes considered him a moment. Then he 
shrugged and laughed. “If you put it like 
that now, faith I’ll certainly oblige.” And 
then another doubt occurred to him. ‘But 
without an order from the Governor, how will 
Thornborough receive him aboard the Tamar?” 

“He won’t. But you needn’t put him aboard 
the Tamar. The Lass of Hale should sail for 
Bristol with the evening tide tomorrow. I'll 
send a word to her captain to wait until the 
following morning. She’ll serve our purpose. 
He’ll go home in irons aboard her.” 

“Ay, she’s convenient to the fort,” Sykes 
agreed. 

“And if the fellow should give you trouble,” 
Mandeville instinctively lowered his voice, 
“don’t be tender of him. An accident would be 
no great matter. I’m not sure that a more 
definite and speedy end to this troublesome 
and dangerous rebel wouldn’t be the best 
solution after all.” 

The suggestion was not one that Mandeville 
would have ventured to offer had he been less 
assured of the utter unscrupulousness of the 
man to whom he offered it. 

Sykes closed an eye in token of intelligence; 
then he asked some further questions con- 
cerned with the means to be employed, to all 
of which the equerry smoothly supplied him 
with ready answers. Satisfied at last, Sykes 
stepped into the waiting wherry and was pulled 
away across the sunlit water. 

At supper that night, Mandeville found the 
Governor entirely recovered from the gloom 
in which last he had left him at the State 
House. The reason for this was presently 
disclosed. 

“Mandeville, our riddle’s solved. I have 
Mr. Latimer’s assurance that he will be gone 
from Charles Town within the time appointed.” 

And so taken aback was Mandeville that he 
uttered his thought aloud, “Now why the devil 
couldn’t the fool have said so sooner!” 

It raised a laugh, for there was something 
almost comical in the dismay of that usually 
imperturbable countenance. 

“It remained for her ladyship to persuade 
lim,” the Governor answered, beaming upon 
Lady William. ‘What witchery she employed 
I can’t guess, nor will she tell me.” 

“Lady William’s witchery is not of the kind 
that drives men away,” said Captain Mande- 
ville. 


“Was that 


“J A!” said her ladyship. ‘Here’s unusual 
gallantry!” 

“Gallantry, madam!’’ Mandeville affected 
grief at being so misunderstood. “TI employed 
no gallantry. I but pointed to a mystery.” 

“And mysterious we’ll leave it,” she an- 
swered lightly. Adding nevertheless a jest 
whose meaning was clear only to herself. “T’ll 
not have Captain Mandeville gnashing his 
teeth before he must.” ; 

But as a matter of fact, he was gnashing 
them already over the unnecessary measures 
he had taken, measures which must now be 
cancelled. So that Latimer went, the manner 
of his going was no great matter. If on the 
whole the captain would have preferred it to 


have been as he had concerted with Major 
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The Garo lim ian 
(Continued from page 40) 


Sykes, yet, on the other hand, Latimer’s de- 
parture of his own free will would spare 
Mandeville the neccssity of subsequent dif- 
ficult explanations. Therefore, he was content. 
CHAPTER XV 

FYERYTHING concerned with Myrtle’s 

marriage fell out precisely as her ladyship 
promised and subsequently planned, which was 
the way of things of which her ladyship had 
the planning. 

To quiet Myrtle’s grievous misgivings on the 
score of her father, her ladyship undertook that 
after the departure of the bridal couple she 
would, herself, not merely inform Sir Andrew 
of what had been done, but compel him to see 
reason and obtain his pardon for the runagates. 

“And never doubt that I shall,” said Lady 
William with convincing emphasis. ‘What 
men can’t alter they soon condone.” 

Thus out of her own splendid confidence 
she allayed at last Myrtle’s lingering fears and 
only abiding regrets. 

So much accomplished, her ladyship un- 
folded the further details of her plan for getting 
the couple safely away. The Brewtons’ ball, 
that same Thursday night, being of an almost 
official character, her viceregal position de- 
manded that she should go attended by two 
ladies of honor. From the position of one of 
these she would depose her cousin Jane in 
favor of Myrtle. Asa result, Myrtle would be 
expected to attend her throughout. And to 
facilitate this Lady William would arrange 
with Sir Andrew that Myrtle be allowed to 
spend the night at the Governor’s residence. 
Thus the bridal couple would be insured a clear 
and unhampered start while all Charles Town 
was still entirely unsuspicious. For the rest, 
the real arrangement was that Harry Latimer 
should be at hand with a traveling carriage and 
that as soon as Myrtle could conveniently 
leave the ball without being missed, she should 
join him, and they should immediately start 
for his plantation at Santee Broads, a drive of 
fifty miles, which would consume the whole of 
the night. Thence, after resting, they were to 
push on to a distant estate of Mr. Latimer in 
the hills above Salisbury, where for the present 
they were to abide. There, in the cotton 
fields of North Carolina, their honeymoon 
might peacefully be spent without fear of pur- 
suit from any save Sir Andrew, who would in 
any case be powerless to untie the knot which 
the law of England was so securely to tie 
aboard the Tamar. 

And so, soon after breakfast on Thursday 
morning, Myrtle departed from Tradd Street 
on the pretext that her ladyship had bidden 
her come early. There would be a deal to do 
in preparation for the ball, she casually an- 
nounced in explanation. 

“Not a doubt,” said her father. 

And when he beheld the dimensions of the 
clothes-box that was being borne after her, 
he raised eyes and hands to Heaven. ‘Lord! 
The vanity of woman!” 

But Myrtle was already down the steps and 
into her sedan chair, lest he should detect the 
tears that had suddenly come to fill her eyes at 
the thought that she was definitely leaving her 
father’s home and leaving it under cover of a 
deceit. 

It needed all Lady William’s stout cheeriness 
and confidence to dispel the black clouds that 
were gathering about Myrtle’s soul when 
presently she came into her ladyship’s radiant 
presence. Nor was she given much time now 
for further brooding! Within a half-hour of 
arriving at the Governor’s residence, she was 
taking boat at the Exchange Wharf with her 
ladyship, a boat manned by four British tars 
and commanded by a pert boy-officer. 

Out in the bay, as they drew near the Tamar, 
with her black-and-white hull, the snowy sails 
furled along her yards and the gleam of brass 


from her deck, they were joined by another 
boat rowed by blacks in linsey-woolsey jackets. 
In the stern-sheets of this sat Harry Latimer 
and Tom Izard. 

In the waist of the warship they found a 
guard of honor drawn up, while Captain Thorn- 
borough, the handsome, sunburned officer who 
commanded the sloop, came forward to receive 
them. 

All was ready, as her ladyship had pre- 
disposed. But to satisfy the pretext on which 
they came, there was first a tour of inspection 
of the ship. When this was over, the captain 
invited the guests to a glass of Madeira in his 
cabin before leaving. He contrived unosten- 
tatiously to include in the invitation the chap- 
lain, who had somehow got in the way at the 
last moment. 

In the cabin no time was wasted. No sooner 
had the steward retired after pouring for them, 
than with naval dispatch Captain Thorn- 
borough made them come to business. The 
chaplain was brisk. and confined himself to the 
essentials of the ceremony. Within a few 
minutes all was accomplished, and the captain 
of the Tamar was raising his glass to Mrs. 
Henry Latimer. 

“Vd fire a salute in your honor, ma’am, but 
it would occasion questions we may not be 
prepared to answer.” 

In the vessel’s waist, where they had met 
scarcely an hour ago, husband and wife parted 
again for the present, and Myrtle and Lady 
William went down the steps to the waiting 
cock-boat. ; 

Myrtle bore now on her finger the ring that 
had belonged to Harry’s mother, the very ring 
that once, and not so long ago, she had returned 
to him. In her heart she bore perhaps the 
oddest conflict of emotions’that had ever been 
a bride’s. There was happiness in the thought 
that Harry now belonged to her, and that 
nothing could ever again come between them; 
there was happiness, too, in the reflection that 
thus she had conquered Harry’s obstinacy and 
jealous doubts and prevailed upon him to save 
his life by leaving Charles Town. But there 
were regrets at the manner of her marriage, and 
infinitely more poignant regrets at the thought 
of what her father must suffer in his affection 
and his pride when he learned of these hole-and- 
corner nuptials between herself and a man 
against whom he bore a prejudice that was 
amounting almost to hatred. 

There were tears blurring her vision as she 
looked back over the waves on which the sun- 
light was dancing, to that other boat at the 
foot of the ship’s ladder into which her husband 
and his friend were stepping. And the boy- 
officer chatting briskly with Lady William gave 
her ladyship no opportunity to offer Myrtle 
any of the comfort of which she perceived the 
poor child to stand in need. 

They reached at last the Exchange Wharf, 
and while a sailor held the boat firmly along- 
side by means of a boat-hook, the gallant 
stripling of an officer, standing on the wet, slip- 
pery steps, handed the ladies ashore, to bring 
them face to face with Captain Mandeville. 


ELAYED until then by official duties, the 
captain was on his way to Fort Johnson to in- 
form Major Sykes that his services that night 
would no longer be required. He was looking 
about for a wherry to convey him at the very 
moment that the cock-boat from the Tamar, 
containing her ladyship and Myrtle, drew 
alongside the wharf. 
Her ladyship, conscious as she was of being 
engaged upon a deed of secrecy, paused to 
stare at him, suspecting an excess of coinci- 
dence in his presence. Nor did his air of 
surprise allay her suspicions, as it should 
have done, for Captain Mandeville was 
moe the man to show surprise when he actually 
Co he or 
He doffed his black three-cornered hat and 
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‘ bowed. “I did not know your ladyship was 
addicted to water jaunts.” 

Myrtle, esteeming him, persuaded of his 
sincere and selfish friendship, and detesting 
fraud beyond what was absolutely necessary 
to her safety and Harry’s, would there and 
then have given him the real reason for her 
journeyings by water, had not ‘her ladyship 
forestalled her. 

“T am not,” she told the equerry. “But 
Captain Thornborough offered to show his 
ship to Myrtle, and the child had never been 
aboard a man-of-war. But we detain you, 
captain,” she added, bethinking her of the 
second boat that followed, and preferring that 
he should not stay to meet its occupants. 

“No, no,” he answered. ‘I am not pressed. 
I am only going to Fort Johnson. I was look- 
ing for a boat. I trust you found the man-of- 
war all that you expected it, Myrtle?” 

“Why, yes,” she said, and lowered her lids 
under his sharp gaze lest he should perceive 
the signs of tears about her eyes. 

“But we have no enthusiasm,” he faintly 
rallied her, smiling. 


Her ladyship promptly rescued her. ‘Come, 
Myrtle. The man will keep us talking here all 
day.” 

“Nay, a moment, of your mercy. This may 
be my only chance before the ball tonight.” 

“Your chance of what?” 

“To insure myself the dance I covet. The 
first minuet, Myrtle, if you will honor me 
so far?” 

“But, of course, Robert.” And impulsively 
she held out her hand. 

He took it and, bareheaded as he had re- 
mained, bowed low over it. For an instant, 
as he did so, his eyes dilated, but his bowed 
head screened this from both the ladies. And 
then her ladyship whirled Myrtle away without 
further ceremony. 

He stood watching them until they were 
lost in the bustling crowd about the New 
Exchange. Then slowly resuming his hat, a 
deep line of thought between his fine brows, 
he turned his attention once more to that other 
craft which had already caught his eye. 

He signalled to a wherry to stand by, but 
made no move to enter it until the boat he 
watched was alongside, and out of it sprang 
Latimer and Tom Izard. They exchanged 
bows formally, and without words, despite the 
fact that the equerry was—or had been—on 
easy terms with her ladyship’s brother. Then 
Captain Mandeville stepped into the boat he 
had summoned, and sat down in the stern- 
sheets. 

“Push off,” he curtly bade the negroes. 

The four men bent to their oars, and the 
boat shot away from the wharf. 

“Where does yo’ honor want fer to go?” the 
nearest negro asked him. 

Captain Mandeville considered a long mo- 
ment. Then he stretched out a hand to grasp 
the tiller. ‘To the sloop Tamar,” he answered. 

When he reached her decks, her captain was 
below, but he came instantly upon being in- 
formed that the Governor’s equerry had come 
aboard. 

“Ah, Mandeville! 
greeted him. : 

Mandeville gave him a short good-day in re- 
turn. “I want a word with you in private, 
‘Thornborough.” 

The sailor looked at him, mildly surprised by 
his tone. “Come aft to my cabin,” he invited, 
and led the way. 

Mandeville sat down upon a locker with his 
back to the square windows that opened upon 
the stern gallery. On the table before him he 
observed a book, a decanter at a low ebb, and 
six glasses, in two of which a little wine re- 
mained. He could account for five of the 
glasses and assumed the sixth to have been for 
some other officer of the Tamar. 

Thornborough, 'standing straight and_ tall 
in his blue uniform with white facings, 
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Good-day to you,” he 


‘Ehe  Garolttnan 


looked at him questioningly across the table. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘What brings you?” 

“Mr. Harry Latimer has been aboard your 
ship this morning.” 

He had deliberately placed himself so that 
the light was on Thornborough’s face and his 
own in shadow. Watching the sailor now, he 
fancied that his eyes shifted a little to avoid 
his own. Also there was a perceptible pause 
before Thornborough answered him. 

“That is so. What then?” 

“What do you know of him?” 

“Te? What should I know? He is a wealthy 
Colonial gentleman. But you should know 
more about him, yourself.” 

“YT do. That is why I am questioning you. 
What was he doing aboard your ship?” 


Thornborough stiffened. ‘Sink me, Mande- 
ville! Will you tell me the reason of this 
catechism?” 

“This fellow Latimer is a rebel, a dangerous 
spreader of sedition, and a daring spy. That is 
my reason. That is why I ask you what he 
came to do aboard your ship.” 

Thornborough laughed. “It had nothing to 
do with spying, of that I can assure you. What 
should he have spied here that could profit 
him?” 

“You are not forgetting that you have 
Kirkland on board?” Mandeville asked him. 

“All Charles Town knows that. What 
should Mr. Latimer discover by spying on 
Kirkland?” 

“Possibly he came to ascertain whether he is 
still here. But if you were to tell me on what 
pretext he did come, I might be able to obtain 
a glimpse of his real reason.” 

It happened, however, that Thornborough’s 
instructions from Lady William were quite 
explicit, and in nothing that Mandeville had 
said could he see any reason for departing 
from them. 

“Mandeville, you’re hunting a mare’s nest. 
Mr. Latimer came aboard with Lady William 
Campbell and one or two others merely to 
view a British man-of-war. To suppose that 
he could discover here anything of possible ad- 
vantage to his party or of detriment to ours is 
ridiculous.” 

“You may find that you take too much for 
granted, Thornborough.” Mandeville spoke 
mysteriously. As he spoke, he rose, and pro- 
ceeded to relate to the sailor how Latimer had 
visited the Governor only yesterday in dis- 
guise and pumped him dry on more than one 
subject. “If I had not subsequently discovered 
this, and ascertained the extent of the infor- 
mation he drew from us, I might have remained 
as unsuspecting as yourself.” 

While speaking, he had idly picked up the 
book from the table, to make the surprising 
discovery that it was a Book of Common 
Prayer. A book-mark of embroidered silk hung 
from its pages, and the book opened naturally 
in Mandeville’s hands at the Marriage Service, 
which was the place marked. Idly he con- 
tinued to turn its leaves. He even looked at 
the name of the fly-leaf, which was “Robert 
Faversham.” It was odd to find such a volume 
on the captain’s table. He set it down again, 
and assuming at last that Thornborough really 
had nothing to tell him beyond the fact which 
he had desired to ascertain—namely, that 
Latimer actually had been on board the ship 
in Myrtle’s company—he took his leave. 

With a final admonition to Thornborough 
to be careful of whom he admitted to his sloop, 
the equerry went down the entrance ladder to 
his waiting boat, with intent to resume his 
voyage to the fort. But within a dozen cables’ 
sal of the Tamar, he abruptly changed his 
mind. 

“Put about,” he bade them, and added 
curtly, “Back to Charles Town.” 

He was obeyed without question, and the 
clumsy boat swung round to pull against the 
tide which was beginning to ebb. Ahead of 
them, drenched in brilliant sunshine and look- 


ing dazzlingly white, the low-lying town ap- 
peared to float like another Venice upon the 
sea, the water front dominated by the classi- 
cal pile of the Custom House with its Ionic 
pillars and imposing entablature, while above 
the red roofs towered the spires of St. Philip’s 
and St. Michael’s, the latter so lofty that it 
served as a landmark for ships far out at sea. 

Captain Mandeville, however, beheld noth- 
ing but a slender woman’s hand, with white 
tapering fingers protruding from mitts of white 
silk, and round one of these fingers a circlet of 
gold gleaming through the strained, silken 
meshes. 

That in some mysterious way Myrtle and 
Harry had become reconciled was clear from 
their joint presence aboard the Tamar, while 
the discovery of that restored ring betrayed 
the fact that the reconciliation had gone the 
extent of renewing their betrothal. 

That was reason enough to restrain him from 
going to Fort Johnson to bid Sykes hold his 
hand. At all costs, and whatever the con- 
sequence with which the Governor might after- 
ward visit him, Mandeville must allow the 
plan laid with Sykes to be carried out. He 
was in a difficult position. But he must deal 
with one difficulty at a time, and in dealing 
first with Harry Latimer he dealt with the 
more imminent danger to himself and all his 
hopes. 

He sat there, elbow on knee and chin in 
hand, absorbed in thought, piecing together 
little tenuous scraps of evidence, and plagued 
to irritation the while by the obstinate associa- 
tion in his mind of the ring he had seen on her 
finger and the book he had found on Captain 
Thornborough’s table. Those things and that 
visit of theirs to the sloop that morning forced 
a dreadful suspicion on his mind, a suspicion 
too dreadful to be entertained. He rejected it 
as wildly fantastic, and yet the thought of the 
ring and the book persisted until he was land- 
ing on the wharf at Charles Town. Finally he 
shook it off. 

“What can it matter, after all?” he asked 
himself. ‘Sykes will make it all of no account 
tonight. I rid the State of a dangerous enemy 
and myself of a dangerous rival at one stroke. 
And I shall be treading a minuet while it is 
done.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


"THAT ball at the State House, given by 

Miles Brewton in honor of the new Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, was of a piece with— 
indeed, almost an epitome of—the ironic situa- 
tion presented in those June days in Charles 
Town. If the spirit of tragedy gloomed upon 
that gay scene, surely the spirit of comedy 
was cheek by jowl with it, agrin. 

Here, above smoldering passions and fester- 
ing hates born of man’s eternal misunder- 
standings and intolerance, and presently to 
find vent in war, was maintained an unruffled 
surface, reflecting only the amenities and 
courtesies of peace. 

Actually the place chosen for the féte was 
itself the very nidus of the growing conflict. 
Above-stairs were the chambers in which the 
representatives of the two contending parties 
met in conference; the room in which the Com- 
mon Assembly, constituting itself into a Pro- 
vincia! Congress, debated measures for meeting 
the despotic oppression of the Mother Country; 
and the room in which the Governor and his 
Council met for little purpose nowadays but 
to study how to subdue this transatlantic 
Jeshurun which, having waxed fat and lusty 
under the maternal egis of the British Em- 
pire, was now kicking rebelliously against its 
parent. 

Tonight one of those chambers was to con- 
cern itself with no strife of greater acerbity 
than the amicable contests proper to the green- 
clad card tables laid out for those who did not 
dance; the other was converted into a place of 
refreshment. A buffet ranged against one of 
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The Carolinian 


the walls from end to end of the long room 
and was laden with boned turkeys, game pies, 
jellied terrapins, gigantic sweetmeats in which 
sculptor appeared to have collaborated with 
confectioner, and a dozen other delicacies. 
And a troop of dusky servants paraded here, 
white teeth flashing in ebony faces that grinned 
already in anticipation of the feast’s aftermath 
that should be their own. They were as- 
sembled to minister alike to loyalist and rebel, 
who as indifferently would presently take 
punch or eat a quail in each other’s company, 
exchanging quips as readily tonight, as tomor- 
row or the next day they might be exchanging 
pistol-shots. 

Surveying the scene later that evening with 
Lady William, Captain Mandeville offered 
upon it an ironic comment which her ladyship 
thought it worth while to preserve for us in 
that diary of hers: 

“There is this advantage in breeding, that 
until the moment when necessity bids men 
fight like beasts, they may make things pleas- 
ant by conducting themselves like gentlemen.” 


HE great hall below-stairs was as gay as 

flowers and bunting and candle-laden chan- 
deliers and girandoles could render it. At one 
end a gallery had been raised for the musicians, 
at the other a shallow dais, which was car- 
peted and furnished with gilded chairs, for the 
Governor and his suite. 

Over the waxed and polished floor a throng, 
as brilliant and fashionable as any that a simi- 
lar gathering in the old world could show, moved 
with well-bred and appropriate languor, with 
bows and curtsies, with slow waving of fans 
and nodding plumes set above powdered head- 
dresses, with flash of quizzing glasses and 
glitter of jewels. 

It was a scene that would have amazed some 
of the uninformed gentlemen at home in West- 
minster who legislated condescendingly for 
these Colonials under the impression that they 
were rude farmers at best and half-savages at 
worst. 

And the irony which this function pre- 
sented in general was still more keenly ap- 
parent in its particulars. There was Moultrie, 
square and sturdy in the blue coat with scarlet 
facings of the South Carolina militia, which 
was worn by perhaps a dozen others present. 
He was in easy talk with Captain Thorn- 
borough and a group of officers in the blue and 
white of the royal navy, who had come ashore 
to attend this function, and with him, very 
gay and voluble, was the young republican 
Thomas Lynch. There was John Rutledge, 
handsome and impassive as ever, very elegant 
in an elaborately clubbed white tie-wig and a 
suit of violet taffetas with gold-laced button- 
holes, deep in talk with the scarlet-coated 
foppish Captain Davenant, who was Major 
Sykes’ second in command at Fort Johnson. 
The Major, himself, for some reason unac- 
countable to Davenant, was not present. Miss 
Polly Roupell, the famous beauty, the toast of 
the Charles Town bucks and a white flame of 
loyalty, was gay and challenging to the equally 
gay and brilliant rebel William Henry Dray- 
ton; that other notorious and daring rebel, 
Captain MacDonald, in the blue and scarlet 
of the militia, was entertaining and clearly 
amusing the two daughters of the house of 
Cunningham, that most Tory of all the back- 
country families; the youngest Fletchall, of 
that other ardent Tory house, very spruce in 
pink and silver, spread his charms to dazzle 
the pretty rebel Miss Middleton, while the 
gaunt, stern-faced John Stuart, the King’s 
Indian agent, himself looking like an Indian, 
was doing homage to the still beautiful Mrs. 
Henry Laurens. ~ 

Had not nature rendered prominent as a 
frog’s the eyes of George III.—which looked 
down upon the assembly from the portrait by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds hung for the occasion 
above the dais set apart for his majesty’s 
representative—well might they now have 


bulged to see rebel and loyalist rubbing shoul- 
ders there in such open amity. 

But if the eyes of King George, being merely 
painted upon canvas, were incapable of 
emotion, those of Sir Andrew Carey were not. 
He kept himself aloof and apart with the elder 
Fletchall under the lintel of one of the French 
windows, which stood open to the garden and 
the cool evening air. ' 

To a man of his narrow, uncompromising, 
almost fanatical outlook there was much here 
that was utterly incomprehensible and some 
things that enraged him. One of these was the 
sight of those militia uniforms—to him the 
very livery of treason—at a ball given in 
honor of his gracious majesty’s representative. 
Another was that gentlemen of his majesty’s 
navy should be passing the time of day with 
that detestable fellow Lynch, to whose ultimate 
hanging Sir Andrew looked forward confidently 
and pleasurably. And then these frivolous 
young women whose minds went no deeper 
than a matter of powder and patches and the 
set of a French gown, chopping shallow wit 
with avowed rebels, were to him a spectacle . 
shocking and deplorable. 

He was expressing himself to Fletchall in 
some such terms, and vowing, that he would 
rather see his daughter dead than so lost to a 
sense of what became her, when above the. 
rolling hum of talk and laughter and to subdue 
it, the orchestra suddenly crashed forth. 

The solemn strains of ““God Save the King” 
announced the arrival of the Governor. In- 
stantly there was a shuffling of feet, and the 
gay confused throng ranged itself into some 
semblance of order, leaving a clear space by 
the entrance, and a clear way to the dais. Sir 
Andrew observed, but did not permit himself 
to be deceived by the circumstance, that the 
rebel militia officers present came to attention 
as readily as any, and stood so, in homage 
to the king, throughout the anthem. 

On the closing bars of the music Lord Wil- 
liam made his appearance, a handsome figure 
in ivory satin, a blaze of orders on his breast, 
his face looking almost boyish below his 
powdered head. Beside him stood her lady- 
ship, radiant in cloth of gold over white bro- 
cade, an incarnation of regality such as—by 
one of life’s abounding ironies—is rarely 
achieved by those of regal birth. 

There was a second as of wind in trees: a 
slither of feet and a rustle of silks, as, with 
billowing hoops, the ladies sank down to curtsey 
and each man bowed low over outward thrust- 
ing leg. 


"THEN, to welcome their excellencies, Miles 
Brewton advanced with his comely wife, who 
had been Polly Izard and was her ladyship’s 
sister. And here again was ubiquitously in- 
truding irony. For Miles Brewton, the pro- 
moter of this ball in honor of King George’s 
representative, the friend of Lord William and 
the brother-in-law of her ladyship, was himself 
an open adherent of the Colonial party and a 
member of the Provincial Congress. : 

His words of welcome were brief and grace- 
ful. They were expressed on behalf of “his 
majesty’s faithful and loving subjects of 
Charles Town, here assembled,” a description 
which provoked an audible snort of contempt 
from Sir Andrew Carey. 

Lord William’s reply was almost equally 
brief and fully as gracious. He thanked them 
on his own and Lady William’s behalf, and took 
this opportunity of declaring feelingly that 
Charles Town might count upon him to labor 
earnestly to promote the real happiness and 
prosperity of the province he was sent to 
govern, 

Thereafter, with nods and smiles of greeting 
as they passed up the room, the viceregal pair 
moved to the dais, followed by his excellency’s 
equerries, Captains Mandeville and Tasker, 
and her ladyship’s ladies of honor, Miss Carey 
—as she was still regarded—and Miss Ravenell. 

The band struck up an invitation, and the 


Don’t be embarrassed 


O often before keeping an engagement you 
don’t have time for the tub or shower you 
planned before going out. 


And very often, too, that tub or shower—much 
as you desire it—is out of the question because 
it is inaccessible; as when on a train, when motor- 
ing or elsewhere, particularly in summer. 


Then Listerine is a boon, indeed. You don’t 
feel right without that freshening dip. To be 
conscious and sensitive about possible perspiration 
odors is embarrassing to a fastidious person. 
In such cases just try dousing on clear Listerine 





—with your hand, with a wash cloth or towel. 


See how refreshed and clean it makes you feel— 
and better still, it positively banishes perspiration 
odor. It does the work surely and safely—and it 
cannot irritate the skin nor stain garments. ‘Truly 
a wonderful deodorant is this famous antiseptic, 
Listerine. 


For this same reason it does its work so well in 
combating halitosis (unpleasant breath). ‘Thou- 
sands, everywhere, have adopted it for its many 
uses.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louts, 
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—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


salads. 








Luscious, golden, full-ripe fruit of 
the tropics—how fortunate that it is 
available in both Sliced and Crushed 


forms! 


Keep both kinds of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple on hand! You'll find the Sliced, 
for instance, an always-popular des- 
sert fruit—and an ever-ready aid in 
the making of last-minute desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 


In convenient, economical crushed 
form, Hawaiian Pineapple opens the 
way to an endless variety of reputa- 
tion-making menu treats—fruit cock- 
tails, cake-filling, salads, desserts, and 
refreshing, thirst-quenching drinks. 


Let us send you a copy of our 
recipe book containing the favorite 
Pineapple recipes of a score of lead- 
ing cooking authorities. Use the 


coupon! The book is free!! 





Dept. 96, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats,” 
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The Carolinian 


gentlemen sought their partners for the 
minuet. Lord William led forth, as his duty 
was, his sister-in-law and nominal hostess, and 
her ladyship followed on the arm of Mr. 
Brewton, while the equerries paired off with 
the ladies of honor. 

As they took their places on the polished 
floor, Captain Mandeville considered his 
partner with eyes of undisguised admiration. 

“T do not think I ever saw you look more 
beautiful,” he murmured. ‘How well your 
gown becomes you!” 

It was true enough, and Myrtle knew it. 
Over a hooped petticoat of palest lavender she 
wore a sacque of richly flowered brocade. Her 
slim bust was set off by some old lace and 
jewels that had been her mother’s, and at the 
last moment Lady William had thrust a blood- 
red rose into Myrtle’s powdered hair, just 
below her ear. 

“This is your wedding dance, my dear,” 
her ladyship had reminded her between tender- 
ness and raillery. ‘And you must look your 
best.” 


HER best she certainly looked. There was 

color in her cheeks that were normally so 
pale, and an unusual sparkle in her eyes, of so 
deep a blue that they seemed black in some 
lights and violet in others. Something of the 
excitement stirring in her lent her an un- 
wonted radiance. ; 

Aware of this, she found Captain Mande- 
ville’s compliment proper enough, yet she 
turned it off lightly. ‘Beauty, we are told, 
dwells in the eye of the beholder.” 

And Mandeville, impulsive for once, answered 
too quickly, ‘When I am he, then are you 
beautiful indeed.” 

She caught the throb of passion which es- 
caped in his voice before he could control it. 
It chilled and startled her. Fortunately the 
figure of the dance, which was beginning, 
claimed their attention, and there was no 
occasion for words again until the end was 
reached, and each cavalier was bowing, hand 
on heart, to his curtseying lady. 

Nor was there occasion even then, For as 
the last note of the fiddles was being lost in the 
babble of loosened talk, Tom Izard, gorgeous 
as a peacock, upon whose colors he appeared 
to have modeled his own, came surging up to 
them to claim the next dance from Myrtle. 
Other gallants crowded after him, and as her 
ladyship sailed into the group to give Miss 
Carey the support of her countenance in this 
siege, Mandeville slipped away and went 
sauntering round the room, indifferent to the 
raking fire of the dowagers’ spyglasses which 
a man of his figure and bearing could never 
escape. 

Near the door of the smaller anteroom, in 
which, also, card tables had been set out— 
without, however, having as yet found tenants 
—the captain was confronted by Sir Andrew, 
who had just separated from Lieutenant 
Gascoyne of the Tamar. Sir Andrew was 
obviously perturbed. Never the man to con- 
ceal emotion, his handsome countenance now 
plainly reflected feelings that could not be 
pleasant. 

“D’ye know what I’m told, Robert?” he 
hailed his kinsman, and at once supplied the 
answer to his own question. “That Myrtle 
was with Harry Latimer aboard the British 
sloop this morning!’ His tone conveyed that 
he desired the announcement to be regarded 
as monstrous. 

The manner of Mandeville’s reply hardly 
fulfilled this desire. ‘They were in her lady- 
ship’s party.” 

“You knew!” Sir Andrew seemed amazed 
at this. “And you didn’t tell me!” 
“Why disturb you with it? 

was no great matter, after all.” 

“No great matter! If her ladyship has no 
more respect for her husband than to be seen 
abroad in the company of a notorious rebel, 
I mean that my daughter shall have more 


Perhaps it 


respect for herself and for me. It is known 
that I’ve forbid my house to Latimer. For 
Myrtle to be seen with him after that is to 
make herself and me ridiculous. Besides, 
hasn’t she protested that she would never 
speak to him again? Is she playing a double 
game, Robert? Ye don’t think that, do ye?” 

“T am sure Myrtle is incapable of anything 
of the kind. You may be sure that she is 
quite single in her purpose.” 

“In what purpose?” 

Captain Mandeville took refuge in philo- 
sophic vagueness. ‘Who can fathom woman?” 

“Oh, damn your affectations!”’ Sir Andrew 
was undoubtedly irritable. “I want to under- 
stand this thing.” 

Mandeville reflected that so did he. But for 
him there was at least the measure of consola- 
tion that the inopportune Mr. Latimer would 
trouble them no more. 

He stood there in inconclusive talk with Sir 
Andrew, until the fiddles under the direction 
of Monsieur Paul, the French dancing master 
who kept an academy in Queen Street, sounded 
a preliminary chord to summon the dancers 
to the floor. The chatter became a little less 
noisy, and the movement of that throng of 
gaily dressed men and women assumed a more 
defmite character as the couples moved hither 
and thither to take up their stations. 


A plump rather cherubic young gentleman | 


in unrelieved clerical black, wearing a parson’s 
bands and a white tie-wig, sauntered up to 
them. He was alone, he was obviously amiable, 
and he was to prove garrulous. Without cere- 
mony he joined the captain and the baronet 
and burst into encomiums of the féte, of Lord 
William, of Lady William, of Miles Brewton, 
and Miles Brewton’s charming wife, and finally 
of Colonial life in general. 

Mandeville thought him wearisome and 
scarce troubled to conceal the thought. But 
Sir Andrew, who honored the clergy, was at 
pains to be pleasant in return. It had barely 
transpired that the gentleman was the Rey. 
Mr. Faversham, the chaplain of the Tamar, 
and Sir Andrew was about to ask him certain 
obvious questions, when Tom Izard came by 
with Myrtle on his arm. She saw them and 
smiled a smile that was mainly for her father 
and Mandeville, but which the parson, knowing 
nothing of the relationship between his com- 
panions and the lady, took entirely for himself. 


He bowed low. As he came up again, his face - 


wreathed in a gratified smile, he turned to the 
other two. 
“A delicious child!” he purred. 


“To whom do you allude, sir?” the baronet — 


asked him. 

“To... ah...” The pargoneenmm 
conscious instrument of Fate—made search 
for aname in hismemory. The name he found 
in his haste was the name to which that very 
morning he had helped her. “To Mrs. Latimer.” 

“Mrs. Latimer!” 


GIR Andrew’s heavy brows were drawn to- 
gether. Mandeville drew an audible breath. 
The ring and the book! He called himself a 
fool for having rejected the only possible in- 
ference from their conjunction. It should not 
have required the addition of the parson. But 
Sir Andrew, bewildered, was still questioning 
Mr. Faversham. 

“Mrs. Latimer? 
Latimer?” 

The parson did not quite like the tone of the 
question. It recalled him to his senses and 
made him perceive the indiscretion he had 
committed. 

““Per—perhaps I was mistook,” he faltered. 
“Perhaps that was not the name.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mandeville quietly at his 
elbow. “That was the name. You have made 
no mistake. You married them this morning 
aboard the sloop.” 

The parson stared at.him in sheer relief. “It 
is known, then,” he said. “Bless me! Iwas 
fearful I had said too much.” 


Which here is Mrs. 
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against humiliation 


vee that refuses to pour out of 
salt cellars can mar the most care- 
fully prepared luncheon or dinner. 


You know it. Every woman does. 
It’s especially embarrassing when you 
have critical guests. 


The simple way to avoid this annoy- 
ance is to use Morton’s Salt. It 
doesn’t lump or cake. It pours— 
even “when it rains it pours.” 


This is a delightful feature. You and 
all other women will appreciate it. 


Millions buy for this advantage alone. 


And of course the quality of this 
salt and its pleasing flavor are un- 
questioned; Morton makes it— 
another reason for it being the favor- 
ite salt of the nation. 


Order at least two packages from 
your grocer today. One for your 
kitchen to better your foods. The 
other for your bath. Morton’s salt 
with water makes a splendid effec- 
tive dentifrice, mouth wash and 
general lotion. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Peach 
Short Cake, 
a Summer 


Delight! 
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t= 3-«/ Good to Eat 
and Nice to Look At! 


EACH SHORTCAKE —luscious and 
tempting at this time of year—is made 
doubly delicious when an ATECO Decorator 


tops it with smooth whipped cream in a 
dainty, fanciful pattern. The 12  inter- 
changeable tubes for various designs make 


it surprisingly easy for the housewife to 
make beautiful and artistic decorations 
rivalling those of the professional chef. 

The set, consisting of the Icing Holder 
of light-weight non-corrosive metal and 12 
attachments, is cleanable and sanitary. 


Complete Set, with | 
Illustrated Instruction 


$3.50 UYtece 


Cc 
DECORATOR 


If your dealer does 
not sell ATECO 
ICING SETS, we will 
send one prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 
August Thomsen & 
Co., 488 Woodward 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FLAVORING EXIRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


Delicious, pure, possessing 
all the true tropic flavor, 
natural color, unusual 
strength. Avoid imitations. 
Insist on Price’s. 


The 
Senator’s 
Wite 


whose sparkling “Letters” of Washington 
society and world affairs have made the 
name of Frances Parkinson Keyes fa- 
miliar to every Good Housekeeping 
reader, has attended the Republican 
National Convention and the Democratic 
National Convention for Good House- 
keeping. She will give you the real story 
of the conventions 
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He felt his arm caught in a grip that made 
him wince with pain. For Sir Andrew was a 
man of great physical vigor, and at the moment 
he was using it rather recklessly. 

“Come in here, sir,” he said in a voice thick 
as a drunkard’s and all but dragged the un- 
fortunate parson across the threshold of the 
untenanted little anteroom. 

Mandeville, following, took the precaution to 
close the door. In any situation he could be 
trusted not to overlook essentials. 

Leaning against one of the card tables the 
cherubic Mr. Faversham looked up in terror 
at the big, handsome man towering threaten- 
ingly above him, and heard in terror the deep 
voice that commanded him to explain clearly 
and without equivocation whom he had mar- 
ried and when. 


SOI: jie 's Sly. wien De prolesteacalnst 
the tone you take with me. You have not the 
TAA Go Gn MOG cog 


“Have I not, sir?” the baronet thundered. 
“YT am Sir Andrew Carey. I am the father of 
Miss Carey, the lady of whom you spoke, I 
think. And you spoke of her as Mrs. Latimer. 
Now, sir, be short and clear with me. I’ll have 
no prevarications.” 

“Sir Andrew!” the little fellow was indig- 
nant. “Tt is not my habit to prevaricate. [ll 
beg you to respect my cloth.” 

“Will you answer me?” roared Sir Andrew. 

Mr. Faversham stiffened. ‘‘No, sir, I will 
not. I dislike your manners, sir. I dislike 
them excessively. They are the manners of a 
boor—of a planter. Which is, I take it, what 
you are. I'll trouble you not to detain me.” 

Thus, in the dignity which Sir Andrew’s 
rudeness justified him in assuming, Mr. 
Faversham now thought to take secure refuge. 
But never in all his life was he nearer having 
his neck broken than at that moment. 

Sir Andrew, white with passion and trem- 
bling, gripped the parson’s arm once more and 
literally shook the little gentleman. 

“Sir, you trifle with me. You do not leave 
this room until you have answered me.” 

Mandeville came to the rescue. He was 
quite calm, for all that his face was very white. 
“Ts this insistence necessary, Sir Andrew? 
Can his reverence add anything to what al- 
ready he has admitted? He has practically 
confessed that he married Myrtle to Harry 
Latimer this morning, and if I had not been 
dull of wit, I should have known it without 
his confession. I had evidence enough, God 
knows!” 

Sir Andrew looked at the parson, wild-eyed, 
still maintaining that crushing grip. He was 
breathing heavily. 

“Ts this true?” he asked. 
is it true?” 


“In one word, sir; 


AND then the door was opened, and Myrtle 

stood on the threshold. She had seen her 
father’s violent action in dragging the chaplain 
into the anteroom, and she had seen Mande- 
ville thereafter close the door. It had required 
no more than that to tell her what had hap- 
pened, and at the earliest moment she had dis- 
engaged herself from the dance, and with Tom 
Izard at her heels, had come to intervene in a 
scene which so closely concerned herself. 

She was pale, but quite calm and very 
straight. Her loyal, candid nature actually 
welcomed this occasion to make an end of the 
deceit she was practising. 

“Father, what is it you require to know?” 
she came forward. 

Tom followed her and closed the door again. 
If there was to be a scene, and he was sure 
that a scene there was to be, they could well 
dispense with witnesses. 

Sir Andrew loosed the parson and turned on 
her, his great face purple, his eyes terrible. 

“T have been all but told that you were mar- 
ried this morning to—to Harry Latimer. I— 
I can’t believe it. I won’t.”’ 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“True! It is true 


$99 


He stared at her for a long moment, his 
mouth open. Then he sat down heavily, and 


with his hand motioned away the parson who — 


stood before him, whose very presence began 
to offend him. 

Captain Mandeville tapped Mr. Faversham’s 
shoulder and beckoned him toward the door. 
Glad enough to escape from all this mischief 
which he was overwhelmed to think that he 
had made, Mr. Faversham obeyed the signal. 

“Tam sorry, Miss—Mrs. Latimer,” he 
faltered as he passed her. “I have been mon- 
strous indiscreet.” 

“Tt is no matter for that, sir,” she answered 
him and contrived to smile reassuringly. 

“You may make amends by discretion now,” 
the captain told him. “Do not mention a 
word of what has passed to any one, not even 
to Lady William. Thus you will make it 
easier for us to—to repair the harm.” 

‘Sir, you may depend upon me.” 

“Sir, I am much obliged. Your humble 
obedient.” ‘ 

Mandeville bowed and opened the door to 
allow the chaplain to escape. 


a 


MYRTLE advanced another step toward her ~ 


father, whereupon he stirred and turned to 
look at her again with eyes that were now 
blood-injected. 

“You treacherous, hypocritical wretch,” he 
growled at her in a voice that was dull with 
pain and rage. ‘You infamous jade! To 
hookwink us thus! To cozen us with lies that 
you had broken with this scoundrel Latimer, 
and all the while to be planning this dastardy?” 

“That is not true, father. I have not been 
a hypocrite. When I told you that I had 
broken with Harry, I told you the truth.” 

“The truth! Do you still dare to stand there 
and lie to me after what you have done? Do 

ou 

“Sir Andrew!’ Mandeville checked him, a 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘You are not being 
just. Things are not always what they seem.” 

“Yow ll tell me this marriage only seems a 
marriage! Don’t be a fool, Robert. We have 
a fact here, not mere words. A dastardly, 
scoundrelly fact.” And he brought his great 
fist down upon the card-table. “Facts are not 
to be explained away by falsehood. They 
speak for themselves.” 

“Father, will you hear me?” She spoke in- 
trepidly; pale, it is true, she was, but she 
showed no other sign of fear. 

“What is there to hear from you? Can any- 
thing you may say alter this detestable fact? 
You are married. Married to Harry Latimer, 
an ingrate, a rebel, a murderer, a man who has 
only just stopped short of threatening my life. 
And you are my daughter! My God!” — 

His hands, raised a moment as if in appeal to 
heaven, were lowered to his knees, and his 
chin sank into the lace of his bulging cravat. 

She told him everything. Her self-deception 
in thinking that her love for Harry was dead. 
Her discovery of the fact when his life was 
menaced. Her attempt to combat his obstinate 
refusal to save himself. 

“T discovered from him then that his reasons 
were concerned with me, and with my conduct 
toward him. To remove those reasons, so that 
he might depart while it was time, I gave him 
the only proof of my loyalty and devotion.” 

He turned violently to stare at her again. 
“Your loyalty and devotion? ‘Your loyalty 
and devotion to a rebel, a traitor? And what 
of your loyalty and devotion to your king? 
What of that?” 

It seemed to him in his bigotry and fanati- 
cism that he presented a crushing argument, an 
unanswerable question. But she answered it, 
a little wan smile at the corners of her mouth. 
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“What is the king to me, after all? Anidea. — 


Little more than a word. Harry is a reality. 
He is the man I have loved from childhood. 
What are political opinions to me compared 
with the danger to his life? How do I aoa 
that he is wrong, that you are right?” 


-Tomake cream sauces 


creamy 


For creaming vegetables or for making 
cream sauces creamy, there is nothing 
quite like Carnation Milk, with its rich- 
ness, smoothness, and unvarying quality. 
What satisfying results it insures—every 
time! Carnation cream sauces never seem 
to curdle. The red and white Carnation 
label always guarantees you a trustworthy 
supply of pure, fresh milk, evaporated to 
double richness and kept safe by sterili- 
zation. 

RITE fora copy of the Mary Blake cook book. 

It contains 100 tested recipes. It shows you, 
too, how carefully the quality of Carnation Milk is 
guarded — how good and dependable it is. You will 
especially enjoy the account of the famous blue ribbon 
cows of the Carnation Milk Farms, which are main- 
tained for the sole purpose of improving the herds of 


**Contented Cows’’ that supply milk to the Carna- 
tion Condenseries. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
826 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
926 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. * NewYork + Aylmer, Ont. 
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REGUS PAT. OFF 


You can dilute the double-rich 
contents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 





: Cool Thoughts for Hot Days 


: I have learned to simplify sum- 
: mer menus ina way whichseems 
i to satisfy the family appetites 
i while conserving my own com- 
: fort. We say good-bye to soup 
: with the first hot month, and 
: move thesalad upa notch ortwo 
? —serving it as the first course. 
: Nothing is quite so appetizing 
: on a hot day as to come to the 
: table tofinda crisp, cold, delight- 
: ful salad awaiting one. Often it 
: is just lettuce with a few chop- 
: ped green peppers and a well- 
: mixed French dressing; some- 
i timesitislettuce and cucumber, 
? oratomatostuffed with chopped 
? celery and served with mayon- 
? naise on a lettuce leaf. It is al- 
: ways simple, always very cold, 
: and is followed by the main 
: course, whilesomesummer fruit 
: serves for dessert. If I wish to 
i serve a pudding, a Washington 
: cream pie, or other more or less 
; substantial dessert, we start 
: with a fruit course, follow with 
: a salad served with hot cheese 
} rounds, and end with the special 
: dessert. The cheese furnishes 
: the protein the meal needs, and 
: is hearty. I grind a pound of 
: cheese through the meat grind- 
: er, add four to six raw eggs un- 
: beaten, a couple of tablespoon- 
: fuls of Carnation, mix well, salt 
? to taste, and heap very thick on 
? small rounds of white bread, 
: sprinkling with paprika and put- 
: ting under the broiler just long 
: enough for them to puff up and 
: begin to color slightly. These 
: must be served as soon as done. 
: This meal is the favorite sum- 
; mer one in our home. 


: Carnation White Sauce No. 1 
: 2 tbsp. butter, 14 tsp. salt, 2 
: tbsp. flour, 24 cup water, % cup 
: Carnation. Melt butter until it 
: stops bubbling, stir in four and 
: mix thoroughly. Add milk and 
: water, stirring until thick and 
: smooth. Add seasoning: 


; Carnation White Sauce No. 2 
: 4 tbsp. butter, 4 tbsp. flour, 24 
; cup water, % cup Carnation, %4 
; tsp. salt. Melt butter until it 
: stops bubbling, stir in four and 
: mix thoroughly. Add milk and 
i water, stirring until thick and 
: smooth. Add seasoning. 


Creamed Asparagus 


; 2 bunches of asparagus, 2 cups 
: White Sauce No. 1. Cook aspar- 
; agusin salted water until tender. 
: Add white sauce after draining 
: off surplus water. This serves 
: six people. 


No Egg Mayonnaise 


: % tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation, 
: % cup salad oil, 1 tbsp. lemon 
} juice or vinegar, 1% tsp. paprika. 
i Put salt and paprika in a bowl 
: with Carnation and mix well. 
: Add oil, a teaspoonful at a time, 
; and beatall the time. Addlemon 
i juice or vinegar. This makes 
: two-thirds cup salad dressing. 


Tatake 


Domestic Science Dept. 
Carnation Milk Products Co, 
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“The Shingle Bob’’. This exclusive coiffure was designed by 


one of New York’s leading hairdressers under the 
supervision of Lejaren A. Hiller, internationally 
famous artist and photographer 
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Rinsing! 
—for lovely, lustrous hair 


HEN the last, sticky little bits of 

soap cling to the roots of the hair 
they kill the lustre and actually endanger 
the life and vitality of the hair. 


The rinse is the vital part of any shampoo— 
ask your hairdresser. 

Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is quick-rinsing. 
Its creamy white banks of lather quickly rinse 
away, taking dirt and excess grease and leaving 
the hair gloriously soft and beautiful. 

Before dressing your hair wash it with Caroco 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, the healthful, quick-rins- 
ing preparation that preserves the sheen and deli- 
cate high-lights of the hair in all its original splendor. 

Ask your druggist for a 50c bottle of genuine 
quick-rinsing Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, and 
treat your hair to a real shampoo tonight. 

(For a delightfully soft, smooth, white skin use CAROCO 


Cocoanut Almond Cream—soc a bottle 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. 
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| : 
; Caroco Lasorarories, Union, S.C. 
] Please send me your new booklet, 
| “Correct Coiffures for Every Occa- 
' \ sion,” at no cost to me. 
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“QUICK-RINSING 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


FGrxbos Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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“How do you know?” he asked her, and re- 
peated it with rising vehemence of incredulity. 
“Tow do you know?” The blasphemy of the 
question appalled him. 

‘How, indeed? He is not the only rebel in 


America.” 

“No, by God!” said Tom from the back- 
ground. 

But no one heeded him. For Myrtle was 
continuing: 


“Here in Charles Town all that is best and 
ablest is already ranged in opposition to the 
royal government. Are they all wrong? Are 
the few who think as you do so right that Harry 
is to be thrust out accurst because he has 
placed what he conceives to be his duty to his 
country above personal interest. That is what 
he has done. And when a man does that, it 
follows at least that his convictions are sincere. 
You protest your duty and your loyalty. But 
what have you done to assist the cause that 
you hold up to me as a religion? Harry has 
given ships, poured out his money, and risked 
his life to serve the faith he holds, the faith 
which you account contemptible. Have you 
spent a single shilling to support the tottering 
cause which you account so sacred?” 

“Stop!” he commanded her in a strangled 
voice. 


UT she went relentlessly on. ‘‘A choice, a 
bitter, cruel choice, was thrust upon me yes- 
terday. I didnot know what to think, what to 
believe, until it came to me that the test of the 
worth of your opinions, yours and Harry’s, lay 
in weighing what each of you had done for 
those opinions. After that, father, there re- 
mained with me only regret for the grief I 
might cause you by the step I was to take. 
Apart from that I had no single doubt, no 
single misgiving arising out of Harry’s political 
opinions.” 

Carey was helpless, mentally battered in ad- 
vance by the heavy guns of her arguments. 
Where he had thought to play the judge, it 
seemed that he was become the accused. He 
looked at Mandeville, whose mask-like face 
betrayed no emotion whatever. 

“My God! He’s bewitched her!” 

Mandeville made him no answer. His dark, 
penetrating eyes shifted to Myrtle, who shook 
her head as she smiled again that almost 
pathetic smile. 

“Harry has scarcely spoken to me about 
these things. What I have told you are no 
more than my own thoughts.” 

“And now, madam, you’d best hear mine,” 
her father answered grimly. “TI don’t know 
how you planned this thing, or how far you 
were helped by your rebel friend Sally Izard 
and her brother there, who may tell her what 
I say. But I thank God for the merciful dis- 
pensation by which it has been made known 
to me in time.” 

“In time? In time for what?” she asked 
him. 

“Tn time to enable me to take my measures.” 
He stood up, calmer now that he clearly saw 
his way to checkmate the guilty pair and 
nullify their act. ‘“There’s.one thing you’ve 
forgot. The marriage laws of the Colony. You 
are not yet of age, Myrtle, and so you can not 
make a valid marriage without my consent.” 
He smiled maliciously; almost it was a leer. 
“You'd forgot that.” 

And then, even before she answered, Mande- 
ville understood why a British sloop should 
have been chosen for the marriage. 

“No, father,” she answered quietly. ‘We 
did not forget it. But the law of the Colonies 
does not run on board an English ship. By the 
law of England my marriage is quite valid, and 
no power on earth can cancel it. The deck of 
the Tamar is England at law.” 

Sir Andrew stiffened as understanding sank 
into his seething mind. For a moment he 
babbled furious incoherencies. At length he 
became intelligible again. 

“Tt was that treacherous slut, Sally Izard, 


who contrived this. You’d never have thought 
of it for yourself. That damned she-cat.” 

Tom stepped forward. ‘Control yourself, 
Sir Andrew. You are speaking of my sister.” 

“Vou ee ae : 

In his fury words failed the baronet. Then 
Mandeville, ever calm, intervened. 

“You are speaking also of the Governor’s 
lady, Sir Andrew. If you were overheard—” 

“Damme! I mean to be overheard. I mean 
to tell her to her face what I think of her, and 
Lord William may call me out for it. What’s 
he, himself, but a doll on wires, a silly puppet 


in the hands of his rebel wife. A king’s repre- — 


sentative! They shall hear the 
truth!” 

“Sir Andrew! Sir Andrew! Calm, for God’s 
sake!” Mandeville implored him, with some- 
thing imperative and dominating in his voice. 

Pressing upon Sir Andrew’s shoulders, he 
almost forced him down into the chair again. 

“Leave me with him, please,” Myrtle begged 
him. 

“Not now, Myrtle. Not now,” he answered 
quietly. ‘Indeed, you would be much better 
advised to leave him to me.” He stepped close 
to her and sank his voice. “I think I can quiet 
him—make him see reason. Go now, and trust 
to me.” 

He pressed her hand and was conscious of a 
responsive pressure on his own. 

She needed a friend, just such a strong, calm 
friend as Mandeville. He drew her toward 
ve door and beckoned Tom Izard to escort 

er. , 

“Trust me,” he said again, as she was passing 
out. “T’ll make your peace with him. All will 
be well, Myrtle.” 

Trusting him, she went, with Tom who did 
not trust him at all, but held his peace. 

“Now, Sir Andrew,” said Mandeville briskly, 
“the harm is done, and repining over what is 
accomplished never yet helped any man.” 

“T am in need of platitudes,” Sir Andrew 
sneered. “They help a deal.” 

“What’s to remember is that a thing done 
may be undone.” 

Now, here was talk of quite a different kind. 
The baronet looked up sharply. Mandeville 
continued, his voice soft and low: 

“Wives, Sir Andrew, can be widowed. And 
if Myrtle were widowed now, at this stage, 


By God! 


scarcely wed as she is, the harm would be 


slight, indeed.” 
Celie. sos eAYe bee 


GIR Andrew was staring at him. He stared 

long and hard, and it seemed to him that al- 
though Mandeville’s lips remained tight, his 
dark, unfathomable eyes were smiling. Gradu- 
ally it was borne in upon him that Mandeville 
was offering a practical suggestion. 

“What do you mean?” he asked at last, in a 
hushed voice. 

Mandeville answered very slowly, a man 
measuring out words one at a time. “It is 
possible, Sir Andrew, that Myrtle is a widow 
already.” He paused to sigh. “Poor Myrtle!” 

Sir Andrew was trembling. ‘Will you be 
plain, man?” 

“Tf she is not a widow already, undoubtedly 
her widowhood will follow, and it is certain that 
she will never set eyes on Latimer again.” 

He paused, and again he sighed and made a 
little gesture of regret and helplessness. He 
would have preferred by much not to have 
been constrained to give Sir Andrew this news. 
But he saw no help for it if a terrible scene 
were to be avoided. For that Sir Andrew 
would, unless pacified, do as he threatened by 
Lady William, Mandeville could not doubt. 
Upon that explanations must follow which 
Mandeville had no desire to provoke. There- 
fore he took this, the only means of quieting 
the baronet’s fury. 

“In view of Latimer’s refusal to quit the 
province, Lord William has no choice but to 
proceed to extremes against him. But since 
to do so openly here in Charles Town might 
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| to be tried in England.” 





The Carolinian 


provoke a riot and bring about dreadful con- 
sequences to the royal government which is 
not yet in case to assert its authority, Lord 
William has decided to have Latimer secretly 
arrested tonight and put on board a vessel to 
be taken to England for trial.” 

If any doubts had remained with Mande- 
ville that Sir Andrew’s affection for his adopted 
son had perished utterly, they would have been 
definitely shattered now by the expression of 
savage satisfaction on the baronet’s face. 

“Ves, yes? And—?” Sir Andrew asked 
him clutching his arm. 

“By this time the thing should be already 
done. If he givesno trouble . . . he will live 
Mandeville’s tone 
was tinged with infinite regret. ‘In obtaining 
him a respite in which to quit Charles Town, I 
had done all that man could to save him. It 
was impossible that Lord William would 
further have heeded me if I had attempted to 
plead with him against dealing with Latimer 
in this fashion. Yet—for Myrtle’s sake and 
even for your own—I have regretted it until 
this moment.” 

“There was no occasion,” 
Andrew. 

“So I now perceive. Indeed, I am glad that 
he is put away in this fashion.” 

“Tt’s a dispensation of Providence,” 
baronet solemnly. 

“Ay. Fate is not always quite so opportune. 
But you perceive, Sir Andrew, that there is no 
need of further trouble or excitation on your 
part. No need to embroil yourself by up- 
braiding Lady William.” 

“Oh! As to that—’ Sir Andrew rose, “‘—-I 
make no promises. It is time, high time, some 
one spoke out. This woman in the position of 
a vice-queen is a scandal in all loyal eyes. Her 
action today—” 

“Sir Andrew, wait! Consider!’ -Mande- 
ville laid a hand upon his shoulder and looked 
squarely, gravely, into his face. ‘You can not 
make war on a woman without hurt to your 
dignity. But, further, you can not bring her 
ladyship to task without publishing this—this 
adventure of Myrtle’s. Do you wish to make 
it known that your daughter so far forgot her 
duty as to marry this notorious rebel? It is 
to put a blight upon her and upon yourself.” 

It was a shrewd plea, and of immediate 
effect. 

“Vowre right. But then—?” 

“In view of what is happening to Latimer, 
this marriage will be as if it had never been, 
and no one need ever know of it. The few 
concerned in it are pledged to secrecy, and in 
a few days the only two men on the Tamar who 
are aware of what was done there this morning 
may have left these waters never to return. 
Why, then, injure Myrtle by a publication of— 
of—”’ 

“Of this piece of infamy, you would say. 
Why, Robert, you are right, and I thank you 
for the warning. I'll hold my tongue.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


growled Sir 


said the 


N THE dining-room of his house on the 
bay—the only room that was not already 
muffled and swaddled against the imminent 
evacuation—sat Harry Latimer alone at sup- 
per, waited upon by Hannibal, a stalwart and 
devoted young mulatto in his service. Julius, 
his butler, together with Johnson, his valet, 
had already set out for Santee Broads, to see 
the house made ready to receive Mr. and Mrs. 
Latimer. With them they had taken Myrtle’s 
mammy Dido, who had earlier accompanied 
her mistress to Lady William Campbell’s. 

Mr. Latimer’s traveling carriage stood ready 
in the coach-house, the luggage packed, and at 
eleven o’clock punctually, as he had ordered, 
the horses would be harnessed, and they would 
set out to go post themselves by St. Michael’s, 
opposite the State House, there to await 
Myrtle. 

As he was finishing his lonely supper, which 


is to say toward nine o’clock, Colonel Gadsden ~ 
was announced. Gadsden had a ship that was © 
sailing for England with the morning tide. He 
was on his way to her with letters, one of which — 
from Henry Laurens was addressed to John — 
Wilkes, that famous champion of the liberties 
of Englishmen wherever found. 

“Tt’s a forlorn hope,” he confessed. ‘But 
Wilkes has a way of compelling petitions to be 
received, and he has already proved himself — 
more than once the friend of America.” 

That, however, was more or less by the way. — 
The real object of Gadsden’s visit was to place 
the service of his ship at his friend’s disposal — 
should Latimer have letters for England. 2 

Mr. Latimer had not, but he was neverthe- ~ 
less grateful for the neighborly offer, and he 
pressed the colonel to join him in a glass of — 
port. ; 


(COLON EL -Gadsden took the chair that 
Hannibal proffered at his master’s bidding. - 

“But I must not stay a moment: There’s a 
wherry waiting for me at the wharf.” : 

Hannibal poured for him a glass of the red 
amber wine brought out in Latimer’s own 
ships, which traded to Portugal the rice of his 
plantations on the Santee. The colonel held 
it up appreciatively to the candlelight, then 
sipped and commended it. 

“You're not at Miles Brewton’s ball?” Lati- 
mer asked him. 

“Not I, faith. What should I do at a ball in 
honor of King George? For it’s little less than 
that. The Tories’ll be in full force. Here’s 
perdition to them!’ And he drank, while 
Latimer laughed at the vehemence of his toast. 
“And so you’re leaving us, after all?’ The 
colonel sighed. “Perhaps you’re wise. But, 
egad! it needed some such Roman gesture as 
you threatened, to put an end to this stagna- 
tion, to this eternal temporizing of both sides.” 

“Let us hope that we may yet temporize — 
into a peaceful settlement. 2 

‘“‘A stale delusion,” Gadsden condemned it. 
“And a delusion that holds us spellbound ~ 
whilst opportunity is slipping by. This letter _ 
of Laurens’ to John Wilkes!” He shrugged | 
contemptuously. “It expresses the hope of . 
Laurens and some hundreds like him. They’re — 
lukewarm, which means neither hot nor cold. 
A detestable condition, fit for weaklings. 
Laurens loves his country, and he’s loyal to our ~ 
brother colonists in the North who have suf- — 
fered. But he’s loyal, too, to his own interests, 
like so many other of these wealthy planters. 
And he does not yet see how his own interests 
will best be served.” 

“You can’t charge me with that,” said ~ 
Latimer. : 

“YT know, lad. I know. Here’s to our next — 
meeting!’ He finished his wine and got up. 

‘When will that be?” wondered Latimer. 

“Sooner than you think, perhaps. For if the 
drums beat, Moultrie tells me you’ve promised 
to serve under him, and they may beat very 
soon now.” He held out his hand. “Good- 
by, Harry. Good luck!” 

But Latimer, who had also risen, went with 
him to the door and after the colonel’s depar- 
ture stood a moment under the stars that were — 
appearing in the darkening sky. Slowly he 
retraced his steps to the dining-room and sat 
down to wait. 

An hour or so later, after he had read the 
week’s Gazette, and as he was considering seek- — 
ing a book in the library, for it was yet a full — 
hour before the time appointed to set out, ~ 
Hannibal brought him a note that a messenger f 
had just left. i 

He broke the seal, and unfolded the cheetill i 
Hastily scrawled upon it in pencil were the 
lines: “Please come to me at the earliest 
moment. JI have news of utmost urgency for 
you. Very important.” And under this the 
signature big and bold, “Henry Laurens.” 

He stood considering. “You say the mes- 
senger has gone?”’ . 

“YVessah,” replied Hannibal. 
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The Carolinian 


Latimer thought it was odd that in such 
urgency as the note suggested Laurens should 
not have come at once instead of sending for 
him. But perhaps there was some one else 
concerned. Some one who might be with 
Laurens. Anyway, he had better go. 

“Get me my hat, Hannibal.” 

Hannibal went out, and Mr. Latimer set 
down his pipe and followed him. In the hall 
the slave proferred him not only his hat, but 
his gloves and sword, as well. He took the hat 
and was waving the rest away when he re- 
membered a warning Moultrie had yesterday 
given him not to go abroad unarmed. So, 
changing his mind, he took the smail sword and 
hooked it into the carriag2s which he was 
wearing under his silver-laced black coat. 

“Order the carriage to follow me to Mr. 
Laurens’, and to await me there. I shall not be 
returning. Come with it ae bring me what I 
may require. 


QUTSIDE the gates, he turned to the right 

and went briskly along the bay toward the 
Governor’s Bridge. As he crossed the bridge 
the advance of the making tide was gurgling 
up the creek which it served to span. There 
was not a soul abroad, and the only sounds 
seemed to be from the water, where odd 
voices were to be heard calling to one another, 
and where lights dancing in the gloom in- 
dicated the peptone of the ships at their 
moorings. 

Mr. Latimer pated Craven’s bastion with- 
out meeting any one, and he was just abreast 
of Wragg’s Alley, when abruptly from out of 
that narrow, unlighted lane stepped a man, 
who hailed him by name. 

“Mr. Latimer!” 

Before he could reflect upon the oddness of 
his being recognized in the dark across the 
width of the street by a man who was no more 
than a black outline in his own eyes, he had 
halted and answered. 

“Yes. Who is that?” 

At once he realized his indiscretion, and 
something else besides. Behind him quickly 
advancing steps became suddenly audible, and 
he guessed immediately that he had been 
followed. At the same moment, almost as if 
his clear reply to the stranger’s hail had been 
a signal, four or five men came charging out 
of the blackness straight toward him. 

Mr. Latimer did not wait. He was off along 
the courtine lines, running like a stag. He was 
agile, strong, and swift of foot, and he had the 
supreme advantage of being lightly shod. 
Away he sped, his feet scarce touching the 
ground, racing for Laurens’ house, which was 
the first in the direction he was going and 
not above two hundred yards away. Behind 
him the blundering gallop of his heavy-footed 
pursuers was receding, as was the cursing Irish 
voice that was urging them on, and Harry 
Latimer laughed as he ran, accounting the race 
already over, although he had not yet covered 
more than half the distance. 

He was abreast of the dark and deserted 
custom house, with the next bastion on his 


left, when suddenly the laughter perished in 


him. Two men who seemed to rise out of the 
ground, so sudden was their apparition, stood 
immediately ahead, and before he could check 
or swerve, he was carried by his own headlong 
impetus straight into their waiting arms. 

“Got him!” shouted-one to his captors, 
but found breath for no more, for the captive 
writhing in their arms was not proving easy to 
hold. 

They swayed half-way across the street in 
their struggles, and then, just as they imagined 
they were subduing him, he thrust violently 
and viciously upward with his right knee into 
the body of one of them, and sent the fellow 
reeling back and doubled up with pain. Thus 
released on the right side, he swung round in 
the grip of his other assailant and broke the 
skin of his knuckles in a blow between the fel- 
low’s eyes that stretched him on the ground. 


He was free of them. But the others were 
upon him in a bunch, and it was too late to 
resume his flight. At bay, then, he swung his 
shoulders to the wall of the custom house to 
protect his back, whipped out his sword, and 
pinked the foremost of those who beset him 
in the thigh. 

With a howl of pain the man fell back. His 
swiftly-dealt wound and the lithe blade gleam- 
ing lividly in the gloom gave his companions 
pause. But there was another coming up, who 
had followed more at leisure, and yet was not 
so easily intimidated. 

“What’s this, ye blackguards?” quoth that 
Irish voice. ‘How many more of ye does it 
need to take a man?” 

“He’s armed, Major,” said one of them. 

“Armed, is he? Stand away there, ye good- 
for-nothing omadhouns, while I deal with him.” 

There was the slither of a sword leaving its 
scabbard, a bulky figure advanced, and the 
next moment Latimer’s blade was engaged 
by an energetic swordsman. 

It was almost instinctive fighting, in which 
the eyes availed but little. But some little they 
did avail, and the advantage was heavily with 
Latimer, for his opponent’s back was to such 
light as existed, and by crouching Latimer 
could make out enough to guide him, while 
himself, against the background of the wall, 
must have been almost completely invisible. 

For a moment he had feared that a pistol 
might end the business. But since this had not 
yet happened, he was now assured that they 
meant to do the business silently. He took 
heart at the reflection and fought on, scarce 
daring for a moment to lose the feel of the 


_ opposing blade. 


And as he fought he wondered who might be 
his assailants. They had addressed the swords- 
man who now opposed him as “Major,” and 
moreover Latimer could make out the gleam 
of the gold-laced cuff and buttonholes and the 
white of the man’s small-clothes. Was this 
something that was being done by order of 
Lord William? It seemed inconceivable. And 
yet if it were not, how came a British officer 
in the business? 


REALIZING his disadvantage in the matter 

of light, the major was in haste to be done. 
After a half-dozen groping passes in which the 
other’s blade clung tenaciously to his own, fol- 
lowing it round insistently, the major broke 
away with a violent forcing disengage, feinted 
high, and lunged. In the nick of time Latimer 
sidestepped instinctively, and the point of the 
major’s unresisted weapon struck the wall. 
The blade bent double under the weight of his 
following impetus and snapped off short, while, 
impaled through the stomach on the antagonist 
sword, the same impetus carried him forward 
until his body brought up against Latimer’s 
hilt, and his face, a white mask in which the 
open mouth and eyes made three black holes, 
was within a foot of Latimer’s. 

Latimer was conscious, first, of surprise, and 
then of nausea. Yielding to the latter, he 
thrust the body away from him so violently 
and impetuously that he loosed his grasp of the 
sword. Carrying it with him, still impaling 
him, the major toppled over backward, and 
lay there on the stones, writhing and faintly 
moaning. 

Appalled and almost physically sick, Lati- 
mer leaned a moment against the wall. Then, 
as the voices of the men, excited and objurga- 
tory, broke out about him, he awoke to a sense 
of his increased peril, now that he was dis- 
armed. He bounded forward to resume his 
flight. But one of the ruffans who had come 
up with him thrust out a leg to trip him, and 
he pitched forward at full length. Instantly 
there was a knee in the small of his back with 
the weight of a whole body resting upon it, and 
two pairs of hands were busy about him. 
While he was thus pinned down, his arms were 
wrenched behind him, and his wrists tied with 
a thong of leather. 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


One 


task less 


SANI-FLUsH performs an unpleas- 
ant task for you—it cleans the 
toilet bowl—and does it more 
thoroughly than you can by any 
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the bowl white and shining. It 
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Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl—follow di- 
rections on the can—and flush. 
It will not harm plumbing connec- 
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in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 
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Orns 


Don’t Pare Them! 


Cutting a corn is always dangerous. 
Blue-jay ends corns. Kills the pain 
instantly, then the corn loosens and 
comes out. No risk,no constant trou- 
ble. Get Blue-jay at your druggist. 
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The Carolinian 


Desperately he raised his head and loosed 
The next moment 
a muffler was wrapped about his mouth and 
nose so tightly that he could scarcely breathe. 
The two who had charge of him next tied his 
ankles fast together, then rolled him over on 
to his back and left him lying there while they 
went aside to the others who were kneeling 
about their fallen leader. 

If they had rendered Latimer helpless and 
dumb, at least they had not rendered him deaf, 
and their rough voices reached him where 
he lay. 

“Ts the Major much hurt?” asked one of 
those who had been lately with Latimer. 

“Hurt?” growled another voice. “Hell! It’s 
killed he is. He’s got it in the stomach.” 
Oaths followed, savage and obscene. 

All talked together explosively, until one 
who seemed to assume authority called them 
to some sort of order. 

“Damn you, we can’t stay here to be caught. 
Pick him up and carry him to the boat, and 
let’s fetch that blasted tyke along as well.” 

Two of them came back to Latimer and 
lifted him. Two others were doing the like by 
the major. The one in authority crossed the 
street to the side of the bastion. There he 
halted, at fault. 

“Which way?” he asked. 

“Straight on to the wharf where we landed, 
of course.” 

“Are ye sure the boat’s waiting there?” 

‘Where else, Tim?” 

“Hell!” swore Tim. ‘How do I know what 
orders the major-gave the boatman? The 
boat, maybe, was to have come up for us.” 

They stood debating for some moments. It 
became clear that the major’s insensibility left 
them in a quandary. 

“God damn my soul!” cried one. “Even if 
we find the boat, we don’t know where to take 


“He was to ha’ been put aboard a ship for 
England,” said Tim. 

“Ay. But what ship? There’s a mort o’ 
ships to choose from yonder.” 

“Oh, heave him into the sea and have done 
with it, damn him!” growled another. 

“Wait, wait!” Tim admonished them. “It 
might be awkward afterward, seeing what’s 
happened to the major, and us with him. 
Who’s to say we didn’t murder him ourselves? 
Cap’n Davenant’ll be asking questions when 
we gets back to the fort. Here, I have it! 
We'll take the blackguard to the fort and 
let the cap’n settle it. Come on.” And 
he began to move away down the street. 

“But where’s the boat, you fool?” one of 
them shouted after him. 

“We'll go back to the wharf where we landed. 
And keep a sharp look-out the whiles over the 
water.” 

So they trudged, bearing their two burdens, 
and without meeting a soul on the way, past 
Laurens’ residence and on for a hundred yards 
or so until they came to Grockat’s Wharf, 


around the piles of which the waves of the 
making tide were being whipped by a quicken- 
ing breeze. They turned on to this, glad to Be 
off the street at last. The leader went first, 
then the two who carried Latimer, followed 
by the others bearing the major. 

‘There she is!” cried Tim. ‘You see I was 
right.” 

Dimly at the far end of the wharf they could 
make out the lines of a wherry standing along- 
side, and the figures of one or two of the rowers 
were silhouetted in the light of a lantern glow- 
ing from the boat’s bottom. On the breeze 
came a murmur of voices. 

They hurried on and came presently im- 
mediately above the boat. In the stern-sheets 
a man was standing, speaking to the crew. 
He paused as the newcomers. advanced. And 
then the two of them that were handling 
Latimer swung him forwatd to the:men in the 
wherry. <n 

“Here y’are, damn you!” shouted-one of 
them in exasperation. “Lend a hand!” | 

Three or four of those in the boat instinc- 
tively rose from their oars to receive the body 
that was almost being hurled at: them. They 
caught it and lowered it between.thwarts. 

“Fetch her up,” Tim ordered at the same 
time. “The major’s hurt. Let’s set him down 
in the stern. Come on, there!’ 


The man who was standing in the stern- — 


sheets stooped and picked up the lantern. 

“Now who the devil may you be?” he asked, 
and swung the light aloft to cast it upon their 
countenances. 

What he saw was no great matter. What 
they saw by the light of that raised lantern was 
a gold-laced coat—a blue coat with scarlet 
facings and golden shoulder-knots, the uniform 
of a colonel of the army of the Provincial 
Congress. And above the stiff high collar 
they beheld a grim gray hawk face that was 
entirely strange to them. 

“Hell and the devil!” said the wooden- 
headed Tim, realizing the blunder they had 
made in the dark. And incontinently he 
turned and fled as fast as his legs could carry 
him up the wharf. After him, as if Satan 
were behind them, went his fellows, leaving 
the major’s weltering body where they had 
dropped it in their sudden panic. 

“What the devil—?” the man in uniform 
was beginning, when he cropped the question 


and bawled an order instead, “Up, and after ~ 


them!” 

In a moment his six negroes were out of the 
boat. But another shout from their master 
arrested them. He had lowered the lantern to 
the face of the man who lay almost at his feet. 
In a moment he had removed the muffler from 
the captive’s face. 

“Latimer!” he cried. 

And Latimer, lying there helpless, laughed 
up at him out of a countenance that was 
ghastly. 

“It’s lucky for me you had letters for Eng- 
land tonight, Colonel Gadsden,”’ he said. 


(To be continued) 


A. B. C. of Electricity 


(Continued from page 87) 


iron, the machine ironer, the percolator, and 
similar water-heating appliances, etc. The 
smoothing iron must not-be permitted to stand 
connected to the current supply any longer than 
is necessary to bring it to the proper working 
temperature. .When the iron is being used for 
smoothing clothes, much heat is given to the 
clothes, and the temperature of the iron is kept 
within safe working limits. But if the iron is 
permitted to stand idle with the current on, the 
heat is ‘not dissipated so rapidly as it is gen- 
erated, and consequently the iron will keep 
getting hotter and hotter. The iron should 
never be left-on an ironing board or on anything 


| inflammable when the current is turned on. 


The percolator and the chafing dish are 
designed to operate with liquids in them. If 
the liquid should boil away, the heat from the 
heating element would not be carried off 
quickly enough, and the temperature might 
keep building up to a point where the element 
or utensil would be damaged. To guard against 
this, manufacturers generally provide some 
kind of a heat-operated fuse or circuit breaker 
switch in the base of the appliance. If you 
find, when you are using your percolator, that it 
has gone dry and then refuses to heat, in all 
probability the safety fuse has operated. Have 
a spare fuse on hand, and you can easily 
remedy this difficulty. 


Make your dreams 


for her come true — 


the happiness of 
health and beauty 


says the Health Doctor 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if your 
youngsters could keep, always, 
the satiny smoothness and rosy 
coloring of their skins? 

Please believe me, they can. 

Lovely skin is simply outward 
evidence of perfect health. Mud- 
dy, coarse skin is the penalty of 

mie sickness or wrong living. 
Every Mother Keep the kiddies well anéclean 
Health Mecior and they will grow up into lovely 
girls and handsome manly boys. 

Now I am not going to be so silly as to imply that 
all you have to do to keep children well, is to hand 
them a cake of Lifebuoy. But you know as well as 
I do that most sickness and skin blemishes are caused 
by germs getting on the hands and face from touch- 
ing dirty things and from street dust. It is necessary 
that the skin be constantly purified. Not just washed, 
but made antiseptically clean many times a day—and 
every day—not merely when there is an epidemic. 

‘There are two reasons why Lifebuoy is the perfect 
health soap. First, it is so pure and mild that its fre- 
quent use is good for the most delicate skin; and 
second, the gentle yet marvelously efficient anti- 
septic lather removes germs and leaves the skin 
purified and safe. 





I would rather use Lifebuoy on a baby 
than any other soap I know 


Soap cannot be made that is more gracious, more 
beneficial to tender skin. The mild antiseptic imparts 
to the rich, creamy lather of the oils of palm fruit 
and cocoanut, a peculiar sssthing quality which you 
yourself will find very grateful, especially after a hard 
day of shopping or housework. ‘The skin responds 






to Lifebuoy lather with that lovely underglow of 
health which is the secret of a radiant complexion. 
Give Lifebuoy a good trial. It is such a kindly, 
satisfying soap I know you will like it. You will 
become genuinely fond of the cleanly, quickly vanish- 
ing odor, it gives one such a comfortable feeling of 
being safely clean. And you mow its antiseptic 
cleansing quality protects your youngsters. 


the Healt: Doctor 
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F antiseptic lather removes stamps to Lever Bros. Co., 
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“Vour language is too figurative, Madame,’ 
T. A. said. ‘Though colorful,” he added 
politely. ‘This weapon was—” 

“A check in the name of the man, which the 
girl’s father had forged. He came by night, 
like a coward, and sold the check to the boy. 

“His price was high, Mr. Arden. By a 
coincidence which the boy did not question, 
the amount of the forged check was the same 
as the boy’s little fortune, almost to a dollar. 
The boy gave it up in full, receiving instead a 
tiny sum, a pittance paid to him every month, 
for life; it would buy—a sorry steed, but no 
golden spurs. He agreed besides to a year of 
exile, leaving the man a clear field with the 
girl. If in that year she married him, the 
boy promised never to see her or write to her 
again. 


“THE boy went away that night without a 

word to the girl. He went with a light 
heart, for he went in her service and he trusted 
her love. A year would be long, but love was 
longer. At the end of the year, in the early 
morning, the hour they loved best, the golden 
hour, the boy came back to the garden. Love 
had grown so warm in his heart that he was no 
longer afraid, and he wore round his neck on a 
chain a little ring of gold that he had made for 
the girl. And in the garden, his garden, what 
did he find?” 

“You must tell me, Madame. 
story, not mine,” T. A. said coldly. 

“He found only the woman with the voice of 
gold, the girl’s one friend. He flung himself 
down on the grass at her feet, and ‘with her 
kind, strong hands on his hair—that red-gold, 
sun-burnished hair which the girl’s fingers had 
never touched, he cried, Mr. Arden. He was 
only a boy. He was never a boy again. His 
youth died. His heart died. For she told him, 
this woman, that the girl, his golden girl, 
had—” 

““Married—the 
shall we say?” 

“How did you guess, Mr. Arden?” 

“Through my instinct for drama.” 

“Can you also guess why she married him?”’ 

T. A. shrugged his shoulders in the dark. 
“Does it matter? If she could make such a 
marriage for any reason at all, even to save her 
father, is her story worth telling, Madame?” 

“She made it to save—not her father, but 
the boy.” 

“No,” said T. A. “Ah, no!” 

“She believed, you see, that the forged 
check was the boy’s. The man and—and her 
own father—told her so. And when he fled 
by night, when he accepted that monthly 
pension, like hush-money paid to a black 
sheep, she believed, she could not but be- 
lieve—” 

“T see,” interrupted T. A. in a dry and tone- 
less voice. ‘I quite see.” 

“I should add, perhaps, that the forged 
check was not even an authentic forgery. The 
girl’s father was paid, well paid, by the man to 
write it and confess the crime to the boy. 
Forgive him, Mr. Arden. The girl did. He is 
dead and—and—he was her father.” 

“Porgiver”’ said T. A. “TP”? 

“This is my story, not yours. True. I had 
forgotten. Be patient, Mr. Arden, for it is 
almost told... You have indeed told it already 
in one phrase—‘she married the man—the 
serpent.’ 

“With your instinct for drama, think what 
that marriage was, and then believe that.it was 
worse, far worse. There were many years of it. 
We need not count them, for they are all alike, 


It is your 


serpent. The viscount, 


Black milestones of dying dreams mark them., 


Alien tongues echo harshly through them, and 
painted faces smile. A coronet clings like a 
crown of thorns. Emeralds hide finger marks 
on a throat. Little voices of unborn children 
cry in the night—”’ 

ieee yourself, Madame,” T. A. 


Golden Eyes 


(Continued from page 70) ° 


said gently. “Spare yourself further details. 
He is dead, this man, your husband.” 

“‘Ffe is dead, and the manner and place of his 
death were a further affront, a last insult to me. 
The last until I read his will, and his letter, a 
sealed letter to me.” 

“A death-bed repentance? 
indeed!” T. A. said approvingly. 

“A statement of all the facts which I have 
given to you; if I did not learn, too late, of the 
trick he had played, the trick would not be 
complete. But he did not repent.. He laughed 
at me as he had always laughed, in the letter, 
in the will. By the terms of his will, his money 
—all of it, and there is much, an absurd, a 
fabulous sum—goes to the boy in the garden. 
Ii—if I marry before midnight tonight, and if 
my marriage is—a marriage in name only.” 

“A strange will,” said T. ‘A., “even in 
melodrama.” 

“A clever will. A last turn of the screw. I 


Melodrama 


atone to the boy for the theft, but I am almost © 


penniless and condemned to a loveless life. He 
was very clever, my husband.” 
“Such a will could be:broken, Madame.” 
“You do not know Italian law and my hus- 
band, as I knew him.” ; 


“Does it require, this will, that you should 4 


kidnap a more or less law-abiding citizen in the 
streets and marry him?” 

“I am surrounded still by my husband’s 
agents, who wish to. prevent this marriage. 
My. servants are paid spies, all but this-man 


who is driving us, the son of an old servant ‘of _ 


my house.” She RE RATS 
“Will he accept your sacrifice, the boy in the 
garden?” 


“There will be no sacrifice. I do not want 
my husband’s money. It is not his, not mine. 
And I do not want love. Ihave done with love. 
I want only peace and rest.” 

“But you are still so young, so beautiful.” 

“In the dark, how can you know, Mr. 
Arden?” 

“T do not know, perhaps. But the boy would 
know, if you could find him again.” 

“T can not find him again. He is dead. A 
man lives who was that boy, and a woman who 
was that girl, but they are dead, those children 
of long ago. We can not make them live again, 
that girl who once was I, and the boy who was 
her lover. But we can serve them, honor 
them, right the wrong that was done them. 
From their golden graves they cry to us for 
help. Can you not hear them?” 

“T hear only your voice, Madame.” 

“You will help them? You will marry me?” 

T. A. did not answer. The voice, so close 
beside him, was yet far away, remote as a voice 
in a dream. Hushed, now, it seemed still to 
speak, haunting the night with unforgotten 
faces, with golden songs. It wasa lost perfume, 
a heart beating in the dark. It spoke again. 


“you are silent, Mr. Arden. Have—have 
you no comment to make on the story I 
have told you?” 

“TI? A stranger pledged to an hour of service 
which has almost passed?” 

“Yet it should move you, this story. You 
should have some word of pity for the girl, of— 
of comfort for me, when you and I are to part 
so soon, and forever.” 

“T see no reason at all to pity you, at this 
moment.” 

“You are cruel.” 

“You have made me a proposal of marriage. 
I accept it, Madame.” 

. “T thank you—Mr. Arden.” 

“T should thank you,” said T. A. “You have 
staged a charming ‘comedy. We will not step 
out of our-parts. We will play it through, you 
and I. ‘And—the dénouement is at hand. 
Permit me.” 

Suddenly and smoothly the little car had 
slowed down from its headlong pace and 
stopped. T. A. stepped from his small, dark 


prison into a world which was almost as dark. 
Before him, almost at his feet but far below, 
was a river. Not T. A.’s river; it was more 
broad, more quiet, asleep now in the night. 
Dimly shown by a half-veiled moon, a path 
wound up a shoulder of hill through a black 
tangle of trees to a long, low house above. The 
veiled lady led the way up the path. She did 
not look back as T. A. followed her.: They 
reached the house and climbed broad steps 
of stone to a narrow veranda dark with a 
growth of vines. The floor creaked uncer- 
tainly under their feet. There. were .two 
broken panes in the fan-light over the. door. 
The key in the rusty lock resisted the lady’s 
hand. T. A. did not offer to help.” 7. > 
“Here?” he said. ~ “Must it be here??? 
“Where else?” the lady asked. *~ 





C ~ DESERTED house? A dreary place for 
a wedding.” “a ah 

“A house which was once the boy’s. Which 
will soon be the boy’s again. Come. We are 
expected, and we are late.” 

“We are very late, but not too late, 
Madame,” T. A. said. 2 

The heavy door swung slowly open, and he 
saw a wide hallway empty and dark, a winding 
staircase white ‘n the moonlight through case- 
ment windows, faint light at the end of the hall. 

“Exiled spirits, when they return to a human 
habitation, can not cross the threshold without 
the touch of a human hand,” T. A. said, and 


the lady’s hand slipped into. his. 


So he passed through the echoing hall to the 
lighted room beyond. 

The room was long and low, dark-paneled, 
lighted only by candles set in wall sconces, but 
they were many and they burned with a clear 
and mellow radiance. The floor, uneven, 
polished only by time, was bare of rugs, but 
bits of furniture, wreckage of forgotten homes, 
made here and there a brave showing by 
candlelight—a commode of Circassian walnut, 
a pier table with broken mirrors, a battered 
clock which, by some miracle, still ticked. 

“A good piece,” T. A. said. “It still keeps 
correct time?” 

“To the minute, but why should you ask?” 

“Why, indeed?” agreed T. A. “You have 
set a picturesque stage for your comedy, though 
the cast does not suit it too well. Present me, 
Madame.” 

In the bow window at the far end of the room 
was a cheap pine table with papers upon it. 
Two men who were seated there rose and came 
slowly toward T. A. One was tall, over- 
groomed, overdressed, with cleverly dyed 
black hair and blacker eyes, and a pointed 
beard, waxed and pomaded in continental 
fashion, and looking too small for his face. The 
other was in clerical dress, silver-haired, gentle, 
and shrinking and small, with mild blue eyes 
which beamed benignly upon T. A. Both men 
held out their hands to him, but he did not 
seem to see them. Both men smiled, but T. A. 
did not smile. 

“This gentleman is in charge of my hus- 
band’s estate, as he has always been. He will 
be one witness for us, and my chauffeur will be 
the other. My husband’s chaplain will marry 
us. And—and they need no introduction to 
you.” 

“Nor to any one,” T. A. said, “since they are 
both so eminent in their professions: ‘such 
esteemed, such lucrative professions. I rejoice 
that this occasion, is graced by such dis- 
tinguished figures.” He bowed twice from the 
waist, stiffly and formally. “Gentlemen!” 

The blue eyes of the little man in clerical 
dress seemed to grow bluer, more benign, but 
the big man flushed darkly. 2 9 

“I do not like your tone,” he said, “Mr—” 

“Arden,” T. A. said quickly. 

“We should excuse, I think, any tone Mr. 
Arden may take,” the little man interposed in 
a smooth, soft voice. “We are all in a 
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somewhat delicate position tonight. I suggest 
that we end it at once. If Monsieur and 
Madame are ready.” 

“T am quite ready.” ; 

“Speak for yourself, Madame,” T. A. said 
firmly. “I am not quite ready. I want first 
a few words with your legal and spiritual 
advisers, if you permit me?” 

The veiled head drooped in silent assent. 
The lady slipped back into the shadows of the 
great room. The two men confronted T. A., 
their two faces strangely alike, alert, on guard, 
almost, one would say, afraid. 

“Gentlemen,” T. A. said, “you were both, 
I infer, very deeply in the confidence of 
Madame’s late husband, and there are many 
questions which I might ask you. But you 
need feel no concern. I shall not ask them. 
This is not the time nor the place to discuss the 
past. For that, indeed, there is never a time 
nor a place, since the past is—the past. Peace 
to its unclean ashes.” 

“That sentiment does you great credit,” 
murmured the little man. 

“It appears to me a very natural and very 
profitable sentiment,” the tall man _ said 
suddenly. 

“T agree with you both,” T. A. sa‘d pleas- 
antly. ‘And Iam now concerned not with the 
past, but the present, with the will which has 
brought about this happy reunion. Did you 
draw it up, my friend?” 

eT aida 

“Tt will hold, then, I am convinced, bizarre 
as it is. As other documents of your com- 
posing have done.” 

“T have acted in the interests of my em- 
ployers, always. I have injured no one 
willingly. I have been the instrument of 
others—the reluctant instrument—” 

“The competent instrument,” smiled T. A. 
“Do not excite yourself. I compliment you in 
terms you should understand. I ask your legal 
advice. This will—” 

“Ts fool-proof. The estate will go uncon- 
tested to the legatee named. He will be a very 
rich man, Mr. Arden.” 

“T am charmed to hear it.” 

“T can quite understand that you are.” 

There was veiled scorn in the tall man’s 
voice. T. A. did not seem to hear it. 

“Now, as to the terms of the will,” he said. 
“Please instruct me further. This marriage 
will be legale Though not until this moment a 
marrying man, I have always understood that 
there were certain formalities to be observed— 
a license—” 

“All that has been thought of, arranged. In 
such an emergency as this, there are—ways of 
arranging.” 


“' THERE would be, no doubt, for you,” T. A. 

said graciously. ‘One more question, if 
you please. The will requires this marriage to 
end at the altar. Just how much and how 
little does that mean?” 

“You are very cautious, Mr. Arden.” 

“Where so much money is concerned, can 
one be too cautious?” T. A. asked. 

The big man shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. “TI have always heard that the artis- 
tic temperament, converted, makes the most 
shrewd and unscrupulous business men.” 

“Of that, you who have done so much to con- 
vert it, can judge best,” said T. A. “But we 
digress, Monsieur.” 

“T can answer with authority the question 
you have just asked, for upon this point the 
will is most explicit. The marriage is to end, 
quite literally, at the altar. You are never 
to see, never to communicate with, Madame 
again.” 

“A marriage is legal, then, if the bridegroom 
does not kiss the bride?” T. A. asked 
anxiously. 

“Tt would be wiser, safer, for you to address 
no remarks to Madame after the conclusion of 
the ceremony and not even to touch her hand.” 

‘And if I do?” 
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Golden Eyes 


“The estate goes not to the legatee first 
named in the will, but to—” 

T. A. waved a careless hand. ‘Where it 
goes, if it does not go to him, is a matter of 
complete indifference to me.” 

“T believe you.” The scorn in the big man’s 
voice was no longer veiled. ‘Your attitude is 
unpardonable, Mr. Arden. Whatever you may 
have suffered in the past, it disappoints and 
surprises me. It is flippant, mercenary, and it 
takes no account of Madame’s position. She is 
a young and beautiful woman, a known figure 
in the beaw monde of two continents, a great 
beauty, a gracious and charming woman. She 
is, in a manner of speaking, committing suicide 
by complying with the terms of this will. I 
have advised her very strongly against it; we 
have both advised her.” 

“Vou would,” T: A. said rather absently. 

His eyes searched the corners of the great 
room, where the candle-light threw glancing 
shadows and the old clock stood dark against 
the paneled wall, then came to the two angry 
faces before him. He smiled his most winning 
smile. : 


“CAENTLEMEN,” he said, ‘‘your opinion of 

me is not flattering, but I will not defend 
myself. We have talked enough. I have one 
more thing to say, but I“tan not say it yet. 
While I may still touch your hand, permit me 
to lead you to the altar, Madame.” 

Silently, the little group formed round the 
rough pine table in the bow window. The 
chauffeur slipped in from the doorway where he 
had waited, and joined it.. The lady had not 
raised her veil, but through it her eyes watched 
T. A. The soft folds*of the chiffon shielded 
but did not hide them. They shone in the 
candle-light like little golden flames, golden 
stars. T. A. did not meet their look. His eyes 
watched the clock in the corner. The slow- 
moving hands were almost upon the hour. 
The loud, insistent ticking almost drowned the 
voice that droned through the familiar words 
of the marriage service, the softly spoken 
responses. The voices stopped, and for a 
minute, a long one, the ticking of the clock was 
the only sound in the room. 

“Sign your name—your real name—here,”’ 
the smooth voice of the priest prompted 
gently. “Thank you. And now you may go, 
Mr. Arden.” 

“One moment,” said T. A. 

The name which he had signed in his small, 
exquisite script, ran half across the page of the 
imposing document before him. He pushed the 
document and the clumsy pen away. He 
stood by the little table, waiting, his head held 
high, his blue eyes very bright. His wistful 
smile was as old as the wisdom of the world, 
but his eyes were as young as youth itself, 
golden youth, in a garden far away. 

Cutting through the tense, expectant silence, 
solemn and clear as a voice, the old clock began 
to strike the hour. The jangling chime was 
sharp with age, but it was still in key; it was 
music still. It sounded again and again. 
The last note died into silence. T. A.’s smile 
faded. His voice spoke quickly and quietly, but 
with a stabbing clearness. 

“Gentlemen, I can say now what I wish to 
say; what for long I have wished to say. I was 
pledged by Madame to an hour of service. 
With the striking of this clock—a most con- 
venient clock, for I had noted the time when 
we met, but I had not my watch about me— 
the hour has passed. Please give me your close 
attention. 

“T have the honor to tell you, gentlemen, 
that you are a pair of crooks and hypocrites, 
the worthy tools of a worse crook than your- 
selves, if there could be one. Take the tainted 
money and eat it. May it choke you to déath! 
We have done with you. Come, Madame. 
You will not? Melodrama to the end. Follow 
us, please, Henri.” 

Gathering a shrinking, resisting figure into 
his arms, and holding it firmly and lightly, 


T. A., with the chauffeur close behind him, ran 
through the hall to the door. He heard con- 
fused and angry voices in the room he had left, 
but he was not followed. He stumbled on a 
loose board in the veranda floor and laughed. 
Rocks on the ruined path slipped under his 
feet, and he clasped closer the burden he car- 
ried. It was light in his arms, resisting no 
longer, lying passive there. T. A. slipped it 
gently down on the cushions of the car beside 
him, holding it steady. A head drooped to his 
shoulder and rested there. 

“Drive on, Henri,” he said. ‘Drive care- 
fully. Madame has fainted, I think.” 

With the velvet touch of perfect service, the 
door of the car closed silently. T. A., alone 
with her once more in the scented darkness, 
bent awkwardly, timidly, toward the woman 
in his arms. A hand, no longer cold, slipped 
into his, and the fingers curled round his 
fingers and clung. 

“Golden Eyes,” said T. A. “Ah, Golden 
Eyes.” 

“T have not fainted,” a voice whispered close 
to his ear, “but I am afraid. What—what 
have you done?” ~ - a 

“What, in your heart, you wished me to do,” 
T. A. said gently. “Did you. not, heart’s 
dear?” 

“Yes. But I did not think, I did not hope, 
that you would do it. I thought that you 
would not forgive a wasted life, my doubt of 
you. That you could not love me, would not 
want me again, and so I tried at least to give 
you the money. That was all I hoped for, that 
and a chance to explain. I feared that you 
would not give me the chance, would not listen, 
would not see me. I thought that until I 
began to explain, to tell our story, you would 
not know me, in the dark, after all the years. 
How—how soon did you know me?” 

“T saw Henri, and knew. He was a child 
when I left, but he is like his father. You 
played your comedy charmingly, sweetheart, 
but it was not needed.” 

“When we came last week—Mercedes and I— 
in the morning, our golden hour, and waited 
outside your door, and you hid from us and 
would not come, I knew that you would 
always hide from me. I had to trick you, to 
steal you. To do—what I have done tonight. 
You forgive it? You forgive me?” 

“TI love you,” T. A. said simply. “We shall _ 
be very poor. Is it of that you are afraid?” , 

“T am afraid of the dead, our dead, the 
golden girl and the boy. They will not rest 
in their graves. They will be jealous. We 
shall be too happy.” 


“THEY were koenigskinder, blood of the 

Valkyrs, immortal,” T. A. reminded her 
softly. “They are not dead. They will never 
die. They are here. Shall I show them to 
your” 

A hand against his breast gently pushed him 
away. T. A. raised it to his lips. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said, ‘‘all the gods are 
with us. They told me. I knew tonight, before 
you came, that you would come to me.” 

“How did you know?” 

“T made three wishes. I wished for love, 
for money, and for one other thing, the best 
thing in the world, which was you, of course. 
When I wished, I knew, against all reason, that 
my wishes would come true. Two of them 
have come true. That is enough for me.” 

“They have all three come true. The money 
goes, you see, if you reject it, to—to me. It is 
ours now, yours and mine. You are not too 
sorry?” 

“Tam glad, for you,” T. A. said, but his 
words did not ring true. 


“Oh, my love, my dear, you are sorry. I | 


shall change your world, that gallant and lovely 
world of adventure and dream which you have 
created and loved, you who once, so long ago, 
loved me. AmI worthit? Before you kiss me, 
while we can still think, think well. For it is 
of that, of that alone, that I am afraid.” 












MOTHER’S NOTE: 


Physicians attribute fully 75% of all sick- 
ness to faulty elimination. So just as an 
“Ounce of Prevention”’ serve Post’s Bran 
Flakes to every member of the family 
every day. That provides needed bulk 
for the intestines, enables the body nat- 
urally to throw off digestive waste. 





DIETETIC ANALYSIS: 


Vitamin B—a recognized dietary 
essential. Phosphorus and Iron— 
for body-building. Proteins and 
Carbohydrates—high food value in 


a os 
Loporen a f—- digestive form. 


“an ounce of prevention 


is worth a pound of cure” —oid adage 


Health and happiness will come to stay 
at your house if you will only remember 
that fine old adage, “An ounce of pre- 


(with other nutritious parts of wheat) 
flavored with malt syrup and salt, here is 
a delightful, laxative food, ready to eat. 


vention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Instead of habit-forming drugs and lax- 
atives, serve a daily ration of Post’s Bran 
Flakes as an “Ounce of Prevention” against 
faulty elimination. 

Bran in this torm prevents unnatural 
habits, caused by over-eating and too-little 
exercise; corrects faulty elimination, the 
direct cause of so much unhappiness and _ 
sickness. 


Hints for Serving 


Serve Post’s Bran Flakes often, right 
from the package with milk or cream. 
Sprinkle them freely over children’s fruits 
and cooked cereals. Atleast once each week, 
treat the family to piping hot Post’s Bran 
Muffins. 

Post’s Bran Flakes in one form or an- 
other for every member of the family every 
day, that’s the formula—an 
Ounce of Prevention to 
keep everybody well. 

Order Post’s Bran Flakes 
from your grocer today. 
Write for an “Ounce of 


Bran in its Most Palatable Form 





Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your “Ounce of 
Prevention,’’a free test package of 
Post’s Bran Flakes and your book- 
let showing many different ways 
to serve bran, 






Perhaps you, like thousands of other 
folks, have been advised by your physi- 
clan to eat more bran, yet 
have failed to follow in- 
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GHome management is a fine art. Not only the facil- 


ity of the human, but the beauty and convenience of 
the inanimate elements are decided factors in achieving 


a well ordered menage. 


For this reason husband-or son, as well as the home 
managing wife or mother, recognizes the desirability of 
having a Roper Range in the kitchen. It offers the 
greatest contribution to the art of cooking: —Complete 
Oven Control—the regulation and distribution of oven 
heat—through the harmonious operation of Roper tem- 
perature control and ventilated oven. 


See the Ropers, priced from $35 to $300, where better 
gas ranges are sold. Send 35 cents for the famous Roper 
Recifile of time and temperature card indexed recipes. 
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Golden Eyes 


T. A. did not reply. The door of the little 
car opened cautiously, and a face, respectful 
but anxious, looked in. 

“Madame, Monsieur, pardon the _inter- 
ruption,” Henri said, “but it occurred to me 
that you might wish to start.” 

“We have not started?” T. A. said. “True, 
though I had not observed it. I asked you 
to drive on. Why have you not done so, 
Henri?” 

“Monsieur has not yet told me where to 
drive.” 

“True again,” T. A. said gravely. ‘Henri, 
I have all my life directed the adventures of 
others. I am now embarked upon the great 
adventure, my own. And for that, I have 
only one direction to give you. I give it to 
you for all time. I shall never change it.” 

“Tt is, Monsieur—?” 

T. A. laughed softly in the dark. “Ask 
Madame,” he said. 

THE END 


Oven Meals in Fireless 


Ranges 
(Continued from page 74) 


temperature, however, did not allow very 
much for the loss of temperature during the 
“fireless’” period. Therefore, the oven was 
preheated to 375° F. The dinner was cooked 
with direct heat for forty-five minutes, stirring 
the pudding occasionally during this time. 
The heat was then turned off and the dinner 
cooked on retained heat for four hours, or 
longer, if desired. 

One type of range is equipped with an 
insulated hood to fit over a top stove burner. 
By its use, parts of meals may be firelessly 
prepared on the top of the stove, if the house- 
wife so desires. In using the hood over a top 
stove burner, the food is prepared as for ordi- 
nary top stove cooking, vegetables are barely 
covered with boiling, salted water, and cereal 
is stirred gradually into boiling, salted water. 
As soon as the food is placed over the lighted 
burner, the hood should be lowered to within 
a few inches of the top of the stove. Fresh, 
tender vegetables should be brought to a boil, 
the gas turned off, and the hood immediately 
lowered the full amount. The vegetables are 
then cooked on retained heat for the usual 
time. Vegetables with a harder fiber or skin 
should be actually boiled for a few minutes 
before shutting off the gas and lowering the 
hood. Cereals should be brought to a boil, 
the gas turned off, the hood lowered the full” 
amount, and the cereal cooked on retained 
heat for several hours. It may be cooked over- 
night, if desired. Dried fruit may be cooked 
for breakfast at the same time, if the utensils 
are of a size and shape to permit this. 

Although it is usually a matter of economy 
to fill the oven to capacity when baking on the 
fireless principle, a single dish may be prepared 
in the oven on the fireless principle, if desired. 
This may be more practical when the cooking 
period is short. For instance, the cereal and 
dried fruit may have been cooked for breakfast 
under the hood overnight. In the morning, 
muffins may be baked by fireless in the oven, 
following the fireless baking directions which 
accompany the ranges. 

All these dinners, of course, are subject to any 
changes which the housewife wishes to make. 
She will add such salads and breads as she 
desires. Uncooked desserts, as well as frozen 
desserts or gelatin dishes, are good choices to 
serve with the fireless meals, particularly when 
there is not room in the oven for a dessert, or 
the space is needed for another vegetable or a 
soup. By studying these menus, her ‘Cooking 
by Temperature” chart, and the directions 
accompanying the ranges, the housewife will be 
able to make other dinner combinations. If 
she will also plan to cook as many dishes as 
possible at one time, she will find that she is 
cutting down materially upon the consumption 
of fuel and of her own time. 





Making the Most of a 
Victorian Heritage 
(Continued from page 43) 


Axminster carpet having an all-over dark 
Oriental pattern. The combination of colors 
in the room was not happy, and the arrange- 
ment was bad. 

The first step necessary was to recast the 
background. Repapering and painting were 
imperative. This gave an opportunity to start 
with a definite color scheme. All the wood- 
work was painted a cream white. The ceiling 
and cornice were kept white, the walls were 
covered with a warm granite-gray paper, and 
a narrow black picture molding was placed 
beneath the cornice. The grille in the door- 
head was replaced by a plain wooden panel, 
which served to reduce the excessive height 
of the door. Bookcases about four and a half 
feet high were built in along a wall space 
broken by a window. Beneath this window 
a seat was constructed. 

Simple scrim glass curtains were placed at the 
windows, with inside draperies and doorhanging 
of plain mulberry poplin. Thus the scheme 
was mulberry and gray. A carpet was taken 
from another room of the same size, dyed 
mulberry, and used in place of the Axminster. 

The next important step was dealing with 
the furniture. The upholstery was shabby 
and worn beyond all redemption, and it cost 
too much to renew it even with cheaper goods. 
A remedy for this emergency was found in 
slip-covers. They were made of striped mul- 
berry and cream cretonne enlivened with a 
small flower design, like that in the lower pic- 
‘ture on page 43. The walnut bookcases were 
replaced by built-in ones. A walnut-framed 
mirror was taken from the top of a hatrack 
and divested of all ornaments. This was hung 
between two full-length windows above a sec- 
tion of an old mahogany D-end table. 

The rest of the process was confined to 
rearrangement. Needless objects of bric-a- 
brac were weeded out, pictures were framed 
simply and rehung in a more logical manner, 
and a round mahogany table was moved from 
the middle of the room, leaving the center 
area free and giving much more space. The 
transformation was complete and satisfactory, 
and all had been accomplished at a very 
moderate outlay, barring the painting and 
papering which, of course, were charged to 
necessary household repairs. 


Renewing with Cretonne 


The second example is supplied by the living- 
toom of a small house. Here the problem was 
to make a long room attractive with odds and 
ends of Victorian mahogany and rosewood 
furniture of a type that too many people con- 
sign to the attic or hand over to a junk dealer. 

The walls of this living-room, shown in the 
photograph at the top of page 43, were painted 
a pale cool green; the raftered wooden ceiling 
was stained a walnut brown, the waxed birch 
' floor was covered with large light-toned rugs 
of Persian design. Against this setting the 
dark hues of the mahogany and rosewood 
stood out clearly making the character of 
each piece very distinct. The plain walls not 
only gave the room a restful quality, but made 
it possible to use pattern elsewhere with telling 
effect. “Elsewhere” happened to be the up- 
holstery with which the sofa, armchairs and 
seats of the smaller chairs were covered—a 
heavy cretonne with cream ground and a bold 
design of foliage and birds with bright-colored 
plumage. This was the one necessary touch 
to give a bit of strong color and impart to the 
room a dash of lively interest. Without this 
cretonne, which was also used for window 
hangings, the room would have been deadly 
dull and lifeless. The cretonne, however, did 
something more than give life and color. It 
brought the room up to modern decorative 
standards and reconciled several diverse de- 
signs of the Victorian era by supplying a bond 
of unity. : 


~~ 























Tuat’s right. Pick out the 
vegetables for your salad care- 
fully. Get the freshest and 
crispest the market affords. 


But don’t forget the vinegar. 
Its quality has more to do with 
the success of the salad than 
the quality of the vegetables. 


Don’t think because you use 
so little vinegar, it makes no 
difference what kind you use. It 
is because you use so little that 
you can afford to use the best. 
Only aging and mellowing will 
give vinegar the flavor and | 
aroma found in Heinz’ vinegars, 
and these qualities are abso- | 
lutely necessary in making a ("% 
perfect salad. ‘ 
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VINEGAR 
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HHeinz Co, PrrsaurchlUSA. 


No ingredient of a Salad 
costs so little and adds.so much as 


HEINZ 
Vinegars 
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The ret Step 


in Beauty 


is more beautiful teeth 


Look about you. Note the glisten- 
ing teeth you see. Note what they add 
to beauty. 


This offers you a ten-day test of the 
method which brings these results. 
Millions now employ it. In justice to 
yourself, learn what it means to you 
and yours at once. 

Film forbids beauty 

You feel on teeth a viscous film. It 
is ever-present. That is what causes 
most tooth troubles and the wreck of 
pearly teeth. 


That film is clinging. No ordinary 
tooth paste can effectively combat it. 
Soon it becomes discol- 
ored, then forms dingy 
coats. That is why teeth 
lose their beauty. 

Film also holds food 
substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


es 





Protect the | 
Enamel 


Pepsodent 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 


Even among careful people, 49 in 50 
suffered these film-caused troubles. 


Dental science has now found two 
waystofightthatfilm. One disintegrates 
the film at all stages of formation. One 
removes it without harmful scouring. 

Many tests have proved these meth- 
ods effective. A new-type tooth paste 
has been created to apply them daily. 
‘The name is Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists everywhere began 
to advise it. Now careful people of some 
50 nations use Pepsodent every day. 

Other benefits 

Pepsodent brings other benefits. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva—there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids. It 
multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in saliva—there to 
digest starch deposits on 
teeth. 


These multiplied effects 


disin- 


Germs breed by millions el. Never use a are bringing to millions a 
in it. They, with tartar, a fe ee new era in teeth cleaning. 
whic contains . . 
hashes Let it bring those same ef- 


| 
are the chief cause of | 
pyorrhea. | 


fects to your home. 


* Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept, 77, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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Watch it act 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
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A Letter from Porto Rico 
(Continued from page 48) 


waiting for me on the dock, and two minutes 
later we were acknowledging the saluté of the 
guard at the doorway of La Fortaleza, or 
Government House as it is often called, and 
mounting the broad stairway under the 
Moorish dome which forms so attractive and 
unique a feature of its entrance. Just inside 
this entrance Governor Towner was waiting 
to welcome me, and hovering slightly in the 
background was another figure who was briefly 
indicated to me as “Magdalena, who will show 
you to your room and help you in any way you 
wish as long as you are here.” 

Magdalena’s slippers padded softly up the 
state staircase of polished mahogany and down 
the long upper corridor with the multi-colored 
windows, over a floor of black and white 
marble that looked like a mammoth checker- 
board—marble brought as ballast in the 
Spanish galleons four centuries ago. Then 
she turned to the right and preceded me down 
another corridor tiled, this time, in smaller, 
but no less ancient squares of red and yellow; 
and finally threw open the double-swinging, 
shuttered doors, extending over only the 
middle of the doorway, of one of the most 
entrancing rooms it has ever been my good 
fortune to occupy; twenty-five feet square at 
a conservative guess, with four deep windows, 
blinded and shuttered but without glass, set 
in arched embrasures, blue tiles on their wide 
sills; a lofty beamed ceiling painted white, 
with a swinging chandelier of gilt and crystal 
swinging from the central beam; small circular 
braided rugs on the marble floor; cupboards 
and wardrobes of colossal proportions; a 
dressing-table and desk that concede little to 
modernity, gay with crimson roses; and in the 
middle a big bed of inlaid wood, shrouded in 
mosquito netting. 

My enjoyment of this room, which increased 
every day, did not blind me to the fact that 
La Fortaleza contains many others that are 
quite as attractive; and outside, the house is 
even more fascinating. It is built around an 
open patio, and in the rear is a walled garden 
with a dripping fountain and a mass of fragrant 
flowers, riotous with color, blooming under 


the shade of coconut and mango trees, and a 


vine-covered gate leading to the sea-wall 
beyond; on one of the two towers is a four- 
sided sundial, while in the other tower is a 
room formerly used as a chapel, with an under- 
ground passage leading to a spring near San 
Juan gate—to be used in case of siege—and 
a subterranean vault where secret treasure 
could be concealed. 


Society in Porto Rico 


It is a great satisfaction to me to feel that _ 


among the vast number of inadequately housed 
officials of the United States one at least has 
found so suitable and so distinctive a residence; 
and La Fortaleza, as you can well imagine, 
furnished me with an ideal vantage ground 
from which to meet the people I wanted to 
know, to see the places I wished to go to, and 
to learn the things I needed to know. Its 
doors are flung wide and hospitably open, 
not only for formal entertaining, but for every 
sort of agreeable, helpful intercourse. And 
from it we went out to do many pleasant 
things: To a luncheon, for instance, given in 
celebration of the formal afiiliation of the 
College Women’s Club of San Juan with the 
American Association of University Women, 
which took place on the roof garden of the 
Palace Hotel. Strangely enough, a tea, given 
that same day by the Women’s Civic Club, 
marked its entrance into the General Federa- 
tion; so if you have been thinking—as I am 
terribly afraid you may have—that there are 
practically no club women in Porto Rico, or 
that, granting their existence, they have prac- 
tically no points of contact with the club 
women of your own state and your own city, 
you see you have been grievously mistaken! 
Another festivity which I enjoyed immensely 
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was a beautiful wedding, at ten o’clock in the 
evening, which united two families of great 
prominence; and I was much pleased when a 
crested invitation, elaborately worded, arrived 
at La Fortaleza for me. ‘The little gothic chapel 
where the religious ceremony took place was 
beautifully decorated with white flowers, and 
the wedding procession was one of the most 
elaborate that I have ever seen. This was 
headed by a little page in a black velvet coat 
and white satin trousers, carrying the ring, and 
silver coins of different denominations, on a 
silver tray. Next, with the eight ushers, came 
the eight bridesmaids, carrying large bunches 
of pink roses, and wearing pale blue chiffon 
frocks embroidered in silver, mantillas of 
cream lace draped over the high carved combs 
in their hair; a little girl, about ten years old, 
dressed like the bridesmaids, followed, scat- 
tering rose-petals from a graceful basket; then 
came a tiny child, dressed in pink tulle, with 
an enormous bow of pink tulle—so large that it 
had the effect of a hat—carrying the bride’s 
bouquet on a white satin cushion (the bride 
herself carried it when she left the altar) and 
another wee girl, similarly dressed, who bore 
the bride’s court train of heavy white satin over- 
laid with rare lace. The Bishop, with staff 
and jeweled mitre, waiting at the altar, com- 
pleted the impressive and colorful picture. 


A Week-end in the Country 


The fortunate governor is provided not only 
with the beautiful fortaleza for a dwelling-place, 
but with Jajome Alto, a quaint old Spanish 
road-house adapted for modern official needs, 
perched on a high mountainside some sixty 
miles from San Juan, where he may go from 
time to time for rest and recreation; and the 
first week-end of my visit was spent there. 
These picturesque road-houses of yellow 
plaster with trimmings of red brick are situated 
at frequent intervals along the old military 
roads of the island, and date back to the time 
when messages had to be sent by hand from 
city to city, and the bearers of these messages 
were relieved by fresh carriers and given an 
opportunity for rest and refreshment at points 
not too far distant from each other. So we 
passed a number of them before reaching the 
particular one which was our destination, as 
we sped along over perfect macadam roads 
which twist into “hair-pin turns” and “horse- 
shoe bends” more frequently than any I have 
ever seen in my life before: through Santurce, 
one of the fashionable suburbs of the city, and 
Rio Piedras, where the beautiful University of 
Porto Rico and equally beautiful government 
gardens are situated; through the towns of 
Caguas with its festive plaza and Cayey with its 
military and naval radio stations; down valleys 
and up hillsides dotted with tiny cabins built 
on stilts and thatched with dried palm, and 


‘quaint, primitive warehouses where tobacco is 


dried, and fiendas (tiny shops) gay with 
fluttering muslins and laces or solidly stocked 
with prosaic groceries. It was my first 
glimpse of tropical scenery, and I shall never 
forget it; bamboo trees waving like tall green 
ostrich plumes; coconut palms with their clus- 
tering fruit; royal palms, slim straight sentinels 
on quiet mountains; coffee-plants, shaded with 
guava trees and the omnipresent bananas, 
quite as common—and as useful—as potato 
patches at home; sugar-cane, richly verdant, 
rustling in the wind, shining in the sun; 
flamboyant, the only tree on the island which 
loses its leaves, sere and dusky, bereft, at this 
season, of the scarlet blossoms which are its 
flaming glory from May to August; finally the 
first glimpse of the shimmering Carribbean, 
seen through a cleft in the luxuriant hills, and 
then the friendly little house with its wide 
veranda in the rear, its green-shuttered door 
swung wide to receive us. 

The caretaker and presiding deity of Jajome 
is Modesta, a dusky gentleman who lives with 
his wife and eight children in one of the little 
stilted cabins near the road-house. He and 
four or five of the eight were on hand to wel- 
come us, and he had found time apart from his 
family cares—which to my inefficient mind wou!d 
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A Letter from Porto Rico 


seem sufficiently engrossing entirely to absorb - 
him—to put everything in perfect order for us, 
and even to adorn every room with flowers— 
Marshal Ney roses, gorgeously golden; delicate 
rosy hibiscus; a bunch of gardenias as big as a 
bride’s bouquet, waxen white and fragrant . . . 

After a luncheon in which several tropical 
delicacies new to me were included, and the 
inevitable siesta, we got into the motor again 
and went still further over the mountains to 
Quayama, where the American troops first 
landed in 1808, a prim little city, laid out with 
the precision of a Noah’s Ark village as seen 
from the high walls above it, but full of 
somnolent charm and vivid color as viewed from 
the vantage point of its own shady plaza; then 
back again to Jajome for dinner, and to slee 
to the music of the cokees—little frogs with 
enormous throats that sound strangely like 
the bob-whites of our own land. 

Early on Monday morning we left Jajome 
Alto, very regretfully, but since affairs of state 
called the Governor back to the capital, there 
was no help for it. We stopped, however, at 
Cayey long enough to pay a visit to Captain 
Lopez, the Chief of Police of that district. 
Next to the schools, there is nothing in Porto 
Rico that has aroused such unbounded 
admiration in my breast as the Police Force. 
It is an insular, not a local institution, and is 
by far the most efficient, vigilant and courteous" 
that I have ever seen. Its members are chosen 
by competitive examination, with captains 
stationed in the various towns who are men of 
standing in their community, and a Colonel- 
in-Charge at San Juan who is in his leisure 
moments a writer of thrilling detective stories, 
and at all times a very delightful gentleman. 
The policemen in their immaculate cadet-blue 
uniforms trimmed with broad black bands, 
and tall black puttees, are in evidence every- 
where, even in the smallest villages, directing 
trafic, maintaining order, and supplying 
information; and never having seen anything 
to equal this system in our large cities, much 
less in our rural districts, I can not help telling 
you about it, for it seems to me to be quite as 
characteristic of Porto Rico as the royal palms 
and the Fortress of Morro! 


Public Education 


As to the schools, they are certainly the 
largest and most beautiful, in proportion to the 
size of the places in which they are located, 
that I have ever seen anywhere except in 
California, where the same comparison would 
hold good. This is true not only of the cities, 
large and small, and the barrios (villages); 
you can not ride more than a mile or two on 
any country road without passing a “rural 
school,” the older ones made of wood, the 
newer ones of cement and stone construction. - 
Four-fifths of the insular budget is devoted to 
education. ‘There is no state, so far as I know, 
where the proportion is so large. Here, too, 
the children have the great advantage of grow- 
ing up bilingual. Through the fifth grade, the 
instruction is given in Spanish, with English all 
through this period as a special subject; after 
that all the text-books used are in English, 
and Spanish becomes the special subject. It is, 
therefore, literally impossible for a boy or girl 
to graduate from high school without having 
equal facility in two languages, and this, I am 
sorry to say, is not the case of any school I 
know of in the United States. With the com- 
mercial and industrial and social ties which 
bind us to South and Central America, 
Mexico and the West Indies, becoming closer 
every day, a thorough knowledge of Spanish 
is, in my opinion, one of the most important 
things for our children—and ourselves—to 
acquire. For be assured that Latin-Americans 
are mastering English, and it is no reflection on 
the entire friendliness of our relations with them 
to say that it is a poor plan that does not work 
both ways, a poor idea for the other fellow (or 
the other lady) to understand you better than 
you understand him (or her), a plan which 
often leads to complications and misunder- 





standings which might otherwise ‘be avoided. | 


Our next trip was to the city of Arecibo— 
an official visit made by the Governor to assist 
at the formal opening of an agricultural and 
industrial fair. The exercises were in them- 
selves extremely simple: a welcome from the 
Mayor; music furnished by the band of the 
Boys’ Reform School of Mayaguez, one of the 
model institutions of the island; a dignified 
and fitting little speech by the Governor, 
beautifully translated into Spanish by Mre- 
Guerra, the Speaker of the House of Repre. 
sentatives; a speech in Spanish by Mr. 
Chardon, the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Then the fair was thrown open. 

} At eight o’clock came a banquet at the 
principal hotel, and this was followed by a 
ball at the opera house, where, occupying a 
gaily decorated box in the center of the ‘‘grand 
tier,” we looked down on one of the prettiest 
' spectacles of the kind that I have ever seen. 
The women of all Latin races have a genius 
for dress, and Spanish women—and those of 
Spanish extraction—are singularly beautiful 
and graceful besides. So the costumes worn, 
and the manner of wearing them, entirely 
surpassed anything that you would expect in a 
small provincial city, or, for that matter, any- 
thing that you would be likely to see in a much 
larger city at home. The old Spanish rule of 
etiquette which decrees that a married woman 
shall dance only with her husband, and an 
engaged girl only with her fiancé (novia) is still 
strictly observed, and every girl is escorted 
to a party by. her father, mother, or brother 
—and sometimes all three! There is no 
“cutting-in,” and dance programs are subject 
to scrutiny—and sometimes to change—at 
parental hands; and between the dances the 
couples walk about, encircling the hall, until 
the music begins again and it is time to find the 
next partners, which is done without haste, 
and after a suitable exchange of courtesies. 


The Anti-Hookworm Campaign 
We were up bright and early the next morning, 


and, after saying good-by to our kind hosts, 


set out to see something of quite another kind— 
the work carried on jointly by the insular 


Department of Health and the Rockefeller 
' Foundation in the anti-hookworm campaign. 
I have approached this subject with double 


hesitation, partly because it is so unpleasant, 
and partly because so much has been written 
about it that is neither statistically correct nor 
just to Porto Rico from the standpoint of 
social welfare work. Briefly speaking, it is an 
intestinal disease common in many tropical 
‘countries, curable in most cases, but greatly 
impairing both the mental and physical powers 
of its victims. It is communicable because 
it is not the custom with primitive peoples— 
and Porto Rico, like other tropical countries, 
numbers many primitive people among its 
inhabitants—to use latrines; and the infected 
soil constantly spreads the germ, which enters 
the human body through the soles of the 
feet. The remedies given for it—a_ salic 
cathartic, followed by doses of thymol repeated 
several times—are so unpleasant to take that 
years of persistent effort on the part of doctors 
were wasted because the patients, given 
medicine to take home with them, simply 
threw it away, preferring the disease to the 
cure. It has, therefore, been necessary to 
start on a new basis of almost military strict- 
ness: a district is selected and entered by 
a medical and sanitary corps; all the inhabi- 
tants are microscopically examined; all those 
found to be infected are treated by visiting 
doctors and inspectors—not given the medi- 
cine to take themselves; and meanwhile 
they are taught to build latrines, and to use 
them, and graphically shown what will happen 
to them if they do not. When, after treatment 
and re-treatment, examination and re-examina- 
tion, a district is proved to be free from the 
scourge, the medical camp, like an army of 
crusaders, moves on to an adjacent district and 
takes up the work there, always leaving one 
man behind them to serve as a permanent 
sanitary inspector there. About a sixth of 
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A Letter from Porto Rico 


the island has been covered in this way; the 
work will go on until all of it has been covered 
and recovered. 

I am not writing you of something I have 
heard about; I am writing you of something I 
have seen. Through the blazing tropical sun 
I have plodded along with Dr. Hill of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Dr. Ortiz, the 
Public Health Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
entering the cabins, seeing them administer 
medicine and examine patients. I have gone 
over the office work, and the laboratory work, 
the educational work, the preventive work, 
and the curative work. I do not think I ar 
going too far when I say I know whereof J 
speak. 


The Economic Situation 


However, [ am moved to wonder if the great 
problem of Porto Rico today is not a social one 
rather than an educational or medical one. JT 
hardly venture to offer such an opinion after 
such a brief visit, and should not do so if one of 
the most eminent men of the island, whose 
reputation is international, had not agreed 
with me perfectly when I discussed my 
impressions with him. Charitable institutions 
of every sort, public and private, Protestant 
and Catholic, are numerous and excellent; the 
people are universally warm-hearted and 
generous, and those who can afford it—and 
many who can not—give to their less fortunate 
brethren without stint. And yet the line of 
demarcation between rich and poor seems to 
me to be very sharply drawn; wealth, deep 
culture, and a high degree of civilization are 
found almost side by side with poverty, 
ignorance, and primitive existence. I saw 
more beggars in the short time I was there 
than I did in six months spent in five different 
countries in Europe. There are said to be 
nearly ten thousand homeless children on the 
island. Wages are very low. The schools are 
doing splendid work and are rapidly adopting 
the system of free lunches; nevertheless, they 
are often teaching children who are hungry— 
a man who is earning fifty cents a day can not 
feed his family in a very plentiful fashion. I 
noticed that the children in the fourth grade 
were not much larger than those in the first. 
The doctors are doing a splendid work, but 
they are often prescribing to patients who can 
not afford to carry out their instructions. 
Hookworm and tuberculosis—the two greatest 
health problems—are both diseases of poverty. 
An abundance of fresh milk and fresh eggs can 
not be secured for nothing. A latrine costing 
thirty dollars can not be built when there is not 
the wherewithal to pay for it. The grinding 
season in the sugar centrdls lasts only about 
half the year; during the other half employees 
must either search for new positions—difficult 
to find—or subsist on half wages. 

“No one who has carefully observed the labor 
situation in Porto Rico,” says the report of a 
high government official published last fall, 
‘can feel satisfied with existing conditions. 
While they are certainly far better than they 
were in the past, thay are still far from satis- 
factory. The wage scale is far below that in 
any of the states, and is so small as not to 
allow the wage earner with a family sufficient 
income to live in comfort and educate his 
children.” 

I do not wish to imply that this situation is 
worse than it really is, or that it is not improv- 
ing. We must remember that while it is true 
that wages are less than in the states, it also 
costs less to live. There is no problem of fuel, 
and none of the necessity of supplying warm 
clothing. A law has been passed recently, 
establishing minimum wages for working 
women, and regulating the employment of 
women and children. And the Porto Ricans 
are, in instinct, a very clean people. I was con- 
stantly amazed at the appearance of the men 
and girls who emerged from humble little huts 
along the country roadsides—the girls in white 
muslins, quite evidently fresh from the tub, the 
men in white duck that was spotless. Bathing 


es 


is so frequent among all classes of people that 
instructions in regard to it are almost super- 
fluous. But of all the conditions which I 
observed, this condition of poverty was the one 
which distressed me most. 

You may remember how much my friend the 
Spanish Ambassador at Washington, Sefior 
Riano, did to make my visit to Spain successful 
and pleasant last summer; and, when [ started 
for Porto Rico, he advised the Spanish Consul 
there, Sefor Freyre de Andrade, of my 
imminent arrival with equally delightful 
results. There are more than five thousand 
Spaniards on the islands, and their position, 
since it was ceded to the United States, has 
been peculiar, not to say unique. By the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris, signed after the 
Spanish-American war, residents of Porto Rico 
who had been born in Spain were allowed to 
retain their Spanish citizenship, if they so 
desired; but those born on the island were not. 
This brought about a condition of things 
extremely unsatisfactory to many of those con- 
cerned. Spanish subjects had often taken up 
their temporary residence in Porto Rico, for 
business or other reasons, and reared their 
families there; and while it is perfectly true that 
from the first moment of the arrival of the 
American troops the great mass of the Porto 
Rican people welcomed the conquerors with 
open arms, there were many examples of 
allegiance to the old flag. Finally a “test case” 
arose; a gentleman whose parents had both 
belonged to ancient and distinguished Spanish 
families, but who had been born on the island, 
went to Spain, took up his residence there, 
married one of the reigning beauties of Madrid, 
and became a member of the Spanish Senate, 
where he served with distinction for some time. 
Then he returned to Porto Rico, triumphantly 
proclaiming his Spanish citizenship. It was 
denied. He took the matter to court and, 
after endless delays and complications, won his 
point. 

Sefior Freyre, knowing of my deep interest in 
the situation generally and in this particular 
case, kindly arranged to have me become 
acquainted with both, and we started out 
bright and early one shining morning with 
Mr. and Mrs. Guerra (the former the Speaker 
of the Porto Rican House of Representatives, 
whom I mentioned before, and who is a charm- 
ing and intellectual man; his wife, a singularly 
beautiful and gracious woman) for Barran- 
quitas, a mountain resort in the heart of the 
island, where the family of the Senator in 
question have a country residence. We 
stopped first at the Spanish Hospital, supported 
entirely by Spanish residents of the island, 
and staffed by Spanish doctors and nurses—a 
magnificently equipped building, immaculately 
clean, and so attractive that I should not have 
minded settling down there and pretending to 
be ill myself. Then, after luncheon, we took 
the Comerio Road, which led us into a high, 
rugged part of the island new to me. 


Visiting a Spanish Citizen 

The Senator and his family gave us a warm 
welcome upon our arrival. The lady of the 
house is even much more beautiful than report 
had described her to me, and I found the 
Senator, as I had found his relative, the 
Consul, characteristically like that fine type of 
Spanish statesman which I was first privileged 
to meet last summer; and after a delicious 
supper in the airy dining-room overlooking the 
shadowed mountains, we all went out for a 
walk in the rustic garden which surrounds the 
house before, very reluctantly, I felt con- 
strained to begin to say good-by. There had 
been a little shower during our visit, and the 
heavy, brilliant flowers through which we 
passed were drooping with fresh, wet perfume 
—purple passion flowers, golden roses, waxen- 
white gardenias. But over them all, on a 
sturdy staff, two flags were lifted, flinging 
out their colors to the mountain wind—the 
crimson and gold of Spain beneath the Stars 
and Stripes. 

That, my dear friend, is, in my opinion, as 
it should be. For no civilization is complete 
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The same even heat 
to every room 
with less coal 


The Richardson “Perfect” Positive Warm Air Heater 
is most economical for heating homes. You will use less 
coal to heat a given area with this heater for these reasons: 


{1} Unusually long flues which extract the maximum of heat from fuel 
consumed. 


{2} A flanged construction which gives two and one half times more 
radiating surface than most other types of heaters. 


{3} Vertical sides to the firepot which means a much larger grate area in 
proportion to the firepot than in other heaters and consequently a much 
greater heating capacity. 


Richardsan‘‘ Perfect’? Warm Air Heater ratings are correct.In zero weathera 
Richardson ‘‘ Perfect’? Warm Air Heater will assure a 70° temperature in 
every room in the house with a minimum amount of coal. 


There is aRichardson ‘*Perfect’* Warm Air 
Heater to suit every household. Moderate 
in price. Let your heating contractor sug- 
gest the “Perfect” best suited to your needs. 
Or write us for literature. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


Manufacturers of 


“Richardson” ‘“¢Perfect”’ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
Since 1837 
NEW YORK, 260 Fifth Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 1308 Arch St. 
DETROIT, 4472 Cass Ave. BOSTON, 60 High St. 
ROCHESTER, Rockwood St. DOVER, N. J. : 
BUFFALO, Jackson Bldg. 220 Delaware Ave. rs es 
CHICAGO, 3639 to 3645 S. Ashland Ave. <i — 


NEWARK, 593 S. 21st St. (Irvington) a 
PROVIDENCE, 58 Exchange St. 


Richardson Ferfect 
Warm Air Heater 
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Sharp paring knives are of first import- 
ance in preparing fruits for preserving. For 
the fruit is tastiest near the skin and paring 
with a dull knife cuts it all away. 


A few strokes of the knife through the 
steel discs of the Ace Knife Sharpener will 
make your paring easier, and your pre- 
serves more tasty and attractive. 

For your own protection look for the Ace 
trade mark stamped on the frame. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and one dollar to: 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


és May we also suggest the Ace Po- 


tato Creamer for crushing fruit? 





CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a clean china dish? — 


of Insulation 


Send for actual sample of por- 
celain used in the Leonard one- 
piece food chainber.We willinclude 
Mr. Leonard's booklet, ‘‘Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators" and cat- 
alog of 75 sizes and styles. Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Co., 408 Clyde 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


On Sale 
All Year? Round * 


C,H. LEONARD 
Pioneer of home refrigeration 





Brighten your kitchen— 
Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock size, curriage collect, by 
freight or express, please specify which. 
Special price for tops larger than 28 x 43 or 
26 x 47. 


The Enamel Products Co. 
535 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 


Drop into place 
over old table top 
like this 
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A Letter from Porto Rico 


in itself. Each must learn from another, must 
help another. In Porto Rico the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon have an opportunity for 
merging which gives promise for a dual civiliza- 
tion which few people can equal. There is no 
enlightened and fair-minded Spaniard or 
Porto Rican who would not admit—who would 
not willingly declare—that the island has made 
tremendous strides in education, in sanitation, 
in general progress for all sorts and conditions 
of persons, since American possession. But no 
fair-minded American should fail to admit and 
declare what we have derived from the far- 
flung power and beauty and culture of Spain. 

And this brings me to a more important 
point still, the most important which I wish to 
leave in your mind. There has been a good 
deal of senseless disturbance about the con- 
tinued display of those gold and crimson bars, 
but there has been more—-more of it and still 
more senseless—because the flag of Porto 
Rico—stripes of red and white, with a single 
white star in a blue triangle at one corner—is 
still more prominently and more frequently 
displayed (in the decorations of the fair at 
Arecibo all three flags were used). It is as 
silly to criticize this, to call it anti-American, 
as it would be to say that I had no right to fly 
the New Hampshire flag from the staff at Pine 
Grove Farm. For the citizens of Porto Rico 
are the citizens of the United States quite as 
fully as are the citizens of New Hampshire— 
or Alabama, or Michigan, for that matter. 
They have no more idea of “seeking inde- 
pendence” than have Vermonters or Virginians 
when they fly the emblem of their state. 

“Santo Domingo has had independence,” one 
of the most prominent men in public affairs 
said to me, “and what has she gained by it? 
The privilege of being one hundred years 
behind the times! Do you think we would risk 
the possession of such a ‘privilege’ by trying to 
sever our connection with the center of prog- 
ress? It is true that we would like to elect 
our own governor. Would you be satisfied, 
in New Hampshire, to have a presidential 
appointee from some other part of the country? 
Do you not feel that a resident of your own 
state understands its problems best, that men 
as fine and able as those living anywhere in 
the world are produced there? If, by some 
miracle, Porto Rico could today choose its 
Governor for the first time, there would be no 
possible doubt of the re-election of Governor 


Towner. The island owes a debt of gratitude 
to him which it can never pay for all that he has 
done to heal past hurts and salve past sores, 
for seeing her need and ministering to it; for 
pleading her cause and loving her children. 
But after his term of service is over, for all 
time to come, the governors of this island 
should be native sons. It is twenty-six years 
now since the beginning of the American 
occupation. Surely, in that length of time, at 
least one man has risen who is worthy of such 
an hono:!” 

I think that this is true, and I am glad thata 
bill providing that after 1932 Porto Rico shall 
have this right, was passed by Congress. 

Meanwhile, I hope the powers that be, 
political and otherwise, will study her conditions 
and realize her position more accurately than 
they do at present. Go to a department store 
or a bank, and if you wish to send something 
to Porto Rico, the chances are nine to one that 
you will be referred to the foreign department; 
and your order sent off with a five-cent stamp! 
One of the largest newsdealers in the city of 
San Juan told me that all winter he had not 
been able to get a single copy of a certain 
magazine to distribute among his customers 
because the publishers had written him in 
answer to his complaint that they had no 
supply available for foreign trade! Both 
on the island and in the United States, 
you will hear the term “American” contrasted 
to the term “Porto Ricans,” instead of the 
terms “Continental Americans” and “Porto 
Rican Americans” which they prefer. This 
attitude causes deep and hurt resentment. The 
Porto Rican himself has no desire to be classed 
as a foreigner. : 

Venus is still burning brightly in the sky, 
casting a luminous pathway on the placid 
waters almost as brilliant as that which the 
tropic moon in her rising spreads out before 
her. But we have left the Southern Cross 
behind. I watched it over La Fortaleza, on 
my last night there, with a queer lump in my 
throat. The points hung low above the 
horizon, softly bright, less strikingly gorgeous 
than I had expected, but infinitely beautiful. 
I hope it will not be too long before I feel the 
poignancy of its gentle blessing again. 

Always affectionately yours, 


Tosvees Poshiinsas Kasper rs 


Successful Cooking on Oil Stoves 


(Continued from page 75) 


ranges of the true wickless or vapor type, we 
answer another question which may have come 
to many of you. The type of range in 
question usually requires a primer of gasoline. 
Goop HousEeKEEPING Institute feels that the 
use of highly inflammable liquids like gasoline 
in the home is too dangerous, and conse- 
quently will not accept for test any devices 
that require it for priming. It is for this rea- 
son that you will not find on our approved list 
any oil stoves of this type. 

The objection has been raised by several 
housewives that it is not possible to get high 
enough temperatures from an oil range to 
bake and roast satisfactorily. The Depart- 
ment of Cookery has not found this to be true. 
With the aid of a portable oven thermometer 
and our Cooking Temperature Chart as a 
guide, we have been able to bake and roast 
all types of food with satisfactory results. 
Probably the difficulty with some oil ranges 
now on the market, or in use in the home, is 
with the oven. That is just why we urge our 
readers to purchase such portable ovens as 
appear on our tested and approved list. In 
some cases, the ovens are not properly insu- 


lated, and the heat escapes so rapidly that 
it is not possible to reach the desired tem- 
perature. In other cases, the oven may be 
well insulated, but the door has become 
warped so that it does not close tightly, which, 
of course, would prevent satisfactory results. 
We have found it possible to reach a tem- 
perature of 550° F. in an oil range oven in 
thirteen minutes. ; 

If your oil range is not an all-year-round 
proposition, be sure to go over it with a good 
stove cleaning oil before leaving it. This will 
prevent rusting and leave it in the pink of 
condition for next year. It will take a few 
minutes, of course, to burn off this oil when 
you start your new season. 

Just one more precaution: When not using 
the range, take care that the burner is abso- 
lutely out. That is, turn the indicator to the 
“out” position on the wickless type of range, 
and turn down the wick as far as it will go in 
the wick type. If this is not done, the oil 
creeps up through the wick and over on the 
metal parts. When you light the bumers this 
oil must, of course, burn off, thereby causing 
considerable smoke and odor. 


If you are contemplating the purchase of a new oil stove, Good Housekeeping Institute will 
be pleased to send you the names of all those which now carry the Institute’s approval, in- 
cluding the name and address of the manufacturer of each. Enclose a stamp for return postage. 
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‘Tests like these 


gO to 


rOVE — 
kitchen should be stocked 


with Bordens Evaporated Milk 


RE you an up-to-date, pro- 
cA. gressive housewife, always on 

the lookout for new and better 
ways of cooking? 

Or are you one of those who believe 
that ‘“what was good enough for my 
grandmother is good enough for me?”’ 

If you still cling to old-fashioned 
cooking methods—if you haven’t yet 
given evaporated milk a fair trial—read 
about these interesting tests which have 
just been made by several well known 
domestic science experts. 

They will prove to you—as they have 
to thousands of others—that no modern 
housewife can afford to turn her back 
on evaporated milk. 


What a University Laboratory 
Revealed 


A SERIES of experiments, comparing 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk with plain 
bottled milk, was recently carried on in 
thelaboratoryoftheSchoolofHomeEco- 
nomicsat Cornell University, longrecog- 
nized as a foremost authority on foods. 

To make the tests as thorough and 
as rigid as possible, simple dishes of 
bland flavor were chosen—such as 
creamed carrots and creamed potatoes 
—trequiring a considerable quantity of 
milk. Each recipe was cooked twice, 
using Borden’s Evaporated Milk in one 
batch and plain fluid milk in the other. 

The dishes were then served to a 
group of students who did not know 
that different milks had been used. And 





this was the result: 
Five out of seven preferred the creamed car- 
rots made with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
Everyone voted unanimously for the pota- 
toes creamed with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
These dishes actually proved more 
palatable made with Borden’s Evapo- 
rated than with fresh milk. 


The mashed potato test 


IN the interest of good cooking, Alice 
Bradley —head of Miss Fanny Farmer’s 
Cookery School in Boston—tried simi- 
lar experiments. Among other foods 
she served mashed potatoes—the sever- 
est sort of test for evaporated milk. 
Those made with Borden’s weredeclared 
equal in every way to those made with 
plain milk. In fact, nobody could tell which 
was made with bottled milk! 

These experiments, and others like 
them, prove that Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk successfully meets 
the most vital and diffi- 
cult of all requirements 
—the test of taste. Its 
other advantages—con- 


in the Milk Business 


venience, economy, absolute safety and 
dependability—have long been recog- 
nized. Now, with this final achievement, 
Borden’s Evaporated satisfies every de- 
mand for a perfect cooking milk. 


Try one of these tests yourself with 
your own family as the jury. Convince 
yourself—and them—that Borden’s 
Evaporated is as good as any milk you 
ever used. Once tried, you'll use itagain. 


The complete story of these tests istold 
inanentertaining way inanewlittlebook- 
let, Ten Cooking Tests. You'll be interested 
to read what happened in each experi- 
ment. And you'll be glad, too, to have 
the recipes these experts used. They’re 
all included in the booklet. Send fora 
copy today. A limited edition distri- 
buted free. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 
215 Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 









67 Years 













































In 1857 Gail Borden made the first condensed 
milk in a little old mill in Connecticut. 
Today more than thirty great condensaries, 
in the finest dairy sections of the country, 
are busy turning out enough Borden milk 
products to meet the enormous public de- 
mand for pure, safe milk. 67 years in the 
milk business has built up a solid foundation 
of experience and an unrivalled reputation 
everywhere for quality and dependability. 
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RISP and flaky grains of selected 

wheat, puffed to'8 times their 
normal size, light as the air, and with 
the rich flavor of nut meats. Luscious 
and enticing—to bring enchantment 
to the breakfast table. 


- You serve with sugar and cream. Or 
in bowls of milk. And as a special 
allurement, with fresh or cooked fruit. 
Nobreakfast before has evercompared. 





Each Grain an “Adventure» 


To children Quaker Puffed Wheat 
brings the nourishment of whole 
grains with the richness of a rare 
confection; to adults an almost per- 
fect food. Quickly digested and assim- 
ilated; kernels steam exploded, with 
every food cell broken. 


An energy food of fairy delight — 
yet with vitamines, bran and min- 
erals in balanced combination. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 


Whole rice kernels, steam exploded to 8 times normal size, 
like the Puffed Wheat. Dainty morsels so light and invit- 
ing you would never dream they could be so nutritious. 





Quaker Puffed Wheat 





Quaker Puffed Rice 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
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~ The Last Passenger Pigeon 


(C ontinued jrom age 55) 


asa delicacy to bier guests or to use in case 
of sickness. 

Quail were so numerous that we were allowed 
as children to take the eggs. ° When we found a 
nest, we might take a long stick and roll out 
and open one egg as a test. If the mother bird 
had been brooding until the egg was beginning 
to gérminate, the nest was left and given every 
protection. If the eggs were fresh, we were 
permitted'to bring them home and boil them 
hard for a.treat. I am sure that no other egg 
ever was quite so delicious. But by the time 
Iwas ten years of age, we began to notice that 
quail were’ growing scarcer, so the edict went 
forth that no more eggs must be eaten and no 
more traps must be set. Father had discovered 
by bitter experience that when the quail were not 
ranging freely through his grain fields, bugs 
and insect pests were damaging his grain until 
his crops were not so large as when the birds 
had been more numerous. 


"THESE things he studied out and began to 

pass along to his neighbors, even to put in his 
sermons that he preached in the pulpit. He 
began to see even that long ago that the springs 
were drying up, that the creeks were nearly 
dry in summer, that the rivers and lakes were 
lowering in volume, and from that time on our 
whole family began to practise and to preach 
conservation along every line. 

Father and Mother never would permit the 
destruction of the wild pigeons which were 
even more numerous than were the quail. 
In fact, the pigeons came in such flocks that 
we frequently found’ places where they had 
settled so thickly on the branches of trees 
having brittle wood, such as maple and beech, 
that quite good-sized limbs had been broken 
down from the weight of the pigeons that 
swarmed over them to brood by night. In my 
childhood it was customary for men to take 
long poles and big bags and lanterns and go 
searching through the woods until they found 
one of these perching places of the pigeons. 
Then half a dozen men would flash the lanterns 
in such a manner that the lights would blind 
the birds, and with the clubs others would beat 
the birds from the limbs, strike them down, 
and gather them up by the bagful. 

I remember being at the home of one of our 
neighbors on an errand for Mother one morn- 
ing, when the birds from a pigeon hunt were 


being dressed. I was shocked and horrified to 


see dozens of these beautiful birds, perhaps 
half of them still alive, struggling about with 
broken: wings, backs, and legs, waiting to be 
skinned, split down the back, and dropped into 
the pot-pie kettle. I went home with a story 
that sickened me, and Father again cautioned 
our boys not to shoot even one wild pigeon. 
He said that so many were being taken that 
presently none would be left. That such a 
thing could happen in our own day as that the 
last of these beautiful birds might be extermi- 
nated, no one seriously dreamed. We merely 
used precaution against an eventuality that 
might remotely occur. 

More mercy seemed to be exercised in the 
case of the doves. For one thing, they did not 
flock in swarms and could not be attacked in 
masses as were the pigeons. For another, they 
were smaller, and it was difficult to secure 
enough of them to make a meal for even a small 
family, and it may have been, too, that their 

plaintive, cooing notes made an appeal to the 
Peart that the pigeon did not possess. The 
pigeons were bigger birds; they had more meat 
on their bones; they persisted i in their flocking 
tendencies throughout nesting and molting 


seasons, so that a hunter coming into pigeon - 


territory could be sure with a shotgun by day 
or a club by night of taking all the birds he 
could carry.. Father said he had eaten a few 


of them, and that they were delicious either in , 


pot-pie or when the young were fried, but from 
my time on, in our family, and as far as our 
influence extended, the pigeons were protected. 


TL nevér even tasted one, for which I am thank- 
ful. . People everyw here spoke of these pigeon 
raids at night as a shame when any one men- 
tioned them, especially raids where bags full 
of maimed_-and living birds were carried away 
to suffer for hours before they were prepared 
for food by thoughtless and brutal hunters. 
Soon it became noticeable that the pigeons 
were not ‘so numerous. We missed their alert 
call “notes, their musical wings, their small 
clouds in fight. The work they had done in 
gathering up untold quantities of weed seeds 
and chinkapins was missed, and the seeds were 
left to germinate and become a pest, instead of 
pigeon food. By and by, people began to say 
that the pigeons were provoked and had gone 
on farther north to breed. Their powers of 
flight were well understood, and it was known 
that they flew long distances when they chose. 
By the time our family moved from the coun- 
try to the town of Wabash in order to give the 
three younger children the advantages of higher 
schooling, such a thing as a wild pigeon was 
not seen in our woods, and their notes were not 
heard either in spring or fall migration. Then 
items began to appear in the papers saying 
that the pigeons were rapidly being extermi- 
nated; that people who were settling and 
residing in Michigan and farther north did not 
see any. Hunters missed them in territory 
they long had haunted. And in an amazingly 
short time people were beginning to watch and 
to listen for the pigeons, and to report that 
no one had either seen or heard of any. 

About the year 1910, on a business trip to 
Cincinnati, following natural inclinations, I 
took a day off to visit the Zoological Gardens 
and while I was going around among the difier- 
ent cages containing what was at that time 
the largest and finest and the most complete 
collection of wild birds and animals anywhere 
in the United States, from the babel of barking 
hyenas and restless wolves and groaning camels 
and grunting elephants and chattering mon- 
keys trying to express their longing for home 
and freedom, all of them nearly breaking my 
heart in sympathy that creatures embodying 
the very essence of wild life should be so de- 
graded and frightened and humiliated as were 
these things in captivity—while I was trying 
to steel my heart to go on through the collec- 
tion to get an idea of what really might be 
there, I heard a faint little “See? See?” that 
I instantly recognized, and throwing up my 
head I saw, high among the confining wires 
of a cage, a male wild pigeon, and as I stood 
looking at the noble bird there presently flew 
across the cage to him from the ground below, 
where she had been picking seed, a female. 
Before the birds had really become extinct 
some one had secured a pair and confined them 
in this cage, but they did not seem to have 
bred and reproduced themselves in captivity. 
A few years after this the paper recorded the 
fact that.the male had died, and a few years 
later I read of the female having been sent, 
on her death, to the Smithsonian Institute, in 
order that a dead bird might be preserved for 
future generations; while in one of our maga- 
zines at that time (I think the National Geo- 
graphic), there was printed a photograph of 
this bird after she had been mounted. 


"THEN I followed the history of the vanishing 

of the pigeons through the sporting and outing 
and ornithological magazines of the country 
up to the place where an award of one hundred 
dollars was offered to any one who would make 
known to the Audubon Societies of our country 
the homing place of even one wild pigeon. This 
award was gradually increased until it reached 
one thousand dollars. By that time I was 
beginning to publish records of my findings 
afield.. From the first dove and martin of late 
February and early March, dependent on the 
season, to the last migrant wing of November, 
J was afield with a wagon load of cameras and 
paraphernalia, doing what I could to wrest the 
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(wo Complete Ranges in One Compact form 


THE ELECTRIC HALF COMPRISES; 


cAn electric oven (insulated) 
an electric broiler and three 
cooking discs. 


THE COAL HALF COMPRISES; 


Large oven, four cooking holes 
and hot water connections = 


ELECTRICITY ror SUMMER - 
COAL ror WINTER; 


* or BOTH AT ANYTIME 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


| MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE T. G. ARROWSMITH CO. 
135 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, a 
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New GORDON BASSINET 
Fits in the smallest cars. 
Now baby can sleep or sit up safely while you drive 
your coupe, coach, brougham, sedan or open car. 
Entirely practical for Fords. The Gordon Bassinet 
rests over the seat cushion in mae of one person. 
A comfortable, portable bed for baby in the house, 
porch, camp or auto. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name. 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 9 CHICAGO 
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The Last Passenger Pigeon 


secrets of the wild from Nature around me in 
order to secure data for illustration for the 
works on natural history that I was so intensely 
interested in writing, and to secure material 
that I incorporated largely in books containing 
a slight amount of fiction as a bait for those 
who would not take their natural history unless 
it was sugar-coated. 

It was in the busiest part of nesting time, 
late May and early June, and each day on 
which light was right for field photography, 
with the Limberlost as a center, I was traveling 
to as distant a circumference as I could attain 
in any direction with my little black horse 
and my load of field paraphernalia. Usually 
my journeyings were to the south, the east, 
and the north of the Limberlost, because to, 
the south lay swampy outskirts, and to the 
east and north wound the lure of the river. 
I knew more people in those directions, and 
there were oil men who would help me with 
my work. But there were times when I went. 
‘also to the west. There was one memorable 
day in 1912 on which one of the oil men had 
sent me word as to where I might find the nest 
of a bird that he thought very interesting, in a 
thicket of bushes in.a fence corner on the land 
bordering a highway running north and south. 
I had traveled west on the broad highway 
leading from the village to the crossroad, found 
the location to which I had been directed, and 
tied my horse in a sheltered place. Then I had 
carried my cameras, set up and screened the 
one I wished to use, and focused my lenses on 
the nest of a brooding hen goldfinch. 


{Iz WAS no wonder that my informant had 

thought this nest interesting. It began in the 
sharp angle of small twigs leaving the trunk 
of a scrub elm, and in order to reach the proper 
circumference for the nest at the top, the little 
hen had built in an unusual amount of founda- 
tion. The nest was all of nine or ten inches in 
depth from foundation to top. It was built 
with a base of tiny twigs and little bits of moss 
and dried seed-pods, with a conglomeration of 
small dried stuff that the mother bird could 
gather to raise up her foundations to the place 
where she began forming the hair cup that 
held her eggs for brooding. Over the outside 
of the nest, with her careful building and the 
dainty material she had used, there was almost 
the same effect of decoration that is sometimes 
found on the nest of a red-eyed vireo or a wood 
pewee, or some of the smaller birds that really 
do trim the outside of their nests with bits of 
moss and decorate them with queer, tiny seed- 
pods. The nest was very beautiful, and the 
little greenish-gold hen that brooded on it had 
reached maturity and years of such discretion 
and wisdom that she recognized my presence 
and my touch as that of a friend. Without 
very much to teach her, merely by a slow 
and careful approach, I had been able to set 
my camera and cover it near enough to her 
nest to secure pictures that would not need 
enlargement. 

The nest was sheltered from sun and rain 
by a branch above it that I could easily bend 
back for photographic purposes and release 
when I took the camera away. Running 
parallel with the fence, and high enough above 
it to allow loads of hay to pass under through 
the gates or where the snake fences were laid 
down for the purpose, ran the lines of telephone 
wires crossing the country, but the wires were 
high enough to be out of my way, and no post 
was set near where I wanted to work. 

The brooding bird had left the nest at the 
period when I covered the camera with 
branches, .but I had hardly settled myself 
among the screening bushes of an adjoining 
fence corner where I had a good view of the 
work I wished to do, when she came back, perched 
on the edge of the nest, and leaning over, with 
her bill turned her eggs and arranged them 
in a different position before she again resumed 
brooding. That picture I secured. By moving 
softly and waiting until she had brooded per- 
haps half an hour, I was able.to reach the 


camera, change the plate holder, and reset 
the shutter. Having nothing else of importance 
on hand at the minute, I decided that I would 
remain in the fence corner an hour or two on 


the chance that she might again leave the | 


nest and I might secure another pose of her | 
on her return, or that near the noon hour the | 


male bird might come with food for his brood- 


ing mate, as had happened in a few rare in- | 


stances before my lenses. At any rate, the 
chance seemed worth waiting for, and it was 
while I was waiting that a pair of ears that 
were as alert, I will venture to say, as any 
that ever went forth to field work, picked up 
a sound far in the distance to the east, and 
I raised my head and began watching, and 
presently I recognized that what I was hearing 
was the wing music of a bird that should reason- 
ably have been a dove, but was not. 
waves that whistle from a dove’s wings in 
flight make a beautiful sound to hear, but 
what I heard that morning I recognized as a 
different thing, and one that had been a familiar 
part of my childhood. It was the whistling of 
the wings of a bird, but it was louder toned, 
differently toned from a dove, and it was com- 
ing straight toward me. Unconsciously I knelt 
up, holding to the bushes and staring into the 
sky, so presently I could see the bird coming, 
headed straight toward the fence corner in 
which my camera was set, while it was not 
flying at much greater height than the wires 
above me. 

This all happened so quickly that I was 
left in nearly a dazed condition when the bird 
curved down a bit in flight and struck the tele- 
phone wires so near to me. So quietly that 
I was almost breathless, I stared up at that 
bird, and slowly my mouth fell open. I knew 
every dove that ever had been native to 
Indiana, and I had experienced an intimate 

-acquaintance with one dove having a black 
band around its neck that had been carried 
in a cage from Egypt to our country, and had 
escaped its mistress to be captured at my 
hands. That bird Iadored. I had worshipped 
it for the three days that it remained in my 
possession; then its owner, hearing that I had 
a wonderful dove with foreign history, came 
and proved her rights and carried away a bird 
that I would have given any reasonable sum 
to own. 


Tus bird that I was kneeling there in the 

fence corner staring up at, this bird that had 
come to me with whistling wings and questing 
eyes, was as large as the largest domestic 
pigeon I ever had seen, but there was nothing 
domestic about it. It had the sleek feathering 
and the trim, alert carriage of the wild bird. 
But it had not the surety of a bird at. home; 
it seemed restless and alarmed. Its beak and 
its feet and its nose were bright red. As it 
plumed its feathers and dressed its wings while 
it rested on the wire I could see that over the 
top of its head and its shoulders there was the 
most exquisite metallic luster of bronze, and 
this bronze tempered out to shifting shades of 
lighter color having the same evanescent tints 
across the breast. The back was a reddish 
slate gray over which the bronze lights played, 
and here and there over its wings there seemed 
to be a tiny dark feather. The tail was long 
and had not many feathers in it, and the shape 
of the bird when it drew itself up and turned 
its head from side to side to study the land- 
scape was beautiful. It remained intensely 
alert. It seemed to be searching for something. 
Its eyes were big and liquid, and it constantly 
turned its head in all directions. As it struck 
the wire it uttered a queer cry. 

It was not in the least like the notes of 
doves or pigeons. It was in a high key, and 
it was a questioning note. As nearly as I could 
translate it into words it cried, “See? See? 
See?” in hurried utterance. 

When it had rested a few seconds, searching 
the landscape all around, it suddenly tilted 
forward, spread its wings, and called again 
loudly, listened intently, and then took up 
its flight straight west. There was not a bird 
in the ornithology of our country that this 
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| FREEZE 
DEL MONTE FRUITS 
right in the can/7 


What if the day is a scorcher? Here is a refresh- 
ment you will surely enjoy—delicious fruit ices easily 
made—cool as a breeze'from the ocean. 


Just pack a can of Det Monre Sliced Peaches or 
Peach Halves, Crushed Pineapple, Pears, Apricots, 
Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Loganberries 
—any variety you wish—in an ordinary bucket be- 
tween equal layers of chopped ice and coarse or ice- 
cream salt. Then set it aside and let it freeze for 
three hours. 


After that take the can out, dip it for an instant 
in hot water, punch an airhole in one end of the can, 
cut off the other end as shown in the diagram, and 
there you have it—one of the most delicious fruit 
ices that ever helped make hot days cool. 


But be careful to observe this one precaution. Be 
sure it’s a Dex Monte Fruit that you freeze this way. 
‘There are various grades of canned fruits on the mar- 
ket, but only the right quality will freeze satisfactorily. 


Remember that freezing fruits in the can is distinctly a 
Det Monve idea. It’s the uniform high quality and even con- 
sistency of all Dex Monre Fruits, together with the fact that 
each Det Monre Fruit is packed in just the proper richness of 
syrup to make it congeal smoothly, that make it possible for you 
to freeze these tempting ices so successfully right in the can. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Three hoursis best for freezing, as fruit then turns 
out in perfect cylinder. 1f you prefer it harder, use more salt or freeze 
longer; if softer, less salt or shorter freezing. 

For a free copy of “* Det MonTE Recipes of Flavor’’—containing 
several pages special attractive suggestions for serving frozen fruit, 


address Department 75, California Packing Corporation,San Francisco, 


California. 


~but be sure you say 


Pack one can DEL 
] Monte Fruit in an 
ordinary bucket— 
between equal layers of 
chopped ice and coarse or 





Let stand 3 hours. 

Takeout can. Dip 

for an instant in 

hot water; punch hole in 

bottom; then open, cutting 

‘around side closely under 
top as shown below. 









Turn out a firm 
cylinder of frozen 
fruit — ready for 
tempting, convenient ser- 
vice in many new and un- 
usual hot-weather dain- 
ties. 
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Buy Esmond Blankets and you get 
quality, which means warmth, 
comfort, long wear. Besides there is 
that beauty you never expected in a 
blanket — delightful color combi- 
nations and varied designs that 
heighten the charm of any bedroom, 
no matter what its decorative 
scheme or period. 


Esmond Baby Blankets are famous 
for their soft texture, lovely colors 
and practical wearing qualities. So 
also are Esmond Standard Bed 
Blankets; the Esmond Blanket 









Comfortables or extra throws; and 
the interesting Esmond Indians 
and other bold outdoor designs. 


Esmond Blankets are “2 in 1”—dou- 
ble warmth and single thickness. All 
Esmond Blankets are moth-proof. 
Color and design are woven in— 
a part of the solid, honest Esmond 
construction. No matter how many 
times they are washed, Esmond 
Blankets stay soft, warm and fluffy. 


Ask for Esmond Blankets at your 
favoritestore. [henameisimportant,. 


Send 1oc for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your children and show what 


Esmond Quality is. 


The story of Bunny Esmond for Children, free on request. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMONBRREE 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents. New York City 
Made in America 


BLANKETS 
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The Last Passenger Pigeon 


bird could have been, except one of the very 
last of our wild pigeons. There was no possi- 
bility that I could have been mistaken, I had 
known the bird intimately in my youth. I had 
seen it not so long before in captivity in the 
Cincinnati gardens. In order to make sure 
that I was right, for even in tales you won’t 
believe I can at times adduce evidence, I wrote 
to S. A. Stephan, for years General Manager 
of the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, the 
fmest gardens in the world at the time I last 
visited them, and asked him for the history 
of the passenger pigeons I had seen in captivity 
there, and told him of how people here in 
Califernia had sent me word of locations in 
which I could find a few remaining specimens 
of this noble bird, but search resulted only in 
a fan-tailed or some other pigeon, never a true 
passenger. Mr. Stephan wrote this letter in 
exact confirmation of my memory: 


“Dear Madam: 

“T received your letter and note that you are 
anxious to receive some information in regard 
to the wild passenger pigeons that we formerly 
had in the Cincinnati Zoo. 

“In 1878 we bought six pair of passenger 
pigeons. They hatched several young here, 
but after several years the old ones finally 
weakened and died off, as did also some of the 
young. In r9ro we had just two left. These 
were two that were hatched out here in the 
Garden—a male and a female. The male died 
when it was twenty-six years old, and the 
female died a few years afterward, and was 


| twenty-eight years old. When the female died 


I presented it to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, and they mounted it and have 
it on exhibition there at the present time. 

“T have been misinformed a number of times, 


, the same as you have, from people in Cali- 
fornia who claimed they could get the wild 


passenger pigeons for us. One party went so 
far as to shoot one of the birds and send it to 
us in order for me to see whether or not it 
really was the passenger pigeon. I really be- 
lieve that the wild passenger pigeons are ex- 
tinct. I am offering $1,000 for a pair of them, 
not injured, but am almost positive I will never 
succeed in getting them. 
“Yours very truly, 
S. A. STEPHAN, 
General Manager.” 


So HERE I was looking with all my soul at 

one specimen of a bird bearing on its head a 
price ranging from five hundred up, and no way 
«nd no desire to capture it. Since it was there, 
sound and alert, possibly in some far corner 
of earth it might find a mate and perpetuate 
its species. At my hands, at least, it had its 
chance, while I never have seen another or 
heard of any one else who has. That one male 
specimen, flying alone, searching for a mate 
and its species, at a time when for many years 
a high price had been set on its head, was a 
pathetic figure. It was a blasting accusation. 
It was no wonder that strained ‘See? See?” 
came to me as the best interpretation of its 
call note. The bird might very well have been 
crying: 

“See? See? See what you have done to 
me! See what you have done to your beautiful 
land! Where are your great stretches of forest? 
Where are the fish-thronged rivers your fathers 
enjoyed? Where are the bubbling springs and 
the sparkling brooks? Why is this land parch- 
ing with thirst even in the springtime? Why 
have you not saved the woods and the water 
and the wild flowers and the rustle of bird 
wings and the notes of their song? See what 
you have done to me! Where a few years ago 
I homed over your land in uncounted thou- 
sands, today I am alone. See me searching 
fora mate! See me hunting for a flock of my 
kind! See what you have done to me! See! 
see!’ See!” 


Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Lost White 
Wild Strawberries,” will appearin September 


Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 82) 


have a young man. They do not know it, but 
my absence will give them a chance to find 
out.’ 

“And you are willing to let go so easily?” 

“Tt will not be easy. But it may be best. 
My people are loyal, but my day will soon be 
over, and I’d rather leave them while they 
love me.” 

He was as strong and steadfast as a fine old 
oak. I envied him. And said so. 

“T wish I could face life as you do, father.” 

He smiled down at me. ‘We learn to face 
things as the years go on.” 

“Vet you don’t seem to be unhappy.” 


“We are never really unhappy if we st p 


thinking of happiness as the goal.” 

“What is the goal?” 

“The happiness of others.” 

I was impatient at that and told him so. “T 
mean to have happiness for myself.” 

I can not tell how much, in the days that 
followed, my inaction fretted me. As soon as 
I could sit up, the nurses went away. Dora did 
the housework. Timothy played the part of 
valet, fetching and caring for me tirelessly. 
Mimi and my father went down each morning 
to look after the affairs of the farm. They were 
a picturesque pair, for my father had doffed 
his black coat and was in corduroy, with a fur 
jacket and a fur cap that covered his ears. 
Mimi wore riding clothes. She seemed eter- 
nally busy, and my father sang her praises. 

“She can get more work out of the men than 


you or I. She has them all in the workshop | 


now, making the fittings for the new poultry 
house.” 

“Why do we need a new poultry house?”’ 

“She is going to have lots of chickens in the 
spring. She can sell them in Denver at good 
prices.” 

“But we may not be here in the spring.” 

“Have you said that to Mimi?” 

“No.7” 

“Why note” 

“She doesn’t know that the ranch is mort- 
gaged. She doesn’t know the desperateness of 
my financial condition.” 

“Why don’t you tell her?” 

“T hate to burden her with it until I have to. 
And there’s no chance of a sale until spring.” 

“But in the meantime she is going on with 
things—I think I should talk it over with her 
if I were you, Jerry.” 

*, *T will, some day.” 

Yet I found myself putting it off, and so 
February passed, and March came. And still 
I sat inactive by the fire. 


M™ had brought up to the house a whole 
family of new kittens and gave them one 
of the Indian baskets. The mother cat looked 
like a lovely tigress, but she was a friendly sort, 
and I liked to have her there on the hearth with 
her enchanting family to keep me company. 

To shorten my days, I tried to write a little. 
Yet the thing had somehow lost its savor. I 
felt that I hated the tools of my trade—pen 
and pencil—typewriter. To write was, after 
all, a dry-as-dust existence. I wanted to touch 
life. To ride with Mimi up the hills. To feel 
my horse under me. The wind in my face! 

For spring was upon us. The air was like 
wine, warm, sweet wine that had yet a tang to 
it.’ The valley was all silver, emerald, and 
amethyst, the hills dark green or pale gold as 
the light clouds passed over them. 

My pulses pounded. Oh, the thing to do 
would be to stay here and learn the lore of the 
land. Then some day to write about it—as 
those old poets of England had written— And 
I must write so that the people who had im- 
prisoned themselves should come streaming 
out from their crowded cities to find the beauty 
of which I sang! 

I was filled with the idea. I did not reflect 
that I was again building castles. I forgot the 
_ drudgery, the sordid things, the discourage- 
-, ments. I wanted to talk it over with Mimi. 
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Onile 


is eftective 
for many purposes 


— because it actually kills germs 


a OW can Zonite do all the 
things claimed for it?” 

This question has been 

asked by a number of people and 


can be answered in a sentence. 
“Zonite kills germs.”’ 


“But other antiseptics will kill 
germs,’’ you say. 


Yes—poisonous, burning com- 
pounds like bichloride of mer- 
cury and carbolic acid will kill 
germs, but they also destroy 
tissue. They cannot be used 
freely and at great strength on 
the human body. 


“Well, what about the non- 
poisonous antiseptics?”’ you ask. 
“They can be used freely on the 
human body. Certainly they are 
safe enough.” 


Quite true. Such mild antiseptics 
are safe but the really important 
thing is this: One bottle of Zonite 
will kill more germs than seven 
gallons of the strongest non- 
poisonous antiseptic! Yet Zonite, 
too, is absolutely safe. 


The Zonite handbook on the use 
of antiseptics in the home de- 
scribes the thorough protection 







this new antiseptic brings to you 
and your family. Write for it. 


Use Zonite for 


Mouth Wash—Zonite will destroy 
breath odors arising from conditions in 
the mouth, act as an excellent preven- 
tive against gum diseases and will de- 
stroy the germs that cause respiratory 
diseases from coughs and colds to pneu- 
monia and diphtheria. 


Personal Hygiene—Zonite is the ideal 
antiseptic for personal hygiene in so far 
as the control of bacteria is concerned. 
It does not produce any poisonous or 
irritating effect and is extremely active 
in its destruction of all forms of bac- 
terial life. 


Poison Ivy—Zonite has been pro- 
nounced a specific for plant poisoning 
of this character. Its action is rapid and 
certain. 


Cuts and Wounds—Zonite is the 
form of antiseptic that prevented infec- 
tion of wounds in the Allied War 
Hospitals after all other known anti- 
septics had failed. 


Body Odors—Zonite is one of the 
most remarkable deodorants known to 
science. Its effect is almost instantane- 
ous. It leaves no lasting odor of its own. 


Insect Bites — Zonite applied to insect 
bites, tends to relieve irritation, reduce 
inflammation and prevent infection. 


Although a far more powerful 


* ei aioe germicide than carbolic acid, 
a . Pe : ss 
druggists Lonite is non-poisonous, non- 
everywhere irritating and healing. 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS Co. Dw. F 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me free copy of the 
0 Zonite Handbook on Antiseptics 
0) Feminine Hygiene Booklet 
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Don't buy Jar Rings blindly 
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A western demonstration agent introducing a lecture on 
meat canning made the following allusion to jar rings: 


“In buying dress goods you inquire from the clerk about 
the color and washability; whether it will stain, etc. In 
buying draperies you ask about permanency of color, etc. 
In buying food you inquire whether it is good, pure, ete. 
In buying fruit jar rings you ask the storekeeper for ‘a box 
of rings’ regardless as to brand, color, whether they will 
blow out, whether they will stand cold pack, ete. In other 
words you buy fruit jar rings blindly.” 


Every home canner should look for the bright red carton in 
which GOOD LUCK jar rubbers are packed. It is a con- 
spicuous object in good grocery, hardware and general stores 
from the rock bound coast of Maine to the golden sands of 
San Diego. You can’t be wrong when you buy GOOD LUCK 


rubbers, Always ask for 


‘GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They come packed in the case with 
the following well known brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, 
Atlas GOOD LUCK, Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If 
your grocer does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


We will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning. 
It contains full instructions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
20 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Peacock Feathers 


I wanted to tell my father that I would stay 
on the ranch and work, and out of my working 
build the structure of my masterpiece! 

But my father was not at home. He had 
been asked to preach in a schoolhouse some 
miles away. And* Mimi came in dead tired. 

She stood at one side of the fire and looked 
down at me. “I ought to dress, Jerry. But I 
am worn out. I think it is my punishment for 
calling you a barbarian when you didn’t want 
to put on your dinner coat. I haven’t even 
energy enough to comb my hair.” 

“T like it as it is.” 

“Really, Jerry?” her voice was wistful. 

“Really.” 


HE was wearing her bright locks tied with a 
ribbon, as on the first day when I had seen 
her in the wood. She had taken off her coat, 
and her silk waist was worn thin by many 
washings. For the rest, she was in gray cordu- 
roy, with her deerskin leggings. 

“How our theories fail, Jerry!’ she went on 
after a short silence. “I thought that what we 
did in St. Louis ought to rule the world. But 
after a day like today, clothes don’t seem to 
matter.” 

At dinner she tried to make conversation, 
but found it hard to keep awake. Dora had 
set the table on the hearth, between us. There 
were no flowers or fruit for decoration. Mimi 
had been too busy for such details, and I had 
been too indifferent. As for Dora, she had no 
time for the esthetic. And she liked to fry our 
steaks and chops. I had an invalid’s appetite 
and wished for something more delicate. But 
Mimi ate with the zest of one who labors in 
the open air. 

After dinner Mimi crumpled up in her big 
chair on the hearth and went to sleep. The 
kittens were asleep, too, and the old cat, in 
their Indian basket. Only I kept lonely 
vigil. 

As I looked at my little wife with her dis- 
ordered hair, the old silk shirt, the mud on her 
corduroys, my mind went back to her as she 
had been that last night in Olga’s ballroom— 
like a rose, perfumed, exquisite. She belonged 
to that life and not to this. 

I wanted to stay up there in the hills—but it 
wouldn’t be fair to Mimi. I wanted to live, to 
feel, and write out of the fulness of vivid ex- 
perience. But in the meantime, what of Mimi? 
Would she be dulled by the difficulties we 
might encounter? Lose youth and loveliness 
in my struggle to achieve? 

The pendulum swung back and forth; my- 
self . . . Mimi, myself . . . Mimi, myself 
... Mimi.. .! Finally it seemed to tick 
to the tune of the things my father had said to 
me. “The goal is—the happiness of others.” 

A log fell on the hearth, and Mimi opened 
her eyes. ‘I am as bad as the pussycats,” she 
said; “I can’t keep awake when it is nice and 
warm.” 

“Go to bed, dearest, and get your rest.” 

“But I like it here with you and the pussy- 
cats.” She sat up and untied the ribbon that 
bound her hair. “The only time I want a maid 
is when I am tired. I’d like to be brushed and 
combed without having to raise a hand to do 
it.” She shook out her red-gold mane. 

“You ought to have a maid. You ought to 
have everything to make life easy.” 

She spoke with a touch of impatience. “Oh, 
no, Jerry, why should everything be easy for 
me, when it is so hard for others? I’ve had a 
letter from Bernice. She is scrubbing floors in 
a canteen in France—with men going by the 
door, dead and dying, yet I cried today over a 
dead lamb. 

“It—it is dreadful over there, Jerry. I can’t 
bear to read about it. And we ought to be 
helping them, and we aren’t. And why should 
I worry if I have to work?” 

“But I worry.” 

“Don’t, please. Do you think if I were not 
up here I should be playing around in St. 
Louis? T should be in France, Jerry, scrubbing 
floors with Bernice.” 


I stared into the fire. ‘I might have gone if 
it hadn’t been for my leg. I had planned to do 
it, Mimi.” 

“And leave me?” 

“Not here, Mimi. At that time, I thought 
it might be a solution for our problems. You 
could go back to St. Louis, and no one need 
ever know that our dreams had not come 
true—” 

Dead silence, then she came over and knelt 
beside my chair. “I—I am glad you broke 
your leg, Jerry, if you were thinking such 
thoughts as that. And you might have died— 
for France.” 

“Td much rather live for you, Mimi. But 
it doesn’t sound very heroic to say it.”’ 

“T don’t want you to be a hero. [’m not a 
heroine. It is much nicer to be just—human,”’ 
she laid her cheek against mine. | 

After a moment she drew away from me. 
“To you see this letter?” She flicked a finger 


‘towards the breast pocket of her silk shirt, from 


with bright eyes. 


which an envelope protruded. 

Ves”? 

- “Tt’s from Andy. Shall I read it to you? 
Perhaps you won’t like all of it. Perhaps I 
shan’t read all of it. But I felt you ought to 
know what he had written.” 

He had sent her, too, his picture—Lafayette 
Escadrille—and he was, in his uniform, very 
cocky and handsome. He wrote with the effect 
of an apology, but I could see behind the words 
his egotism, his assurance. 

“T am afraid I offended you, Mimi. But I 
wanted to make you happy. Perhaps Chandler 
can do it, but I doubt it. You’re a good sport. 
Tl say that. To stick it out—” 

Mimi stopped there and sat back on her 
heels. ‘‘Oh, I’m going to burn it and not read 
any more. I wonder what he thinks he is? 
King Cophetua?” 

“Read the rest.” 

“Tt sounds much worse than I thought, 
Jerry.” 

“T don’t care how it sounds.” 

“Tt may hurt—” 

“T’ve been hurt before,” grimly. 

“Well, he says ‘to stick it out in that God- 
forsaken place.’ ” 

She laid down the letter to discuss that. “It 
isn’t God-forsaken, Jerry. So why should we 
care?” 

‘“T care. I am going to take you away from 
it, Mimi.” 

“No,” sharply, ‘I won’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because we’ve got to see it through, Jerry.” 

“But if it is going to make a drudge of you— 
rob you of your youth and beauty?” F 

She made a little gesture of impatience. 
“Aren’t there other things besides youth and 
beauty? Jerry, I might be a nymph ora dryad 
for all you think of my mind and soul.” 

“Tt is your soul I love, Mimi.” 

“Ts it? Then don’t talk so much about my 
looks.” 

She leaned forward and dropped Andy’s 
letter, bit by bit, into the flames. The kittens, 
who had waked, watched her from their basket 
When the letter had gone 
up in smoke, Mimi tore the picture across and 
laid it, too, on the coals. Andy’s handsome 
countenance writhed for a moment in the heat, 
then faded into a gray, charred wisp. 

Mimi turned and faced me, her cheeks 
scarlet. “There,” she said, “that’s the last of 
him.” 

4 


qt WAS early in April that my father was 
called home by the illness of my grand- 
mother. A telegram from Aunt Mary in- 
formed him that he must come at once. 
He was much disturbed. “I hate to leave 


you, Jerry.” 


I tried to smile at him. ‘‘We shall get along 
all right.” 

But I was not so sure. Hayes was still un- 
able to take hold of things, and I dreaded the 
thought of added burdens for Mimi. I felt 


~ that my life of inactivity must cease; that I 


must get to the lower level and direct the men. 
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N.B. C. Graham Crackers 
and milk make a nourishing 
lunch for both children and 
grown-ups. Their delicious 
nut-like flavor comes only 
from using real graham flour. 


x 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers’ 


m 
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Fig Newtons, with their 
golden brown cake filled 
with real fig jam, not only 
taste good butare nourishing. 


Lorna Doone Shortbread 
is liked by the whole family. 
It tastes good eaten alone 
or with crushed fruits. 
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(Jo. Guide YOU 

in Selecting Kitchen 
Furniture 

The PORCELIRON dia- 


mond seal is a sign of long 
service. Look for it when 
you buy kitchen furniture. 


Write today for “WHITE 
MAGIC” the story of 
PORCELIRON, the’ sani- 
tary and durable vitreous 
enamel-steel substance used 
by nationally known manu- 
facturers for the porcelain 
parts of their kitchen cab- 
inets, tables, ranges and refrig- 
erators. It will aid you in 
selecting your new kitchen 
furniture. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MEG. CO. 
Dept. 23, Beaver Falls, Penna. 


CANDY—AII 





Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y. 





At Home 


For Profit and Pleasure 


} ERE is a fascinating new occupation for men 

and women Spare time work at home. No 
previous experience necessary. Complete outfit 
furnished to members. Everything made so plain 
and clear a child can follow instructions. It 


sounds too sood to be true but hundreds already 
know it is like a dream come true. 


Write for Free Book 


Members are taught to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 
lamps, shades, tables, chairs, bookracks, also etching on 
copper and brass, also pillow tops, batik, etc. somplete 
instructions for opening an Art Corner in your home, or 
Art Novelty Store, or selling to other stores. FIND OUT 
about this golden opportunity by Mamitine TODA _—— 
0 say 8 5: Vv v a ? Mai : 
u jay ‘*It’s just what I've wanted. Mai 7 Fireside 


Fireside Industries 
Dept. 248. 


Dept. — 245, 
drian Mich. 
? ; Gentlemen: 

ey Without obligation 

on my part, please 

7 send me, FREE, the 

7 book of Firesitle Industries, 

@ which tells how I may earn 
money at home by Decorating 
Art Novelties; also particulars of 
7 your Money-Making Guarantee and 
the special co-operative privileges and 
services, I enclose twwo-cent stamp. 


coupon or letter NOW enclosing 2c rae Industries 
A 


Adrian, Mich. 
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Peacock Feathers 


Mimi would thus be saved the strain and stress, 
and I would feel myself once more an important 
figure in the affairs of the farm. 

I shall never forget the charm of that first 
morning when I rode with Mimi down into the 
valley. The ranch was beautiful with bloom 
and teeming with new life. Whole regiments 
of ducklings were on their way to the streams 
which flowed cold from the mountains. The 
old hens marshalled battalions of chickens. 
The little pigs, russet and slant-eared, squealed 
vociferous welcome; the young Holsteins, their 
clear white banded with black, came. con- 
fidingly to meet us. The capricious colts took 
to their heels at our approach, then charged 
back to the fence to be petted. As for the 
lambs and pigeons, they were, to use Mimi’s 
extravagant phrase, “simply heavenly.” As 
she stood in the clear sunshine, she made an 
enchanting picture, with the lambs crowding 
close, the pigeons circling above her head. 

And what shall I say of all that lovely world 
about us? The streams singing as they rushed 
down from the high peaks? The mountains, 
their white tops set like mammoth magnolias in 
bouquets of gold and chrysoprase, the valleys 
circling them with ribbons of jade? 

I fought against the thought of leaving it all. 
Here was my domain. 
spiration, the promise of a future. 


E MADE our rounds so slowly that when 

the noon-hour arrived, there was still much 
to be done. So we had our lunch brought in a 
basket to one of the big hay barns, through 
whose wide doors the sun streaming in filled the 
shadowy spaces with amber light. 

We sat on heaped-up mounds of dry alfalfa 
to eat our sandwiches. From the rafters the 
pigeons fluttered down to be fed—lovely 
creatures, some of them with snowy plumage, 
others iridescent, one of them a tawny fellow 
with an upturned ruff. 

To many of them Mimi had given names. 
Pierrot, if you please, was the tawny one. 

“Because he is such a clown,” Mimi ex- 
plained. “It helped a lot, when you were sick, 
to have them love me. Do you know, Jerry, 
that until I came here I had never had a pet? 
[ had never spent a moment of my life in the 
real country. My grandfather had an estate 
on the North Shore, and we went there in sum- 
mer or abroad. Mother adored the French 
resorts, and we stayed in the big hotels.” 

Pierrot fluttered to her shoulder. She broke 
off a bit of bread and fed him. “I should hate 
to think, Jerry, that a child of mine should be 
deprived of this.” 

A child of Mimi’s! 
thought flooded me with a warmth greater 
than that of the sun. Vet I dared not tell her 
what I felt lest I break the spell of the moment. 

She went on, musingly: “A child, it seems 
to me, should know a world like this—not a 
man-made world of high buildings, but a world 
like the one we have seen this morning—with 


| all the little ducks going down to swim, and 


the darling old hens fussing over their chicks, 
and our precious Puss-cat and her kittens, And 
I never knew. Jerry, I sometimes feel as if I 
were a Columbus discovering a continent.” 

As she leaned toward me, bright as the dawn, 
I was aware of her, for the first time, as a god- 
dess--woman, one who belonged to ripe fields 
and fruitful orchards, to the sea, the sky, the 
stars! I had never before thought of her like 
that. She had seemed so much a part of the 
background against which she had moved as 
a girl that I had not been able to separate her 
from it. Even when I had brought her to the 
ranch, I had hoped I might keep her sheathed in 
luxury. I had not wanted her to share the com- 
mon lot. What had she to do with hardness? 

Yet she had found for herself that which I 
had never found for her—the beauty of age-old 
experience. Ignoring thc sordidness, she had 
discovered the essentiat. All about her was 
life in its superlative expression, and she had 
interpreted its meaning. 


Here was beauty, in- 


The wonder of the 


Even then, I could not quite believe in the 
amazing transformation. For, after all, was 
she not Mimi Le Brun, whose pride had made 
me dress for dinner, whose humiliation had 
been complete when our poverty had been re- 
vealed to Andy, who had flung back at me my 
dreams? 

So I said, “Would you hate to leave it?” 

“Leave what, Jerry?” 

“The ranch.” 

“Why should we leave it?” 

“I am afraid we can’t afford to stay.” 

I saw the brightness struck from her face as 
if by a blow. ‘What do you mean?” 

I told her. 
the mortgages. Of my thought that if we went 
to New York I might make a living by my pen. 
If we sold the ranch we could be—at least, for 
a time—comfortable. 

“Oh, comfortable,” she flung out. “Ts that 
all you think about, Jerry?” 

I flushed. “I want you to have an easier 
life, Mimi.”’ ; 

“Like Curlylocks on a cushion—? Well, I 
don’t want it. Jerry, why didn’t you tell me 
all this before?” : 

“Because I hoped that I might save you 
from worry. I felt that I had dragged you low 
enough.” ; 

“Jerry,” her voice was sharp, “don’t!” 


T had no words for that, and a silence fell - 


between us. Pierrot was again on Mimi’s 
shoulder, his tawny plumage matching, in that 
amber light, the tawny flame of her own locks. 
At last Mimi said, hardly above a whisper: 
“My marriage to you has not dragged me 
down. It has lifted me up, Jerry.” 
Oh, who could have expected this of the girl 


whom I had loved because of the proud lift of — 


her head, her delicate poise, her peacock’s 
feather? Here was. a womanliness which seemed 


to enfold me. It was as if my soul was gar- 


mented with light. 

Scarcely able to speak for the emotion which 
overwhelmed me, I stammered, “Tell me what 
you mean, Mimi.” 

“T can’t analyze it. I only—know. Some- 
thing wonderful has waked in me. I first knew 
it when they brought you home to me. I could 
never go back to the old desires, the old 
ambitions.” 

She was kneeling now beside me, “Oh, Jerry, 
if you had died,” she breathed, and hid her face 
against my coat. 

I smoothed her hair. 
and out into the sunlight. Except for the 
pigeons who cooed among the rafters, we were 
alone among the golden shadows. 

“Mimi,” I whispered, “I did not die, because 
the good Lord let me live—for this—” 


2 


WELL, after that, I poured out my heart to 

her. I told her of my aspirations. Of 
my sense of unutterable failure. “I’ve been a 
dreamer of dreams. Perhaps even now I am 
dreaming something which can not come to 
pass.” 


“Nothing can fail if we work—together.” 

It was settled then and there that we should 
stay on the ranch, that some day it should be 
a shining palace. Our faith would build it— 
not in a month or a year, but in the years to 
come. For our immediate needs was a stretch 
of timber-land which we must sacrifice, and if 
the crops were good, we might tide over the 
winter. 

“But why look forward until the winter?” 
Oe “We will live each day to the 
imit.” 

So her courage sustained me. Nothing 
seemed impossible. Nothing was indeed im- 
possible with such faith behind it. tie 

In May my grandmother died, and in June 
my father came back to us and brought with 
him Aunt Mary. The cherry orchards were 
red with fruit when they arrived, and I told 
Aunt Mary: 


Of our financial difficulties, Of | 


Pierrot fluttered up. 

































Pith and Orange Juice 


A startling suggestion? Yes! But Pet Milk 
makes the blend possible. And the combina- 
tion is delightful. 

It tastes like neither milk nor orange 
juice, but has a distinctive, pleasing flavor of 
its own. Children like it. 

In this excellent drink, the orange juice fur- 
nishes vitalizing properties that promote 
health. The Pet Milk provides the rich food 
qualities of milk in a safe and wholesome 
form. 

And this pure, fresh milk, concentrated to 
double richness—in sealed containers, steril- 
ized—will give the same splendid satisfaction 
in every cream and milk use of the household. 

Send coupon for free copy of “Milk and 
Fruit Juices.” In the meantime try this: 


PET MILK AND ORANGE JUICE 
Sugar to the taste 4% cup orange juice 
Y% cup water ¥% cup Pet Milk 
Mix sugar and orange juice; then beat in the di- 
luted milk slowly. The proportions of these in- 
gtedients may be varied to suit taste. Cool with 
ice, and shake. An ordinary Mason jar will serve 
as a shaker. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
830 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


PET MILK CO. 830 Arcade Bldg. 
St.Louis---Please send free copy 
of ‘‘MILK AND FRuIT JuIces’’ 
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LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


DIFFERENT FLours often cost the 
same, look alike and act entirely 
different. : 
But you do not have to take ‘ 
them home and try them out in } 
your oven. Flours go by name. 
Gold Medal is the best known 
flour name in the world. “Even- 
tually, Why not now?”—the fa- 
miliarlabelisoneverysack.Noone 
can miss it. But if you do not use 
it in buying flour, you are apt to 
get something else. 
To millions of housewives and 
' fifteen thousand bakers “some- _ 
a _ thing else” won't do. Gold Medal | 
~~ '  Flourhas stood the test of unvary- 
ing quality for nearly sixty years. 
Itis always the same and always © 
good. You can depend upon it 
for unvarying baking results 
Expert wheat selections, skill- 
ful blending and milling, exacting 
tests in the Gold Medal labora- 
tories and bake ovens assure con- 
stant quality. 


Gold Medal Recipe | 


Send for Gold Medal Recipe WASHBU R 
No. 2051-A. It will make the 
best fruit rolls you ever tasted. 
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Belty Crocker Home Service Division 


WASHBURN CROSBY Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Peacock Feathers 


“The cherries match your red cape. You 
must wear it often.” 

“Do you know,” she told me, “that toward 
the last my mother liked to have me wear it? 
She said it warmed her.” 

Aunt Mary and my father were not to return 
to the parsonage. The young preacher who 
had taken my father’s place had proved worthy 
of the mantle which was so gladly bequeathed 
to him. My father was to preach in the school- 
house on the mountain. And he was to help 
with the work on the ranch. Hayes was better, 
but would be employed for the summer at the 
hotel. Dora was staying on with us. Aunt 
Mary took entire charge of the household, and 
Mimi was thus left free to ride with me, to 
work with me, and, as the fall days came, to 
sit by the fire and put infinitesimal stitches 
in yards of fine white muslin. 

So winter came once more, and the snow 
shut us in. And on Christmas morning we 
lighted a candle on a tiny tree in honor of our 
small son—Stephen. 

We named him after my father. I wanted 
him to be like my father. And like his mother. 
What better inheritance could he have than 
that? 

All the little Hayses came down to see the 
tree, and Aunt Mary brought in the baby, 
wrapped in her red cloak. 

And Timothy Hayes said: ‘“He makes me 
think of Snow White and Rose Red. If he had 
a fairy godmother, what gift would you ask 
her to give him?” 

He was very serious about it, so I, too, be- 
came serious, though I felt that all the bells 
of the world should be ringing, with a son like 
that; and Mimi strong, thank God! and happy. 

But I set myself to answer Timothy. ‘The 
greatest gifts are a simple soul and a steadfast 
heart.” 

I could see that Timothy was disappointed. 
He wanted something more spectacular— 
diamonds, perhaps, as big as roc’s eggs! Or 
pearls worth a king’s ransom! 
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I? WAS after our son was born that Mimi 

wrote to her mother. They had had little 
correspondence. But now that she had a child 
of her own, my little wife felt there should be 
between herself and her own mother, if pos- 
sible, sympathy and understanding. 

, “I want her to know the truth,’ she 
said, “that we haven’t any money. She 
has a right to feel hurt that we haven’t 
helped her.” 

An answer came back immediately. Mrs. 
Le Brun was married to a man of large fortune 
whom she had met in Florida. The announce- 
ment came in the same mail. 

“T did not tell you before, Mimi, because you 
seemed to have no interest in my affairs. I 
was much surprised to find that you were not 
rolling in wealth. Everybody here has an idea 
that Jerry has shut you up im a sort of feudal 
castle, and that you dine on gold plate and 
have phalanxes of servants. You had better 
come back to St. Louis and Jet me make you 
comfortable. I must say, however, that I am 
surprised you did not name the boy after your 
grandfather.” 

Mimi, folding up the letter, said: “She can’t 
understand, of course. «I couldn’t let her do 
things for me. But she means well.” 

She did not speak of what her mother had 
said about the Senator’s name for our boy. I 
I knew that she had hidden away in her heart 
the memory of her grandfather and all he had 
meant to her. Even in the midst of her hap- 
piness, the hurt was still there. 


qt WAS when the spring came that we began 

to feel the pressure of the great war. Food 
stuffs were needed. We tilled and planted. 
We harvested. Our crops sold. I had no time 
to write. I was down among my men, leading 
them, and at the same time learning. Mimi’s 


hens and ducks went regularly to Denver. And 
the trademark on her boxes of fresh eggs was 
a peacock’s feather! 

We had a pair of peacocks now—the fore- 
runners of the future appendages to our shining 
palace! They trailed their gorgeousness on 
what would some day be our terraces. Mimi 
made a screen of their feathers, set between 
glass, and it winked at our fire with all its 
scintillating eyes. 

So a year passed—two, and our country went 
into the war. More need now for planting, for 
harvesting. Our ranch assumed, all at once, 
a national importance. The patriotism of the 
men who tilled the soil was set side by side 
with that of the men who fought in the 
trenches. 

No time to write! But how I lived! Wresting 
from the rich earth all that it would give. Put- 
ting in potatoes, cabbages, corn—sowing every 
spare acre in wheat. Aunt Mary dried and 
canned our fruits and vegetables. Mimi 
gathered together groups of the mountain 
women and taught them to conserve. 

As for my father, it was marvellous to see 
him. Strong in body and in spirit, he tramped 
over the hills. He found remote habitations 
and took to them good cheer and the gospel. 
He took also his own idealistic belief that men 
should fight for great causes. And he brought 
in many recruits. 


ANOTHER year of it, and then the [Armi- 
stice. There was time now to take stock of 
ourselves, to find that out of our dynamic ener- 
gies, we had won experience. We could go on 
with security. The future held for us no fears. 
The letters which came now from overseas 
told us that Bernice and Lionel were still stay- 
ing on in Paris. Lionel’s stories were attract- 
ing much attention. It was, indeed, not long 
before he wrote the book which brought him 
fame. Andy had been wounded and had been 
decorated for distinguished service. Olga’s 
husband, although he had a German name, 
had fought on the side of the Allies. 

We had paid Olga what we owed her. 
had not wanted to take it, but we had insisted. 
Since then we had heard nothing from her. 

In June, following the Armistice, my wife 
and I rode up one day from our morning’s 
work and found Aunt Mary in a flutter. 

“A lady telephoned,” she said. ‘‘She and 
her husband are coming to dinner.” 

Dinner meant for us, at that time, our mid- 
day meal. We had, during the war, sacrificed 
some of our formalities and had adopted the 
mountain customs. We often had unexpected 
guests, so Mimi took the news lightly. 

“Who is it?” 

Aunt Mary’s eyes danced. She was antici- 
pating the sensation her words would make. 
“Tt is your step-grandmother.” 

“Olga?” Mimi’s tone was incredulous. 

“Yes. And Dora has stewed chicken and 
dumplings.” 

I knew Dora’s stewed chicken dinners. 
Served country style. Allon one platter. De- 
licious. Primitive. 

“She’d better add a salad,” Mimi directed, 
then hurried to her room. “I’ve got to dress,” 
she said, over her shoulder. 

I followed her. “Don’t dress, my dear.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Because you are simply stunning as you 
ate 

“°*Tunning,”’ echoed small Stephen, who had 
accompanied me. 

Stephen had a tawny mane like his mother’s. 
Otherwise he resembled me. 

“You are two of a kind,”’ Mimi told us, “say- 
ing the same things and standing there with 
your hands in your pockets.” 

Stephen’s pockets were in knickers of orange 
linen which matched his mane. “I like my 
hands in them,” was his somewhat smug re- 
sponse, “and I like to say the same things as 
Daddy.” 

Mimi laughed, “Well, run along now, and 
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Colder-Stronger 


ALL Steel. Nowood. Does not absorb dampness, 
swell, warp or crack. No panels or moldings to 
collect dirt. All-steel—smooth, flat, sheet steel, easy 
to keep constantly clean. All steel lining—positively 
water-tight. All steel doors—fit closely, won’t stick 
or warp. Keep cold air in. Between the steel walls, 
thick layers of a new insulating material, more ex- 
pensive than cork or felt, keeps cold in and heat out. 
All inside parts—ice-pan, shelves, drain pipe, etc.— 
easily removable for cleaning with soap and water. 
WHAT TYPE OF REFRIGERATOR DO YOU PREFER? 
Write for free booklet picturing and describing 
varied styles of Success Refrigerators as sold by 
leading stores everywhere. 


SUCCESS MFG. CO., Gloucester, Mass. 













Send coupon below 
for free copy of this, 
the most uniqte 
cookbook ever pub- 
lished. 


Contains complete menus using 
famous Mexican dishes and recipes for 
the Mexican flavor for American dishes. 
With this cookbook you can vary the 
daily menu toa surprising degree of com- 
plete’ satisfaction to the entire family. 


+ Uebhardt ’s Eagle 
“Chili Powder 


gives that real Mexican tang and a 
pleasing flavor co all kinds of meats, 
fish, soups, salads and salad dressings. 
Made from only genuine Ancho pep- 
pers with a blending of spices accord- 
ing to the original formula originated by 
Gebhardt. If your grocer cannot supply 


you send joc for full size bortle post paid. 


Gebhardt---San Antonio 
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eep comes 
more easily 


upon a Foster Ideal Spring. You’ll find 
increased comfort in its finely tem- 
pered, sagless, upright spirals—greater 
ease in its thorough, body-fitting, spine 
support. There’s a logical reason too. 
The Foster Ideal is all bedspring. It 
puts buoyant resiliency under every 
inch of your body while you sleep. 
That’s the secret. Ask your dealer. 


Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night’s sleep. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 













120 Springs 
of Comfort 
































S Hotels Need Trained Women 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Manazcers, assistant managers, floor clerke, host- 
esses, etc., wanted for high-salaried positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry Hundreds of 
new establishments now opening every week are 
crying for trained executives, Shortage acute. 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycallsforexecutives to fill big-paying positions. 


You can qualify in a few short weeks at home 8 
with the Lewis Syatem of Spare-Time Training for ionable section—salary $3600 per year wit) 
6 splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girle and self.” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room E-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D.C. 





executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
you in touch with excellent opportunities, 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 

that develops charm and personality, Past ex- 

perience unnecessary . Thousands of Lewis 

Students are winning success in this uncrowded 

field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 

and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
% 4 








Welcome Baby with a Kippre-K°OP i 
Crib — Bassinet — Playpen 
A 6¢ At Cost of One Article j 


(Be 


$16.25 up (Freight extra) 
New low prices within the { 
reach of every pocket-book. 
Made in four sizes—all fold 
without removing springs 
or mattress. Finish, white 
or ivory. 















Write for free literature. If 
— Drop Side your dealer cannot supply, 
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YAMA GRASS BAGS 


Stenczl, Color or Embroider 


4 318.00 Trimble Mfg. Co., 430 Cen- 
orm th Screen Cover tral Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
















’ : , t «$20.75 : 
g Strong, pliable grass bags or baskets which fold 4 Il (Freight Extra) Also makers of the “Baby 
g flat when empty. Imported from Indo-China. a Bathinette.” 
4 Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn a (Look for this name-plate on Kiddie-Koop) 
gy. work. Make fine work, sewing or marketing bags. ’ ' Pe Coby an TR OOP 
g Set of three, 12-, 15-,and 17-inch sizes, sent pre- 1 ji IDDIE- Rceaen 
paid for one dollar. Catalog B-1 sent free. a Folds The CRIB Bacainet 
. In: M 
i International Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. @ Ode ae Belay nena 
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you and Daddy wash your hands and faces. 
[ve got to fix my hair.” 

Then, as she reached the door, she said, “I 
wonder why Olga is coming, Jerry?” 

“Perhaps to show us her husband.” 

“She seems able to annex husbands easily,” 
coolly, “doesn’t she?” 

She could not even then, you see, be quite 
fair to “the Ogre.” 

When later she joined us in the living-room, 


. 


she was glowing with her quick toilette. She © 


had put on a fresh silk shirt and wore a tie of 
her favorite blue, but she was still in her riding 
clothes. 

A_huge limousine lumbered, presently, up 
the hill. The roads were, at that time, rough, 
and the chauffeur’s face wore a look of extreme 
exasperation. As he came at last to a stop be- 
fore our modest domicile, the look of exaspera- 
tion gave way to one of ill-concealed contempt. 
He touched his hat in a perfunctory manner 
and got down to open the door of the car. 

But I was before him, and was saying with 
all my heart, “Olga, how good of you to come!” 

Her florid countenance was set in more 
mature lines than when I had last seen it, 
but she was beaming as she held out her hand 
to us. i 

“Aren’t you surprised, Jerry? 
haven’t met Max?” 

The face of the man beside her was as beam- 
ing as her own. There was something very 
appealing in their eager friendliness. 

Jam sure that Mimi saw it asI did. For she 
put her arms about Olga and kissed her. And 
Olga’s eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

“You are a darling,” she said, “to give me 
such a welcome.” 

“Td be a beast,” said Mimi, and meant it, 
“Tealedicnittee: 

Our guests swept into our ugly house and 
did not see its ugliness. They saw only its 
hospitality. The air was cool, and there was 
a little fire on the hearth. 

The table was very attractive with its gray 
linen squares, its centerpiece of pale marsh 
violets. We stood while my father said grace. 
I can’t tell you how proud I was of him, with 
his pleasant voice, his straight figure, and his 
fine head. 

Olga sat at my right, and as I talked to her 
I was aware that she had, indeed, found hap- 
piness. She had never been quite at ease with 
her Senator husband—with his fastidious 
tastes, his aristocratic habits. She had always 
been self-conscious in the society of those with 
whom she had mingled as his wife. She was 
not self-conscious with this later love, because 
he was as ingenuous as herself. 

She spoke of Mimi, ‘‘She is more beautiful 
than ever.” 

“Tt is the life she lives. She loves it.” 

I could see that she was skeptical. “But she 
adored luxury, Jerry. Do you think this will 
content her always?” 

“Why look ahead?” 

Across the table she challenged Mimi 
frankly. “So you are really glad you married 
him?” 

And Mimi said lightly: “He is priceless, 
Olga. I couldn’t do without him.” 

Lightly said, but not lightly meant. I knew 
it by the depth of feeling in her voice. 


And you 


ac 


AFTER dinner, my father and Aunt Mary 
left us with our guests. Stephen went with 

his grandfather, with Quentin following. The 
old dog adored the child and was his constant 
companion. 

And when we were alone, Olga said, 

“Max and I have come to ask you to take 
some of your grandfather’s money, Mimi.” 

The set of Mimi’s head gave her a startled 
air, like a young deer come upon unawares. 

“I thought we had settled that long ago, 
Olga.” 

“No. We have more than enough, Max and 
I. And I want to divide the rest between you 


and Lionel. I have always felt you ought to 
have it, even when I wouldn’t admit it.” 

“Tf grandfather had wanted me to have it 
he would have said so.” 

“He did say so.”” Some of the pink had faded 
from Olga’s cheeks. “I came across an old 
diary of his the other day. Max hasit. Show 
it to Mimi, Max.” 

Her husband brought out of his pocket a 
small book bound in black leather. He turned 
the pages until he found a certain date, then 
handed it to my wife. 

She read it, flushed and paled, then read 
aloud what the Senator had written. 

“<T ought to change my will. Mimi must 
have her share. Tomorrow I will speak to 
Olga.’ ” 

“He never spoke to me,” Olga explained. 
“Oh, I hope you will believe that. He died the 
next day.” 


E DID believe it. Whatever other faults 

she might have, Olga was not dishonest. 
She had laid the diary away without looking 
into it, and it was only by chance that she had 
got it out again, hoping to find certain memo- 
randa which might relate to other affairs. 

Mimi, holding the little book close, said, 
“Tt isn’t the money which matters so much, 
but the fact that he thought of me.” 

She was finding it very hard to get control 
of herself, and I knew that tears were near the 
surface. So I spoke for her. 

“We are very happy here. I am not sure 
that money could make us happier.” 

“Well, it could make life easier,” said the 
practical Olga. ‘You know that, Jerry.” 

And then Mimi flung a question at her, 
‘Why should life be easy?” 

“Oh, well, everybody knows,” Olga informed 
her with a certain complacency, “that it is 
much nicer that way.” 

She knew it, at any rate. She came of a stock 
which measured its felicities by feather-beds 
and rocking chairs and huge feasts four times 
a day. And her modern interpretation of the 
things which make people happy was her puffy 
black and gold furniture, her luxurious limou- 
sine, her fat chocolate cakes with her coffee. 

Each to his own ideal! There was Mimi, 
slender as a boy, fit as a fiddle, ready to ride 
with the best of us, her mind meeting keenly 
the problems of the day’s work—her heart 
satisfied! 

“And anyhow,” Olga was saying, “if you 

don’t want the money for yourself, you will 
want it for the boy.” 
* “Stephen! Oh, why should I want it for 
Stephen?” was Mimi’s impetuous demand. “I 
don’t want him to lean on the thought of an 
inheritance, as Lionel and I leaned. It colored 
everything for us. Some day we were to have 
grandfather’s money; the time between was 
simply to be bridged over as best we could. 
Why, until Jerry was ill, I never knew there 
was anything in me that would count. Iam not 
sure that I can make you understand. Every- 
body liked me because I was good-looking and 
wore pretty clothes. But I had never really 
liked myself.” 

She was putting it in her whimsical way, 
smiling a little as she said it. But I knew she 
was in dead earnest. She had won her own 
self-respect by achievement. Few women cf 
her class ever know the thrill of that feeling. 

Her bright glance surveyed us. “Of course, 
this doesn’t mean that I am going to renounce 
the pomp and vanities of the world. I am 
human, and I know what money will mean to 
us up here. But I am half afraid of it—” 

I knew that she was afraid for Stephen. I 
held out my hand to her. 

“Why should we be afraid of anything?” I 
asked her. 

She came over and sat on the arm of my 
chair. ‘Well, I’m not, really. And it will be 
wonderful, won’t it, Jerry, to build our— 
shining palace?” 

My imagination leaped to meet hers. The 
thing of which we had once despaired had come 
to pass. And I was glad it had not come be- 
fore. For my wife was mine, and I was hers, in 
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i AKING time, now, every day, to 


make the most of your natural loye- 
liness means that you can keep the 
youthful charm of a beautiful com- 
plexion through the years. 


Armand created Cold Cream Powder— 
there is no other like it. Put it on and 
it stays. This powder is softer, finer, 
smoother, much more adherent, and in 
every way more effective than those who 
have never tried Armand Cold Cream 
Powder imagine a powder can be. To 
its exquisite quality is added the fra- 
grance of perfumes. To fine materials is 
added the Armand master touch that 
results in a powder that blends perfectly 
with flesh tones. In Brunette, White, 
Pink, Creme, Tint Natural and Armand 
Flame. .. . It couldn't be better even if it 
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cost ten times as much! Always $1.00 
a box. Compactes, $1.00. 

So that you may keep your own com- 
plexion at its loveliest with the Armand 
Beauty Aids, we offer you this Week-end 
Package, containing generous samples 
of four Armand powders, in purse size 
packages—tubes of Cold Cream and 
Vanishing Cream; a box of Armand 
Rouge with puff, and a dear little cake 
of Cold Cream Soap. 

All for 25c—a small price and a big 
value. Clip this coupon and mail it to- 
day. With the Week-end Package comes 
your copy of the ‘“‘Creed of Beauty’’— 
a booklet of happiness secrets. Ad- 
dress, Armand — Des Moines. Address 
in Canada—Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 
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ARMAND—Des Moines 


Please send me the Armand Wecek-end Package, including 
the “Creed of Beauty.”’ 
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in o Years Youcan complete 
= oe ere ea peetie this simplified High 
: School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and thirty- 


six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HO-87, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. 8.1923 CHICAGO 













Embossed Stationery 


ieee from HOLLYWOOD 
\ 200 Sheets Sep .00 
100 Envelopes ™ Postpaid 
With NAME and ADDRESS in beautiful 
RAISED letters. Choice of 100 single sheets 
with additional 100 plain, or 100 double sheets; with 100 enve- 
lopes. OT ordinary printed stationery; letters are RAISED, 
giving distinction to your personal correspondence. White, 
ray, Buff or Blue. Size 54x6% Send $2 NOW; state color 
and if single or double sheets. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


Hollywood Stationery Co., 1526 Gordon St., Hollywood, Calif. 













Do Not Leak! 


ANDSOME window boxes that can be 
used indoors or out without fear of leaking 
or spilling. Built of galvanized sheet metal, 
and embodying a patented construction prin- 
ciple which prevents over-soaking the plant 
roots, yet insures perfect watering as well as 


ventilation. Finished in cheerful green. A 
size for every space. Sold by leading stores. 
Folder giving full information on request. 


Success Mfg. Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
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ENGLANDER COIL SPRINGS 


OR sound, restful sleep that comes with perfect relaxation of mus- 
F cles and herves, equip your beds with ENGLANDER Coil 
Springs.“ So softly does this resilient spring yield to the form of the 
body, that to sleep on it is “like sleeping on a pillow.” Sag-proof. 
Guaranteed to give years of service. Uncovered—therefore sanitary. 
Made to fit metal or wood beds. Write for name of nearest dealer. 

. Sold by leading Furniture and Department Stores 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., 100-E West 32nd St., NewYork, N.Y. 
Factories: Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston- In Canada: Dominion Bedstead Co., Montreal 
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Peacock Feathers 


a way we could never have been had we not 
been tested and tried. We had fought shoulder 
to shoulder in the battle of life. 
reach the heights together. 


‘THE money which Olga at once made over to 

us changed, to some extent, our mode of 
living. We have a long, low house, as enchant- 
ing as the one I pictured when as a boy I 
listened to Uncle Jerry’s glowing eloquence. 
We have books and a big car which keep us 
in touch with the outside world. My wife 
wears shimmering silken evening things, and 
Aunt Mary, for the first time in her life, owns 
a dinner gown—it is like a flame, and she loves 
it. My father preaches in a little church which 
we have built for him on the mountain side, 
and its bells call the people from far and wide 


Yet our days are, asa rule, busy ones. Mimi 
and I manage the farm. 
stock and pedigreed poultry; our little ducks 
still go down to the water to swim. Mimi still 
coddles her old hens, looks after the lambs, 
and feeds the pigeons. 

And our small Stephen grows sturdily—a 
lad who belongs to the hills and sky, to the 
forest and streams. He has no thought of his 
inheritance. He has a thousand things to do. 
, we can only pray that God will | 


We have blooded 


As for the rest 


Our happiest days are those when Mimi and 
Stephen and I ride up into the mountains— 
Mimi in gray tweed or corduroy, in her hat the 
tip of a peacock’s feather as when I first saw 


Sometimes we ride for days, seeking some 
high clear lake—reaching timberline, breath- 
ing the thin upper air. We have nights under 
the stars, when, with Stephen asleep, we talk 
of the things my father said to me long years | 
before, by a lily-scented pool. 
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Ankle-Clinging 
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Yor'all the Familiy 


“Miami"'—is a chiffon stocking of 


gossamer sheerness—so fine that it 
seems made of mist. You will never 
cease to wonder at its ability to stand 
long wear and that it can be bought at ; 
an astonishingly low price. Ask to 
see the fashionable new colors. 


Ricumonp Hosiery Mitts, Ine. 


Established 1896 


’ Chattanooga Tennessee 
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“No one can be rich, Jerry, with a starved 


We know, Mimi and I, that it is not our 
money which makes us rich, nor is it, indeed, 
our achievements. It is rather our aspirations, 
and our love of each other and the boy. 

Some day I am going to write the book which 
I have planned. But the time has not yet 
come. Meanwhile, I have penned these simple 
chronicles—of a boy who dreamed, and of a 
girl who made his dreams come true. 





Betty Goes to the Beach in 
August 
(Continued from page 49) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on another sheet and put 
under a weight to dry before cutting out. Cut 
the two slits marked A and B on the lower 
edge of the doll. From the back of the doll 
insert one end of the rubber band and slip a 
bow through each loop to keep it from pulling 
out. Put your first two fingers through the 
rubber band at the back of the doll, and they 
will make cunning little legs for Betty to dance 


Norte: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
of the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your fingers. 
When you want to use the legs and base that: 
you have cut out, carefully remove the rubber 
band and insert the tabs A and B from the 
Cut the slot near the end of 
the base marked with dotted lines. Bend the 
hooked end back and around so that you can 
insert the hook into the slot, and Betty will 
stand by herself. Insert the hair ribbon in the 
slot in Betty’s head. 





back of the doll. 





The Last Adventure 


(Continued from page 57) 


“The fact that she’s weak and worthless is 
enough to make you champion her. All right. 
Ill carry her up to the barn and give her some 
aromatic. When she’s able to get onto her 
feet again, a square meal will complete her 
cure.” 

Thus it was that a mongrel came to that 
home of thoroughbred collies. Nobody could 
be found to claim her. So she remained at 
The Place. The Mistress named her “‘Undine,”’ 
because she had risen from the waters. 

Undine was a meek and gentle and timorous 
creature. Gratefully and cringingly she re- 
warded the care lavished on her. For the first 
time in her life she was receiving food instead 
of fright; care instead of kicks. She throve on 
the new treatment. Unobtrusive, gladly con- 
tent to sleep in the barn and to confine her 
wanderings to the stable yard and the vegetable 
garden, she was little trouble to any one. 

The astonishing change from starvation to 
good fare made her into another animal. In 
less than a month her scraggy body was round- 
ing out into lines of comparative grace. Health, 
and an occasional brushing from the Mistress, 
gave her coat a certain luster and growth. Al- 
ways she would remain a mongrel. Always 
she would remain cowed and stupid and 
homely. But she was no longer a scarecrow. 


OLF constituted himself her staunch pro- 
tector and chum. He was strangely human 
. inmany ways. It is a human trait, for instance, 
to care more for those whom we have helped 
than for those who have helped us. And this 
trait was strong in Wolf. Always he seemed to 
remember he had saved Undine from death, 
and the deed appeared to bind him to her for 
any future services. 

He would forsake his big collie chum, Bobby, 
for a ramble with the homely mongrel who re- 
warded his friendliness with slavish adoration. 
He would fly furiously at any of the other 
thoroughbred collies of The Place that re- 
sented with snarl or growl the presence of the 
plebeian Undine among them. 

The Mistress and the Master viewed with 


secret amusement this new friendship of their ° 


little old chum, Wolf. Very dear had Wolf be- 
come to them both, in these past few years. 
At ten, he had the vigor and fire of a three- 
year-old. | His compactly powerful body had 
not yet taken on the blur of fat. His big dark 
eyes were still clear and bright. His teeth were 
unyellowed. Only by a few white hairs in his 
black eyelashes and by a slight silvering of the 
muzzle and by an occasional indisposition to 
romp did he show that Time was beginning to 
lay a gently heavy hand on him. Once in a 
great while, into his face would creep, fleetingly, 
the unmistakable and infinitely pathetic expres- 
sion of an old dog. But for the most part he 
showed not an outward sign of age. 

The Indian Summer of his adventurous life 
had set in. But it had set in benignly and all 
but imperceptibly. His days were sunnily 
happy at The Place, and now that Laddie and 
Bruce were gone, he stood first in the affections 
of the woman and the man he worshiped. 

When at last Undine waxed sleek and 
healthy, the Master found a home for her. A 
farmer who lived some two miles from The 
Place, on the far side of the railroad tracks, 
wanted a dog. He came to The Place to price 
a collie puppy. But as such a pup was beyond 
his means, he was induced to accept Undine 
as a gift. 

He and his family quickly grew fond of the 
gentle and timid mongrel. They made a pet 
of her. Undine’s housing problem seemed 
definitely settled. But Wolf thought other- 
wise. So did Undine. 

A week after the mongrel had been inducted 
into her new abode, the Master came down- 
stairs and on to the veranda one morning, to 
fmd Wolf and Undine waiting, side by side, 
on the porch to greet him. 

For the past two years, winter and summer, 


Is the lighting equipment of your 
home as attractive as the other fur- 
nishings? Do you know that charm- 
ing modern designs in chandeliers and 
brackets can now be obtained at 
moderate prices and can be installed 
without fuss or muss. 


Let us send you a copy of our bro- 
chure, Distinctive Designs for Home 
Lighting, which will be of interest to 


you whether you are building a new 
home or planning improvements in 
an old one. 


Your name and address on a postcard will 
bring you a copy of this helpful booklet 
by réturn mail. 


BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 


Look for this trademark on 
the lighting equipment you 
buy. It is your guarantee 


of QUALITY. 





“Notice the Lighting Fouipment' 
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VAUGHAN RIGID FLAT DRAPERY EXTENSION ROD 

Ingenious and distinctive construction of brackets makes it easy to put up and take down rod. 
Rod always in perfect alignment. Cannot sag. Curtain fits close to wall. 

The Vaughan Rod slips into place and stays there. Name on every rod. If 
your dealer cannot supply you we will. Single, double or triple. Satin finish. 
Write for complete information, sending dealer’s name. 

E. W. Vaughan, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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get this Baby 
endearing cham: - Perfection Book 
about Stieff Silver which 
grows with possession and 


eo cx G And We Will Give 
N You This Handsome 
Nursery Temperature Gauge 


Every mother needs this com- 
plete baby manual which care- 
fully and thoroughly explains 
many things which you must 
know in order to guard your 
baby’s health. This book tells you 
how and what to feed the baby, 
how to give proper exercises— 
’) everything about the care of the 
baby. It contains illustrated 
charts and pages for keeping a 
record of your baby’s growth, 
weight, etc. 

This book was prepared and written 
by baby experts for the creators of 
the famous Rock-A-Bye line of nur- 
sery specialties. We will send it to 
you, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 in 
cash or money order—no checks. 

Get a Rock-A-Bye Swing for your 
baby, at your dealer or by mail. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Stieff Silver — 


Is superior 


There is an endearing charm 


Compare it with others in 
beauty, and weight and work- 
manship. 


Solid Sterling Silver (925/1000 
own factory for sale direct 
(not through dealers). 


Write for large book of pho- 
tographic reproductions: Pro- 
gressive Gift Plan; and other 
literature. 


Stieff Rose Pattern 


Lemon Fork, wt. .45 oz... 
Lettuce Fork, wt. 1.35 oz.. 
6 Tea Spoons, wt. 4.35 0z.. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 
Makers of Handwrousght Silverware 
17 N. Liberty St. 
Factory: 311 W. Redwood Street Stieff 


z Rose Pattern 
Baltimore, Md. Olive Spoon 
Address Dept. M 


(s) 
SWING NO.2 
$1.50 each $ 2.00 


Wt. .70 oz. 
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Better Brushes 
for less money 






This is the Better 
Friction Shower 
Brush. It sells for 
only $5.45. Other 
Better Brushes offer 
equal savings. 
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iDy NOT confuse the Better Brush Rep- 
resentative with other persons who 
call at your door offering brushes. The 
Better Brush man has but one mission—to 
save you money on high-quality brushes. 
And he’s always on the job. His calls are 
repeated regularly at frequent intervals. 


Better Brushes are made for more than 
a score of uses. All are the finest that 
money and skill can produce. They cost 
you less than other brushes of comparable 
quality. 

Better Brushes are sold only in the home. 
It will pay you to wait for an early visit 
from the Better Brush Representative in 
your community. 


BETTER 
"BRUSHES 


Palmer, Massachusetts 















Make your housework a pleasure— 


the Institute will show you how 





If you want more time for your husband, for your children, for your 
clubs; if you want to save on your household expenses; if you want to 
cook delicious dishes, or do your work better in less time and with less 


effort—get these bulletins. 


They are prepared by the famous Good 


Housekeeping Institute and represent expert investigation. 


(0 Salads and Salad Dressings 
O Vegetable Main Dishes . 
C) Every-day Vegetables 
_] Pies and Pastries . 
(] Desserts in Variety 5 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles 
J Fish and Shellfish Cookery . 
) Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning 
BQuipment.-). \. eee ee 
O Oil cloth ‘Cooking Temper- 
ature Charts. ny oe ee eee 
iol The Mothos -sesm sek eee 
(1) “Household Devices Tested and 
Approyed”—a 64-page book. 





Cleaning Methods that Save 
abor .- Syea keen. ere lec 
Machine Washing without Boil- 
iInG .° 4. tee TE Ts See 
Canning by Safe Methods . . 15c 
Kitchens Planned for Con- 
venience OR MS 
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15c 
Fireless Cookery . . -: . . 10c 
O Cooking by Temperature . . 10c 


Cloth-Covered Spring Back 
Binder to hold above bul- 
20c letins: “2.00% gfees Vs es 
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$1.00 


Check the Bulletins you want and send money order, check or stamps 
for full amount. (Do not send cash.) Write name and address clearly. 


GOOD Wows Eig Pane 


119 WEST 40th ST. 


NEW YORK 
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The Last Adventure 


Wolf had slept at night on an old coat on the 
couch in the Master’s study. Vastly proud was 
the little collie of his indoor sleeping quarters. 
The study windows stood open all night, in 
warm weather. (A burglar might as safely 
have stepped on a rattlesnake as to have ven- 
tured in through one of those windows with 
Wolf on guard inside.) Occasionally, in the 
early morning, Wolf would jump out through 
an open window for a stroll of the grounds. 

Apparently, he had gone out much earlier 
than usual, on this particular morning, or else 
he had sallied forth during the night. Some- 
how he had found his way to the two-mile- 
distant farmhouse across the tracks—where 
never had he been taken and which he had 
located nobody knew how. His discovery of 
Undine’s new abode was one of the many un- 
explainable things about Wolf. 

Thither had he gone in search of his home- 
sick friend, Undine. He had chewed diligently 
at the rope with which she was tied to her 
kennel-coop, and at last he had severed it. 
Then he had escorted her back to The Place. 

Now, with jaws agrin and white feet dancing 


and tail wildly wagging, he greeted the scowl- 


ing Master. Wolf was monstrous proud of his 
nocturnal exploit. At the Master’s mild re- 
proof, he sought to look crestfallen. But the 
attempt was a failure. Unquestionably the 
collie felt a dramatic thrill at his own clever- 
ness in finding and releasing and bringing 
home again the undesired mongrel. 


AFTER breakfast, Wolf was shut up in the 

study, to his great indignation. The Mis- 
tress and the Master motored over to the farm 
with the unwilling Undine. There the mongrel 
was received with joy by the whole family, who 
had been standing sadly in front of her empty 
kennel, viewing the chewed rope. 

“Better try a chain, next time,” advised the 
Mastet. ‘“Wolf’s teeth are like shears. Be- 
sides, he has taught her the trick, now. She’ll 
probably gnaw her own rope in two without 
his help. Buy a strong chain, instead. Even 
Wolf can’t bite through that.” 

“ll do still better,’ volunteered the farmer. 
“T’ve got a roll of chicken wire left over from 
fencing my hen-yard. I'll build a wire run 
around Undine’s coop. Then she won’t need 
to be tied up, at all. She’ll be more comfort- 
able, anyhow, in a run-yard than tugging at a 
rope. It’ll give her more space to move around 
ray 
“So that’s settled,” observed the Master as 
they drove homeward. ‘‘We’ve seen the last 
of the unlovely Undine. Poor old Wolf! He’ll 
miss her.” 

“Tf he misses her,’”’ said the Mistress with 
quiet certainty, “‘he’ll find some way to bring 
her back to The Place. I know Wolfie. What 
he wants to do, he does.” 

“Nonsense!”? scoffed the Master in true 
masculine superiority. “Wolf is pretty clever. 
But he won’t be able to bite a hole in a chicken 
wire wide enough to let Undine through. No, 
thank goodness, we’ve seen the last of her!?’ 

The Mistress made no reply. Seldom did 
she argue. Far more seldom was she mistaken 
in one of her conjectures. So it was that she 
felt no surprise at all, next morning, when she 
and her husband came out on the veranda be- 
fore breakfast, to find Wolf and the humbly 
ingratiating Undine awaiting them on the 
doormat. 

Wolf’s white forepaws were brown with new 
dirt. It had taken him more than an hour to 
dig a tunnel under the wire runway and to 
coax Undine to wriggle out through the hole. 
But at last the escape had been achieved. And 
he and she had got clear of the yard before the 
first member of the early-rising farmer’s family 
was awake. 

The Master looked foolishly at the two dogs 
and then at his wife. The Mistress was busily 
admonishing Wolf for his share in the prison- 
breaking, and she gave no sign that she noted 
her husband’s air of ridiculous self-humiliation. 

“Pm afraid,” she said at last, ‘I’m afraid 


he’s made up his mind to keep on rescuing 
her till the end of the chapter, and leading her 
back here in triumph. I can’t blame him for 
doing it. She is so fond of him, and he has 
elected himself her guardian ever since he 
saved her from drowning. I suppose he thinks 
he is rescuing her all over again, each time he 
sets her free.” 

“What’s the use?”? demanded the Master, 
glumly. “I’ve too much work to do to spend 
half an hour every morning taking the measly 
cur back to where she belongs. But you’re 
right about his keeping on trying to get her 
loose. He knows it was a clever stunt. He 
knows we know it. That means he’ll keep 
right on doing it—if he can. That’s Wolf, all 
over.” 

“Tf the three children, over there, hadn’t got 
so fond of her,” said the Mistress, ‘“I’d suggest 
we keep her here. Then Wolf would be happy, 
and so would she.” 

“And when people came here to see the 
collies,” returned the Master, ‘‘they’d be sure 
to see her, first of all, and they’d think she was 
typical of all the rest of our dogs. No, thanks. 
Back she goes, the minute breakfast is over. 
If the man had done as I told him to, she 
couldn’t have got loose. I'll tell him that 
the next time Undine comes sneaking over 
here, I’ll put a bullet through her foolish head. 
Maybe that’ll induce him to get her a collar 
and a chain.” 

He spoke with truculence. As usual, the 
Mistress read him correctly. 

“Vou couldn’t be hired to shoot her,’ she 
challenged, laughing. ‘You know perfectly 
well you couldn’t.” 

“JT didn’t say I could,” the Master defended 
himself sulkily. ‘I said that’s what Id ¢ell 
him. And I shall. Let’s go to breakfast, 
shan’t we? Come along, Wolf.” 

Leaving Undine to wait for him on the mat, 
Wolf followed the two humans into the sunny 
breakfast room. There, as usual, he lay beside 
the Mistress’s chair. There, as usual, he re- 
ceived from her a fragment of buttered toast. 
Thence, presently—timing it to a fraction of a 
second—he went to the other end of the table, 
just as the Master laid down his egg-spoon. 


OR years it had been Wolf’s custom to cross 

over to the Master, at that precise moment 
of the morning meal; to receive from.him the 
emptied egg cup and to lap therefrom such few 
particles as might ‘still adhere to its sides. 
Never by the wink of an eye did Wolf fail to 
reach the Master’s chair just as the spoon 
was laid down. 

Even when the dog chanced to have been 
lying with his back to the Master he calculated 
the time to perfection, though nobody could 
figure how he did it. 

Breakfast over, the collie was shut once 
more, ignominiously, into the study, while the 
Mistress and the Master took Undine to the 
farmhouse. As a rule, Wolf loved the study. 
Most of all, he loved the disreputable old 
couch on one corner of which was the ragged 
tweed coat that was his bed. 

But it was one thing to enter the study from 
choice, and quite another thing to be shut in. 
Wherefore, nose between paws, Wolf lay in 
gloomy brooding until his acute ears detected, 
a_mile away, the hum of The Place’s car. 
Hundreds of cars passed along that road, every 
day. Yet out of them all, Wolf could dis- 
tinguish the purr of that one motor. 

He got up and trotted to the study door, 
his sulks forgotten. Five minutes later, the 
returning Master opened the door and let him 
out. 

“Well, old friend,” observed the Master, “he 
has promised me to go over to’ the village, be- 
fore noon, and get a chain for the unspeakable 
Undine. You'll wear your teeth out, before 
you can scissor a chain in two. Best stay at 
home. It’s none too safe for you to be crossing 
the railroad tracks every time you come and 
go between there and The Place. Just forget 
Undine. She isn’t worth remembering. I’m 
afraid you’ve got low tastes, Wolf.” 

“He’s too wise to get into trouble from 
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The Last Adventure 


trains,” said the Mistress, in the hallway be- 
hind her husband. ‘‘Wolf has a wholesome 


respect for trains. I suppose he got it, years ~ 
ago, from seeing us slow the car when we come © 


to a track, and look up and down. Anyway, 


that’s just what he does, whenever we’re out ~ 


walking and cross a railroad track. He knows 


more than most people, about avoiding trains — 


and automobiles. He knows more about every- 
thing, than most people. Don’t you, Wolfie, 
you queer little dog?” 

Wolf wagged his tail and wiggled affectedly 
at the sound of his name and at the note of 
praise in her voice. Then, falling in at her 
heels as usual, he followed her and the Master 
out onto the porch. 

The day was hot and breathless, the kind 


of day which, in the hill country of northern © 
New Jersey, is almost certain to be followed * 


by a thunderstorm. On the driveway three or 
four young collie puppies were at play. : 

Wolf was about to curl himself up at the 
Mistress’s feet as she sat down to read her 
mail, when he wheeled about, his ear caught 
by a familiar sound. 

A big delivery truck was turning in at the 
gate, a furlong above, and was starting down 
the woodland driveway at carelessly high 
speed. The collie puppies continued to frisk 


about in the drive, heedless of the approaching ~ 


menace, 

Like a red-gold flash, Wolf was off the ve- 
randa and springing out among them. For 
perhaps the thousandth time in his ten years 
of life he was herding thoughtless dogs out of 
harm’s way and to the safety of the drive-side 
turf. . 

So fast did the truck approach, today, that 
he barely had time to shoulder the last of the 
puppies out of danger before it was on him. 
With entire ease, despite his growing weight 
of years, Wolf dodged aside from under the 
grinding wheels of the vehicle as its driver put 
on all his brakes. Then the collie, as always, 
came mincing back to the Mistress, to be 
praised for this bit of swift herding, 

“One of these days,” prophesied the Master 
irately, ‘Wolf is going to get killed, that way. 
Sometime, he is going to miscalculate the dis- 
tance and get hit by a car. He takes chances 
that get on my nerves.” 

“No automobile is ever going to kill Wolfie,” 
contradicted the Mistress, serenely confident 
of her pet’s ability to protect himself. ‘He’s 
too wise.” 

As usual, the Master’s prophecy was wrong, 
while, as usual, hers was correct. 


‘THAT evening, Wolf was left on the veranda, 
while the Mistress and the Master went to a 


dinner a few miles away. The collie did not. 


consider himself to be on guard. It was far 
too early in the night for that. 

Wolf wearied of the tedium of waiting for 
the return of the two humans. His thoughts 
went to Undine and to the encored jolly ad- 
venture of freeing her from captivity. On the 
two former times he had not set forth to the 
farm until long after midnight, when he had 
chanced to wake from his snooze on the study 
couch. But there seemed no good reason, on 
this lonely evening, to postpone his trip to such 
an hour or to let it break in on his night’s rest. 

He got to his feet in leisurely fashion, 
stretched himself fore-and-aft, yawned, and 


started up the driveway at an unhurried trot. . 


Out into the highroad he trotted, heading 
for the farm. He kept to one side of the 
thoroughfare, giving room to any and all motor 
cars. The Mistress had been right in saying 
that motors were no menace to Wolf. By un- 
canny wisdom and long experience he could 
thread his way through a jumble of them, with- 
out hurt. 

Across the lake bridge he went. Then, leav- 
log the road, he cut across lots. Another half- 
mile brought him to the railroad tracks. As 
always, he slackened speed just before he 
reached the rails, and glanced up and down 
the right-of-way. 


eS a 


On the stoops of track-side cottages lounged 
several tired workers. To these Wolf gave no 
heed, as he passed on. 

Then he was in the farmhouse yard. A light 
or two still burned in the house itself, for ten 
o’clock had not struck. A whimper of eager 
friendliness from somewhere to the rear of the 
yard welcomed the collie. Silent as was his 
padding advance, Undine had heard and 
scented him. 

Wolf trotted to her kennel, and he and she 
touched noses in greeting. Wolf was danc- 
ingly elated at the bit of mischief he had 
planned. To him it seemed a rare joke to out- 
wit Undine’s new owner by setting her free 
from her clumsy bondage, every night, and 
taking her back to The Place. 

He could read human faces and human 
voices—yes, and human emotions—with eerie 
skill. And from this power he knew that 
neither the Mistress nor the Master had been 
really angered at his releasing of Undine. He 
knew that it had amused them both, in spite of 
the Master’s grumblings, and that they con- 
sidered it clever. Wherefore, Wolf was minded 
to repeat the exploit as often and as long as it 
should continue to make a hit. Which is not 
only dog nature, but human nature. 


But tonight, on his very first glance at 

the tied mongrel, Wolf saw that his task 
promised new difficulties. For the tie-rope 
was replaced by a rusty length of chain. 

The farmer had saved the cost of a new chain 
by hunting around in the stored rubbish of his 
barn loft until he came upon this ancient string 
of rust-scored links. With it he had fastened 
Undine to the kennel. 

Decrepit as was the chain, it was still too 
strong for Undine to break it, by the most 
energetic jerk. Also, it was proof against 
gnawing. Wolf had: sense enough to know 
this, without trying. And, according to his 
custom, he wasted no time in vain efforts at 
achieving the impossible. 

Finding the chain unbreakable and unbit- 
able, he nosed at Undine’s neck. Instead of 
buying a collar, the man had made one out of 
rope; slipping a chain-ring through it, by which 
to fasten the dog. 

This knowledge was quite enough for Wolf. 
While Undine stood stock-still, the collie’s 
sharp, whiteincisor-teeth wrought scientifically 
at the thick rope collar. The rope, though 
stout of appearance, was long past its first 
toughness. The task of severing it was simple. 
In a few minutes the rusting chain clanked 
dully to the ground. Undine frisked out into 
the yard, collarless and free. 

She was very happy. Not only had her 
adored protector set her at liberty again, but 
she was going back with him to The Place and 
away from this mean abode where she was so 
homesick. Her wonted cringing meekness gave 
place to a coweringly frolicsome mood. 

Without waiting for Wolf to lead the way, 
she scampered out of the yard and over the 
fields, heading for The Place and traveling at 
a shambling gallop. Wolf followed at a trot— 
the deceptively fast and choppy wolf-trot of a 
collie, which eats up the distance almost as 
rapidly as does any other dog’s canter. 

Gradually Undine’s first elated gallop was 
slowing down. Wolf was only a few yards be- 
hind her as the two moved past the group of 


track-side cottages with the handful of workers | 


still lounging on the stoops. 


Idly these folk glanced at the dogs as the | 
two chanced to cross the bars of light from the 
windows. But—at first—the humans paid no | 


attention to the runaways. 

The night was sick-hot. The cottagers’ eyes 
strayed with tired interest to the thunder- 
storm piling up from the northwest—the 
storm that might break the hot spell, and 
whose saffron flares of heat-lightning were 
staining the fat black cloud-rack 
continuously. 

Then came a more distinct sound than the 
muffled groan of far-off thunder, and a clearer 
2 than the cloud-hidden lightning could 

oast. 


almost 
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The Last Adventure 


From around the curve echoed the warning 
whistle note and rumble of the oncoming 
Stroudsburg Express—ten minutes late and 
making up lost time. The glow of the unseen 
headlight cast a flicker of diffused radiance 
through the dark. 

Undine’s gallop had slowed to a shuffle. Now 
she became aware of a pestilentially biting 
flea, supping behind her left ear. The flea bit 
deep into the tender flesh. Undine prepared 
to rid herself of him. ; 

Halting, she sat down, and began to scratch 
her left ear vehemently with her left hind- 
claws. 

Wolf had caught up to her, just as she began 
these scratching operations against the flea. 
He, too, had come to a standstill. For he had 
heard the train and had seen its glow. As ever, 
he stopped and looked up and down the track. 
The train had not yet appeared around the 
near-by bend. So he crossed the track and 
glanced back to see what was delaying Undine. 

There sat the misfortune-breeding mongrel, 
scratching luxuriously at her ear, oblivious to 
everything but the joy of abating the flea. 
She was sitting in the precise center of the 
track, midway between the two humming rails 

Wolf barked a sharp warning. Undine did 
not so much as turn her head at his summons. 
Stupid, her narrow-gauge brain wholly occu- 
pied with the flea, she was oblivious of all else. 


A ROUND the curve roared the Strouds- 

burg Express. Its headlight hurled a 
blinding white glare along the tracks. The 
loungers on the stoops beheld Undine, scratch- 
ing away, directly in its path. 

Now the flood of dazzling light made her 
look up stupidly from her labors. Directly 
above her towered the bulk of the locomotive. 
She was engulfed in a sea of hideous brilliancy. 
Scared past all powers of motion or of thought, 
she cowered shivering between the rails. 

Then it was that Wolf did what he had been 
training, all his life, to do. The mighty heart 
of old Lad, his sire, ran true to form in this 
wise little son of his. Gaily he whizzed for- 
ward, a bark of joyous challenge ripping 
through the thunder of the train. To his 
death he dashed, as to a romp. 

The loungers saw a flash of ruddy-gold and 
white dart into the glare of the track. They 
saw Wolf snatch Undine by the back, between 
his mighty jaws. They saw him swing her 
bodily into the air. They saw him sling her 
free of the rails. 

It was all done in the flicker of an eyelash— 
almost faster than the human eye could follow 
—there in front of the onrushing locomotive. 

Undine, screeching in helpless terror, hurtled 
through the air and rolled unhurt down the 
cinder-packed embankment to the safety of 
the shallow ditch. 

Wolf, in practically the same motion, sprang 
back with the lightning swiftness of a tiger 
cat. To within the merest hairsbreadth of 
space, he gauged his distance aright. 

The grinding wheels missed him. So did the 
bulk of the locomotive. A bit of outjutting 
metalwork, at the left of the cow-catcher, 
touched him on the side of the skull. That was 
all. 

When the unheeding train had raged past, 
leaving dust-eddies and a new blackness in its 
singing wake, the folk from the cottages came 
out with flashlights. They found Undine 
whining and sniffing above something at the 
trackside. 

His red-gold coat unruffled, his beautiful 
body stretched out lazily as if for slumber, and 
without one disfiguring mark on it, lay Wolf. 

Over him whimpered dazedly the mongrel— 
the useless cur for which the hero collie had so 
blithely tossed away his vivid life. 


es AND yet,” commented an editorial, a few 
days later, when a hundred newspapers 
all over America had told the tale of Wolf’s 
shining death, “and yet people speak con- 
temptuously of ‘dying like a dog? ” 


Lovely Voices 
(Continued from page 28) 


After supper Jenny took up a shawl and went 
out. Buell lumbered off to bed; his wife nodded 
in her chair. Noiselessly Joe Paun groped his 
way outside; when she spoke, he knew that she 
was sitting on the steps. 

“That you, Joe?” she asked. 

He said nothing; like an old dog he found 
his way to her feet, sat on the lowest step. 
pa listening to the stars, Joe,” she told 

im. 

He thought about that. He had never seen 
the stars; he could not quite visualize what- 
ever was hidden by the great blot of night. 
“They’re shiny, ain’t they?” he asked, and 
thought of the way the sun flashed on the pan 
when Jenny fed the chickens. 

She was silent a moment; then he felt her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘Old Joe—yes, yes, 
they shine. But even if you can’t see them, 
you can hear them, Joe.” 

“T hear some crickets. And you.” 

“The stars are up there, Joe—little sparks 
of light. Some of them are almost blue. Some 
are quite pale, and twinkling. There’s one 
that’s red, and one is like a drop of clear water 
inasilver spoon. They are dotted everywhere. 
They are not set regularly; they’re in patterns 
—very beautiful strange patterns. The sky is 
dark behind them, but they make a light. 
Now, listen—and I'll tell you what they’re 
saying.” ? 

“Tm listenin’.” 

“They are saying: ‘We are here, so high 
above you, and so far. For millions and mil- 
lions of years we’ve been here. We fade from 
your sight in the day; at night we come again. 
There may be storms that hide us, or a moon 
that makes us pale. But we are here. We see 
you—and we’ve seen others like you. Men, 
and women, and the lives you live—you come, 
you struggle, you pass, but we are here. You 
get your patterns mixed; ours will always be 
the same. We are the stars—look up to us! 
We’re always here!’ Can you hear them say- 
ing that, Joe?” 

“JT don’t hear nothin’.”’ 

“That’s just it, Joe! They are silent—so 
bright, so shining always, back of the storms, 
back even of the moon—so constant, set in 
their places and keeping to them—their silence 
is their voice, Joe. It’s never broken. So we 
can never fail to understand it. It’s only the 
silent voices we can never misunderstand. 

isten—listen to it, Joe!” 


HEN the deepest snow of winter came, 
Buell stayed in bed. One of the cows died, 
calving in the night; when the other calf was 
due, Jenny waited in the barn with Joe Paun 
to forestall another disaster. She had wrapped 
herself in some antiquated garment of her 
father’s, and climbed upon a pile of hay, to 
keep her feet warm in it. A lantern was set 
on the floor, the yellow rays from its red eye 
scarcely penetrating the nearer shadows, leav- 
ing the farther corners of the barn in darkness 
soft as a velvet curtain; on the worn boards it 
spread a circle of light that just touched Joe 
Paun’s boots as he waited, stolid, patient. 
In the hay a breath of summer’s fragrance was 
still enmeshed, sweet and sad as a memory 
of old joy; from the stalls came the warm 
odors of animals. Now and again something 
stirred; now and again Jenny got down from 
the hay and carried the lantern back to where 
the cow was. 
“T wisht I could see,” said Joe Paun. It was 
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A businesslike preserving outfit 


* 





eee 
Absolutely Pure 


If the Man of the House likes real home-made cherry pie at 
Christmas time, just tell him that all you ask, please, is a business- 
like equipment of preserving tools. 


You know that the joy of watching the lengthening rows of 
ruby, amber, and garnet jars upon the pantry shelf loses some of 
its thrill when every jar represents work made needlessly hard 
by inefficient equipment. 


Suppose you had this splendid Viko preserving outfit! The roomy 
dishpan for the preliminary stages. The strong, light kettle — which 
acids can’t affect —the choice of experts to insure fine color and 
flavor. The useful tray to put things on. The measuring cup, the 
ladle, the funnel—each designed to do well its appointed task. 
Wouldn’t it be fine! 

You should have Viko Aluminum in your kitchen. It is very 
satisfactory; very economical — both because it lasts so long and 
because its first cost is so reasonable. The name “Viko”’ is your 
assurance of utensils well made of thick, hard metal, by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of aluminum ware. 

You can buy Viko almost everywhere. And a post card will bring 
to your mail box our interesting Miniature Catalog No. A5. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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the first time he had expressed rebellion against aK or OTS ere) tL 
the inevitable, predominating fact of his life. 
“Vou hadn’t oughter be out here. You need 


your sleep,” he added—for to him, as to 


the girl, things of life and birth were as OLIVE OIL 


benignly commonplace as to the animals them- Makes the most delicious 
selves. mayonnaise and French 
“JT don’t mind,” she said. “This is one of the dressing 
easy things.” 
“Tt’s kinder cold,” said he. 
“That doesn’t matter. Nothing matters, 
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Palisade Sauce 
I teaspoon Kitchen Bouquet; 34 tea- |§ 
spoon mustard; 34 cup stewed toma- 
. toes, strained; 2% tablespoons butter; 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce; salt 
| and pepper; %4 teaspoon lemon juice. 
Brown butter in saucepan, add tomato, 
stir well, add other ingredients and serve, 
enerous sample 10c. 
Booklet with new recipes sent free 
Kitchen Bouauet. Inc., 522 5th Av.. N. Y. C. 
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T. Remiek, New York City do . . . When the voices come clearly.” 


“I don’t hear nothin’,’ Joe Paun said, 
“cept you talkin’.” 

“Yes, you do. You hear something inside 
you telling you to stay here, to be here with 
me if I need you.” 

“Veal 

“And I hear something telling me to stand 
by old Rosy till she’s safe. Voices like those, 
that have no sound, are the ones we hear most 
clearly, Joe. It’s other things . . .” 

“Which?” he asked, after a time. 

She hesitated. ‘“Oh—things that say one 
thing—things that say another . .. And 
you don’t know which is saying the right 
thing. Or whether it’s just your own self 
talking—about things you—only want—for 
yourself Ay 

He was silent; the thought in that was too 
much for him. But he was listening; he heard 
the soft rustle of the hay when she moved, 
heard her breath. Presently she began to talk; 
he heard the tones of her voice, heard what was 
in them before he caught the meaning of her 
words. 

“Joe, once there was a girl like me 
She took care of sheep, not cows . . . Her 
name was the same as mine, too—” 

“Jenny,” said he. 

“No—Joan. My name is Joan, but they call 








ties 


They Give Character To Small Homes 
B*. YOUR home people judge you—your taste for beauty—or lack of it—your 


character. In it, you may have individuality, color without harshness, pictur- 
esqueness, graceful] lines, beauty which will not fade. 


Use “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles on your roofs and side walls. “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles are preferred by thousands of home builders, to ordinary shingles, 
painted side walls and manufactured substitutes. They insure against repainting 
or repairs—they will not warp, rot or curl. 

Selected straight grain cedar shingles, colored by pure earth pigments and linseed oil, 
carried into the fibres of the wood by nature’s preservative—creosote. They are 
nature’s own building material. 

30 color shades of browns, reds, greens, grays, and “Dixie White.” 16, 18 or 24 inch 
lengths, laid with wide or narrow shingle effect. 





For 25 cents we will mail Portfolio of Fifty Homes of all sizes by prominent Reshingle old roofs with me Jenny. That other Joan—I’m not like her, 
architects and Sample Color Pad; also description of ‘“CREO-DIPT” thatch “CREO-DIPT” Stained 

roof and true Colonial side walls with long ‘““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles Shingles. Lay them except that I have her name ee $ and that I 
in “Dixie White.” Address CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 1064 Oliver St. over old clapboards on think I, too, hear voices . . . 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. side walls. 


“T don’t think much of sheep,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t want to hear I had to look after 
sheep.” 


: Peak re ssi se 3 , “CREO-DIPT” stamped 
Sales Offices—Principal Cities. Factories in various parts of the United ona Bundle of Shingles 


States for quick shipments and prompt deliveries im every section. aie enest 
Leading lumber dealers everywhere carry standard colors in stock. 


HE laughed a little, and he knew that she 
was looking at him there from the hay, 
across the lantern’s light. There had been 
times in the day, in the sunlight, when he had 
seen her as she laughed at him like that; she 
always raised her chin a little, seemed to come 
a little closer to him. Was she doing that now, 
there across the dark? 

“But Joan’s voices called her to something 
more than taking care of sheep, Joe,” she said. 
“That, first; but afterward, other voices 
came.” 

“Like what?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. But they spoke in a way she 
could understand. She said they were sweet, 
and soft and low.” 

“Yeah,” he said, and nodded into the 
shadows. 

“She loved her sheep, and the fields and the 
woods. But the voices called her to something 
else, and she had to leave them.” 

“Where'd she go to?” 

“She went to war, Joe. She led great 
armies.” 

“I knew a feller went to the war. He got 
killed.” 

“She got killed, too. But before that, she did 
such great things! She was afraid, like any 
girl, and yet she did what the voices told her 
to do, and she saved her country.” 

“T wouldn’t want to get killed.” 

“Neither did she. She wanted to go back 
to her sheep. But she was killed because of the 
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Kills leas on Pets or in Homes 


Powder (3 Sizes) ee may be brought into the house by dogs or cats. They may also 


: ean : Liquid (4 Sizes 
15c, 40c, 75c. come from the Far East in matting or rugs. They are dangerous be- ae ae. Bee 


Except west of ause their bites may spread disease. Get rid of them with BLack Frac. 2.50.E : ‘ : 4 
Denver and for- In houses use either BLack Frac powder or Brack Frac liquid. a aes Cd great things she had done. ‘ If you died 
eign countries Blow the powder (with a powder gun) thickly over and under rugs, foreign countries because you had done great things—not little 


matting, etc., or spray Brack Frac liquid (with a sprayer) in the same 
places. Repeat at intervals of a few days until fleas are gone. BLack 
Frac liquid will not stain or discolor rugs, linens, etc. 

For pet dogs and cats use Black Frac powder, blowing it inte the fur 
with a powder gun, and also treating kennels or places where pets sleep. 

Bracx Frac also kills flies, mosquitoes, roaches and waterbugs, 
ants, bedbugs and moths. Use powder or liquid and get it from your 
druggist, grocer, department store or hardware dealer in red-and- 
yellow packages bearing the Brack Frac trade-mark. Or sent direct by 
mail on receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG, Smallwood & Eagle Sts., Battmmorz, Mp. 


FLAG g 


The Nations Insecticide 


every-day things . . . I wouldn’t be afraid, 
if it were for great things; would you?” 

He did not answer, and presently she took 
up the lantern again and went back. He heard 
her low laugh, her murmured words to the cow 
and baby calf; she sounded—glad. 

A thaw came, more snow, a lingering, re- 
luctant spring. Buell looked out of the window 
and went back to the stove. 

“Won’t never be dry enough to plow,” he 
said; and the next day Joe Paun blundered 
against something dark and heavy in the barn, 
something hanging, swaying when he knocked 
against it, something cold as clay. 























ON THE day they buried Buell, Jenny came 
out to feed the hens. The afternoon sun 


a 


a 


shone on her; Joe Paun could see the sweeping 
motions of her arms, could see how blue her 
dress was and how white her face. 

“Joe,”’ she said, when she had scattered the 
last of the grain, ‘‘Joe Paun, will you stay on 
here? I need you, Joe.” 

“Sure,” he said. 

He heard the little catch of her breath, 
watched her go back to the house. He stood 
listening . . . new voices, somewhere . . . 
no sound to them, but you could hear what 
they—said . . . They sounded—nice. She 
needed him, Jenny did. 

Needed him . . . For days he thought 
about that. Hadn’t ever been needed before. 
Jenny needed him . . . Slowly, very slowly, 
the meaning of that opened another door to 

Joe Paun’s soul. Buell hadn’t been much good. 
Place all gone to rack and ruin. The old 
woman in there, always complaining. Jenny, 
over the tubs, over the stove, sweeping, 
scrubbing, feeding the hens. 

“You don’t have to tend the hens,” he told | 
her. “TI can see for that. You got enough 
to do.” 

“All right, Joe,” she said. Sounded tired, 
she did. “T’ll leave the outside things to you. | 


I couldn’t get on without you.” DOryouURSZeUR PAINS*tGIVEsy OU 
SHE couldn’t get on without him—and things Alas THEIR LOVELI NESS 7 


outside were left to him. Sometimes he 
would straighten up from his work... I 
Things outside were left to him. F 
His slowly-evolving thought emerged into 
the equivalent of an inspiration. One sunny 
morning he walked determinedly down the 
































NE Curtains alone cannot pro- ical, they come single, double, triple 
duce beautiful window effects. in lustrous Satin Gold and White 
The rods are almost as important; Enamel. Easy to put up—packed 
they make or mar a curtain’s with both nails and screws. 




















road. The sky was blue; white clouds drifted charm. Stiffening Ribs distinguish “Blue- 
languorously across it. From the meadow a With graceful, scientific Bluebird birds’ from other rods. Look for 
blackbird rippled; from a farther field came a Rods, Curtains give you all their this feature. Made by H. L. Judd 
plowman’s voice calling to his horse—‘Hep! loveliness. Rustless,sagless,econom- Co., Inc., New York. 


Hep! Ha-aw—get over there!’ Joe Paun 
walked out upon the newly turned earth and 
waited until the horses came back to the end | 
of the furrow. The young man left the plow 
and came toward him. 

“Want me, Joe?” 

“Yeah. I was thinkin’-—that piece 0’ 
tobacco-land, now. It’s good land. Rich this 
year—all that tobacco to turn under. I was 
wonderin’—Jenny can’t work it. Might be 
worked on shares.” 

The sun was on the young man’s face; Joe 
Paun could see a bright look flash across it. 

“Why—yes,” the lad said. “I don’t know 
but it could, Joe.” 

“Yeah. You come up and see Jenny about 
it. It’s good land.” 

Later, to Jenny, he said. ‘Alvin Kemp, 
now—he’s a good farmer. Might let him work 
that tobacco-land on shares.’ 

It fell to Joe to drop the little, wilting plants 
along the rows; and to Joe to listen, during the 
warm days, to sounds that were new to him, 
sounds that have been new since the first 
morning. For a time Jenny’s songs were 
stilled; later she crooned a little as she went 
about her work, hummed little airs that broke 
off before they were finished, as though they 
came from dreams and went away in dreams. 
On that warm day in June when they were 
setting the plants, she came to the field with a 
brimming pitcher. Alvin Kemp’s voice was 
shy when he thanked her, and she walked back 
quickly. Later, she would linger when she | 
came out; sometimes Joe would have hoed half | 
a row before Kemp overtook him. There came 
a first evening, with many others to follow, 
when the two sat on the steps; Joe could hear 
their voices, low, and sometimes he could read 
more into their silences than their words said. | 
Once, out of the stillness, a mother-bird stirred 
on her nest in the old syringa. Joe caught the | 
sound of her twittering, turned his face 
toward the two there beyond . . . He knew 
there was moonlight; it must be there, where 
they were; where he was, it was dark .. . 
But he was happy. Jenny—things were 

like that, in spring and summer, and 

Jenny—for Jenny—made him feel warm-like, 
RE Cidicne:.. 

Sometimes the girl and Alvin Kemp walked 

up the road together; the tobacco grew, lush 

and green, with brave pink blossoms that had to 


Ask your dealer for Bluebird Rods. He car- 
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FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room E-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D. C. 
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Face Powper © 

When summer days lure you vacation- 
ward, you must give thought to pro- 
tection against sun and wind. Your 
skin will be grateful for the cool 
smoothness and delicate fragrance of 
Lablache. Safe, clinging—fifty years 
a favorite. 

Two sizes, 50c & $1.00 


of druggists. or by mail. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream. Sample Free. 
Refuse  substitutes— 
they may be dangerous. 
Compact Lablache Rouge, 
with puff, in handy size _ 
box, 75e. Orange and Foncé 
(darker shade) 

BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 *« 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Have Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
erib.. ‘The safest way, the doctors say.”’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in-use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 
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CURWOOD 


Hits the Bull’s Eye 
With Another Best Seller! 


GENTLEMAN 
of COURAGE 


By the author of the River’s End, The Alaskan, 
and other famous novels of the out-of-doors. 


A Romance 
of Youth— Love —Adventure 
in the Superior Wilderness. 


Wherever Books Are Sold—$2.00 
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Lovely Voices 


be cut away, but the two walked up the road . 


together. ‘No waiting for frost this year: the 
time came when the sturdy stalks were laid 
low, orderly, to wilt in the sun. Jenny stood 
Ww atching, her hands behind her. 

“Good harvest,’’ said Joe, his eyes on her 
face. “Ought to get a good price.’ 

She smiled, and the smile brought more color 
to her cheeks. Alvin Kemp straightened up; 
he, too, was looking at Jenny. 


HE tobacco barn was full; the weather was 

good for ripening. At night the plants’ 
fragrance weighted the air; Joe’s body felt 
heavy and swollen, his ears strained through 
the darkness. Alvin and Jenny were walking; 
after a while he heard their steps on the road 
and a low murmur. They waited, beyond; 
there was silence; then at last a quick breath 
from Jenny, and she ran toward the house. 
Joe Paun stood up in the shadow, and she 
stopped for an instant. 

“‘Joe—oh, Joe!”’ she said, her voice quivering. 

He said not a word, and Jenny went in. He 
was outside; his chest ached as though there 
were a band drawn tight around it. Things 


were like that; and Jenny ... Jenny’s 
hurrying steps—frightened a little, maybe, but 
elad) aap | COL arenemes 


In the autumn a stranger came to the place 
and talked with Jenny and her mother. The 
girl called Joe in from the barn. 

“This is Mr. Mackellar,” she told him. ‘He 
wants to cut over our wood-lot this winter. 

What do you say, Joe?” 

Joe blinked; coming in from the light out- 
side, he could see nothing, but when the man 
spoke he knew that he had met him somewhere 
before. 

“T’ve made a good proposition,” Mackellar 
said, ‘‘and you won’t be bothered any. I'll 
stay right on the job myself.” 

“You better ask Alvin about it,” said Joe, 
but Mrs. Buell moved her head impatiently. 

“We’ve had enough of Alvin Kemp,” said 
she. ‘‘The wood’s mine. We need the 
money.” 

The man laughed, and Joe listened. ‘“That’s 
the way to talk!’ Mackellar said; but some old 
memory stirred in Joe. 

Alvin Kemp protested, when he heard. 
“Jenny—no!” he said. “That wood-lot—why, 
it’s good for years. For generations. It would 
be a crime to lumber it off.” 

Jenny pressed her hand to her cheek. “But 
what can I do, Alvin?” she asked. “Oh—it’s 
always that way! You seem to have to do 
things—and you wonder whether they’re 
right. If you could only know—whether what 
you want is right, or what you have to do.” 

Joe Paun had watched the lad all summer; 
he knew the way his face looked, clean and 
flushing, its eyes earnest and fearless. “I know 
what I want is right, Jenny!” he heard him 
say; and Jenny replied, but gently. 

“Don’t, Alvin! Not now!” 

When the ground was frozen they brought 
the saw-mill to the edge of the woods; a shack 
was set up for the helpers, but Mackellar 
boarded in the house. Soon there was the 
sound of axes ringing through the woods, and 
of great trees crashing. 

“Tt’s wicked,”’ Alvin Kemp told Joe. “Folks 
oughtn’t to think only of the present. That 
piece of woods—there’ll be children coming 
after us, men and women, who could warm 
themselves for years and years . . . and still 
there’d be enough left there for more to come. 
It’s wicked.” 

Joe Paun thought of that. Children coming 
after. For years and years. He had known 
cold. And there was Jenny . . . Maybe— 
maybe Jenny’s children . . . 

A mighty pine towered at the edge of the lot; 
Jenny came out into the cold morning to see it 
brought down. 

“Don’t seem right,” said Joe. Jenny said 
nothing, but he did not look at her. “Been a 
long time growin’.” 

Not until its greai bulk shivered and fell did 


she answer him. “I know, Joe,’’ she said 
then; there was something helpless, puzzled, in 
her tone. “But I try to think it isn’t only for 
what money it is going to bring in to us. I try 
to think it’s been cut down for something 
greater.” 

“Howe” he asked. 

“There where it stood, it was only growing 
older and older. Now—perhaps it is going to 
be of use. It’s so tall—it may go to be the 
mast of a ship, Joe—its branches may go into 
houses, help to make homes. [I think—I think 
it would not be so bad to be cut down, if it were 
to make people happier, or to carry them safe 
across the seas. I—try to think of that—” 

She left him standing there, in his stupid 
way, but he, too, was thinking. Not so 
bad—to be cut down, if it were to make people 
happier . . . or to carry them safe across the 
Seas. . . Hedidn’t know .. . 

-The house was different, with Mackellar in 
it. Jenny did not sing so much, but she 
laughed more. Alvin Kemp came in the 
evenings, then for a time he did not come at all, 
and again came, doggedly as it were, sitting for 
the most part silent, even under Mackellar’s 
prodding. 

“T haven’t got any show, with him there,” 
he said to Joe, when they met outside. “He 
brings her things. And he’s got a tongue in his 
head. Curse him.” 

“TJ think I seen him somewheres,” Joe Paun 
said. 

“Then you never saw him up to any good, 
Vll bet you that!” There was a sob in the boy’s 
throat. ‘And the worst is—he’s rotten, Joe! 
~ I know he’s rotten! But you can’t tell Jenny 
that!” 

Joe Paun shook his head. No; you couldn’t 
speak of rotten things to Jenny. Slowly he, 
too, came to hate the man, as he hated the 
intermittent sound of the saw-mill as it rattled 
and snarled; its whine as it ate its way through 
the heart of a tree made him think of an animal 
over its kill. He listened for its echo in 


Mackellar’s voice, but that was always 
jubilant, masculine, teasing. And Jenny 
laughediss <2. 


ONE evening he heard the sound of scuffling, 
then Jenny’s words, ‘No! Don’t you 
dare!” 

He heard Mackellar laugh. Jenny was silent 
at supper, but when Alvin came she talked to 
him more than usual, ignoring the other; and 
on the morrow Alvin brought a sleigh, and 
Jenny, a red scarf flying, drove off with him. 
Joe watched them go; when he turned, 
Mackellar was standing back of him. 

Then Joe remembered. Before, the man’s 
face had been bearded; now it was shaven. 
But the way he stood there, glowering, and the 
look in his eyes, baffled, angry, red with 
thwarting—those were the same. After one of 
those nights of men’s talk at the lumber camp, 
nights when imagination was roused and was 
not fed, Mackellar had looked like that. Yes, 
Joe remembered .. . 

Thereafter Joe Paun listened for something 
more. He fell into the way of hanging about 
the saw-mill; he discovered that for long hours, 
whenever the roads were passable, Mackellar 
was not there. Once again, as in former years, 
he took to tramping, but now he was not look- 
ing for work. He would not ask; not much 
could he see; daily he must get back to the care 
of the animals and the nightly bringing in of 
wood. But he remembered; sooner or later he 
would find out, make sure. 

The days grew longer. Spring was on its 
way. Sometimes Jenny was kind to Alvin; 
sometimes it was with the other man she 
talked and laughed. Only to Joe Paun was 
she always the same—always there, and even 
in the dark, to his dim senses, shining. Like 
the stars. But she did not sing. Her laughter 
was not song. 

One morning, as he was tethering a calf out 
in the sunlight, a swift gray shadow fled across 
his vision, and a flash of blue. He raiced his 
face, listened; a short, sweet warble came, then 
rippled longer. They were back—the blue- 
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Jelly Strainer 


fe: making jelly, straining grape or other 
fruit juices, you will find this strainer 
very convenient. After the work is done, 
you can fold it flat in half-a-minute. It is 
then compact and easy to put out of the 
way, only occupying a space 20 inches long 
by 914 inches wide and 2 inches deep. 
It is well made and will last for years. 
The cloth bag has no seams to rip open and 
is easily removed for washing. 
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Lovely Voices 


birds were back. He knew what the gray flight 
meant, what the flash of blue and the joyous 
song. Spring—and mating-time; life stirring, 
urging to completion, sweet or ruthless. And 
on the air came the sound of the saw-mill, 
whining: then triumphantly whirring . 

He lumbered down the road to the 
Kemp place. Alvin dropped the harness 
he was mending, came to meet him. There 
must have been something in Joe’s face . . . 

“What is it, Joe? What’s the matter?” the 
lad asked sharply, across the fence. 


oe, 


“Nothin’. I—now, you and Jenny— 
now—” 

“Don’t! It’s—over, Joe. She’s going to— 
take him.” 

“Well. But—I knew him, oncet. I knew 
Mackellar.” 

“I know him, too. All I want to. But— 


oh, what’s the use? She’s going to take him. 
She told me so.”’ The boy folded his arms on 
the fence-top, dropped his forehead upon them. 

“Well. But I guess maybe she likes you the 
best.” 

“Don’t, I tell you! Yes—she liked me! I 
know she did. But—oh, curse him, curse him! 
He’s not fit to touch her!” 

“Yeah,” said Joe Paun, and walked up 
the road again like a man who had found 
something, 


JENNY laughed less, and she did not sing. 

But Mackellar’s voice boomed louder than 
ever. They were taking down the machinery, 
making it ready to haul away when the roads 
should dry. Where it stood there was a great 
pile of saw-dust; the wood-lot was only an 
expanse of stumps and wreckage. 

“He’s a fine feller,” Mrs. Buell said one 
evening, when Mackellar had joked through 
supper, and Jenny’s voice had trembled when 
she answered. ‘‘He makes a lot o’ money. 
He’s a fine feller.” 

Mackellar had driven away in his car, 
driving madly as always, with a rush. Jenny 
was not in the room, and presently Joe sensed 
that she was out of doors. She spoke to him 
from the porch when he went out. 

“That you, Joe?” 

He went toward her voice. 
asked. 

“No,” she said gently. After a while she 
added, ‘But they’re there, Joe.’ 

Presently he asked again, “You—you hear 
something?” 

He heard her deeply indrawn breath. “Oh, 
Joe—I don’t know what I hear. It’s so hard to 
tell whether it’s what you want, or what you— 
ought to do.” 

He nodded. After she went in, he sat there 
on the step, where her feet had been, listening, 
trying to think, listening. He knew there were 
voices, voices everywhere. If you could only 
be sure, now, what they said. 

The snows melted, lay in pools in the fields, 
turned the streams into torrents. Each day 
Joe followed, when Mackellar drove away; each 
day he traced the car a little farther before he 
lost it. At last he discovered the way it always 
went; that back road; that gorge road, as folks 
called it. Only one house up there. He remem- 
bered those evenings at the lumber cam Beh 
But maybe ’twas lumber Mackellar was after. 
He’d find. out for sure. 

The hills were steep and slippery; there were 
turns, a long stretch through the gorge with 
the rushing stream almost upon the road in 
places, and betweer the wooded hills where the 
sun came only at mid-day dusk lay, fragrant of 
pines and sodden leaves; yet even there, where 
he could not see, his determination led him on. 
In the depth of the gorge the road crossed a 
bridge; he did not know that until he had 
blundered into the bank beyond the turn. 
Then, stooping, finding the road again with 
his hands, he went on. The planks of the 
bridge were laid across it loosely; he knew from 
the sound that the stream boiled far below. 
The old structure shook as he groped his way 


“Stars out?” he 


across; but he hurried, hurried. There was an 
abrupt incline, another mile through the woods, 
then a clearing. 

On the clearing the impartial sun shone 
bright and warm; Joe Paun stood still for a 
moment, panting, blinking at the house, lis- 
tening. Mackellar’s car stood in the yard; 
mud-splashed, veered to one side, as though 
it had been driven there at mad speed and 
stopped abruptly. It was a small house, silent. 
On the front the shutters were closed. Up- 
stairs, the westering sun touched a soiled lace 
curtain at a window. 

Joe stumbled down the hill again and 
through the woods. Dark—it was dark, in the 
ravine. He could not see. Again he groped his 
way upon the bridge. The planks rattled; and 
the water said something . . . Broad, awk- 
ward, stooping forward, his arms loosely 
hanging, his head bent, he stood on the bridge 
and listened. 

He had heard. Slowly, laboriously, making 
his way backward after each one, he lifted the 
heavy planks and shoved them off into the 
water. He knew how Mackellar drove, head- 
long, heedless; and there was no other road but 
this. This—that led back to Jenny. 

At last his feet were on the farther bank. 
Sweat was on his forehead and his neck. He 
stooped again, felt of the girders. Loosely set, 
resting on rocks piled up against the bank, yet 
they were broad. He had no way of knowing 
how much a man might see, there in the gorge; 
there might be a chance that even on the 
girders Mackellar could cross. And _ there 
must be no chance. 

He dropped to his knees, lowered himself 
cautiously backward over the bank, feeling for 
a foothold. Behind him, down, the stream went 
roaring, hurtling; his feet worked into the 
crumbling mud; his hands clutched, found the 
girder. He had all but fallen. Cold fresh sweat 
rolled down into his eyes. He was afraid. It 
was dark, and he was afraid, afraid. Pretty 
far down there. That water—rocks under it, 
maybe; or rocks protruding, waiting, sharp. 
He wouldn’t want to get killed. That girl— 
not Jenny, Joan—she got killed. She hadn’t 
wanted to, either . . . Wanted to go back— 
to her'sheep .. . 


How far was it down there, how far to fall? 

No—he couldn’t do it. Didn’t want to get 
killed. He wound both arms about the girder, 
drew himself up. That was better. 

That girl, now, that Joan—what was it 
Jenny said about her? “She was killed be- 
cause of great things she had done. She— 
saved—” Great things . . . Yes, great .. . 


It would be a great thing to work those | 


girders loose. Not many could do it. He 
could. Strong, he was. But he wouldn’t want 
to get . . . “I wouldn’t be afraid, if it were 
for great things” . . . Jenny—like a pretty 
song, like stars . . . That bird that sang on 
the nest, in the dark . . . 

His pale eyes stared. Soft and black, every- 
thing was; but you could hear things . . . if 
you listened, you could . . . Dark—dark 
for him, but maybe getting dark for other folks, 
too. For—for Mackellar. He’d be leaving 
that house soon. Jenny... 

Once more his feet felt for support, and 
foundit. A ledge out-jutting—that was better. 
Wet-—pretty slippery; but so long as he held 
to the girder he would not fall. That roaring 
water down there—it’d be cold ... Yes, 
the girder jarred. Oh, he was strong. He 
could—he could do—great things. 

He put all his force into his task. A cross- 
piece there—that was holding it. He thrust and 
tore at it until his muscles trembled; but it 
gave, and he ripped it away. Those rocks on 
which the girder rested—if he could loosen one 
of those, now. Must hold to something while 
he worked—wouldn’t want to fall, to get— 
killed. If he could use both hands, now. But 
no—must hold on to something . . . 

He tore at the earth until his hand hurt. He 
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put the hand to his mouth; salt. No matter. 
Must get that rock away. He grasped the 
girder more tightly, hooked his arm about it; 
he raised a foot, made of his body a fulcrum. 
The rock wrenched out, rolled into the torrent, 
but the girder only settled a bit lower. Still 
the skeleton of the bridge held. 

He hung there, panting, listening, afraid. 
His hands groped out, to mud, to stone, to 
rotting wood. That was it—old wood; you 
could break old wood, if you were strong 
enough. He had heard of a man who pulled a 
house down about him; he had forgotten his 
name, but he was strong, that feller. He, Joe 
Paun, was strong, too. 

Again his feet braced themselves on the 
slimy foundation stones. Again his arms were 
wrapped about the girder—both arms, now. 
There was no other way. Backward and for- 
ward, every muscle straining and knotting in 
the effort, jerking, pressing, heaving .. . 
The girder splintered, dropped, crashing. And 
Joe Paun dropped, futilely clutching. 

Time was not; but there was darkness, and a 
roaring in his ears. No voice, but a meaningless 
clamor of sound. Then to his senses silence. 

The sun rose high before it came like a 
gesture of benediction into the ravine. It fell 
on Joe Paun’s face, and his eyes opened. It 
fell on his crushed body, held in the muddy 
border of the stream by the end of the girder, 
sprawling, formless. Joe Paun looked up; 
there was sky far above him, budding trees 
between. Gradually, half-formed thought re- 
turned to him. He seemed to have no body. 
That was funny. Couldn’t feel his body, 

_couldn’t move his hands. Water—that was 
water he heard, and he was thirsty, very 
thirsty. He could move his head a little. 


Water—sun on the water—water 
things, but he couldn’t reach it. 
Was ——EOErsity een 

The sounds merged, seemed to be inside his 
head; his eyes closed again, and after a while 
opened. What was that? Oh—water. Water 
saying something. Sounded like—calling. 
He turned his head an inch or two; there, in 
the water, shining in the wet, black in the sun— 
there, wreckage. Crumpled up. He remem- 
bered, slowly. That was it, then—that thing 
beyond there, crushed from its fall. Mackellar 
hadn’t crossed . . . toJenny ... 

Jenny . . . What was it? Oh—yes. You 
couldn’t speak of rotten things to Jenny. Had 
to do—something . . . Hadn’t. got across 
. . . Mackellar hadn’t got... . 

Those sounds—in his head—like a—tike 
a saw-mill. Cutting into wood. Snarling. 
Grown a long time, that tree had. But only 
growing older and older. The mast of a ship, 
now—of a ship—carry people—safe—across 
the sea. Warmth—for children .. . Jenny 

. That boy, now, that Alvin—what’s his 
name?—Alvin . . . Warmth, for little chil- 
dren to come after . . . 

Russet apples—curling in the wind. No— 
that was hair. Jenny’s hair . . . 

Stars . . . always there . . . 
— because they—didn’t speak . . . 

But something—he heard something! There, 
just above him, on the slant of the broken 
girder—birds, two birds. Sun shining on them. 
One of them burst into song. Spring . 

It was like that, in spring. 


saying 
He was— 


could hear 


Dark again. But you could hear . 
great things . . . if it were for great things 
. Voices . . . Jenny, that was Jenny— 


singing again . . . Jenny— 
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had shared her comfortable white house with 
nobody. 

The house? It was like Miss Lavinia. Prim 
and slender and neat. The blinds were freshly 
painted green every season. The floors were 
waxed every week. The furniture of old 
mahogany was cared for tenderly—no piece 
was missing from the gold and white dinner 
set. And behind the house, Miss Lavinia’s 
greatest pride in life, lay the garden. A garden 
that seemed almost out of place, so riotously 
did it grow. A garden that seemed to laugh 
at the neatness of the house, that chuckled 
over the repression of Miss Lavinia. A garden 
that lent its fragrance to the whole of the 
~ countryside, so prodigal was its blooming! 

Miss Lavinia, in writing the letter to the 
Settlement House, had seen herself walking 
through the dim rooms of her home, holding 
by the hand a gentle little girl with golden hair. 
She had pictured herself tucking a wee form 
into one of the high old four-posters—and her 
love-starved soul had thrilled to the picture. 
But most of all she had visioned working in 
the garden with a small child helping her 
happily, a city child who had never known 
the blessing of flowers. She had felt that they 
would come close together, she and this little 
strange girl, over the pansy bed! 

The train was drawing in. It had come up 
swiftly out of the lengthening shadows, had 
surprised Miss Lavinia from her reverie. She 
walked—no, ran—past the baggage car. Down 
to the far end of the platform, where the pas- 
senger car stopped. And waited, with her 
lonely heart in her mouth. 

An elderly woman got off first. It was old 
Mrs. Morgan. Miss Lavinia bowed me- 
chanically under-the flickering station lights. 
A tall man, who wore a clerical collar, was 
next—the quite new minister. For the first 
time in her life Miss Lavinia avoided the out- 
stretched hand of the church. And then, then 
the conductor was lowering a small figure to 


the platform. And—he had known her all 
of his life—was speaking. 

“Here’s comp’ny for you, Lavinia Ellis,” 
he said, “and here’s a note that came with 
him.” 

Miss Lavinia took the note into limp fingers. 
She did not open it. Her bewildered, dis- 
appointed gaze was focused upon the tiny 
form that stood in front of her. A thin little 
boy with great eyes fairly crowding his small 
face. With straight, badly cropped hair and a 
shabby pair of trousers and a torn shirt. A 
little boy who stood up bravely under her 
scrutiny—but whose mouth quivered, almost. 

“But there’s some mistake,” protested Miss 
Lavinia. “It was.a girl I wanted!” And 
realized, even as she spoke, that the train was 
pulling out. 

With ttembling fingers she tore open the 
envelope and read the short enclosure. 

“Dear Miss Ellis,” she read, half aloud. 
“This child came to us, last night, and we 
are hoping that you can take him in, even 
though he isn’t a girl, for the next few months. 
He’s in a rather desperate predicament, for his 
only living relative—his grandmother—has 
been prostrated by the heat and taken to the 
hospital. We fear that her recovery is doubt- 
ful. The child, of course, is cast upon the 
world, and we hope that you can see your way 
to keeping him until the situation clarifies. 
Tf his grandmother dies, we can, of course, 
send him to an asylum . . .If, however, the 
arrangement is too unsatisfactory, you can 
return him to us—” and so on. 

Under the station lights Bennie was watch- 
ing Miss Lavinia as she read the letter. He 
noticed the tightening of her mouth, the nar- 
rowing of her eyes. He was suddenly afraid 
of her. And this country—he was afraid of it, 
too. It was so big, so strange. Upon leaving 
the city the train had slipped into a long tunnel. 
And Bennie had shut his eyes against the 
blackness and horror of it. Soriehow he must 
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have slept almost immediately, lulled by the 
motion of the car. For he had wakened only 
to the touch of the conductor’s hand upon his 
shoulder. And the window beside him, then, 
had been a square of darkness. To Bennie, the 
whole thing was indescribably awful. He 
longed, achingly, for the room that—though 
airless and mean—was familiar. And then 
Miss Lavinia was speaking. 

“Well,” she said, and her voice—had Bennie 
only realized it—was as worried as his thoughts 
had been, “‘well, I suppose there’s nothing to 
do but take you home with me. There’s no 
train back tonight! Come along, child—what 
did they say your name was?” 

At the word “back” Bennie felt a ray of hope. 
But he answered soberly. “It’s Bennie,” he 
said. And then, as an afterthought, “Ma’am!” 

And he followed Miss Lavinia to the little 
car that was waiting at the foot of the plat- 
form, and climbed in beside her. 

Under ordinary circumstances the ride in 
the car would have frightened him. But a 
six-year-old mind can hold only a certain 
amount of fear. Plunging through the dark- 
ness—how he missed the city arc lights!—in a 
strange vehicle with a strange woman was 
terrible. Only one thing—the air, as it rushed 
by him, smelled so sweet! Sweeter than the 
park flower-bed, even, in hyacinth time. He 
was vaguely conscious of the growing fragrance 
of it as the car came to a stop before a 
house that glimmered, ghost-like, through the 
night. 

The woman, with her hand on his arm, 
guided him down a path that crunched under 
his feet. And up two steps to a low porch. 
She unlatched a door and, striking a match, 
lit a yellow candle. As the glow of light swept 
across the room she spoke, for the first time 
since they had left the station, to Bennie. 

“You stay here, little boy,” she said, rather 


awkwardly, “until I come back. I must put — 


the car away.” 

And she left him. 

Alone, in the softly lighted hall, Bennie 
raised fearful eyes. And, with a sudden wee 
gasp, began to take stock of his surroundings. 
It was—it was pretty! He liked the way the 
candle glow fell across the richly dull ma- 
hogany. He liked the subdued luster of the 
bit of pewter that stood upon the mantle shelf, 
the brighter glittering of the brass andirons in 
the fireplace. A low bowl of creamy yellow 
flowers stood upon the table. Bennie tiptoed 
over to them. So close that he could catch 
their shy perfume. But he did not touch them, 
only stood with his hands tightly behind his 
back. It was there that Miss Lavinia found 
him, and he started so guiltily at her voice 
that she wondered what the child had been 
up to. And told herself that he must surely 
go back to the city on the morning train. 


ND yet, the next morning, it was raining. 
Raining as it does, sometimes, in the sum- 
mertime. Raining torrents. Raining so hard 
that Miss Lavinia, opening her troubled 
eyes upon a wet world, had not the heart 
to transport her small, unwelcome guest to 
the station. 

“One day won’t do any harm,” she said to 
herself, as she dressed, “unless he scratches the 
furniture, or slides on the floors. And even 
so—it wouldn’t be Christian to turn out a dog 
in this sort of weather!” 

With a forced smile upon her lips, she went 
to summon Bennie. 

He was still asleep—looking even smaller 
and more pinched, in the gray of the morning, 
than he had by candle light. Standing over 
him, Miss Lavinia felt a tug at her heart 
strings. One hand was flung out over his head 
upon the great pillow, in a gesture of surrender, 
almost. His tousled hair was not unpretty. 
And his lashes, lying in a fringe upon his hollow 
little cheeks, were long and up-turning. Miss 
Lavinia bent over him, drew back self-con- 
sciously. She had almost kissed him! A slow 


_{ blush crept up over her face, until it touched 


a 


ca 


the smooth waves of her graying hair. And 
it was then that Bennie’s eyes sprang open. 
How cou! Miss Lavinia know that he thought 
her aby, ost pretty, standing there, with the 
rose Of gouth in her cheeks? 

“Pll hurry,” he told her, struggling to a 
sitting posture, a quaintly ridiculous figure in 
the full muslin night-dress—her own night-dress 
—that Miss Lavinia had put upon him the 
evening before. 

“But,” Miss Lavinia’s tone was embar- 
rassed, “but hadn’t I better help you with your 
dressing?” 

Gravely Bennie scrambled to the edge of the 
bed, slid over the high side of it. 

“T’m six,” he said, and his tone held a aote 
of finality as he made for the Windsor rocker 
upon which his few mean garments had been 
disposed. 


MSS Lavinia, taking it as a dismissal, slipped 

from the room. And remembered, as she 
closed the door after her, that she had planned 
to tie great blue ribbon bows, every morning, 
upon the little girl’s curly hair. 

The rain kept up, all day. Bennie and Miss 
Lavinia, housed together under a common roof, 
might have been of separate worlds. Often 
Miss Lavinia strove to speak of same subject 
interesting to a child and fell back upon middle- 
aged commonplaces. Often Bennie, with 
questions seething in his mind, stood silently i in 
the window and watched the rain beating 
down. And between them, like a wall, the 
restraint and strangeness grew. 

“He doesn’t like me,” Miss Lavinia told her- 
self, aggrievedly. 

“She wants to send me back,’ Bennie 
whispered in his soul, remembering her words 
upon the station platform. 

And yet, even through the rain, he was re- 
constructing his ideas of country. It was not 
a dark place of parching pavements. It was 
green and lovely. Mountains, in all directions, 
peered at him through a mist of low-hung 
clouds—each one like a pretty lady peeping 
through the meshes of a veil. The lawns, even 
under the downpour, were velvet soft. And 
the garden. . . 

Bennie, at his. first glimpse of the garden 
through the rain, had caught his breath sharply 
in his throat. He had hated to leave the city, 
because it meant leaving the flower-bed. And 
here—here were hundreds of flower-beds! His 
searching eyes distinguished the colors and the 
differences of the blossoms that grew so gor- 
geously, in such profusion. Even though he 
did not know the names of the various flowers, 
he could see that there were many kinds. He 
asked, suddenly, a question. 

“Are they real?” he asked abruptly. “Them?” 
And a finger, pointing, flattened itself against 
the glass of the window. 

Miss Lavinia, who had been dusting, straight- 
ened her body. “What did you say, Bennie?” 
she asked pleasantly. 

But Bennie, overcome with shyness, hung 
his head. ‘Nothin’—” he told her. 

And Miss Lavinia, not understanding, 
thought that he was being sulky. 

So it went on, through the hours. Bennie, 
silent, with his nose like a white button 
against the window. Miss Lavinia, flitting un- 
easily from kitchen to living-room, and from 
living-room to bedroom. Only at meal times 
did they face each other. Only over fresh milk 
and cookies did they have any conversation. 
And then it was stilted. When twilight shut 
out the rainy vistas of the outdoor world, Miss 
Lavinia breathed a sigh of relief. Soon it 
would be bedtime! But Bennie, straining bis 
eyes through the dark, almost wept for the 
blotted-out beauty of the flowers. 

The next morning dawned sunnily. The 
whole world, freshened and renewed from the 
rain, was like a bride who waits, dressed in 
glory, at an altar. And Bennie, feeling the 
light fingers of a sunbeam stealing across his 


face, stirred in his sleep and wakened. 


-For a moment he lay still. And then, all at 
once, he had remembered. In sudden fright 
he was out of bed; had raced, on bare, eager 








Gossip isn’t all that goes 
- over the back fence! 


REALLY didn’t discover it,” 
Mrs. Nye is saying. “Mrs. 
Thompson told me.” 
Discovered what? Scandal? 


Not at all. Mrs. Nye has “‘dis- 
covered’ a wonderful new way to 
use something she has known for 
years—tapioca. 


Maybe, like Mrs. Nye, you’ve 
never used tapioca for anything 
except desserts. Tapioca does 
make delicious desserts ——dozens 
of them. But wait until you’ve 
tried escalloped tapioca, or tapi- 
oca casserole stew. You’ve never 
tasted more delicious entrées. 
They fa‘rly make a midday lunch. 
And they’re wonderfully econom- 
ical, because they car be made 
with left-over meat or fish. 


As a filler for clear soups, or in 
cream soups, tapioca adds rich- 
ness and food value. 


Some day, when you want 
dinner to be particularly good, 
try tapioca raisin pie. It’s always 
a favorite with men. 
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be sure to get Minute Tapioca. 


Three improvements make 
Minute Tapioca superior to most 
tapiocas: 


First, Minute Tapioca regutres 
no soaking. 

Secondly, it cooks in fifteen min- 
utes. These advantages are due to 
special processes at the factory. 


Thirdly, Minute Tapioca is 
prepared by an exclusive process 
in a modern American factory 
under ideally sanitary conditions. 


Send for the new Cook Book 


The new edition of the Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book tells how to serve tapioca in 
more than thirty different ways. It is a 
real cook book—one that you will use 
every day. 

“The Story of Minute Tapioca’’—told 
in one section of the cook book—is as 
interesting as fiction. Travel, romance, 
strange seas—all figure in the story of 
what Minute Tapioca is, where it comes 
from, and how it is prepared. 


Your copy of this valuable book will 
be sent free upon request. 


A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent if you will enclose two 
cents instamps. For convenience, use the 
coupon below. 


z * Minure Tarroca Co., 38 Van Buren STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 





Minute Tapioca Company, 38 Van Buren Street. Orange, Mass. 
(Check one or oth of the following squares) 


[sil Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 
I enclose two cents in stamps. 
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FLYTOX fils 


EALIZE the comfort and satis- 

faction of a home free of in- 
sects. FLY-TOX will insure sleep 
undisturbed by Flies or Mosquitoes 
when used just before retiring. 


Spray FLY-TOX high intheroom. The 
clean mist-like cloud lingers just long 
enough to do its work. It has a pleasing 
odor. It is harmless to humans and animals. 
It evaporates completely, leaving no stain. 


FLY-TOX is effective in any part of the 
home. Ants, Roaches, Water Bugs, etc., 
are easily banished. Against the Moth and 
Larva (moth worm) FLY-TOX is very 
efficient. 

FLY-TOX was developed at The Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research by the Rex 
Fellowship. This, in itself, is an assurance 
of its dependability. 


Your grocer or druggist sells FLY-TOX— 
half pints, 50c; pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25, and 
gallons, $4.00. A trial sprayer is free.. 


To obtain the best results use Improved 
FLY-TOX Hand Sprayer. The price is 40c. 





les. 
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feet, to the window. And relief glowed from 
his eyes. 

The garden! It was still there. It had not 
gone away,’as beautiful dreams so often do. 
It was still there—radiant in blues and pinks 
and yellows and scarlets. With the muslin 
nightie hitched high about his knees, he ran to 
the door of the bedroom and opened it. His 
bare feet made scarcely a patter on the polished 
length of the stair. The back door—it was 
easily unlatched. And he was out—with his 
toes sinking into the damp grass and the full 
muslin nightgown trailing in the mud and the 
dew. Out among the flowers, with his face 
held high to the sunlight. A pagan little 
beauty-worshiper, for all his cumbersome dress. 

It was so that Miss Lavinia glimpsed him, 
as she peered from her bedroom window. She 
had heard the scamper of feet upon the stair. 
For just a moment, looking down, she was per- 
mitted a glimpse into a naked soul. For just 
a moment she felt that, after all, Bennie might 
stay. And then she was remembering, with 
a wave of concern, his bare little feet. Sum- 
mer colds—and the child looked so fragile, too! 
With her anxious face framed in the neat green 
of the window casing, she called. 

“Bennie,” she called, “Bennie! You must 
come in. Your feet, dear. You’ll take cold!” 

To Bennie the voice came from a great dis- 
tance. His being, drunk with the loveliness, 
struggled back to earth. The eyes that he 
raised to the window were blank suddenly, and 
fearful, and stupid. 

“T’ll come in, lady,” he told her—tripping 
on the hem of the nightgown as he started to 
run. “I wasn’t goner touch anything. 
Honest!” 

And again Miss Lavinia did not understand. 
“Not very bright,” she told herself, as she 
turned from the window and went about the 
business of dressing. 


T WAS while they were at breakfast that 
the postman, wheeling by, left a letter. A 
long letter, from the Settlement House. A 
letter of explanation. It made apologies and 
begged pardons. And it ended with a plea. 

“Tf you can keep him for a few days,’ it 
ended, “just a few days! The grandmother is 
only lingering on the edge of things. It may 
be a stroke. We’ll know, now, in a short time. 
And as soon as we know definitely, there will 
be some solution to the problem of Bennie. 
We hope that he has made you no trouble!” 

Looking into the little boy’s upturned face 
across the daintiness of the breakfast table, 
Miss Lavinia realized, poignantly, how little 
trouble the child had been. It was remorse, 
of a sort, that made her speak so gently. 

“Why don’t you run into the garden and 
play?” she suggested. And then, ‘This letter 
was about you.” 

For the second time during: his stay with her, 
Bennie asked a question. “Was it—from 
grandma?” he asked. 

Miss Lavinia’s voice was gentler even than 
before. ‘‘No,” she said, “your grandmother is 
very ill. It was from some one else!” 

Still Bennie lingered beside the table. ‘Will 
she get better?” he asked finally. “Grandma?” 

Miss Lavinia belonged to the generation 
that will not lie. But she spoke very kindly. 
“1 do not know, Bennie,” she said. ‘‘We can 
only hope for the best. There, child, run out- 
doors!” 

And Bennie went, though slowly. 

The garden, standing in the sunlight, was 
waiting. The lady had said to play in the 
garden. Bennie, his small hands held rigid, 
walked somberly down one of the narrow, 
shell-bordered paths. He saw the morning 
glories tumbling over their lattice. The honey- 
suckle; and the rambler roses in scarlet clusters. 
The larkspur laughed at him like a bit of sky 
come alive. The tall hollyhocks swayed in his 
direction. But still Bennie walked on soberly 
with his eyes upon the path. He could not look 
at the flowers; just knowing they were there 
was enough. He wanted, so achingly, to touch 


them! To finger the soft petals. But she, the 
lady, was probably watching from behind the 
ruffled window curtains. Just as she had 
watched him earlier in the morning. He 
walked stiffly, with his eyes upon the ground. 

Miss Lavinia was watching him. 

“If the child is ever going to be natural, he 
will be now,” she told herself almost savagely. 
“There’s not such another garden in this part 
of the country. If he doesn’t act as if he cares 
for it—well, there’s something wrong with him! 
And he’s the sort of child that I couldn’t keep. 
He—he walks like a little stick. He doesn’t 
even look at them. I don’t believe the boy 
has any feelings. He never flinched when I 
spoke of his grandmother—but then, I hardly 
expected such a little fellow to understand. 
It’s the way he acts to my flowers. . . .” 

Bennie, in his wanderings, had come to the 
pansy bed. Even downcast eyes could not 
hold the low-growing little plants away from 
him! The small faces fairly twinkled up from 
the ground, seemed to chuckle almost. Bennie 
paused, and Miss Lavinia, from behind the 
curtains, held her breath. She had pictured 
herself working over the pansy bed with the 
little dream girl, you see! But Bennie paused 
for only a second and then went resolutely on. 
And Miss Lavinia could not guess that his 
finger-nails were biting into the palms of his 
hands as he walked on down the shell-bordered 
path. It was this lack of knowledge that made 
her voice crisp when she came out of the house, 
a few moments later, hatted and gloved for 
a drive. 

“I’m going to the store, Bennie, to buy some 
things for-you,” she said. “If you’ve got to 
stay a week, you must be properly clothed. 
I can’t see you going about in rags.” 


Bennie answered. There was joy in his. 


voice. ‘A week?” he questioned. 

A week, his heart echoed, with the garden 
to look at! He had expected to be sent back 
any moment, had Bennie. But to Miss Lavinia 
the gladness stood for relief. 

“¥fe’ll be happy to leave,” she told herself, as 
she turned away. And wondered why the 
knowledge hurt. “If you get hungry,” she said 
aloud, “I’ve left bread and butter and cake and 
milk on the kitchen table. You’re to help 
yourself!’ 

And “Yes’m,” answered Bennie. And 
backed away from her, toward the garden. 


[~ WAS after the little car had gone quite out 

of sight, down the roadway, that Bennie went 
back to the pansy bed. He hurried, now. As 
he went, a tall hollyhock, beaten down by the 
rain of yesterday, brushed his cheek. It sent 
a shiver of fear through his small body. It was 
as if the hollyhock were tempting him—as if 
it were asking to be touched. His hands went 


' to their accustomed position behind him. No, 


he would not touch the tall, teasing flower! 
Even though the lady had left him alone. 
Even though there was no one to see. The 
blue-coated policeman’s voice came back to 
him across the space of two years, “Flowers 
ain’t to pick,” the policeman had said. And 
little boys who disobeyed policemen were sent 
to the juvenile court. Bennie was bred of the 
city—and he knew! 

And yet, being alone, he dared raise his 
eyes to the flowers. He dared to sniff, with an 
eager little nose, the fragrance of a blush rose. 
He dared to stand in ecstasy before a clump 
of pearly garden lilies. On the way to the 
pansy bed he paused many times. And when, 
at last, he reached it, he flung himself down 
upon his worshipful little knees in the path. 

It was a large pansy bed. A very large one. 
The flowers in it were all gay, the gayest 
things that Bennie had ever seen. Some were 
yellow, and some were purplish blue, and some 
were a soft, dense black. Some were striped, 
like tiger kitties, in many a color. Some were 
orange spotted with brown. And there must 
have been hundreds of them—hundreds. 


Among so many, would the lady miss—just | 


one? Bennie, with his lips quivering, asked 


himself the question. And told himself that | 


she would. She was so careful. Everything 
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was put away, always—dishes in rows on 
shelves and spoons in the sideboard drawer. 
She probably counted her flowers every day. 

He rose from his knees and began to wander 
about the garden, but always his traitor feet 
brought him back to the pansy bed. Always 
he paused before it, longingly. And then, at 
last, he bent over it swiftly. And, almost 
against his own will, plucked a blossom. Not 
one of the larger, finer pansies. A small one, 
with three holes—where a hungry caterpillar 
had breakfasted—in one petal. Surely the 
lady would not mind, much, if he took a torn 
one? It wasn’t as if he’d picked the biggest, 
or the best! 

With the flower in his small fist, with his 
heart beating high in its daring, Bennie faced 
the world. With a pitiful pansy held tight in 
grubby fingers, he turned slowly from the 
garden. The garden didn’t belong to him; 
never would. But no one could dispute his 
right to the flower that he held. Not, at least, 
until Miss Lavinia returned. Then she would 
know. Then she would send him away. Per- 
haps she would call for a policeman. But— 
he cuddled the flower in his hand—it was 
worth it. For he had felt the softness of the 
petals. He had rubbed the flower against his 
face! 

None of these thoughts was worked out 
regularly, in Bennie’s six-year-old mind. They 
came in a jumbled, disconnected way. The 
sunlit world was suddenly a nightmare place. 
Only the flower in his hand was real. He 
pressed it, with a wealth of feeling for such 
a baby, against his trembling mouth. And, 
as he did so, heard Miss Lavinia’s car coming 
up the road. With a quick, instinctive move- 
ment he thrust the flower into the front of his 
shirt, and, with his heart throbbing painfully, 
waited for the car to stop. 

It was with a movement almost girlish that 
Miss Lavinia jumped from the car. Her 
cheeks were prettily pink, her eyes sparkled. 
She had not realized that the buying of boy 
clothes could be so much fun. That boy 
clothes could be so pretty. There was one 
suit—delft blue with a white collar. She could 
almost see Bennie in it. She’d cut his hair, 
evenly, with her gilt-handled scissors, and put 
the just-purchased barefoot sandals on his 
feet. And he’d look a different child. 

“Oh, Bennie, Bennie,” she called. And then, 
“Come here, dear!’ 


BENNIE came, laggingly, from around the 

corner of the house. The pansy, lying over 
his heart, was like a white-hot iron that burned 
and burned. “Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

Miss Lavinia reached out a slim hand to him. 
“ve bought such nice clothes for you, Ben- 
nie,” she said. And, as an afterthought, “Have 
you been a good boy while I was away?” 

It was not a question—just the way an un- 
accustomed grown-up has of making conversa- 
tion. But to Bennie it was terrifying. He 
hung his head and did not speak. And Miss 
Lavinia, puzzled, wondered what he had done. 
But as she stepped into the house she saw that 
it was quite in order—that the floors had not 
been walked upon by small muddy shoes, and 
that the bread and butter in the kitchen was 
untouched. So she put away her suspicions as 
unworthy. 

“Dear,” she said, “come upstairs with me. 
I can’t wait to get those ugly old things off 
you. And to put the pretty ones on.” 

The average child likes bright, new clothes. 
Perhaps Miss Lavinia had been more reckless 
of her buying because she thought Bennie 
would be pleased—and, in his pleasure, show 
some glimmerings of emotion—with her pur- 
chases. Certainly she was not prepared for 
the change that came over the child’s face, the 
stark fear that looked at her from his eyes. 

“No, no,” he gasped. “I don’t want you 
should change my clothes. I wanter keep 
these on. No—wnol’” His voice rose to a wail. 

Miss Lavinia’s eyes looked deep into Ben- 


nie’s eyes, then shifted to his ragged little 
shirt. And the child, in his agony, felt that 
her keen gaze could pierce the thin cloth, could 
see the stolen pansy that lay over his heart. 
It was a relief when she spoke, even though 
her voice had become very cold. 

“You are an ungrateful little boy, Bennie,” 
she said, and turned from him toward the 
garden. 

After all, the garden bloomed for her alone. 
It understood her. It would keep right on 
blooming long after the child had gone back 
to the city. It had, before this, been the only 
thing that had witnessed her slow tears, that 
had comforted her. Leaving Bennie alone in 
front of the house, she walked swiftly down 
the shell-bordered path. 

Bennie, watching, wanted to run after her, 
to tell her that he had stolen the pansy. 
But as she drew near the center of the garden 
he only watched; stock still, fascinated. She was 
walking slower, now. Her slim fingers touched, 
here and there, a flower. She was counting 
them. All at once Bennie turned toward the 
open gate, and was running, as fast as his small 
legs could carry him, down the country road 
that wound, like a brown ribbon, between the 
clean summer fields. Away, away from the 
white house and the woman who walked in 
the flower garden! 


‘THE road was long. It stretched all the way 

to the blue of the sky. Bennie, as he ran 
pantingly, wondered whether he would have 
to jump off, when he came to the sky place. 
Or whether he would just have to stop. Per- 
haps, he told himself, he had better leave the 
road and run across the fields. They did not 
pause so suddenly at the spot where the blue 
began. They lost themselves in tree-filled 
places. Crawling under a wire fence, he started 
across the nearest one. A field that was green 
and swaying, like a happy sea. 

His legs were tired, but still he ran. With 
his breath coming in hot little gasps, and his 
mouth dry. The sun—not blazing like the city 
sun, but quite warm enough—beat down upon 
his uncovered little head. And still he ran. 
Until the green woods, that bordered the field, 
reached out friendly arms to him, and gathered 
him close. 

In the shelter of the woods he paused. It 
was so cool and quiet and filled with peace. 
The light fell so softly through the branches— 
just as the light drifted through the stained 
glass windows of the Settlement House chapel. 
Suddenly he realized that he was very tired. 
Panting, he sank down upon a mossy bank 
under a tree. And took the pansy—withered 
now—from inside his shirt. 


He was sorry, so sorry, that he had made 


the lady angry. But he could not let her take 
off his clothes and find, under his shirt, the 
stolen flower. He could not let her doit. Only— 
he was sorry that he had made her angry! 
Two tears welled up in his eyes, trickled slowly 
down his grimy cheeks. The faded pansy in 
his hands—it was not laughing, any more. Its 
brave smile was dimmed. All at once Bennie 
believed that the pansy could understand. 
That the pansy was sorry for him. With the 
broken little flower held tight against his tear- 
stained face, he huddled down against the 
trunk of the tree. And, finally, slept. 

It was almost dark when Miss Lavinia 
found him there. A white-faced Miss Lavinia, 
with the mark of tears on her cheeks, 
too. For the afternoon had held unknown 
terrors that struck at her heart. She had come 
from the garden strengthened and comforted 
and anxious to understand. And had found the 
gate ajar and the child missing. She had 
searched the house, first, from cool, deep cellar 
to mystery-hung attic. And then she had 
taken to the road in the little car. 

All up and down the road she had searched, 
asking frantic questions of chance passers-by. 
She had called the child’s name loudly, and, as 
she searched, she had realized that the little 
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boy—for all his reticence, for all his strange 
silence—meant something to her. Just how 
much she did not know. It was only when, 
quite by chance, she caught a glimpse of a 
fragment of cloth hanging from the barbed 
wire of a roadside fence, that she had begun to 
guess. She had climbed out of the car, to dis- 
cover, upon examination, that the bit of cloth 
had been torn from an already ragged shirt of 
a design that she knew. She had followed 
across the field and had entered the wood. 
And had found there a small boy sleeping. 
Witha withered pansy clutched tight in his hand. 

Down on the moss under the tree went Miss 
Lavinia. A passion of tenderness was in 
her face as she gathered the little, quiet body 
close. And her lips were upon the child’s fore- 
head when he waked. 

“Oh, Bennie, Bennie,” she was sobbing— 
and the small boy could feel her tears hot upon 
his face. “Why did you run away? I’ve been 
so frightened, so frightened!” 

It was the word upon her lips that brought 
Bennie to an upright position. So big ladies— 
they could be frightened, too! He hadn’t 
known. Wonderingly he spoke. 

“But—you don’t like me?” he said slowly. 

Miss Lavinia’s arms were tight around him. 
“Why, Bennie, I love you!” she said. And 
knew, as she spoke, that her words were true. 

And then, like a thunderbolt, Bennie re- 
membered. Remembered why he had run 
away. And all at once he was crying. Crying 
as he had never before cried in his whole life. 

“But—I picked it, the flower,’ he sobbed. 
“Out of the garden. Now you won’t love me. 
I stole it. I picked th’ flower.” 

His hand reached out slowly, to Miss 
Lavinia. In the palm of it lay the shriveled 
pansy with its one caterpillar-eaten petal. 

Miss Lavinia’s eyes brimmed over again at 
the sight of it. “But what are flowers for, 
Bennie,” she said softly, and she was near to 
understanding at that moment, ‘‘“if they aren’t 
to pick? Do you like flowers, dear?” 

But to Bennie had come, at last, realization. 
Flowers—they were to pick. Little boys could 
pick them. Could touch them softly. Could 
play among them. He raised his luminous 
gaze to the face that bent over him. A face 
that was younger, prettier, softer than it had 
ever been before. 

“They’re like your eyes,” he said, “the 
flowers. Only they’re not all blue!” 

His thin hand crept up—a hesitant, flutter- 
ing thing—to pat Miss Lavinia’s cheek. And 
at the shy touch the woman knew that a garden 
had come to blossom in her own heart. A 
garden in which a child might liveforever. . . . 

It wasn’t much later that they walked back 
to the little car, together, over the fields of 
waving grass, the small boy’s fingers tightly 
held in the slim grasp of the tall lady. As they 
climbed into the front seat, and Miss Lavinia 
turned the car toward the white house, the 
afterglow—like the light of dreams come true— 
shone across their happy faces. One felt, in 
that light, that there wasn’t any city. That 
there wasn’t any illness, or misunderstanding— 
or death, even. 

As they rounded the last turn in the road, 
the scent of the garden crept out to meet them. 
It had never seemed quite so sweet, before. 
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confesses, often steals a short nap. Powder 
with a cold cream base is excellent for slight 
sunburn and will prevent that coarse, scaly look. 

No matter how long or busy the day has 
been, do not neglect the nightly massage with 
a good skin-food. Summer dust is fatal to any 
skin, and coarseness and pallor are sure to re- 
sult if the accumulated dirt and perspiration 
are allowed to clog the pores during the night. 
You will be repaid, on rising in the morning, 
by a face that is years younger than the one 
you took to bed, for neither fatigue nor years 
can leave heavy marks on skin that is soft, 
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(Continued from page 39) 


of it. Like a load of stones around my neck. 
All the kick is gone; the thrillisdead. That’s 
what I want—what I need—the thrills and 
the kick of life. Besides—” 

It was too cruel. Though she sat there so 
quietly, he had seen her sit just as quietly the 
night their boy died. That was Elizabeth. 
Why couldn’t she rave at him, rage, denounce 
him, show some feeling, fight back—make it 
easier for him, instead of sitting there like a 
marble statue, reproaching him with that 
white, hurt look? She could show fire enough 
on the screen. His mouth twisted with sudden 
irony as he imagined how she would play this 
scene on the screen. 

“Tt isn’t all my fault,” he flung at her spite- 
fully. ‘We married too young. I was a silly, 
long-legged calf. I still am.” 

“T suppose you mean you wouldn’t have 
married me if you’d looked around a little 
longer,” said Elizabeth. 

“That isn’t what I mean at all. You’re the 
only woman in the world I ever would have 
married. But I don’t want to be married.” He 
shouted it. ‘“That’s the answer. You’ve 
always helped me. I don’t want to be helped. 
I don’t want a superior goddess at home to 
tell me where I make my mistakes. I know 
that’s the meanest thing a man ever said to a 
woman, after all you’ve done for me, but I 
can’t stand living with a woman who is so far 
above me. I know you love me, but I’d like 
some dumb dora that would get down in front 
of my pedestal once in a while. 

“T love you, and I think you’re the best 
woman in the world. But I want to meet a 
few bad ones. I’m sick of being good. I’m 
too sure of you. There’s no suspense left in 
life. What’s the use of living? I can see it all. 
Until ve a beard down to my knees and you’re 
white-headed, it’ll go on exactly as it is now. 
It’s horrible.” 

His wife stood up blindly. ‘All right,”’ she 
said, and Gary knew that cold and terrible 
anger of old. “All right. You go in search of 
your thrill. Find it. Sink yourself in it like 
these other poor, hysterical fools. See if your 
work improves, as you think it will. I'll give 
you your freedom. I only hope some day you'll 
realize what you’ve done and what you’ve lost. 
And you will!” 

Something cold went through him. There 


‘had always been Elizabeth. What would he do 


without her? He looked across at her, at the 
beauty and goodness and strength of her. And 
his own weakness drove him into a rage against 
her. 

For a moment they stared into each other’s 
eyes with a sort of cold, agonized hatred. 
Then Gary Fulton turned swiftly and, bare- 
headed and dizzy, went out into the night. 

Nor could he see the woman who, in a rush 
of pain that would not be borne, ran after him, 
for the heavy oak door barred her way, and 
she lay back against it, too weak, for all her 
strength, to open it and call him back. 


LIZABETH had not slept at all. The 

minutes of the night had crept over her 
body like so many stinging insects. Probably 
Gary would call it habit, but part of herself 
was gone, and in its place was an ache. 

Once or twice she had dozed, to awaken 
because her hand reaching out had found only 
emptiness. And the sudden awakening left her 
heart beating in a mortal fear. The horror was 
upon her before memory named it. She 
dared not let herself sleep for fear of those 
awakenings. 

But she was at the breakfast table, behind 
the big blue and silver bowl of strawberries, 
when Geraldine came down. Geraldine was 
eleven. The last five of those years she had 
spent in Hollywood. 

There were times when Elizabeth did not 
understand her daughter. A lovely child, but a 
child of coolness, and a young wisdom, and a 


quizzical humor that startled Elizabeth a dozen 
times a day. Now she looked at her mother 
once as she slumped into her chair, and gave 
her a second quick stare under knitted brows. 

“H-mm,” said Geraldine, ‘you look ratty. 
Dad been out all night howling on the pave- 
ments?” 

Elizabeth Fulton quivered. ‘‘Gerry—where 
do you pick up such vulgarity?” 

“Vulgarity? That’s not vulgarity. It’s just 
true. Well, has he?” 

“He’s gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“For good. He’s left us. Oh, Gerry.” 


HEY clung together for a moment, their 

positions strangely reversed. The little girl’s 
hands stroked the lovely waves of her mother’s 
hair, and she made a crooning noise in the 
throat. She was white-lipped, and there was 
deadly resolution at the corners of her young 
mouth, but she was outwardly unmoved. 

“H-mm,”’ she said slowly. “I guess he got 
tired of us, dear. I’ve noticed lately he seemed 
bored most of the time when we were around. 
His golf game has gone off something terrible. 
Pll bet he’ll come back. They always do.” 

She went back to her place and began to eat 
strawberries and cream with complete relish. 

“T don’t want him to come back,”’ said her 
mother quietly. ‘I didn’t mean to break down 
like that, dear, but you see—your Daddy was 
very good to me, when you were a baby. He 
used to get breakfast lots of mornings, while I 
dressed you. I wasn’t very strong then, and. 
we were very poor. I thought you’d feel 
terribly, Gerry.” < 

Geraldine helped herself to another plate of 
strawberries and emptied the bow] of powdered 
sugar upon them. “I do,” she said, with her 
mouth full of the red fruit. “I do. But here’s 
the thing. I’m not going to let Dad know I do. 
If he could go off like that and leave me flat— 
all right. It’s a cinch I’ll choke before I ever 
let him know it made a dent in me.” 

Elizabeth Fulton pushed back the food she 
could not touch. “Do you think that’s the way 
to help Daddy?” she asked gently. “Don’t you 
think if he knew how we missed him, how much 
we love him, it would make him better?” 

An odd look that brought a pang to the 
mother’s heart crossed the plump little face. 
There are some women things born with an 
age-old wisdom which nothing can explain. 
Geraldine Fulton was one of them. 

“Nope,” she said meditatively, “that old 
‘keep the home fires burning’ tune doesn’t 
seem to be very popular these days. I don’t 
think Daddy cares right now whether we love ~ 
him or not. It only makes him sore. I think he 
just wants us to cease existing. And he’s got 
his wish, as far as I’m concerned. I can’t 
explain, mother, but I don’t see how we’ve got 
anything to do with it.” 

She attacked her bacon and eggs with su- 
preme delight. Then she said slowly: “TI tell 
you—Mrs. Bowers said a funny thing one day, 
after Edith’s father went off with that soft- 
boiled prune. She doesn’t ever use slang, but 
she said to Edith—she was crying—Mrs. 
Bowers I mean, not Edith—anyway, she said, 
‘If you can stand the gaff, they always came 
back’.”” She stopped to plaster her buttered 
toast thickly with marmalade. “Edith and I 
didn’t know just what she meant, but we 
figured out the good Dads we know always did 
come back. And the other ones—like Mr. 
Peyton—don’t mean a thing. Only you can’t 
do anything about it. I’m going to be late to 
school, per usual. T’ll phone Aunt Marian to 
come over. Feels like a funeral.” 

When Marian Fulton came, Elizabeth was 


. packing trunks. It was characteristic of Eliza- 


beth that when she had anything disagreeable 

to do, she did it at once. ; 
She was very like him, this sister of Gary’s, 

with the same swift emotions, the same winged 


speech, the same delicate perceptions. She saw 
instantly what the thing was by the way 
Elizabeth’s hands folded and patted the rough 
tweed coat she was packing. 

The tearing apart of the last link. The last 
little service. 

Marian wanted to say something, but words, 
usually her servants, failed her. 

“Marian,” said Elizabeth Fulton, and she 
went on taking things from their long accus- 
tomed places, ‘‘what do you think is the matter 
with him?” 

“Hollywood fever,” said Marian Fulton. 

Elizabeth Fulton looked at her blankly. Her 
mind was not very clear this morning; perhaps 
that was why she failed to understand the 
meaning behind those cryptic words. 

“Hollywood fever,” repeated Marian stub- 
bornly. ‘Every one gets it—every one but you. 
It’s like malaria in Florida, or sunstroke in 
India, or elephantiasis in the South Seas. I’ve 
had it, and it’s not pretty. 

“He wants a kick. It’s a chronic state with 
real Hollywooders. Oh, I admit it’s not peculiar 
to Hollywood right now by any means. The 
whole world’s got it. But, like everything else, 
we get it in its most intensified form. I’m sur- 
prised Gary has escaped so long.” 

“Ts it—serious?” very quietly. 

“flizabeth, everything is serious in marriage. 
The least little thing can rub off the perfect 
bloom; the most careless words and actions 
leave scars. Gary always does things to excess. 
My attack was short and sharp. Maybe his 
will be.” 

“Just what, more explicitly,” Elizabeth was 
stuffing away in the trunk, the long blue-gray 
golf stockings Gary always wore, “just what 
is it?” 

“Tt’s the fascination of Hollywood, the con- 
centrated symbol of this age. The pretty, easy, 
scented women. ‘There are too many easy 
women in this place. They’re sort of shopworn, 
but nobody else cares, so why should you? The 
sham good-fellowship. The imitation Bohemia. 
The continual excitement. The terrible over- 
work and the awful idleness. The lack of intel- 
lectual amusements. The easy wit and the 
hectic laughter that follows it. The applause. 
The commonness. All men have a big streak of 
that in them, you know. The lure of ‘the 
gang.’ The momentum of parties. The cheap 
kisses, the constant unavoidable contact be- 
tween men and women. The continual frank 
talk about sex, the risqué stories, the shameless 
badinage. 


“OH, Elizabeth, all married men come to the 

place in the road where they hate mar- 
_ riage, where boredom hits ’em. The monotony 
drives them off their head for a while. If they 
happen to be poor, or tied to a job, they can’t 
do much but suffer in silence when these spells 
come on. 

“But here—where nothing matters. Where 
a man’s standing, professional and social, can 
not be injured so long as he is successful or 
entertaining, where women are so thick you can 
hardly shake them off if you want to—it’s 
different. 

“And, Elizabeth, I don’t want to butt in. 
But there’s only one way to help Gary. Let 
him bump his own nose. Don’t start putting 
mattresses out for him to fall on. You’ve been 
doing that so long Gary thinks he’s a sort of 
god and nothing can happen to him. 

“Maybe he’ll come back. It all depends on 
whether some woman really gets hold of him. 
There are so many women waiting to take 
advantage of a break like this, ready to be con- 
veniences, and then flattering themselves 
they’ve broken up a home. But—Gary’s queer. 
There’s more voltage in these live wires than 
men figure sometimes. Maybe he won’t like 
it so well.’ 

Elizabeth Fulton went on packing in silence. 

Marian would have liked to protest, because 
it seemed to her that some one else should be 
doing that menial labor. For Mrs. Gary 
Fulton bore also another name, a name much 
honored and much sung, but which need not be 
told here, because this story has nothing to do 
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with the things for which that other name 
stood. But even Marian dared not protest in 
the face of the look in Elizabeth Fulton’s eyes. 

“Tt’s rather terrible,” Elizabeth Fulton said 
softly, ‘‘this divorce business. It has all the 
misery of death and none of its sanctity. All 
its suffering and none of its decency.” 

“When they’re dead,” said Marian Fulton, 
“at least you know where they are.” 


‘THE news that Elizabeth had secured her 

divorce came as a shock to Gary. Though 
he had been expecting it for months, it stunned 
him. There was a physical, a fundamental 
quality about the blow, that surprised him. 
He was free, and at first he was only frightened. 
Used to wake up in the big, elaborate hotel room 
and wonder what in the world he was doing 
there. He longed, in a peculiar way, for 
familiar sights and sounds, as a cat returns to 
places it has loved. 

The three women who had made up his life 
for many years had vanished into thin air, 
Marian had gone to live with Elizabeth. And 
Geraldine had returned the new tennis racket 
he sent-her with a brief note scrawled in wide 
and emphatic characters: 


“T don’t think you’ve been sporting, and I 
wouldn’t play with your old tennis racket. 
Geraldine Fulton.” 


That had cut. But it did not matter. After 
all, in frankness and truth, what did Geraldine 
and Marian mean to him? Only other forms of 
bondage. Bondage—he was sick to death of it. 
Sick to death. 

Possibly he was an extremely unnatural 
person. Or maybe he was only honest. Any- 
way, it was his life, and if he made a mess of it, 
surely that was his affair. He simply wanted to 
enjoy himself, to have his own way, to be the 
one and only important thing in his world. 

And it was easy enough, in Hollywood, to 
find playmates. Elizabeth had been a fond and 
loving and infinitely wise tyrant, but a tyrant 
nevertheless. He had broken his bonds and 
now, above all, he wanted to know something 
about women. They were a delicious mystery 
to him. Why, Elizabeth was the only woman 
he had ever kissed, ever made love to, in those 
young and idealistic days before marriage. 

And since? Since, he had been too busy with 
his job. Too busy supporting a family, making 
good. Now things had come to him. The lean, 
hard years were behind. He meant to make the 
fat ones pay for them. 

Elizabeth had everything, should always 
have everything. She’d be happier without 
him, once she got used to it. He annoyed her 
with his mental and physical untidiness, his 
lack of system, his interest in strange and un- 
orthodox phenomena. People who had in- 
terested him, people he had a mad desire to 
know all about, only afflicted her with a faint 
nausea. Well,she could goto her concertsand her 
long-winded, high-brow dinner parties in peace. 

He had been bored with it all for centuries. 
He even hated to go on living in the same house 
all the time. He liked moving about. They 
had fallen into a smooth and safe rut, where 
meals were the main events in life. Now he was 
going out to taste the undiluted joys of life. 

Undoubtedly young Johnny Burke was as 
much to blame as any one for concentrating 
the indefinite longings that had obsessed him. 
When Gary was starting home from the studio 
in the staid elegance and safety of his chauf- 
feured car, there was Johnny in his indecently 
gay red roadster, dashing out of the gate on 
two wheels, bound on heaven alone knew what 
disreputable adventure. 

“Hi, old-timer,” Johnny would yell, with 
that impudent grin of his, “stepping out to- 
night. Stepping out. She’s a lulu.” 

And Gary would go home to Elizabeth’s 
quiet and accustomed kiss and wonder through 
the long, quiet evening what Johnny meant by 
stepping out and who was a lulu. 

On the set the next morning Johnny would 


tell him in swift little pictures drawn with a few 
vivid strokes. Pictures of danger, intrigue, 
suspense, forbidden fruits, laughter, unbroken 
trails, magnificent adventures, new things, 
chaos, and the flaming sunsets. 

Johnny was popular with women. He had an 
audacity. He knew which ones to pet and 
caress. “Kill ’em with kindness,” he called it. 
He knew which ones to keep waiting, and he 
knew where to tread softly. 

What a game it was! It closed in all about 
Gary. The whole studio seemed full of it. He 
was like a man in a gambling hell with his 
pockets full of money and the call of the 
croupier in his ears. The truth of the matter 
was that Gary, at thirty-two, was experiencing 
all the emotions and reactions that should have 
been his at twenty. 

There were many women in Hollywood who 
had cast their eyes upon Gary Fulton. Elinor 
Flagg, with whom he had made two pictures, 
began by laying all her neatest traps for this 
handsome young director with his bright head 
and his hot emotions. And ended by liking him 
very much indeed and by laughing at herself. 

Elinor Flagg, however, was a woman wise in 
her day and generation. She understood and 
marveled that such things could still be. But 
the other girls who had flung themselves at 
him—anxious and willing to pay a price for 
advancement that is more often offered than 
asked in Hollywood—they didn’t understand. 
They simply put it down to the fact that he 
was married to Elizabeth. 

At first, actually, he had been too busy, too 
absorbed. He was making a desperate fight 
to get to the top in this new business of his. 
The picture was the thing. To it he gave his 
heart and soul and his mind and eighteen hours 
a day of his body. Actresses were material of 
which pictures were made. He noticed them 
only as they did good work or bad. 

Now things were easier. Money was plenti- 
ful, and success had finally come. Little by 
little the intoxication began to creep over him. 
He was more susceptible to flattery than most 
men, because he had been starved. 

So began Gary’s life of freedom, the life 
which Elizabeth had set him free to enjoy. It 
can, of course, be told only in high-lights. 
It need be told only in high-lights. To Gary, 
the whole world seemed a dim treasure island 
that he had always longed to explore. And at 
last he was starting upon his great voyage of 
adventure. 

He and Johnny Burke took a big house up 
in the hills, a house without neighbors and 
with much space within and without. They 
called it Liberty Hall, and certainly nothing 
was forbidden there, nothing and no one. It 
was more like a roadhouse than a private 
dwelling, and it became in time one of those 
places where everybody stopped, either on 


' their way to or from all other places. There are 


several in Hollywood. 


‘THERE was always a gang about. Strange, 

calm, bold young girls, with their wise eyes 
and their biting wit. They came without em- 
barrassment and without intention, and they 
ignored or made love to the men of all kinds 
and descriptions who were always about. 
Poor homeless waifs, most of them, seeking 
pleasure. in a world that had denied them 
happiness! 

Strange fish inhabited all corners of the house 
at all hours. 

There was, for instance, one Vincent Allen- 
beck, formerly of His Majesty’s Army, who 
now played “gentleman extra.’ He wasn’t 
very strong. There was some sort of a plate 
where his spine should have been. Vincent: 
dropped in usually about breakfast time 
with that bright and cheery greeting of 
re He always refused to eat anything—at 

rst. 

“No, no, no, no,” he would say brightly, 
“no, indeed, my boy, my boy, no. Couldn’t 
think of it, not a bit hungry, really. Couldn’t 


- 


possibly manage even a little bite. Never did 
care for breakfast anyway. Silly meal, what. 
No, don’t urge me.” 

But Gary always did urge. He knew some- 
thing of what it meant to live on an occa- 
sional extra check for seven-fifty. And if more 
than was necessary of that occasional seven- 
fifty went for things that gave him a rest from 
the bitter pain that never left him, Gary wasn’t 
one to judge. And at last, always, Vincent 
would sit down and eat ravenously and piti- 
fully, to the last crumb of toast. 

Also, there was Flo Beckley. The beaux of 
thirty years ago remembered Flo Beckley, 
leading woman to a score of tragedians and 
the toast of Broadway. Now, toothless, 
waddling, and peroxided, she sat in the big 
chair in the corner of Gary’s living-room and 
cursed fate and drank prodigious quantities of 
Gary’s best liquor. 


TRANGE characters, with strange histories, 
washed up onthe shores of the motion picture 
industry. Gary’s mind, like the sponge it was, 
ate them up. They fascinated him almost as 
much as the women. The only trouble was 
that one was never free of them. They were 
always about, and they always wanted some- 
thing, poor devils. They borrowed Gary’s 
money and wore his clothes, read his books 
and drank his liquor. 

It all amused Gary inordinately. At least it 
amused him until suddenly, and unexplainably, 
it began to annoy him. 

Possibly that was because the new picture 
wasn’t going well. It wasn’t going at all well. 
True, there were brilliant inspired flashes, 
tremendous touches. “Gary Fulton touches,” 
they called them everywhere in the motion 
picture industry. But Gary woke suddenly to 
the fact that it lacked purpose, continuity, and 
dramatic value. And that he didn’t have the 
steadying power to bring it through. 

The shock was unpleasant. After all, his 
work was the important thing in life. 

Now, the truth of the matter was that a 
man can not work wellon three hours’ sleep a 
night. He can not give from famished brain 
cells. Gary could not remember when he had 
had time to think—to get away for those quiet 
moments when a man’s soul must restore it- 
self. He was never alone. ' 

Besides, he had indigestion. There had been 


a succession of cooks in the big house—of 


racial persuasions varying from French and 
Italian, to Mexican, Chinese, and Filipino. 
And Gary felt international complications in 
the region of his stomach. The two Japs who 
ran the house at present were addicted to the 
use of much grease. Gary loathed grease. He 
had always loathed it. Having it around all 


_ the time gave him a little sense of nausea that 


was most uninspiring. 

And he usually went to the studio with his 
mind in a state of great confusion, incident to 
his inability to find socks or a clean handker- 
chief, or a shirt with buttons on it. He hired a 
valet, but it didn’t seem to work. The man 
annoyed him. Mere details, of course, but 
harassing. 

He had never realized that the mere business 
of living could be so complicated. He was a 
slave to all sorts of annoying experiences, a 
slave to the very sordid, every-day actions of 
feeding and clothing the body. It was dis- 
gusting. ; 

As for women—it was strange how much 
more alluring they had been from a distance. 
How a sort of unattainableness had enhanced 
their charms. A number of them flitted through 
this phase of his existence. That had been part 
of the experience he had craved. Some of them 
intrigued him, stirred his senses. In the slang 
of Hollywood, he “played around” a little—and 
was utterly astonished to find how self-centered 
successful women of the films were. And he 
uncovered a few perverse and unpleasant 
things. He had never realized how women 
could humiliate and ridicule a man. 

He had never known that forbidden fruit 
could leave such a soul-sickness behind. 


_ And by this time, Gary was weary of sen- 
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They Always Do 


sations, and it took a great deal to give him a 
kick. Mentally, he was putting tabasco sauce 
on his food. His senses were so jaded, his mind 
so messily surfeited, that it was harder to find a 
thrill than it had ever been in his life. 

Only he didn’t seem to-be able to stop. He 
was the center of a vortex. The habits of 
selfishness had grown. The indulgence of self 
had tied him tight with a thousand cords. How 
could he get out of it? How could he get rid of 
all these people that hung about his neck? 
Life had become a fever. A nervous frenzy. 
He suddenly hated it all—hated it. His spirit 
was like a candle trying to burn brightly in a 
fierce wind. Whenever he tried to break away, 
it seemed to him that his feet went deeper and 
deeper into the quicksand. 

This time, he had learned in deadly earnest 
the meaning of bondage. 


(GERALDINE Fulton swung her golf bag 
over her shoulder. ‘I’m going home,” she 
said. “I say, Ede, is your mother.around?” 

Her chum, Edith Bowers, nodded _ indif- 
ferently. “TI guess so. ,Shout across the hall 
into her room.” 

Mrs. Bowers, who was a small, gracious 
woman with eyes that held amazing lights and 
amazing knowledge, was at her writing desk in 
the big bow window. Geraldine stood in the 
doorway, waiting for her to look up. Secretly 
she cherished a tremendous crush on Mary 
Bowers. 

When the woman at the desk finished her 
writing and glanced up, Geraldine said, “I say, 
Mrs. Bowers, I saw mother’s invitation to 
that supper you’re giving for Mr. Mills.” 

“Ves, dear?” : 

“Ts it a big row?” 

“Rather. About fifty. Mr. Mills is rather 
important just now, you know.” 

“T say, Mrs. Bowers, d’you suppose you 
could ask Dad?” 

Mrs. Bowers gave her a swift, appraising 
glance. The cool, unfathomable young eyes 
met hers steadily. Mrs. Bowers gave an 
emphatic little nod. 

“Vl ask him,” she said. 


HE HAD gone to the party because he felt 
it was a duty. It was well, especially since 
his divorce from Elizabeth, that he should be 
seen at such sacred functions as Mrs. Dewitt 
Bowers’ supper for James H. Mills. As a 
matter of fact, the invitation had surprised 
him greatly, for he had cut himself free from 
such dignified associations with a ruthless 
pride. He knew people called him a fool. 

He was late. The butler showed him into the 
deep, hillside gardens, overshadowed by giant 
mulberry trees, and all abloom now with 
spring buds and wistaria and honeysuckle and 
little freesias in fragrant borders along the 
brick paths. 

Gary Fulton went down the walk, with his 
bright head above his black dinner coat held 
with a peculiar defiance and hauteur. If he 
must pay the piper, he would do it to his own 
music! But there were deep lines in his face 
that had not been there the last time he walked 
in Mary Bowers’ garden.’ And the streak of 
gray had dimmed more than he knew the 
brightness that had been so much a part of him. 

There were little groups of people about the 
gay tables. Gary had come up to them and 
greeted his hostess, before, looking across the 
lighted candles on the tables, he saw Elizabeth. 

She was all in white, except for a great 
scarlet. flower where the lacy draperies were 
caught about her waist. Her little shoes, too, 
were red, and there was a band of scarlet edged 
with gold in her dark hair. She was laughing 
quietly, but her whole face was alight, and she 
made a sweeping gesture with her hand that 
held two or three dark red roses. 

The roses made him start. .He had never 
thought of sending red*roses to.Elizabeth, yet 
they were exactly the thing that belonged to 


_\ her. There. were three or four men.seated about 


her, and in the midst of them she held that 
dignified and perfect loveliness. 

Ah, there was nothing shopworn about 
Elizabeth. The rare bloom of untarnished 
womanhood still glowed; the added depths of 
motherhood. No wonder they flocked about 
her. 

No treacherous quicksands of shifting emo- 
tions there, but a pleasant and open country. 
No man there dared to fling a careless arm 
about those lovely bare shoulders or touch one 
of the.long, slender hands where—and his 
heart stopped when he saw it—where the old- 
fashioned gold band of her marraige still shone. 
Was not that worth the sacrifice of many lesser 
things—that knowledge? The giving up of 
many cheap women? 

Their eyes met, and it seemed to Gary 
Fulton that his brain was on fire. His breath 


_ would not come, yet he must die if it did not. 


His heart was beating so that it shook him as 
a terrier shakes a rat. 

Time stood still then, until at last—some- 
how, by some unheard-of audacity—he had 
taken her away out of the circle of light into 
the walled darkness of the garden. She turned 
and stood with her head up and her hand with 
the red roses over her heart. He could not 
speak, but he held out his arms to her forlornly. 

She came slowly and laid her hand upon his, 
looking deeply into his eyes. And at the touch 
of her hand he went suddenly mad and drew 
her to him and kissed her eyes and lips over and 
over. She lay very still, unresisting, silent. 

When he let her go, she said: “You’re not 
married to me now, Gary. You must never do 
that again.” 

“Will you be?” he cried. “Will you marry me 
again? Will you take me back, Betsy? Oh, for 
God’s sake, take me back, Betsy. I’m not fit 
to touch you, but I can’t stand this. Nobody, 
ever—anywhere—but you.” 

“You want to marry me and go back into 
bondage? Think well.” 

“Bondage?” said the man who had been her 
husband. “Betsy, I never knew the meaning 
of bondage until I was free. It only means 
slavery to all sorts of passions and vices and 
desires. Slavery to a thousand masters instead 
of one. It means chasing a phantom water 
sprite through the burning deserts and never, 
never catching it. It means going deeper and 
deeper into the mire in search of something 
that doesn’t exist. It means a hopeless craving 
for new sensations to bury the dead bodies of 
the old. It means living in a mad maze, to keep 
from seeing yourself. It’s a lie—a lie. 

“Bondage? That’s bondage. Perhaps there 
isn’t any real freedom in this world. Perhaps 
there wasn’t meant to be, Betsy. But if there iS 
it’s in decency and in right obligations and in 
accepting the price of happiness and paying it. 
And there’s no bondage like the bondage of 
sin and self.” 

“And the—thrills, Gary, that you went 
seeking?” 

“Betsy,” said Gary, and for the first time his 
eyes held a shadow of that quizzical twinkle 
she had once loved, “hide your eyes, because a 
woman shouldn’t listen to this except from her 
own husband. If I ever get a bigger thrill than 
I did when you looked at me out there on the 
lawn, it’d kill me. Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 


HEY had reached the head of the stairs 
when a door opened. In it stood Geraldine 
in an orange and green bathrobe. Without 


‘ warning, after her first quick stare, she broke 


into a deep passion of weeping. 

And when they went to her, she flung one 
arm about her mother’s neck and one about 
her father’s, and holding them close she cried 
as though her heart would break, as neither of 
them had ever seen her cry. 

“Dearest, don’t cry,” said Elizabeth. “Don’t 
cry. Daddy’s come back.” i 

“They—always do,” said Geraldine between 
her sobs. “I’m not crying about that. I’m 
crying because he—went away.” 








Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 


Fig. 4, working eyelet; Fig. 5, gather- 
img fulness on lower edge of dart; 
Fig. 6, dart closed and seam bound 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 66) 


side of the chemise on the line indicated 
on the pattern, and sew it with a running 
stitch and fine thread. Turn to the wrong side 
of the garment, trim the edge away, and whip 
it to the row of sewing, as described in the 
June Dressmaking Lesson. The lace medal- 
lions may be sewed on in the same way. 

In making the nightgown, French seams or 
_ stitched fells should be used. The lace edging 
and medallions may be applied as on the 
chemise. The two eyelets, through which the 
ribbon is passed in the front of the gown, 
should be cut and the edges worked with an 
over-hand stitch, as shown in Fig. 4. The 
lower edge of the gown should have a two or 
three-inch hem, put in preferably by hand. 

In making the vest and step-in drawers, use 
either narrow French seams or stitched fells. 
The appliqué flowers may be cut from the 
pattern given, or designs may be developed 
according to individual liking. The detail 
of the corner design illustrated is shown in 
Fig. 1, and the following method is suggested 
for a harmonizing color scheme: the flowers 
to match or harmonize with the trimming 
bands, the leaves and stem of green, and the 
center-of the flowers of yellow-orange in either 
outline or running stitch. The method of ap- 
plying the flowers is as follows: after cutting 
the pieces according to the pattern or some 
other idea, the edges of the flowers and stem 
should be turned in and basted or pressed. The 
leaves, which are cut in a triangular shape, 
should be made in the manner illustrated in 
Fig. 3, “a’”’ representing the first fold, “‘b” the 
second, and “‘c” showing the gathering at the 
base of the leaf. The appliqué pieces may 
next be pinned or basted to the garment, and 
the edges slip-stitched to it (Fig. 2). The cen- 
ter of the flowers may be worked in last. 

Making the slip: If a hem is to be used to 
finish the top, allowance must be made for this, 
as the pattern is cut for the addition of lace. 
Allowance would also need to be made at the 
bottom of the pattern for a deep hem, if the 
garment is to be made shadow-proof. Gather 
the fulness at the dart into the plain part, 
making the seam on the wrong side (Fig. s). 
Baste the tucks at the top of the front. Baste 
the under-arm seams (right side out), pin up 
the hem, pin the straps in place and try the 
slip on. French seams should be used, if the 
slip is to be worn with sheer garments, other- 
wise use stitched fells. The darts should be 
bound with a narrow, bias strip of the material 
of which the gown is made (Fig. 6). 

If lace is used as a decoration, it should 
be sewed to the top, as on the nightgown and 
chemise. When a hem is used at the top, hem- 
stitching may be added to finish. 
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A. Favorite Ware for Canning 


Meets All Requirements — 
Easy to Clean! Safe! Sanitary! 


Just imagine your kitchen equipped with these clean, glisten- 
ing white pieces of Vollrath enameled ware, ready for canning. 
How much easier the task would be. What a delight to work 
with such beautiful ware. What satisfaction in knowing that 
safe, sanitary utensils are being used. 


Fruits and vegetables contain many different acids. Butnone 
of them acts on the smooth, hard, non-porous surface of 
Vollrath Ware. Each utensil has three coats of pure enamel 
of the highest grade. Safe for canning and all cooking. 


Vollrath protection goes still further. This ware has no 
seams, crevices or sharp corners to harbor germs. No rivet 
heads or other projections to prevent quick, thorough clean- 
ing. As-easy to wash as a plate or saucer. 
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shapes, practical designs that save labor. Among Vollrath 
pieces used in canning are the preserving kettle, colander, 
skimmer, fruit funnel, solid ladle, spoon and oblong pan. 
These beautiful white pieces will prove a valuable addition to 
your kitchen equipment and will help you carry out the 
idea of the modern hygienic kitchen, all in white. 
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department stores throughout the 
United States. Write us for booklet. 
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The 


say if we look her over, then—beginning ’way 
up on Deck A and working down?” 

It was half-past four when they started 
working down—pausing about ten minutes 
for tea and cake in the palm room—but it was 
nearly six before they reached sea level again. 

“Tye had one of the most delightful after- 
noons I can remember,” said Master Robert 
when they parted. 

Dot’s mind divided into two parts—one 
part thinking, “I wonder if he tells all the 
girls that,’ and the other part pondering if 
she ought to tell him that she had had a 
delightful time, too. She compromised on the 
latter question by telling him without words; 
and when she returned to Number 333, first 
making sure that the door was locked and 
then knocking three times, she was no longer 
humming inside; she was singing! . 

“Oh, Ethel!’ she said, giving her twin a 
pent-up hug that would have made Mr, Freud 
thoughtful. “I’ve got the dandiest seat at the 
table, and the nicest man to look after us. 
Wait till I tell you about it!” 

It took some telling—both Dot and Ethel 
(and especially Dot) having the gift of telling 
a story well, embellished with gestures and 
the occasional change of a voice; and when 
it was over, Ethel was almost as breathiess 
as her sister. 

“But suppose I meet him some time when 
I’m out,” said Ethel, ‘‘and don’t know him.” 

“You'll know him!” scoffed Dot. ‘He’s 
just the handsomest thing—there’s nobody 
like him on the ship. And suppose you do 
meet him. He’ll think it’s me, and he’ll come 
right up to you. And anyhow, you'll meet 
him at the table.” 

This didn’t sound so dangerous to Ethel as 
it may sound to you. All her life she had been 
intermittenly mistaken for Dot, even as Dot 
had been mistaken for her; and both had long 
since reached the point where they didn’t even 
bother to correct the error. Dot often started 
things, and Ethel finished them; and when a 
stranger came to Ethel and called her Dorothy, 
Ethel had learned how to enjoy these conversa- 
tions more than if they had really been meant 
for her. 

“Well,” she said at last, “now I must tell you 
what’s been happening here. Mr. Gill, the 
steward, has been in—a little Englishman with 
a blond mustache. He took the steamer 
ticket and straightened the room, and I finally 
let Miss Waters bring me a pot of tea and a 
plate of toast.” 

“We're started, all right,” said Dot sig- 
nificantly. 


N THE hall outside a bugle sounded—two 

or three lines of resonant melody. 

“That’s the warning bugle to dress for din- 
ner,” said Dot. ‘Mr. Schuyler told me they 
always blow one.” 

The twins looked at each other, and both 
of them asked the same question at the same 
moment. “Who's going?” 

“You go this time, and then we’ll take 
turns,” said Ethel. “I’ve had all that tea and 
toast. And anyhow, you’ve met him, and I 
think for the first time it would be easier for 
you than me.” 

So Dot, nothing loath, began to dress for 
dinner, putting on the Paisley silk. It takes 
time to put on a dress like that with all its 
accessories, even with a twin to help you; and 
the second bugle had blown nearly five minutes 
before Dot was ready to go down. 

“You do look sweet!” said Ethel. 
have a good time—but be careful!” 

“You bet!” said Dot. 

She slipped out into the alley and had just 
reached the corridor when the door of Num- 
ber 335 opened, and out came Mrs. Durgan 
Guilford of Lenox, with her two unfavored 
daughters—those two, you may remember, who 


had all they could do to keep their noses look- 
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(Continued from page 32) 


ing charming. Dot only saw them with the 
tail of her eye, but that was enough to tell her 
that they were all stripped for dinner. 

“T guess she got her trunk,” thought Dot. 

Going down the stairway to the dining-room, 
she became aware that the vibration of the ship 
had stopped, the throbbing of its engines 
temporarily stilled. , 

“Why have we stopped?” asked the man in 
front. ; 

“We're dropping the pilot,’ replied his 
companion. 

Dot started humming to herself again, "way 
down deep, careless of the three figures that 
were following her down the stairs—following 
her as though they might have been that fate- 
ful trio who spin and clip the threads of human 
destiny. 


Vill 


At THE entrance of the dining-room, Mrs. 

Guilford stopped to speak to the head- 
waiter—a stout, dignified-looking man with a 
ruddy complexion and a drooping yellow mus- 
tache. 

“You are Mr. Hessler, the head steward?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then I wish to complain to you about the 
location of my table. As I told your assistant, 
and as I wish to repeat to you now for the last 
time—” 

That was as much as Dot caught. Mr. 
Noble had seen her as she stepped across the 
threshold into the dining-room, and hurrying 
forward, he took her in charge and led her to 
her table. : 

The other three were already there, Bob 
Schuyler and his brother in evening clothes, 
and Bob’s sister-in-law in white lace and black 
silk. Dot liked Bob’s brother, who was one of 
those fortunate men who rejoice in the name of 
Peter. He was tall, fair, and inclined to be 
bald. He also had the knack of looking smil- 
ingly knowing. 

Mrs. Schuyler was nearly as tall as her 
husband, had a deep voice which broke when 
she laughed, and a saucy nose. In addition 
to these favorable items she had unusually 
bright blue eyes, and one of those charmingly 
generous mouths which seem to be made for 
cheerful utterances and good-natured cracks 
at everybody’s failings, including their owner’s 
own. 

“Oh, she’s nice, too,” thought Dot. 
lucky I am!” 

While she was being introduced to Mrs. 
Schuyler, you might have thought that Dot 
would have had eyes for nothing else, but trust 
any girl to know what’s going on at a time like 
that! She knew, for instance, that Master 
Bob was looking proudly at her—a look which 
he presently transferred to his brother Peter, 
as though he were saying: ‘Well, old horse, 
what do you think of me now for a picker? 
Isn’t she all that I said she was? And then a 
few more?” 

Dot sat down, and somehow she just seemed 
to fit at that table. 

“My brother tells me that this is your first 
voyage,” said Peter. 

“Yes,” said Dot. “I’ve never even been in 
a row-boat before—so you can imagine!” 

“You’re lucky,” said Peter, unconsciously 
echoing Bob’s remark, ‘‘There’s nothing like 
the first time.” 

“Pm not so sure,” said Mrs. Schuyler in her 
deep voice. ‘It occurs to me that there are 
some things which are done better with prac- 
tise. The first time I rode a horse, for instance, 
I nearly broke my nose. The first time—” 

It was Mrs. Guilford who interrupted her, 
sweeping to the table as though she would carry 
all before her, the head steward watching her 
from the doorway as though he had been met 
but not conquered. She stopped at the 
Schuylers’ table, and her daughters took up 
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their positions, one on each side but slightly 
behind their mother—as two rather large lambs 
will sometimes stand on each side of the bell- 
wether of the flock. 

“°Lo, Peter. ’Lo, Bob. Nelsie, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Guilford, and paid no attention 
whatever to Dot. ‘That stupid head waiter! 
I tried to get a table next to yours—even spoke 
to the fool about it, the moment I got on 
the ship. But they all seemed to be taken 
already. They’ve put us over in the woods 
somewhere. We should, of course, have had a 
table for six.” 

SVes yar eves cue 
smilingly knowing. 

Mr. Noble passed, red-headed and curly, 
and Dot thought that he looked smilingly 
knowing, too. 

“Perhaps it’s catching,” she murmured to 
her first spoonful of soup, and was very careful 
to make no noise, because she could feel that 
Mrs. Guilford was staring down inquiringly at 
the top of her head. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Peter, ‘‘I must intro- 
duce you. Mrs. Guilford—Miss Pennington— 
The Miss Guilfords. Miss Pennington is 
traveling alone, and we have been fortunate 
enough to have her placed at our table.” 

The next moment Dot was being looked at 
for the first time in her life through a pair of 
lorgnettes, Mrs. Guilford’s expression denoting 
that she didn’t know where the fortune lay, and 
didn’t think much of girls who traveled alone. 

“A dining-room connection, as it were,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I hope it will be more than that,” said 
the suavely smiling Peter. 

Dot loved him for those words; and feeling 
support behind her, she gave one of her most 
pleasant glances to Mrs. Guilford and her two 
attentive daughters. 


.” said Peter, looking 


“See you after dinner,” said Mrs. Guilford, — 


evidently preparing to march. 
“Rather!” : 
The elder Miss Guilford then spoke for the 


first time. “Going to the dance, Bob?” she 
asked. 
“Yes, Marjorie. At least, I expect to.” 
“Lovely! Ill see you there, then.” 


Dot couldn’t have sworn to it, but as Mar- 
jorie Guilford moved away, it looked for one 
fleet moment as though she trailed her fingers 
over Bob’s hand which was resting on the back 
of his chair. : 

“They seem to know each other awfully 
well,” she told herself with a heavy little 
feeling inside. , 

“And that’s that,” said Peter, sitting down 
and beaming around the table. ‘Now for the 
fish!” 


EF COURSE there was nothing funny in 

this, but you ought to have heard the 
tinkling laufh which apparently issued of its 
own accord from Miss Dorothy Pennington! 
She felt so ashamed of herself. 

It was a wonderful dinner, and: Dot enjoyed 
every detail of it—the lights, the decora- 
tions, the flowers, the entrance of the captain, 
the throbbing of the ship. And more than that 
she liked the merry chatter, now and then 
relieved by a deeper note, which passed around 
their table. But most of all, she enjoyed the 
confidential asides of Master Robert Schuyler, 
especially when she felt that Mrs. Guilford and 
the two Miss Guilfords were watching from 
their exile “‘overin the woods.” 7 

“You are going to the dance?” he asked once, 
when the orchestra was playing “The Blue 
Danube.” » a 

“T didn’t know there was one.” 

“You bet there is. At nine o’clock, the pro- 
gram says. What do you say if we take a stroll 
after dinner, and then get up to the ballroom 
in time to lead the grand march—if there’s 
going to be one?” oe 

Dot’s heart was dancing already, but then 
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in al 5 minutes 


Simply bring your fruit and sugar to a boil, 
boil one minute and add CERTO. Then skim 
and pour—and everything is done. No failures 
—no long boiling—no worry. 


A Pure Fruit Product 


Certo never fails to make 
perfect jam or jelly because it 
is pure fruit pectin—the jelli- 
fying substance present in 
some fruits and in varying 
amounts—now extracted, re- 
fined and concentrated for con- 
venient use in every home. 
CrrRTO contains no gelatine or 
preservative. 


One Minute’s Boiling 


Remember how good the 
kitchen used to smell when 
jam or jelly was being made 
by the old, boiling-down meth- 
od? Experts say that was the 
delicate flavor and juice being 
boiled away. With Crrro’s 
one-minute boiling period all 
the flavor, juice and color are 


now preserved. 


Makes One-Half More 


With the same amount of 
fruit, CERTO’s one minute boil- 
ing period makes one-half 
more jam or jelly than the old 
long-boiling method. The ex- 
tra sugar is used simply to re- 
duce cost and improve flavor 
by making jam and jelly from 
the juice and flavor that used 
to be boiled away, 


Over 5,000,000 women used CrErRTo last 


“You can’t 
be certain 
without 
Certo’’ 










year. Get a bottle from your grocer with 
recipe book attached and try it with any 
available fruit. You'll want to make a lot 
more. CrErTOo and recipe book sent post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 


901-C Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sole Makers of 


CERTO 


(S urcell ) 


The Quick and 
Easy Way to Make 
Peach Jam 


Peel, remove pits and 
crush well 3 Ibs. peaches. 
Measure 4 level cups (2 
lbs.) crushed fruit into 


large kettle. Add 71, level 
cups (2 lbs.) sugar and mix 
well. Use hottest fire and 
stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard 
1 minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in 1 bottle 
(secant cup) Cerro. Skim 
and pour quickly. 
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The Beauty Prize 


she thought of Ethel keeping lonely vigil in 
Number 333—and the dance stopped short. 

“T shall have to go to my stateroom after 
dinner—I have a lot of letters I ought to write,” 
she vaguely explained, “but I may get up to 
the ballroom later—and if you have any time 
to spare—” 

Which was a feminine dab, pure and simple, 
and Dot could no more help it than she could 
help having long eyelashes and a dimple in her 
chin. 

“You bet I’ll have time to spare!”’ said Bob. 

“Do you know them well—the Guilfords?” 
she innocently continued. 

“Pretty well. We have a cottage next to 
their place in Lenox. Nice girls when you get 
to know them.” 

And then the conversation became general, 
and altogether they had such an interesting 
time that Dot was more,than sorry when 
dinner was over, and she had to leave Master 
Robert at the head of the dining-room stairs. 

Ethel was waiting, bright-eyed and eager. 
If she had possibly been.a bit qualmish before, 
she had evidently decided to be that way no 
longer, but at least to be as cheerful as Dot, 
if for no better reason than that borrowing 
trouble was never yet known to pay. 

“Oh, Ethel!” whispered Dot. “Never in all 
my life! Wait till I get this shoe off, and then 
you’re going to hear something!” 





FiTHEL heard it with crescending interest. 

Dot had to tell her everything, of course, 
because if she kept anything back, it might 
be referred to some time when it was Ethel’s 
turn out, and danger lay that way. So Dot 
left out nothing, and what a hero she uncon- 
sciously made of Robert Schuyler—the way 
he looked, the way he talked, even the way 
he said ‘‘Pardon?” 

“Do you think he likes Miss Guilford?” 
asked Ethel, getting down to essentials without 
any loss of time. 

“Some, I guess. Or she wouldn’t have 
touched his hand. Girls don’t do things like 
that unless—”’ She broke off there. “We'll 
have to watch,” she said. ‘“We’ll soon find 
out.” 

For the last minute Dot had been talking 
more slowly, and now she was silent for a few 
moments, evidently going through some inward 
struggle. 

“Ethel, dear,” she finally said, “wouldn’t 
you like to go and dance with him to-night 
instead of me? It wouldn’t take long to change 
dresses, and I think you really ought to see him 
soon, don’t you?” 

Ethel thought it over, Dot watching her lips 
as Closely as a kitten might watch a mouse hole. 

“No, dear,” said Ethel at last. ‘You go on 
with it to-night, and I’ll start in at breakfast 
in the morning. Then you’ll have lunch and 
the afternoon. And I’ll have dinner and dance 
with him tomorrow night. That is, of course, 
if he wants to dance.” 

Dot kissed her, outwardly happy and glad, 
but in her mind were echoing the words, “T’ll 
have dinner and dance with him tomorrow 
night,” and for the first time that she could 
remember, the leaden-footed Imp of Jealousy 
came to life inside her—drew heavy feet across 
her heart—and slowly disappeared. 

Dot didn’t return to her room that night till 
after eleven. Ethel was in bed reading, an 
apple-blossom kimono around her shoulders, a 
boudoir cap to match it on her head. And 
when you hear that this cap was cut in the 
Dutch style, and that Ethel’s hair was in two 
long plaits which had been brought forward 
over her shoulders, you will begin to get some 
slight idea of the picture she made under the 
rosy glow of the reading lamp at the head of 
her berth. 

She unlocked the door for her sister, and Dot 
tiptoed in with exaggerated quiet. Ethel 
snuggled back into bed again, but certainly 
not to read. Instead she raised herself upon 


her elbow and looked at her twin with that 
180 


round-eyed smile of expectancy which -says 
“Well?” For preliminary answer, Dot sud- 
denly leaned down and pressed her cheek 
against her sister’s. 

“Oh, Ethel!” she said. “I wouldn’t have 
missed this—not for all the world!” 

*“Vellimele 

“Wait till I get my shoes off.” 

This didn’t take long, and Dot sat down by 
the berth, only to jump up and give herself a 
critical look in the mirror. Apparently she 
wasn’t alarmed at what she saw, for when she 
returned to Ethel’s side, she didn’t seem 
displeased. 

“The only thing that I don’t like,”’ she began, 
‘9s to think how lonely you’ve been. If it 
hadn’t been for that, I do believe it would have 
been the most perfect evening I ever spent— 
except, of course, when you’ve been with me,” 
she hastily added. . 

In a moment Ethel was all reassurance. 

“But I haven’t. been lonely, dear. First 
Miss Waters came in and brought me some 
chicken sandwiches and a glass of milk. And 
then Mr. Gill came in and brought me some 
fruit. I told Mr. Gill that one of my bags 
hadn’t come, and he sent for the baggage 
master. So then the baggage master came, 
and he said the bag had probably reached the 
dock in New York too late to get on the ship, 
but that he would send a wireless about it; 
and about an hour later he came again, and 
said he had got an answer, and the bag was on 
the dock in New York, and would be forwarded 
to meet the ship in Southampton. So you 
see, I’ve had lots of company and haven’t 
been lonely at all. But now about you. 
Did you have a good time, really? Were the 
Guilford girls there? Did you dance with Mr. 
Schuyler?” 

“Did I dance with him!” repeated Dot 
richly, answering the last question first. “I'll 
say I did! When I first went up to the ball- 
room, Mrs. Guilford and the two girls had him. 
They had him fastened down—nailed down!— 
sitting on a sofa in a corner of the room, Mrs. 
Guilford on one side of him and the two girls 
on the other. But the moment he saw me, he 
smiled and waved, and then he said something 
to the Guilfords and came right over and spoke 
to me.” 

Dot checked herself in the middle of a 
breath, and looked pleasantly reminiscent. 

“What did he say?” asked Ethel. 

“He said ‘Hello!’ ”’ She paused as though 
undecided, and then more firmly continued: 
“Fe said, ‘Hello, ’ve been watching for the 
last half-hour. You look like a rose in the 
wilderness—’ ”’ 

“But Dorothy, dear,” said Ethel, definitely 
closing the book she had been reading, “he 
met you only a few hours ago, and now to start 
paying compliments like that—so soon—” 

“Pooh, that’s nothing,” said Dot. ‘People 
don’t act any more like they did in the old- 
fashioned novels. They work faster now.” 

“Do they honestly, Dot?” 


“you bet they do! ‘You look like a rose in 

the wilderness,’ he said. ‘And—and if you 
dance only half as good as you look, I wouldn’t 
change places to-night with the Prince of 
Wales.’ ” 

“Dot!” breathed Ethel. 

“Oh, Bob Schuyler’s there, believe me. He 
doesn’t just walk up to you, and raise his eye- 
brows, and wonder what he’s going to do 
tomorrow while he’s dancing. He keeps say- 
ing things, and doing things, that make you 
feel—you_ know—happy, and thrilly, and 
wondering all the time what’s coming next.” 

“T don’t wonder that Marjorie Guilford’s 
crazy over him.” 

“Isisher? 

“Is she! Oooooh! He danced with me a 
lot more than he danced with her, And, oh, 
Ethel, you ought to have seen the Guilfords 
every time we danced past the corner where 
they were sitting! First of all, there was the 


Old Tartar, sitting in the middle—looking like 
this—” : 

Dot picked up a pair of scissors from the 
washstand shelf, and opening these to a sem- 
blance of lorgnettes, she lifted them to her eyes 
and gazed through them with such a smelly 
expression that Ethel settled herself a little 
more comfortably to see the show, and laughed 
at her twin’s behavior. : 

“And on each side of her,” continued Dot, 
“sat the two girls—the dear girls—pretending 
not to notice me.” She assumed a blandly 
bilious look then, and directed it first to the 
right, and then to the left. ‘And when I saw 
that they weren’t noticing me, every time I 
passed them I gave Bob a dreamy look—you 
know—and although, of course, I wasn’t notic- 
ing the girls any more than they were noticing 
me, every time I looked at Bob like that, I 
could see them wince—just as scroojy—!” 

. She showed then how they winced—showed 
so well that Ethel winced in sympathy. 

“Did he say anything more like ‘a rose in the 
wilderness’?”’ asked Ethel then, when Dot. 
relapsed into dreamy silence. 

“Ob mlotsor thingsis nme, 

There was another pause, and again it was 
Ethel who broke it. “What else did he say— 
like that?” she asked. 


BEFORE she answered, Dot looked vaguely 
troubled—the look which you sometimes 
see upon a driver who has been bowling care- 
lessly along a concrete highway and suddenly 
finds himself upon a bumpy road—the look 
which you might conceivably see upon a young 
swimmer who has walked far out and finds that 
the tide is rising faster than she had thought. 
“Well,” she hesitated, ‘‘once I looked at him 
and—and he said that when I smiled—oh, 
Ethel, it sounds so funny to tell—!”” 

“Ves, I know,” said Ethel, who had been 
breathlessly listening to every word, “but if 
you don’t tell me, he may say something to me 
tomorrow that I won’t be able to understand. 
And if that begins to happen—!” 

“W-e-ll,” said Dot, looking as though the 
road was growing bumpier and the water get- 
ting deeper every moment, “‘he said that when 
I smiled at him in a certain way—” / 

“Which way?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—‘a certain way,’ he said. 
He said that when I smiled at him in a certain 
way, it made his heart beat faster. And then 
he said, ‘How do you account for that?’ ” 

“Oh, Dot! What did you tell him?” 

“T told him his heart must be weak,’’ said 
Dot in a muffled voice. 

“What did he say to that?” 

“He said that I had practically ruined it al-- 
ready. There, and that’s everything,’’she rather 
hastily added. “There’s nothing more to tell.” 

In the morning, waking early, Dot had a 
good idea, turning it over in her mind again 
and again before she broached it to Ethel. 

“Listen, dear,” she said, “after you’ve had 
your breakfast in the dining-room, how do you 
think it would be if you went up on B deck; 
and after I’ve had my breakfast in the room 
here, I could go out on E deck? That leaves 
two decks in between us in case of accidents. 
And even if anybody noticed you ’way up on 
the top deck, and then came down and noticed 
me on E deck, they’d only think that you had 
come down, too. They would never dream 
that there were two of us, any more than we 
would dream that there were two of them.” 

“That’s what I call a good idea,” said Ethel 
after she had thought it over. “It’s the only 
thing that’s been worrying me—you having to 
stay in the room here all morning. Besides, it 
would soon look strange to the stewardess— 
always to find Miss Pennington in her room.” 

They dressed alike, but Ethel spent more 
time on her hair than Dot. 

“You are fussy this morning,” said Dot as 
the breakfast bugle blew. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “I’m going to meet a 
young gentleman this morning, and I want to 





f The reading of this 

page will teach you 
the care of your 
gums and may pre- 
vent your tooth- 
brush from ever 
“showing pink.” 


Soft food robs the 
gums of stimulation, 


Do we kill our teeth 


and gums by kindness? 


S THE TROUBLE with our teeth 

and gums that we are too kind to 
them? Yes, if you think it is kind- 
ness to save them from work. 

But it really isn’t kindness. To 
remain firm and healthy, gums need 
stimulation and a good rousing circu- 
lation of the blood within their walls. 

Given that, you can laugh at pyor- 
rhea. You can be free of all those 
tooth troubles which have their ori- 
gin in flabby and congested gums. 


How soft food causes 
“pink toothbrush” 


Most of the trouble starts with the 
food we eat. It is soft; it does not 
stimulate the gums as it should. 
Often we eat too quickly, again de- 
priving gums of stimulation. Our 
gums grow soft and flabby. “ Pink 
toothbrush” appears—the forerun- 
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TOOTH PASTE. 


ner of those troubles of the gums 
which are increasing at such an 
alarming rate. 

With this condition to face, it is 
not remarkable that people are com- 
ing to understand that ordinary 


Hasty eating cheats 
the gums of exercise. 











methods of cleaning or scouring are 
inadequate. Properly to care for your 
teeth, you must also care for your 
gums. You need a preparation that 
stimulates the gums as well as one 
that cleans your teeth. 


How Ipana helps the health of your gums 


For this reason, thousands of prac- 
titioners now use Ipana in their 
practice. In fact, to professional rec- 
ommendations the first success of 
Ipana can be traced. 


Many dentists, in the treatment 
of soft and tender gums, recom- 
mend a massage of the gums with 
Ipana after the ordinary brushing 
with Ipana. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, a valuable hemostatic and 
antiseptic, used throughout the 
country by the profession, to allay 
the bleeding of the wound after 


A trial tube, enough to last 
you for ten days, will be 
sent gladly if you will for- 
ward coupon below. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. F8 


extraction. Because of its presence, 
Ipana has a definite virtue in the 
healing of bleeding or tender gums, 
and in keeping healthy gums hard 
and firm. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to bleed, go to the drug 
store today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the improve- 
ment. And you will be delighted with 
its fine, grit-free consistency, its deli- 
cious flavor and its clean taste. 
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42 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Tooru 
Paster without charge or obligation on my part. 
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The two big sources of 
fuel waste are over- 
heating and under- 
heating, which are 
bound to result when 
drafts and dampers are 
regulated by hand. 
Automatic heat control 
eliminates this waste. 


INNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


Je 
The 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


maintains a steady fire 
and an even, healthful 
temperature. It auto- 
| matically closes drafts 
and dampers when desired 
temperature is reached, opens 
them automatically when the 
temperature falls below the 
point indicated on the thermo- 
stat. Prevents fire from dying 
too low or burning too fast. 
Recordsovera periodof39years 
show a saving of % to 4 in fuel. 
Quickly installed in any home 
on any heating plant. ew, i- 
lustrated booklet, ‘* How to Oper- 
ate the Home Heating Plant,’’ 
gives aay, simple rules for 
saving fuel and fully explains 
the advantages of automatic 


temperature control. Free— 
write for it today. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 _ e 

2764 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Service Branches in Principal Cities 

















spent 75 years to make its 
products so dependable in 
quality that all you need 
to know about house 
paint is that this 
name is on the can 
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The clean, highly-refined oil for type- 
writers, sewing machines, radio equip- 
ment, bicycles, guns, etc, Lu- 
bricates, prevents rust. 
color, stain or odor. Will 
















piano cases, automobiles, 
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dealer or write 
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with the service rendered by products 
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The Beauty Prize 


continue the good impression which you 
seemed to make on him last night.” 

“Remember that I’m going to have lunch 
with him!’ said Dot quickly. 

“T sha’n’t forget, dear.” She put the finish- 
ing touches on. “Do I look all right?” 

Dot looked for a moment as though she were 
about to say something short, but, evidently 
relenting, she suddenly threw her arms around 
her sister instead. 

“Be a good girl now!” she whispered as 
Ethel unlocked the door. 

“Tl try to be,”’ Ethel mysteriously whispered 
back. 

“And remember! 
everything!” 

Ethel didn’t answer that, but made her way 
down to the dining-room with a growing sense 
of excitement. The sea was rising, and she had 
to be careful on the stairs. Dot had explained 
the position of the cable, but to Ethel’s relief, 
Mr. Noble took her in tow; and a few moments 
later they had stopped at a table where an 
olive-complexioned young man gallantly arose. 

“Good morning, Miss Pennington,” said he. 

“Good morning, Mr. Schuyler,” said Ethel, 
and demurely seated herself in the chair which 
Mr. Noble was holding out for her. - 


You'll have to tell me 


IX 


Me. ROBERT SCHUYLER looked across 

the table at Miss Ethel Pennington, and 
naturally Ethel had to look back at him. “He’s 
nice,” she thought. “It probably wasn’t hard 
for Dot to like him.’”’ And then, as she caught 
admiration in his eye, a rather curious reflec- 
tion passed through her mind. “Perhaps, if I 
had met him first,” she thought, “it might have 
been me instead of Dot. . .”. Which was un- 
grammatical enough for any one, but you can 
probably catch her meaning. 

“You're a wonder; do you mind if I say so?” 
asked Bob, after Ethel had given her order. 

“Now this is meant for Dot,” thought Ethel. 
“T mustn’t take it for myself.”” But aloud she 
only said,““Why?’—though in no forbidding 
manner. 

“Because you look as charming at breakfast 
this morning as you did at dinner last night. 
There aren’t many girls like that.” 

At least Ethel could take half of that to herself, 
if she wished. “How you must have noticed 
them!” she said, bending over her grapefruit, 

“Noticed them?” he asked. ‘You bet I’ve 
noticed them! Aren’t they the most important 
thing in every man’s life?” 

That made Ethel thoughtful fora moment. 
“T shall have to think of that,” she said, “when 
I have more time.” 

For the present, you see, there was too much 
else to occupy her mind—the breakfast, for 
instance; the Daily Radio News which Mr. 
Noble brought her; the other cruisers at the 
surrounding tables; but, above all, Mr. Robert 
Schuyler who was certainly doing his best every 
second of the time to keep her mind from 
dwelling on other things. 

“What do you say to a game of shuffle- 
board?” he asked, when breakfast was through. 

“Tf you think you can teach me—” said 
Ethel. 

They went up on B deck, and he taught her 
as girls are generally taught at such times; her 
poor shots greeted with ‘Good try! Bully!” 
and her good shots met with a wisely smiling, 
“T thought you couldn’t play this game!” 
Ethel enjoyed every minute of it, but she 
enjoyed it more when the Guilford girls dis- 
covered them and started promenading around 
the deck. She knew them at once from Dot’s 
description, and even if Dot hadn’t described 
them in racy detail, she would have known 
them just as well from the way they acted. 

For one thing, they always had a laugh and 
a cheerful remark as they came around—a 
laugh which sounded hollow, and a cheerful 
remark that didn’t fill the laugh. Then again, 
their noses had a pinched appearance, especially 


her reserve again, even while she smiled. 


when their eyes chanced to fall on Ethel. But 
they always approached happily and marched 
happily past. ‘Doing our Daily Dozen— 
ha-ha!”’ said the older one once. 

The sea, still rising, began to play tricks with 
the ship. ‘Feel that?” it seemed to say, giving 
her side a vigorous slap. The Princess bowed— 
a lady always—and then shook herself with a 
dignified roll that made shuffle-board precarious. 

“What do you say if we walk instead?” said 
Bob. “It’s a shame to go in.” 

So they started around the deck, and when 
they reached the windward side, it blew so 
hard that Ethel was glad to take Bob’s arm; 
and heads down, shoulders forward, they 
fought the wind together. 

Over the rail were the mighty seas, and above 
the seas a sky which Turner would have yearned 
to paint. With marvels of nature like these to 
see, one might have thought that Master 
Schuyler would have had eyes for nothing else; 
but instead he seemed to prefer to look at the 
girl by his side, as though sky and sea were 
nothing in his young life. And indeed she was 
well worth looking at. The wind had whipped 
a flower garden full of colors to her cheeks—a 
garden framed with tendrils of flying hair, and 
embellished with two smiling pools of dark blue 
mystery. Bob looked, and the more he looked, 
the more he wished to look—looked until he 
could almost smell the flowers and see his own 
reflection in the smiling pools of mystery. 

“Do you know,” he said once, after they had 
fought the windward side again, “I was hours 
going to sleep last night.” ; 

“Why?” asked Ethel, as innocent as you 
please. 

“Oh, I was thinking of—some one,” this 
accompanied by a glance which more than 
made up for those that Ethel had received 
from the Guilford girls. 

“You don’t look sleepy,” she told him. 

“Sleepy when I’m with you?” he asked. 
“T—guess—not!” 

Ethel liked that, and not only this, but she 
had found that she liked to be walking with 
this young man, liked the way he looked at her, 
liked the things he said to her. 

“Tf I were an artist,” he said, “I'd like to try 
to paint your picture—just the way you look 
now—” 

“TY wonder why now of all times?” Ethel 
asked herself, and vaguely perceiving the 
answer, she felt disturbed, knowing that she 
would have to tell Dot what he was saying, and 
wondering whether her sister would guess the 
answer, too. 

“Tl have to stop him,” thought Ethel, ‘or 
Dot won’t like it.” ; 

Whereupon she grew slightly reserved, al- 
most imperceptibly putting on the brakes, and 
marveling ‘to find how surely she could make 
the young man by her side respond to her 
moods. Another line arose to her mind—prob- 
ably a line from one of those old-fashioned 
novels of which Dot had spoken with such 
scorn, ‘‘The power that women have.” __ 

“Yes,” she continued, “I do believe they 
have it, too—only, of course, they have to be 
careful how they use it—and only on the right 
man.”’ z 
SHE couldn’t resist the teniptation of trying 

this power again before she left Bob. 

“This has been a wonderful morning to me,” 
she said once, letting him gaze for a moment 
in the smiling pools of mystery. 

“Me, too,” he whispered. ‘Times, I have 
to pinch myself to make sure I’m not dreaming, 
or haven’t fallen into the sea, or something. 
You look like an angel—or at least the way 
they ought to look—and if this old ship isn’t 
Heaven—” ; 

“Mr. Schuyler!” said Ethel, drawing upon 
ce 

x 
think it’s time to go in now, don’t you?” 

The ship’s bells were striking eight—which is 
to say, it was twelve o’clock—when Ethel went 
down to her stateroom, dreamy-eyed, happy, 
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eas centuries the ancient city of Bagdad has been re- 
nowned for the marvelous beauty of its Turkish rugs. 


Displayed in her quaint and sunny bazaars, or shipped 
by caravan to the rich cities of Europe, these exquisite, 
hand-wrought rugs have brought an enviable glory to the 
venerable city on the Tigris. 


Damascus, Cluny, Venice, Amsterdam, Bagdad! All immor- 
tal because each has surpassed the rest of the world in the 
creation of superior merchandise. 


And the story is not ended. For fifty years Grand Rapids 
—the world’s furniture capital—has been steadily build- 
ing a reputation as proud as that of her great predecessors. 


Adhering as strictly to a noble ideal, equally jealous of her 
reputation, she has kept alive in America the fine old- Your dealer will be glad to show 
world tradition of craft-skill and craft-pride. you his Grand Rapids Furniture. 
Grand Rapids Furniture is superior for the samme reason EO SOT Te Be oe 
that Bagdad rugs are superior; it is created ‘by artizans rca) 

trained for years to do one thing supremely well, and who 'Govcsetsl Bo fpeces 


are proud to put the best they know into their handiwork. 
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6,600,000 germs have been counted on a single 
house-fly. This walking pestilence crawls over your 
face, wipes his feet on your food, falls in your milk. 
Destroy him in an effective way—with Flyosan! 
Spray a room with Flyosan and in a few minutes 
every fly in it will be dead. This pleasant aromatic 
vapor is absolutely non-poisonous to humans or 
animals. But it smothers insects as effectively as the 
most terrible poison gases. They cannot escape. The 
insecticide used by the U. S. Army and 
[ROS Navy and leading hospitals. For sale by all 
druggists and grocers. 50c to $4.00 sizes. 
ba Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York 

Exclusive Sales Distributors 
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Mosquitoes, Roaches, Bedbugy, FS Ants 
Moths and other Insect Pests C : 


EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 

Including 2 envelopes for each. 
100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service. write us for latest samples and correct 

forms. _ 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 

Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Ask us for our Head Barber’s booklet 
that tells you and shows you how. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg.Co. 


Providence, R.I., U.S. A. 
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Please send me a free copy of your new 
booklet, ““How to Use Clippers.” 
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reflective, and wondering whether she really 
ought to tell Dot what Mr. Schuyler had said 
about Heaven and the angels. 

“Of course, he thought I was Dot,” she told 
herself, “but she may not think of that. And 
if she likes him as much as she seemed to, last 
night, she might even wonder if I were trying 
to steal him away from her, and I’d never, 
never, never try to do a thing like that!” 

Number 333 was empty when Ethel reached 
it. Evidently the stewardess had been in and 
had straightened it for the day; and Ethel was 
still looking around, making sure that every- 
thing was in order and that no tell-tale evidence 
was in sight, when the door opened and in came 
Dot. She aidn’t come in as Ethel had come 
in—quiet and dreamy-eyed. Rather, she burst 
in, and Ethel needed only one-glance to see 
that Dot had exciting news to tell. 

“Ethel!”? she gasped, throwing her hat on 
the desk with a dramatic air. ‘Who do you 
suppose is on this ship?” 

Something told Ethel that disaster was near, 
but for the moment she could do nothing but 
stare at her twin. 

“You never could guess!” said Dot, and with 
a gesture that seemed to clear the room of all 
other possibilities, she breathlessly announced, 
“Aunt Phoebe!” 

“No!” said Ethel. 

“Yes!” said Dot, and again they stared at 
each other, consternation and wonder on both 
their faces. 

“Dot,” pleaded Ethel at last. ‘You must— 
you must be mistaken. Did you—did you 
speak to her?” 

“No, I didn’t speak to her.” 

“Oh, well, then.” 

“Oh, well, then—nothing!” exclaimed Dot 
with spirit. “I tell you I saw her just as 
plainly as I see you now! I was down on F 
deck, strolling along and watching the sailors 
squee-jee the decks; and all at once I saw her, 
standing near a doorway and looking out over 
the sea—dolled up to beat the band even if she 
did look a bit seasick—and all her ribbons 
flying. Well! You can imagine how I felt! 
I just stood there, frozen in my tracks, and 
goggled at her. I was just getting my breath 


back when she turned and went in. First, I 
thought ’d come up and tell you. Then I 
thought, ‘No, you might not be in.’ I might 


have stood there half a minute wondering what 
I’d better do, and then I hurried over to the 
doorway where she had disappeared, but I 
couldn’t find her. There are two long alleys, 
and a cross alley, and a flight of stairs just as 
soon as you get in the doorway, and she may 
have one of those cabins that are way down in 
the cellar—you know—the six-hundred-dollar 
ones that they showed on the plan.” 


FOR the third time they stared at each other, 
till a particularly heavy roll of the Princess 
made them both find seats. 

‘““But why should she come and never say a 
word to us?” asked Ethel as soon as she could 
speak, 

“That’s what I want to know,” said Dot, 
getting up. “And that’s what I’m going to 
find out, too!” 

“Her name isn’t on the Souvenir List of 
Passengers.” 


““T know it isn’t. But I found out yesterday 


that there’s a Supplementary List, and I’m. 


going to the purser’s office right now and get 
one!’ 

She opened the door and disappeared, leaving 
Ethel alone with her thoughts—with sur- 
mises in which she could find no satisfaction— 
with questions to which she could find no 
answers. She was relieved when Dot returned 
with the Supplementary List—even when her 
twin borrowed again from the drama in pre- 
senting it. 

“There!” she said. “Read that!” 

Ethel read, ‘“Miss Phoebe Jewell, Milford.” 


“Dot!” she gasped. 
“Didn’t I tell you?” said Dot. ‘I asked the 


purser for her room number, and he said it was 
704—’way down in the bottom of the ship, 
just as I told you.” 

Ethel thought it over for a few moments, 
and then she arose and put on her hat. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Dot. 

“T’m going down to see her.” 

“No, let me go. There are times when 
you’re too quiet. You let me go, and I’ll find 
out why she came like this and never said a 
word to us about it! There’s something funny 
about this, Ethel! You mark my words!” 

“No, Pll go,” said Ethel. “You’re supposed 
to be in New York. I’m the one to go.” 

“Toh!” said Dot. ‘She never could tell us 
apart.” 

Nevertheless Ethel went, and was soon to 
find more than she had bargained for. Down 
stairs, and down again, and through long cor- 
ridors she went, getting lost more than once 
and having to be directed by stewards. But 
presently the numbers on the stateroom doors 
began to grow warm—720—718—716— 

“T can’t be far away now,” thought Ethel, 
and suddenly coming to a corner of the cor- 
ridor, she caught sight of two figures in a cross- 
alley that was none too brilliantly lighted— 
the figures of a man and a woman. 

Of the latter there could be no manner of 
doubt—elderly, plump, coquettish, beribboned 
to the nines, there was only one woman in the 
world who could look like that, and that was 
Aunt Phoebe. But for the man, Ethel was 
totally unprepared. As she approached he 
moved away, with one last whisper to Aunt 
Phoebe, and the light shining on’ him for a 
moment before he disappeared, Ethel saw the 
unmistakable tall figure, the unmistakably 
shrewd features, of Mr. Smith, the detective. 


x 


“AUNT PHOEBE!” 

There was veiled reproach in Ethel’s 
voice—veiled reproach, as well as astonish- 
ment—but if the elder woman noticed it, at 
least she made no sign. 

“Ethel, my dear!” 

They kissed, Aunt Phoebe’s lips tremulous, 
already working with emotion. 

“Wow on earth did you get here?” asked 
Ethel. 

As though the words were a signal, Aunt 
Phoebe burst into tears—tears so contrite, and 
yet so surprising, that for the moment Ethel 
forgot Mr. Smith, forgot her astonishment, for- 
got everything else but the simple fact that her 
aunt was weeping and needed comforting. 

“I know it must seem awful to you,” she 
sobbed at last, “but—but I have always longed 
to make this trip—Jerusalem—Pompeii— 
places like that which I’ve always wanted to 
see. And then when I began reading about 
them in the books you left lying around—I got — 
so excited. . . And when I saw it was six 
hundred dollars and up—and I had nearly a 
thousand saved. . . And I thought to myself, 
‘This thousand, if I’m sick for a while or 
couldn’t do anything, it would soon go, and 
then I'd have nothing. But if I took the 
cruise, at least I’d have something no one 
could ever take away from me.’ And—and 
there’s always a chance of meeting such nice 
people on these trips, Ethel—retired ministers 
traveling alone, rich widowers, people like that, 
my dear. And more than anything else, I 
think I hated to be separated from you 
altogether. And with Dot in New York—” 

It was probably this last reason which melted 
Ethel more than any other. So Aunt Phoebe 
suspected nothing. 

“And it isn’t as though I were going to bother 
you, Ethel,” the latter tearfully continued. “TI 
have already made a little circle of friends. 
There are four of us in my stateroom—lovely 
ladies, and one of them very clever. You'll 
have to meet them. Oh, dear, what was I 
going to say? Oh, yes, the main point is this: 
I’m here if you need me, but I want you to go 
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What woman would not 
choose this beautiful Kohler 
sink ?—for its roomy double 
drainboards; its unbroken 
expanse of sanitary white en- 
amel, as easy to clean as a 
saucer;its height, adjustable 
(with or without legs) to her 
height? 

Here, really, is a wonderful 
sink;a wonderful work-saver 
and strain-saver. A little 
large, perhaps, for a kitchen- 
ette? No matter, there are 
other Kohler sinks, and one 
of them was built to fit your 
kitchen. 

Kohler kitchen sinks are 
just as fine in every way as 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 


the Kohler fixtures that you 
find in the best appointed 
bathrooms. There is only 
one Kohler quality, and that 
is marked for your protec- 
tion by the name “Kohler,” 
unobtrusively fused into the 
snow-white, durable enamel 
—pride-mark of a firm half 
a century old. 


Kohler Ware is not more 
expensive than any other 
ware that you would care to 
consider. It is sold every- 
where by the best class 
of plumbing dealers. The 
Kohler booklet, which we 
will gladly send, will tell you 
more about this good ware. 


* — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Every kitchen deserves a good sink 
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Is Your Boy 
Learning Now? 


A few months ago, President 
Coolidge said this to a group of 
boys who called to see him: ““The 
boy is father of the man. Re- 
member that when you grow up 
you will be about the same kind 
of 'a man as you area boy. **** 
I have two boys of my own and 
I tell them there are only two 
things necessary for boys—work 
hard and behave themselves. 
You will find when you grow up 
that the-things you learn now 
will be the things you must know 
then: 


The members of our Junior 
Leaders’ Business League are 
learning the important principles 
of business now—while they are 
boys. And at the same time they 
are earning their own spending 
money and other splendid re- 
wards besides. There is an open- 
ing in the League for your boy 
and we’ll help him make good. 
Just send his name and address to 





HEADQUARTERS, 
Junior Leaders’ Business League 


International Magazine Company, Inc., 


119 W. 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 








Teach Your Child at Home 


by famous Calvert School methods 

from Kindergarten to High School. 
Calvert School, established over 25 years ago to specialize 
in the teaching of children, conducts a great day school 
in Baltimore and is successfully teaching thousands of 
pupils scattered over the entire face of the globe. It 
furnishes all books, materials, lessons, and guides and 
supervises the work. 

Vv. M. HILLYER—Head Master 

Author of ‘Child Training’”’ 
“A Child’s History of the World,’ etc. 


Write for information to: 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
1 W. Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


The Baby Bathinette 


Portable Folding-Tub and Dresaj. 
Combined at Cost of Che Anes ais 
5 Mother can sit or stand at the Bathi 
and dress baby in comfort and ator meta peta 
dangerous lifting is done away with, ~ pis 
€. 


When bathing is finished, one arm i 
EA Mother’s other hand easily raises eee sanile 
table to position. Soft and 
comfortable, with cretonne 
pockets for toilet neces- 
sities, 


















Folds compactly. Strong 
frame, special soft. rubber- 
ized-fabric tub, nickel-plat- 
ed fittings, nothing to rust, 
very durable. For sale by 
all good department and 
furniture stores, or sent 
direct. Write for descriptive 
folder No. 13 and prices. 


\ E. M. TRIMBLE MF&. CO, 
430 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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right on and have your own good time, as 
though I weren’t on the ship at all.” 

There was something artless in this—artless 
and slightly muddled, as there was in nearly 
everything that Aunt Phoebe did, and yet for 
all that, it seemed to Ethel that the older 
woman was looking at her through narrowed 
eyes. This look recalled Mr. Smith to Ethel’s 
mind, although she had thought of him before 
when Aunt Phoebe spoke of meeting such nice 
people. 

“That man who was talking to you when I 
came along,” said Ethel, ‘‘what is he doing 
here?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, my dear,” said 
Aunt Phoebe, staring at her. ‘‘What is he 


| doing here?” 


Ethel lowered her voice. ‘He’s the man 
who wanted Dad’s picture,” she whispered. 

“Well, he didn’t get it, did he?” said Aunt 
Phoebe brightly. ‘‘Fancy his being on this 
ship—if it 7s him, of course. It’s so long since 
I saw him—and then only the once—” 

“What was he talking about?” asked Ethel. 

“Talking about?” 

“Yes; when I came along you were talking 
together—whispering.”’ 

“Whispering? Oh, no, my dear! Now let 
me see. . . Oh, yes. . . My poor muddled 
head! He asked me if I happened to know 
where the deck chairs were rented and—just 
between ourselves, my dear, it did strike me 
that he wished to make my acquaintance more 
than he wished for a deck chair—he-he!—but 
then you know the way men are—or at least 
you wll know by the time you get to be as old 
as Tam—! But now you must come in and 
see my stateroom. The other ladies are in 
there now, waiting for the luncheon bugle, and 
I would just love you to meet them.” 


FiTHEL didn’t think much of that. At least, 

she had lived long enough to know that 
three elderly ladies are three mines of gossip, 
and no girl likes to be gossiped about any more 
than she can help. 

“Have you told them anything?” she asked. 

“Told them anything, my dear?” repeated 
Aunt Phoebe vaguely. 

“Yes!” said Ethel, with just the least touch 
of impatience in her voice. ‘““About my winning 
the prize!” 

“No, my dear; I haven’t. I nearly did, a 
time or two, but then I thought it might sound, 
well, a little bit common, you know, as though 
you couldn’t afford to take such a cruise in any 
other way.” 

“Tm glad you didn’t tell them,” said Ethel, 
whose mind had been going out to a very dis- 
tinct source of danger where three elderly 
gossips were concerned, “and there’s one thing 
more that I wish you’d never tell them—nor 
anybody else—and that is, that I’m a twin.” 

“No, I haven’t told them that, either,” said 
Aunt Phoebe, thoughtfully. “In fact, they 
talk so much themselves that so far I haven’t 
done much but listen.” 

“Of course, I don’t mind being a twin a bit,” 
said Ethel, “I wouldn’t be anything else for 
anything. But to other people, somehow, it— 
it always seems such a joke. That’s it—such 
a joke! And I don’t want anybody to start 
joking me on this ship, either about that or 
anything else. So please—please don’t ever 
tell anybody that I’m a twin.” 

“T understand, dear, and I’ll not tell.” 

“There!” said Ethel. ‘And now that’s set- 
tled, we’ll go and see your stateroom.” 

It was a small room, ingeniously fitted with 
four berths, two uppers and two lowers. 
Against one of the walls was a double wash- 
stand, and hanging from every conceivable 
point overhead was an inverted forest of 
dresses and coats, each suspended from a coat 
hanger and swaying with the motion of the 
ship like spiritless figures that had hung them- 
selves among the boughs and no longer cared 
what happened. This in itself was interesting 
enough to Ethel, but it wasn’t half so intriguing 


‘ somewhat squeamish, put out her hand. 


as the three elderly ladies who were sitting 
around the room wherever there was an open- 
ing in the woods. 

“This is my niece,”’ announced Aunt Phoebe, 
not without a certain tone of pride in her voice. 
“Miss Ethel Pennington—Miss Betts—” 

A grim old lady with a large nose and 
spectacles that made her eyes look like big 
blue marbles bowed from her seat. For all her 
grimness she was beginning to look slightly 
seasick—an indisposition which had evidently 
kept her in her cabin that morning. 

“Mrs. Parker,” continued Aunt Phoebe. 

A pleasant-faced old lady, also epee 
friend of yours?” she asked Aunt Phoebe. 

“My niece!’ exclaimed Aunt Phoebe. 

“Her niece!’ shouted the others, one in Mrs. 
Parker’s right ear, the other in her left. 

“Oh, her niece,” said Mrs. Parker. ‘You 
must éxcuse me, my dear,” she said to Ethel. 
“Y’m just a little mite deaf this morning—these 
drafts, you know—but I’m pleased to meet 
you, just the same.” 

“And this,” said Aunt Phoebe, completing 
the introductions, “is Miss Stafford.’”. 

Miss Stafford was a _ suspicious-looking 
woman of about fifty, with a trick of tightening 
her lips in such a manner as to suggest a nut- 
cracker with her nose and chin. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said Aunt Phoebe, and 
as Ethel proceeded to take possession of the 
nearest chair, her aunt quickly added: ‘No, 
no;not there. That’s Miss Betts’s chair. You 
sit on mine, and Ill sit on the berth.” 

It was evident from the looks of the others 
that a strict understanding already existed 
regarding the occupancy of the respective 
chairs, and if you had been there to watch 
then, you might have suspected that a slight 
crisis had been safely bridged when every one 
took the proper seat. 

“Have you made the trip before, Miss 
Benson?” asked Mrs. Parker. 

“Miss Pennington!” they all shouted to her. 

“No,” said Ethel, “this is my first cruise.”’ 

“Miss Betts made it last year,’’ said Mrs. 
Parker. “She tells us all about it.” 


VEN though slightly pale, Miss Betts’s face 
took upon itself an air of sourish ascend- 
ency; and again if you had been there, you 
might have thought from the expressions of the 
others that they weren’t so thankful as they 
might have been for the presence of one who 
could tell them all about it. 

“Have you met the captain yet?” continued 
Mrs. Parker, who, like most deaf people, liked 
to chat with a stranger. 

“Not yet!” exclaimed Ethel. 

“So have I. A lovely man, isn’t he!” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” said 
Miss Stafford suspiciously, “the way he’s 
always letting himself be run after by that 
woman with the drop ear-rings. There’s some- 
ing ghoulish about that woman, to my mind!” 

Mrs. Parker didn’t catch this, but from the 
glances of the others she seemed to sense that 
gossip was going on. 

“Who’s carrying on with who?” she plain- 
tively asked. = 

“Sh!” said Miss Betts, and whispering loudly 
into the deaf woman’s ear, she added, ‘There 
are some things, you know, that we can’t 
shout!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Parker, regretfully. “I 
suppose not.” 

The Princess gave an extra lurch then. 
forest swayed and made them all 
thoughtful for a few moments. 

The luncheon warning bugle blew, and think- 
ing of Dot impatiently, anxiously, waiting in 
Number 333, Ethel hesitated and then arose. 

“I’m afraid I must go now,” she said, “but 
I’m awfully glad to have met you all.” 

“Come again, my dear.” “Come again.” 
“We're always glad to see young faces”—the 
last from Mrs. Parker. 

Aunt Phoebe accompanied Ethel to the foot 
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Why Postum is the favorite drink in 
2,000,000 American homes 


A wonderful story of the flavor, wholesomeness, convenience and 
economy which has made it such a remarkable world-wide success 


HOLE wheat and bran—these 
two make Postum. All wheat, 
skillfully roasted, and sweetened 
a trifle. It is the appetizing goodness of 
wheat—best-liked of foods!—which has 
made Postum the favorite drink in 


2,000,000 American homes. 


Test it in the cup! Deep brown, steam- 
ing hot! Watch the rich cream toning the 
brown to a warm gold. Taste it! Mellow, 
smooth, fragrant, filled with flavor—the 
flavor possessed by Postum alone! 


From the first, Postum appealed to the 
wholesomeness which is the basis of Ameri- 
can character. A drink which gives much, 
and which robs you of nothing. A drink 
without a trace of a drug in it. 


_ Its widespread use in America has con- 
tributed to the longer lives and greater 
freedom from disease which the people of 
this generation enjoy. It has had a part 
in creating the more thoughtful attitude 
toward health, and the wider under- 
standing of the simple laws of health. 
For twenty-five years Postum has cham- 
pioned saner living—has fought the battle 
for physical fitness—and these causes 
have gained ground. 


In Postum is every quality a mealtime 
drink should have! Warmth to encourage 
the blood and digestive juices in their 
work! Flavor which appeals, and makes 
the meal taste. better! And the supreme 
quality ofperfecthealthfulness—abundant 
_ good cheer without drug stimulation— 


for every member of the family, every 
meal of the day! 


Millions of people have decided to free 
themselves from the taut nerves, sleep- 
less hours, upset digestions and sallow 
complexions so often associated with the 
taking of caffein. They have decided that 
good health is worth having, and are will- 
ing to take this one easy step toward its 
possession! 

Suppose you take the same easy step. 
You have many years yet to live, we hope, 
and they should be filled with the useful- 
ness and happiness which spring from 
good health. 

Change to Postum for thirty days. If 
you are not well pleased with the results 
of this thirty-day test, you can easily 
change back again. But thirty days seem 
a small time to invest in the interest of 
health, considering the years which are 
yet ahead of you. 


Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, has made more Postum 
than anyone else in the world—and made 
it better. She wants to start you on your 
thirty-day test with her own directions. 
Tf you don’t like Postum made in the 
Carrie Blanchard way, you will be differ- 
ent than most of the people who try it. 

In addition, Carrie Blanchard wants to 
give you a weck’s supply of Postum, to 
start you on your thirty-day test. Enough 
Postum for every meal for a week, without 
cost to you. 





Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the 
cup by adding boiling water. There’s no easier drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 


kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Either form costs less than 


most other hot drinks... For hot summer days, both children and grown-ups find 1ceD PosTUM 


delicious, made with either milk or water. 








Read what Carrie Blanchard says— 
and send your name to her for your first 
week’s supply of Postum! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum 
for thirty days. I want to 
start you out on your test by 
giving you a week’s supply of 
Postum, and my own di- 
rections for making it. 


““Tt seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 


“Now that it’s so warm, you’ll un- 
doubtedly be interested in iced Postum— 
a wonderful drink—and I’ll see that you 
get my directions for making this too. 


“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil). I'll see that you get the 
first week’s supply right away.” 


IG AOR. Wiel sO 1) 
MAIL IT NOW 












POSTUM CEREAL CoO., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make-a thirty-day test of Postum. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 

week’s supply of 

INSTANT Postum .. .L’ Check which 

POSTUM CEREAL ...[] you prefer 










Name -- 






Street_... 











In Canada address 
CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. G.H. 8-24 














pV ituione 
is the word! 


No girl can be popular unless 
she protects herself against the 
unpleasant odor of perspiration. 

“Mum” is the word! “Mum”’ 
prevents the odor of perspiration 
and other body odors. It is also 
used with the sanitary pack—it is 
so safe. “Mum” is 25c and soc 


everywhere. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

In order to introduce to you another toilet essen- 
tial we make this Special Offer: 25¢ “‘Mum’’; 25¢ 
‘“Amoray’’—the Powder Perfume Tale so rich in 
rare and costly perfume that its fragrance lasts all day. 
J5oc worth for goc postpaid. Or we will send you 
the items separately. 

Please give your dealer’s name and address. 
* Mum Mfg. Co. 
1116 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia 












IRON RUST SOAP 


OU, TOO, must have frequent 
use for GARTSIDE’S IRON RUST 
SOAP. Removes any Stain that or- 
dinary soap will not—iron rust, 
fruit, ink, iodine and many others— 
usually at one application. 

An efficient straw hat bleach. 

An essentialinevery home. Be sure 


to have a tube of this thirty-year tested 
soap handy. 


Sold in drug, department, grocery 
and hardware stores throughout 
the U.S. and Canada, 


Send 30cin stamps for trial package to 
Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap Co. 
A-677 Preston St. Philadelphia, Pa, 





















Woman's Field for Independence 


Big demand for good candy. Quickly 
learned. Make big money at home or 
in shop. Many graduates in business. 
Complete Courses, resident or corre- 
spondence, Write Elinor G. Hanna, 
Principal, for booklet D-8. 


THE CANDY INSTITUTE 
60 West 50th St. New York 
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of the companionway that led to the decks 
above. 

““Now remember,” whispered Ethel, “you’re 
not to say a word in there—or anywhere else— 
about my being a twin.” 

“T won’t forget, my dear.” 

“And don’t you let them pump it out of you!” 

“No, no; ll be careful. I can be very clever 
when I try—even your father used to say so— 
now and then. Have you written home yet?” 

“Not yet. There’s plenty of time.” 

“Ves, I know. Remember me to Dorothy 
when you write. I shall send her a letter 
myself from Madeira; you must give me her 
New York address. And whatever you do, my 


> 


| dear, don’t put yourself out on my account. 
| Have your own good time in your own young 


way. You see I’m not a bit lonely down 
here.”’ 

“Pll say you’re not!” thought Ethel, rather 
irreverently, as she went up the stairs. And 
thinking them over as she upward climbed, 
she continued, “I hope I'll never get suspicious 
like those old ladies down there”; and yet a 
few moments later, still upward climbing, “I 
wonder what Mr. Smith was saying to Aunt 
Phoebe,” she uneasily asked herself. ‘And I 
wonder what, in the name of goodness, he’s 
doing on this ship!” 


XI 


OT AND Ethel had it over in Number 333, 
while Dot was dressing for lunch. 

“Ethel, I’m going to tell you something,” 
said Dot, turning around from the mirror with 
the powder box in her hand. “TI don’t trust 
Aunt Phoebe—altogether, and I’m sure that 
Dad didn’t, either.” 

“Not trust her, Dot?” asked Ethel, opening 
her eyes. 

“No; not altogether. When I was little, I 
sometimes used to catch her looking at me as 
though—yes, as though she hated me. There! 
I never meant to tell anybody, but it’s out at 
last. And I’ve seen her looking at you the 
same way. If she could, I almost think she 
would have done something to hurt us—but 
lately, of course, the poor old muddle-headed 
thing. . . Imagine her being here—but then 
isn’t that like her, though?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind Aunt Phoebe,” said Ethel. 
“But what do you think of Mr. Smith? He’s 
the one that I can’t understand.” 

Again Dot turned from the mirror. ‘I won- 
der if he’s after Aunt Phoebe!” she exclaimed. 

“Why on earth would he be after Aunt 
Phoebe?” 

“Ah, that’s it,” said Dot wisely. “Men are 
awfully funny when it comes to that. And Mr. 
Smith’s quite old. And you know the way 
Aunt Phoebe flew her ribbons for him when he 
first came around. I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if he wormed it out of her that she was 
coming, and then decided to come along, too. 
What else would he be here for?” 

“You don’t suppose the key has anything to 
do with it, do you?” asked Ethel uncertainly. 

“Doesn’t seem so. Did Aunt Phoebe know 
anything about it when you showed it to her, 
that time?” 

SEINO ms 

“There! That shows again that Dad didn’t 
trust her much. And doesn’t it seem to you 
that if Mr. Smith knew anything about it, he 
would have come and asked us long ago? And 
anyhow, you’re sure there was nothing valu- 
able in the safe-deposit box, aren’t you?” asked 
Dot, back at the mirror again and making up 
for lost time. 

“No. Just the things I told you. 
and fire insurance policies. 
disappointed in my life.” 

The second bugle blew at the head of the 
stairs that led to the dining-room. 

“Well,” said Dot, briskly kicking off her 
shoes and starting to change her stockings, 
“T’m not cheering any because I know they’re 
both on board, but I’m not going to let it spoil 


Old bills 
I was never so 


my trip, either. And now you must tell me 


‘what Bob Schuyler said to you this morning, 


and where he took you, and what he did, and 
all about it.” 

Ethel wasn’t sorry that time only allowed 
her to make an abridged recital, but abridged 
she never so wisely, Dot looked up sharply 
when it came to the picture that Bob would 
have liked to paint. 

“Of course, he thought it was you,” Ethel 
quickly explained, “and of course it must have 
been you that he was thinking about when he 
said that he hadn’t been able to go to sleep for 
hours last night.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Dot, but darkly added, 
“Tt’s your turn to have him to-night, though.” 

It was just as well that a knock sounded on 
the door at that moment and Dot, being the 
nearest, was obliged to disappear behind the 
curtains that hung in front of the berth, a 
favoring lurch of the ship making her disap- 
pearance distinctively emphatic. Mr. Gill 
appeared when Ethel unlocked the door. 

“T don’t know whether you ’eard the bugle, 
Miss,” he said. “I was wondering if you was 
sick.” 

“No—not yet, at least, thank you, Mr. Gill,” 
said Ethel. “But I may not go to lunch for 
all that. So if you would like to bring me 
some sandwiches and tea in about ten 
minutes—” 

“Right-o, Miss. In about ten minutes.” 

Dot came out as soon as he had gone, and 
was up at the mirror like a flash making sure 
that her hair hadn’t been ruffled in retirement. 

“There!” she said after a few final pats, look- 
ing at her reflection as though it weren’t 
altogether displeasing even to such a brisk 
little critic as herself, “I’ll run along now before 
Mr. Gill comes with the sandwiches, and I'll 
be back about six. And you take a tip from 
me, Ethel,” she said, as though in answer to 
her twin’s sober expression, “don’t you start 
worrying about Aunt Phoebe and Mr. Smith. 
And whatever you do, don’t get seasick. I was 
wondering this morning when I saw some of 
the others—if we both get sick together and 
couldn’t leave our room, what on earth would 
happen to us then—!” 


, 


XII 


FORTUNATELY both Dot and Ethel proved 

to be good sailors, though both had doubt- 
ful quarters of an hour occasionally, especially 
one night when the Princess pitched and rolled 
together. Mrs. Guilford was sick, and so 
were her daughters—confined to their room 
and hardly caring whether the ship sank or 
floated. When they recovered, on the fifth - 
day at sea, and began to take an interest in 
life again, their perceptions were soon quick- 
ened by the discovery that Bob Schuyler had 
definitely broken any slight thread that the 
elder Miss Guilford might have been trying to 
fasten to him, and that a quickly growing bond, 
invisible but unmistakable, was drawing him 
more and more tightly to the side of the 
ubiquitous Miss Pennington. 

Mrs. Guilford didn’t regard it seriously at 
first. “She has been taking advantage of our 
absence,” her manner seemed to indicate, “and 
Robert has been amusing himself with trifles, 
as young men will. But now that we are up 
and around again—Mrs. Durgan Guilford of 
Lenox and her two daughters—he will come to 
his senses again, and things will be vastly 
different hereafter.” 

There didn’t seem to be any difference in 
Robert, though—not even when Mrs. Guilford 
commandeered him to escort them to the travel 
lectures, or to take the girls for a walk on 
deck—not even when she sent him to her 
stateroom for a wrap, and then sent the elder 
Miss Guilford after them to help him find it. 
Seeing that he was still slipping despite these 
simple methods, Mrs. Guilford grew subtle and 
brought up the first of her heavy artillery, 
cleverly masked. : 
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| get is hard work—and hard words. 


The Beauty Prize 


“That girl at your table,” she said to Peter’s 
wife, ‘I think she has the seven-year itch in 
her feet. In and out of her cabin continually. 
Running around the ship all morning and 
evening. You see her everywhere. And then 
in the ballroom every night.” 

She turned to Peter—Peter with his priceless 


| knack of looking smilingly knowing. 


“Aren’t you afraid,” she asked, “that Bob 
may possibly become involved in something 
which wouldn’t be exactly creditable to him? 
Perhaps a word or two from you, Peter—” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be alarmed—” 

“T’m not alarmed. I’m only thinking of the 
boy’s future welfare.” 

She left them largely, looking dignified with- 
out and feeling cracky within. That was the 
night when she practically accused Miss Waters 


| of stealing her daughter’s silk stockings, two 


pairs being unaccounted for somewhere, and 


| Miss Waters’ head being the first that she 


could reach. When the stewardess went into 
Number 333 to turn down the bed, she was 
crying—a Startled Fawn in tears. Ethel 
soothed her, and finally Miss Waters ceased 


_ to sob. 


“But, oh, to think that I should be called a 
thief,” she sighed. ‘‘ ‘Light work,’ they told 
me, ‘and a chance to see the world.’ And all I 
You’d 


| almost think I wasn’t human, the way they 



































Obit 


| tled Fawn’s eyes filled with tears again. 


| escape. 


carry on. And I wish you could see some of 
their rooms, Miss Pennington, when they go 


| down to dinner. Powder, powder everywhere— 


as though they had stood under a shower-bath 
And all their things lying ’round on the 
floor, as though they had been thrown down off 
the hooks and stirred around with the pudding 


| stick, just to make me work!” 
8-GH-37 


Ethel gave her a consoling pat, and the Star- 
“Oh 
Miss Pennington, if they were only all like you, 
wouldn’t everything be nice!” 


OR that matter, it wasn’t all roses for the 
twins. Every so often they had a narrow 
One noon, as Ethel was leaving her 
room to go down to lunch, she met Mr. Gill 


| outside the door carrying a carafe of water. 


“Just bringing you in some fresh water, 
Miss,” he said, his hand upon the knob. 

Dot was inside. One swing of the door 
would have spoiled everything. 

“Oh, Mr. Gill,” said Ethel, thinking desper- 


_ately, “you’re the very man I have been 
| looking for.” 


““Yes, Miss?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, taking the water from 
him. “I want you to go—I want you to go 
up on Deck B, and ask the steward there—if— 
if he found a little red book by the side of Miss 
Pennington’s chair this morning.” 

“A little red book—Deck B—Yes, Miss; I’ll 


| be back in two shakes.” 


Another time, Miss Waters was in Number 


| 333 talking to Ethel—telling her the latest 
| developments about the missing stockings— 


and Dot opened the door and was about to 


_ breeze in when she caught herself on the very 


edge of time. If Miss Waters’ back hadn’t 
chanced to be turned toward the door, nothing 
could have saved them. 

Their closest escape, though, was when Dot 
went to the purser’s office to get a landing 
ticket for Madeira. The purser’s office was 


| down two decks and along a corridor; and when 
_ you reached it, you found a double apart- 


ment—the outside room being furnished like 
an office, with a high partition that had an 
opening in it like a ticket seller’s window. It 
was through this window that the passengers 
transacted their business, stooping a little if 
they wished to see the purser, and discovering 
him to be one of those thin, spare men with a 
nose that always looked cold. He stood on the 
other side of the window, a counter in front of 
him, and a pile of landing tickets on this 
counter to his right. Dot entered, filled out 
an application blank, and passed it through the 


window. The purser glanced at it, checked 
Miss Pennington’s name off the printed pas- 
senger list, and handed Dot a landing ticket. 
This done, he returned to the inside room 
where he had an electrical heater, and huddled 
himself over it as though to warm his nose— 
a crafty man, as men with long, cold noses 
generally are. 

“Mmm,” thought Dot, “while nobody’s 
looking, V’ll just reach in and get another 
ticket for Ethel.” 

She reached in, not realizing that the purser 
had a mirror in the inside room, through which 
he could watch the window and see if any of 
the public was there. Looking through this 
mirror now, you can imagine his astonishment 
and indignation at seeing a human hand 
stretching through the little window and 
exploring the counter to the right of the 
opening. 

“Eh, there!” he shouted, jumping to his feet. 
“What do you think you’re doing?” 


Der: startled by his cry, snatched her hand 

away, but in doing this, she upset a bottle 
of ink which poured itself over the back of her 
wrist and stained her fingers a greenish black. 
Fortunately she made her escape from the 
office without being recognized by the purser, 
taking a silk scarf from around her shoulders, 
and hiding the tell-tale hand as well as she 
could. Luckily again, the corridor was not 
deserted, other cruisers making their way be- 
tween their staterooms and the stairways, or 
pursuing such other business as they might 
have in their minds. Among these latter was 
Mrs. Guilford, going to get her landing ticket. 
She gave Dot a frigid look as she passed her, 
looking back over her shoulder as she did so 
to see if Bob Schuyler was anywhere in view. 
The next moment the hurrying purser bumped 
into her, and very nearly knocked her off her 
feet. 5 

“T beg your par-don, Madam,” he said, in- 
stinctively knowing that the chase was lost. 

“That’s all very well,” said Mrs. Guilford 
severely, as soon as she had caught her breath, 
“but at least you might look where you are 
going when you start to run around the ship 
like that. You are the purser, are you not?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Then you may give me my landing card. 
Mrs. Durgan Guilford and two daughters. Of 
Lenox.” 

She followed him into his office, and to excuse 
himself for running into her, he started to tell 
her why she had found him in such haste. 

“A funny thing just happened here—”’ he 
began. 

It was a story that would have been dear to 
any woman’s heart, and it was especially so to 
Mrs. Guilford, because he hadn’t gone far with 
it when she was putting two and two together. 

“Did you have a girl in here just before it 
happenede” she hopefully asked, remembering 
how she had seen Dot hurrying along the 
corridor. ; 

“Yes, I did—a very pleasant young lady. 
Miss—Miss—” 

“Miss Pennington?” suggested Mrs. Guil- 
ford, frowning at his description. ; 

“Yes; that’s the name, I remember it now.” 

“My dear man,” said Mrs. Guilford with a 
touch of contempt in her voice, “‘it’s as plain 
as the nose on your face. Where do you keep 
your money?” 

“In the drawer here—some of it.” 

“That’s what she was after, then, and the 
ink has marked her. It will be hours before 
she can get it off. All you have to do now is 
to send for her. I happen to know her state- 
room—Number 333.” 

The purser, instinctively knowing that the 
scent was warm again, sent a steward for 
Mr. McMurray, the staff-captain, and as soon 
as Mr. McMurray had heard the story—he and 
Mrs. Guilford and purser in the latter’s office 
behind the counter—he sent for the master- 
at-arms. 


—_ 
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OME-CANNED Tomatoes, firm enough 
for salads— how interesting! Usually, 


canned tomatoes are just a pulpy mess, with 


little of the firmness, color and flavor of the 
fresh vegetable. 


The picture of the big jar will give you an idea 
of the appearance of tomatoes canned by the 
Lorain Oven Method. But, neither pictures nor 
words can describe the fresh-tasting delicious- 
ness of tomatoes canned by this new method—a 
process so simple that a child can 
understand it. 


Thousands upon thousands of happy 
housewives who own Lorain-equip- 
ped Gas Ranges now do all their 
canning in the oven—quickly, easily, 
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quarter them. No water is used. A teaspoonful of salt is 
put into every quart jar, half that amount in every pint 
jar. Then the scalded rubber is placed on the filled jar, 
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demonstrate the marvelous achieve- 
ments of Lorain-equipped Gas 
Ranges—oven canning, cooking 
a Whole Meal while you’re miles 
away, and baking without ever a 
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ful process. 
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The Beauty Prize 


“Suspicions having been aroused against 
Miss Pennington,” said Mr. McMurray, using 
his burr judiciously, “I think she should be 
called, if only in justice to herself.” And turn- 
ing to the master-at-arms, he added, “Fetch 
hery? 

“Room 333,” said Mrs. Guilford eagerly. 

The master-at-arms was soon back with a 
frightened-looking girl, a sik sweater draped 
over her right hand and arm. 

“Oh, what a pretty sweater, Miss Penning- 
ton!’ exclaimed Mrs. Guilford. “Do let me 
see it!” 

Miss Pennington’s answer was to hold the 
sweater more closely to her, more frightened 
than before. ‘‘Does some one wish to see me?” 
she asked. “This—this gentleman said I was 
wanted here.” 

Mr. McMurray took charge of the proceed- 
ings. ‘Yes, Miss Pennington,” he said pleas- 
antly. ‘We can not find the application blank 
which you made out for landing in Madeira. 
Please give her another one, Mr. Purser, and 
a penful of ink, and we'll have this whole 
matter settled in less than a minute.” 

The purser placed a card upon the counter 
and held out his own pen. 

“Just fill the blanks, please,” said Mr. 
McMurray. 

Mrs. Guilford could keep silent no longer. 
Her voice was of honey and acid—her air 


that of imminent triumph. ‘Lay down your 
sweater, Miss Pennington,” she said. ‘You 
can’t very well write, you know, with your 
hand muffled up like that!” 

In a breathless silence, Miss Pennington laid 
aside her sweater and uncovered a hand as 
white and pink as the inside of a shell, without 
a spot, without a suspicion of ink-stain on it. 
Both the purser and Mr. McMurray looked 
accusingly at Mrs. Guilford, who turned a deep 
shade of red—the color of mortification—the 
tint of those who feel subconsciously that they 
have been beaten in battle and can’t for the 
life of them see how it came about. 

“Pardon me,” she said, starting for the door, 
“T will call for my card later.” 

The master-at-arms opened the door for her, 
both the purser and Mr. McMurray turning to 
see her go. If they had been watching Ethel 
instead—as Ethel was watching them—they 
might have seen one of her hands stealing over 
to the pile of landing tickets, and then to the 
pocket of her blouse. 

“There!” she thought. 
those!” 

As a matter of fact she had earned more than 
those. She had earned the enmity of a woman 
who had just stalked off feeling that some one 
had made a complete fool of her; and in the 
various degrees of ill-nature there are few 
enmities more dangerous than that. 


“T think I’ve earned 


(To be continued) 


Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 41) 


across the top of the trim at the extreme 
outer edge of the side trim, allowing a 4-inch 
return on each side, so that there may be no 
break between the edge of the curtain and 
the wall; the length to be to the lower edge 
of the apron (the trim directly beneath the 
sul). In the more formal room the draw cur- 
tain and overdrapery may be carried to within 
t inch from the floor. The usual fifty percent 
fulness should be allowed, though this may 
be cut down somewhat. Curtains should 
never be skimped. The draw curtains may be 
finished with a 14-inch hem along the front 
and lower edge, unless bound with self or con- 
trasting material, and a weighted tape run in 
the lower hem to prevent uneven hanging. 
The top should be finished with a 3-inch 
heading, arranged in even equidistant plaits, 
to allow for the sewing of wire rings in back of 
each group of plaits, through which the draw 
cord will pass. Particular care should be taken 
that the plaits nearest the edge of the curtain 
are measured in at least 1 to 2 inches, else the 
curtain will curl back and not hang straight. 
With the overdrapery, measure from the 
extreme outside edge across the top of the trim 
for the width and from the topmost edge of 
the trim to r inch from the floor for length, 
allowing 2 inches for the hem. These curtains 
may be shortened, if preferred, and measured 
to the lower edge of the apron. If they are to 
be lined, 1 inch should be allowed to tum in 
at the sides and bottom. However, as the 
lined curtain is rather complicated, and really 
needs the expert hand of the professional, it is 
better for the amateur not to attempt this. 
Overdraperies may be finished at the top with 
the 3-inch French heading, similar to the 
draw curtain, or may be made without plaits, 
with heavy rings merely sewed at the edge. 
The valance, to be used with either draw 
curtain or overdrapery, should be measured 
from the extreme outside edge of the trim at 
the top of the window. The width should be 
equal to the total width of the curtain, that 
the line on the outside of the casement may 
not be broken. Allow a 4-inch return at each 
end to tack around the valance board. The 
depth of the valance should be approximately 
one-sixth the height of the curtain length, 
which in most instances is 12 to rg inches. 


The purpose of the valance being to finish 
the curtain and add to the decorative value, 
without excluding the light, one should depend 
somewhat upon her own judgment as to 
the proper length. In making the valance, a 
tape is stitched to the back at the very top, 
so that it may be tacked to the valance board, 
or a simpler way, which makes it easier to 
take off when having laundered or dry cleaned, 
is to sew on dressmaker’s tape with snaps, 
attaching the tape with the sockets to the board. 
The soft-hanging gathered or plaited valance is 
the most satisfactory to handle. The novice 
will find it difficult to achieve pleasing or accu- 
rate results with the shaped or flat stiff valance. 

When double-hung sash curtains are used— 
the so-called “Dutch” curtains—measure the 
top sash curtain from the top of the trim to 
the bottom of the meeting rail, and the lower 
curtain from the top of the meeting rail to 
just clear of the sill. In other words, the top 
sash curtain, when finished, should overhang 
the rod of the lower curtain. These curtains 
should hang inside the trim. 

Window shades are of three kinds—the 
practical shade of cloth, the Austrian shade of 
crinkled cloth or pongee, which draws up and 
down in soft folds, and the decorative shade of 
figured glazed chintz, made as plain or fanciful 
as one chooses. The woman who is clever 
with a brush can stencil or paint flower designs 
on ordinary shade material, for decorative 
shades for sun-porch, bedroom or bathroom. 

Unbleached muslin, sometimes known as 
domestic, can be used to make a shade like 
that at the bottom of page 40, which recom- 
mends itself for its novelty and low cost. 
The bottom edge of the shade is scalloped 
and finished with a 2-inch unbleached fringe. 
A border and a conventional design can be 
achieved by tracing the design on the muslin 
and filling it in with loose loops of coarse soft 
cotton thread, the color of the fringe. The 
loops are then cut or shaved off, giving them 
the appearance of chenille or candle wicking. 
A cord and tassel is attached to the wooden 
stick, which is run through a casing, just above 
the design. The approximate cost of this 
shade, if 36-inch material is used, is a little 
over one dollar and if the old roller is utilized, 
it will cost even less. 








THE CORK-WALL WINDOW 





Patent applied for 


*Look for the Cork-Wall 
Window. It identifies 
every genuine Alaska 
Cork-Insulated  Refrig- 
erator. 








shows you how ice is saved 


OOK through the small, round 

window in the upper left- 
hand corner of the Alaska Refrig- 
erator. There you will see the 
actual pebbled cork insulation 
which keeps heat from stealing 
in and wasting ice. A wonderful 
insulating material it is—the 
most efficient that forty years of 
our refrigerator building have dis- 
closed. 


Before you buy any refrigerator, 
look for this Cork-Wall Window 
which reveals the famous Alaska 
insulation. It is a visible assur- 
ance of the kind of insulation used 
in the Alaska refrigerator wall— 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR 





LAS kK 


Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


visible proof of the unusual ice 
economy of the Alaska. 


It is but one of many Alaska fea- 
tures that you will like. Another 
is its full-ice-sweep circulation, that 
carries the air over a great ice area 
and fills the food chambers with a 
current of crisp, dry air. 


These and other desirable Alaska 
improvements any dealer will be 
happy to show you. He will also 
suggest the right size for your 
needs, at a price that meets your 
requirements. If you donot know 
him, write for his name and a free 
copy of the Alaska book. Address 
Dept. B. 


COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 





To Dealers: 

yet supplying the demand for 
these better-built, ice-conserving 
refrigerators in your commu- 


If you are not 


nity, write us for complete in- 
formation. 
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YOUR WALLS 
AND 
DRAPERIES 





PREVENT 


| A Thing of Bea uly 


Made in many styles and colorings with glass, marble and 
metal tops. 


SODEMANN HEAT &POWERCO. 
2314 Morgan St. St. Louis, Mo. 


NAME 
ADDRESS —— 
Chiiy, 
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| Too Young to Walk 
» Yet Busy as a Bee 
2 You can just hear him crow as he 
| propells himself around the room. 
= He's just one of thousands of 
= babies who take their ‘‘daily con- 
* stitutional” upon the safe, sane 
+ and strength-building GO-BI-BI. 


M4 At your department store or order 
{ direcc. 


_ THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 


GO-BI-BI DEPT. 2-8 
i Station “A” Cincinnati, O. 























%* Brown Daisy Wax Treated j 
Triangle Dust Mop 


Made to clean under low furniture, pad- 
ded with cloth so it will not mar or 
scratch. ‘‘No OIL or Grease to Soil.’’ 
White Mop is made with Untreated Yarn. 
Both Mops fitted with our Patented Ad- 
justable Handles. Folder of other Mops 
and Duster upon request. Mention dealer. 


BROWN DAISY MOP CO. 
56A Sanford St. Mattapan, Mass 













No, 38 $1.50 
White 1.25 
















M ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
~Y* ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats. corsets, underwear. 






Patented features provide ampleexpan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Address Dept. // ¥ 
ane Bryant 38stat Fihh Ave. New ork 
STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 


A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
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Filling the Picnic Basket 


(Continued from page 76) 


easy to carve thin slices of meat from a hot 
roast. If you are to have tongue sandwiches, 
cook the smoked tongue until tender, and let 
it cool in its liquor. Then remove and chill 
in the refrigerator. The thick end of the 
tongue is apt to be more juicy than the tapering 
end. Place the tongue for carving with the 
skin side out, and cut thin, slanting slices 
widthwise of the tongue. If you have selected 
a cooked ham, let it cool in its liquor after 
cooking until tender, then remove and thor- 
oughly chill. Place the ham for carving so 
the knuckle bone is resting on the platter. 
Cut thin neat slices widthwise of the meat, 
clean and straight to the bone, then turn the 
knife and run it along the bone to loosen the 
slices. Chicken as a favorite picnic meat may 
be roasted, steamed, or boiled until tender as 
preferred. When thoroughly chilled, it may 
be carved. The most uniform slices of white 
meat are cut lengthwise from either side of the 
breast bone after the drum-sticks and wings 
have been removed. The dark meat on the 
thigh bones and drum-sticks can be sliced off 
with a very sharp knife in neat, even slices. 
If the sliced meat is to be served at the picnic 
lunch accompanied by potato chips, sand- 
wiches, etc., divide it into individual portions 
and wrap each portion attractively in wax 
paper. In wrapping sandwiches, whether they 
are of the meat variety or some other, you 
will find that small wooden skewers of the 
toothpick style secure the ends of the wax 
paper wrappings very neatly. If you are 
including more than one variety of sandwich 
in your picnic basket meal, you can wrap 
one |sandwich of each variety in the same 


wrapping to facilitate distributing at the picnic. 

No picnic is quite complete without a crisp 
refreshing salad. There are paraffin cups which 
do very nicely for holding individual salads. 
However, it is also possible in most localities 
to purchase from the drug store half-pint, 
covered, paraffin-coated boxes which the 
druggist use in delivering small amounts of ice 
cream. The salads can be tucked snugly in these 
boxes, then covered and easily carried as well 
as easily served. Perhaps you have a number 
of one-half-pound candy boxes on hand. Line 
both the box and its cover with paraffin paper 
and arrange the salad in it. If your candy boxcs 
are of the one pound size, they may be filled 
with sufficient salad for two, and when served, 
half of the salad can be placed in the cover. 

There are some picnickers who object to the 
somewhat uncomfortable position in which 
one usually eats a picnic lunch. If the hostess 
provides an individual tray for each picnicker, 
he may gather the various courses on his tray 
and select some comfortable nook in which to 
enjoy his repast. 

Often the housewife is asked to carry a cake 
or pie as her share of the picnic meal, and is” 
indeed puzzled to know just how to pack it 
so that it will reach its destination without 
injury to the delicate frosting or the food itself. 
A frosted cake can be slipped back into the 
pan into which it was baked, and with careful 
wrapping carried quite safely. We also know 
of an aluminum-covered container designed 
for storing and carrying a cake, pie, or salad, 
having two firm handles on top by which to 
grasp the container. ‘This is particularly 
adapted for picnic use. 


The Economy and Beauty of Hooked Rugs 


(Continued from page 42) 


is too frail to be used in combination with 
woolen or cotton fabrics. 

While there is a certain charming irregularity 
about hand-made designs, it is necessary to 
arrange the patterns symmetrically and with 
a pleasing distribution of lights and shades. 
Hooked, or “pulled” rugs, as they are some- 
times called, are made by drawing loops of 
material through burlap following a pattern 
marked in with ordinary chalk or charcoal. 

In drawing the design for the rug at the 
bottom of page 42 our housewife artist no 
doubt drew the center circle around a nice, 
generous pie-plate, and then formed the thir- 
teen scallops at the edge by turning a tea-cup 
upside down and drawing aroundit. Atanyrate, 
such a procedure will produce similar results. 
A five-pointed star can be drawn on heavy 
wrapping paper, cut out, and pinned into place 
neatly before tracing its design on the burlap. 

The floral decoration of a spray of three 
roses and foliage is a combination of free-hand 
drawing and the mechanical expedient of 
using a small bowl to form the trio of circles 
that are the basis of the rose. By drawing the 
circles lightly around the little bowl, there is a 
uniformity of size not always obtainable by 
the untrained hand. The next step lies in 
indicating the heart of the rose and forming 
the petals by a few strokes of the crayon or 
charcoal. These, together with the foliage 
and buds, are outlined and the details worked 
out later when the hooking is done. 

The border design is cut from an oblong 
piece of old newspaper, notched at the edges 
to indicate a leaf, and the veins drawn in free 
hand. But one pattern is necessary, the 
border effect being obtained by turning the 
pattern to fit the four corners. 

Small hooked rugs are made on wooden 
frames consisting of four pieces of soft wood 
about two inches wide by one-half inch thick. 
These are fastened together at the corners 
with ordinary iron clamps such as may be 
purchased at any hardware store. A narrow 
strip of canvas or bed-ticking is securely 


fastened to the inside of this frame with small, 
smooth-headed tacks. The burlap foundation 
of the rug is basted on to this cloth. For larger 
rugs, however, a quilting frame is preferable, 
because the rug is fastened to the frame at the 
ends only. 

The process of successfully hooking a rug is 
a matter of practise. The material, cut or 
torn into half-inch wide strips, is held in the 
left hand under the rug and the hook pushed 
down on a line with the pattern, drawing up 
the loops evenly and securely. 

To make the rug shown at the bottom of 
page 42, outline a row of loops around the 
center circle and then fill in the star, working 
from the outside edge of the design toward 
the inside. Next the little scallops should 
be outlined with light material and the figures 
filled in, working always toward the center. 
This same process applies in making the 
flowers and foliage. After the center motifs 
are completed, hook in the corners or border, 
and last fill in the background. 

In the rug with the tulip design we have the 
application of the paper pattern for the me- 
dallion and its center motif, while the foliage 
and stems have been drawn in by free hand. 
The little lightly outlined scrolls in the corners 
were made by applying a cut-out paper pattern 
to the four corners, and the outside border 
was measured off at the sides and ends with 
the family yardstick, the width of the border 
being about five inches. 

This rug has a soft blue field with old ivory 
center, the medallion outlined in French blue. 
The tulips are made from bits of old red flannel 
faded by many washings, no doubt. The 
border is of a light chocolate brown with 
edgings of black and rose. 

The process of hooking this “clipped” rug 
was the same as that employed in making the 
larger rug with one exception. The loops were 
drawn up to a height of almost an inch and 
then clipped off, leaving a soft, fluffy surface 
that allows the stitches to merge themselves 
one into the other. : 
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Lashanska! Morini! Toscanini le«*=s, 
, { cnee puBLis UBRARY J) 

Hear them in your own home tonight. Hear them as th&artists.0.4 
themselves have elected to be heard—on the Victrola. Regardless-of 
size and price all Victrola Instruments— made for that one purpose — 
reveal the full beauty of the marvelous Victor Red Seal Records. Don’t 
think you can get as good music from an inferior talking-machine by 
using Victor Records or vice versa. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up, each representing the 
highest quality and the utmost value for the money. 


Lashanska has appeared as soloist with prac- 
tically every symphony organization of impor- 
tance in the United States, which leaves no room 
for doubt concerning her musicianship. Like so 
many other great artists, Lashanska has chosen 
to ally herself with the Victor Company in order 
that admirers of her voice may hear it as recorded 
by Victor processes and Victor instruments. To 
hear these records is to understand Mme. 
Lashanska’, enthusiasm and ours: 
: Double-faced 
Canzonetta (Goethe-Loewe) 





‘ Sweetand Low t 730 $1.50 
Spiagge amate 
Lungi dal Caro Bene t 964 1.50 
LASHANSKA Bird of Love Divine 
Love Came Calling j { 1023 1.50 


Victor Artist 


To be famous at seventeen is unusual enough 
but when added to that one may claim to be the 
only child performer who ever appeared in con- 
cert with Arthur Nikisch is to have achieved 
distinction enough for life. Nikisch himself said 
of Morini ‘‘She is not a wonder child, she is a 
wonder.”’ To perpetuate these gifts, to reproduce 
again and again what the artist has produced, 
that is the daily task of the Victor laboratories. 
How well they have been done will appear on 


listening to the following Victor Records: 
Double-faced 






© aeare _ Am Springbrunnen 
Faust— Waltz (from New Fantasie) i 791 $1.50 


MORINI June—Barcarolle { 957 1.50 


o ; Serenade (Toselli) 
Victor Artist Spanish Dance, No. 3 (Sarasate) } 6226 2.00 


Romance in G (Svendsen) 


Before anyone may undertake to conduct im- 
portant works two things are indispensable: 
musicianship and memory in extraordinary degree 
and an organization that is flawless. The hun- 
dreds of thousands who know Toscanini will 
understand that a talking-machine must be per- 
fection itself if it is to meet the unqualified ap- 
proval of Maestro Toscanini. Every Victor Record 
made under the direction of this famous Italian 
conductor has had his personal scrutiny, his per- 
sonal approval. We recommend you to listen 
with what care you will to these: 

Double-faced 


Carmen—Aragonaise 839 $1.50 


Farandole (from L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2) 


TOSCANINI Bee esle— Onecare, Pare It $ 841 1.50 
) 
) 





Victrola No. 405 


e . ry ioht’s D ca a 
Victor Artist Fe eee Wedding March - $6302 2.00 Walnut, $250; electric, $290 


Midsummer Night’s Dream—Scherzo 






There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


AEG US Pat OFF 


z : Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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Vol. LXXIX 
Fiction 
Love A Serial 
“Elizabeth” 20 
Honeymoon Hill A Short Story 
Margaret E. Sangster 26 
The Carolinian A Serial 
Rafael Sabatini Be 
The Girl Who Stayed Late A Short Story 
frederick Orin Bartlett 38 
The First to Know A Short Story 
Katherine Sproehnle 46 
Half of the Moon A Short Story 
Stephen Morehouse Avery 70 
The Beauty Prize A Serial 
George Weston 80 


Special Articles 
Mirandy on Making Marriage a Going Concern 


O} TE CeCe tenes 


Pure Food and Sanitation 
Take an Orange or Two 


Harvey W. Wiley, M.D., and 
J. Madison Taylor, M.D. 


For the Children 
Paper Doll Cut-outs 
Berta and Elmer Hader 
Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
James Swinnerton 


Special Service Features 


Needlework Department 

Anne Orr 
Health and Happiness Club 

Dr. Josephine H. Kenyon 
Discoveries . 


Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 
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Dorothy Dix 25 Entertainment Page 98 
Zamboanga Health and Beauty 
Harry Hervey 30 Anna Hazelton Delavan IOI 
Letters from a Senator's W ife Verse 
i rances Parkinson Keyes 36 Veo ! 
Let Us Remember Him be. James S. Hearst 19 
. Alice Van Leer Carrick 51 Song abode Late 
Tales You Won t Believe Margaret Widdemer 24 
. Gene Stratton-Porter 52 EPP ayer 
The Story of the Biennial Theodocia Pearce 28 
Lessie Stringfellow Read 85 Motif ; 
Good Housekeeping Institute May Williams Ward 34 
Department of Cookery— On the Death of an Aged Friend 
The Steps to Success in Cake-Making 74 Roselle Mercier Montgomery 48 
Carving Cuts of Beef 76 Prayer 
What Shall We Have for Dessert ep Bill Adams 208 
The Lonely Little Luncher 78 : 
Make Your Own Croquettes 79 : Fashions 
Department of Household Engineering Edited by Haren Koues - : 
Approved and Disapproved 86 French Fashions 54 
Reported by a Woman’s Club 88 Hats and Dresses 60 
Fall Care of the Furnace 89 Fabrics 61 
Good Housekeeping Studio The New York Shops 62 
Furnishings and Decorations 42 The Mending Basket 64 
The New Furniture Fabrics 44 Just Girls 65 
The History of Furniture 45 The National Shops 66 
General Types of Floor Coverings ZZ Millinery Lesson _ 69 
STORY by Fanny Heaslip Lea is always ANP just to make you think, we havea stir- 
good news—and we have it! And we ring article by Ida M. Tarbell, called “Is 
shall give it to you just as soon as it can be Woman Suffrage a Failure?” —an article that is 
illustrated—October, to be exact. Look for history in the making. Every woman who has 
“Bon Voyage” in next month’s magazine ever voted— or has never voted—should read it 
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23, New Models/ 
Gach one «Six/ 


Gach one with the famous Buick 

valve-in-head engine » Gach one 

with Buick four-wheel-brakes ~~» 

Gach one with low pressure 

tires + Gach one ata price that is the 

greatest motor car value ever offered. 
NY 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FuintT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont, 
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Flats Off to Arkansas! 


Child Labor 
Ratification 
is Begun 


HE procession of the states has 
started, going in both directions. 
Arkansas leads going up _ hill, 
Georgia going down. Friday, June 
28th, the House of Representatives of the former state 
ratified the Child Labor amendment, and the Senate 
followed suit on Saturday. The bill was promptly signed 
by Governor McRae, who thereby gave his state the 
distinction of being the first to speak out boldly for the 
children who toil. This action on the part of Arkansas 
is particularly significant, in view of the fact that the 
state is so largely agricultural, for it is being claimed 
that the amendment will deprive farmers of the services 
of their children. The argument is absurd, of course, 
and its failure in Arkansas should serve to weaken it 
in other states. The supporters of the bill in the House 
were ably led by a woman member, Miss Erle Chambers, 
who moved the adoption of the amendment. 


DITORIAL writers have expressed surprise at this 

prompt ratification by a state which they choose 
to call backward. It is backward in many respects: 
It has no large cities, and only three that reach the 
ten thousand mark. Many of its so-called towns are 
“merely little clots where a handful of people huddle.” 
Its population of less than two million is widely scattered 
over rural districts; beyond the prosperous and educated 
communities the state rambles off into farm land, lonely 
mountain fastnesses, swamps, and wilderness. Negroes 
and “poor whites” abound. And yet in spite of this 
condition—perhaps because of it—the state of Arkansas 
is making history in the way it is looking out for its 
children. It is doing this through its Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, which was established by the women of the 
state. Sarah Comstock says of them, “They rose as 
one to the rescue of the children, and the battle 
that they have fought is one of the proudest stories of 
the larger motherhood that any state has to its credit.” 
Miss Chambers’ support of the Child Labor amendment 
shows that that “larger motherhood” is still militant, 
and when the full story of Arkansas is known there will 
be less surprise over the fact that she led the states in 
ratifying the amendment. 


N OTHER words, Arkansas did what those who know 

her best expected her to do. And so did Georgia. 
Dr. Wiley tells of an experience that illuminates this 
state’s refusal to approve a plan for keeping children 
out of the mills. During the period from 1890 to 1900 
Dr. Wiley was director of the sugar laboratories of the 
United States Treasury, and had charge of the testing 
of import sugar for the purpose of fixing the tariff. The 
testing instrument is known as a polariscope. Presum- 
ably any two such instruments are alike to the fraction 
of a degree, and yet almost invariably the polariscope 
of the seller indicated more sugar than did the polariscope 
of the buyer. Pocketbook interest was the affecting 
element. Georgia has 89,000 child workers between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, most of whom are employed in 
cotton mills. A ten-hour working period is permitted, 
and the mills may run at night. In order that the chil- 
dren may not be hindered in getting on in the world, 
boys of twelve—“if they are orphans”—may work in 
cotton mills. The warning is plain enough: parents who 
wish their children protected should not die in Georgia. 


The argument that settled the fate of the amendment 
4 


was the old one of states’ rights, and the most effective 
speaker seems to have been the one who made the follow- 
ing declaration: “I don’t want any more monkeying 
with the buzz saw by that bunch in Washington. We 
don’t mix nohow. We weren’t born under the same 
regime and don’t drink out of the same bottle. We don’t 
want them interfering with our affairs.” Georgia might 
as well know soon as late that it is one of the states at 
which national child labor legislation is aimed and one 
that makes the amendment which it has rejected 
absolutely necessary. 


If You Want T IS now possible to give the plank 
Peohision in the Democratic platform that 
Savesn states that party’s attitude on 

prohibition. Here it iss ie 


Republican Administration has failed to enforce the 
prohibition law, is guilty of trafficking in liquor permits, 
and has become the protector of ‘violators of this law. 
The Democratic party pledges itself to respect and 
enforce the Constitution and all laws.” And here again, 
for purposes of comparison, is the Republican plank: 


“Every Government depends upon the loyalty and. 


respect of its citizens. Violations of the law weaken and 
threaten governmient itself. No honest Government can 
condone such actions on the part of its citizens. The 
Republican party pledges the full strength of the Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of these principles by the 
enforcement of the Constitution and of all laws.” 


S° FAR as declarations go there is nothing to guide 
one’s choice here. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs sent from the Biennial Convention in 
Los Angeles to all the political conventions a request 
that a strong plank be adopted. The answers of the 
two big parties are given above. The LaFollette plat- 
form contains no mention of law enforcement. The 
situation, then, seems to be one where men, not platforms, 
must be relied upon, and a pledging of individual candi- 
dates is the obvious course to pursue. 


N 1922"Mrs!]Maud Wood Parkeleiam 


Some Old 

Things Are President of the League of Women 

Shil Gaon Voters, read at the League’s annual 
convention in Baltimore a citizens’ 

pledge. As principles such as those she enunciated are 


never out of date we repeat them here: 


Believing in government by the people, for the people, I will do 
my best 

First—TYo inform myself about public questions, the principles and 
policies of political parties, and the qualifications of candidates for 
public office. ae 

Second—To vote according to my conscience in every election, 
primary or final, at which I am entitled to vote. 

Third—To obey the law even when I am not in sympathy with all 
its provisions. 

Fourth—To support by all fair means the policies that I approve of. 

Fifth—To respect the right of others to uphold convictions that may 
differ from my own. 

Sixth—TYo regard my citizenship as a public trust. 


We find no mention of sex in the pledge. Mrs. Park 
must have meant it for all who have the privilege of 
citizenship. She added that if the pledge ‘“‘were taken— 
and kept—by a majority of the voters of the country, we 
should be much nearer the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth.”” You may not like kingdoms, but the kind she 
mentioned is really worth working for. 

WitiiaM FReDERIcK BiGELow, Epitor 
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THE restless sea is calling, and I would be 
away 

To where the. surf pounds up the beach to thunder 
in my ears, 

To where the salt wind tastes like wine and sailing 
vessels gay 

Go out to strange sea-guarded ports and drift 
home gray with years. 

From books and shells and scraps of tales these 
thoughts have come to mé,: 

For J was born far inland, who long to go to sea. 


THE midland has its voices, but they call to 
me in vain. 
I care not for the whispering road nor drumming 
city street. 
My heartbeats do not quicken to the thrush’s 
joyous strain, ‘ 
Nor to the Lhe music of the wind upon ihe 
wheat. 
The bees drone their contented song—but what 
is this to me? 
For I was born far inland and long to hear the sea. 


THE sky is like the sea coa2y and clouds like 


galleons ride— 

I found a tiny river just Bee Mains near the 
spring, 
That called for me to follow and it would be my 
guide; 

A boisterous echo in its tone, that yet was 
whispering, 
Gave me a hint of ocean surge, and soon | know 
that we 

Shall leave this inland country and make our way 


to sea. 
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WAS very 


ifficult to keep Catherine in sight. She could slip through gaps Christopher 


ouldn’t, and he very nearly lost her at the turn of the stairs. He caught up with her, 
however,-on the steps outside, 


just as she was about to plunge out into the rain 
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Should a Woman Marry a-Man Younger Than Herself? 
_ And if so—How Much Younger? 


The Author of 


«The Enchanted April” 


“Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ and 
answers both these perplexing 


questions in this, one of the finest of all her novels 


Illustrated by Walt Louderback 


SHE first time they met, ome 
"they didn’t know it, for they were 
unconscious of each other, was at 
-_ “The Immortal Hour,” then play- 
ing to almost empty houses away at 
King’s Cross. But they both went. so 
often, and the audience at that time was 
so conspicuous because there was so little 
_ of it and so much room to_put it in, that 
quite soon people who went frequently 
got to know each other by sight, and felt 
friendly and inclined to nod and smile, 
and this happened, too, to Christopher 
and Catherine. ; 
_ ~ She first became aware of him on the 
- evening of her fifth visit, when she heard 
two people talking just behind her before 
the curtain went up,. and one said, sound- 
ing proud, “This is my. eleventh time”’ : 
and the other answered carelessly, ‘This 
is my thirty-second”—upon which the 
first one exclaimed, “Oh, I say!” with 
much the* sound of a pricked balloon 
wailing itself flat, and she couldn’t resist 
turning her. face, lit up with interest 
and amusement, to look.’ Thus she saw 
Christopher consciously for the first time, 
and he saw her. 
After that they, noticed each fibers 
_ presence for three more performances, 
and then, when it was her ninth and.his 
thirty-sixth—for the-enthusiasts of ‘ “The 
Immortal Hour” kept jealous count of theit 
visitsand they found themselves sitting 
in the same row wwith only twelve empty 
seats between them, he moved up six 
nearer to her when the curtain went’ down 
‘between the two scenes of the -first act, 
and when it went down at the end of the 
first act, after that love scene~ which 
invariably roused the small band of the 
faithful to a‘ kind of mystic frenzy of 
delight, he moved up the other six and 
sat down boldly beside her. 
She smiled at him, a friendly and wel- 
coming smile. 

“It’s so beautiful,” he said apologeti- 
cally, as if this explained his coming over 
to her. 

“Perfectly beautiful,’ she said, 
added, ‘“This is my ninth time.” 
And he said, ‘‘This is my thirty-sixth.” 
And she said, “I know.” 
And he said, ““How do you know?” 
And she said, “Because I heard you tell 
some one when it was your thirty-second, 
and I’ve been counting since.” 
So they made friends, and Christopher 
thought he had never seen anybody with 
“See. a sweet way of smiling, or heard 


and 
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anybody with such a funny little coo of 
a voice. 

She was little altogether; a little thing, 
in a little hat which she never had to take 
off because hardly ever was there any- 
body behind her, and anyhow even in a 
big hat she was not of the size that ob- 
structs views. Always the same hat: 
never a different one, or different clothes. 
Although the clothes were pretty, very 
pretty, he somehow felt, perhaps because 
they were never different, that she wasn’t 
very well off; and he also somehow felt 
she was older than he was—just a little 
older, nothing at all to matter—and 
presently he began somehow also to feel 
that she was married. 

The night he got this feeling he was 
surprised how much he disliked it. What 
was happening to him? Was he falling 
in love? And he didn’t even know her 
name. It was the night of her fourteenth 
visit and his forty-eighth—for since they 
had made friends he went oftener than 
ever in the hope of seeing her, and the 
very program young women looked at 
him as though they had known him all 
their lives—it was that night that this 
cold feeling first filtered into his warr 
and comfortable heart and nipped its 
comfort. And it wasn’t that he had seen 
a wedding ring, for she never took off her 
absurd small gloves—it was something 
indescribably not a girl about her. 

He tried to pin it down into words, but 
he couldn’t: it remained indescribable. 
And whether it had to do with the lines 
of her figure, which were rounder than 
most girls’ figures in these flat days, or 
with the things she said, for the life of him 
he couldn’t tell. Perhaps it was her com- 
posure, her air of settled safety, of being 
able to make friends with any number of 
strange young men, pick them up and leave 
them, exactly when and how she chose. 

Still, it might not be true. She was 
always alone. Sooner or later, if there 
were husbands, they appeared. No hus- 
band of a wife so sweet would let her come 
out at night like this by herself, he thought. 
Yes, he probably was mistaken. He 
didn’t know much about women. Up to 
this he had only had highly unsatisfactory, 
rough-and- tumble relations with them, 
and he couldn’t compare. And though 
he and she had now sat together several 
times, they had talked entirely about 
“The Immortal Hour’—they were both 
so very enthusiastic—and its music, and 
its singers, and Celtic legends generally, 


and at the end she always smiled the smile 
that enchanted him, and nodded’ and 
slipped away, so that they had never 
really got any further than the first night. 

“Look here,’ he said, or rather blurted 
suddenly, the next time he saw her there— 
he now went as a matter of course to sit 
next to her—‘“‘you might tell me your 
name. Mine’s Monckton. Christopher 
Monckton.” 

“But of course,” 
Cumfrit.” 

Cumfrit? He thought it a funny little 
name, but somehow like her. 

“Tust”’—he held his breath—‘‘Cumfrit?” 


she said. ‘Mine is 


She laughed.. “Oh, there’s Catherine 
as well,” she said. 

“TJ like that. It’s pretty. They’re 
sweet and pretty, said together. They’re— 


well, extraordinarily like you.” 
She laughed again. “But they’re not 


both like me,” she said. “I owe the 
Cumfrit part to George.” 

‘““To George?” he faltered. 

“He provided the Cumfrit. All I did 
was the Catherine bit.” 

“Then—you’re married?” 

“Tsn’t everybody?” 

“Good God, no,” he cried. “It’s a dis- 
gusting thing te be. It’s hateful. It’s 
ridiculous. Tying oneself up to somebody 
for good and all. Everybody! I should 
think not. I’m not.” 

“Oh, but you’re too young,” she said, 
amused. 

“Too young? And what about you?” 


She looked at him quickly, a doubt on 
her face, but the doubt changed to real 
surprise when she saw how completely he 
had meant it. She had a three-cornered 
face, like a pansy, like a kitten, he thought. 
He wanted to stroke her. He was sure 
she was exquisitely smooth and soft. And 
now there was George. 

“Tyoes he—does your husband not like 
music?” he asked, saying the first thing 
that came into his head, not really wanting 
in the least to know what George liked 


_or didn’t like. 


She hesitated. ‘“I—don’t know,” she 
said. “He—usen’t to.” 

“But he doesn’t come here.” 

“How can he? He—” She stopped and 
then said softly, ‘“The poor darling’s dead.” 

His heart gave a bound. A widow. 
The beastly war had done one good thing, 
then: it had removed George. 

“T say, I’m most frightfully sorry,’ 
he exclaimed with immense earnestness 
and trying to look solemn. 
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“Oh, it’s a long while ago,” she said, 
bowing her head a little at the remem- 
brance. 

“Tt can’t be so very long ago.” 

“Why can’t 1t?” 

“Because you haven’t had time.” 

She looked quickly at him and again 
saw nothing but sincerity. Then she was 
silent a moment. She was thinking, “This 
is rather sweet’’—and the ghost of a wist- 
ful little smile passed across her face. 
How old was he? Twenty-eight or thirty; 
not more, she was sure. What a charming 
thing youth was, so headlong, so generous 
and whole-hearted in its admirations and 
beliefs. He was a great, loosely-built 
young man, with flame-colored hair and 
freckles, and bony, red wrists that came 
a long way out of his sleeves when he sat 
supporting his head in his hands during 
the love scene, clutching it tighter and 
tighter as there was more and more of love. 
He had deep-set eves, and a beautifully 
shaped broad forehead, and a wide, kindly 
mouth, and he radiated youth and the 
discontents and quick angers and quicker 
appreciations of youth. 

She suppressed a small sigh, and laughed 
as she said: ‘‘You’ve only seen me at 


night. Wait till you see me in broad 
daylight.” 

“Am I ever to be allowed to?” he asked 
eagerly. 


“Don’t you come to the matinées?”’ 
She knew he didn’t. 


“Oh—matinées. No, of course I can’t 


Love 


come to matinées. I have to grind all the 
week in my beastly office, and on Satur- 
days I go and play golf with an uncle who 
is supposed to be going to leave me all 
his money.” 

“You should cherish him.” 

“T do. And I haven’t minded till now. 
But it’s an infernal tie-up directly one 
wants to do anything else.” 

He looked at her ruefully. Then his face 
lit up. ‘‘Sundays,” he said eagerly, “‘Sun- 
days I’m free. He’s religious and won’t 
play on Sundays. Couldn’t I—?” 

“There aren’t any matinées on Sun- 
days,” she said. 

“No. But couldn’t I come and see you? 
Come and call?” 

“Hush,” she said, lifting her hand as the 
music of the second act began. 

And at the end, this time, too, before 
he could say a word, while he was still 
struggling with his coat, she slipped away 
as usual after nodding good-night. 

The next time, however, he was more 
determined and began at once. It seemed 
to him that he had been thinking of her 
without stopping, and it was absurd not 
to know anything at all about a person 
one thinks of as much as that except her 
name and that her husband was dead. 
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Christopher began calling 
in Hertford Street at three. 
Catherine was out. ‘“‘When 
will she be in?” he asked. 
The porter said he couldn’t 
say, and Christopher 
disliked the porter 


It was, of course, a great stride from 
blank knowing nothing; and that her 
husband should be dead was such a relief 
to him that he couldn’t help thinking he 
must be falling in love. All husbands 
should be dead, he considered—nuisances, 
complicators. What would have happened 
if George hadn’t been? Why, he simply 
would have lost her, had to give up at once 
—almost before beginning. And he was so 
lonely, and she was—well, what wasn’t 
she? She was so like what he had been 
dreaming of for years—a little bale of 
sweetness, and warmth, and comfort, and 
reassurance and love. 

The next time she came, then, the 
minute she appeared, he went over to 
where she sat and began. He was going 
to ask her straight out if he might come 
and see her, fix that up, get her address: 
but she chanced to be late that night, and 
hardly had he opened his mouth when the 
lights were lowered, and she put up her 
hand and said “Hush.” ~ 

It was no use trying to say what he ~ 
wanted to say in a whisper, because the 
faithful, though few, were fierce and would 
tolerate nothing but total silence. Also — 
he was much afraid she herself preferred 
the music to anything he might: have 
to say. 

He sat with his arms folded and waited. 
He had to wait till the very end of the 
act, because though he tried again when 


‘the curtain went down between its two 


scenes and only the orchestra was playing, 
he was shooed quiet at once by the out- 
raged faithful. ; ; 

She, too, said, putting up her 
“Oh, hush.” . 

He began to feel slightly off “The 
Immortal Hour.” But at last the whole 
act was over, and the lights were up again. 
She turned her flushed face to him, the 
music still shining in her eyes. She was 
always flushed and her eyes always shone 
at the end of the love scene, nor could he 
ever see that lovely headlong embrace of - 
the lovers without feeling extraordinarily ~ 
stirred up. God, to be embraced like 
that . . . He was starving for love. 

“Tsn’t it marvelous!” she breathed. 

“Are you ever going to let me come 
and see you?” he asked without losing 
another second. 

She looked at him a moment, collecting 
her thoughts, a little surprised. “Of 
course,” she then said. “Do. Though—” — 
she stopped. ; 

“Go on,” he said. a, 

“I was going to say, ‘Don’t you see me — 
as dtuscacg 

“But what is this?” ~ ; 

“Well, it’s two or three times every - 
week,” she said. ey es 

“Yes, but what is it? Just a casual 
picking up. You come—you happen to 
come—and then you disappear. At any 
time you might happen of to come, and 
then—” 

“Why, then,” she finished for him as he 
paused, “you’d have all this beautiful 
stuff to yourself. I don’t think they ever 
did that last bit more wonderfully, do 
you?” 

And off she went again, cooing on as 
usual about ‘“The Immortal Hour,” and — 
he hadn’t a chance to get in another word 


and! 


before the confounded music began again, 


and the faithful with one accord called — 
out “Sh—sh.” eke 
Enthusiasm, thought Christopher, shou 
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Soft, white, sweet with the faint perfume he had noticed when he was near her, it was a thing a woman puts 
round her neck. Christopher snatched it up and held it, and Catherine, coming in quietly, found him like this 


have its bounds. He forgot that, to begin 
with, his enthusiasm had far outdone hers. 
He folded his arms once more, a sign with 
him of determined and grim patience, and 
when it was over and she bade him her 
smiling good-night and hurried off without 
any more words, he lost no time bothering 
about his coat, but simply seized it and 
went after her. 

It was difficult to keep her in sight. She 
could slip through gaps he couldn’t, and 
he very nearly lost her at the turn of the 
stairs. 

He caught up with her, however, on the 


steps outside, just as she was about to 
plunge out into the rain, and laid his hand 
on her arm. 

She looked round surprised. In the 
glare of the peculiarly searching light 
theaters turn on to their departing and 
arriving patrons he was struck by the 
fatigue of her face. The music was too 
much for her—she looked worn out. 

“Took here,” he said, “don’t run away 
like this. It’s pouring. You wait here, 
and I’ll get you a taxi.” 

“Oh, but I always go by tube,” she 
said, clutching at him a moment as some 


people pushing past threw her against him. 

“Vou can’t go by tube tonight. Not in 
this rain. And you look frightfully tired.” 

She glanced up at him oddly and laughed 
a little. ‘Do I?” she said. ‘Well, I’m 
not. Nota bit tired. And I can quite well 
go by tube. It’s quite close.” 

“You can’t do anything of the sort. 
Stand here out of the rain while I get a 
taxl. 

And off he ran. 

For a moment she was on the verge of 
running off herself, going to the tube as 
usual and getting home her own way, for 
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why should she be forced into an expensive 
taxi? Then she thought: ‘‘No—it would 
be low of me, simply low. I must try and 
behave like a little gentleman—” and 
waited. 

“Where shall I tell him to go to?” asked 
Christopher, having got his taxi and put 
her inside it, and simply not had the cour- 
age to declare it was his duty to see her 
safely home. 

She told him the address—ooa Hertford 
Street—and he wondered a moment why, 
living in such a street with the very air 
of Park Lane wafted down it from just 
round the corner, she should not only not 
have a car but want to go in tubes. 

“Can I give you a lift?” she asked, lean- 
ing forward at the last moment. 

He was in the taxi in a flash. “I was 
so hoping you'd say that,’ he said, pulling 
the door to with such vigor that a shower 
of raindrops jerked off the top of the 
window-frame on to her dress. ‘ 

These he had to wipe off, which he did 
with immense care and a handkerchief 
that deplorably was not one of his new 
ones. She sat passive while he. did it, 
going over the evening performance, point- 
ing out, describing, reminding, and _ he, 
as he dried, told himself definitely that he 
had had enough of ‘‘The Immortal Hour.” 
She must stop, she must stop. He must 
talk to her, must find out more about 
her. He was burning to know more 


Love 


corner because he didn’t trust himself, and 
was mortally afraid of not behaving. 

It was now quite evident to Christopher 
that he was in love—deeply in love. He 
felt very happy about it, because for the 
first time he was, as he put it, in love 
properly. All the other times had been 
so odious, leaving him making such wry 
faces. And he had longed and longed 
to be in loye—properly, with somebody 
intelligent and educated as well as ador- 
able. These three: but the greatest of 
these was the being adorable. 

Out of the corners of his eyes he stole a 
glance at her. She didn’t look tired any 
more. What ideal things these dark taxis 
were, if only the other person happened 
to be in love as well! Would she ever be? 
Would she ever be again, or was all that 
buried with that scoundrel George? She 
had been fond of George: she had called 
him “poor darling’; but then one easily 
called the dead ‘‘poor darlings,” and grew 
fond of them in proportion as the time 
grew long since they had left off being 
alive and obstructive. 

“Where do you want me to drop you?” 
she asked. 

“We've passed it,” he said. ‘At least, 
he hasn’t gone anywhere near it. I 
live in Wyndham Place. Il see you 
safely home and then take him on.” 





“die if you don’t,” but he was afraid that 
might put her off, though he’d be hanged, 


he said to himself, if it wasn’t very likely | 


perfectly true, so he quickly substituted, 
“T shall be in London all next Sunday.” 

They were at the bottom of Hertford 
Street. They were rushing along it. Even 
while he was speaking they were there, 
at No. 90a. With a grinding of the brakes 
the taxi pulled up—a violent taxi, the most 
violent he had ever met; and he might 
just as easily have had the luck to get 
one of those slow, cautious, ancient ones, 
driven by bearded patriarchs who always 
came to his call when he had to catch a 
train or was late for a dinner, and always 
at every cross-street drew back with an 
old-world courtesy and encouraged even 
horse traffic to pass along first. 

“May I come next Sunday?” he asked, 
obliged to lean across her and open the 
door because she was preparing, as he 
didn’t move and merely sat there, to open 
it herself. “No—don’t get out,” he said 
quickly, as she showed signs of going to. 
“It’s no use standing in the wet. Wait 
here while I go and ring—” _ 

“But look—I have a latchkey,” she said. 
“Besides, the night porter is there.” 

The night porter was, and hearing a taxi 
stop, he opened the door at that moment. 


“And about Sunday?” asked Christopher — 


with a desperate persistence, as he 
helped her out. 





about her before the infernally fast | 
taxi arrived at her home. And she 
would do nothing, as they bumped 
furiously along, but quote and 
ecstasize. 

That was a good word, he thought, 
as it came into his head, and he was 
so much pleased with it that he said 
it out loud. “TI wish you wouldn’t 
ecstasize,” he said. ‘‘Not now. Not 
for the next few minutes.” 

“Ecstasize?” she repeated, won- 
dering. 

‘“‘Aren’t your shoes wet? Crossing 
that soaking pavement? I’m sure 
they must be wet—”’ 

And he reached down, and began 
to wipe their soles, too, with his 
handkerchief. 

She watched him, a little sur- 
prised, but still passive. This was 
what it was to be young. One squan- 
dered a beautiful clean handkerchief 
on a woman’s dirty shoes without 
thinking twice. She observed the 
thickness of his hair as he bent over 
her shoes. She had forgotten how 
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By Margaret Widdemer 


If Love were only blowing 
As the light winds blow, 
*Twixt your heart and my heart 
Tossing to and fro, 
If Love were only drifting 
Like a leaf on air, 
Love would be a little thing, 
And who would care? 


But, oh, Love that seemed so light 
When you and I began 
Is weary as a winter night 
And heavy as a man; 
Love that we were playing with, 
A feathered toy we threw, 
Love’s a fetter, Love’s a chain, 
And what shall we do? 


5 ““Yes—do come and see me,” she 
said, smiling up at him her friendly, 
her adorable smile, and his spirits 
leaped up to heaven. ‘Only not this 
Sunday,” she added, and his spirits 
plunged down with a bang to earth. 

“Why not this Sunday?” he asked. 
“I shall be free the whole day.” 

“Yes, but I won’t,” she said laugh- 
ing, for he amused her. “At least, I 
feel sure there is something—” she 
knitted her brows, trying to remem- 
ber. ‘Oh, yes—” she said, “Stephen. 
I’ve promised to go out with him.” 

“Stephen?” 

His heart stood still. George was 
settled, completely, felicitously, and 
now here was Stephen. S 

Then, just as the door was going 
to shut on her, leaving him out there 
alone, a warm and comforting light 
flooded his understanding: Stephen 
was her son; her little son, her only 
| little son. Hateful as it was to reflect 

upon—really marriage was most 
horrible—George had perpetuated 
himself, and this delicate small thing, 








thick the hair of the young could be, 





having now so long contemplated 
only heads that were elderly. 
To him in the half-darkness of the taxi 


she looked really exactly like the dream, ° 


the warm, round, cosy, delicious dream, 
lonely devils like himself were always 
dreaming, forlornly hugging their pil- 
lows. And as for her feet—he abruptly 
left off drying them. The next thing 
he felt he would be doing would be kneel- 
ing down and kissing them, and he was 
afraid she mightn’t like that, and would 
be angry with him, and never let him see 
her again. 

“You've spoilt your handkerchief,” she 
remarked, as he put it, all muddy, into 
his pocket. 

“I don’t look at it like that,” he said, 
staring straight out of the front windows 
and sitting up very stiff and away in his 


“It’s very kind of you,” she said, “but 
you'll have to let me pay my share.” 

“And I say,” he went on quickly, waving 
whatever she was doing with her purse 
impatiently aside, for by now they were 
careering across Berkeley Square and he 
knew the time was short, “you haven’t 
said if I may come and see you. I would 
like so frightfully to come and see you. 
There are such a lot of things I want to 
say—I mean, hear you say. And we do 
nothing but talk about that infernal 
‘Immortal Hour.’ ” 

“What? Why, I thought vou loved it!” 

“OF course, I love it, but it isn’t every- 
thing. And we’ve given it a fairly good 
innings, haven’t we? Do let me come and 
see you. I shall—” he was going to say, 





this exquisite, soft, little creature, 

had been the vehicle for his foolish 

wish to carry on his silly name. 
“T suppose,” he said, detaining her, his 
hat still in his hand, the rain falling on his 
bare head, the porter holding the door open 
and looking on, ‘‘you’re taking him to the 
Zoo?” 
He could think of no place so likely as the 


Zoo on Sunday with Stephen, and to the © 


Zoo he also would go, and have a look at 
those jolly little monkeys again. 

“The Zoo?” she repeated, puzzled. 

.Then she began to laugh. “I wonder,” 
she said, her face brimming over with 
laughter, ‘‘why you think Stephen wants 
to be taken to the Zoo? Poor darling”— 
another poor darling, and this time a live 
one—‘‘why, he’s as old as I am.” 

As old as she was. Stephen. : 

Shewaved a hand. (Continued on page1o2) 






“Co’se hit’s a shock to Maud Violet to fin’ 


_instid of one of dem movin’ 





out dat she’s 


picture heroes. An’ Si gits 





married to a he-man 
a jolt, too, when he 


finds out dat Maud Violet ain’t no pin-feathered angel, but jest a human woman” 


MIRAN DY 


On Making Marriage a Going Concern 


E ODDER day, me an’ Sis Peruna 
was a-passin’ a pleasant and 
profitable evenin’ scandalizin’ our 
fren’s, when she up and say to me, 

“Sis Mirandy, is you done heard dat 
Maud Violet and Si Johnsing is gwine to 
git a divorsh?”’ 

“De Lawd save and preserve us!”’ sclaims 
I. “Why, I ain’t no mo’ dan paid de 
fo’th instalment on dat wedding gift dat 
I pussented ’em wid when dey got mar- 
aedee 5 

“Uh-huh,” spons Sis Peruna, clucking 
her tongue ag’inst her new sto’ teeth, 
“folks gits married, and unmarried, so 
quick dese days dat a bridal present ought 
to have some sort of a string to hit so dat 
you could pull hit back ef so be de wedding 
didn’t stick. Gawd knows dat hit’s bad 
enough to have to take de money dat you 
done save up for one of dese here new 
plaid sportin’ skirts and a saucepan hat, 
to buy a wedding gift for yo’ fren’s, when 
dey gits married de fust time, but when 
dey swaps partners three or fo’ times, and 


ae oto thay Dix 


ener ated by 
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you has to come across on ev’y occasion, 
hit sho’ly does keep you busted.” 

“Dat’s de true word, Sis Peruna,” I 
says, ‘‘an’ I lay dat ef I had back all of de 
near-silver dat I is given as weddin’ 
presents, an’ dat divorshees is eatin’ out 
of dis ve’y minute, I wouldn’t have to be 
runnin’ all over de neighborhood borrowin’ 
spoons ev’y time de Daughters of “I Will 
Arise” meets wid me. Ef I was bossin’ 
things, and layin’ down de law, I would 
han’ out de bridal presents at de Golden 
Wedding instid of at de trial marriage lak 
dey does now.” 

“Amen,” spons Sis Peruna. “Bless de 
Lamb for dem what has had de strength 
to endure! Hit’s de ones dat has fought 
de good fight dat is entitle to de rewards.” 

~Massuin, (dat Ss" SO. ssayso dae But,” 
I axes, ‘whut is done happen dat makes 
Maud Violet and Si in sich a hurry to break 


out of de holy estate? Is Si been chasin’ 
around wid dat yaller huzzy whut tried 
to catch him befo’ Maud Violet got her 
clutch on him? Or is Maud Violet been 
castin’ sheep’s eyes at dat buck barber 
whut’s always hangin’ around de married 
women an’ tellin’ ’em how much better 
he onderstands ’em dan deir husbands 
does?” 

““Naw’m,” says Sis Peruna, “dey ain’t 
nothin’ de matter wid Maud Violet and 
Si, ceptin’ dat dey is sorter lost deir taste 
for each odder, and is diskivered dat dey 
is got de incomparability of temper.” 

“Shoo,” spons I, “dat ain’t nothin’ to 
bust up a home over. We’s all got dat, an’ 
ef we didn’t have nothin’ to do wid no- 
body ceptin’ dem whut thought jest lak 
we does, and believed jest lak we does, 
and had de same taste in ev’ything dat we 
has from politicks to pie, we’d be mighty 
lonesome, for we would have to flock by 
ourselves. 

“As for me, I wouldn’t have one of dese 
here yes-yessers (Continued on Be 248) 
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Honeymoon Hin 


TL aistsr ae, dae 
Leslie Benson 


The story of 
a woman who 
made her own 
heartbreak 
SiCgaOnGies GS cit 


weapon to help 
her fight for 


another wom- 
ans happiness 


ITH the crisp, brown leaves all 

a-rustle under her feet—with the 

blue autumn skies smiling down 

at her through the thin curtain 
of leaves that still clung gallantly to their 
boughs—Mary Carleton started to climb 
the hill. She walked with a strange droop- 
ing weariness, although her figure was slim 
with the slenderness of the early years, 
though her hair still showed glints of gold 
in its brownness. She carried her black 
hat, with its blacker veil, in one white 
hand. The other hand swayed limply at 
her side, like something scarcely alive. 
And her deep eyes looked up the steepness 
of the hill into the very soul of a yesterday. 

She had never climbed that hill when 
autumn lay upon the land. Never—be- 
fore. She had laughed her way up the 
incline—had raced boyishly down the slope 
of it—when May was on the land. When 
blossoms, tumbling from the trees, had 
touched her cheek in passing. When the 
breeze of springtime had called and whis- 
pered and hummed a love song. When 
arms had waited, at the top of the hill, 
to fold her close. When lips had yearned, 
at the foot of it, to lie against her lips . 

In the newness of their joy they had 
christened the place “‘Honeymoon Hill.” 
The cottage at the brow of it had known 
another name, but that came softly, swiftly, 
from their hearts. They had planned, all 
through the year and a half of their mar- 
riage, to buy the cottage some day. It 
had seemed profane to them, the thought 
that other people were permitted to rent 
that house of dreams. 

“Even,” Mary had been wont to say, 
“even though we’ve got to stay close to 
work and the city, just owning the house 
would be pretty wonderful. And we could 
go back there every spring—”’ 

Her voice had softened at the “every 
spring,” and she had looked mistily into 
other eyes that were suddenly misty, too. 

That was the joy of being married to 
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Jim! One could cry, if necessary, in front 
of him. One could chuckle with him over 
things that no one else, in all the world, 
could laugh about. One could tell, to him, 
all the silly plans for a future. One could 
show him, without fear of misunderstand- 
ing, the secret places of the heart . . . 
Well, they had never bought the house. 
They had planned on the May of their first 
anniversary to re-visit it. But the plan 
had shattered—as do so many plans. The 
man who rented the cottage had answered 
their letter with a terse telegram. ‘‘Place 
already rented,” the frugally worded mes- 
sage had told them. And so they had gone 
to the seashore, instead. And had enjoyed 
it—for they had so enjoyed everything! 
Spring and summer and autumn! 
Laughter had died with the coming of 
autumn. And love had been locked into 
a little box that held the fragments of un- 
forgettable thin~s. And Mary Carleton 
had smoothed tue soft black of her frock 
with a shaking hand and had told herself 
that the sunshine of the world had passed 








with the going of the mirth and the love. 

But, strangely enough, she had wanted, 
even in her loneliness, to see the little house 
again. Not knowing why she so wanted 
to see it, for the sight of its low, raftered 
hall, its narrow, leaded windows, would 
tear her soul to shreds. Not knowing why 
she wanted to see it, but feeling that she 
must! The cottage on the hilltop would 
hold so much of Jim—it could not help 
but hold the faint pulse-beat of the ro- 
mance and the wonder that was Jim! 

All at once, the weariness half forgotten, 
Mary Carleton’s feet were hurrying along 
the rocky little path. Here was the wee 


Christmassy pine tree that they had gar- 


landed with flowers. Here the green place 
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that had been a fairy ring in the moonlight. 
Here the low, stubby branch that Jim had 
always held away from her face—demand- 


ing tollashedidit! Mary Carleton passed 
the low branch with eyes tightly closed 
and shuddered as the stiff ends of it struck 
against her brow. And then—then—even 

with her eyes shut, she knew that the path 
was turning. Turning in at a paneled 
green door with a knocker of bronze set 
upon the middle panel... 


[HE cottage was unchanged. Remem- 

bering how Jim had lifted her across 

the threshold, Mary Carleton hesitated 

before setting her foot upon the sill. The 

door swung in quietly, too quietly. And 

Mary Carleton stood in the low, unforget- 

» table room that had served as living-room 
and dining-room to them. 

The room seemed darker than she had 
known it, in memory. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of the season—autumn sunshine can 
not hold the newness, the warmth, of May’s 
radiance. Perhaps it was because Jim’s 
eyes had been so vividly blue; because his 
hair, always ruffled, had reflected the light 
of the out-of-doors. Mary Carleton 
wished poignantly that she had not 
come—and heard herself sob, in the 
stillness. 
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The cottage—for all its magic—had 
never boasted an echo. Often, when her 
heart had beat so high that it had come 
close to bursting, Mary had imagined an 
echo. And had discovered that it was 
Jim’s heart keeping rhythm with her own, 
that she heard. And yet, as her sob crept 
away, a gray little ghost in the stillness, 
Mary heard another sob—a sob choking 
and wistful. It frightened her, almost, 
this reflection of heartbreak that the house 
had built for itself. She listened, every 
fiber of her alert, and heard another sob. 
And another. No, it was not an echo! 
Somebody else was unhappy. Some one 
else was fostering a weary soul. 

The sound, prolonged and pitiful, seemed 
to come from the tiny bedroom that opened 
off the living-room. A chintz curtain, 
gayly flowered—the same curtain that she 
and Jim had hung there—made it quite 
private. Without thinking, governed by 
an emotion that was wholly sympathetic, 
Mary Carleton laid a white hand upon the 


angster 





With a whirl, the girl was 
sitting erect. “‘What are 
you doing here?”’ she ques- 
tioned. Mary Carleton 
found herself unable to 
answer the simple question 


‘flowered chintz. With a 
wee rustle the curtain 
swung aside. 
Face down, upon the 
old four-poster, lay a 
girl. Her face burrow- 
ing into her folded arms. 
Her small, daintily-shod 
feet dangling, in a help- 
less way, over the bed’s 
edge. Unaware of Mary 
standing in the door- 
way, she continued to 
sob, with a rising cres- 
cendo of hysteria under- 
_lying each cry. It was 
because of the hysteria that Mary spoke. 

“But—” she said, haltingly. And then, 
“Can I help?” 

With a whirl, a spring, a twist of shining 
slippers and tousled head, the girl was sit- 
ting erect, amazement struggling with the 
tears that hurried from her gray eyes. 
“What are you doing here?” she questioned 
in a voice that quavered and broke. “I 
thought that I—was quite—alone.”’ 

Mary Carleton found herself unable to 
answer the girl’s so simple question. What 
was she doing there? It was hard to say. 
When at last she spoke, her voice, too, 
held a quaver. 

“T was coming back,” she said simply. 

The girl—she was so young, little more 
than a child!—stared at Mary. And then 


she began to cry again. Through her tears 
she spoke. 
“T was coming back, too—” she said. 


“J—I was here on my honeymoon, last 
spring. Only a few months ago. The 
man—who rented us the place—he said it 
was a favorite with people on honeymoons. 
We—weliked it. Only a few months ago!”’ 

With her hands clasped, like a tired 
young saint’s hands, upon her breast, Mary 
Carleton listened, her face a white mask. 
This girl—she had lived in thezr house, their 


almost sacred little house. All at once 
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Mary Carleton saw the ghosts of other 
honeymooners—a long line of them. 
Laughing, kissing . They crowded 


out the presence that she had come to find. 

“So—” she said at last, and slowly, 
“so you were here, last spring? How— 
how does it happen that you've come back 

—alone?”’ 

"The girl, frankly weeping, did not resent 
the question—though she might have. 
She spoke between tight, little gasps. 

“I’ve separated from my husband,” she 
told the woman in black. ‘We don’t love 
—each other—any more!” 

Her tear-stained face went down, in an 
almost frightened way, into her hands. 

Only the space of a few years divided 
them, but suddenly Mary Carleton felt 
old, very old and wise. Crossing the room 
swiftly, she seated herself upon the bed 
and took the shaking figure into her arms. 
- “There, dear,’’ she-soothed, “there. 
You mustn’t cry so. There! Perhaps, if 
you tell me about it, it will help—some. 
Telling often helps. Don’t think that I 
won’t understand!” 

Sympathy, at the right time, is very 
sweet. With a muffled cry the girl had 
burrowed her face into the kindly 
shoulder. As Mary Carleton’s arms 
crept around her, the sobbing ceased, 
and the girl spoke. 

It was a small story that she told. 

A story of youth, stubborn and unad- 
justable and lacking in a sense of humor. 
Of youth that is too frank, sometimes, 
and too ready to hurt that which: it 
most loves. It was because she had 
taken out the new roadster, all by her- 
self. Meaning to meet Theo, of course. 
But then she saw Lawrence, the 
boy she’d been engaged to (a note of 
pride, here, the pride of being a desired 
woman) before she met Theo. And 
he had hailed her—and, well, she had 
to offer him a lift, didn’t she? How 
was she to know that his destination 
lay past Theo’s office? And how could 
she know that Theo would be waiting, 
outside his office, for a street car? And 
how could she have guessed that Theo 
would be so angry? Would make a 
scene in front of Lawrence? Just—the 
sobs began again, at this point—just 
after she’d been telling Lawrence how 
happy they. were! 

At that, they might have patched it up 
together, if his mother hadn’t happened in. 
His mother couldn’t understand why she 
should have asked Lawrence to ride with 
her.- His mother had taken Theo’s part. 
She had told Theo’s young wife that the 
modern girl had been taught in a strange 
school, in an unscrupulous school. She had 
been unnecessarily harsh. Mary Carleton 
agreed to this with a slowly nodding head, 
even though she had a word to say in the 
mother’s defense. 

“After all,” she said slowly, “you'll feel 
differently—when you’ve had a son. You 
won’t want any woman to hurt him—ever. 
Not even if the hurt’s an imaginary one!’ 





The girl, turned just a shade so looked 
up at her visitor thre nee lashes dewy 
and dark. “I shall never have a son— 
now,” said the girl. 


“Nor I,” said Mary Ce irleton, her face 
a sudden rigid mask. ‘“That’s why I can 
understand how your Theo’s pete felt. 
Why she spoke to you, as she dic 

With a twist of her slim fy the girl 
turned suddenly from the black-clad arm 
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that was circling her shoulders. All at 
once she was standing beside the bed, was 
walking over to the window that showed 
through its frame, like a colorful print, 
a pattern of red and russet and brown 
leaves. When at last she spoke, her voice 
was firm. 

“You think,’ she said, “that I’m doing 
wrong. I can tell that. You think I ought 
to give in to Theo. To apologize. For 
something that I didn’t do. How do you 
know so much about men—and women? 
Husbands and wives? Have you ever been 
married?” 

The question came bluntly. Before she 
answered it Mary Carleton glanced down 
at her thin gold wedding ring—Jim had 
felt the old-fashioned gold to be realer, 
somehow, than the pale platinum of the 
modern marriage band. 

“Yes—I’ve been married,”’ she answered 
finally, as she twisted the ring upon her 
finger. ‘“‘That’s why I know—so much. 
That’s why I know that quarrels aren’t 
worth while. No matter who is in the 
right, you must be the one to give in. You 
must! Oh, I know I sound—archaic. But, 
after all, very few people have love—real 





A PRAYER 
By Theodocia Perce 


Once I prayed for prairie places, 
Wide-horizoned wind-swept spaces: 


Once I prayed for mighty din, 
A city’s arms to fold me in: 


Once I prayed the restless sea 
To call me out and mother me: 


Once I prayed a spot to dwell, 
A little house to love me well: 


Now my prayer is—Father—please— 
Grant me a Soul as great as these. 





love—in their lives. It’s so hard to find— 
and so easy to lose. It’s so precious that 
one shouldn’t take the chance of bruising 
it! Often a woman is glad—gladder than 
you can guess—to know that she has ad- 
mitted being wrong—at times when she 
knew in her soul that she was right! Often 
such knowledge—the knowing that she 
was swift to forgive, to forget—is a 
woman’s greatest comfort.” 

Mary Carleton’s voice broke, for she 
was remembering a quarrel over some 
matter of no importance, the only real 
quarrel she and Jim had ever known. She 
was remembering how he had stormed 
out of the house, and how she had packed 
the wardrobe trunk and planned to leave. 
Where she had meant. to go, she could not 
now recall! And she was remembering— 
oh, so vividly!—Jim’s face when he had 
returned, chastened but still wordless, to 
find her hatted and cloaked and gloved. 
And she was remembering—with a sharp 
intake of breath—how Jim’s eyes had filled 
suddenly as she came homing to his arms. 
As her voice said in a queer, cracked little 
sing-song: 


“T’m sorry, lover, so sorry. So sorry!” 








She was glad, with a blinding gladness, 
that she had been the one to speak first! 

The girl by the window was talking. 
Though she continued to stare fixedly at 
the veil of autumn trees. “But Theo was 
so wrong,” she said, “and in front of Law- 
rence, too! And I left a note on the bureau, 
saying that I’d gone away. To a place 
where he’d—never—find me!” 

Mary Carleton was smiling suddenly. 
Her smile was as tender and sweet as a 
mother’s smile. 

“My dear,” she said gently, “did you 
mean that note, when you wrote it? Can 
you guess how it would hurt—” .the_ 
smile was gone, achingly, from her face, 
“if you could go—to a place—where Theo 
would never find your If he could go to 
a place—where you could never find him?” 

The girl had swung about from the 
window. Across the width of the quaint, 
small bedroom, her eyes were searching 
Mary Carleton’s face. As she stood there, 
a figure appliquéd against wall, and wain- 
scoting, and vista of trees, Mary told her- 
self that the girl was like a flame. Jim had - 
told her once—in this «same room—that 
she was like a flame! Across her conscious-__ 

ness thudded the girl’s voice. Just two 

words. A question. 
“You mean?” she asked breathlessly. 
“T mean—” Mary Carleton. said, 
slowly, “that you and Theo might— 
be parted. Not by a quarrel. Not by 

a tiny difference of opinion, Not be- 

cause of the interference of relatives. 

Other young people have been parted. 

There, are accidents. There are ill- 

nesses. What if you should never see 

your husband again? “Wouldn’t you 
be sorry that his last thought of you 
would bea cold, little letter—written 
invanger? (Oh, my dear = 7 :” 

For the: girl was crying again. 

Not the choking sobs of a_ spoiled 

child who mourns a broken toy, the 

sobs that had racked her as she had 

lain across the bed. The crying of a 

mature woman who has seen herself, 

for one blessed moment, in the mirror 

of humility. She came swiftly, to 

the arms, in their covering of black 

sik—the arms that were reaching 

yearningly toward her.’ And the two 
women, close pete kissed. Through 
their tears. 

It was a long moment ielats the aan 
spoke. A’ long moment before, with a 
red lip caught between her white teeth, 
she was able to meet the level eyes of Mary 
Carleton. 

“Do you think,” she said, and, having 
spoken, her voice was hurried, “that I- 
could hire a car—somewhere? I walked 
up from the station. I wasn’t so anxious 
to get anywhere—when I came. But I 
must—I must rush back to the house. 
Perhaps, if I make good time, I can tear 
up the letter before Theo finds it!” 

Mary Carleton was busying herself in 
front of the bare, little dresser upon which, 
once, she had laughingly arranged her 
ivory brush and comb set beside Jim’s 
worn black one. She was collecting the 
vanity case, the soft sports hat, the 
frilly suéde ’ gauntlets the girl had ‘flung 
aside. 

“Powder your nose, dear,’ she said— 
and she spoke as if their acquaintance were 
a matter-of-fact, every-day, bridge-and- 
tea affair. “And put your hat on. * Vigsees 
I’m sure you can hire a car—” 





Standing there beside the tree, Mary Carlton’s mind was racing along the roads 


of the past. 


It was then, coming almost musically 
from the road below, that the motor horn 
sounded. A strident, long-drawn-out 
honk. The girl, busy with silver box and 
gossamer puff, stopped short in her work 
of hiding tear traces. Wonderingly, joy- 
ously, she was hurrying through the gay 
chintz curtains, across the polished floor 
of the living-room. Her voice, creeping 


She was seeing Jim’s upflung chin. 


back to Mary Carleton, had a song in it. 


“Why, it’s the roadster,’ the girl was 
saying. “‘I’d recognize that horn any- 
where. How do you suppose Theo knew 
that he’d find me here? For it is— 
‘Theo—” 

Mary Carleton pulled back the curtains, 
ever so little. The girl was standing in 
the doorway, her figure like an eager 


She was hearing his chuckle 


young reed—wind-swept and gallant— 
a silhouette against autumn trees and 
autumn skies. Her arms were reaching 
so very eagerly toward the bronzed young 
man who was leaping up the little path. 
A young man at once boyish and grown- 
up. A young man who was partly fright- 
ened and partly repentant and all a-thrill. 


How had he (Continued on page 207) 
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Quite suddenly the Scribbler found 


his ideal type. 





Her body moved with the rhythm of 


ZAMBOANGS 


Illustrations by John 


I 


AMBOANGA. A savage, lyrical 
beauty in the name. The first 
time I saw it on a map, printed in 
italics across the end of Mindanao 

and the Sulu Sea, it gave me an exquisite 
thrill. Immediately, regardless of distance 
or place, it seemed associated with Zanzi- 
bar and Mombasa, those ports of black 
men and ivory and spices. Here, I said to 
myself, is a town where 
high adventure waits, and 
T shall go there one day 
while I am still young. 


2 


IGHT on the South 

China Sea. Trans- 
lucent darkness about 
the ship, and in her wake 
a path of phosphorus 
churned to fire by the 
propeller. Mattresses 
and cots littered the 
decks; unabashed figures 
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in night-dress stood by the rail or lay gasping 
ondrenched sheets. Across the sling black 
undulations, not many hundred miles dis- 
tant, the Equator lay like a friendly bond 
between Hades and the Malay Archipelago. 

“My God!” panted the Man from Hong- 
kong, seated on the edge of his cot. 

A faint echo came from the Scribbler, 
lounging on another cot close by. 

Moist heat burdened 
the air and pressed 
against the skin like 
heated gelatin. The 
faint wind fanned in- 
to being by the motion 
of the vessel only 
thickened the sultry 
closeness. 

“You won’t like 
Manila,” predicted the 
Man from Hongkong 
disagreeably. 

“T don’t intend to 
stay there long,” said 
the Scribbler. 
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Richard Flanagan 


“Well, you won’t like it for even a little 
while,”’ was the other’s opinion. ‘‘I suppose 
you’re going on down to Java with the ship. 
You'll die of heat there.” 

“Tm going to Zamboanga,”’ announced 
the Scribbler. “That is, if I can get a boat 
within a reasonable time.” Z 

“What!” the Man from Hongkong almost 


screamed. ‘‘Zamboanga!”’ He groaned. 
“Terrible place. Ghastly. Awful.” 
“But—” 


“My dear young man, take my advice: 
don’t go to Zamboanga.” 

“But—” 

“Tt’s a God-forsaken place set down on 
the edge of nowhere. Hasn’t even the 
society that Manila has—and that’s little 
enough. Zamboanga! Great heavens! I 
spent two months there a yezr ago, and my 
liver hasn’t got back to normal yet.” 

That was quite evident to the Scribbler. 

“Well, I intend to go there anyhow,” 
he declared defiantly. ‘I’ve always wanted 
to see it. The very fact of being in a town 
with a barbaric name like that will make 


J 


es 


Spain, but her eyes were Asia—dark with the appalling splendor of a tropical night 


A 





Suomi, Shall Never, Write 


By HARRY HERVEY 


up for any lack of society or comfort.” 
“Hump!” grunted the Man from Hong- 
kong; which is the way a seasoned dweller 
in the tropics or any part of Asia expresses 
his contempt for all energetic upstarts who 
come out filled with romantic twaddle. 
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A ORNING, and the ship moving in a 
profound depression. The great, 
blazing globe of sky and sea held the 
heat like an electric bulb, and white-hot 
sparks darted over the corrugated water. 
_ Luzon hung in the offing. The Scribbler, 
leaning on the rail, gazed through the 
blistering glare at the coast of Zimbales 
Province and was not stirred. It was too hot 
to be stirred. Mountainous islands slipped 
by and seemed to melt in the incandescent 
heat. Cavite Bay lay ahead, a monotony 
of dazzling cobalt, and beyond it, a palpi- 
tating line, Manila. The Manila of Dewey, 
of José Rizal. But the Scribbler could 


associate it only with hemp and cigars. 


i - 


The ship’s screws ceased to rumble some 
distance from the docks, and the great 
vessel drifted languidly in hazed sunlight 
while the health officials came aboard. At 
their heels was a young Filipino who dis- 
tributed cards bearing the inscription: 
Santa Ana Cabaret—the Largest in the 
World It seemed a period inter- 
minable before the boat moved up to the 
wharf, and the Scribbler, 
still leaning on the rail, 
felt his spirit flag and 
witherin the purgatorial 
calm. He wondered, 
vaguely, if the approach 
of Zamboanga would be 
like this. 

At length the gang- 
plank was lowered. Un- 
der a shed packed with 
heat was a sweating 
multitude: brown _ is- 
landers, ivory-skinned 
people with Spanish 
features, and many 





whites standing apart in lofty segregation. 
The Filipina women, with their puffysleeves 
of pineapple fiber, their gauzy fichus and 
trailing skirts, fluttered about like tropical 
humming-birds, and the Scribbler found 
it mildly irritating that human beings 
should possess such energy in this crippling 
climate. 

Behind the dock were many calessas, the 
ridiculous pony-carts 
peculiar to Manila, and 
he chmbed into one 
and went swaying off 
in the savage glare. 

- Roads where the dust 
switled up in golden 
clouds; an expanse of 
green that dropped into 
dry moats, gray walls 
pierced with loop-holes 
and a grim gateway; 
and then the hotel, 
a rectangular pile rising 
from tropical gardens. 
(Continued on page 197) 
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RAFAEL SABATENA 


The Story Thus Far: 


NLY the fact of her lover’s life in 
danger moved Myrtle Carey to 


consent to a secret marriage. Her 
love for him had been threatened by the 
hatred of her father for the young man’s 


treachery—as Sir Andrew thought it—to 
King George, and Myrtle had the old-time 
sentiments of loyalty and filial respect 
woven deep into the fibers of her being. 
At her father’s command she had broken 
her troth with Harry Latimer, and had 
tried to feel the horror she was expected 
to feel at finding him an active worker for 


the Colonies and against his king. But 
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when he faced arrest and trial by the 
Governor’s edict, for the part he had played 
in various raids of the Colonists, a sudden 


doubt shook her. After all, Harry was 
not the only South Carolinian who set 
these new states against the mother coun- 
try. Men of age and of high position in 
the community shared his error—if error 
it was. 

At the news of the warrant against him, 
Myrtle saw him and pleaded with him 
to leave the city, but Harry refused. 
Also he expressed grave doubts of the 
very real love she was offering him, and 






f 


In the very moment 
that Sir Andrew 
drew the trigger, the 
door leading to the 
hall was thrown 
open with a crash, 
and. Myrtle stood 
white and scared on 
the threshold 


altogether played a totally different part 
from the one she had expected. 

Urged by the wife of the Governor, the 
one-time Sally Izard, Myrtle’ consented 
to marry Harry and thus persuade him 
to fly from the city within the forty-eight 
hours’ grace granted him before the arrest 
should take place. By the law of the 
Colony, she could not marry without her 
father’s consent, but the party evaded 
that law by going aboard the British war- 
ship Tamar, which lay in the harbor, and 
being married by the chaplain of the boat. 

Their plan was that Myrtle should 
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vanish from the ball that night, and depart 
with Harry for his estate in the mountains, 
where they might be safe from pursuit, 
Sally taking upon herself the task of 
reconciling Sir Andrew to the match. 
But another plan ran counter to theirs. 
With the Governor had come Captain 
Mandeville, a needy adventurer living 
by his wits until the day when he should 
‘come into his title. Myrtle had captured 
both his affections and his calculations. 
He found her infinitely engaging, and the 
vision of her fortune was even more appeal- 
ing. Harry was a dangerous rival, and 
Mandeville took advantage of his position 
as the Governor’s equerry to arrange with 
Major Sykes to arrest Latimer and put 
him on board another British ship, with 
a hint to the captain that it would be 
no grave loss if Latimer never reached 
England after all. 
Full of the secret knowledge of his plan, 


it was not hard for him 
to pacify Sir Andrew, 
when a chance remark 
of the chaplain of the 
Tamar betrayed the 
marriage he had _ per- 
formed that morning. 
He promised the furious 
father that Myrtle would be a widow 
before she ever was a wife, and urged 
quiet for all their sakes. 

But Mandeville had counted too soon 
his gains from his treacherous plan. 
Latimer, a fine swordsman, killed Major 
Sykes as the ruffians set upon him. He 
was then captured, tied in a sack, and 
thrown into a boat waiting at the wharf. 
Luckily it was the wrong boat, and 
carried not a crew of British sea- 
men, but his good friend Gadsden, 
who rescued him speedily from his 
dangerous plight. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


sf ND this,’’ said 
Latimer be- 
tween scorn and 
amusement, ‘‘is 
how King George’s rep- 
resentative keeps faith. 
On my soul, it’s worthy of King George 
himself.” 

He and Gadsden were kneeling on the 
wharf beside the prostrate and inanimate 
body of Major Sykes, fully revealed to 
them in the light of the colonel’s lantern. 

“Tf Hannibal hadn’t thrust a sword into 
my hand at the last moment, I suppose I 
should be on my way to England now.” 
He got up. “I’m afraid the poor wretch is 
sped.” 

“Don’t plague yourself about him,” said 
Gadsden. “My men’ll see to him. What of 


yourself? You were best away, I think.” 
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“Yes, but not until I’ve “seen the 
Governor. I owe him an explanation of 
how I killed a British officer, and perhaps 
he will offer me one of how this British 
officer came to meddle with me, when I 
had his lordship’s word for it that no 
action would be taken until tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Ay,” said Gadsden. “Ye’re right. It’s 
what I should do myself.” 

They set out. But they went on foot no 
farther than Mr. Laurens’ house, outside 
which Latimer’s traveling carriage was 
now waiting with Hannibal in attendance. 
They climbed into it as eleven o’clock was 
chiming from St. Philip’s, and drove 
straight to the State House. 

Latimer would have gone at once into 
the ballroom in his quest for the Gov- 
ernor. But in the hall, untenanted at the 
moment save by a_ half-dozen negro 
lackeys who stared round-eyed at his di- 
shevelled appearance, Gadsden stayed him. 

“Look at yourself, man. D’ye think 
ye’re a sight for the ladies?” 

And only then did Latimer seem to be- 
come conscious of his condition. Stained 
almost from head to foot in mud and 
blood, his head unkempt, one of his 


The Carolinian 


would take her opportunity, she assured 
him, of slipping out unobserved. He 
should find her in the carriage when he 
came, and then he must tell her what had 
happened, who had attacked him. 

The opportunity was not long delayed. 
Presently the music ceased, and a moment 
or two later Gadsden appeared at the door 
of the main ante-room, beckoning Latimer 
forward. He went, the others following. 
Myrtle lagged behind with Lady William 
until all had passed in, then Lady William 
hugged her an instant. 

“Bless you, child! Be happy!’ 

She kissed her, and Myrtle was gone, 
speeding out and down the steps to the 
carriage into which Hannibal, grinning 
widely in welcome, assisted her. 

And meanwhile, Lord William was ad- 
vancing to meet Mr. Latimer, and his 
eyes opened wide with astonishment as 
he surveyed the gentleman’s disordered 
appearance. 

“Mr. Latimer, what is this?” 

“The result of what appears, but which 
I can not believe to be, a breach of faith on 
the part of your excellency. An attempt 








stockings torn, and a rent in the back 
of his brave coat of black corded silk 
with silver lace and purple linings, he 
was a terrifying spectacle. 

He remained, therefore, in the hall, 
while Gadsden went to find the 
Governor. A dance was in progress, 
and his excellency was engaged in it. 
So, of necessity, Gadsden must wait, 
while Latimer paced the hall. 

But not for long was he. alone. 
Down the stairs presently from the 
buffet above came Colonel Moultrie 
with Mrs. Brewton, and then Lady 
William with young Drayton, and 
following almost immediately Myrtle 
herself on the arm of Tom Izard. 
Behind these there were two or three 








other couples, and all of them stood 
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A motif of garlanded roses 
Figures the rich brocade; 
The weaver repeated it tirelessly 
Till the sumptuous arras was made. 
One garland—just one!—omitted, 
Spoiled were the pattern then... 
You have told me you love me 
a thousand times— 
Tell me tomorrow again! 








at gaze appalled and terrified by Mr. 
Latimer’s appearance. 

Myrtle ran to him in terror, Lady 
William and Tom Izard following closely. 

‘“What’s happened? Harry! Why are 
you like this?” 

You conceive the bombardment of star- 
tled questions he was constrained to stand. 

“Tt’s nothing. A trifling accident.” 

“You're not hurt, Harry?” Myrtle cried. 

He reassured her, and while doing so he 
perceived that her sudden advent, which 
at first had vexed him, was indeed most 
opportune. He drew her aside a little and 
lowered his voice, so that his words were 
for her alone. 

“My carriage is at the door, Myrtle. 
Hannibal is there. This is your oppor- 
tunity. . Slip into it and wait forme. Vl 
join you in a moment, as soon as I have 
had a word with Lord William.” 

Momentary excitement and concern 
turned her pale. She had not seen her 
father since their interview in the little 
ante-room. Indeed, he had appeared to 
avoid her. But Mandeville had assured 
her that all was well; that he had pacified 
Sir Andrew, and that she need fear no 
violent outburst. And she had thanked 
Mandeville from a heart that was full 
of gratitude for his concern and _ kindli- 
ness. 

She nodded now to Harry, her eyes con- 
sidering him with tender wistfulness. She 


was made tonight to seize me and put me 
on board a ship for England.” 

There was a burst of indignation from 
Moultrie and Drayton, who stood behind 
him, and a general murmur from others 
who were flowing into the ante-room and 
halting there at gaze. Among them, indeed 
in the foremost ranks, were Sir Andrew 
Carey with Stuart, the Indian agent, and 
Anthony Fletchall, the back-country Tory 
leader. Immediately behind Carey, and 
sharing his disgusted astonishment but 
manifesting it less freely, was Mandeville. 

Lord William fell back a step in sheer 
amazement at Latimer’s words. Then -he 
collected himself. “TI am relieved, sir, that 
you do not impute to any orders of mine 
an attack whose object I imagine you are 
assuming.” 

“T am not assuming it, Lord William. 
Colonel Gadsden has seen enough to be 
able to bear me out in part. The intention 
was as I have said. I overheard it among 
the men who took me, and they were led 
by a British officer.” 

“That I can not believe.” The Gov- 
ernor’s face flushed scarlet. Sternly he 
voiced a sudden suspicion, ‘Mr. Latimer, 
is this an attempt to stir up feeling?” 

But Latimer unceremoniously inter- 
rupted him. “Your excellency, the body 
of that British officer will bear witness to 


what I say. It is lying now on Grockat’s 
Wharf.” a 

“Ay,” said Gadsden. “T’ve seen it, and 
seen the men who carried it.’’ 

sYou=.14 -. killed himra 

“TI had that misfortune, 
defence.” 

There was hubbub now among the Tories 
and among several officers of the Tamar 
who were spectators of this scene. But his 
lordship quelled it, raising‘his hand. ~~ 

“Who was this officer? Do you know?” 

Gadsden answered him: ‘Major Sykes 
from Fort Johnson. I had-better tell your 
lordship what I witnessed of this affair.” 
And he proceeded to relate how the men 
had brought Latimer bound and gagged, 
and had dropped him into the wrong boat. 
“But for that, your excellency,” Gadsden 
ended with a certain grim aggressiveness, 
whose significance there was no mistak- 
ing, “‘it is unlikely that Mr. Latimer would 
ever have been heard of again.” =. 

The high color remained in his lordship’s 
face, but its expression grew troubled. 
Almost he had a guilty look, for the 
mention of the officer’s identity brought 

back to his mind the thing that had 

yesterday been suggested in Sykes’ 
presence. maha 

Into Carey’s ear Mandeville whis- 
pered at that moment, ‘For his own 
_ she must disclaim all knowledge 
ofeit.7 : 

And even as he spoke, the Governor 
turned to seek him among the gaping 
crowd. ped 

“Captain Mandeville!”’ Ee 

Mandeville stepped forward, grace- 
ful and unperturbed. Lee 

“Do you know anything of this?” 
the Governor demanded. _ 

“T?” quoth Mandeville. 
than your excellency.” 

But he was not to escape so easily. 
‘“That’s an equivocal answer, Captain 
Mandeville,” said Moultrie sharply. 

Mandeville drew himself up, and 
was looking down his nose at the 
Colonial officer. 

“Colonel Moultrie, I have not the habit - 
of equivocation.”’ 

“T know nothing of your habits and care 
less,” the Colonel answered him. “But 
I know an equivocation when I hear it.” 

Lord William intervened. The at- 
mosphere was becoming dangerously 
charged. “The equivocation will ~be 
removed, I think, if I assert to you 
on my honor, Mr. Latimer, that it Was 
by. no orders of mine that» this thing 
happened, and that I-know nothing what- 
ever of how it came about.” Ee 

“Will your excellency go so far as to 
reprobate it?’’ Latimer asked him as cour- 
teously: as such a question could be asked. 

“Sincerely,” was the prompt and em- 
phatic reply. ‘And I shall not rest until 
I have discovered what is behind it,’” 

Mr. Latimer bowed. “I thank your 
excellency. I have reported the event and 
rendered the immediate account of it 
which my departure from Charles Town 
makes necessary. If your excellency has 
no further questions for me, perhaps you 
will give me leave to withdraw.” 

‘“Assuredly, Mr. Latimer.’’ And _ his’ 
excellency slightly inclined his head. 

Mr. Latimer bowed a second time and 
turned to depart. But departure was not 
quite so easy. There were friends behind 
him waiting to congratulate him on his 
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“If you had died, Harry,’’ Myrtle told him, “‘life for me would have been at an end.” 
And with the proofs of her self-sacrificing devotion before him, he believed her 


escape, and there was Rutledge with a 
sharp reprimand. 

“Vou see, sir, the perils into which your 
-ashness is plunging not only yourself 
ut all of us.” 

Latimer smiled. He was very weary, 
and suddenly conscious of his weariness 


that the citement sustaining 
had passed. ‘I hope that my 
departure will restore to  Charle 
Town the peace of which, savin 
ng George, I appear to be the only 
disturber.” 
He passed on to be detained by others, 


now 
him 


and there was Moultrie assuring him that 
he would soon be back. 
“When you hear my drums there'll be 


And don’t bear 
He’s a curmudgeon. 


a place for you, Harry. 
Rutledge any ill will. 
But honest.” 
And meanwhile (Continued on page 220) 
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Mrs. Keyes, from a photo- 
graph taken in New York 


EAR GENEVIEVE: 
I do not need to tell you that 
I am so busy nowadays that I 
write only to those friends whom 
I love very much; and I can echo every 
word of affection that you send in your 
letter to me, every word of regret that we 
are not more often together. But I realize 
that in my reply I must do more than that; 
for I am writing as an Easterner to a 
Westerner; as a Protestant to a Catholic; 
as a Republican woman in official life, 
who has gone to both great national 
conventions, to a Democratic woman in 
official life who has gone to neither. And 
therefore I must try to tell you not only 
what I have seen and done, approved and 
disapproved, but, as far as possible, what 
you would have seen and done, approved 
and disapproved. 

Somewhat breathlessly I caught the 
train to Cleveland, for the household had 
to be moved to summer quarters just at 
this time, and the well-being of each of 
its members, down to the five goldfish, 
looked after.. As this was my very first 
National Convention, I felt full of excite- 
ment at the thought of attending it, and 
rather pitied the numerous persons who 
kept assuring me that “everything was 
all cut and dried beforehand, and it would 
be a dull affair.” 

From the beginning I loved the big 
bustling crowds thronging the hotel lob- 
bies and dining-rooms, and the wide 
streets, with their perfectly handled traffic, 
while the women’s committee of official 
hostesses was untiring in its efforts to 
provide for the comfort and pleasure of 
the stranger ladies within its gates. 

In the midst of all the festivities which 
I abtoaded, I somehow wedged in a visit 





politics. 


with Mrs. Hert of Kentucky—who has 
succeeded Mrs. Upton of Ohio as National 
committeewoman—to whom Mrs. Fosseen 
of Minnesota, one of the most efficient and 
delightful of all the committeewomen, was 
kind enough to introduce me. Mrs. Hert 
is a most attractive woman, with soft 
masses of chestnut hair, lovely color, 
and a perfect figure, and her gracious 
manner and social charm will be a distinct 
asset both to her and her party. Her 
chief concern—at least, on the day when 
I talked with her—seemed to be that 
women should learn, sanely and quietly, 
without excitement and with true perspec- 
tive, to work together toward a common 
end, And this, now and always, in politics 
and out of them, is an excellent foundation 
for endeavor. 

Tuesday morning—the opening day of 
the Convention—found me bright and 
early on my way to Public Hall, and the 
huge structure was still almost empty 
when I slipped into my stage seat. The 
coloring of the hall is softly gray, and there 
were no decorations except one large 
flag at the back of the stage, on which 
were fastened the portraits of Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, and Harding, each, in turn, 
festooned with flags. The magnificent 
organ, surely one of the finest to which 
I ever listened, was being played, alter- 
nating with a military band perched high 
on a tiny balcony over the rear of the stage 
at the left. 

Gradually I found myself surrounded 
by friends, old and new. Mrs. Lenroot 
came in, Mrs. Pepper and Mrs. McCormick, 
among the other Senators’ wives. My own 
place was directly behind the Attorney 
General and Mrs. Stone and between 
Mrs. Bartlett, the wife of the Assistant 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes, in attending the 
two big party conventions, enjoyed a unique 
experience. and learned some new Jlessons in 
In this delightful letter she takes 
you with her to Cleveland and New York 


Postmaster General—to whose kindness I 
owed my excellent vantage point—and Mr. 
Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture. 
John Philip Sousa, on his way to lead his 
band, paused for a moment. So did Mr. 
Slemp, the President’s secretary; and Mr. 
Stearns, the Boston merchant, who is so 
close a friend of the President, both politi- 
cally and unofficially; the Secretary of War; 
the Postmaster General. The committee- 
women began to appear—the charming 
Mrs. Patterson of North Carolina, whose 
delegation is urging that she should be ap- 
pointed to a diplomatic post—which she 
certainly would adorn. What a feather 
it would be in the cap of the South if it. 
were to provide the first woman Minister 
as well as the first woman Senator! . . . 
Mrs. Fosseen of Minnesota, whom I 
mentioned before, in a lovely embroidered 
cream net dress over black satin, a cream- 
colored feather in her black hat; Mrs. 
Yost of West Virginia, who looks about 
sixteen—pretty as a picture—and who 
has long done such splendid work as the 
representative of the W. C. T. U. on’the 
Woman’s Joint Congressional Committee; 
Mrs. Orvis, the Mayor of Manchester, 
Vermont; Miss Cunningham, the road - 
builder, of Indiana; many others. It was 
as sociable and informal as an afternoon 
tea at the home of some intimate friend. 
Mr. Adams, the retiring national com- 
mitteeman, took his place. His gavel 
fell lightly, calling the Convention to order 
without apparent effort. Sousa’s band 
struck up “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and the great audience was suddenly 
standing, singing, as a second huge flag 
was lowered and raised again, and a flood of 
light, first red, then white, then blue, and 
then kaleidoscopic, inundated the darkened | 
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Mrs. Genevieve Snyder (the Senator’s daughter), her father, Senator Walsh of Montana, and her daughters 


hall. The effect was so poignantly beauti- 
ful that it was almost startling. Then 
suddenly there was a hush, and Bishop 
Anderson began to pray. 

“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations . . . We render hearty 
thanks for an inheritance as citizens of a 
free republic . . . Do Thou impress us 
with a deep sense of our manifest destiny 
and obligations . . .” Then the band 
was playing again, and every one was on 
his feet, singing again—‘‘America,”’ this 
time. And then ‘‘The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” reverberated through the hall. 

Convention proceedings do not “just 
happen” in either party, and there is a 
regular order of business established. by 
long custom and carefully mapped out 
beforehand. The official program now 
began with the call to the convention by 
Mr. Lockwood, the retiring secretary of 
the National Committee, the election of 
the temporary chairman, Representative 
Theodore P. Burton of Ohio; and the 
“keynote” speech, delivered by Mr. 
Burton. Since the reading of this speech 
consumed an hour and fifty minutes, I 
imagine that you may have given up in 
despair an attempt to read it in full, or to 
“Visten in” on it; and that is all the more 
reason why I wish to quote a few extracts 
from it which I think may interest you: 

‘Tt is appropriate that a Republican 
National Convention should assemble in 
Ohio. Of the eleven of our party who 
have held the high office of President, 
seven have been natives of this Buckeye 
Commonwealth, and five were elected 
from our midst. You will recall the names 
of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, and Harding . This 
convention has one unique distinction 


which in itself will give it a most notable 
place in the history of party gatherings. 
This is the first time in a national political 
convention that women have taken their 
place as delegates under a right of suffrage 
vouchsafed by the federal constitution. 
More than four hundred are here as dele- 
gates and alternates, giving emphasis to 
this radical departure. You are welcome, 
thrice welcome here—this convention relies 
on your activities in the coming campaign.” 

Next came a review of the record of the 
administration—the coming of peace, the 
increase of prosperity; allusions to the 
Washington Conference, the reduction of 
the public debt, the adoption of the budget 
system, the passage of the Rogers bill for 
the improvement of diplomatic and consu- 
lar service, of two immigration bills, of the 
child labor amendment. ‘‘That great demo- 
cratic leader, Mr. Bryan, has stated that 
the sixty-seventh congress accomplished 
more for the farmer than any congress 
for fifty years.” 

Mr. Burton’s recommendations for the 
future were so nearly in line with the plat- 
form adopted the next day, that it is 
necessary to give space to only two of them. 

“The Republican Party stands now, as 
always, firmly for law observance. Laws 
are not to be observed only by those who 
favored their enactment, but by every one 
in this broad land.” 

“There is absolute necessity for an 
intelligent policy of conservation of our 
natural resources for the prevention of 
waste, and the even more dangerous evils 
of monopoly. No hundred-year franchise 
should be given, nor should any grant be 
made of that which the nation should 
reserve for its future protection.” 

Immediately after Mr. Burton’s speech, 


the four convention committees—on Reso- 
lutions, Rules, Credentials, and Permanent 
Organization—were appointed, and began 
to function as soon as the Convention had 
adjourned, which it did forthwith; and 
great enthusiasm greeted the announce- 
ment that Mrs. J. Willis Martin of Phila- 
delphia, who has long been prominent in 
civic and political work, had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization. 

It was one of those times when you 
wished that you could be in at least four 
places at once, for every one of the com- 
mittee meetings was bound to be inter- 
esting. I finally decided to go to the 
hearing which the Resolutions Committee, 
perhaps the most important of all, was 
giving to persons and organizations who 
wished to submit ‘‘planks” to be inserted 
in the platform of the party. This decision 
was made largely because I wished to hear 
the resolutions, which I knew would differ 
very widely, presented by the League of 
Women Voters and the National Women’s 
Party; but I found many of the other 
subjects discussed equally absorbing—the 
arguments for and against the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act; for and 
against participation in the World Court 
and the League of Nations; for Philippine 
Independence, and so on. The plea made 
by a colored woman—Christine Maura of 
New Jersey—for enforcement of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments, 
was dignified, brief, and poignant. ‘The 
greatest excitement was caused by the 
reading of the platform proposals of the 
progressive bloc, presented by Governor 
Blaine of Wisconsin, which were radical ° 
the extreme. These were greeted * 
hoots and hisses, (Continued on page 
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Just a golly story of the 
Good Time and the Adventure 
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UMMER is summer. On the south 
shore of Massachusetts Bay it be- 


gins properly in June and extends 

into September. Those who attempt 
to make anything more of it do so at their 
own risk. 

It was against the advice of her parents 
that Marjorie Cummings decided to keep 
open into October the summer home her 
father leased that year on the second cliff 
at Cotuate. Not that the house could not 
be made comfortable—it had a furnace— 
or that the ocean was any the less beauti- 
ful after the final country club dance, but 
both Eben Cummings and his wife had 
lived long enough in Boston to believe in 
having a season for everything and in keep- 
ing everything to its season—with the 
exception possibly of vegetables for the 
table. 

“This is the first year I haven’t been 
obliged to get back to some sort of school 
on time, and I want to feel what it feels 
like,” explained Marjorie. 

“But, my dear, even if we return to 
town, you will not return to school. You 
are quite finished.” 

“Then what’s the use of dragging me 
along?”’ 

“Your father’s: business—” 

“You and Dad can go back. Why not 
leave me with Marie? We’ll manage all 
right by ourselves.” 

Mrs. Cummings had made her readjust- 
ments in the last ten years, even to the 
length of her skirts, but at that she always 
insisted upon a reasonable and respectable 
limit. When she met with too much oppo- 
sition from the younger generation, there 
was always Eben to fall back on, who, even 
if he had taken up golf, still retained a 
portion of his old-fashioned principles. 

“You're not a young bachelor, but a 
young lady,” Mrs. Cummings reminded 
her daughter. 

“Worse luck.” 

“Tll admit that as young people con- 
duct themselves today it is often difficult 
to mark the difference between the sexes— 
but still there is a difference. I’m sure 
your father will not approve any such 
program.” 

“Will you leave him to me?” 

Mrs. Cummings grew slightly more 
alert. “What do you mean?” 

“If I coax him to let me stay, will you 
promise not to pretend to look injured?” 

“Marjorie!” 

Perhaps it always comes as a bit of a 
shock when parents find their children be- 

nning to uncover their artifices. 

Secause,” explained Marjorie, “I may 
ie look hurt myself, and we can’t 
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both do it and seem at all convincing.” 

“T—I call that unkind,” trembled Mrs. 
Cummings, looking injured on the spot. 

Instantly the girl crossed the room and 
impulsively threw her arms around her 
mother’s neck. 

“There, mumsy,” she whispered. “I 
shouldn’t have said that. But I do want 
to stay. I don’t know why, but the ocean 
and I have become such pals. Look at it 
now.” 

They were upstairs. A big diamond- 
paned window opened full upon a majestic 
sweep of blue. 

“It’s so blue and so deep,” said the girl. 

She kissed her mother’s graying hair. 

“ll see your father myself,” said Mrs. 
Cummings. 

So Marjorie, with Marie, stayed on, 
though no one quite approved of it. 

Marjorie Cummings raay, in some re- 
spects, have been wiser at twenty than she 
should have been, but she was honest— 
dead honest. All that developed in the 
next few weeks was as much a surprise to 
her as to any one else—even the reappear- 
ance of Jimmy Roberts. She had said 


good-by to him in good faith right there ~ 


on her own front porch in the dawn of the 
morning following the last dance. Such a 
dawn it was, with the rising sun turning 
the sky into subdued pinks above a gray 
sea fading into mist! The bigness and 
freshness of the picture sent little thrills 
up and down her spine, so that when 


Jimmy, growing bold, reached for her hand, © 


she allowed him to hold it a moment just 
for companionship’s sake. But that was 
all. He wanted more—was bending 
toward her pretty lips when she shook her 
head. 

“No, Jimmy,” she forbade. 

“I’m going today,” he pleaded. 

“Yes, you’re going today,” she answered. 

That was her reason. Summer was over. 
From late June until then she had wan- 
dered with him over these sand cliffs made 
by the ocean which had nibbled into them 
for centuries, to the crescent-shaped beach 
on the left; had followed the crooked, nar- 
row path to the right which led past his 
own cottage and to the country club. Here 
they had golfed and danced and gone back 
to the little beach again for a plunge. Tall 
and straight and clean-limbed he was and 
very fine. Of all the men she had ever met 
he was the only one who ever in the slight- 


‘ 
est succeeded in making her feel that he 
was different from the others.. And yet, 
too, he remained Jimmy Roberts—just 
out of Harvard and on his way to enter his 
father’s brokerage office in New York. 
He did not take the world very seriously, 
although there had been moments when 
she was afraid that he might. This would 
not have been quitein keeping with the 
time and place. ~ ; 

The clifis dotted with pretty little houses 
filled with pretty little things and pretty 
little ‘people ceased in any real sense to be 
cliffs. They were merely convenient and 
picturesque elevations of land giving what 
Pudkin, Pudkin and Cotter characterized 
in their folders as ‘‘a commanding view of 
the ocean.” Through bramble and wild 
grape—Eric the Red had found them here 
a thousand years before—paths had been 
cut which ran past neat patches of lawn 
bordered with posies. The beach to the 
left from which lobster fishermen and 
fishers of moss still put out was, during 
July and August, a golden new moon upon 
which men and women sprawled in the sun 
and children laughed- over their pretty 
sand games. Even the ocean was a play- 
thing—sometimes to be sported with, 
sometimes to be watched as in its turn it 
sported lover-like with the young maid of 
a beach which seemed, with open arms, to 
welcome it. Even when the nor’-easters 
tore loose as though peeved with all this 
prettiness, and stirred the lazy waters into 
huge, booming breakers and hurled them ~ 
roughly at the breast of the beach, no harm 
was done. Summer folk drove their cars 
to the edge of the salt spray and exclaimed 
at the beauty of it—the delicate whiteness 
of it. Up the beach the heavy waves 
plunged and broke, coming back frothily 
to the tune of a billion rolling pebbles 
being made round and smooth—so many 
more balls for children to pick up. It was 
all a toy world in which it was fair enough 
to play at love as at anything else so 
long as one obeyed the rules of the game 
and kept within bounds. This Marjorie 
Cummings had always done and always 
would do. Any one who looked into her 
steady blue eyes never had any doubt 
of that—eyes set wide apart below a 
broad, smooth forehead. Her mouth 
was more of a mystery, perhaps, with its 
sensitive curves and the smiling dimples 
that were forever turning up unexpectedly, 
but a woman would scarcely be a woman 
without some element of mystery. Her 
straight nose, however, suggested that the 
mystery would always be a sound mystery. 
Her lithe young body reminded Roberts of 
the crescent beach—an exquisite bit of 
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ARJORIE was seated on the steps. Jimmy took a place beside her. Before them, the 
sunlit ocean sweeping dreamily to the azure horizon line, and perhaps Africa—miles and 


miles of ocean, miles and miles of sky, and the air in between filled with gold-dust 
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Marjorie smoothed the touseled hair from Jimmy’s forehead and called his name. 


nature. Like all things in nature strength 
was not sacrificed for beauty. He had 
swum by her side far enough to realize this. 

The thing that brought Jimmy Roberts 
back to Cotuate out of season was the 
theft of the Kitty R.—a forty-foot fishing 
boat with one sail and a second-hand 
auxiliary gasoline engine which first and 
last had given him more trouble and cost 
him more money than any one would 
have thought possible for so small a bit of 
mechanism. But just because of this he 
loved it. Whenever. Jimmy disappeared 
during the summer, all any one had to do 
in order to find him was to go down to the 


wharf in the harbor, face in the general 
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direction of the Kitty R., cup his hands, 
and yell, 

“Ahoy, Jimmy.” 

The Old Tub, as his father dubbed it, 
might appear deserted and empty, but if 
one kept on, a smeared and dirty face 
would presently appear above the rail. 
This belonged to Jimmy. The chances 
are he would salute you with an “S” 
wrench in his hand and bid you wait. If 
the nut upon which he was at work was 
amenable, you might not have to wait 
more than five minutes, but if it proved 
stubborn you had plenty of time to admire 
the lighthouse and the thirty or more small 
craft lying at anchor this side of it—most 


He did not 


of them distinctly more respectable than 
the Kitty R. In time Jimmy would appear 
again, wiping his hands on oily waste, his 
brown hair covered with a smooched cap 
advertising a popular brand of flour. He 
might have on dirty black overalls or a 
bathing suit or white flannel trousers— 
that is, trousers that were white when he 
started. Often enough he went aboard 
‘just to look her over,” as he explained to 
his mother, then stopped to make just one 
minor -4justment—just one with the tips 
of his fingers. Before he was done, however, 
he would have every tool in his kit scat- 
tered about the boat and fifty-seven varie- 
ties of grease spots on each flanneled leg. 





h. 


a 


answer. He seemed 


‘Though he had done this a dozen times, 


he never learned. The result always came 
as a complete surprise. : 

The Kitty R.’s only child was a battered 
old dory, and in this Jimmy came for you, 
pulling a strong, steady stroke. Nothing 
less would have budged the craft. But he 
drew up to the wharf with all the pride of 
bo’son’s mate in a dinky little electric 
launch. And he took you aboard the 
Kitty R. with an air that might fool you 
for a minute and longer if you listened to 
him. ; 

“Tsn’t much to look at,” he used to ex- 
pound. ‘But she’s a sturdy little craft. 
Might even be made quite handsome with 





a long way off—far out to sea 


a fresh coat of paint and a new sail. Engine 


a little cranky sometimes, but of course: 


the engine wasn’t made for the boat. It’s 
doing the best it can. Haven’t quite got 
the right mixture yet, but when I do—” 

Marjorie had heard it often enough—a 
father trying to explain away the tantrums 
of a child. And once or twice she had been 
out in the Kitty R., coming back under 
sail. She was not quite sure she enjoyed 
it. Beyond reach of land the world ap- 
peared so terribly direct. In startling 
fashion it threw her back upon herself 
and made her ask questions. It might 
have made Jimmy ask questions, too, had 
he not been so busy with the engine. 


[- WAS on the third day of her extended 

vacation that Marjorie saw Jimmy 
Roberts. She was lying flat on the grass 
near the edge of the cliff in front of the 
cottage, looking lazily out to sea. The sun 
beat down upon her as warmly as in June 
and made millions of little silver buiterflies 
all over the ocean. She felt deliciously 
alone, for the cottages to the right and left 
of her had closed their eyes and gone to 
sleep for the winter. So if she wished to 
sprawl and, chin in hands, dream at ran- 
dom, she was at full liberty to do so. And 
this she did while Marie was busy with the 
breakfast dishes. Then she heard a voice 
not ten feet away. 

“Ahoy there!”’ 

She sprang to her feet—talk about con- 
juring spirits from the vasty deep!—and 
faced Jimmy Roberts. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded exactly as though he were an 
intruder. 

“What you doing here yourself?” 
turned unabashed. 

“I didn’t go away—and come back,” 
she explained, as the difference. 

“You mean you’ve been right here ever 
since I left you?” 

She admitted as much. 

He glanced toward the cottage. ‘How 
is your mother?” he asked politely. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“And Mr. Cummings?” 

“Also very well.” 

“How’s yourself?” 

“Very well indeed,” wondering if he was 
trying to be funny. 

He paused a moment. Everything con- 
sidered, she did not appear to be very 
cordial. He could not be expected to under- 
stand that from her point of view this cliff 
and all the other cliffs had ceased to be 
community property—the season having 
closed—and had become in the nature 
of a private preserve. 

“Vm very well, too,’ he volunteered. 
“But a bunch of crooks has stolen the 
Kitty R.” 

Her sympathy was instantly aroused. 
“Oh, that’s too bad!” 

“Murphy wiréd me, and I took the mid- 
night. Hanging’s too good for the crew 
who did it.” 

“There were so many other boats they 
might have stolen.” 

“They showed good judgment,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I’ll nail them if it takes a 
month. Id just got the little engine to 
running right.” 

She glanced toward the wide horizon 
line. ‘““The ocean is such a big place to find 
anything in,” she said. 

“The scoundrels probably came from 
right around here, and some day they’ll 
land right around here. I’ve sent word to 
the coast guards up and down the line, and 
they are all good friends of mine. The 
game now is to wait and watch. With you 
here—how long you going to stay?” 

His voice was eager. It brought the 
color to her cheeks. 

“TJ don’t know. Marie and I~” 

“Just Marie and you?” 

There was no particular reason why she 
should feel embarrassed. This was none 
of his business. She tossed her head—a 
danger signal. 

“Yes,” she answered bluntly. 

“Say—that’s luck.” 

~LarekeY (Continued on page 211) 
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Under a light, coverea 
with a pale mauve dotted 
swiss shade, is placed the 
compact little dressing 
table. Leavens painted fur- 
niture, rugs from Sterns. 
Lamps and shades from 
Fostoria, Period Art Shop, 
Ruth Bigelow. Accessories, 
Pyraline, Hawkes, Steuben 


NE of the many 
secrets of charm in 
furnishing a house 
or making a home 

is to have each room express 
a definite atmosphere reflect- 
ing the purpose for which the 


room is intended. This is as The 


true of bedrooms as of living- 
rooms. A boy’s room, for 
instance, should have a 
sturdy, masculine quality, 
while that of a young 
girl should have delicacy— 
color—charm. Therefore, it was 
with a definite idea that the 
Studio furnished’ a bedroom 
for a young girl. Not alone the com- 
fort necessary for the growing girl in 
the right placing of dressing table, 
desk, and bed has been considered, 
but the charm and simplicity that are 
suitable and in this case inexpensive. 

By choosing furniture of right lines, 
curtains of nice color, the taste of the 
girl is turned in the right direction. 
At an early age a young girl’s love of 
color and her acquisitiveness begin to 
express themselves in her own domain 
—her bedroom. If the background of 
wall color and furniture is chosen for 
her, she usually shows definite desires 
as to the kind of pictures she wishes to 
have about her, and the color of the 
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bureau and the wicker furniture are 


grouped opposite the bed. Below, we show the 
decorative value of the glazed chintz shade 
when drawn atnight.<* Echo Bridge’ marquis- 
ette curtains, wicker furniture from Minnet 


draperies, pillows, and lamp shades she 
would prefer. Taste, if good, should be 
allowed to express itself; if not good, 
it should be guided toward the best. 

In planning this bedroom, we used 
furniture of simple Colonial lines, 
which fits into the average American 
home charmingly. The size of the 
Studio is fifteen by fifteen feet. The 
size of an average room is twelve by 
fifteen, or perhaps smaller, so we have 


kept the scale of the furniture light.. 


By that I mean, not massive nor 
heavy. This quality is not only im- 
portant in making for livableness, 
but it lends itself delightfully to 
painted furniture. In this case, the 
color is a soft apple green, with a gay 
bouquet of flowers as a decoration, 
and a yellow stripe outlining the edges 
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for handling your decorating questions. 
are answered personally by our consulting decorators 
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What Is Your Decorating Problem? 


The Studio wants you to make every use of its facthties 
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Particularly useful at this season are: ‘Drapery | 
Fabrics for Doors and Windows,” “How to Paint 
Furniture,’ “How to Make Lamp Shades.” 
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Bedspread, left, of Dolly 
Madison. Desk fittings from 
Mary Campbell Studio, 
shades with Hartshorn roller. 
Other accessories from 
Gotham §F MacLaughiin. 
Esmond Blankets. Pequot 
sheets. ‘©Colortru’’ sateen. 


European Art & Kraft Studio 


her own things, and not 
mother’s or big sister’s. The 
bed-side table is a necessity, 
while the chaise longue is a 
luxury, but one dear to the 
girl. And again, the bed 
won’t be disturbed during 


A general view of the room above suggests a 
happy placement of furniture and lights. 
Below, the screen and the chintz panel back of 


the day, if there is another 
place to stretch out, and 
an easy chair for other 


the sewing table repeat the main color notes. 
Chintz from Elms & Sellon; screen, Gracie 


of the drawers, top surfaces, etc. 

Although a room could be furnished 
with fewer pieces, when possible it is 
nice to have the small dressing table 
as well as the bureau, or chest 
of drawers; the desk, even if small, 
as it induces study, the fast vanishing 
art of letter writing, and a general 
tidiness of mind, if letters and papers 
are kept in a desk and not ina bureau 
drawer. It is well to keep the little 
toilet articles in the dressing table 
drawer—not the bureau, where the 
clothes should be. 

The sewing table, with its con- 
venient drawers, also will teach “a 
place for everything and everything 
in its place.” Many a girl has been 
induced to do her first sewing and 


first accounts because she could use. 


times. So, if possible, let 
the young girl have these 
comforts, and by all means 
includea bookcase, where she 
may keep her favorite books and begin 
a library of her own. It could be put 
where the small sewing table stands, 
and the sewing table put between 
the door and the wicker chair. It 
could be built in most inexpensively 
and painted to match the furniture. 

And now a word about wicker furni- 
ture! When you want to save expense 
use it instead of over-stuffed pieces. 
With cushions, it may be made very 
comfortable. It is to be found in 
attractive lines, and at prices that 
begin around five dollars for a com- 
fortable chair. 

The placement of the furniture has 
been as carefully thought out as the 
selection. The dressing table and 
desk both have light; the bureau, 
which is the (Continued on page 209) 


NEW FURNITURE FAB Renae 


Stripes and “Patterns W hich Lend Lnterest 





you decorate an 

you about the covering of a single chair. Write 
PHOTOS BY Py 
M. E. HEWITT us about your problems; one of our staff 


will 


on the market today, it is not difficult 

to choose furniture coverings which 
will create.the right atmosphere in a room. 
An opportunity to express preferences for 
color and design, rather than accept ma- 
terial of which one wearies by repeated 
duplication, is given the woman who buys 
furniture in the muslin. The two impor- 
tant things to remember when making a 
selection of an upholstery fabric are that 
the design must have real character and 
that the texture must recommend itself for 
its durability. When the important pieces 
of furniture in a room, such as the sofa or 


\ ROM the wealth of fabrics which are 





Above, a sunfast black and gold brocade in the 
Chinese taste, from Stead & Miller. . Mille 
fleurs design on tan or dark brown satin for the 
occasional chair, and green and henna striped 
frieze from Schumacher. Mulberry shaded stripe 
frieze from Witcombe McGeachin. All 50 inches 
wide and appropriate for living-room furniture 
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Patterns for dining-room chairs. 
Above, a cotton frieze, cut and uncut design, 50 inches wide, from 
Carrillo. Lower right, damask in copper and tan or green and tan, 
Schumacher. Checked smooth mohair above, in all colors, Lesher Whitman 


To Old Rooms 


M. Kremer 


By Ethel 


Have you used the services of the Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations? 


entire house or 


solve 


be happy to 


larger chairs, begin to look shabby, they 
invariably pull the general tone down. 
Fresh coverings, even if they are only a 
smart stripe on one or two chair seats or 
cretonne slip-covers, will give furniture 
a new lease of life and freshen and decorate 
a room so that one’s interest in it (which 
only too often is allowed to wane) is re- 
newed. Furniture can be made more or 
less important in appearance by the fabric 
which is placed upon it, and a chair or sofa 
which one has felt like discarding can be 
completely rejuvenated by a new covering. 

New colors have their day in upholstery 
fabrics, just as they do in fashions, and to 
a certain extent are influenced by the new 
in dress fabrics. Mulberry has added 
many lovely nuances to its tone, and one 


Right, totle, 
pale green 
back ground, 
rustic scene 
printed in 
mulberry, for 
bedroom 
furniture 
Arthur Lee 


Above, for the English chair, 
black satin squares with im- 
itation needlepoint design in 
soft colors from Schumacher 


We will help 


advise 


Lower left, two-toned heavy rep. 
















them for you 


sees dark, rich shades of henna in velvets 
and many other fabrics. All shades of 
green, especially sage, are good, and “egg- 
plant” is a new color used as the back- 
ground for many materials where the colors 
of the design are greens, dark reds, and 
yellows. 


Today manufacturers of upholstery 


coverings are reproducing and adapting. 


the old Italian, French, and English de- 
signs, so that they follow faithfully the 
spirit and feeling of the old fabrics. The 
vogue for needlepoint has made it neces- 
sary to use rare examples, many of them 
museum pieces, of (Continued on page 209) 
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Above, wide striped moiré in green, orange, 
and black would cover a large sofa or overstuffed 
chair; from Carrillo. Narrow stripe armure 
with small raised flowers in green and tan from 
Stead & Miller. Hand-blocked floral design. 
in sunfast naturalistic colors on cream background 
of smooth mohair from Lesher Whitman 
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French armoire, 
linen-fold panels 





Human figure 
under pointed 
arch 





Germanchest, iron 


reinforcements, 





French chest, tracery, 


1500 





french “credence,” 
1450-1500 


Micwricehy. Ragers 


Cc Ol HI G& style in France and England about 1150-1200. 


Adopted in Italy about 1300, but abandoned about 
1400-1450 Owing to a revival of ancient classic forms (Renaissance) which 
began to affect decorative design in France about tsoo (Francis J), and in 
England about 1550(Tudor). 

This period of 350 years covers a wide range of development in the 
decorative arts from early crude simplicity to later luxurious elaboration. 
Architecture was the master art and furniture follows architectural detail 
more and more closely as the style develops. Because this was the great 
age of church building the style appears ecclesiastical to us. At this period, 
however, the same forms, appeared in both secular and religious work. The 
pointed arch, foliated ornament and tracery are the sign manuals of the style. 


. MATERIAL 


Woods Oak and chestnut were used in England and France at this period; 
walnut in Italy and later in France. 
Varieties of pine and cypress were used in the latter countries also; 
various local woods probably were used in ordinary furniture. 


Metals Iron used in hinges, locks and reinforcement straps on chests and 
strong boxes, as shown in the chests and cupboard illustrated. 

Bronze occasionally used for ceremonial furniture and ornamental 
metal work. Note that the metal work was decorative as well as useful. 


Textiles At first woolen and linen fabrics, embroidered or painted in simple 
colors with naturalistic or conventionalized designs, were used 
for hangings and cushions. Later, under Eastern influence, rich silks and 
velvets appear and tapestries were woven for wall coverings. 
The use of textiles in hangings and cushions was very necessary for 
any degree of comfort at this period when drafts and unyielding wooden seats 
were the rule. As wall decoration they gave needed color and charm. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Forms Rectilinear and simple, later complicated by architectural motifs, 

cresting, etc. The chest, chair, bench, trestle table and later the 
cupboard (armoire) and sideboard (dressoir) were the usual types. The 
Gothic bed was very massive and either completely surrounded with hangings 
or else practically part of the paneling of the room. 


Construction Massive at first, later lightened by paneling either solid or 
pierced. Joining of wooden members by mortise and tenon 
wood pin rather than metal nails. Little or no (Continued on page 225) 


Model of Gothic Hall, Penshurst, England, c. 1400, showing lord and lady of the 
manor seated on a high-back bench at the trestle table on the dais. Note “dressoir” 
with display of plate, in contrast to rude, heavy furniture used by soldiers and 
commonalty seated around the central hearth. The windows with painted arches 
were divided into small lights by tracery—architectural forms used m furniture 














Gothic, 1200-1550—The First of a Series Cyan t her 
Former Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Flemish cupboard, 
I450-1500 


=> lh 


Mortise and 
tenon joint 





English Cupboard 
I500 


Simple French or 
Flemish “‘credence”’ 





Tialian chest, painted, 


I400 


French canopied 
chair of state 
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Every girl will love this story of a philanderer 
who found his own eur t caught in the wheels 
of Als perfect system of courtship and retreat 


Thee firs7 ve 


By 2 Ka theese 


HRISTOPHER had not a doubt in 
(= the world that the moment had 
come for him to say, ‘And what 
of me?” He had come to have an 
appalling prescience about these moments 
—perhaps because they occurred with such 
frequency. And now it was Madeleine, 
his lovely white and bronze Madeleine, 
who was sitting at the end of a deep—and 
long—couch, telling him. He watched her 
little mental torturings of herself, the 
tremble in her perfect, white throat as she 
tried to make herself clear. He watched 
the clear pale oval of her face under its 
wreath of braids. The hair of a Titian, and 
the face of the Botticelli Venus. She had 
on a frock of pale-green chiffon, and he 
thought she looked like some tender young 
tree against the gray background of the 
couch. “A charming simile,” he reflected. 
It was a thing he should say to her, but 
not now. He had sensed her withdrawal 
all evening—that sudden absence of all 
those little gestures of surrender to which 
he had become so accustomed. He thought 
of all the other times they had been to- 
gether, the thousand avowals of friendship, 
the harmless endearments, that relation- 
ship which seemed almost one of love al- 
though unadmitted. It was as if their 
eyes meeting, their hands touching, said, 
“T would love you if—” but at the end of 
two months the sentence stayed unfin- 
ished. 

It would never be finished now, Christo- 
pher realized. It was the same Madeleine 
who always sat beside him but—what pre- 
cisely had happened? For the life of him 
he could not explain how he knew. George? 
But she scarcely knew the man. Yet there 
had been so many references to him—sus- 
piciously casual, now he thought of it— 
and that air of timidity that was almost 
uneasiness about her, as if there were some- 
thing she riust say and dared not quite. 

Yes, it was, incredibly, George. And 
Christopher knew that it was for him to 
help Madeleine make her confession. He 
could foresee every move in the evening’s 
conversation. He knew that the moment 
had come for him to make his own re- 
nunciation. He knew the exact tone he 
would employ in renouncing her. 

Suddenly he heard himself speaking. 
“Madeleine. Why don’t you tell me now?” 

She looked at him, astonished. ‘Why, 
Christopher, what—?” She stopped short. 

He smiled. There was sweetness in 
Christopher’s smile, and a noble bitter- 
ness. He was perfectly conscious of both 
elements, and a little but not quite suffi- 
ciently annoyed that they should be there. 
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“My dear,” he said, and his voice had just 
the proper mixture of tenderness and sad- 
ness in it, ‘don’t you think I know? I 
think I’ve seen it coming for days? You 
and George—” 

“Oh, but it only happened today.” 
Madeleine’s voice was a timid whisper. 

So it was George! The accuracy of his 
intuition thrilled him a little, but he said 
nothing of this. 

“And yet [knew. You can’t hide things 
from me, you know, Madeleine. And 
you’ve been sitting there all evening, a 
little afraid to tell me—perhaps afraid to 
hurt me.” 

He looked across the room into the old 
Italian mirror that had reflected her bright 
head for all these menths, and saw in it 
that her head was now drooping. He 
waited. Then he said dreamily: 

“Didn’t you know I would understand? 
Even if Iam to be hurt, don’t you think—”’ 

Now there was pity on Madeleine’s face, 
and a little sorrow. “‘Oh, Christopher,” she 
appealed to him. ‘You aren’t going to be 
hurt, please; i did want to tell you. I’m 
afraid I’m terribly happy.” 

He turned toward her and read in her 
face with a little stab of triumph an ex- 
pression of greater tenderness toward him 
than he had ever seen before. Yes, he 
thought, he really was at his best in mo- 
ments of defeat. But hang it, why couldn’t 
he feel a bit of honest grief over the loss of 
her? She was a dear. 

“You do understand, Christopher,”’ 
pleaded Madeleine. “I love him so much.” 

He felt as if it were a play he had seen 
rehearsed many times, and he knew that 
this was the moment at which he said 
nothing, but in the air, as plainly as if he 
had said it, hung the question, “‘And what 
of me?” 

The burden of the explanation was 
clearly hers. 

“T did love you—I do love you—but this 
is different.” 

OC Viesn 

“Please, it won’t make any difference, 
will it? We are going to be friends?” 

He writhed. He hated this after-gentle- 
ness, tinged with a proprietary love that 
lay on the outskirts of her permanent af- 
fection for George. He hated, too, his own 
insincerity. He knew she thought he was 
being noble and martyred. 


Know 


Sipioperdingire 


“Do you remember those first few 
weeks?” she asked a little wistfully. ‘ 

He did. He remembered the exhilara- 
tion of discovering each other, the shy 
growth of sentiment between them, then, 
just as sentiment threatened to grow into 
something stronger, that curious with- 
drawing in himself that insisted on keeping 
it in a state of promise. It was always like 
that, yet he was being constantly surprised 
when women seemed unwilling to keep 
their affairs in the state of suspended ani- 
mation. For himself, when he ran away, it 
was because he felt it was a good thing to 
feel the wind in his . re, and not because 
another woman smiled in the distance. 
And when the wind turned he would run 
back, and be startled if the woman were 
not still waiting for him and had turned to 
another. 4 

Now he remembered how close they had 
been to each other, and suddenly he felt a 
little sick, not at the loss of her, but be- 
cause her defection brought him no grief. 
Meanwhile he was talking beautifully, and 
knowing that at that moment she was 
nearer to him than she had ever been in the 
days they had played at loving. Would 
he have her back? Well, perhaps. 

He looked at her, delicate, green and 
gold, and desirable, in the mirror, and as he 
gazed, noticed his own face, brown and 
melancholy, at the other end. . He felt sud- 


denly tired with a hopeless weariness, and - 


then it occurred to him to go home. It 
was only ten-thirty, she protested. At 
last it was eleven. He might as well go. 
If the lady was to be another’s, there was, 
anyway, the night’s sleep. 

He stood over her and took both her 
hands, and though he kissed them, one 
after the other, he didn’t look into her 
eyes. : 

““Good-by, Madeleine.” 

“Tf you must go, Christopher—” she 
said reluctantly, staring at her hands. 

“*¥ies.”” 

She followed him to the hall and watched 
him put on his coat. “We are friends, 
aren’t we?” she asked. 

So they were to be friends and she was 
gone, too—that inevitable one before the 
last, he thought as he went slowly down- 
stairs, his hand dragging at the railing. 
For a few blocks his head and his steps 
sagged, and he was oblivious of a bright, 
cloud-piled September sky. A motor horn 
roused him, and he was forced to lift his 
head. 

“Why,” he said, as he walked on with a 
new flood of energy, “what a magnificent 
night!” 
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And now it was Madeleine—Christopher’s lovely white and bronze Madeleine—who was telling him 
all was over. He watched the tremble in her perfect white throat as she tried to make herself clear 


Nevertheless it was two or three weeks 
before he told Rachel about it. Now 
Rachel was not delicate green and gold, 
nor was she on the surface particularly de- 
sirable. She had none of the charm of the 
soft early spring day that sways your 
senses with its warmth while penetrating 
your mind with its insidious beauty. . Her 
charm, if only some one were to call it into 


being by recognizing it, was rather that of 
October, on a day when a high wind ranges 
among the leaves, bringing with it per- 
haps exhilaration, but certainly not ardor. 
Her dark hair swept back from her fore- 
head in a clear line that was almost too 
harsh, and was gathered into a great twist 
rather low on her neck that made her look 
always as if she were just about to go for 


a horseback ride. But the color burned 
freshly in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
a delightful gray beneath narrow black 
eyebrows. 

Christopher had. known Rachel for a 
long time; before, during, between, and 
after a number of white and bronze Made- 
leines. He thought she was a very fine 
person, a real person. Her oe 
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made no demands on him, and he valued 
it accordingly. At intervals not particu- 
larly flattering to Rachel he would take her 
walking in the park and to the country for 
the day and a lunch of bacon fried on 
sticks. He aired his troubles to her with 
a naive frequency, but was amusing enough 
between times to make up for it. And 
Rachel would sacrifice almost anything to 
be amused. 

This evening Christopher, who had the 
habit of appearing at her home without 
warning, departed from custom and 
telephoned to find out if she would be in. 
So she had time to slip into a beautifully 
straight dress of thick, rough silk, the color 
of the first autumn leaves, and broken only 
by an old wrought-silver girdle. The 
exertion of dressing rapidly brought the 
same deep red to her cheeks. Christopher 
was so far startled out of his usual im- 
personal attitude toward her that he ex- 
claimed, “How well you’re looking, Rachel!’’ 
led her over to the lamp, and turned her 
twice around. ‘‘Why, you’re quite gor- 
geous.” 

“Tt is a nice dress, isn’t it?’ she an- 
swered, pleased. ‘It’s new.” 

“Not just the dress. The whole thing.” 
He made a delicate upward gesture to in- 
clude her face. He enjoyed, outside of 
business hours, what he considered a very 
fine sense of color and contour. ‘‘You’re 
simply radiant. How in the world did you 
find a rouge to match your frock so 
perfectly?” 

She opened her mouth, as if to protest. 

“Now, Rachel, don’t try to tell me that 
color is the wind or the sun or something 
that doesn’t come boxed or bottled. V’m 
really delighted to see you developing the 
cosmetic touch. Besides I’m too old 
a hand at the game not to recognize even 
the best stuff,’ he laughed, teasing her. 

“Perhaps you're right. You are certainly 
an authority, Christopher,” 
she admitted with only a 


The First to Know 


“Evidently you haven’t heard she’s 
marrying George Evans.” 

Her nice voice brimmed with com- 
miseration. ‘““That is too bad. Are you 
very unhappy?” 

“Well, no,” he admitted. “Anyway, not 
about her. I can stand losing any one girl. 
It’s this losing all of them that does me in. 
Why, Rachel, do you know that every girl 
I’ve been fond of for the last two years has 
got engaged or married to some one else. 
They simply bask in the warmth of my ad- 
miration, and then, when they get nice 
and rosy and ripe, some one else comes 
along and picks them. And my reward is 
that they always want me to be ‘the first 
to know.’ ” 

“Did it ever occur to you that perhaps 
you'd never been really in love with any 
of them?” 

“Tt didn’t,” indignantly. 
—almost.” 

He walked over to the fireplace and stood 
there, continuing his complaints. ‘The fire 
blazed and fell. He tried to be comic, but 
bitterness showed through bare places in 
his humor. 

“Well,” he concluded with a shrug, “the 
only thing to do, as far as I can see, is to 
capitalize this fatal gift of mine. I might 
open an agency for young virgins. Matri- 
mony guaranteed after four months of our 
treatment.” 

If he had been looking at Rachel, he 
would have seen that the flame in her 
cheeks was creeping rapidly toward her 
ears, and that her unassailable composure 
was shaken, but he hadn’t the habit of 
watching fer moods, and was gazing at a 
copper bowl above the fireplace with a 
morose expression. 

“Christopher.” Her voice brought his 
attention around. It had a timid, blurred 
sound that he had never heard from her be- 
fore—the sound of a voice being projected 


“T have been 





quaver of mirth in her voice. 

The bubble of his vivacity 
suddenly collapsed, and he 
sank down in a chair, his face 
in his hands. Rachel was the 
one person in the world with 
whom his emotions were sharp 
and unadorned. He couldn’t 
even have the satisfaction of 
watching himself being un- 
happy. He merely was. 

“You’renot grieving because 
you think I’ve gone the way of 
all flesh in regard to my com- 
plexion, are you?” she asked. 

“Oh, it isn’t you,’> he 
groaned. ‘It’s me.” 

“Well,” she said patiently 
and with an unbreathed 
sigh, “what is it tonight, 
Christopher?” 

“Just that I am such an old 
hand, and that I’m deathly 
sick of it.” 

“Oh, but I have known 
older hands than you,’’ 
she contributed encouragingly. 

“Tt’s not possible. I must be the original 
of the calling young man. And the worst 
of it is that I never get anywhere.” 

“Y’m sure I don’t know what you want, 
Christopher. You’ve a new romance every 
three months, and the line of beauty is 
going up steadily. Your Madeleine is 
really dazzling.” 








ON, THE DEATH of an AGED FRIEND 


By Roselle Mercier Montgomery 


You are not dead—Life has but set you free! 
Your years of life were like a lovely song, 
The last sweet, poignant notes of which, held long, 

Passed into silence while we listened, we 

Who loved you, listened still expectantly! 

And we about you whom you moved among ' 
Would feel that grief for you were surely wrong— 
You have but passed beyond where we can see! 


For us who knew you, dread of Age is past! 
You took Life, tiptoe, to the very last; 

It never lost for you its lovely look; 

You kept your interest in its thrilling book; 

To you Death came, no conqueror, in the end— 


You merely smiled to greet another friend! 


against its will. “‘Why don’t you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“What?” 

“Vd—Id like to be a customer of your 
agency.” 

“Why, Rachel!’ 

He was plainly startled. He had never 
connected romance with her. She was 
such an utterly satisfactory companion. 


He had seen her with other men, always 
frankly the comrade. It had never oc- 
curred to him that she might want a per- 
manent engagement for her affections. 
Somehow she wasn’t the sort of girl people 
married. He’d never thought of her future; 
she had that rare quality of completely 
filling the moment. But love and Rachel— 

“But I do want some one to fall in love 
with me,’ she answered his thought, 
“strange as it may seem.” 


Her timidity made her look younger, he 


thought, and rather delicate. 


“Of course, I was only joking about the 


agency,” he assured: her. 

“But I’m not,” said her serious mouth. 
“Tt might work with me, too. Would it 
be so hard to pretend you cared about me 
for a little while?” 

He thumped a cigarette on the mantel 
and stooped to light it from the fire. The 
flames ruddied-the confusion of his face. 
“Of course not—” he began, and stopped. 

The idea of changing his attitude toward 
her even in pretense was distasteful to him. 
He was sure he wouldn’t like it. His friend- 
ship with her was one of the things he 
always treasured most—a haven to slide 
into when. the waters got too rough in 
feminine seas. Besides, it would be im- 
possible to have a love-affair with Rachel. 

“Why,” he continued aloud, ‘I’ve never 
even held your hand.” : 

“You might try. It has been done,” 
said she, perhaps sacrificing truth to the 
statement. 

Christopher had, usually, a normal 
amount of grace and even more than his 
share of charm, but as he moved across 
the room and sat down beside her on the 


couch, he was invested with awkwardness. 


“You know,” he said, not looking at 
her, 
really serious.” 

“T suppose so.” gi 

“T mean—you know—the 
reason it’s succeeded other 
times is because—well—be- 
cause—I mean we both really 
believed we cared about each 
other.” 

“Well, with your gifts and 
experience, don’t you think 
if you pretended to yourself 
very hard, you might almost 
convince yourself you liked 
me a little?” 


“Oh, come, you know very 


well I do.” : 

“But, Christopher, you 
said—” 

“I said we had to pretend 
to be serious. We’ll have to 
not only—er—hold hands. 
Why, Tl even have to kiss 
you.” 

“And will that be so very 
unpleasant?” 

He looked at her in exas- 
peration. Why hadn’t he ever 
kissed her? He had thought of 
it, but—there was never an en- 
, couraging look in her eyes, for 
one thing. There wasn’t now. That part of 
the program, he reflected, had better wait. 

“Don’t be so frightfully upset.” She 
smiled through her seriousness. “Re- 
member it’s all in the interest of science, 
and nothing will be held against you.” 

‘Then it’s good-by to my nice Rachel?” 

“Yours?” i 

For answer he (Continued on page 170) 


“we'll have to act as if we were 
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Full directions for cutting out and putting the doll together so she can run about and play will be found on page 150 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
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IN MORNING LIGHT WE HEED THE CALL 
TO RUN AWAY FROM HOME YET WHEN 
NIGHT COMES .DARK SETTLING OVER ALL 
WE TURN OUR STEPS RIGHT BACK AGAIN, 
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Beict Us 


E REMEMBER with 

pride the words Pershing 
spoke as he stood at Lafayette’s 
tomb,- ‘‘Lafayette, we are 
here.”” As the Allied nations 
celebrate his birthday and the 
tenth anniversary of the battle 
of the Marne, it is well for us 
to look back one hundred years 
to his last visit here and remind 
ourselves that loyaltieslixe these 
can not fail to bind nations to- 
gether. Incidents of that visit 
are here delightfully recounted 


FROM THE ORIGINAL 
PAINTING BY S. F. B. 
MOSS, IN CITY HALL, 
NEW YORK CITY 





REMEMBER Him 


By WAlice Van Leer Carrick 


Y GRANDMOTHER danced 

with him. Perhaps yours did, 

too, within those bygone days of 

a century ago. Anyhow perhaps 

you cherish, just as I do, some little tangible 

memorial of Lafayette’s second visit: a 

pressed glass cup-plate, a bit of old blue 

Staffordshire, a satin ribband, or a glove 

stamped with the gallant General’s like- 

ness. Do look and see; rummage in ancient 

trunks and forgotten boxes; perhaps you'll 

find only a faded rosette, or a newspaper 

with browned and fraying edges—but then 

you might discover the Order of the 
Cincinnati! 

If we had been our own ancestresses, do 
you know what we should have been doing 
in the summer of this portentous year of 
1824? We should have been getting ready 
for Lafayette’s visit, for ever since January, 





when President Monroe had sent the 
Marquis his urgent and affectionate invita- 
tion, and Congress had offered the magnifi- 
cence of a man-of-war to bring him to 
America, the whole country had been on 
tip-toe with anticipation. Knowing as I 
do the housewifely zeal of those domestic 
times, I can imagine how the small-paned 
windows were polished until they shone, 
how the lamps were trimmed and filled, 
ready for the illumination that should light 
up every city, how the brass knockers were 
burnished until they winked at the passers- 
by. As for our ancestors, well, they were 
just as diligently busy: arranging parades 
and civic banquets, appointing com- 
mittees of welcome and putting up tri- 
umphal arches. Poets, cutting their quills 
to a sharper point, dipped them in inspired 
ink and penned “‘Lines to Lafayette” and 


long and laudatory odes. Rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, thrilled at the thought 
of his coming; the whole nation felt itself 
his host. What Lafayette stood for in our 
Revolutionary struggle all of you, of course, 
know, but I do not think ‘that all of you 
realize, any more than I did, how great and 
embracing was the enthusiasm created by 
his second visit. For days I have been 
turning over files of yellowing newspapers, 
the Columbian Centinel published in 
Boston, to be exact, and only now have I 
understood that never in the history of the 
world has any other human being been met 
with the reverence, the fervent, loving 
ovation, that Lafayette received. 

The Marquis—for so the people of the 
United States insisted on calling him, 
although I believe his liberal principles 
made him prefer (Continued on page 187) 
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The rare white strawberries 
grew abundantly, and the 
squirrels liked to feed on them 
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Wild Strawberries 


By GENE, STRAT PON-POR TER 


until spring there was leisure to plan 

the laying out and planting of the 
grounds. This was a business which did 
not give me much con¢ern. There was 
only one thing to do, and that was to let 
Nature take her course. There was no 
place to put the red bed except to make it 
parallel with the west line of the property, 
beginning at the garage, running down the 
hill to the blackest piece of swamp the lake 
shore possessed, including about an acre. 
Nature had already planted more reds in 
that locality than anywhere else around the 
shore-line, and this was the hint to me that 
if I wanted to grow a red bed successfully, 
I must plant red flowers where the signs 
were propitious for red. The bloody 
berries of the wild bitters weet draped the 
shore-line from tangles of vines; here and 
there, a few yards farther in, grew the red 
wood lilies; columbine, almost blood red, 
was waving on a slope half way up the hill; 
Jack-in-the-pulpit was holding aloft bloody 
fruit at a slightly higher elevation; next 


HE Jast workmen left Wildflower 
Woods in February. From then 


the lace and fruit of ginseng; and on top of 
the hill in front of the garage there was 
wonderful soil, the accumulated riches of 
ages, waiting for anything the locality 
afforded. 

For several years I had been locating 
and marking wild specimens in Northern 
Indiana. I knew where to find bittersweet 


to load the western fence. I knew where 
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elders, with berries of red velvet, flourished. 
I knew where wild tiger lilies bordered 
swamp after swamp and euonymus ran 
riot. I knew where burning bush, moun- 
tain ash, and red and scailet haws were to 
be had. I knew where to find monarda 
didyma, cardinal flower, and foxfire. I had 
already tucked in the man-like divided 
roots of the ginseng. There was not a 
red flower or fruit or berry in this hunting 
ground of mine that I had been working 
over since I was a school-girl in short 
skirts, that I had not located. 

I had a corps of five field men, fairly well 
trained from the previous season, one of 
whom, a year or two later, became the 
entomologist of the state of Indiana, a 
friend of mine of Scotch extraction, Mr. 
Frank N. Wallace. Equipped with a good 
car and all necessary field paraphernalia, 
we reddened that hill in one season. I 
discovered that around the mountain ash 
and the northern holly at the top of the 
upward slope from the lake, in front of the 
car side of the garage, between the clumps 
of cardinal flower and foxfire, there was 
quite a bit of space left bare. So one day 
we made a trip to West Lakes, and from 
the corner of a field I remembered we 
brought in a modest little offering of 
five hundred wild strawberries. Fragaria 
Greyana were the kind we set, with their 
coarsely serrated leaves and hairy stems. 
For years I had known of this big red bed 
of delicious wild strawberries; the fruit 


large, blood red, the seeds deeply ‘em- 


bedded in pits; not such fine berries any- 
where else in all my hunting grounds. For 
years I had shared them with the birds and 
squirrels and perhaps country children. 
We scattered red strawberries all the way 
from the dry land fern bed down the hill 
between the other plants to the borders of 
the ginseng bed with its flaming red 
berries. We set them from the feet of the 


red trumpet creepers and honeysuckle that | 


we ran up the trees, to close proximity 
with the Indian turnips and the spikenard’s 
brilliant clusters of berries. Frank-said it 


was an even toss as to whether we should 


put them in the red bed or in the white, 
since the flowers were white. I decided on 
red because the spot where I wanted te put 
them was true wild strawberry territory, 
and I thought there would be quite a bit 
of enjoyment in eating the berries under 
burning bush and holly, to the accom- 
paniment of cardinal flower and foxfire. 

When we had finished with the red bed, 
we advanced on the white, which we placed 
adjoining, as the soil was best suited for 
lilies of the valley, arrowhead lilies, white 
adder tongue and trillium, and the white 
violets; because it was full of dogweod and 
white asters and every wild thing that 
grows in the woods of Northern Indiana. 
Following such lines of reasoning, we 
advanced around the lake shore, allotting 


an acre to each of the big beds of pink and 
blue and mauve until we reached the | 
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Cabin and circled it with a sheet 
of yellow even larger. We worked 
so hard, that seascn, that by the 
following spring, when bloom- 
time came, every bed was fairly 
well outlined in its own color to 
begin with. 

The fame of my wild flower 
garden had begun to spread over 
the state, and not only that, but 
the whole United States, and it 
reached to the ends of the earth 
as well. There were blessed peo- 
ple who wanted to help. The 
first was a doctor of Colorado 
who sent me a bundle of pasque 
flowers. He sent them with a 
guilty conscience, because in his 
haste to get them to me, he had 
torn up his wife’s kitchen apron 
in order that the roots might be 
wrapped in something that would 
hold moisture. Then a school- 
girl in Maine sent a bunch of 
partridge berries for Thanks- 
giving decorations. She had 
snipped the little sprays two or 
three inches in length. Remem- 
bering the art of my mother ‘in 
growing wild things, I tried to 
do what I thought she would have 
done. After the partridge berries 
had decorated my Thanksgiving 
table, I pinched the berries from 
the top, made a fresh diagonal 
cut of the stems, and stuck them 
in trays containing a mixture of 
woods earth and sand, mostly 
sand, moistened it, and let my 
cuttings have sunshine through 
glass. By spring I had enough 
rooted partridge berries to cover 
a large space under one of the 
oaks of the red bed. 

For years Frank Wallace 
shipped to me uncounted bas- 
kets filled with very carefully 
named and numbered specimens 
—rare violets, wild larkspur, 
shooting star, commelina, dozens 
of the beauties of Brown County 
that did not occur so far north 
as Wildflower Woods. 

A school-boy in western New 
York sent me a packet of seed 
and a cigar box filled with roots 
of monarda didyma which helped 








ee ee red bed Sag ong I prayed my pzayer to the God of Growing 
ably, and a Be ea Nh / Things, over the white strawberries, and for 
has spread until it covers nearly s four or five years I had the feeling that my 
a quarter of an acre. prayer was answered. They grew abundantly 





A girl in Georgia sent me jas- 

-mine. A man from California 

sent me several large packets of Payne’s 
wild flower seed, with which I covered one 
entire hill with almost every wild bloom 
that was annual in that state, and some of 
these—Clarkia elegans, mentzelia lindleyi, 
and the California poppies—stood the 
winter. Two of them are still flourishing, 


but the mentzelia could not endure the. 


bitter winter of 1914. 

There were half a dozen packets of roots 
from a flower lover near Medicine Hat, 
including a spool box containing one tiny 
evergreen tree which is growing beauti- 
fully today. There were wild red iris from 
Russia and an exquisitely dainty and beau- 
tiful blue iris from France; hardy ivy from 
an old abbey in England, and exquisitely 
beautiful white asters from a woman in 


Norway—asters having smooth reddish 
stems covered with the overlaying frost 
that botanists call “bloom’’; the slender 
leaves were perfectly smooth, the color of 
young oats, and daintily covered with the 
“bloom” also. The flowers were lacy 
white with gold centers. 

Away from South Africa came golden 
wattle and many packets of seed. And 
there were packages of seed from a school 
teacher.in New Zealand, and others from 
India and from the Bermudas; and so it 
went on for very nearly the circle of the 
globe. One man, a minister in a Pennsyl- 
vania church, offered to make a queer bar- 
gain with me. If I would furnish him bo- 
tanical Biblical material for a lecture, he 
would collect for me roots of wild flowers 


that I lacked. I did my level best on his 
lecture, and he added to my collection the 
painted trillium, a yellow wood lily, three 
orchids, azaleas and rhododendrons, but in 
the growing of the two latter I failed because 
the soil of my woods was not right. Minne- 
sota contributed more pasque flowers, and 
Northern Michigan sent trailing arbutus 
and wintergreen, but perhaps the greatest 
thrill of the entire collection came when I 
received a packet containing half a dozen 
strawberries, guaranteed to bear white wild 
strawberries, from the home grounds of 
General Lew Wallace. 

When those half-dozen white strawberry 
plants were put into my hands, I felt that 
keen joy which any collector feels over a 
new specimen. To (Continued on page 147) 
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When it is just right, there is nothing so smart as a black 
satin coat with vertical bands of the reverse side of the 
material, and a soft wrap-around collar of tailless ermine 


Black satin plays a new part when it lends itself to a suit 
e the one above. The leopard cravat and the shaped 


slit in the tunic mark it as being the last word from Paris 


The jaunty hat at the left brings home to us the fact that black 
and white can not be ousted. Black felt, black velvet ribbon, 
and a gleaming white lining to the bow are the combination 
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Refuting ‘Rumors of the Directoire are the Straight 


Lines of Tunics and Coats, with Leopara and 


Beige Fox as the Smartest Trimming 





Browns and reddish browns are going to be 
much in evidence this coming winter, and 
many are the combinations that will be seen. 
Deep, rich brown velvet and leopard were used 
to fashion the coat above, and the result was 
most successful, as this particular fur, on 
account of its markings, lends itself so well 
to. the treatment of a slightly bias tunic 
which accentuates the new line at the hem 


HeleniKoues, Dzrecror 


HERE is a new note for the winter 
fashions of 1924. The straight, 


simple silhouette is too becoming to 
be discarded, but it is subtly changed to 
mark the new fashions. The tunic has 
suddenly appeared in the foreground of 
the fashion field; all the smartest frocks 
shown in Paris have it in some form. It 
may be tube-like, or finished with plaited 
or flaring flounces, or possibly split to give 
easy movement toward the bottom of the 
skirt. Bands of fur or deep fringe are an- 
other form of demarcation. This effect 
of the tunic is to be found throughout the 
various dresses and costumes of the ward- 
robe, and is chic as well as graceful. 


The Street Costume 


The smart thing for the street may be 
one of two or three different things: the 
fur coat; the coat such as that shown on the 
left, which is of velvet with a broad, wide 
band of leopard, (an extremely smart fur 
of the year); the seven-eighths coat-cos- 
tume with two bands of fur and the straight 
skirt, such as the costume shown on the 
right; for the earlier season, a dress with a 
tunic reaching to a seven-eighths length, as 
illustrated on the opposite page. The long, 
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Satin makes ideal winter suits, even of the 
heavier variety, for a light interlining makes 
them warm and comfortable without detracting 
from their grace. Above, navy blue satin 
trimmed with bands of kolinsky forms a partner- 
ship which would be difficult to improve wpon, 
for conservative smartness. At the left we picture 
a variation of the black satin beret or tam, 
with a drooping ostrich plume for trimming 


Simplicity im its extremest 
form is embodied in the plain 
green crépe frock at the right, 
and next to it, almost as simple, 
is a little velvet street dress 


with two waist-line indications 


The charm of shading ts car- 
ried even to severe street coats. 
In the center a beige fox collar 
starts an ever deepening brown- 
ish color scheme, which ends 
in the smart bias ruffle effect 


Beige again plays animportant 
role in the plaited tunic frock 
below; in fact, it will continue 
to do so throughout the fall, 
as it is one of the best autumn 
colors from all points of view 











The Tunic Takes First Place 
and Strikes a Three-Quarter 


to Seven-Highths Length 


Though the sketch is small, the 
tunic frock at the left is a 
most indicative model of com- 
ing style; white satin, em- 
broidered in white, set ove 
a short, black underskin 


Even furs are not immune to 
the manipulations of 
dyers’ art. The cape at the 
left is a straight affair of 
shaded goat fur topped with 
a collar of light gray fox 


The tunic and always the 
tunic, this fall! Below, a more 
formal type of tunic frock is 
shown, in beige satin and 
berge fox, with fur scarf to 
match, as the finishing touch 





A coat of seven-eighths length 
with trimming of the popular 
beige fox, and bands of the 
ever becoming reverse side of 
the material, is pictured at 
the right in the small sketch 


In the center are two coats of soft 
black cloth which demonstrate 
to perfection the use of a mere 
intimation of Directoire lines, 
and the interesting slit lending 
variety to the bottom of the skirt 


A military atmosphere just 
naturally emanates from a coat 
of dark blue serge girdled 
flatly across the back with 
cloth of gold, which has been 
applied with bands of the serge 
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Narrow Tunics and Skirts Are ‘Deftly 
Slit to Give Variety to the 
Fashions of the Winter 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


The model at the right is inter- 
estingly combined of plaited, 
black satin and brown velvet. 
The two-color idea is carried 
out even to the fur, which is 
also brown banded with white 


A light coat of alpaca, as usual 
in beige trimmed with beige fox, 
is shown at the right of the 
center group. On it the tunic 
is treated with a circular cut 
which continues up the front 


Mauve is a much favored color, 
and the frock below, of black vel- 
vet with the three little skirts 
of shaded mauve and the rose 
embroidery, is an excellent ex- 
ponent of its everlasting charm 
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Even though few of us 
may own one, a sable 
wrap such as the one at 
the right is a beautiful 
thing to look at, and 
also serves the purpose 
of showing us how the 
new furs will be worked 


Rose satin and rose crys- 
tal beads make the simple 
frock below, a _ frock 
suitable for the informal 
home dinner or even for 
the more formal after- 
noon affair, at which bare 
arms are not cons picuous 
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Shaded ye Cr Senay 


In the center~ another 
version of the two-tone 
effect is shown, with 
the colors, which are 
two shades of green, 
joined by elaborate sil- 
ver embroidery and 


The narrow irain again 
swishes out of its retire- 
ment for a brief or long 
stay. This one completes 
an tory velvet skirt and 
a corsage of the same ma- 
terial spotted with clus- 
ters of small gold beads 


Pabrics and Furs 


Are a Smart New Note 


tube-like coat, unbroken, though not so 
new, is still to be seen, variety being given 
it by the material used, the inverted plait 
which gives a slit effect at the bottom, or 
some form of circular fulness toward the 
lower edge or near the knee. 

The belt in dress or in coat is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Occasionally, the 
Directoire line-is given by a banding or by 
the use of different or shaded materials, 
but it is outranked by the long, simple line 
of the tunic and its youthful effect. 

Velvets, furs, and the cashmere-like 
cloths are used for the street’ garment; 
whether it is a separate coat, the long, 
seven-eighths coat with-its dress to match, 


or the coat and skirt forming a suit. 
Though not usually worn by the French 
women, the short jacket and skirt, so dearly 
beloved by us all in America, has not passed 
altogether. The newer models are double- 
breasted, but the short coat is no longer 
so smart as the coat of greater length. 


Winter Furs 


Furs are always a most important part 
of the street costume. The new note of 
the winter is the use of the shaded fur; a 
cape, for instance, being a very light gray 
at the top and shading to almost black at 
the lower edge, as in the model illustrated 


from Thébaut. Similar effects appear also _ 


topped with a sable collar © 

















For sumptuousness there 
ts nothing like metal 
laces and brocades com- 
bined with fur. At the 
right we have a cape of 
gold lace banded with 
brown fox, twice at the 
neck and twice at the hem 


Red velvet and kolinsky 
are another combination 
which signifies a kind. of 
regal glamour, but then 
certain types of women 
look so lovely in it that its 
adoption is excusable out 
of deference to the effect 
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Uelvets ey Brocades “Uie with Heavy 


Metal Laces and Satins 


in other furs, arranged differently. A fur 
coat, scalloped just below the hips, is 
lengthened by a scalloped flounce of darker 
fur, which falls over a third flounce of a still 
darker shade. Similar effects are obtained 
also in velvet—three shades of velvet being 
used—the lightest shade always at the top. 


Combinaticns of Velvet and Fur 


Many of the seven-eighths length coats 
show a combination of velvet and fur; 
fox, or leopard, or one of the many grays 
being an extremely smart trimming. Al- 
though a great number of the coats have 
fur as a part of the trimming, the separate 
neckpiece is used—either a small, rather 


close cravat, as in that of leopard illustrated 
on the opening page, or the whole fox ani- 
mal and an animal of rather good size. 

For the long coat, caracul is much used, 
although hardly more so than squirrel, 
which is equally appropriate for a long or 
a short coat. Seal is no longer so smart 
as formerly though it will still have a place. 

In cut the coats follow the line of the 


season and are long and tube-like with a. 


little flare at the bottom. The cape, al- 
though shown in some smart models, is be- 
ing replaced by the coat except, of course, 
when worn as an evening wrap. 

There is little attempt to lighten the sil- 
houette at the (Continued on page 194) 
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Bands of ermine placed 
on silver cloth show 
winter at its best. It 
seems to mean operas and 
motor cars, and snow- 
covered streets, as well as 
a high degree of becom- 
mgness to the wearer 


Below, a dinner frock 
of mauve satin trimmed 
with bands of a darker 
shade of the same ma- 
terial 
Chinese designs, with 
the Chinese effect carried 
out again in the sash 


embroidered in 












HATS FROM KURZMAN 


The Small Hat is High 
of Crown, Severe, and. 


Narrow of Brim 


The photograph in the center pictures another 


sort of postillion hat, this time in black. 


satin, with the crown increasing in size toward 
the top as. does a man’s silk hat, and only 
a slim litlle feather of oxidized silver metal 
placed at one side by way of trimming. 
It is very smart and strangely becoming 
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The postillion type of hat, at the left, will be 
much worn this coming winter. The one 
shown is of hatter’s plush trimmed simply 
with an ornament of soft. black silk braid, 
placed in front, where the coachman wears it 


The small felt hat at the right with its high 
crown and Close, slightly tipped brim em- 
bodies all the new points of the perfect 
street hat. Nothing relieves its severity ex- 
cept the small silver butterfly near the front 





PHOTO BY IRA HILL 


The Large Hat is Pic- 


turesgue but Unpreten- 


tious in Line 


There is nothing lovelier, if one wants a 
large hat, than the simple yet becomingly 
graceful type shown in the sketch at the left. 
This one is of dark blue felt with a dark 
blue satin bow, over which, as well as 
around the crown, there is draped a shadowy 
covering of filmy lace dyed the same shade 
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Heavy-weight plaid flan- 
nel is beautifully adapted 
to traveling capes and 
sports clothes, and printed 
silks of Chinese pattern 
make charming gowns to 
wear under the fur coat 


CHENEY 


Sumptuous Designs and 
(Colors Mark the 
New Fall Silks 


The large drawing in the center 
shows us that silks with a shiny 
and dull surface—in other words, 
a right and a reverse effecli—are 
going to continue their popular- 
ity. They are invariably distin- 
guished in appearance, and the two- 
toned surface adds interest to an 
otherwise monotone color scheme 
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Soft, thick Kashmir 
Benara needs little trim- 
ming when tt is made 
into a slim winter coat, 
and lamé with a tinsel 
thread lends itself 
for the evening wrap 


Woolen Materials ~Are 
Closely Woven Cash- 


meres and Worsteds 


Woven, striped flannels will be 
much used, as shown in the frock 
at the left of the lower group, and 
georgette crépe with brocaded vel- 
vet-lowers is new for evening gowns. 
In fact both heavy and filmy fabrics 
such as the crépe Serene at the 
immediate left, will be good for both 
formal and informal evening wear 
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The suit at the right is a 
copy of a Patou model. 
The coat is the new 
length and may be worn 
separately; the material 
is unfinished worsted 
in blue or brown. In 
sizes 34 to 44, price $68 


with 








The Double-Breasted Coat, Seven-eighths Length 


Coat, and the Wool Street Frock Rule 


An afternoon frock of crépe satin 
wears a tunic edged in eyelet em- 
broidery. 


dee p 


in tan with dark brown embroid- 
ery. Sizes 34 lo 44, price $49.50 


S 


HE first fall dresses are always of 
vital interest. As September ap- 
proaches, we begin to tire of filmy 
summer frocks and light colors, and to long 
for the characteristic clothes of winter. 
We have chosen for you this month an 
array of street frocks which vary suf- 
ficiently in style, price, and size ranges, 
to accord with almost every taste. The 
two suits at the top of the page are un- 
usually good value, as they are copies of 
the best French models and demonstrate 
the new points in tailoring with admirable 
clearness, namely, the double-breasted 
short coat, and the seven-eighths length 
coat. The satin frock at the left is a lovely 
thing in its simplicity, with only the heavy 
border of beautiful eyelet work as an ac- 
cent. The coat dress is of the practical 
but smart variety, and there is nothing 
more comfortable or more suitable to wear 
on the street in the early autumn. 
For the woman who likes to make her 
own clothes, but likes to make them 


A coat dress 1s always practical 
for the autumn. This one is cut 
on good lines and is made of twill, 
in navy, black, or brown.. It is 
suitable for either the slim or the 
stout figure. 34 lo 44, price $25 


It is lovely in black 
ved embroidery, and 


The regulation tailored 
suit, with a new point 
in the double-breasted 
jacket, is pictured at the 
left. This comes in an 
excellent quality of cheviot 
in dark blue, 14 to 20, 
and is priced at $48 
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In the center at the left is 
shown a semi-made flannel 
dress, which comes with all 
necessary trimmings and in- 
structions for finishing it. 
It may be had in navy, powder 
blue, or brick-dust, with long 
or short sleeves. $8.05 with 
short sleeves; $9.95 with long. 
Sizes 16 to 20, and 34 to 38 


Al the bottom of page on the left 
a youthful frock of charmeen, 
with the popular boyish lines 
_ and delails. It comes in navy 


with red tie and belt, and in 
brown with tan tie and belt, sizes 


14 to 20, price $37.50. This 


4s a charming frock with which 
to welcome the first cool days 








All articles on these two 
pages may be purchased 
through Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service. Just 
send them a check, or money- 
order, to 119 West 4oth 
Street, and your orders will 
be given prompt attention 











A willowed ostrich boa to dress up 
your last year’s — evening cape, 
$25. Envelope purse of  plaited 
moiré, $5. Larger envelope purse of 
satin embroidered in colors, $ B25 
















quickly, are the two semi-made dresses _ 


in the center of the page. Everything is 
complete, from the collar and cuffs to the 
silk or wool for the embroidery, and they 
may be put together in a few hours. What 
could be simpler and more inexpensive? 

The remaining two frocks in either cor- 
ner of this page are youthful in character. 
The Eton effect is particularly becoming 
to the very slim figure, and the wide red 
suéde belt is a popular feature. 

To carry with these frocks are two 
envelope purses, conservative size, but 
new in treatment. And with them is 
shown one of the lovely, frothy ostrich 
collars which look so well complementing 
an evening gown or wrap, and which are 
really so practical when one wants just a 
little something round the neck. 


A peasant dress in jersey cloth 
is shown in the center at the 
right. It is semi-made and 
comes with the necessary in- 
structions for finishing. In 
navy, tan, or powder blue 
iersey, $9.95. In navy, black, or 
brown crépe-back satin, $12.50. 
Sizes are 16 to 20, and 34 to 38 


Unusually smart in its severity 
is the flannel frock at the foot 
of page on the right. The 
skirt is a wrap-around model 
and the Vionnet or tobacco 
pouch fastener on the blouse is 
an added touch of interest. It 
comes in navy, beaver, or green, 
im sizes 14 to 18, price $35 


LeiGood Housekeeping buy 
your first fall frocks. You 
will be sure to have the 
newest things and the 
smartest lines, aswell as the 
knowledge that they -come 
from good houses and are 
made of the best materials: 




























Small frocks may be made from big sis- 
ler’s and old embroidery retained, with 
fresh new organdy for collars and cuffs 


The Magic 








To make a wee coat out of an old woolen 
skirt is not a difficult matter, if one 
follows the instructions in this article 


Touch of the Mending Basket Makes 


Big Things Small and Old Things New 


B 


T IS surprising how simple it often is to 
I transform one type of apparel into 

something quite different. The little 
coat, for instance, shown above, was made 
from a plain walking skirt whose only 
trimming was two pockets. It was of 
soft gray-blue tweed, a most becoming color 
to a small child, and was easily adapted to 
a new shape. The pattern was carefully 
adjusted before any part was cut, and the 
making was a simple matter. Unlined, 
except across the shoulders, such a coat 
has the double advantage of laundering 


When the ribbon 
binding of an 
afghan begins to 
wear, it ts bet- 
ler to replace it 
with a crocheted 
edge than to 
use new ribbon 





well and of slipping with ease over sweaters 
or the wadded linings of colder weather. 
In my mending basket this month is an 
afghan, the satin ribbon binding of which 
has gradually become shabby and frayed. 
The article itself is in perfect condition 
and warmer than most afghans on account 
of a crépe de Chine lining. To rebind it 
would take four yards of four-inch satin 


ribbon, which seemed extravagant, so I 
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decided on a crocheted edge, which finishes 
it perfectly and does not proclaim its 
previous use as new, bright-colored ribbon 
would have done. 

At the notion counter of both large and 
small dry-goods stores it is possible to pur- 
chase ready-made petticoat underwaists 
of the type illustrated, in any size. By this 
simple device the transfer of a petticoat 
from an old to a new waist is at most a 
matter of fifteen minutes, and may be done 
as pick-up work at odd times. 

Notwithstanding the disfavor in which 
a patch is held, it is a necessity of the 
mending routine and can be made as dainty 
a piece of work as any other. The best 
way is always the easiest way in the long 
run. In the case of silk bloomers, which 
invariably start to wear in the same place, 
it is best to start by ripping open the seams 
as far as necessary. Press out flat, keeping 
the original shape as much as possible, 


How to cut the coat from a skirt 





then from new material which has been 
washed to prevent shrinkage, cut a double 
piece, a duplicate, to cover the worn part 
of the bloomers which it is to replace. 
Make this patch uniform on both sides 


Gust aca, 


of the seam, whether needed or not, as it 
is the shape and uniformity of such a patch 
which make it resemble a reinforcement 
rather than the despised patch. When 
you have basted the new material over 
the worn spot, cut out the old, leaving at 
least one-half inch as a foundation to which 
to apply the new. It is preferable to sew 
this by hand to each bloomer leg, and then 
proceed with the seam as though you were ~ 
making something quite new. 

The cuffs of a man’s shirt, whether 
starched or unstarched, become worn faster 


A patch on a 
pair of old 
bloomers may be 
made to resemble 
a very well cut 
and necessary 
veinforcement 
against wear 








than any other part of the shirt. Soft cuffs — 
are usually made double and are alike on — 
both sides, the hard wear showing itself 

first on the crease. They may be ripped 
off and turned so that the former right — 
side becomes the under side, but first they 
should be opened out flat and a one or two- 
inch strip of material sewed over the worn 
part. For stiff cuffs it is an economy to 
have two pair made to a shirt. 


A well-cut suit of 
caramel color ve- 
lora cloth is just 
the thing for many 
uses at school, 

in sizes IT4 
20, price $49.50 


In the center’ an 
afternoon frock 
of flat crépe with 
trimming of Rom- 
an striped taffeta, 
in black or cocoa, 
I4 to 20, price $45 


A charmeen 
school dress of na- 
vy or dark brown 
with platted ruffles 
of dotted cré pe com- 
pletes theoutfit. 14 
to 20, price $29.50 
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HE illustrations show the three most 
; necessary frocks to make up a com- 

plete boarding-school outfit, or per- 
haps I should say the ones you will get the 
most wear out of. First, there is the suit 
for many occasions, traveling being perhaps 
its chief use. Then there is a dress for the 
classroom, and a simple afternoon frock of 
interesting lines. You probably have a 
sweater or two and a summer evening dress 
that will answer nicely for a few weeks of 

the early autumn. Later you will find 
sports clothes and attractive evening 
dresses on this, your own page. 

The suit is very simple in line, carrying 
out the vest idea with long, narrow lapels 
and low center-front buttons. The skirt is 
narrow and straight. With this type of 
suit a crépe de Chine blouse such as the 
one I have pictured would be suitable for 
better wear, but for general use the sports 
shirts of English broadcloth would also be 

_ quite in keeping with the whole effect and 
‘perhaps more practical. You will find such 
a suit very serviceable for week-end trips 
now, and later to wear to the fall foot- 

ball games under a heavy coat. 
_ The classroom dress I selected for you 
is of fine navy charmeen with the vest and 
plaitings at the neck and sleeves of figured 
crépe georgette. Simple ruffles of this type 
are youthful and add softness to an other- 
_ wise plain frock. The small pocket is useful 
_ as well as decorative. Charmeen retains its 








Several blouses of different types are indis- 
pensable for any suit. Below is pictured one 
of crépe de Chine, in navy with red trimming 
or tan with brown, 34 to 46, price $14.75 


popularity, and cheviot is much used as the 
natural sequence to the summer flannels. 
‘The afternoon frock is essentially smart 
even though extremely plain. The ma- 
terials used to make it are unusually fine, 
and the effect is straight and youthful. 
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On the black crépe the Roman taffeta com- 
bines old blues and sea-greens, and on the 
cocoa another harmonizing scheme has 
been worked out. The striped taffeta is 
an entire underbodice which extends below 
the flat crépe at the waist-line and down 
the back in a simulated sash. Black is 
much in favor this fall for young girls, and 
people in general seem to have outlived 
the idea that it is “old.” Of course it is 
undeniable that black trimmed with gay 
colors is more suitable for youth than all 
black, but even all black is accepted. 
Besides these clothes, you will need, at 
the start, plenty of lingerie, towels and bed- 
linen. Pajamas may replace nightgowns, 
but you should be sure to have them of 
the slip-over type, eliminating buttons 
that come off in the wash. There is no 
reason why lingerie should not be pretty as 
well as serviceable, but it should not be 
fussy from the laundering standpoint. Hem- 
stitched hems outlive embroidered edges. 
No doubt you mark. your things with 
woven name tapes, but there are many 
things which may be effectively marked 
with Indello stamping. Initials, full name, 
or room number may be bought and 
stamped on like a transfer pattern with a 
hot iron. These little name transfers may 
be purchased through Goop Houvuse- 
KEEPING Shopping Service, a hundred for 
one dollar. The Shopping Service will also 
buy you any article pictured on this page. 
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THE NATIONAL FASHION, SERVICE 


For Smartness and Style Ask tor Trade-marked 
(lothes in Your Local Shops 


The National Fashion Service presents reliable clothes 
which you, yourself, may identify and buy by a trademark, 
Its aim is to be an indicator of sound judgment as well as 


fashion, a weathervane of practicability as well as style. 


The National Fashion Service is primarily to help that vast 
number of women who live in the smaller cities and little 
towns, women who desire to dress well, but who demand 


much for their money, long wear, and heavy guaranties. 


The National Fashion Service, to these women, offers its ex- 
perience, based on thorough investigation and familiarity with 
the trademark given, having chosen it exclusively from manu- 


facturers whose distribution is wide enough to reach all cities. 


Do you ask your dealer for a coat, hat, or dress by its trade 
name, in this way drawing the styles of New York City 
to your home town? Such demands will create a 


supply from which you will derive much practical benefit. ia 


Do you help Good Housekeeping to make its National 
Fashion Service a heavy staff upon which women all over the 
country may lean? By asking for a trademarked garment you 


may see a number of equal reliability from which to choose. 


Do you give us your impressions, your complaints, your 
points of view? We want your ideas to help. us to serve 
you better, to make these pages a more valuable directory 


to smart trade-marked clothes and where to buy them. 
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The gown above is conservatively 
combined of crépe de Chine and 
velvet, in blue, black or brown, 
sises 16 to 44. The one at the 
right is of crépe with a chenille 
pattern, fur trimmed, 16 to 44 


The frock above is suitable for the 
full or mature figure. It is of 
brown baronette satin, beaded, and 
trimmed with an embroidered design 
in front which may be worn covered 
or uncovered. Sizes 36 to 46 


BLACKSHIRE 
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The street coat above is 
‘severely made of tan camel’s 
hair and trimmed withbands 
of civet. This type of coat 
4s very practical, as it may 
be worn for sports, if neces- 
sary, without being in bad 
taste, and yet it is dressy 
enough to use with the more 
elaborate afternoon frock 
on the- street. 16 to 46 


Street (Coats Take 
Sparks (oats 


SHOW you this month four 

examples of the best-known trade 

' names in the country. Wherever 

you live, you may go into some 

shop in a near-by town and ask for these 
garments by that name. If the dealer does 
not have them, in all probability he will 
be delighted to order them for you. Per- 
haps he has only waited for such a demand 
before supplying it. If, however, you 


encounter any difficulty in the pursuit of 


anything pictured on the National Fashion 


The sports or motor coat at the right is 
made of an unusual novelty homespun of 
rough finish. The shoulders are narrow 
with a strong flare showing at the bottom 
of the coat. It is collared and cuffed with 
raccoon. All misses’ and women’s sizes 


The wrap pictured below is an exceedingly 
smart and well-made street coat of long slim 
lines and an harmonious color scheme. 
The material is a beige or tan suéde fabric, 
which blends exquisitely with the beige kit 
fox trimming. Misses’ and women’s sizes 
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The more width, the more 
smartness, when it is a 
question of sports coats. 
In the small sketch is a 
regulation traveling coat of 
the wide, full variety. This 
one is made up in a plaid 
material in shades of blue, 
but, of course, may be had 
in many- other fabrics 
and colorings. 16 to 46 


the Straight and Narrow Way While 
‘Run to Width at the Hem-line 


Service pages, Good HOUSEKEEPING 
Fashion Department will be glad to give 
you addresses of the distributors nearest 
to your home. The choice of coats shown 
is a wide one. Some are conservative in 
price and cut, yet exceedingly good style; 
others are higher priced and more ultra 
fashionable, the combinations of material 
being more unusual and striking. Of 
course, the colors and materials mentioned 
in our descriptions should not limit your 
choice. The manufacturers make up each 


model in various combinations of cloth, 
color, and fur, and in most cases the prices 
range according to the quality of materials 
used. The dresses on the first page were 
chosen for the elderly or slightly mature 
figure. They are straight with long lines, 
and yet not clinging, simply trimmed yet 
dignified in design. Sizes include both 
misses’ and women’s, for there are many 
small women who must wear the mature 
type of dress and who have trouble finding 


it in the misses’ department. 
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Hol-iron pattern No. 
1301 carries designs and 
directions for embrot- 
dery onnightingale 
dress, jacket, and pil- 
low, including enough 
scalloping to border 
nightingale. Price 25¢. 
Double paltern, 45c, gives 
enough scalloping for 
both the pillow and. the 
nightingale and for 
many other uses as well 





Below, at the far left, 
are pictured baby’s 
blanket and bootees 
embroidered in wool. 
Hot-iron pattern No. 
4303 carries these and 
other designs for wool 
flowers, 25c. No. 4304 
carries directions for the 
bath set below at theright, 
and includes colored 
cross-stitch sheet of al- 
phabet and flowers 25¢ 


Dabs Things Should Be Made by Hand a 
They -Are to Be Worthy of Baby 


F THERE is one special class of 
I wearing apparel more unsuited to 
machine work than any other class, 
it is baby clothes. There is something 
about hand-work that makes it the only 
acceptable process of turning out dainty 
things for the baby, and all the articles 
shown this month are essentially dainty 
as well as practical. 

The handkerchief linen shield for the 
blanket might be varied by the use of 
the baby’s name instead of ““Baby.’’ Use 
cross-stitch letters from any alphabet 
or send for Anne Orr’s alphabet printed 
in full color on sheet 4304. 

The tiny bootees at the foot of the 
page are very simple to make, and I am 
going to give you the directions right 





here. The materials needed are pink 
Saxony wool (one or two ply), and fine 
steel knitting needles. Start at one 
side of sole, working lengthwise. Cast 
on 31 stitches. Knit plain each time 
and add one st. at each end of every 
row until you have sr sts. Knit 6 
rows without widening, then narrow on 
each end of each row until you have 31 
sts. This finishes the sole. Work up 
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for baby’s blanket. 


By Anne Orr 





Tala 


fot-tron pattern No. 4305 carries border 
and directions for ‘making this dainty shield 
Of fine handkerchief 
linen, i is a useful accessory. Price 25C 


The two sweaters below are of different 
lypes and suitable for different ages. 
Printed pamphlet No. 4302 carries direc- 
tions for making them both. Price 25¢ 





Directions for the tiny pair of finely knitted 


flesh pink bootees shown in picture under- 


neath are given in the text on this page, and the 
embroidery sprays used are on pattern No. 4301 





plete set of patterns 4301 to 4305 is $1.15 


the side by widening on the front the 
same way the sole was widened, and on 
the back pick up the sts. half-way 
across the width of sole. Continue to 
knit plain until you ‘have ro ribs (20 
rows). Bind off 30 sts. at the back and 
knit 9 ribs (18 rows) for the front, add 


at back 3o sts. and knit 10 ribs (20 rows) - 


for other side of foot, narrowing one st. 
on each row at the front. Bind off, sew 
up heel and toe and one side of sole. 

For the strap: Pick up 21 sts. around 
the back, add 20 sts. at each end, knit 
6 ribs (12 rows). Bind off. 

The strap is fastened with a tiny 
pearl button and button-hole. A small 
hct-iron embroidery pattern may be 
stanp.d cn the toe and worked 





with bullion ‘and lazy-daisy stitches. 

Paper patterns for the gertrude and 
sack, in the top group, also the flannel 
bootees, may be purchaséd from Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Pattern Service fer roc 


each. The dress pattern in the same 


group is 15¢c. Hot-iron patterns on this 


page may be purchased from Anne Orr, 


Goop HousEKEEPING Magazine. A com- 















Pie eS OR EK CCI LTR ERY 


One Hat May Be Made o 


v 


f five Different Fabrics 


and Trimmed Six Different Ways 


mer hats begin to feel passé, and 

whether they have the appearance 
of age or not, our thoughts are inclined to 
wander toward something new and dif- 
ferent. If we are going to make that 
something new ourselves, a wise choice 
would be a small hat with a narrow, rolling 
rim which may be turned up in the front 
or back or on either side according to 
taste, and also which may be turned up 
or down all the way around as one prefers. 

For this lesson we are going to center 
our interest in the fabric hat, but a felt hat 
of the shape described could be bought and 
the various trimming suggestions we shall 
make be carried out on that equally well. 
There area few fundamental rules, however, 
on which success depends: simplicity of 

- design, quality of material, and neatness 
of work. 

The lines of this little French hat recom- 
mend it as a model convertible for sports, 
street, or dress occasions, according to the 
trimming or fabric used. You may take 

- your choice of velvet, faille, satin, or suéde, 
depending on what use you expect to put 
it to. Ready-made frames may be pur- 
chased and covered at home, or the entire 

_ hat may be constructed. 

First, collect the necessary materials and 
plan to work on a large, firm surface. The 
materials may be summed up as follows: 

One yard of the fabric of which the hat 
is to be made; some thin or French lace 
wire; willow or milliner’s canvas; light- 
weight, or tailor’s, canvas, for the soft hat; 
either light-weight milliner’s flannel or soft 
milliner’s muslin with which to cover the 
frame. This tends to soften the finished 
effect. Milliners’ needles and sundries, a 
spool of forty cotton, a spool of silk the color 
of the hat, pins, scissors, and tape-measure. 

The first step in making a hat is to 
obtain the correct head size. Loop the 
tape-measure around the head, low on the 
forehead and above the ears, just where your 


». 


i‘ ABOUT this time of year our sum- 


hat rests most comfortably. Cut a piece 
of French lace wire two inches longer than 
the actual measurement and overlap to 
required size, twisting ends securely to- 
gether. Sew this to a bias strip of canvas 
one inch wide, which forms the headband 
or foundation to which the crown and brim 
are sewed as the work proceeds. 

Next, pin the pattern of the brim to the 
canvas, center-front of pattern to corner 
of canvas, outline both edges exactly in 
pencil, then draw a second line one inch 
above on the inside of the canvas. This 
extra part is afterward snipped, turned 
up, and sewed to the foundation headband. 
Faille, satin, velvet, and all soft fabrics 
require this canvas foundation; suéde does 
not, as it has sufficient body and thickness 
to hold the shape itself. 





and 


sectional 


Brim “ 
pattern placed on material for cutting 


pattern crown 





Basting sections 
of crown together 


The brim is joined 
in the back and 
ws gently sloping 


Sewing  founda- 
lion and ma- 
lervial together 





Cut a piece of the fabric from the can- 
vas pattern, and as it is essential that the 
front be bias, be sure to place center-front 
of pattern to corner of fabric just as in 
cutting the canvas. Cut two pieces exactly 
alike for the outside covering of your hat 
brim, and one piece of soft millinery flan- 
nel or muslin to lay between canvas and 
fabric. Next place the two right sides of 
the fabric together, then the muslin, then 
the canvas, pin, baste them, and stitch on 
machine. Trim off any unevenness, turn 
on the right side, crush with fingers along 
the edge, but do not press. Before doing 
this last, however, overlap the ends of the 
fabric and canvas separately from one- 
quarter to one-half inchat the back, andseam 
by machine. Now the brim is complete. 

Bias is again necessary for the crown 
sections, and although one pattern will do 
for all, as they are exactly alike, it is advis- 
able to cut each section individually. Place 
pattern for each section cornerw‘se on 
material, cut and baste together, oie at a 
time, till all six are done, then stitch by 
machine. Press the seams open on under- 
side. Unlike the brim, the crown sections 
are unlined and simply placed over a 
blocked canvas foundation which in turn 
is attached to the headband, to which you 
have previously joined the brim, and your 
hat is ready for the finishing touches. 

The accompanying sketches suggest 
various methods of trimming which may 
be carried out in grosgrain ribbon, bands 
of felt, scarves of figured silk, or aigrettes. 
A faille hat with one of the three different 
bows of grosgrain ribbon would be suitable 
for sports. A felt or satin hat with scarf 
knotted as shown would make a more 
dressy hat. And a velvet hat with a cluster 
of aigrettes serves the purpose of the 
perfect afternoon hat. Varnished ribbon, 
and narrow bands of leopard are other sug- 
gestions which can be successfully carried 
out. Patterns for this hat are roc from 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING Pattern Service. 
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STEPHEN. MOREHOUGGT ee 


Has turned the blinding light of truth on the darker half 


of forbidden romance. 


It 1s a story every girl should.read 


Hatf of tar Moon 


Illustrated by 


FTER-DINNER coffee by the li- 
brary fire was more than a formality 
to Phyllis Hampton. The moment 
brought her nearer somehow to 

those dreams of great ladyhood that had 
once lighted lanterns in her dark eyes and 
laid the white veil of imagination upon her 
brow. But Phyllis was twenty-two now 
and had learned the shabby stuff that 
dreams are made of. 

It must have been more than the Hamp- 
ton scandal and divorce that had taught 
her, because she was too much of a baby 
then. But there was the beginning, and 
disillusion had stood beside her, like her 
own slender shadow, as she grew up. Even 
at fourteen, when Mr. Hampton had sent 
her down to a select Virginia school where, 
as he said, she would be with girls of her 
own station, she went hugging the family 
unhappiness as her dark secret and told 
many charming lies about her beautiful, 
tender, and quite imaginary mother—as 
imaginary, at least, as the separation of 
the Atlantic and a court decision had made 
her. 

Yes, the fifty girls in that school were 
“of her own station.” Phyllis had won- 
dered what her father meant by that until 
through confidences, outbursts of temper, 
one way or another, she discovered that 
forty-two of the fifty were like herself, 
divorcelings, with part-time fathers, half- 
year mothers, and temporary homes. She 
remembered the rage in Cecily Powers’ 
eyes as she ripped to pieces a letter giving 
her permission to spend Christmas with 
any of the girls who might ask her. And 
what Cecily had said: 

“The rotten sports! If they didn’t want 
to go through with me, why did they—? 
Phyllis, I wouldn’t marry the best man on 
earth, and I’d run away with the first blue- 
eyed boy who’d take me to Europe!” 
Cecily was seventeen when she said that. 

There were times, though, when life 
seemed less shattered, more solid with tra- 
dition, moments like this one by the library 
fire when the folds of Phyllis’ blue and sil- 
ver gown caught lights against the back- 
ground of the shadowed room and an age- 
old Spanish mantilla hung across the dark 
web of her hair. Sometimes she could 
imagine a brilliant company about her and 
bright talk about great music and painting 
and far places—Vienna, the bridge of 
Stamboul. But it wasn’t a_ brilliant 
company. 

No, there was her father, a practical man 
of dull affairs, building skyscrapers and 
piers and stupid things that everybody 
took for granted. He was an imposing 
thing, standing there in his dinner jacket 
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with his back to the fire, erect as a West 
Point colonel and like one, but—‘‘My dear, 
such a day! Those girders for the Barton 
Building came, and they were brittle. 
Mind you, wouldn’t stand test, and on top 
of that, brick barge number three rammed 
into the pier.” What it took to give a man 
color and flair at that age had been missing 
all these years. Phyllis recognized that. 

A somewhat blown little lady in black 
and pearls, who faced Mr. Hampton from 
a corner of the divan and hung upon his 
words, was a neighbor. Mrs. Sherwin’s 
house in the East Eighties had represented 
only “the people next door” to the Hamp- 
tons until her husband, before departing, 
had named Gilbert Hampton as - his 
executor. That complicated things. 

“Gilbert, you poor boy, I don’t see how 
you stand up under such responsibilities. 
Running a business and a home, too! 
Think of it! Did you lose many bricks off 
the barge?” 

She had carried all through dinner, Phyllis 
thought, that explosive look which pre- 
sages the dropping of a gossip bomb, even 
when her host was explaining how concrete 
ismixed. Phyllis wondered when her bomb 
would burst. 

And, of course, there was Tom—Tom 
Holden, her father’s business protégé and 
utter disciple and her own man-at-elbow, 
who had come to take her to the theater. 
He had a genius for constr uction estimates, 
her father said, and for the rest he was 
blue-eyed and blond, pleasantly clumsy, 
and determined, so determined that Phyllis’ 
resolve not to marry him was like a young 
birch in a constant headland wind. 

“You know that country house you saw 
out at Wheatley, Phyllis? The one you 
liked? I can get it for seventy percent of 
the man’s asking price, and I could put the 
additional wing on the other side with only 
thirty-four percent as much foundation 
work. Let’s go out and look it over.” 

Oh, well! Sometimes, though, Tom’s 
determination was so like the doggedness 
of a forlorn hope that she wanted to push 
back his crazy hair and kiss him on the 
forehead. Such a boy! She was watch- 
ing the firelight filter through the dark- 
ened room, touching a tapestry here and 
there. Did Tom notice it? Did Tom even 
know that she had on the most lovely new 
gown in the world? Marry him? Well, 
she wouldn’t marry anybody as a matter of 
fact, though she had known a man once, a 
foreigner and friend of her mother, who 
might have been interesting for a time at 
least. She could imagine how Philippe 
Vegas would have looked at her tonight, 
minutes without speaking or seeming to 
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breathe. Then his long fingers would have 
swept the dark hair from his brow as he 
turned sadly away—and she would not 
have dressed in vain. Yes, a woman might. 
have loved Philippe. But Phyllis had not 
thought of marriage exactly, even then. 

What? What? What? ‘Tom was out- 
side in search of a taxicab, and Mrs. Sher- 
win had seized the moment to engage . 
Phyllis’ immature and limited interest. 

Phyllis’ mind formed a little series of 
what’s before she could come out of reverie 
enough to utter one'of them. “I beg your 
pardon?” She wished the lady would aban- 
don that state secret pose and, if she had 
anything to tell, tell it. ; 

“T was asking when our little Phyllis is 
going to put this enamoured young man at 
peace.” 

“You mean Tom, Mrs. Sherwin? Marry 
him?” Phyllis saw the red of revolt. “He 
hasn’t the courage to do anything but 
marry—and he’d be a hard man _ to 
divorce.” ; 

“Phyllis!” Her father was stern. 

Mrs. Sherwin was still blinking. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it quite like that,” 
said Phyllis. ‘But most of us would try 
almost anything else first, wouldn’t we?” 

They went back to talking about the 
carpenters’ and bricklayers’ strike. Bricks, 
bricks, bricks! Any one could see the 
woman was making a dead set for Mr. 
Hampton, any one but Phyllis’ father him- 
self. He couldn’t see anything but bricks. 

“Come on, Tom,” said Phyllis, jumping 
up as soon as he appeared. ‘It’s too much 
forme. Daddy’s eyes are full of brickdust 
tonight.” a 

Her father flushed, and Mrs. Sherwin 
covered the moment. ; 

“And I must go, too, Gilbert. Some peo- 
ple coming for bridge. Shall I make 
another table? No? Another time, then.” 

When Phyllis and Tom had gone out to 
their cab, she lingered for a last word. ~~ 

“By the way, Gilbert, did you know—I 
hear Madame Jofrian is in town.” J 

“My wife?” And then, after a pause, 
“My ex-wife, rather? Yes, I knew, thank 
you.’ 

When the door closed, he went back to 
the library fire. ‘Brickdust,” he mur- 
mured. 

He had been wondering why he felt so 
depressed. Phyllis had said he had brick- 
dust in his eyes. And wasn’t that the 
trouble? Hadn’t that been the trouble 
from the beginning? When people are 
absolutely different, they ought not to 
marry. 

Hours went by, and one of the logs in the 
fireplace crumbled suddenly and a spray of 








Her mother’s face was the color of chalk. 


Phyllis colored. 


sparks went up. Gilbert Hampton was 
still there. 

Presently he rose, stood as though unde- 
cided about something, and then went 
directly to one of the low, built-in book- 
shelves which lined the room. Half a 
dozen heavy volumes came out, and from 


“Of course, I knew it. 


But he has no children. 


behind them a picture, an unframed por- 
trait when he turned it to the light, a crude, 
badly valued color sketch of an unques- 
tionably beautiful woman. When he held 
it away under a reading lamp, a generous 
critic might have imagined something of 
Phyllis in it, Phyllis as she would be fifteen 


“But the man is married, Phyllis. 


Didn’t you know it?” 


That might have stopped me” 


years older. The black eyes were there, 
and the dark warmth of hair, but the brow 
was wider, white with a greater intensity. 
It was not Phyllis. 

After a minute he propped the picture up 
with books and stood back. “It’s abso- 
lutely you, Adelaide,” he said. ‘““You see? 
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You were wrong. I knew I could do 
it—if I set my mind upon it. Wait— 
that throat line isn’t right. It’s too 
heavy, I guess.” 

He went again to the book-shelf 
and brought back a tube of opaque 
white and a fine brush. A few strokes 
managed to blur the only good line on 
the canvas, but the artist was pleased. 
“There!” he said, stepping back. 
There!” 

“Daddy?” 

He turned quickly to see Phyllis 
standing in the doorway. Was it that 
late? 

“What are you doing sitting up 
here alone, daddy?” 

“Why—why nothing particularly, 
my dear.’ He seemed dreadfully 
guilty. “No, I’m just putting another 
—another stick on the fire. It’s dying 
down.” 

He was busy with the fire and it 
spurted red, as though a bit of paper 
or canvas or something had caught. 

“Now, what are you worrying 
about?” Phyllis had plumped herself 
down beside him. ‘Tell me at once.” 

After a minute he said: “I might 
have been worrying about you and 
Tom. He’s over thirty, Phyllis, not 
a boy. You’ve got to do something 
about it.” 

“Well, what canI do? If he wasn’t 
so stubborn and pigheaded—’” 

“You can let him understand 
definitely that you are not going to 
marry him, can’t you?” 

She didn’t answer at once. Finally, 
“Would it make you very happy if I 
did—marry him?” 

“It would make me very unhappy, 
Phyllis.” 

“Why?”—quickly. 

It was his turn to think. He had 
never told Phyllis very much of the 
past, the only past that counted. 
“Remember what you said this eve- 
ning about my eyes being full of 
brickdust? Well, his are, too.” 

“I knew something was wrong. 

You let that silly little thing hurt your 
feelings, didn’t you! Aren’t you 
ashamed, daddy?” She reached out 
for his hand. 

He smiled. “See, you don’t quite 
understand, Phyllis. You didn’t hurt 
my feelings. I am just as proud to be 
the kind of man I am—only I should 
have kept with my own kind. I 
shouldn’t have married—shall I tell 
you?” 

It was about her mother, Adelaide 
Jofrian. Phyllis supposed she was 
still her mother, even though she had gone 
away with some one else and been divorced. 
“The one altogether lovely,” her father 
always said. 

Phyllis had seen her but six times since 
then, meetings by appointment every third 
year in Paris, Vienna, sometimes Prague, 
anywhere, long journeys with her father 
and always that mysterious, exquisite lady 
waiting at the end. She had always liked 
the lady, who sang to her and gave her 
pretty foreign things. Now she was being 
asked to love her. 

“Adelaide had no shame, Phyllis. Every- 
thing in her nature made her face the issue 
as she did, made her go with him.” Her 
fener reste was unsteady, and suddenly 
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He would play the continental amour with Madame Jofrian’s girl, 


chin as though she wanted to scratch his eyes out. 


Phyllis felt that he was more like some other 
man than her father. ‘She was Creole,” he 
went on, “Creole and a great artist—like 
the seventh angel’s, her voice. She had a 
hot heart that demanded obedience—the 
same hot heart that in the beginning made 
her throw away a glorious career for 
me, and for you, Phyllis—and so, after a 


- few years, when I couldn’t hold her, she 


threw away the two of us for a man who 
could. Other women might not have 
dared, but Adelaide Jofrian dared.” 
Phyllis did not look at him when he 
paused. Her thoughts were in realms be- 
yond, beyond the last line of flame along 
the red-white edge of the back-log in the 
fireplace, and she said nothing, either. 


“My Phyllis is to 


Yes, she could admire her mother’s cour- 
age. And she could understand and love 
her father. “But what about me?” That 
was the unuttered question on her lips. 
What about Cecily Powers and all the rest 
of them with houses but no homes, no real 
backgrounds, no one to help them learn to 
think. Adelaide Jofrian should have done 
her daring not four years after marriage, 
but before. Marriage—that hoax! 

Her father broke into her thought. “T 
know what’s in your mind, child.” It 
seemed to please him. He even laughed. 
“Yes, you are thinking that Phyllis Hamp- 
ton would have dared, too. Aren’t you? 
And you would have. That’s why I’m tell- 
ing you this and why Tom isn’t your man. 


would he? She all but stamped upon his toes, and 
marry that nice, pretty American boy she tells me about. 


You see? He’s like me, and you—you are 
almost Adelaide herself. You see?” 

“Daddy?” She had wandered off again. 
“What was he like—the other man? Was 
he so—?”’ 

Her father smiled. “He wasn’t quite 
what your mother thought him, but he 
had no—brickdust in his eyes.” 

“Now, stop! If vou say that again, I’ll 
cry.” She found that place on the top 
of his head that she always kissed, and for 
awhile she was huddled there close to him. 

“Whom do you think?” she asked pres- 
ently and irrelevantly, “whom do you think 
I saw tonight? At the Plaza?” 

“T could guess,” he said. 

“Ves, Philippe Vegas. Isn’t that strange?” 





THE huge, revolving door of the Ambas- 
sador whirled a girl out of the winter- 
keen night and deposited her in the hotel 
lobby. 

After her came aman. In fact, the same 
compartment of the door brought in the 
two of them. The man was quite tall and 
very dark, and even the cold air had failed 
to color his long, white face. He was fas- 
cinating, though, or would be to women, 
with his slight droop of head as if listening, 
and his air of surrounding one with his 
gaze. 

The girl was Phyllis, excited, hurrying. 
“Pll not forgive you for it quickly, 
Phillipe,” she said as they headed for the 
elevators. ‘A whole week and you kept it 


her fingers opened and closed under his 


You hear that, you Philippe?” 


from me. She hasn’t been in New York in 
eighteen years, doesn’t know a soul. Alone 
for an entire week!”’ 

He shrugged and smiled. “Madame 
alone! Never. All of the Europe in New 
York has rushed to her door by now.” 

“But you should have told me—” 

“And lost you?” he broke in. “Not 
Phillippe. He is too clever. You would 
have gone to her, and I should have seen 
no more of you. Blame your own beauty, 
Mademoiselle, and me, if you wish, for be- 
ing yourslave. Just seven days which were 
my own, grudging one of them as it was to 
vour dull Viking, Monsieur Tom. It is not 
much, seven days, when one has lived his 


” 


whole life in it—”’ (Continued on page 178) 
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ee Ne Steps so Success 
WARNING \ 
\ in € ake--Making 


Though the canning SCASON 
By Dorothy B. Marsh 





f wanes, never forget this slogan: 
Can only the freshest products 
and with the greatest of care. 
Never serve any canned food 
that 1s offenstve in appear- 





Evolved in the Department of Cookery 


ance or odor. 
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OUSEKEEPERS of the older 
school are few who can not recall 
at least one failure, and too often 
many failures which were theirs 

when attempting cake-making 
for the first time. Nor can they 
forget their dauntless efforts to 
produce a cake worthy to be 
served. But the young house- 
wife of today, imexperienced 
though she may be in cake- 
making, need suffer none of the 
humiliations of unsuccessful at- 
tempts if she will only look to an authori- 
tative source of help, which part Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute plays. Through 
extensive experiments which we have 
been carrying on in our testing kitchens, 
over a period of many years, the Depart- 
ment of Cookery is now able to offer 
you assistance which will make your 
success in cake-making practically certain. 

The Department of Cookery be- 
lieves that there are five essentials 
to a perfect cake. First, the quality 
of the ingredients; second, accurate 
measurements; third, sifted dry in- 
gredients; fourth, perfect blending; 
and fifth, perfect baking. By the 
quality of the ingredients we do. not 
mean that every housewife must use 
only the most expensive butter, only 
the choicest eggs, and a good amount 
of both. We do mean that the in- 
gredients should be of good quality, 
fine flavor, and agreeable odor. To 
illustrate, while it is often possible to 
substitute a cheaper ingredient for 
the more expensive one called for, 
as in the case of one kind of shorten- 
ing for another, yet no attempt should 
be made to substitute an ingredient 
that is inferior of its kind, as poor 
paiker for good butter, bad eggs for 
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such products at once 
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fresh eggs, a cheap grade of flour, or poor 
flavoring. 

There are those who believe that the 
choicest cakes can be made only with 
butter, its characteristic sweetness and 
flavor being favored by them. We do not 
dispute the excellency of butter as a cake 
shortening—and if you make your own 
butter or can buy it at a very reasonable 





price, by all means use it. However, 
many of our readers must buy butter 
at city prices and do not feel free to use 
it quite so lavishly. For them we suggest 
the use of high grade vegetable shortenings, 
oleomargarine, cooking oil, or lard. To 
determine the practicability of such short- 
enings in place of butter, the Department 
of Cookery made four cakes by a standard 
recipe, using a vegetable shortening in one, 
oleomargarine in another, cooking oil in 
another, and lard in the fourth. While 
still warm, the characteristic odor of the 
particular shortening used was perceptible 
in the cake. However, when the cakes 
were cold and cut for serving, our tasting 
staff found that in every case the 
flavor was pleasing and the tex- 
ture of the cakes fine-grained, 
light, and soft. However, here is 
a timely suggestion in using vege- 
table shortenings or oils in place 
of butter: Always double the 


amount of salt called for in the 





Perfect baking is essential to the per- 
fect cake. Our Cooking Temperature 
Chart will solve this problem for you 


Select the ingredients for your cake- 
making with care, remembering that 
they should always be fresh and sweet 


Accurate measurements mean success in 
cake making. Always use standard 
measuring cups and spoons in measuring 





recipe which uses butter. Vegetable short- 
enings and oils are not salted, and an essen- 
tial flavor is missed if the amount of salt is 
not increased. Of course, it is always pos- 
sible to use half butter and half substitute 
shortening, so to speak, if one desires. Our 
tests in using the softer fats in place of 
butter further developed that the amount 
of substitute used in place of the butter 
called for in any given recipe can be les- 
sened somewhat and still produce a cake 
equally as tender as that made with butter. 
For example, in a recipe calling for one cup- 
ful of butter or sixteen tablespoonfuls of 
butter, fourteen tablespoonfuls of vegetable 
shortening, lard, or oil proved sufficient. 
Many housewives do not fully appreciate 
the need of using only fine granulated 
sugar for cake-making. During the 
war we had to make the best of the 
sugar we could buy, but such is not the 
case now. If your granulated sugar is 
coarse-grained, sift it at least three 
times, eliminating the coarser grains 
to be used for sirups, etc., and measure 
only the finely sifted sugar. Our prac- 
tical tests have shown that fine granu- 
lated sugar is more thoroughly and 
easily manipulated into the batter. If 
brown or powdered sugars are to be 
substituted for granulated sugar in a 
cake recipe, the housewife can do so 
more accurately by weight than by 
measure. This is because a cupful 
of brown sugar or powdered sugar 
varies greatly in weight with the same 
cupful of granulated sugar. Our tests 
have shown that if the sugars are sifted 
once and lightly packed in the measur- 
ing cup, approximately one and one- 
half cupfuls of brown sugar or one and 
one-third cupfuls of powdered sugar 


Wever measure flour before it has 
been sifted; unsifted flour invari- 
ably weighs more than sifted flour 


must be substituted for one cupful of 
granulated sugar. The housewife should 
be accurate in such measurements, for if 
too much sugar is used in a cake recipe, 
the cake crumbs will be moist and sticky, 
and the crust gummy. 

We do not need to emphasize the use of 
eggs which are sweet. They do not have 
to be strictly fresh, but must be in good 
condition. When strictly fresh eggs are 
high in price, water glass eggs or good cold 
storage eggs can be used. Eggs are added 
to a cake batter to make the resulting cake 
light and of even, fine texture. On the 
amount of air beaten in the eggs and 














































encased by the flour 
depends the lightness 
of most cakes. So with 
sponge cakes, to which 
little or no leavening 
agent is added, the 
yolks and whites are 
beaten separately to in- 
corporate a maximum 
amount of air in the 
egg-yolks and_ whites. 
Our readers often in- 
quire why continuous 
beating does not pro- 
duce an egg-yolk as 
light as egg-white. The 
egg-yolk contains forty- 


The thoroughness with which the 
ingredients of a cake are blended af- 
fects greatly the texture of the result 


five times as much fat as the egg-white, 
and the presence of this fat prevents 
the yolk from encasing the incorporated 
air. The presence of this fat when a 
whole egg is being beaten explains why 
it also can not be beaten to a lightness 
which will hold its shape. Sometimes 
the housewife wishes to substitute 
some egg-whites for egg-yolks in a given 
recipe. In such a case, she should, in 
view of the loss of fat contained in the 
yolks, add three-fourths teaspoonful of fat 
to the prescribed amount of shortening 
for each egg-yolk left out. Sometimes the 
housewife wishes to decrease the number 
of eggs called for in a recipe. Our tests 
show that to do this, she will get the most 
satisfactory results by substituting one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder for each egg 
omitted, providing the amounts of flour 
and sugar used remain as before. If eggs 
are to be substituted for baking-powder, 
the same rule should be followed, namely, 
that in leavening properties, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder can replace one egg. 
_How often do we receive this inquiry, 


The perfect cake, which will glorify 
any meal, can be secured only 
when carefully mixed and baked 


“Should I use pastry flour or bread 
flour in my cake-making?”’ And the 
Department of Cookery through its 
exhaustive tests wishes to answer this 
inquiry thus: If you can purchase a 
good quality of pastry flour, by all 
means do so. For in comparative 
tests which we made, following the 
same standard recipe and using bread 
flour in one and pastry flour in the 


<3 other, the pastry flour cake was the 


more tender and light of texture. 
This same result was borne out in 
several ensuing tests. However, if 
you can not purchase pastry flour, use 
bread flour with these changes: 
Measure two tablespoonfuls less of 
bread flour for every cupful of pastry 
flour called for in the recipe. 

Many cake recipes call for baking- 
powder, and it is quite a simple matter 
for the housewife to blend this with 
the other ingredients. However, as 
sometimes happens, she wishes to sub- 
stitute sour milk for sweet milk in a 
given recipe, and is at a loss as to the 
kind and proper amount of leavening 
agent to use. From tests carried on in 
the Department of Cookery, we offer these 
suggestions: Neutralize the acidity of the 
sour milk or buttermilk by adding one- 
fourth teaspoonful of soda to each cupful 
of sour milk. Then add sufficient baking- 
powder to complete the leavening qualities 
of the cake. Thus: if a given recipe calls 
for one cupful of sweet milk and four tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, substitute one 
cupful of sour milk and add one-fourth 
teaspoonful of soda to neutralize it. This 
one-fourth teaspoonful of soda takes the 
place of one teaspoonful of the required 
amount of baking-powder. Then add 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
your result will be satisfactory. If sour 
cream is used instead of sour milk, it 
should be treated in the same way in add- 
ing soda and baking-powder. One-fourth 
teaspoonful of soda neutralizes one cupful 
of sour cream. 

And now a word as to flavoring extracts. 
Many a housewife, through ignorance of 
the qualities of extracts on the market, 
purchases such poor extracts that the 
delicate, sweet (Continued on page 226) 
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We are indebted to Ovington 
Bros. and Robeson Rochester 
Corp. of New York, for the 
platters and cutlery shown here 





Carving Cuts of Beef 


With the Assistance of the Department 


HOUGH the formal dinners of 

today do not permit carving at the 

table, yet there are many informal 

and family home dinners when it 
should be the host’s desire and pleasure 
to carve. 

Steaks, beef roasts, and other beef cuts 
are always favorites at the dinner meal, 
and before the host can play his part in 
carving, it must be the responsibility of 
the hostess to see that the cut of beef, 
whatever it may be, is perfectly roasted 
or broiled. For there is nothing so un- 
appetizing as an overdone or underdone 
roast of beef or steak. But the housewife 
of today can be greatly assisted in her 
meat roasting by the heat-regulated oven 
or a portable oven thermometer with their 
story of roasting by temperature. 

But even with a deliciously cooked cut 
of beef we oftentimes find its tender meat 
hacked and mutilated, either through 
ignorance and lack of care in carving 
it, or because of a dull knife. Needless 
to say, the host should see to it that his 
knife is a long, rather broad one for carving 
a roast of beef or other large joints, while 
a smaller and narrow-bladed k--fe is more 
efficient for carving steaks and small 
joints. With his knife selected, he should 
see that it is sharp before using it. 

When carving a standing rib roast of 
beef, place it on the platter in such a posi- 
tion that it rests on the ends of the rib 
bones and the piece of back bone which is 
attached to them, having the thick end 















In carving a beef tongue, the thick 
end of the tongue should be at the 
right of the’ carver. Beginning at 
this end, cut thin slices directly 
through the tongue, as shown above 


> 
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of the roast to the left of the carver. The 
roast in this position shows the crisp fat 
on top with the juicy meat below resting 
on the ribs themselves. In carving insert 
the fork, which must have a guard in a 
place convenient to the carver for holding 
the meat taut. Then insert the knife along 
the back bone which runs widthwise of the 
meat, as shown in the illustration, and cut 
straight down to the rib bones, thus loosen- 
ing the meat from the back bone. If the 
whole roast is being carved, turn the knife 
and cut as close to the ribs as possible 
the entire width of the roast. Cut thin 
slices lengthwise of the roast down through 
the crisp fat and tender meat to the rib 
bone. Serve some of the meat gravy with 
each serving. If only a portion of the 
roast is to be carved, do not cut the entire 
length of the back bone. Some carvers, 
when serving the whole rib roast, prefer 
to have it so placed on the platter that the 
thick end is to the right of the carver. 
This is a matter of preference, however. 
If the selected roast of beef is boned and 
rolled as illustrated in the. center photo- 
graph at the bottom of the page, the hostess 
should see that any cords used for tying, 
as well as all skewers used by the butcher 
to hold the meat in shape, are removed 
before bringing the roast to the table. A 
fancy skewer may be inserted at this time 
if desired. Place the roast on the serving 
platter with the flesh side up, the layer of 
crisp fat surrounding it. Insert the fork 
as illustrated near the edge of the meat. 


In carving a 
rolled roast of 
beef, cut thin 
slices in a hori- 
zontal direction 
across the sur- 
face of the meat, 
as shown below 


of Cookery 


Draw the knife from the back of the meat 
across the whole surface of the meat in a 
horizontal direction, cutting thin slices. 
The top slice is very well seared and should 
be served only to a person particularly 
desiring well-cooked meat. 

If a porterhouse steak is being served, 
place it on the platter with the broad end 
of the steak to the right of the carver, as 
illustrated in the picture at the top of the 
page. Use a steak knife and fork in cary- 
ing. First of all, remove the bone some- 
what through the center of the steak, 
beginning at the upper right-hand corner. 
Cut close to the bone on the upper portion, 
and when the end of the bone is reached, 
turn the knife gently and cut close to the 
bone on the lower side of it. Remove the 
bone to one side of the platter. Then cut 
the two portions of the steak left after 
removing the bone, into narrow slices, as 
illustrated. In doing this cut the upper 
portion of the steak from the outer circle 
of fat toward the space from which the 
bone was removed, and the lower portion — 
from the edge that touched the bone 
toward the carver. The flank of the steak 
may be cut into slices to serve those who 
enjoy the crisp fat. 

In carving a beef tongue which has been 
cooked until tender, and skinned, place it 
on the platter so that the thick end lies 
to the right of the carver. Beginning at 


this end, cut thin, even slices directly 
through the tongue, as illustrated in the 
left-hand picture at the bottom of the page. 


If the directions given above 
for carving arib roast of beef 
are carefully followed, the host 
will have no difficulty in serv- 
ing perfect slices of the meat 
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What Stall He Have for Dessert? 


Tested by the Department of Cookery 


HERE is probably no question more 
frequently asked by the average 
-- housewife than ‘“‘What shall we have 
for dessert?” With the main body 
of the meal carefully planned and safely 
off her hands, the problem of dessert is apt 
to loom large and formidable. Of course, 
we know that desserts should be planned 
in relation to the rest of the meal and not 
as a hurried afterthought. Fortunately, 
the old-fashioned, heavy pudding has 
rather gone out, except for special time- 
honored feasts. The field left, however, 
is one of the most delightful and interesting 
ones for the cook to explore, and leaves 
room for a great display of ingenuity and 
variety. 
Pineapple Pudding is good winter or sum- 
“mer. Cover the bottom of a baking-dish 
with a layer of lady-fingers split lengthwise. 
Spread with a thick layer of grated pine- 
apple, and dust generously with powdered 
sugar; repeat, using sixteen lady-fingers 
and a No. 3 can of pineapple. Make a 
custard of two cupfuls of milk scalded, 
the yolks of two eggs beaten with 
one-half cupful of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of corn-starch, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Cook in a 
double-boiler until thick. Pour 
this over the lady-fingers and pine- 
apple. Set in a 4oo™ F. 
oven and bake for fifteen é 
minutes. Make a me- 
-ringue of the whites of 
the eggs, six tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of va- 
nilla, and pile it on the 
custard. Bake for fifteen 
minutes in a 300° F. oven. 
Serve very cold. This 
pudding is equally good 
_-the second day. 
' An excellent dessert 
with which to conclude a 
heavy dinner is Banana 
Float. Squeeze into each 
of six tall sherbet glasses 
the juice of half a large 
orange; add one-half tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice 
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Mocha Macaroon Custard 
with its meringue, shown 
at the top, is. pleasing 
to both eye and taste’ 
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and sugar to taste. Stir until the latter is 
dissolved. Mash two ripe bananas with a 
sitver fork; add a few drops of almond 
extract, one-half cupful powdered sugar, 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
Stir in lightly one and one-half cupfuls of 
whipped cream. Drop two generous spoon- 
fuls of the mixture into each glass and 
serve very cold. It should be eaten 
within a half-hour of being made. 

Mocha Macaroon Custard is a delicious 
novelty. Slightly beat the yolks of four 
eggs and the whites of two. Add to them 
one-half cupful of sugar. Pour over the 
mixture one and one-half. cupfuls of 
scalded milk, one-half cupful of strong 
coffee, and one-teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Add five tablespoonfuls of macaroons, 
crushed fine, turn into a greased baking dish 
and bake in a 325° F. oven about seventy- 
five minutes or until set. When cold turn 
on a plate or serve in the baking-dish, and 













cover with a meringue made from the 
whites of two eggs beaten until stiff with 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add one- 
half cupful of whipped cream and one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Serve at once. 
For Apricot Bisque, dust a greased pud- 
ding-dish with two tablespoonfuls of cake 
crumbs, and spread the bottom with one 
cupful of apricot jam. In a double-boiler, 
place one cupful of sugar and add one at a 
time four eggs, beating well for threeminutes 
after the addition of each egg. Then add 
the juice of one lemon, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, 
and one cupful of pastry flour slightly 
warmed in the oven. Beat well and pour 
into the baking-dish. Bake for one hour 
in a 350° F. oven. Serve with cream. 
Chocolate Walnut Pudding. Scald one 
quart of milk in a double-boiler. Mix to- 
gether five tablespoonfuls of cocoa, three 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one cupful 
of sugar, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt. Moisten with one-half cupful of cold 
milk, add gradually to scalding milk, stir- 
ring all the time, and cook until thick. 
Remove from fire and‘add one cupful of 
walnut-meats, broken in pieces, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Pour 
into sherbet glasses and 
serve with whipped cream. 
Peach Soufflé. Soak 
some dried peaches over- 
night, and in the morning 
cook until tender. Press 
through a sieve sufficient 
to make one cupful of 
purée. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of the peach 
juice, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of almond ex- 
tract, three-fourths cup- 
ful of sugar, and one 
tablespoonful of gelatin, 
which has been soaked 
in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water and dissolved 
in one-fourth cupful boil- 
ing water. When cold, 
fold into this the whites 
of three eggs beaten until 
(Continued on page 208) 


Fruit Charlotte with 
Whipped Cream, as shown 
above, is an excellent 
final touch So meal 


The 


Sponsered by 


N THE old days, it was a 
simple though lively task to 
feed one’s flock, clean them 
up a bit, and send them re- 
freshed and happy to the afternoon 
pursuit of education. Now, owing 
to overcrowding in the schools, 
there is hardly a home where at 
least one child does not wander in 
every day either an hour before 
or an hour after the family meal. 
The present plan makes a hitch 
in the household machinery, but 
mothers will agree that they do 
not mind so much the inconve- 
nience as the misfortune that the 
lonely little lunchers sometimes 
have no appetite, do not take 
sufficient time to eat, and feel 
themselves -abused. We do not 
blame them, for who wants ever to 
eat alone? Who is enthusiastic 
over the remnants of other people’s 
festivities? : 

Try the tray plan. It has ad- 
vantages. A tray can be carried 
by a child to the place where your 
work takes you. Your son will 
eat happily at the corner of the 
kitchen table when you are wash- 
ing dishes, or, with his tray at the 
far corner of the cutting table, he 
will ask between mouthfuls the 
questions which you answer as 
you keep on with your sewing. 
With his tray he will gladly follow 
you to the front porch if you are 
at work there, and once in a while 
he may prefer the company of the 
cat and eat his lunch on the kitchen 
doorstep. The tray plan also does 
away with the need of keeping the 
dining-room table set for an hour 
or so between meals. 

A fair-sized oblong tray will be 


satisfactory. Make appropriately 
decorated but easily laundered 
tray cloths. Have the dishes 


pretty, but not fragile, nor of 
shapes that will upset easily. Pro- 
vide a small covered casserole that 
can be placed in a basin of hot 
water. Heating a small portion 
in the oven is expensive. A small rem- 
nant of last night’s popular dinner dish 
will fill this little bowl. If the dinner is 
such a popular one that you have doubts 
of there being a remnant, save out a small 
portion before its initial serving. Wher. 
you are baking, make a little pie crust, 
an individual layer cake, or a gingerbread 
hoy. A miniature bread pan which can be 
obtained of any house-furnishing depart- 
ment will produce so delectably crumby 
a little loaf that a child who thinks he 
scorns bread and butter will eat it all, 
for it contains the equivalent of three 
slices of bread. 

There is one thing to be said in favor 
of the luncheon for one. It offers opportu- 
nity to cater to individual need and taste. 
The things your boy likes, but must be 
Cenied, of course never appear on his tray, 
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Creamed Lamb on 


Baked Apple 





Cream of Tomato Soup 


Lettuce Sandwiches 
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Toast Sticks 
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Toast 
Peanut Butter 
Sandwich 
Cocoa 


Crackers 


Sponge Cake 
Pear Sauce 


Celery Stick 


Butter 
Orange Cocoa 
Ginger Cookies 


but delicacies too expensive for the general 
table and the hearty appetites of healthy 
children can be temptingly put before 
an undernourished child. He will surely 
welcome the addition of egg-nog, espe- 
cially if he can pour it out for himself from 
a squat half-pint pitcher into a small glass. 

Some day when your son’s morning 
attitude has been disconsolate hand him 
a basket when he comes in at noon. In 
the basket he will find the first of a series 
of slips of paper. This one has written 
on it “pantry window sill.” He will not 
need to be told what to do. He will place 
in the basket the package of lettuce sand- 
wiches found on the window sill, and read 
the word “oven” that is printed on the 
slip tied to the package of sandwiches. 
In the oven he finds a baked potato, the 
contents of which have been mashed, 


Cream of Corn Soup 


Graham Crackers Jelly 





Hot Chicken Sandwich 
Pickled Peach 
Individual Rice 
Pudding 
Pitcher of Milk 





Creamed Dried Beef 
Whole-Wheat Bread 
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seasoned, and mixed with a little 
minced ham, repacked in the 
potato skin, browned, and placed 
on a paper plate in the warming 
oven. The third slip carries him 
to the “‘top of the ice-box,”’ where 
he finds a little package of celery. 
The fourth takes him to the “serv- 
ing table” in the dining-room to 
get a little basket containing an 
orange divided into segments, and 
a few dates. The last slip directs 
him to the “kitchen table” where 
he finds a glass of milk on the 
lunch tray set ready to receive the 
results of his foraging expedition. 
An alphabet lunch is worth the 
small trouble involved. Spread 
four paper napkins side by side 
on the table. On the upper left- 


hand corner of one napkin print a_ 


large capital “‘A” with seedless 
raisins; on the lower right-hand 
corner place a big baked Apple. 
On the second napkin, print a “B” 
of halves of salted peanuts and 
place by it a plate of Bread and 


_ “C” with currants and place a 
Cake—chocolate cake, if you have 
it. On the last napkin, make a 
“D” of kindergarten candies and 
serve a Drumstick or Dried Beef, 
creamed, whichever is convenient. 
This menu can be varied to suit 
your larder, and at intervals it can 
be continued through the alphabet. 

Once in a while sit down with 
your boy to a dainty, unhurried 
luncheon for two. Have on your 


on his. As you serve his favorite 
dishes, tell a few good, short stories, 


est. Sometimes, when there is to be 
a guest for luncheon, plan to have 
her eat with you and the child 
who usually eats alone. Regale 
the other children informally in 
the kitchen on sandwiches, cook- 
ies, fruit, and cocoa. They will 
enjoy it, your guest will appreciate 
the small; quiet party, you will have a 
better chance to visit, and your boy will 
be gratified. i 
The accompanying menus are suggestive 
luncheons for the school child seven, eight, 
or nine years of age. In the second menu, 
for the creamed lamb on toast, place a. 
thin, hot slice of roast lamb between pieces 
of toast, and pour over it a hot cream 
sauce. The child may enjoy making his 
own peanut butter sandwiches. In the 
fourth menu, for the Pear Sauce may be 
substituted some other fruit sauce pre- 
pared from fresh or dried fruits. It is 
well to have at least one hot dish for the 
child, particularly now that the cooler 
days have begun. 
Follow only the suggestions practical for 


you, adapting them to the needs and tastes s 


of your own children. 


Butter. On the third napkin print- 


company manners, and he will put ~ 


the kind he likes, and listen to his — 
contributions with genuine inter-. 


at « 


" 
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All illustrations on the In- 
stitute pages are especially 
posed by us and _ photo- 
graphed by Dana B. Merrill 
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Make Your Own Croguettes 


The Department of Cookery Shows You How 


hominy, and a variety of cooked 
vegetables can be used in croquette- 
making when blended with seasonings and 
a thick white sauce, the latter acting as a 
binding agent to facilitate the shaping and 
cooking of the croquettes. The thick white 
sauce should be prepared first, as follows: 
Melt four tablespoonfuls of shortening in 
a saucepan. Add gradually, while stirring 
constantly, five tablespoonfuls of flour and 
cook until the mixture bubbles, but is not 
brown. Then add one cupful of 
cold milk while stirring, and cook 
until the mixture is thoroughly 
‘blended and smooth. Season 
with one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika, and a sprinkle of pepper. 
‘Finely chopped parsley or onion 
may be added if desired. Then 
add the cooked meat, chopped 
or diced fine. Allow two cupfuls 
of chopped meat to each cupful 
of thick white sauce. Thoroughly 
combine the chopped meat and 
thick white sauce and then pour 
the mixture into a flat tray or 
dish, and allow it to chill thor- 
oughly. This is important, for 
unless the mixture is chilled, it | 


(oe... meat, fish, oysters, rice, 


will be very difficult to handle. When 
cold, the croquette mixture is ready to 
shape. If shaped by hand, allow about 
one rounded tablespoonful of the cold 
mixture to each croquette. First make 
them all into balls, cuddling, rather than 
pressing, the mixture between the palms 
till cylindrical. If the mixture sticks, 
wet the palms of the hands slightly. With 
the balls formed, their shape may be changed 
into rolls, ovals, cones, or pear shapes, as 
desired. Or one end may be pointed and 



























the other flat, as the illustration shows. 
Ice-cream scoops are excellent for shaping 
conical croquettes. 

Next, coat the croquettes entirely in 
finely-sifted, dried bread-crumbs. Dip the 
well-crumbed croquettes in the beaten egg, 
adding one tablespoonful of water to each 
egg; lift them out, and entirely coat again 
with bread-crumbs. Let the croquettes 
stand a while to dry and stiffen slightly. 

Meanwhile, heat to 390° F. sufficient fat 
to immerse the croquettes entirely, using a 
fat thermometer to determine the 
temperature. Arrangesome ofthe 
crumbed croquettes in a deep fat 
frying basket, so that they do not 
touch each other. Fry the cro- 
quettes at 390° F. until golden 
brown on all sides. Drain the cro- 
quettes on absorbent paper to be- 
come thoroughly dry and thor- 
oughly firm, and serve at once 
with parsley sauce, tomato sauce, 
or mushroom sauce, depending 
on the kind of croquette mixture. 

Croquettes can be made more 
elaborate by the addition of 
chopped mushrooms, cream may 
be used in place of milk, or one 
well-beaten egg may be added 
to each cupful of white sauce. 


The Beauty Prize 


A delightful serial that tells all about how two 
pretty girls—twins and “alike as two peas” 
—use the same ticket, and fool a lover 
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As the Story Began: 


HE Beauty Prize was the first thing 

Dorothy and Ethel had not shared 

in all their just-exactly-alike life as 
twins. Being quite the prettiest girls in 
town and being very devoted to each other, 
they had each entered the other’s photo- 
graph for the prize, and it was only when 
they saw that both of them would inevi- 
tably lose it, but that one of them, with 
the concentrated vote of all their friends, 
might possibly win, that they drew straws 
to see which of them should withdraw. 
Dot held the straws, and so of course Ethel 
won. And Ethel won the beauty prize, too, 
a sixty-day cruise to the Mediterranean, 
with all the trimmings a highly efficient 
travel bureau could invent. 

It was all very well until the time for 
sailing came, and the twins faced the 
thought of their first separation. It was 
impossible. They dissolved in tears at the 
very thought of it. And then the great 
idea came. They would both go. No one 
could tell them apart, and if they were 
careful never to leave the stateroom to- 
gether, and always to take turns on meals, 
they might have the whole cruise together 
and no one would be the wiser. It took 
their breath away to think of it, but they 
went on planning, and when the great day 
came, they did it. 

Pretending to be only one person was 
not quite the simple thing they had ex- 
pected it to be. Once they nearly got 
caught by the stewardess, because they 
had forgotten to lock the door. And after 
Dot met Bob Schuyler and he began 
paying her frantic court—to the utter fury 
of a Mrs. Guilford who had evidently 
selected him for one of her daughters— 
the pretense became more difficult than 
ever. For Bob belonged to Dot; she had 
seen him first. And yet, when it was 
Ethel’s turn to dance in the evening or 
walk the deck with him, she found it hard 
to remember that all the pretty things he 
said to her were Dot’s, and not hers at all. 

An added complication was nearly a 
final straw for the girls. Dot burst into 
the stateroom one day in a fine state of 
amazement and irritation. 

“Who do you think is on board?” she 
gasped. “Aunt Phoebe!” 

The girls looked at each other in mingled 
horror and mirth. Aunt Phoebe was their 
well-beloved but troublesome encum- 
aes They had thought her safely in 
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Milford, and now here she was on the same 
boat. And with her, talking to her when 
Dot caught a glimpse of her, was the 
mysterious Mr. Smith, who had frightened 
them, in their last days at home, by coming 
to the house and asking prying questions 
about their dead father. 

And now here he was, talking to Aunt 
Phoebe—and she might tell him anything, 
especially if he flattered her. For Aunt 
Phoebe, dear as she was, never viewed 
any man without perfectly visible hopes. 
She fluttered, and she flirted. 

The girls were worried. ‘This trip was 
not altogether the perfect happiness that 
they had dreamed. 
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HE next morning, whea Ethel 

awoke, she gradually became aware 

that something unusual had hap- 

pened. Strange noises were heard 
about the ship, and the Princess herself 
was quietly, queerly still. 

“T know,” she thought at last. 
stopped.” 

She got up on her knees to look through 
the port-hole, and the next moment she 
was gazing at a scene of such beauty that 
she couldn’t hold back a cry of admiration. 

“Dot, wake up!” she said, leaning down. 
“We’re in Madeira!” 

Two faces were soon looking out of the 
port-hole then—two faces so much alike 
that it would have puzzled any man to 
have told them apart. They were in the 
harbor of Funchal, a fairy city that might 
have been ruled by Flora, rising steeply 
out of the sea as though up a ladder of 
stone terraces; white houses with red 
roofs, nearly every one standing in its 
own grounds; the whole town a flower 
garden in which incredible patches of 
bougainvillea and flame flowers were the 
leading themes. Above the city arose a 
mountain, rising so quickly that it soon 
had its head in the clouds; and up and 
down the mountain-side were villas of 
loveliness, or contented cottages, almost 
every one built upon a terrace of its own, 
and nearly all smothered with flowers. 

“You wouldn’t think there was such a 
place in the world,” said Ethel adoringly. 


“We've 


“And just to think, Dot: back home every- 
thing’s covered with snow, and there won’t 
even be a violet for months yet!” 

Dot turned to more practical matters. 
“What are you going to do today?” she 
asked, beginning to dress. ‘You know, 
I told you last night, I’m going with Bob 
Schuyler. He wants to get off early, so 
we can keep away from the Guilfords. I 
think he’s going to hire a car—to keep 
away from the crowd, too, he says—and 
we’re going to have a picnic somewhere. 
But what are you going to do, Ethel? 
We've simply got to arrange it somehow 
so that we won’t meet anywhere.” 

“Well, then,” said Ethel thoughtfully, 
‘Sf I leave the ship half an hour after you’ve 
gone, and then stay with the crowd all day, 
I don’t see how we can possibly meet each 


other. Listen—suppose I go with Aunt 
Phoebe. You'll be able to tell us a mile 
off then. And if I wear one of those white 


lace veils that we bought in New York— 
and take the parasol, too—” 

They finally decided on that. After a 
hurried breakfast with Bob, Dot and he 
were among the first to get away on the 
first lighter. Bob hired a car, the chauffeur 
speaking enough English to be pictur- 
esquely unintelligible, and they were off 
and in the town before most of the other. 
passengers had climbed out of the launch. 

“Did you ever see such flowers?” asked 
Dot in a voice that fairly squeaked with 
rapture. 

“Pll get some,” said Bob; and the next 
time he saw a group of children with flowers 
to sell—a group of children hungrily look- 
ing for rich Americans from the big ship— 
he stopped the car and bought the lot, and 
they didn’t know where to put them all. ° 

They spent the morning, it might be 
said, getting drunk on scenery; view after 
view of such superlative beauty that it 
almost made them groggy—blue sea and 
flowerful earth, green ravines and snowy 
peaks; roads that wound between high 
walls with now and then a gate in the wall 
left partly open and disclosing glimpses 
of cottages and gardens that put Dot in 
mind of Eden, and made Bob think of 
other things not far away from there. 

“You know what those houses there 
behind the walls remind me-of?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dot. ‘Something nice, 
though, I bet.” 

“They remind me of those little cottages 
they used to build on the stage, each of the 





Bob bought Ethel an ivory elephant, and she bought him a brass cigarette box. Somehow she felt safer with 
him in the bazaars and on the crowded streets, and yet she wasn’t sorry when they entered the carriage again 


girls coming out with a piece and setting 
it up in place while you watched them. 
Love-nests, didn’t they call them?” 
They had lunch soon after that, the 
chauffeur taking them to a knoll from 
which they could see all that side of the 
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island. At first, as he ate, Bob looked at 
the scenery more or less; but by the time 
the picnic was over, he was looking at the 
landscape less and looking at Miss Dorothy 
Pennington more. And truth to tell, she 
was worth it, with her eyes of moonlight 


blue, her own flowers in her cheeks, her 
little nose a peak of beauty that asked no 
odds of Santa Lucca . and was so 
much more alive! 
And did she know that Bob kept looking 
at her, his admiration growing with every 
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breath he drew? It made no difference 
where she was gazing, she didn’t miss one 
of his shortest glances; and the more he 
looked, the more she seemed to glow with 
things worth looking at; and naturally 
the more she grew that way, the more 
he looked. 

“See the inclined railway going up the 
mountain,” she said once, pointing off 
into the distance. 

He did a clever thing then, and yet an 
old thing, too. He pretended that he 
couldn’t see, and went and sat down by 
her, so she could point it out to him. 

“T see it now,” he said at last. “It’s 
probably taking cruisers up to Santa 
Lucca,’ 

Whereupon it became Dot’s turn to 
revert to immemorial practise. “I won- 
der if the Guilford girl is on the train,” 
she said, ‘“—the one who likes you so.” 

Bob frowned at that and would: have 
changed the subject if she had let him. 

“Ves, sir,” she said, “I think you’re a 
tease. One girl today, and another to- 
morrow.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Bob. ‘“Teasing’s 
out of my line—always has been. I 
don’t mind telling you that I liked Marje 
Guilford—just a little—the way any man 
might like a lot of girls—but, oh, well, 
she’s an awfully nice girl. Don’t*let’s 
talk about her; shall we?” 

“T thought it was something like that,” 
said Dot gravely, looking out over the 
distance. 13 

“But I tell you it isn’t anything like 
that!” 

‘You said yourself that you liked her.” 

“T said I used to like her.” #s4> 

“But why don’t you like her now?” 

Again Bob frowned a little; but that 
got him nowhere. ‘Inthe end he had to 
speak. “I guess we might as well get this 
over,” he said. ‘Mind you, she’s an 
awfully nice girl, and I’ve got more faults 
in a minute than she’s got in a year. But 
once she told me—this is strictly confiden- 
tial, you understand—I’d rather bite my 
tongue off than have it get back to her—” 

“T understand,” said Dot, beginning 
te hold her breath. 

“Well, once she told me that she had 
heard Caruso, and later she told me that 
she had never heard Caruso. And she 
told me once that she had danced with 
Maurice, and later I found that she hadn’t 
at all. Her sister gave her away. And 
if there’s one thing that I hate about 
anybody, it’s to find they have been 
deceitful. And now you know all that 
there is to know about me and Marjorie 
Guilford.” 

Poor Dot! Every word that he had said 
toward the last had been a knife in her 
heart. 

“J wouldn’t have told you this,” he 
earnestly continued, “only I don’t want 
you to think that I’m a gay Lothario. 
You ask Peter some time: he'll tell you. 


No, sir. There’s never been a girl in my 
life—up till now—that I’ve lost any sleep 
over. But I don’t mind telling you right 


now,” he continued, his voice going lower, 
“that ever since I met you that first day 
on the Princess, I haven’t slept half as 
well as I used to—and if that’s treason,” 
he concluded with a helpless gesture that 
had something beseeching in it. too, “you'll 
have to make the most of it, for I can’t 
help it ; that’s all.” 
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For the next ten minutes Ethel forgot the growing feeling of depression 
Cadiz; grotesque costumes, open-air cafés, soldiers in kaleidoscopic 


A deep note sounded in Dot’s heart— 
deepened, perhaps, by the sadness of the 
thought that she, too, was deceiving him— 
far, far more than the Guilford girl had 
ever dreamed of doing. But over this 
sadness, rising like a more cheerful cornice 
on a gray-colored building, was the knowl- 
edge that she had the power of stirring 
this young man by her side, even the power 
of keeping him from sleeping, and making 
him plan his first visit ashore so that 
he would have the whole day alone with 
her. 

“Tt may not last long,” she thought, 
“but while it does, I’m going to be nice 
to him—yes, sir, just as nice as he’s trying 
to be to me.” 

After they had finished their picnic, they 
decided to go to the top of the mountain, 
and as the car panted up the zigzag road, 
Dorothy and Robert in the back seat 
somehow started looking at each other, 
sometimes smilingly, and sometimes more 


solemnly than the occasion seemed to 
require. 

“T wish this could last forever,’ Bob 
said once. 

As though for answer, the car bounced 
over a rock and caused her to clutch at 
his arm. He did it gently, but he had her 
handinamoment. She struggled a little 
not too much—and finally seemed content 
to let her fingers lie in his. 

Not far from the top the chauffeur 
stopped. ‘‘Cavenekko!” he proudly an- 
nounced, pointing to a large rock. “‘Ameri- 
can like. Ver’ fine.” 

Looking at the rock, they saw the mouth 
of a cave not far from the road. “TI think 
he means a cave of echoes,” said Bob. 

“Cavenekko! Sure!’’ exclaimed the de- 
lighted guide. ‘Ver’ fine! Look out!” 
He blew the horn, and from the depths 





of the cave another horn seemed to answer 4A 
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him. “Ver’ fine!” he said, and jumpin 
out he opened the door. ‘American like. 
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which had been settling upon her ever since Dot left for Granada with Bob. 


uniforms, native girls dark and beautiful 


Ha-ha-ha come back he-he-he. 
peestle too!” 

Robert and Dot went up the path to- 
gether, the chauffeur staying behind to 
see how much water had boiled out of his 
radiator. 

“Oooh!” said Dot, stepping inside the 
cave. ‘It’s spooky in here.” 

A murmuring whisper answered her 
from back of the cave. Again she instinc- 
tively clutched at Bob, and again he seized 
the moment. 

“Call out something,” he said, “good 
and loud.” 

Dot reflected for a few seconds as though 
she were thinking of something good, and 
then she cried ‘“‘Hello!” 

“Hello!” answered the echo. 

“Eall ‘Bob’ now.” + 

“Bob!”’ 

“Bob!”’ 

“Tsn’t that great!” she said, turning 
excitedly and almost crowing ‘with delight. 


Canary 


in their long-fringed 


“Now it’s your turn. You call some- 
thing.” 

“All right,” said Bob, “Um going to 
let it tell you.something for me,” and 
raising his voice, he called out, “I love 
you!” 

“Love you!’ repeated the echo, and al- 
most had a note that languished through 
the dark . 

When they got back to the car again, they 
found that one of the bouquets had fallen 
apart. So Bob helped Dorothy pin a flower 
on her blouse, and then she fastened an- 
other in the lapel of his coat. They drove 
slowly, stopping wherever the view was 
unusually good, and with one thing and 
another it was half-past five when they 
reached the quay in Funchal. They took 
the last tender back to the ship and then 
stayed out on deck to watch the Princess 
gather up her anchor and start on her 
way to Spain. 

“Dear old Madeira!” said Bob, watch- 





It was Carnival Day in 
shawls and enormous combs 


ing it grow smaller in the distance. “I 
shall never forget you.” 

“Mmmm,” murmured Dot by his side— 
a deep little purr of happiness that couldn’t 
be translated into words. 

They went in presently, and when Dot 
reached Number 333, she found Ethel 
dressing for dinner. 

“Well?” said Dot. “Did you have a 
good time with Aunt Phoebe?” 

“Oh, lovely!” said Ethel. 

They had been up in the mountain in the 
inclined railway and had lunched at the 
hotel up there. They had returned to the 
town below on toboggans and had bought 
some lace which was duly shown and 
admired. They had met Mrs. Parker and 
Mr. Smith, but hadn’t stayed with either 
of them long. For all that, the recital took 
some time, and then it was Dot’s turn to 
tell her experiences. 

“ve had a gorgeous day, too,” she 
thoughtfully began, as though she hardly 
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knew where to start. “Just wonderful 

but Ethel, why do you suppose Bob 
Schuyler doesn’t like Marjorie Guilford 
any more?” 

“Because he likes you instead?” 

‘“‘N-no—because he found that she 
hadn’t been truthful!’ She threw her 
arms, almost wildly, around her twin, and 
flattened her nose upon her shoulder. 
“Oh, Ethel!” she said in a queer, muffled 
little voice. “We must never—never let 
ourselves be found out! I—I almost think 
it would break my heart.” 

“Tell me, dear,” said Ethel, patting her 
sister’s back , feeling moved herself more than 
a little. ‘Tell me all about everything.” 

So Dot began. At first the account ran 
smoothly enough—the drive in the morn- 
ing—the picnic on the mountain side— 
but after that the narrative halted now and 
then . seemed to have gaps in it 

. and the further Dot went, the more 
clearly she saw that she could tell only so 
far. 

“And you say he held your hand again?” 
asked Ethel, as though bound. to miss 
none of it. 

CS: gees lc amo ots 
“Wasn’t he silly!” 

“Do you think so?” asked Ethel, her 
eyes going dreamy. ‘He held your hand— 
and then, I think you were going to say—” 

“He lifted it—even though I pulled it 
back—and held it against his cheek for a 
moment—” 

“And thene” 

“And then he kissed it,” said Dot 
defiantly. 

“And then?” 

“Well,” said Dot lamely, ‘“‘we got to the 
Cave of Echoes then.” 

“Oh, a cave!” 

“Yes, a cave! What did you say ‘a 
cave’ like that for?” she asked quite 
crossly. “Everybody goes there.” 

But Ethel apparently didn’t notice 
the sharpness of her sister’s voice. Her 
cheeks were bright, her glance dreamier 
than ever, and if you have been there, 
you might have wondered what fancies 
were waking in her as Dot went on with 
her story. She also seemed to be dress- 
ing herself with particular care. 

‘“T think you’re very fussy tonight,”’ 
said Dot once, openly jealous. 

“Yes, dear,” said Ethel, tranquilly 
busy with the last touches. ‘Some-. 
how—I think—I think he will expect 
you to look extra nice tonight.” 

“Don’t be late,” said Dot. 

“No, dear,” said Ethel obediently. 

“And don’t be silly!” 

“No, dear.” 

“And remember—remember now— 
you’ve got to tell me everything that 
happens.” 

“Ves, dear.” 

Ethel went then; and after she had 
been gone a few minutes, Dot did a 
strange thing. She threw herself down 
of the berth and buried her face in the 
pillows, and cried—and cried. She had 
been over it, though, for a long time 
when Ethel came back, sitting up with 
a dressing robe around her, hungry to 
hear what her sister had to say. Ethel 
came in breathless—just a bit frightened, 
too. 

“Well?” demanded the waiting figure, 
as soon as the door was locked, 

“Oh, Dot! Of course he thought it was 
you, but I feel so excited!” 


coloring a_ little. 


The Beauty Prize 


“Well, let’s hear it!” said Dot, almost 
irritably. 

It seems that after dinner, Robert didn’t 
want to dance. Instead they went out on 
deck, and found two steamer chairs in a 
snug nook, and had the deck steward bring 
out an armful of rugs. And there they had 
sat and talked about the stars and things. 
Up to that point, the recital was consecu- 
tive, but after the stars had been reached, 
Ethel seemed to find out, as Dot had dis- 
covered earlier in the evening, that it’s 
hard indeed for any girl to tell more than 
just so far. 

‘“‘And what else did he talk about, be- 
sides the stars?” asked Dot jealously. 

“Well, he—he told me he loved me— 
thinking it was you, of course, all the time,”’ 
she hastily added. 


“He did?” 

“Ves; wasn’t it awful! He—he 
he said he loved my little finger 
more than all the rest of the world 


put together.” 

“Did he have hold of your hand?” Dot 
grimly asked. 

> Ves deanm 

“Well, goon. He had hold of your hand 
—and he told you he loved you— What 
happened next?” 

‘“‘He—he nearly kissed me.” 

“Nearly!” scoffed Dot. 

“Yes, nearly. Of course, I didn’t want 
to discourage him too much, because I 
didn’t know what you’d want to do to- 
morrow night.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure!” 

“And we sat there for a long time 
then—not saying much, you know— 
just looking at the sea and the stars—” 
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“And holding hands,” said Dot with a 
touch of bitterness. 

“Why, yes... [think wewere. . . 
And that’s all, dear. When it struck four 
bells, I knew it was ten o’clock, and I said 
I'd have to go in.” 

‘“‘And he kissed you again then?” asked 
Dot knowingly. 

“No; he didn’t. 
didn’t—quite.”’ 

“Were you standing up, when he tried?” 

“Yes, I think we were,’”’ said Ethel 
wonderingly. 

“And was he—holding you?” 


He tried to, but he 


“He tried to, but I slipped away. And 
he didn’t catch me again till I reached the 
Palm Room, and of course he couldn’t do 
anything after that.” 

They were both unusually quiet while 
they undressed. 

“T think I'll try the sofa tonight,” said 
Dot, carrying her pillow over. ‘There’s 
a draft comes down on the berth.” 

“Pll shut the port-hole all the way, if 
you like.” 

“No; it’s stufiy then. I’ll try the sofa 
for a while anyhow, and see how it feels.” 

Gradually the Princess went quiet, even 
her engines seeming to throb with a muted 
sound, as though not to disturb the repose 
of those who had led such a busy day: 
Dot and Ethel, for instance, in Number 
333; Mrs. Durgan Guilford and her two 
daughters in Number 335; Mr. Robert 
Schuyler on the deck above; and some- 
where down on the lower levels, Aunt 
Phoebe in the woods with her three old 
ladies, to say nothing of the mysterious 
Mr. Smith—Mr. Smith who had sent a 
cablegram that afternoon from Funchal, 
and was now muttering in his sleep as 
though his conscience was none too easy 
at what he had done. 
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‘THE next morning, about six o’clock, 
Dot was cold and miserable. Evidently 
she hacn’t slept well on the sofa, no matter 
how free from drafts it might have been. 
She got up and put a kimono over her 
shoulders, the ends of the sash trailing 
disconsolately behind her, and went to the 
cabinet in the inner room in search of a 
headache pill. 

“What’s the matter, Dot?” asked 
Ethel, who hadn’t been sleeping any 
too well herself. 

“Nothing.” 

This was said in a glumpy tone—not 
at all like Dot, and having first looked 
at, and then listened to, her twin, it 
didn’t take Ethel long to guess what 
was wrong. 

“Do you know what I’ve been think- 
ing, dear?” she asked, sitting up in her 
berth and making a tent with her knees. 

Now 

“Of course, you know we were going 
to take turns ashore with Mr. Schuyler, 
but seeing that he likes you so much, 
I think it would be nice if you had him 
again when we get to Spain—and I'll 
go around with Aunt Phoebe the same 
as I did at Madeira.” 

In some subtle way Dot suddenly 
looked less cold and miserable, but felt 
obliged to demur, if only for politeness’ 
sake. ‘“‘No, Ethel, dear,’”’ she said, 
“it’s awfully nice, I’m sure, but it 
wouldn’t be fair to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Ethel, 
trying to smile as though she meant it. 
“T had lots of fun going around with Aunt 
Phoebe.” 

Instead of looking cold and miserable 
then, Dot had magically turned to some- 
thing warm and happy. ‘You're sure you 
wouldn’t mind, Ethel?” she breathlessly 
asked. ‘‘You’re sure?” 

“Mind? No!” said Ethel, hugging her 
knees. ‘I wouldn’t mind a bit.” 

The next moment Dot had_ simply 
flown into the berth. ‘“You’re awfully 
good to me, Ethel,” she said, her arms — 
around her sister, (Continued on page 153) 
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F YOU were to be granted just one 
wish for the good of all mankind, what 
would that wish be? Nearly three 
million women, organized in every 
community for the promotion of all things 
looking toward the betterment of life, have 
been asked this question, and through their 
delegates have answered as one woman: 

That there shall never be another war! 

If a woman, you are now eligible to be 
of their number. For the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, claiming forty 
thousand clubs, fifty State Federations 
(including Alaska and the District of 
Columbia), and two million eight hundred 
thousand members, ‘‘card-indexed and 
filed,” has laid down a world plank in its 
platform, 

“Universal membership, to the end that 
all women may be united in one great 
purpose, that of keeping international 
good-will unbroken forever.” E 

It was in her opening speech that Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, retiring president and 
since-named chairman of international 
relations, placed before the federated 
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women of the world their new goal. The 
occasion was the seventeenth biennial 
convention of the federation. The place 
was Los Angeles, and the time an evening 
in June. Tier after tier of women filled 
the great convention hall. Five balconies 
formed a solid bank of womankind over- 
looking an equally thronged main floor. 
Boxes fairly bulged with women who over- 
flowed to the stage, where row upon row, 
the foreign delegates sat, representing 
perhaps a dozen different countries. Bal- 
cony rails, boxes, and stage were banked 
with California fruit and flowers. Cos- 
tumes were colorful even under the softly 
shaded lights. Pit seats were occupied 
by expectant reporters, some of whom 
were men looking a little sheepish and lost 
among sO many women each badged ac- 
cording to her mission or her official job. 
Thousands of late-comers had been turned 
away. The guards had closed the doors. 
The credentials chairman had announced 
7372 registered clubwomen, 2407 of whom 
were accredited delegates. 

Facing that audience one was conscious 


Mrs. John D. Sherman, of 
Estes Park, Colorado, the 
new president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


of a curious thing, a sea of thousands of 
golden-yellow half-circles, each topped by 
an eager, serious woman-face. The half- 
circles were /ei or flower necklaces from 
Honolulu, hung, as Mrs. Winter said, “like 
hugs,” around the neck of every woman 
there, gifts for foreign evening from the 
Hilo Woman’s Club of Hawaii, symbolic 
of a never-ending friendship. Worn en 
masse they stood out startlingly. High 
above this scene was outflung the Stars and 
Stripes. A patriotic air had just been 
played. Applause which greeted the 
speech of the president had given way to 
hush. A foreign delegate was speaking. 

“I bring you a greeting from my coun- 
try,” she said. “Its women wish to join 
hands and hearts with you to the end that 
never again will our men or yours kill one 
another.” 

As she took her seat, there arose a 
delegate from France; next, one from Lon- 
don. One by one, women who had come 
thousands of miles across the seas just to 
say a few simple sentences, spoke. It 
seemed far to come (Continued on page 123) 
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coritten to tell you briefly just these things— 


im other tvords, to give yor 


what the phrase “Tested and Approved by e 
really C 


lustifute? 


Good Houiekeeping 


































A prelimin- 
ary inspec- 
tionis given 
the range 
to see how 
it has stood 
the journey 
from the 
factory 


OST. it snot 


all, of the 
readers 
of Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING have 
at some time availed 
themselves of the 
Tested and Approved 
lists of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING Institute. 
Indeed, thousands of 
housekeepers all over 
the land refuse to buy 
any household appli- 
ance not identified as 
a standard product by 
the Institute seal of 
approval with its star. 
Therefore it occurred 
to us that you might like to go behind the 
scenes and learn something of the time and 
effort and skill expended both by the 
Institute staff and by the manufacturers 
themselves, who cooperate with us to pro- 
duce merchandise of Institute approval 
seal quality. 

While all approved products are listed 
in printed form, there is every year a cer- 
tain proportion of disapproved products 
that are not listed. “It is their very absence 
that insures the value of the lists to the 
purchaser. During the years the Institute 
has offered its testing service to manu- 
facturers, 2762 appliances have been ap- 


proved. But an additional 985 that were 
86 


The engineers 


ing and heat 


Institute before the word <<Approvea’ is 


This article is 


some conception of 


oven for rapidity of heat- 


[OR 





iy cin |o ; < 
anvolves i disapproved repre- 


sented, often, more of 
time and skill and ef- 
fort before the actual 
necessity for disap- 
proval made such a 
report inevitable. It is these 985 
tests and reports that insure to every 
purchaser who uses the approval list 
of Goop HovuseKEEPING Institute 
as her guide a perfectly good ma- 
chine and, in consequence, a per- 
fectly satisfactory buying experience. 

During last year there were 261 
devices tested and approved. One 
hundred and forty-four were dis- 










test the 


retention 


Approved 


and 


Disapproved 


Institute Standards 


By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


approved, but of this number many show 
promise of improvement; upon 13 we have 
already held conference or correspondence 
with the manufacturer; and 4 have been 
changed, retested, and approved. 

Thus, you see, it is truer than ever before 
that manufacturers want to make what 
women want to buy, and a disapproval 
report need not end the Institute’s share 
in the history of any appliance. 

Some manufacturers let it end there, 
it is true, but almost invariably the pro- 
gressive manufacturer gets in touch with 
the Institute and asks our cooperation 
in correcting the faults of his device. Then, 
by correspondence and conference between 
the engineering staff of 
the Institute and the 
engineering staff of the 
manufacturer, there are 
developed those changes 
that ultimately so im- 
prove the product that 
it can safely be included 
in the Tested and Ap- 
proved lists of Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING Institute. 

You will be interested 
in some concrete illus- 
trations. Perhaps the 
record for number of tests 
is borne by a vacuum 


The gas consump- 
tion of each burn- 
» er is measured 























































cleaner that was four times dis- 
approved, only to bear off an ap- 
proval on the fifth test because the 
faults that had caused its disap- 
proval had been adequately cor- 
rected. The tests covered a period 
of approximately five years. 

Possibly the opposite record be- 
longs to a step-ladder. This par- 
ticular step-ladder, upon test, 
developed faults grave enough to 
dictate disapproval. On March 4, 
1924, formal disapproval was dis- 
patched. On March 8th, the manu- 
facturers wrote us as follows: 

“Our own tests on this ladder 
have convinced us that it is an 
exceptionally good one, but had 
the weak points which you called 
to our attention in the fourth 
paragraph of sheet three of the report. 
We are at once correcting these errors iif 
construction, and, with your permission, 


will at once submit another ladder for 


test. Kindly let us hear from you.” 

In due course the corrected sample 
arrived, was placed under test, and as I 
am writing this, in early June, an approval 
report is on its way. 

I do not know that any appliance was 
ever given more time and effort on the 
part of the Institute staff than a certain 
clothes drier. It was not quite right when 
first tested, but the manufacturers were 
eager to make it right, and step by step 
on the Institute floor, by test, by con- 
ference, and by redesigning and testing 
again, the drier was developed to the point 
where approval could safely be accorded. 

Can you measure this service to you 
as a buyer and user? And, frankly, did 
you have the faintest idea that so much 
time and effort lay back of the Institute 
seal and its message to you? 

There could be no more interesting story 
than that of a certain gas range. Many 
things were the matter with it, and yet 
the stove was well made and by a high- 
grade firm of manufacturers. The faults 
themselves were minor, save from the 
standpoint of the user; that is, 
they did not involve a choice 
of poor materials, nor any 


Practical tests on every 
range are made by the 
Department of Cookery 


These tests include 
kaking, roasting,broiling, 
and top stove cookery 





to take the place 
of the one in use. 
Again, as promptly 
as possible, design 
changes were made, 
and new oven 
burners installed 
that met the time 
requirements of the 
Institute. 

We are not telling 
our whole story if we 
fail to convey to you, 
first, the integrity of 
this manufacturer in 
his belief in his ap- 
pliance as first sub- 
mitted, and, second, 
his immediate inter- 
est and cooperation 
to correct any pos- 
sible defects. Much of the 

















attempt to make a cheap 








correspondence was carried 





product pass for an expensive 





on by wire, for twelve tele- 





one. But the oven regulator 









grams are included among 





did not regulate so well as it 


ma cUkve shows | oven [rempdeaturles 
OBfAINeO| WITH VARIOUS sttTIMGs [or eeauLaToR 





the testing data of that 

















particular device. 





This is a reproduction of a 
curve sheet made from tests 
of an oven heat regulator 


‘OVEN |TEMPE RATURES— DEGREES FANREXMET 
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IDICATES. GAS. CONSUMPTION 


that products have to be 












































disapproved if they fail to 
meet our standards, and, 





























Upon completion of all the tests, the range is taken 
apart and given a final engineering inspection 


should; there were certain faults of 
design involved, and the oven took 
fifty instead of thirty minutes to heat 
to 550° F. 6 

Probably none of the faults would 
have proved so serious that the manu- 
facturer would have obtained imme- 
diate knowledge and opportunity to 
correct them before their influence 
would be felt on sales. But the Institute 
tests developed these faults promptly, 
and upon our report a new heat regu- 
lator of approved quality was adopted 


of course, not all these dis- 
approved appliances can 
ever be approved. But 
more and more each year 
our records indicate that 
the disapproved appliance does not neces- 
sarily remain among the disapproved. 
So concrete and helpful are the testing 
comments of the Institute that practically 
every appliance can be brought up to 
the Institute standards, provided the 
manufacturer really desires to do it. 
Occasionally the change is made so 
promptly as to embarrass the Institute by 
its very promptitude. Not long ago, a 
manufacturer of cutlery discovered through 
test at the Institute that his product was 
seriously below (Continued on oe 203) 
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An arrangement of home laundry equipment, which you may duplicate for demonstration purposes at your Club 


eported by a Woman’s Club 


How: Science Helps the, House wien 


lished an article prepared specially 
for women’s clubs, entitled ‘‘Insti- 
tute Days at Your Club.” In this article 
we illustrated just how a program of direct 
interest to the housekeeper could be worked 
out. Since that time the Omaha College 
Club, of Omaha, Nebraska, tried this type 
of program at one of its meetings and voted 
it one of the most enjoyable sessions of the 
year. The subject of this meeting was 
“How Science Helps the Housewife in 
Laundry Work.” The following account 
of the meeting was prepared by the pub- 
licity chairman, and we are publishing it 
with the hope that other women club 
members will find in it inspiration and 
suggestions for planning similar programs. 
Mirs Suc EL, , leader for the day of 
the domestic science section of the club, 
opened the meeting by reading the little 
poem, ‘A Thought of Washing Day,” by 
Julia Ward- Howe, to illustrate her belief 
that wash day is not drudgery. The pro- 
gram included the entire laundry process, 
with a floor discussion, and an illustrative 
lecture on the value and efficiency of the 
electric washer and ironer as a concluding 
feature. The subject under discussion and 
the feature talks were given according to 
the following schedule: 


Preparation for Washing—Mrs. H. H. 
, leader. 
Stains—Mrs. William , President. 
Silks and Woolens—Mrs. J. L. 
Sprinkling—Mrs. Ira : 
Care and Efficiency of the Washer and 
Ironer—Mr. S. E. ————, Demonstrator 
for the Power Company. 
Preparation—An itemized list of practi- 
cal equipment necessary for convenient 
work was first given. Then the steps in the 
preparation for washing were discussed. 
88 


Anish a year ago the Institute pub- 























In this latter discussion such points as 
sorting the clothes, soaking, making soap 
jelly and washing soda solution, and water 
softening were covered. Washing and 
rinsing were the next steps to be discussed, 
followed by wringing and starching. The 
hanging of the clothes was the last step in 
the process. In every case the method was 
covered, and hints for simplifying the work 
were given. 

Stains—‘‘Why Worry About a Stain?” 
says GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

“The time to remove stains is before the 
fabric is put into the machine. The fresher 
the stain, the easier to remove. As many 
stains are ‘set,’ a bleaching compound is 
necessary. The one most frequently used 
is Javelle Water. Javelle Water is a very 
strong bleach which can be prepared at 
home, but is bought in purest form from 
a druggist. It should not be added care- 
lessly to the wash water, but discriminately 
used.” 

The recipe for Javelle Water and the 
directions for using it were given. This 
was followed by a list of the common stains 
and methods of removing each. 

Silks and Woolens — 

“For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.” 
—MILTon. 

“Special care must be taken in washing 
woolens to prevent shrinkage and harsh- 
ness of the wool. A simple method is to 
make a suds of good mild soap, one spe- 
cially recommended for wools. Soap 
flakes of the many varieties sold are splen- 
did. The main thing is to avoid a prepara- 
tion containing a strong alkali, as alkalis 
remove the oil left in the wool to preserve 
its softness. 

“Use moderately warm water through- 
out, as hot water hardens the wool. Be 
careful to have the second rinse water the 


‘subject. “Stoop (Continued on page 226) 


Laundry Work 


same temperature as the first water, as 
cooler water will cause shrinkage. We 
wonder why cooler water for rinsing causes 
shrinkage. It is due to the make-up of 
each tiny fiber. Upon each fiber are horny 
scales, generally overlapping each other 
and projecting out from the surface of the 
fiber to a greater or lesser extent. These 
horny scales, when fibers are massed to- 
gether, hook into each other. Warm water 
causes them to open, while cold water 
contracts and interlocks the expanded 
scales, bringing about the shrinkage of 
the wool. 

“‘Woolens should not be rubbed. They 
should be squeezed to force the suds 
through the fabric. If blankets are being 
washed, it is especially helpful to use a 
washing machine. Use several rinse 
waters, the same temperature as the wash 
water. 

“Care should be taken in drying woolens. 
Outdoor drying is preferable. Drying 
them in extreme heat is very apt to cause 
shrinkage. 

“Silks should be washed much the-same 
as woolens, using a mild soap and moder- 
ately hot water. As in the case of woolens, 
the rinse waters, of which there should be 
several, should be the same temperature 
as the wash water. The use of hot water, 
or drying the silks in the sun, will cause 
white silks to become yellow. Silk stock- 
ings will last much longer if washed often. 
It is a wise plan to wash silk hose each 
time they are worn. Silks are best dried 
by wrapping them in a soft towel, to 
absorb most of the moisture, until ready 
to iron.” 

Sprinkling —“All your better deeds 

Shall be in water writ.” 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
The following hints were given on this 





Barr | 


T IS really surprising how few 
people realize the importance 
of giving their heating system 
a thorough cleaning every 

season. The best time to do this 
cleaning is in the spring, after the 
fire is allowed to go out for the 
season. However, if the cleaning 
was neglected in the spring, there is 
no reason why it can not be done 
early in the fall, before the fire is 
needed. The benefit derived from 
a good cleaning will well repay the 
effort expended in accomplishing it. 

The fuel now generally available 
is none too good, so that all that 
can be done to assist the work of the 
boiler or furnace should be done. 
Further, in order to get satisfactory 
operation in a steam or hot water 
system, it is necessary to flush out 
all the sediment and oil or grease 
which accumulate through the heat- 
ing season. Another important 
‘reason for going over the system is 
to note any minor repairs, which can 
be more readily taken care of at this 
season than later in the winter when 
the repair men are too busy to give 
the time and attention to small 
repair jobs. 

The best way to start with the 
cleaning is to take down the smoke 
pipe connecting the boiler to the 
chimney. Have an ash can or other 
- suitable receptacle in readiness to 
hold the soot. By freeing the smoke 
pipe of this accumulation of soot, 
you will make possible the free pas- 
sage of air to the chimney flue giving 
the boiler its draft, without which 
the fuel can not burn efficiently. 
Tf this cleaning were being done in 
the spring, it would be advisable to 
leave the smoke pipe disconnected 
from the chimney flue to prevent damp- 
ness causing corrosion, but in view of the 

fact that the cleaning is being done in the 
fall you will, no doubt, want to put the 
smoke pipe back in place in case there is 
an unexpected need for heat on a chilly 
fall day. The chimney flue should also 
be cleaned, if there is a soot deposit in it. 
Chimney fires are the result of the ignition 
of soot accumulations, and the cleaning 
of the chimney flue is essential from the 
safety standpoint as well as from the 
_standpoint of improved draft. If the 
- chimney has a flue clean-out door below 
the entrance of the smoke pipe, this should 
be opened and the chimney cleaned out 
at its lower end, as here will be found more 
moisture-collecting soot. 

Now attention can be given to the 
boiler or furnace itself. With almost every 
house-heating plant a metal flue-cleaning 
brush is furnished by the manufacturer. 
While this brush is a small article, it is 
important, for with it the soot which has 
clung to the sides of the fire pot and the 
surfaces of the flues may be scraped off. 
It has been determined that a coating of 
soot on the walls of the fire pot and flue 
surfaces acts as an insulation which in 
extreme cases will reduce the heating 
efficiency of a boiler as much as sixty 
percent. Getting rid of the soot will result 
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The Institute tells you just 
how to get your furnace ready 
for its long winter’s work 





in an actual saving of dollars and cents 
in coal bills. 

An internal cleaning is important to the 
proper operation of either the steam or 


the hot water system. Although this 
cleaning can be accomplished readily, it is 
often neglected. A draw-off cock is located 
at the low point of the piping, or usually 
at the bottom of the boiler in the front. 
This cock should have a threaded end to 
which may be fastened an ordinary garden 
hose, and through this the water may be 
run off to a drain or sewer. By draining 
the water out of the system, any sediment 
in the pipes or boiler will flush out with 
the water. Especially in a new installation 
there is apt to be an oil or grease accumula- 
tion that comes from the inside of the 
pipes. This accumulation in a hot water 
system interferes with the transfer of heat, 
and in the steam boiler retards the steam- 
ing, in both cases causing a waste of fuel. 
While the extra amount of coal for a single 
day needed for this reason might not be 
very much, over a period of months, the 
length of the usual heating season, the cost 
of the extra coal would be appreciable. 
If the water gauge glass has an accumu- 
lation of sediment on it so that it is difficult 
to see the water line it is advisable to have 
it cleaned. This should be done on a cool 
day when a small fire can be started in the 
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furnace and the steam raised to a 
half-pound pressure. Then close 
both water gauge valves and imme- 
diately after that open the top one 
of these valves as well as the pet 
cock at the bottom. This process of 
closing and opening the valves and 
pet cock tends to blow the water out 
of the glass. ‘This operation should 
be repeated a few times until the 
glass is sufficiently cleaned. Should 
the glass be too greasy and the 
method outlined above prove inef- 
fective, the cleansing of the glass 
could be accomplished by the use of 
acid. However, this would be a job 
for the steam-fitter as it would be too 

' dangerous for anyone to attempt this 
method who was not familiar with 
it. Be sure that both water gauge 
valves, top and bottom, are opened 
after the cleaning of the gauge glass 
has been accomplished, otherwise 
the water column will not indicate 
the true level of water in the boiler. 
These valves should remain fully 
open at all times when the boiler is 
in service. 

After the hot water or steam sys- 
tem has been drained, it is advisable 
to refill with clean water from the 
mains. Some boiler manufacturers 
recommend that the system be 
drained if it is to stand idle for 
several months, as through the 
summer period. This is satisfactory 
if you can make sure that all the 
moisture is driven out of the system, 
this being accomplished sometimes 
by building a very low fire. Other 
manufacturers recommend keeping 
the system filled with clean water 
through the summer months. This 
will also prove satisfactory, and we 
recommend this practice for the fall 

care of the heating system, because the 
system is then left ready for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The grates of the furnace or boiler should 
be well cleaned of ash and clinkers, and all 
ashes should be removed from the ash pit. 
It is advisable to remove the fire door, ash 
pit door, and flue door to permit. a free 
circulation of air throughout the boiler or 
furnace. This, of course, should be looked 
after in the spring after the end of the heat- 
ing season, and the doors should be left off 
all summer. 

Before the winter season starts in, it is 
good practice to build a small fire and then 
inspect all the radiators, valves and air 
valves. Often an air valve will not work 
properly and will cause the radiator to be air 
bound, or a valve may need to be repacked 
to prevent its leaking. In the case of a hot 
water system, the air should be let out of 
each radiator in turn, to make sure that 
the circulation is not being impeded. 

No doubt you have noticed that the rules 
for cleaning the heating system are quite 
simple. The saving in coal alone should be 
sufficient incentive to put the boiler in the 
best possible operating condition; however, 
the saving in coal is not the only benefit to 
be derived, for the greater efficiency will 
give more comfort with less stoking and 


care of the fire. = 


Take An ORANGE Or 


Two 


Citrus and malic fruits are not mere luxuries; 
they are valuable in the cure and prevention of disease 


Say 


DR.-HARNV EX] Waele 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


ana DR. |, MADISON Taxco 


N MANY occasions I have called 
attention to the fallacy of be- 
lieving that apples and oranges, 
and other fruits of ike character, 

are unsuitable for consumption in the case 
of certain diseases, particularly those of a 
rheumatic character. Doctors and die- 
titians are constantly warning persons 
afflicted in this way against eating the 
ordinary malic and citrus fruits. I have 
never been able to find any rhyme or reason 
in such advice. All fruits and vegetables, 
on digestion, leave an alkaline residue. 
Feople are slow to believe this fact when 
they recall that fruits particularly are 
usually acid. Nevertheless, it is true. 
On the other hand, a diet in which animal 
products and cereals predominate leaves, 
on digestion, an acid residue. Nothing 
is more inviting to disease than the passing 
of tissue alkalinity. The blood and tissues 
have a fundamental alkaline reaction. 
There is only one organ in the body which 
is naturally acidic, and that’ is the stomach. 
I recommend to all persons suffering with 
rheumatism who write’ to me for advice, 
a diet> consisting largely of fruits and 
vegetables. Particularly do I recommend 
apples and oranges, because they are the 
most:abundant of the two types of fruits 
and are available over a longer period. 

I am giving my space this month to 
Dr. J. Madison Taylor, one of the progres- 
sive physicians of our country and a man 
of great influence in his profession. The 
story he tells will do much to remove the 
prevailing opinion that, in rheumatism 
particularly, such fruits are undesirable. 
By this additional testimony coming from 
such a distinguished source, the propa- 
ganda which I have been trying to pro- 
mote in regard to the consumption of these 
fruits may be recommended. 


HE vision of Ponce de Leon, of a foun- 
tain of youth in the Land of Flowers 


which he happened to find, had in it more : 


of prophetic insight than selfish fancy. 
Could he have foreseen a few of the later 
happenings and certain facts now common 
knowledge, he would have felt more con- 
ficence in his quest. ; 
One of these facts now deserving o 
more exact evaluation and scientific 
interpretation is that in Florida, and else- 
where, are now grown thousands of citrus 
trees, whose generous fruits are regarded 
largely as a luxury. In reality, they 
are necessities for many, a potent means 
of enhancing human growth forces, of 
maintaining health, of preventing, as 
well as aiding the cure of, diseases due 
to Bie eseructive effects of an all-too- 


complex and deteriorative civilization. 

One criterion of intelligence is the 
capacity for dealing economically with 
new and strange situations; for interpreting 
obscure symptoms and viewing them in 
their proper porportions. While the 
average length of life has been extended 
about one-fourth in the past century or 
two, this is chiefly due to gains in saving 
infantile life through improved substitute 
feeding and hygiene. This gain offsets 
only in part the increase of degenerative 
diseases of middle life. 

The most obdurate and destructive of 
maladies are the so-called degenerative 
diseases of maturity, chiefly those of the 
heart, blood vessels, and kidneys. These 
are not only admitted to be among the 
most common causes of death and decrepi- 
tude, as testified by mortality tables of the 
great life insurance companies, but when 
other diseases are named as casual agencies, 
such as infections, nervous breakdown, 
premature aging, and the like varied terms, 
it is admitted that the essential causes of 
death are in fact due to a degeneration of 
the vital organs. These disorders of body 
chemistry and perversions of metabolism 
arise in major part through failure in the 
defense mechanisms. 

The chief of these seems to be attribu- 
table to impairment of the alkaline balance 
of the blood. Associated with them are 
vitiations in the plasma colloids, whereby 
they become prematurely viscous, inade- 
quately oxidized, and incapable of moving 
freely throughout the body, thus retarding 
functional activity. 

In infancy, the colloids are said to be 
ninety-four percent water, in early adult 


‘life normally about seventy-five percent, 


while in later life, and at the approach of 
old age, there is a further progressing 
desiccation. Whatever induces a_ too 
early thickening of these colloids materially 
retards vital processes. 

States of alkaline unbalance of the blood, 
so-called acidosis, increase vulnerability 


‘and emphasize any constitutional inade- 


quacy, providing a condition which, at 
the least, activates other causes of de- 
terioration. 

Then there arise disorders of the ductless 
glands (endocrines), whose function is the 
invaluable one of regulating the process of 
body chemistry, and maintaining tissue 
oxidation. . These glands have a very im- 
portant function and can do their perfect 
work only so long as a fair balance is main- 
tained between the normal alkali states 
and the acid-forming (proteinogenous) 
body waste products so dangerous when 
retained and so difficult to eliminate. 


These protein poisons (toxemias), the 
product of such body wastes as are con- 
stantly being formed in health and in 
excess from overmuch exertion, fatigue, 
nervous wear and tear, are chiefly acids 
which readily get into the blood and lower 
the needful alkaline balance. These, with 
other foreign toxins, as of infections, are 
the more easily permitted by a low fruit 
diet to pursue unhindered their destruc- 
tive ravages. 

The difficulties of combating such or- 
ganic over-stresses, through acid forma- 
tion, are great enough in full health and 
when on a fairly suitable diet, well balanced 
by vitamins and absorbable minerals; 
they are far worse under such extra stresses 
as are mentioned above. 

Now, one agency that can usually 
be relied upon to sustain the acid- 
alkali balance is the agreeable one of 
a free, abundant, and prolonged use 
of wholesome fruit juices. These acid 
fruit juices are readily absorbable, are 
palatable and safe, and except in certain 
individuals, or at certain times, can be 
taken in almost indefinite amounts and 
over long periods of time. It is true, 
they deserve to be tried out with caution 
to determine whether there may be some 
individual anomaly of receptivity; also 
when it is best to use them, and how 
much. I have found no evidence of these 
large quantities having been either preju- 
dicial or harmful. 

In any event, they should be used in 
graduated amounts and well distributed 
over the day. I have urged this free and 
full use of acid fruits for many people. 
Some physicians urge those with rheumatic 
pains to be cautious. When this caution 
was disregarded, at my advice, they cer- 
tainly were no worse, and some became 
decidedly better. oe 

While recovering from a serious opera- 
tion on the gall bladder, in Florida, I ate 
daily. from fifteen to twenty oranges with 
no particularly noticeable effect, except 
to gain steadily in my convalescence. 
I hope to get the cooperation—some al- 
ready gladly promised—of physicians in 
charge of hospitals for chronic disease to 
try out this plan as far as possible. During 
years of special crop abundance, millions 
of superb oranges and other citrus fruits 
le wasted, rotting on the ground. If only 
this incomparable food, and, as I firmly 
believe, forefender and repairer of disease, 
could be sent to hospitals and sanitaria 
and tried out on specially selected cases, 
careful records being made of effects, we 
soon should be (Continued on page 120) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 96) 
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12 cents a can 


nae 
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In using advertisements see page 6 91 


. TASTE THE JERSEY TOMATO IN ALL ITS GLORY! 


4 
| » 


“9 y , 


top 
Wasting Tea 


SAO TEA 
BALLS 


What a Tao Tea Ball is 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips of the tea 
plants of the finest gardens in Ceylon, 
India and Java, accurately measured and 
packed by special machines in handy gauze 





balls. 
Quality of Tao Tea 
Three generations of tea experts have 


labored to produce Tao, the supreme tea 
—the finest tea you have ever tasted. 
Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. The Tao Tag 
on every Tao Tea Ball is our trade-mazk 
and your guarantee of supreme cuality. 
Indorsed by Good Housekeeping Eureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health,  serizi 
No. 3070.. 


Economy of Tao Tea Balls 


Tao Tea Balls take all the guess and waste 
out of tea-making. Tao Tea Balls ae pot 
size. Each ball makes 4 to 5 cups, accord- 
ing to strength desired, of delicious tea. 
A half of a cent a cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 


Convenience of TaoTea Balls | 
This modern and economical way of pack- 
ing eliminates all guess-work and waste 
from tea-making. No messy tea leaves 





to clean up—so convenient, so economical, 
so good! 


3 SIZES 





50-BALL CADDY 


Hotels and Restaurants in increasing 
numbers are serving Tao Tea Balls. 
Wherever you see Tao Tea Balls fea- 
tured on the menu, you may be certain 


that the hotel or restaurant is one which 
is taking more than ordinary pains to 
insure quality and real service—a 
place you will be delighted to patronize. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
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Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Teeth ing 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
D HAPPINESS CLuB: 

When you see the point of the first 
little white tooth coming through the gums, do 
you mark that day down on the calendar as a 
red-letter day and celebrate? Because, if you 
think that is all you need do as a mother, you 
are months and months too late. The time 
to plan for those little first teeth was back 
in your early days of pregnancy, when you 
were just beginning to realize that the baby 
was really and truly coming. You influenced 
the actual structure of those teeth. If you 
chose milk, butter, eggs, green leafy vegetables, 
fresh fruits, and whole grain foods, then the 
calcium and bone and tooth-making materials 
were there for nature to use. The first teeth 
form during pregnancy, and they are there 


| (twenty hard little teeth covered up in the 


jaws) when the baby is born. Too late then 
to think about the enamel which is the out- 
cide hard coating, or the dentine which is under 


| that, for every bit the baby can have is there 
when he is born and can not be renewed. 


At birth, while the first teeth are complete 
and ready, the second or permanent set are 
still in the process of formirg in little sacs 
situated in the jaw bones above the first set. 
You can help to make them perfect by the 
food you give him, and by encouraging the 
use of his jaws. Not the wrong use, however, 
that comes from thumb sucking or those 


| ghastly pacifiers, for you know how they may 


change the shape of the roof of the mouth, 


, and make the teeth come in crooked, and lead 
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to infections (see Letter 2, Series 2). 

Between the third and fourth month the 
saliva begins to form, and babies drool, and 
you wipe their lips ard chin a hundred times 
aday. This does not mean “teething,” for the 
saliva may start months before the teeth begin 
to show in the gums. The upper front teeth 
(incisors) show throvgh the gums long before 
the lowers swell, but the lower incisors are cut 
first. The order in which the teeth are cut 
is more constant than the age when they come 
through the gums. Many conditions may 
delay the cutting of teeth. Of these, rickets 
probably is the most important (see Letter 4, 
Series 2, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING Magazine, 
February, 1924). Malnutrition and children’s 
diseases may delay teething. Usually there 
is no permanent mark on the first set, but the 
second set may be actually furrowed after such 
illnesses. Occasionally perfectly healthy babies 
cut no teeth until ten months old or later. 
Don’t worry about it, but have the baby care- 
fully examined by the physician to see if 
development in other ways is progressing as 
it should, and if the food is right. Cod liver 
oil is usually given to babies who are late in 
teething. 

When the baby begins to bite on things, be 





cure ycu give him a large ring that can easily 
be kept clean, and tie it so that it can not be 
thrown to the floor from the crib or against 
the wheel of the baby carriage. Rub the hot, 
swcllen gums with the cold, clean handle of a 
silver spoon. Never try to rub a tooth through 
yourself. Take the baby to the doctor if you 
are worried about it. 

A healthy baby ought to have very little 
trouble cutting teeth (see Letter 6, Series 2). 
It is true, of course, that some babies are 
irritable and seem upset with each tooth, but 
there are far fewer teething troubles than we 
used to think. And many, many times other 
illresses were overlooked because colds, pains, 
diarrhoea, vomiting, ear aches, and even skin 
raches were all called “teething.” Don’t ever 
say, “He is just teething,” but take the baby 
to the doctor if anything seems wrong—then, 
as at any other time. 

Many specialists think that the breast-fed 
baby has a better chance for good jaw de- 
velopment and good permanent teeth than 
the baby who has to be fed even the best. 
substitutes for mother’s milk. The mother 
must be especially careful, of course, to have 
the same tooth-and-bone-forming elements 
in her diet during the nursing as during the 
pregnant period. .The only difference is that 
now she is helping to build the thirty-two teeth 
which take eighteen years to make, but which 
properly formed and cared for ought to last 
a lifetime. 

Gcod teeth are in the mind of every doctor 
when he gives to the growing child orange or 
tomato juice for the vitamin content: the 
vegetable waters and vegetable soups, whole 
grain cereals, and cooked fruits for their soluble 
salts and vitamins; and milk and green leafy 
vegetables for the calcium. Good jaw develop- 
ment, when he suggests hard, dry crusts from 
whole wheat bread or Zweibach or the Educator 
Cracker, ard later on raw fruits like apples, 
ard a chicken bone. Ard when he urges you 
not to give candies ard lollipops, too much 
sugar or sweet soppy mixtures, he is thinking 
of how easily that sweet stuff will accumulate 
in the crevices of the grinding teeth and in the 
interspaces and start a focus of decay. A 
child’s good teeth show that the mother 
thcught of all these things and kept everlast- 
ingly at it each day, three times a day, three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year—but 
after all, why not? Who cares as much as we 
mothers do about the perfect health of our 
children? And nowadays, with so much atten- 
tion paid to the teeth as possible hiding places 
for infections in later life, let us give our chil- 
dren a set that shall be an asset, not a liability. 


(Sofhen Tenge 





F YOU are a prospective mother, send us fifty 

cents in stamps, your name and address, and the 
date when you expect your baby. Each month you 
will receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the con- 
tents, Always ask for “Series I. For the Mother-to- 
be and the Baby-to-come.” 


FLQUALLY important is the second series of letters 

to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” Send us fifty 
cents in stamps, and your name and address, and this 
series will be sent complete, with a cardboard cover. 
Address all requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HovuseKrepinc, 119 West 
4oth Street, New York City, New York, 
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Give your children the right start in music 


How much richer their lives will be if they learn 


while they are young to appreciate good music! 


XY J HEN you were a child, real 

music in the home was impos- 

sible unless the family included at least 
one accomplished musician. 


- Today, the Ampico, which is both a 
fine piano and all its music, will bring 
the world’s great music to your children 
even if not one member of your family 
-can really play the piano. 


Do not rear your children in a music- 
less home. Let the Ampico give them 
in music what your books and pictures 
give them in literature and art. The 
Ampico offers gifts of which your chil- 
dren must not be deprived. 


With an Ampico in the family 


The world’s greatest musicians will play 
untiringly for your children; and it will 
be strange, indeed, if they do not per- 
manently influence their imaginations. 
The singing strings will be telling them 
the same stories they tell the thousands 
who crowd the concert halls—inspiring 
them to learn to play. 


If you have heard any of the great 
pianists in concert, then you know what 
the Ampico will bring to your home. 
There is just one difference—a difference 
that only your eyes can detect. The 
artist is not physically present, but the 
Ampico gives you his individual inter- 
pretation, his subtle modulation and 








phrase feeling. His very touch and per- 
sonality can be felt when hearing him 
again through the Ampico. 


Actually there is less difference be- 
tween such an artist as Lhévinne on 
the concert stage and on the Ampico 
than there is between Lhévinne on Mon- 
day and Lhévinne on Tuesday. 


The Ampico is the piano 
and all of its music 


In the first place, the Ampico is a part of 
a fine piano which is wholly unimpaired 
for playing by hand. When the Ampico 
is not in use, it is not in contact with the 
sounding board, the strings or even the 
keys. A great composition played by a 
great artist is placed on the piano in the 
shape of a recording roll, which has been 
fully approved by the artist himself. The 
Ampico library runs the gamut of the 
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world’s music—the sonata, the hymn, 
ballad, waltz and fox-trot. 


You may have these artists 
play for you 


Rachmaninoff Rosenthal Lhévinne 
Levitzki - Dohnanyi - Godowsky * Muinz 
Mirovitch * Ornstein - Gordon + Moiseiwitsch 
Souvaine, or such popular idols as Vincen: 
Lopez - Adam Carroll - Henry Lange ° ‘led 
Fiorito - Ralph Reichenthal, and a hundred 
others, classical and popular. 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear it at the home ofa friend or just as freely 
at the store of any of the following pianos 
which have been granted the privilege of 
Ampico installation. They are the Knabe, and 
the Chickering, two of the four fine American 
pianos in general use on the concert stage; and 
the Haines Bros., Fischer, Franklin, and Marshall 
@ Wendell, (in Canada the Willis also) — 
chosen for the Ampico because of their ability 
to do justice to its music. These are established 
names in the piano world—made famous by _ 
generations of uncompromising quality. Foot- 
power models, $795. Electric-power models, 


$985 to $5000. Both grands and uprights. 


Exchange your piano 
for an Ampico 


Your present silent or player piano will entitle 
you toan allowance on the Ampico. Convenient 
monthly payments can also be arranged. 


Although nothing can take the place of hear- 
ing the Ampico, a booklet telling about it, its 
artists, and its Jarge library of recordings will 
be sent on request. 


THE AMPICO COMPANY : 437 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 6 93 





This Valuable Book is 
Free to Home Builders 
It shows you how you can build 
a better home without extra cost. 


It gives the modern ideas of build- 
ing that add value and satisfac- 


}each morning. 
| need for help for the other work about the 





tion. How you can double the 
daylight and get extra rooms in 
your basement. What are the best 
windows for beauty and practical 
use. How cracking in plaster work 
can be prevented. Methods of fire 
protection for the home. 


The Home Builder’s Encyclopedia 
contains hundreds of useful facts 
that every home builder should 
know. Write for this free book. 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


Offices in principal cities. Dealers everywhere, 


T,RUSCON 
HOME BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


| TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio | 
Without obligation on my part, send free 

copy of “The Home Builder's Encyclopedia.” 

| Name 


BOO... 
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Good{‘Housekeeping -Imstitute 


ILL you not share your housekeeping discoveries with other 


housewives? 
discovery. 


Send them to Good Housekeeping Institute, 


We pay Two Dollars for every available new 


105 


West 39th Street, New York, N. Y., enclosing a stamped, addressed 


envelope, 


A File of Menus—The planning of meals 
is a much easier and more delightful task since 
I keep a file of menus in a small card recipe 
cabinet. The menus are written on white 
cards, or if printed, are pasted on cards. They 
are filed by seasons, with subdivisions of special 
occasions. One of the most valuable sources 
of my menu file is GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Miss B. D., Wash. 


When Ironing—Do you find that your 
hands feel dry and hard and become reddened 
when ironing? JI have discovered that this 
trouble may be overcome by winding absorbent 
cotton about the handle of the iron. Inci- 
dentally, I like the “feel” of it much better 
than the hard wood of the handle. 

Miss B. D., Wash. 


To Clean Children’s Shoes—I have found 
that saddle soap is the best thing to clean the 
children’s shoes. It keeps them soft and pre- 
vents them from becoming water-soaked. It 
is more economical than polish and leaves 
a nice shine. A damp cloth or brush well 
saturated with saddle soap will clean shoes 
perfectly. Rub them thoroughly with a dry 
cloth, after the soap has been absorbed by the 
leather and dried, to make a neat shine. 

Mrs. G. D., Wash. D.C. 


That Help Question—At last the help 
question has been solved in my mind, and the 
servant in the kitchen who does not want my 
children under her feet need no longer be a 
dread. I have three small children all under 
school age. I prefer to cook their meals my- 
self, thus making it necessary to be in the 
kitchen almost the entire morning, as the 
baby’s milk and bottle must be attended to, 
and the children’s vegetables and dessert pre- 
pared, besides the little washing necessary 
Consequently, there was a 


house. After trying several helpers, I found 
that there are a great many ambitious 
women who are quick and alert and need 
a little extra money, but can not neglect 
their homes, who, if they knew of the right 
place, would go out for a few hours each day 
and help, and yet keep up their housework 
and be back home in the afternoon in time 
to be with their children and prepare a good 
dinner for the hungry husband. Many of these 
women never leave home until their own work 
is done and the children are ready for school. 
This class of woman is much more thorough 
in your work than some of the poorer, hard- 
working women going out all day and having 
to slight their own homes and children to go 
every day for full hours. My woman arrives 
at nine, and after doing all the regular daily 
cleaning, bed-making, scrubbing, ironing, 
washing dishes, etc., leaves at two, and my 
house is tidy and quiet for the children’s naps, 
and I have time to rest and can handle the 
supper hour refreshed. This is not an expensive 
proposition and is worth trying, as it affords 
a chance at times even to run out and leave 
the kiddies a few hours if necessary. An ad- 
vertisement in the paper will bring many a 
response of this kind. 
Mrs. H. F., N.Y. 


An Electric Percolator in the Nursery — 
My electric percolator is serving as a most 
useful night bottle warmer for the baby’s 
feeding. I have removed the parts intended 
to hold the coffee grounds, and fill the jacket 
with water to the same depth as the milk in 


if you desire the return of unavailable discoveries 


the baby’s bottle. I keep the percolator by 
my bed, attached with a double socket to my 
reading lamp, and it heats the feeding in a 
surprisingly short time. My percolator hap- 
pens to be an extra one, but it could be 
quickly fixed to use for the breakfast coffee 
if necessary. Mrs. M. P.G., N. Y. 


A Baby’s Bath-tub for Dyeing—I use my 
discarded baby bath-tub for dyeing and like 
it much better than a wash-boiler, as I can 
see better to stir. Mrs. C. TaSa inks 


When Traveling —When leaving home for 
a trip requiring a trunk, I always tack on the 
trunk two visiting cards, one over the other. 
After reaching my destination, I tear off the 
top card with that address, and add my home 
address or whatever is needed on the other. 
A hammer and tacks are not always easily 
obtainable. The two cards save time for 
oneself and for other people. 

Miss E. E. D., N. H. 


A Flat Reinforced Seam for Bloomers— 
A flat, reinforced crotch seam for drawers or 
bloomers is easily managed by making first 
an ordinary seam, trimming, then opening the 
two sides and creasing back, sewing on flat 
a piece of bias binding. This makes a more 
comfortable garment to sit down in than either 
the French seam or the felled seam, and the 
bias piece adds strength and flexibility. 

Mrs. F. W. H., N.C. 


To Clean the Electric Toaster—All ten- 
cent stores carry an assortment of paint 
brushes of different sizes. I get a brush about 
an inch and a quarter wide and find it invalu- 
able for cleaning the electric toaster, as it will 
go between the delicate wires easily without 
scratching or in any way marring the finish 
of the toaster. I keep one of the wider brushes 
to use as a hat brush. Because of its shape, it 
will remove the dust from the trimming and 
the hard-to-get-at places on the hat much 
more easily than the expensive brushes which 
are generally used. Miss E. J. W., Conn. 


To Keep Tapes and Ribbons in Place—It 
is such an irritation to have tapes or ribbons 
mislaid or partly unstrung when hurriedly 
dressing. To avoid this, tack them to the 
garment half-way from each end, and they 
are always in their proper place. 

Mrs. J. H.C., N. J. 


Sand Pin-Cushion—I have found that a 
sand pin-cushion is the most practical of all 
kinds. I make a small bag of double cloth 
(so that the sand will not sift through) on the 
machine, and fill this with ordinary fine sand 
until it is plump and hard. Then I sew it shut. 
It may be covered with silk and trimmed with 
ribbon or lace for the dressing-table, if desired. 
This pin-cushion is heavy enough not to fall 
about easily, and the sand keeps the pins and 
needles sharp and shiny. Mrs. H.S., N. J. 


. Save Your Rugs—The brushes of the car- 
pet sweeper should be kept. free from all lint 
if you want good service out of it. After 
thoroughly cleaning the brushes, wipe the 
bristles with a cloth dipped in kerosene. This 
prevents dust when sweeping, and preserves 
the color in the rugs. Mrs. E. B. M., Ore. — 


A Kitchen Hint While Canning—To open 
and seal fruit jars, turn the cap with a piece of 
sandpaper or emery paper under the hand. It 
will not slip. Mrs. E. B. M., Ore. 
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of easier housec eaning ! 





Fels-Naptha makes quick 

work of cleansing. Scrub- 

bing of floors is unnecessary. 

Just mop with Fels-Naptha 
soapy water. 











White and glistening! 

Bathroom fixtures are 

easily kept spotless, 

without scratching, by 

using Fels-Naptha 
Soap. 





Real Naptha! You can éell 
by the smell 
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© 1924; Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Fels-Naptha gently loosens 
the ground-in dirt of cur- 
tains. It washes sheets and 
shirts and sheerest blouses 
pgutckly and safely. It 
‘Sweetens the whole wash. 


Housewives are amazed at the way 
Fels-Naptha Soap eases the burden of wash- 


ing clothes and cleaning the home. 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 


Fels-Naptha removes 
spots from rugs. The 
real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha dissolves 
grease, loosens dirt 
and cleans thoroughly. 


dirt let go safely. 


Don’t wear out the clothes and yourself 
needlessly. © Use splendid soap and real 
naptha combined in Fels-Naptha. 


The safe double cleansing is the reason 
why, to those who know nothing can take 


the place of Fels-Naptha. 





Like a fresh coat of en- 
amel Fels-Naptha safely 
Testotes to woodwor 
the bright “‘smile’’ that 
dirt has masked. 





TEST the extra cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. 
Send 2c in:stamps for sample bar. 


Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Pet OZNAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 95 


New and Profitable 
Spare Time Work 


In your own home 


This woman earns extra money in her 
spare hours at home at this fascinating new 
work—work which has won the praise and 
enthusiasm of men and women all over the 
country because of its delightful character, 


You can do it too! Yow too can be hap- 
pily occupied in this profitable work of dec- 


orating these popular Art Novelties, for 
Fireside Industries offers a wonderful 
money-making opportunity. And many 
women are taking it up merely for the 


pleasure they get out of knowing how to 
make these fascinating art objects for their 
own homes or as gifts for their friends. 


Make these beautiful art 
novelties yourself 


No special ability or experience is needed 
for this work. We teach you everything— 
how to do the work and how to sell it. You 
have only to follow the simple directions 
and you quickly learn how to decorate by 
hand such popular art novelties as candle- 


sticks, plaques, picture frames, greeting 
cards, wooden toys, lampshades, batiks, 
furniture, and other unique art novelties 


which bring handsome profits. A complete 
outfit of working material is supplied free 
to every member of this wonderful organiz- 
ation. 


No previous experience necessary 


You take absolutely no risk in this work. If you 
do not really make money at it. the experiment won’t 
cost you a cent. But thousands of men and women 
are reaping rich rewards at the work. And they tell us 
that they enjoy it more than anything they ever did 
before. ‘‘I would rather paint and decorate than eat,’’ 
says Myron Duvean of Spokane, Wash.- “It is a won- 
derful way to earn money,’’ writes Mr. C. M. Hayes of 
Sundbery, Mass. And hundreds of others have written 
in terms of the greatest enthusiasm. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Our free illustrated book tells all about the work— 
shows what others are doing in it, and tells how you can 
achieve success too. You can do it in spare hours or full 
time. Don’t waste another minute wishing you had more 
money. Get down to brass tacks and send in the coupon 

se . e as 

[FS at once, It costs no money: 







but it may be the means of 
starting you on the road to a 
pleasurable and _ profitable 
career. Enclose a 2 cent 
stamp for postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 249 Adrian, Mich. 




















Please send me, without obligating me in any 
way whatever, your free book on how I may earn 
money at home, without previous experience, by 
decorating Art Novelties—also particulars of your 
money-making guarantee and the special privileges 
and services of membership in Fireside Industries, 
I enclose a 2c. stamp 





Name .... 


Address ... 


City 


96 September 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, 


The Hardest Task Of 
All 


My skin is harsh and dry. 
I am tortured winter and 
summer with a general itch- 
ing condition from head to 
foot. Is this due to dietetic 
errors? If so, what food 
shall I eliminate? 


Mrs. B. R. W., New York 


Many thousands of 
women in this country 
are feeling just as you 
do about your trouble; 
they have similar ones. 
Some skin troubles un- 
doubtedly are inti- 
mately associated with 
dietetic errors. The 
trouble is to find just 
what elements in the diet are at fault. One 
curious thing must not be forgotten. A hun- 
dred people may eat the same diet and only 
one will have the disease. This fact shows 
that there must be some natural sensitiveness 
to that particular disease, and the offending 
food substance is not therefore solely at fault. 
Any kind of skin disease calls for extreme 
simplicity of diet, and especially a diet which 
will secure prompt and free evacuation of the 
intestines. Every person suffering from 
chronic skin troubles, assuming that they are 
not cancerous in character, should have my 
leaflet on constipation (5c) if they are in the 
least troubled with this disease. It is well to 
eliminate—at least, for a time—all animal 
foods, with the exception of a moderate amount 
of milk. Excessive quantities of sugar and 
sweets of all kinds are to be avoided; it is well 
even to omit tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. 
Fruits and vegetables should be a dominant 
feature of the diet, and particularly one should 
eat very freely of the leaf vegetables. One 
should sleep in a thoroughly ventilated room, 
take a morning bath as cold as can be tolerated, 
followed by a brisk rub, and exercise as much 
as possible in the open air. If you find this 
diet schedule and method of sanitary living 
fail to give relief within a few months, you 
should consult a competent skin specialist. 


in stamps each 


for Longer Life. 


Not In Harmony With Scientific Dairy 
Technique 


Would you recommend root beer as a stimulant to 
the mammary glands during lactation? I am gaining 
in flesh instead of furnishing sufficient milk. 


Mrs. J. F. B., Indiana 


Root beer is utterly useless as an aid to the 
production of milk. If you want to know 
what does aid in producing milk, send five 
cents for my leaflet on ‘Diet in Pregnancy 
and Lactation.” 


Do Not Be Misled 


I should like to know if Epsom salts baths are 
injurious, if used a pound to half a tub of hot 
water, and are they really beneficial? 


Mrs. E. S., Wisconsin 


There is a lot of misleading advertising going 
around at the present time, urging people to 
take hot springs baths at home. The pictures 
held out to view are very attractive to over- 
stout people. To one like Falstaff, “larding 
the green earth as he walks,” the prospect is 
most seductive, when he reads in the adver- 
tisement, ‘“‘guaranteed to take off from two to 
five pounds in one bath.” Especially is he 


p= WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’”’ and ‘““The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,”’ “Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” “‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,’ 
acidity and Fermentation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 


addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Washington, D. C. 


pleased when he finds, 
“Tt takes off weight 
just where reduction is 
most needed.” It is 
claimed that the bath 
has high therapeutic 
qualities; that it ‘“‘re- 
lieves rheumatic pains; 
breaks up colds, and 
tones up the body.” It 
is also claimed, ‘Men 
and women taking these 
baths lose weight, im- 
prove their health, and 
become greatly reju- 
venated.” Epsom salt, 
it is claimed, is the prin- 
cipal part of the min- 
erals in this wonderful, 
fat-consuming process 
No wonder the fat man, and especially the fat 
woman, is filled with new hope of gracefulness 
and slenderness. 

I will make this answer to you: There is 
no question but that if you take very hot 
baths for half an hour at as high a tem- 
perature as you can bear, and then you im- 
mediately go to bed and cover yourself over 
heavily and subject yourself to the steaming 
process for the rest of the night, you will take 
off from three to five pounds of weight. The 
loss is mostly in the form of perspiration and 
does not contain any notable amount of melted 
fat. In fact, fat is not got rid of in that way. 
The fat you lose must be burned up, and thus 
converted into water and carbon dioxide. The 
water is lost chiefly through the skin and the 
kidneys, and the carbon dioxide through the 
lungs. There is no evidence whatever that 
the Epsom salts has anything to do with the 
case. I advise you to seek a less expensive 
way, and one not so fraught with danger to 
the health, for reducing your weight. Espe- 
cially would it be advisable to determine 
whether your overweight is due to too much 
eating and too little exercise, or to some 
glandular insufficiency, particularly of the 
thyroid. 


? 


and “‘Hyper- 
These 


and a_ stamped, 
All those inter- 


Fruits Instead of Candy 


I have read with interest your article on the harm- 
fulness of excess sugar, especially candy, for children. 
There is, however, a difficult question involved in the 
policy of withholding all such food. The children re- 
sent it when they perceive that all the other children 
have all the candy they wish. The temptation is great. 
Is there anything I could offer them as a substitute 
which would be likely to satisfy them? I have 
thought of dried prunes, figs, and dates. Would they 
be permissible? This problem, I know, troubles many 


parents. Mrs. H. F. D., New York 


I think there will be no objection to children 
of school age eating a small quantity of prunes, 
dates, raisins, and figs. All these fruits are 
valuable and wholesome. They have useful 
constituents in the form of natural sugar, 
minerals, and fruit acids. The only danger 
is that children may eat too freely of them, 
and thus unbalance to a certain extent their 
diet. Give your children definite amounts 
each day, with rigid instructions to eat these 
fruits only at mealtime. They will have a 
much better quality and more wholesome 
product than the children who eat candies 
of any description. They will have better 
teeth and better health than the candy eaters. 
Some dried fruits coming from foreign shores 
are not handled in a sanitary way. Our do- 
mestic products are preferable. 

















Electric carpet beater 1 
Electric carpet sweeper i 
Electric suction cleaner 

—all three combined! 


' Saves time, strength, health 
. : Keeps the home immaculate 
: Makes rugs wear years longer 

—soon pays for itself! 





Cleaning tools for every purpose 

Connections that lock together 

Swivel joint where tool attaches 
— dustless dusting! 


haw! Only °625 Brings All this to You 


See your Authorized Howe Dealer today. He will tell you about our pay- 
as-you-use plan which makes the purchase of a Hoover no burden at all. 
: ok: 





It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 6 97 
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the New ‘Model 
LAUN-DRY-ETTE 


—finer, simpler, handsomer— 
and a twenty-five per cent 
faster and better washer as a 
result of the new positive 


washing action. 

Women like the fact that the 
new Laun-Dry-Ette is a bit 
lower and closer to the floor— 
quieter in operation and stur- 
dier at every point. The copper 


tub is now. Valsparred. It re- 
tains its gleaming beauty inde- 
finitely. 

But to you who may have no 
acquaintance with this famous 
wringerless washer its supreme 
attraction is the fact that it 
whirls a whole tubful of clothes 
wringer-dry in one minute 
without a wringer. It never 
breaks a button or injures a fas- 
tener. It is a safe washer as 
well as a wonderful labor saver. 
You will like it immensely. 

It bears the approval of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
and many other world-known 
institutions. 

But use the coupon below to 
get the full story. 

Dealers: We are seeking high grade 
representation wherever electricity 1s 
cvatlable. We invite you to write. 


Laundryette “ 
Mfg. Company 
1219 E. 152nd St. 


Cleveland, O. The L. M. Co. 


~ 


é n 
Send me bout S 


informat é 
the new model Laun-Dry-Ette ® 


‘ 
Name 


Street 





City 
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Between the devil and 
the shooting stars, the 
world does not know 
which way to turn 





THE END of the WORLD® 
HALLOWE'EN PARTY ~ 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


end of the world, but it isn’t—Hallowe’en 

night is the end of the world! On Hal- 
lowe’en Vesuvius will shoot Roman candles, and 
shooting stars are going to put out the public 
eye, and wizards are going to set the world on 
fire. As this may be your last chance to give 
a party, you would be wise to send ten cents 
in stamps to Elaine for instructions just how 
to give it, with Vesuvius, the stars, the world, 
the wizards, fortunes and misfortunes, cats, 
bats, and everything else included. 


Soon people think the North Pole is the 


Leap Year Suggestions 


Leap Year suggestions contain ideas for 
parties, dances, or money-making bazaars, 
bringing in the amusing customs of Leap Year. 
These suggestions are suitable for use at home, 
for a club or church social, or for a school party. 
For this, or any party on the page, send ten cents 
in stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


Italian Bridge Parties 


A touch of the soft Italian atmosphere, a 
suggestion of sunny skies and blue waters of 
“La Bella Napoli,” and a glow of Italian corals 
are given in the decorations and refreshments 
for the Bridge Party which Elaine sent from 
Italian Riviera and Naples. Bridge is always 
an interesting occupation for the majority of 
women, but Bridge in the atmosphere of the 
leisurely continent is enjoyment personified. 
Ten cents from Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 






IRTHDAY parties are seasonable all the 
year round, and Elaine has prepared 
suggestions for all birthdays, for tots 

and ’teens, for the twenties, for parents and 
giandparents. There are so many birthday 
parties in the average family every year that 
it is well to know all about how to give one for 
each member, according to their ages, tastes, 
and fancies, and that is just what Elaine does 
for you in her instructions—takes the responsi- 
bility right off your shoulders, so to speak. 
Ten cents from Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


Club Suggestions from Rome 


Bits of the history, the art, and the ancient 
religions of Rome are woyen into suggestions 
for the Club Meeting. Elaine spent two 
months in the Eternal City and sent these 
ideas from it, after a careful study of the 
people and their mode of living. Send ten . 
cents to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


French Bride’s Shower 


From villages on the shores of Southern 
France and from the ancient city of Avignon, 
in a far-famed French province, Elaine has 
found these quaint ideas for a bride’s shower. 
Characteristic bridal customs are numerous 
in sunny France, and the best of these have 
been worked into charming parties for the 
American bride-to-be, parties that are just a 
little different. To obtain them, send ten cents 
in stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


Vesuvius celebrates 
Hallowe’en night by 
shooting off Roman 

candles and spout- 
_ ing silver fountains 











Honest Pride in their fresh clean clothes 
—so easy now to keep them spotless ! 


@): course, you take an honest 
pride in having your children 
always look fresh and clean—even if 
washday means a lot of hard work. 


But today you do not have to pay 
the price you used to—today you can 
have a snowy wash and still keep 
your energy, your spirit. 

There is a new kind of laundry 
soap that millions of women are using 
—it saves them the hardest work of 
washday. 

7 
UST soaking in the suds of this new 
soap does the work you once had 
to do yourself with endless labor. It 
loosens all the dirt, so that you don’t 
have any more hard rubbing to do. 

Wherever water penetrates even 
the inmost fibers of the clothes it 
carries with it in a wonderful, soapy 


solution the cleansing suds of this new 
soap. Gently they detach the dirt. 
Table-cloths, towels, sheets, — all 
soaked snowy white in rich Rinso suds! 


Now the grimiest play clothes and 
meanest cuff-edges need only a light 
rubbing between your hands with 
dry Rinso. 


g gy 


ale a thorough rinse carries 
away the loosened 

dirt and all the soap 
solution, too. No bits 
of soap left to stick to 
your garments! 

Women have found that 
Rinso is also a splendid 
household soap. “The 
magiclike way it cleans 
paint”, says one; “the 
most satisfactory thing for 





Use enough Rinso to 
get big lasting suds 


washing pots and pans”, says another; 
“at last something that does not hurt 
my hands!” says a third. 


Rinso is made by the makers of Lux— 
the largest soap makers in the world— 
to do the family wash as wonderfully 
as Lux does fine things. It is the only 
laundry soap you need on washday. 

Get a package of Rinso from your 
grocer today. It comes in two 
sizes, the regular size or the 
big new package. Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Famous Manufacturers 
recommend Rinso for washing 


their products. Makers of 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE SHEETS 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM FABRICS 
BOOTT TOWELING 


RINSO ~ for Soaking - Boiling - Washing Machines 
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To the woman at the wheel of a Ford 
car, every road seems straight and 
smooth; hills melt away and rough 
places are easy. This is because of 
care-free confidence in its responsive 
sure performance. When a woman 


hesitates to managea heavy car; when 
she needs an extra one for personal or family use, or when 


her means forbid the drain of high upkeep cost, she should 
have the easily handled, easily parked, reliable service of a 
Ford. She finds, also, that comfort and perfection of motor 
have not run away with cost and she can make unlimited 
use of her car without anxiety of care or upkeep. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 + COUPE, $525 += (All prices f.o.b. Detroit) 


SORA 


CLOW ED CsA Ras 
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Exercises to Normalize Your Weight 


Dye mand haze lton 


HETHER you are thin, fat, or that 

comfortable state just between the two 

extremes, the important points of keep- 
ing yourself in trim are diet, air, water, exer- 
cise, and common sense. 

If excessive fat has taken hold of you, there 
is a series of exercises that will help wonderfully 
to reduce the unwelcome flesh. But the exer- 
cises must be performed daily, with patience 
and perseverance, in order to get results. All 
the superfluous *flesh was not accumulated 
in a week, and it can not safely be taken off 
in that time. 

The trouble with most beginners at reducing 
exercises and diet, is that they overdo both. 
First, they starve themselves by eating too 
little food, and that mostly of the wrong kind, 
and second, they entirely overdo the exercises, 
believing that they must exercise to the point 
of fatigue and weakness. ‘Make haste slowly” 
if you would reduce flesh. 

The importance of baths can not be over- 
looked. The bath must be made vigorous, 
and the tendency to lie in the tub overcome. 
Stand in the tub and rub the water briskly 
over the body, either with the flat hand or a 
coarse washcloth for friction. Do not try a 
cold tub at once, as it offers a shock from 
which many stout people do not react. Begin 
with tepid water, and afterward rub the body 
into a glow. 

After the bath, exercise. There is nothing 
better than the following exercise for taking 
off the ounces: Holding the knees straight, 
lift the hands above the head at their fullest 
stretch, fingers touching. Draw a full breath 
and hold it. Now, bend from the waist-line 
only, forward and down, knees still straight, 
until the finger etips touch the toes, letting 
the breath slowly exhale as you go down. 

Stand on tiptoe, with the arms locked above 
the head, and holding the knees straight, 
rotate the body from the waist-line. The hips 
must be kept stationary during this exercise, 
though at first this will be very difficult. 

Standing on one foot, without any support, 
swing the other foot in a circle at a level with 
the waist-line and bring the foot to rest on the 
back of a chair. Alternate on either foot. 
Hold the foot out at right angles with the 
waist-line and, making a strong kick, reach 
as far around to the back as you can while 
maintaining the balance on the other foot; 
then as far on the other side as you can reach. 

Hip Reduction: Standing with your feet 
firmly together, bend to the right from the 
waist without bending your knees, and with 
your right arm grasp the back of your right 
knee firmly, lifting your left arm above your 


\ 


Delavan 


head as you bend. Do this alternately with 
your right and left hand, and you will find 
the results very satisfactory. Keep your hip 
and thigh muscles rigid while practicing this. 

Hip and Thigh Reduction: Lie on the floor, 
face down, weight resting on the arms and 
knees. Lift the right leg upward and stretch 
it outward and backward to the fullest extent; 
point the toe and hold the muscles through 
the thighs and hips as tense as possible; lower 
and raise the right leg five times and then the 
left leg five times. Be sure and get a strong 
stretch through all of the muscles from the 
waist to the tip of the toe. Use judgment and 
do not practice the exercise the full number 
of times at first. If it seems too vigorous, it 
is better to go slowly and surely. The chief 
difficulty encountered will be in changing from 
one knee to the other, while the virtue of the 
movement lies in the tensing and stretching 
of the muscles of the entire leg from the hip 
downward. 

It would be natural to infer that the tteat- 
ment for building up the body would be the 
direct opposite of that for reducing it. This 
is largely true, but in the treatment for both 
obesity and thinness, it is necessary first to 
free the body of all restrictions, to stimulate 
a strong circulation through all parts, and to 
create a natural activity of all excreting 
organs. 

Regular exercise, deep breathing, the proper 
amount of rest and relaxation, daily baths, 
and a diet liberal in carbohydrates and fats 
will do wonders for the girl or woman who is 
underweight. 

A general building up diet allows fruits, 
fresh vegetables, milk, eggs, cereals, cooked 
or uncooked. But in the case of the too thin 
girl as well as in that of her stout sister, the 
question of diet must be worked out by the 
girl herself, taking time to discover which 
food combinations are most beneficial and 
which serve their purpose best. Diet rules 
can not be laid down rigidly for the individual, 
as they vary in every case. 

A good building-up exercise for the chest, 
arms, and waist muscles is as follows: Stand 
on tiptoe, arms hanging loosely in front of 
body, backs of hands touching; raise the arms 
until the hands, with backs still touching, are 
in front of chest; then bring the arms to an 
upright position directly above the head, 
palms together; slowly circle the arms out- 
ward and downward until they are level with 
the shoulders, palms of hands pushing back- 
ward as if trying to push a weight away. As 
the arms are raised, inhale slowly; as they are 
lowered, exhale. 
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Domestic science 
66 
experts say, Cream 
of ‘Tartar baking 
powder is the best’ 


er 


&, 





Recently a representative group of Domestic 
Science experts in all parts of the country 
was asked “which type of baking powder 
do you use and prefer?”’ 83% of those reply- 
ing unhesitatingly said “Cream of Tartar.”’ 
An overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
cream of tartar for perfect baking. 


UR mothers and grandmothers prided 

themselves on their perfect baking— 
to them it was an art worthy of the most 
painstaking care. 


How well we remember mother’s pride in 
her freshly baked cakes, her light, tempting 
biscuits! She used cream of tartar for 
baking and so did her mother before her. 





Cream of tartar was one of the first leav- 
ening agents to be used in baking. For years 
the best cooks insisted on cream of tartar for 
perfect cakes, biscuits and other baked foods. 
Then came Royal Baking Powder, in which 
are perfectly blended soda and pure cream 
of tartar derived from grapes grown in the 
famous vineyards of Southern Europe. For 
50 years Royal Baking Powder has been used 
by the housewives of America for successful 
baking. 


Send for the Royal Cook Book 
—it’s FREE 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
106 East 41st Street, New York City 


Please send me free the Royal Cook Book con- 
taining over 350 recipes for all kinds of foods. 
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CHILDREN'S DRESSE 
Ready~to-&mbroider 
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Made of fine quality pink 


ROMPER No. 2530 





DRESS No. 2539 \ 
Sizes 4-6-8 







voile with white yoke. Saf 
Price $1.90 





DRESS No. 2540 
Made of blue linene 
, Sizes 47678 





Made of ARTAMO 
NEVER-FADE blue. 
linene with white 
muslin waist. 
Sizes 1-2-3 
Price $1 -80 


Your Own Nimble Fingers 
Hold the Solution to This 
Important Household Problem— 


How to dress the children pret- 
tily, tastily yet economically! 


You need only work the simple embroid- 
ery designs.on any one of the ARTAMO 
styles; the rest of the work has been done 
for you, 


Each garment is all made up when you 
buy it. In the package, too, is a full sup- 
ply of D. M. C. cotton — more than 
enough to work the design—and, to assist 
you further, a detailed instruction chart 
showing stitches and procedure, 


They are sold in most stores but if your 
dealer cannot supply you write to us. 


G. REIS & BRO., Inc. 


Dept. L 
898 Broadway New York City 
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(Continued from page 24) 


“Come some other Sunday,” she called out 
as the door shut. 

He stood for a moment staring at it. Then 
he turned away slowly, putting his hat on as 
he went down the steps, and he was walking 
away through the rain lost in the most pain- 
ful thought, mechanically heading for home, 
when the taxi-driver, realizing with amazed 
indignation what his fare was doing, jerked 
him back to his obligations by vigorously 
and rudely shouting, ‘“Hi!”’ 


We 


EN days to wait till the Sunday after It 

was only Friday night. He would see her 
in between, of course, at “The Immortal 
Hour,” and might perhaps manage to take 
her home again, but would he be able in these 
snippets of time, these snatches these begin- 
nings interrupted by the curtain going up or 
the lights going down, to find out from her who 
and what was Stephen? It was intolerable 
to have at last come across her and instantly 
to find oneself up against Stephen. 

Dismal were his conjectures as he was 
rattled home by the taxi so lately made sweet 
by her presence—Stephen couldn’t be her 
brother, for nobody made appointments abead 
and carried them out so conscientiously with 
brothers; and he couldn’t be her uncle or her 
nephew, the only two remaining satisfactory 
relationships, because she had said he was 
as old as she was. Who, then, and what, was 
Stephen? 

A faint hope flickered for an instant in the 
darkness of his mind: sometimes uncles were 
young; sometimes nephews were old. But 
the thing was too feeble to give warmth, and 
almost immediately went out. All Stephens 
should be stoned, he thought. It was what 
was done with the first one he had ever heard 
of; pity the practise hadn’t been kept up. 
How happy he now would have been except 
for Stephen! How happy, going to see her the 
next day but one, going really to see her and 
sitting down squarely with her by himself in 
a quiet room, and looking at her frontways 
instead of forever only sideways, and she with- 
out the hat that extinguished such a lot of 
what anyhow was such a little. He might 
even, he thought, after a bit, after they had 
got really natural with each other—and he 
felt he could be more natural with her, more 
happily himself than with any one he had ever 
met—he might even after a bit have lain on 
the floor at her feet, as near as possible to her 
little shoes. And then he would have told her 
all about everything. God, how he wanted 
to tell somebody all about everything! Some- 
body who understood. There wasn’t anybody 
really for understanding except a woman. It 
didn’t need brains to understand; it didn’t 
need learning, and a grind of education and 
logic and scientific detachment, and all the 
confounded rig-out Lewes, who shared his 
rooms with him, had. Such things were all 
right as part of a whole, and were more impor- 
tant, he was ready to admit, than any other 
part of it if one had the whole; but a man 
starved if that was all—just starved. Life 
without a woman in it, a woman of one’s own, 
was intolerable. 

His face as he opened the door with his 
latchkey was gloomy. Lewes would be sitting 
in there. The dryness of just Lewes and his 
brain! Brains, brains . . 

Christopher had no mother or sister, and as 
long as he could remember seemed to have 
been by himself with males—uncles who 
brought him up, clerics who prepared him for 
school, again uncles with whom he played 
golf and spent the festivals of the year, Christ- 
mas, Easter and Whitsuntide; and here in his 
rooms Lewes was waiting, always Lewes, 
making profound and idiotic comments on 
everything and wanting to sit up balf the night 
and reason. Reason! He was sick of reason. 


He wanted some one he could be romantic 
with, and sentimental with, and poetic, and— 
yes, religious with, if he felt like it, without 
having to be ashamed. And how extraordi- 
narily he wanted to touch—to touch lovely, 
soft surfaces, to feel, to be warm, and close up. 
He had had enough of this sterile, starved life 
with Lewes. Three years of it he had had, 
ever since he left Balliol—three years of coming 
back in the evenings and finding Lewes, who 
hardly ever went out at night, sunk deep 
in his chair smoking, in the same changeless 
position, his feet up on the chimneypiece, 
lean, dry, horribly intelligent; and they would 
talk and talk, and inquire and inquire, and 
when they talked of love and women—and of 
course they sometimes talked of love and 
women—Lewes would bring out views which 
Christopher, whose views they used to be, 
too, only he had forgotten that, considered, 
now that he had come to know Catherine, as 
so much—the word was his—tripe. 

He shut the door as quietly as possible, 
intending to go straight to bed and avoid Lewes 
for that evening at least. He had been inju- 
dicious enough, after the first time he sat next 
to Catherine and made friends with her, to 
tell Lewes about*it when he got back, and to 
tell him with what he quickly realized was 
unnecessary warmth, and naturally after that 
Lewes asked him from time to time how things: 
were developing. Christopher almost imme- 
diately left off liking this, and liked it less and 
less as he liked Catherine more and more; 
and among many other things he afterward 
regretted having told Lewes in the excitement 
of that first discovery, was that she was the 
woman one dreams of. 

“No woman is ever the woman one dreams 
of,” said Lewes. 

“You wait till you’ve seeri her, old man,” 
Christopher said, nettled; though it was just 
the sort of thing he had freely said himself 
up to the day before. . 

“My dear chap—see her? I?” Lewes made 
a fatigued gesture with his pipe. “I thought 
you long ago realized that I’m through with 
women,” he said. 

_“That’s because you don’t know any,” said 
Christopher, who wasn’t liking Lewes at that 
moment. 

Lewes gazed at him with mild surprise. 
“Not know any?” he repeated. 

“Not intimately. Not any decent ones 
intimately.” 

Lewes continued to gaze. “I thought,” 
he said presently, with patient mildness, 
“you knew I have a mother and _ sisters.” 

“Mothers and sisters aren’t women—they’re 
merely relations,” said Christopher. 

And from that time Lewes’ inquiries were less 
frequent and more gingerly and mixed with 
anxiety. He was fond of his friend. He dis- 
liked the idea of possibly losing him. He 
seemed to him to be well on the way to being 
in love seriously, and love, as he had observed 
it, was a great sunderer of friendships. 

He heard him come in on the Friday night, 
and he heard him go, so unusually, into his 
room after that careful shutting of the front 
door, and he wondered. What was the woman - 
doing to his friend? Making him unhappy 
already? She had made him more cautious 
already, and more silent; she had already 
come down between them like a deadenin 
curtain. : 


EWES moved slightly in his chair and went 

on with Donne, whom he was reading just 
then with intelligent appreciation tinged with 
surprise at the lasting quality of his passion 
for his wife; but he couldn’t, he found, attend 
to Donne as whole-heartedly as usual, for he 
was listening for any sounds from the next 
room, and his thoughts, even as his eyes read 
steadily down the page, were going round and 
round in a circle something like this: Poor 
Chris. A widow. Got him in her clutches. 





ioht things these two creams 
can do for your skin 


THEY CAN 


Correct otliness 

Clear clogged pores 
Remove rough patches 
Soften a dry skin 
Prevent fine lines 
Give a soft clear finish 
Hold the powder 


Protect against weather 


LL these miserable troubles may be directly due to 


lack of thorough cleansing and neglect of the proper 
finish. 


If your skin is very oily or the pores are clogged, a 
deep purifying cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream wili 
clear away the dust, powder, excess oil. Then, when 
the skin begins to breathe again normal circulation will 
naturally curb the overactive oil glands. 


Every night, with the finger-tips or a piece of mois- 
tened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream liberally. The 
fine oil penetrates every pore of your skin. Leave it on 
a minute. Then remove it with a soft cloth. Dirt and 
excess oil, the powder and rouge you have used during 
the day, are taken off your skin and out of its pores. 
Smooth the cream on a second time and wipe it off 
once more. Now, feel how relaxed your face is, how 
clean your skin looks—refreshed, re/ieved of all the im- 
purities that have been choking it. It breathes again! 


For a very dry skin with the tendency to form fine 
lines and roughnesses Pond’s Cold Cream should be 
used for the morning as well as the evening cleansing, 
and a little patted on and left for the night. 


Every skin, no matter how flawless, can be vastly 
improved by a soft, protecting finish. So before powder- 
ing, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream, just enough 
for the skin to absorb. It gives your skin a clear, bright 
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Love 


And what a name. Cumfrit. Good God. 
Poor Chris... 

From the next room there came sounds of 
walking up and down—careful walkings up 
and down, as of one desiring not to attract 
attention and yet impelled to walk—and 
Lewes’ thoughts went round in their circle 
faster and more emphatically than ever: 
Poor Chris . . . A widow. Claiches. Cum- 
frit. Good God. Poor Chris .. . 

The worst of it was, he thought, shutting 
up Donne with a bang and throwing him on 
the table, that on these occasions friends could 
only look on. There was nothing to be done 
whatever, except to watch as helplessly as at 
a death-bed. And without even, he said to 
himself, the hope, which sometimes supports 
such watchers, of a sure and glorious resurrec- 
tion. His friend had to go through with it, 
and disappear out oz his, Lewes’, life; for never, 
he had observed, was any one exactly the same 
friend afterward as before, whether the results 
of the adventure were happy or unhappy. 
Poor Chris. A widow. Clutches .. . 

The sounds of walking about presently left 
off. Lewes would have liked to be able to look 
in and see for himself that his unfortunate 
and probably doomed friend was safely asleep, 
but he couldn’t do that, so he lit his:pipe again 
and reached over for Donne and had another 
go at him, able to concentrate better; now that 
the footsteps had left off, but still with a 
slightly cocked ear. 

What was his surprise at breakfast next 
morning to ‘see Christopher looking happy, 
and eating eggs and bacon with his usual simple 
relish. 

“Hullo,” he couldn’t help saying, “you 
seem rather pleased with life.” 

“Tam. It’s raining,” said Christopher. 

“So it is,” said Lewes, glancing at the win- 
dow, and he poured out his coffee in silence, 
because he was unable to see any connection. 

“T can chuck that beastly golf,” Christopher 
explained in a moment, his mouth full. 

“So you can,” said Lewes, well aware that 
up to now Christopher had looked forward 
with almost childish eagerness to his 
Saturdays. 

“TPve been out already and sent a telegram 
to my uncle,” said Christopher. 

“But I thought, on occasions like this,” 
said Lewes, “when the weather prevented golf, 
you still went down and played chess with 
him.” 

“Damn chess,” said Chris. 

And in Lewes’ head once more began to 
revolve, Poor Chris. A widow. Clutches. 
Cumfrit. Poor Chris. A widow... 


Til 


(CHRISTOPHER had had an inspiration— 

sudden, as are all inspirations—the night 
before, after walking up and down his room 
for the best part of an hour: He would throw 
over his uncle and golf the next day, and 
devote the afternoon to calling on Catherine— 
so getting in ahead, anyhow, of Stephen. How 
simple! Let his uncle be offended and dis- 
appointed as much as he liked; let him leave 
his thousands to the boot-boy for all he cared. 
He would go and see Catherine, and keep on 
going and seeing her the whole afternoon if 
need be, if she were out at the first shot. 
Whereupon, having arrived at this decision, 
peace enfolded him, and he went to bed and 
slept like a contented baby. 

He began calling in Hertford Street at three. 

She was out. The porter told him she was 
out when he inquired which floor she was on. 

“When will she be in?” he asked. 

The porter said he couldn’t say, and Chris- 
topher disliked the porter. 

He went away and walked about in the 
park on wet earth and with heavy drops falling 
on him in showers from the trees. 

At half-past four he was back again. Tea 
time. She would be in to tea, unless she had 
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it in some one else’s house, in which case he 
would call again when she had had time to 
finish it. 

She was still out. 

“Tl go up and ask for myself,” said Chris- - 
topher, who disliked the porter more than 
ever, and at this the porter began to dislike 
Christopher. 

“There’s only this one way in,” said the 
porter, his manner hardening. ‘“I’d be bound 
to have seen her.” 

“Which floor?” said Christopher briefly. 

“First,” said the porter still more briefly. 

The first floor flat of a building in Hertford 
Street seemed removed—thought Christopher, 
as he walked up to it on a very thick carpet and 
ignored the lift, which had anyhow not been 
suggested by the hardened porter—from the 
necessity for traveling by tube. Yet she had 
said she always went to “The Immortal Hour” 
by tube. Was it possible that there existed 
people who enjoyed tubes? He thought it 
was not possible. And to emerge from the 
quiet mahoganied dignity of the entrance hall 
of these flats and proceed on one’s feet to the 
nearest tube instead of getting into at least a 
taxi, caused wonder to settle on his mind. 
A Rolls Royce wouldn’t have been out of the 
picture, but at least there ought to be a taxi. 


HY did she do such things, and tire herself 
out, and get her lovely little feet wet? He 
longed to take care of her, to protect her in 
all her doings, to put his great, strong body 
between her and everything that could in any 
way hurt her. He hoped George had taken 
this line. He was sure he must have. Any 
man would. Any man— The words brought 
him back to Stephen, who was, he was con- 
vinced, a suitor, even if she did forget his name. 
Perhaps she forgot because he was one of many. 
What so likely? One of many .. . 

He felt suddenly uneasy again, and rang the 
bell of the flat in a great hurry as if by getting 
in quickly he could somehow forestall and 
confound events. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Mitcham, 
whom he was later so abundantly to know. 
All unconscious of the future, they looked 
upon. each other for the first time; and he saw 
a most respectable elderly person, not a parlor- 
maid, for she was without a cap, nor a lady’s 
maid he judged for some reason, though he 
knew little of ladies’ maids, but more like his 
idea—he had often secretly wished he had 
one—of a nanny; and she saw a fair, long- 
legged young man with eyes like the eyes of 
children when they arrive at a birthday 
party. 

“Will Mrs. Cumfrit be in soon?” he asked; 
and the way he asked matched the look in 
his eyes. “TI know she is out—but how soon — 
will she be in?” 

“I couldn’t say, sir,” said Mrs. Mitcham, 
considering the eager-eyed young gentleman. 

“Well, look here—could I come in and wait?” 

Naturally Mrs. Mitcham hesitated. 

“Well, TP'll only have to wait downstairs, 
then, and I can’t stand that porter.” 


Mrs. Mitcham happened not to be able to ~ 


stand the porter either, and her face relaxed a 
little. “Is Mrs. Cumfrit expecting you, sir?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Christopher boldly, for so she 
was the following Sunday week. 

“She usually tells me—” began Mrs. 
Mitcham doubtfully; but she did draw a little 
aside, upon which he promptly went in. 

And as he gave her his hat and coat she 
hoped it was all right, for she thought she had 
her mistress’s friends and acquaintances at 
her finger-ends, and the young gentleman had 
certainly never been there before. 

She took him toward the drawing-room. 

“What name shall I say, sir, when Mrs. — 
Cumfrit comes in?” she inquired, turning to 
him at the door. 

“Mr. Christopher Monckton,” he said 
abstractedly, because he was going. to see 
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Catherine’s room, the room she probably 
spent most of her time in, her shrine, and Mrs. 
Mitcham, hesitating a little—for suppose she 
had done wrong, letting in a stranger, and the 
tea-table put ready with poor Mr. Cumfrit’s 
silver spoons and sugar-basin on it; ought she 
not rather to have asked the young gentleman 
to wait in the hall?—Mrs. Mitcham, with doubt 
in her heart, opened the door and allowed him 
to pass in, eyeing him as he passed. 

No, he didn’t look like that sort of person 
at all, she rebuked and encouraged herself. 
She knew a gentleman when she saw one. 
Still, she left the door a tiny crack open, so 
that she would be able to hear if— Also, 
she thought it as well to cross the hall with 
careful footsteps and cast an appraising eye 
over his coat. 

It was the coat of a gentleman—a rough 
coat, a worn coat, and unmistakable—and she 
went softly back into her kitchen, leaving its 
door wide open, and while she as noiselessly 
as possible cut bread and butter, she listened 
for the sound of her mistress coming in, and 
even more attentively, in order so as to be 
quite on the safe side, for the sound of any one 
going out. 


HE last thing, however, in the world that 

the young man who had just got into the 
drawing-room wanted to do was to go out of it 
again. He wanted to stay where he was for- 
ever. Wonderful to have this little time alone 
with her things before she herself appeared. 
It was like reading the enchanting preface to 
a marvelous book. Next to being with her, 
this was the happiest of situations. For these 
things were as much expressions of herself as 
the clothes she wore. They would describe 
her to him, let him into at least a part, and a 
genuine part, of her personality. . 

And then, at his very first glance round, he 
felt it was not her room at all, but a man’s 
room. George’s room. George still going on. 
And going on flagrantly, shamelessly, in his 
great oak chairs and tables, and immense oil 
paintings, and busts, marble busts, corpsey 
white things on black pedestals in corners. 
Did nobody ever really die, then? he asked 
himself indignantly. Was there no end to 
people’s insistence on somehow surviving? 
Hardened into oak, gathered up into busts 
and picture frames, the essence of George still 
dweit solidly with his widow. How, in such 
a mausoleum, could she ever leave off remem- 
bering him? Clearly she didn’t want to, 
or she would have chucked all this long ago, 
and had bright things, color, flowers, silky 
soft things, things like herself, about her. She 
didn’t want to. She had canonized George— 
in that strange way people did canonize quite 
troublesome and unpleasant persons once 
they were safely dead. 

He stood staring round him and telling 
himself that he knew how it had happened— 
oh, yes, he could see it all—how at the moment 
of George’s death Catherine, flooded with pity, 
with grief, perhaps with love now that she no 
longer was obliged to love, had clung to his 
arrangements, not suffering a thing to be 
touched or moved or altered, pathetically 
anxious to keep it exactly as he used to, to 
keep him still alive at least in his furniture. 
Other widows he had heard of had done this; 
and widowers—but fewer of them—had done 
it, too. He could imagine it easily, if one loved 
some one very much, or was desperately sorry 
because one hadn’t. But to go on year after 
year? Yet, once one had begun, how stop? 
There was only one way to stop happily and 
naturally, and that was to marry again. 

And then, as he was looking round, his nose 
lifted in impatient scorn of George’s post- 
mortem persistence, and quite prepared to 
see whiskey and cigars grown dusty on some 
table in a corner—why not? They would only 
be in keeping with all the rest—he caught sight 
of a little white object on the heavy sofa at 
right angles to a fireplace in which feebly 


flickered the minutest of newly-lit fires. A 
bit of her. A trace, at last, of her. : 

He darted across and pounced on it. Soft, 
white, sweet with the faint perfume he had 
noticed when he was near her, it was a small 
fox fur, a thing a woman puts round her 
neck. 

He snatched it up and held it to his face. 
How like her; how like her! He was absorbed 
in it, buried in it, breathing its delicate, faint 
smell; and Catherine, coming in quietly with 
her latchkey, saw him like this, over there by 
the sofa with his back to the door. 

She stood quiet in the doorway, watching 
him with surprised amusement, because it 
seemed so funny. Really, to have this sort 
of thing happening to one’s boa at one’s age! 
Queer young man! Perhaps having all that 
flaming red hair made one . . . 

But, though he had heard no sound, he was 
aware of her, and turned round quickly, and 
caught her look of amusement, and flushed a 
deep red. 

He put the fur carefully down on the sofa 
again and came over to her. 7 
“Well, why shouldn’t I?” he said defiantly, 

throwing back his head. 

She laughed and shook hands and said she 
was very glad he had come. She was so easy, 
so easy; taking things so much as a matter of 
course, things that were so little a matter of 
course that they made him tremble—things 
like drying her shoes the night before in the 
taxi, or feeling on his face the soft white fur. 
If she would be shy, be self-conscious for even 
an instant, he thought, he would be more 
master of himself as well as of her. But she 
wasn’t. Nota trace of it. Just simple friendli- 
ness, as if everything he said and did was 
usual, was inevitable, was what she quite 
expected, or else didn’t matter one way or the 
other. She wasn’t even surprised to see him. 
Yet he had assured her he never could get 
away on Saturdays. : 

“T couldn’t help coming,” he said, the flush 
fixed on his face. ‘You didn’t really expect 
me to wait till Sunday week, did you?” 

“T’m very glad you didn’t,” she said, ringing 
the bell for tea and sitting down at the tea 
table and beginning to pull off her gloves. 

They stuck, because they were wet with the 
rain she had been out in. 

“Let me do that,” he said eagerly, watching 
her every movement. 

She held out her hands at once. 


“YOU'VE been walking in the rain,” he said 

reproachfully, pulling away at the soiled 
gloves. Then, looking down at her face, the 
gray hard daylight of the March afternoon 
full on it from the high windows, he saw that 
she was tired—fagged out, in fact—and he 
added, alarmed, 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Doing?” she repeated, smiling up at the 
way he was staring at her. “Why, coming 
home as quickly as I could out of the 
rain.” ; 

“But why do you look so tired?” 

She laughed. “Do I look tired?” she said. 
“Well, I’m not a bit.” 

“Then why do you look as if you had walked 
hundreds of miles and not slept for weeks?” 

“T told you you ought to see me in daylight,” 
she said, with amused eyes on his face of con- 
cern. “You've only seen me lit up at night, 
or in the dark. I looked just the same then, 
only you couldn’t see me. Anybody can look 
not tired if it’s dark enough.” 

“That’s nonsense,” he said. ‘You’ve been 
walking about and going in tubes. Look here, 
I wish you’d tell me something—” 

“Tl tell you anything,” she said. 

What sweet eyes she had, what incredibly 
sweet eyes, if only they weren’t so tired! 

“But you must sit down,” she went on. 
“You're so enormous that it hurts my neck 
to have to look up at you.” ' 

He threw himself into the chair next to her. 
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“What I want to know is—” he began, leaning 
forward. He broke off as the door opened and 
Mrs. Mitcham came in with the tea. 

“Go on,” said Catherine encouragingly, 
“unless it’s something overwhelmingly indis- 
Creel,” 

“Well, I was only going to ask you—do you 
like tubes?” 


HE laughed. She was always laughing. 

“No,” she said, pouring out the tea. The 
teapot was impressive; all the tea arrangements 
were impressive except the part you ate. On 
that had descended a severely. restraining 
hand, thinning the butter on the bread, with- 
holding the currants from the cake. Not that 
Christopher saw anything of this, because 
he saw only Catherine, but afterward, when 
he went over the afternoon in his head, he 
somehow was aware of a curious contrast 
between the tea and the picture frames. 

“Then why do you go in them?” he asked, 
Mrs. Mitcham having gone again and shut the 


| door. 


“Because they’re cheap.” 

His answer to that was to glance round the 
room—round, in his mind’s eye, Hertford 
Street as well, and Park Lane so near by, and 


the reserved expensiveness of the entrance,” 


hall, and the well-got-up even if personally 
objectionable porter. 

She followed his glance. ‘‘Tubes and this,” 
she said. “Yes, I know. They don’t match, 
do they? Perhaps,’”’ she went on, “I needn’t 
be so frightfully careful. But I’m rather 
scared just to begin with. I shall know better 
after the first year—” 

“What first year?” he asked, as she paused; 
but he wasn’t really listening, because she had 
put up her hands and taken off her hat, and 
for the first time he saw her without her being 
half extinguished. 

He gazed at her. She went on talking. He 
didn’t hear. She had dark hair, brushed off 
her forehead and pulled forward over her ears. 
It had tiny silver threads in it. He saw them. 
She was, as he had felt, as he had somehow 
known she was, older than himself—but only 
a little; nothing to matter; just enough to 
make it proper that he should adore her, that 
his place should be at her feet. He gazed at 
her forehead—so candid, with something dove- 
like about it, with something extraordinarily 
good, and reassuring, and infinitely kind, but 
with faint lines on it as though she were wor- 
ried. And then her gray eyes, beautifully 
spaced, very light gray with long; dark eye- 
lashes, had a pathetic look in them of having 
been crying. He hadn’t noticed that before. 
At the theater they had shone. He hoped 
she hadn’t been crying, and wasn’t worried, 
and that her laughing now wasn’t only being 
put on for him, for the visitor. 

She stopped short in what she had been 
saying, noticing that he wasn’t listening and 
was looking at her with extreme earnestness. 
Her expression changed to a kind of gentle 
mischievousness. 

“Why do you look at me so solemnly?” she 
asked. 

“Because I’m terribly afraid you’ve been 
crying.” 

“Crying?” She wondered. “What should 
I have been crying about?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. How should I know? I 
don’t know anything.” 

He leaned over and timidly touched her 
sleeve. He had to. He couldn’t help it. He 
hoped she hadn’t noticed. 

“Tell me some things,” he said. 

“J have been, and you didn’t listen,” she 
said. 

“Because I was looking at you. You know, 
I’ve never seen you once in my life before 
without your hat.” 

“Never once in your life before,” she re- 
peated smiling. “‘As if you had been seeing 
me since your cradle.” 

“T’ve always known you,” he said solemnly; 


and at this she offered him some cake which 
he ignored. 

“In my dreams,” he went on, gazing at her 
with eyes which were, she was afraid, a little— 
well, not those of an ordinary caller. 

“Oh—dreams. My dear Mr. Monckton. 
Do,” she said, waving intangiblenesses aside, 
“have some more tea.” 

“You must call me ‘Chris.’ ” 

“But why?” 

“Because we’ve known each other always. 
Because we’re going to know each other al- 
ways. Because I—because I—” . 

“Well but, you know, we haven’t,” she 
interrupted—for who could tell what her 
impetuous new friend might be going to say 
next? “Not really. Not outside make- 
believe. Not beyond ‘The Immortal Hour.’ 
Can you see the cigarettes anywhere? Yes— 
there they are. Over there. On that table. 
Will you get them?” ne 

He got up and fetched them. ‘You’ve no 
idea how lonely I am,” he said, putting them 
down near her. , +. 

“Are you? I’m very sorry! But—are you 
really? I should imagine you with heaps and 
heaps of friends... You’re so—so—”, She 
hesitated. “So warm-hearted,” she finished; 
and couldn’t help smiling as she sa dt, for 
he was apparently very warm-hearté | indeed. 
His heart, like his hair, seemed incandescent. 


“Heaps and heaps of friends don’t make one © 


less lonely as long as one hasn’t got—well, 
the one person— No, I won’t smoke. Whois 
Stephen?” 5; ve ; 

How abrupt! She couldn’t. leap : rourid 
with this quickness. “Stephen?’;*she repeated. 
a little bewildered. Then she remembered, 
and her face again brimmed with amusb- 
ment. + ae 

“Oh, yes—you thought I was going to take 
him to the Zoo tomorrow,” she said. “The 
Zoo! Why, he’s preaching tomorrow evening 
at St. Paul’s. You’d better go and listen.” 

He caught hold of her hands. ‘You must 
tell me one thing,” he said.- “You must.? 

“T told you I’ll tell you anything,” she said, 
pulling her hands away. 

“Is Stephen—are you—you’re not going 
to marry Stephen?” 

For a moment she stared at him in profound 
astonishment. Then she burst into laughter, 
and laughed and laughed till her eyes really 
did cry. 

“Oh, my dear boy—oh, my dear, dear boy!”” 
she laughed, wiping her eyes while he sat and 
watched her. 

And at that moment Mrs. Mitcham ap- 
peared at the door and announced two ladies. 
Their miserable name sounded like Fanshawe, 
and two ladies, who might well be Fanshawes, 
immediately swam in and enveloped Catherine 
in arms of enormous length, it seemed to him, 
kissing her effusively—how deeply he hated 


them!—and exclaiming in incoherent twitters - 


that they had come to carry her off, that the 
car was there, that they wouldn’t take no, 
that Ned was waiting— : 

Lord, what snakes! 


He went away at once. No good staying 


just to see her being clawed away by Fan- 
shawes to the waiting Ned. And who the 
devil was Ned? Yes, there he was—waiting 
right enough, sitting snugly in a car that looked 
very new and expensive, while the porter, a 
changed man, hovered solicitously near. Ned 
needed every bit of the new car and the fur 
rug and the hideously smart chauffeur to 
make up for the shape of his silly nose, thought 
Christopher, scornfully striding off down the 
street. 


IV 
PHL the following Friday his week was 
harassed. It was wonderful to be in love, 
to have found her, but it would have been 


still more wonderful if he had known a little 
more about her. He wanted to be able to 


’ 
’ 
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you ear ee jealous care ae | BARS adtee So cae used 15,000 square feet of 
Americaguardstheshrinesofher | Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, in making this 
national liberty—Mt. Vernon and § —_—_repair both safe and permanent. 















Independence Hall. Never a pre- 
_ventable menace is permitted to en- 
danger them; no materialisever used — 
for their repair and preservation 
but maintains, secures, perpetuates. 


| Repairs recently made on Washington’s home, Mt. 
_ Vernon, likewise included the use of Sheetrock, 
the wallboard that is proof against fire, is non-warp- 
ing, tight-jointed and lasting as gypsum rock itself. 


i 


No other wallboard you can buy for new construc- 
tion, alterations or repairs guarantees you Sheetrock 
protection and Sheetrock economy. Sheetrock is 
sold by your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies. 
It is quickly and easily erected by the carpenter. Write 
for a sample of Sheetrock and a free copy of our il- 


‘  lustrated booklet, “Walls of Worth.” 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Convincing evidence, then, of the 
lasting quality and fireproof nature 
of Sheetrock is the simple fact 
‘that Sheetrock now protects 

these precious structures. 


Ajiter a fire in the attic of Inde- 
pendence Hall one day three 
years ago, the authorities 
wisely ordered that any recon- 
struction must provide for 
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A COMPLETE, WELL ORDERED KITCHEN 






—now so easy to plan and furnish! 


Hooster SINGLE 
Casinet UNnir 


Provides extra stor- 
age space which 
every kitchen needs 
for dishes, utensils 
and food supplies. 
Very convenient for 
a bathroom cup- 
board. Also fur- 
nished as a double 
unit or in combina- 
tion with broom 
closet - 


You can make your kitchen so attractive and convenient—at very moderate expense 


By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


~The grateful appearance of order”—this is one 
important way women judge each other’s house- 
keeping. And every efficient housekeeper knows 
that in no room does it count for more than in 
the kitchen. 

For a confused mind cannot direct deft hands 
—and what is more confusing than a cluttered 
disorderly place to work? What more unin 
viting, too? 

A wellordered kitchen; complete, convenient, 
restful, attractive—this is the modern kitchen 
which home economics experts urge for every 
home. 





A really modern kitchen 
—planned by Hoosier 
And it is now so easy to attain! At minimum 
cost you can have the invit- 
ing appearance and the con- 
venience of perfect order in 
your kitchen—with Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment. 
Domestic science experts 
have planned it in the test 
kitchens of the Hoosier Man- 


ufacturing Company—equip- 
ment for all kinds of kitchens; 
large, small and for homes of 
average size, 

The first modern need which 
they have provided is for the 
center of kitchen activity— 
the Hoosier Cabinet! Scien- 
tifically designed in its com- 
partments, storage space and 
fittings, no smallest detail has 


ebeen overlooked that might 





Hooster Dousre Casinet Unie 


Combination of shelf unit and broom closet. 

Broom compartment is fitted to hold brooms, 

mops, vacuum and all cleaning day necessities. 
Also furnished as double shelf cupboard 
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reduce for you the wasted steps and effort 
which seem so large a part of the day’s work! 

Then the Hoosier movable cupboard units—the 
most constructive step toward kitchen efficiency 
since the first Hoosier cabinet was designed! 
They provide the extra storage space which 
every kitchen must have, just where it is needed 
most—vight in the kitchen. 

You can place these single or double units, 
wherever they will serve you best—as an exten- 
sion of the cabinet or by the sink or stove. In 
any arrangement, you have a modern, completely 
furnished kitchen, with a place for everything. 
A well ordered kitchen! 

The Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and chairs 
adds a delightfully “homey” touch, too. It is 

finished in white enamel to 

match cabinet and units; the 

oo table has a shining, porceliron 

7 top and the chairs cane seats. 

The extra table space is al- 
Ways welcome. 


For kitchens old or new, 
large or small 


A Hoosier Kitchen for you! 
Furnished completely and 
handsomely, too. For Hoosier 
Equipment matches in finish 
and design—and so you have 
a kitchen suite as charming as 
if built specially to your own 
order and so much more com- 
plete in details! 

Is your kitchen old and 
somewhat shabby? You can 


make it new and bright with no remodeling and 
little cost! Is a new house being planned? Then 
you can have a kitchen more attractive and com- 
plete with Hoosier furniture than any of your 
own building in. Ask your architect about 
Hoosier Equipment—you can get it without the 
final finish and have it painted to carry out 
your chosen kitchen color scheme. 


“Planning the Modern Kitchen” 
—this book is free for you 
You will find our book, “Planning the Modern 
Kitchen” full of artistic and practical suggestions 
which you can apply to your own kitchen. We 
will gladly send it free to every woman who is 
interested in making her kitchen a more liveable 
room—the cheerful, efficient place it ought to be. 
Send for this book, then visit the Hoosier store 
in your town and you will see how easily you can 
havea Hoosier kitchen! Just mail us the coupon. 


* The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


924 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


© 1924, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company - 








The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
924 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: 
Ideal Furniture Equipment 
New Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet, “Plan- 
ning the Modern Kitchen.” 
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Love 


think of her and follow her through each 
minute of the day—picture her, see her in his 
mind’s eye doing this and doing that, going 


here and going there; and there was nothing 


but a blank. 

They were such strangers. Only, of course, 
strangers on the lower level of every-day cir- 
cumstances. On the higher level, the starry 
level of splendid, unreasoning love, he had, 
as he told her, always known her. But to 
know her on that level and not on any other 
was awkward. It cut him off so completely. 
He couldn’t think what to do next. 

Once, before he met her, in those dark days 
when he was still a fool and reasoned, he had 
remarked to Lewes that he thought it a pity 
and liable to lead to disappointment that love 
should begin, as it apparently did begin, sud- 
denly, at the top of emotion. There ought, 
he said, to be a gradual development in ac- 
quaintanceship, a steady unfolding of knowl- 
edge of each other, a preparatory and of course 
extremely agreeable crescendo leading up to 
the august passion itself. As it was, ignorant 
of everything really about the woman, except 
what she looked and sounded like, why—there 
you were. It was bad, finished Christopher, 
aloofly considering the faulty arrangements 
of nature, to start with infatuation, because 
you couldn’t possibly do anything after that 
but cool off. 

Now, remembering this, when he couldn’t 
sleep one night, he laughed himself to scorn 
for a prig and an idiot. That’s all one knew 
about it when one wasn’t in love oneself. Love 
gave one a sixth sense. It instantly appre- 
hended. The symbol of the sweet outer aspect 
of the loved one was before one’s eyes; from 
it one was aware of her inward and spiritual 
grace. The beloved looked so and so; therefore 
she was so and so. Love knew. But, on a 
lower level, on the level of mere convenience, 
it would be better, he admitted, to have had 
some preliminary acquaintance. He wor- 
shipped Catherine, and they were strangers. 
This was awkward. It cut him off. He didn’t 
know what to do next. 


=] MUST see you,” he wrote, after three 
evenings at “The Immortal Hour” by him- 
self. “When can I?” 

And he sent the note with some roses— 
those delicate, pale roses in bud that come 
out so exquisitely ina warm atmosphere. They 
reminded him of her. They, too, were sym- 
bols, he said to himself—symbols of what 
would happen to her also if only she would 
let him be her atmosphere, her warmth; and 
though these roses were very expensive—ever 
so much for each bud—he sent three dozen, 
a real bunch of them, rejoicing in the extrava- 


-gance, in doing something for her that he 


couldn’t really afford. 

She wrote back: 

“But you are coming to tea on Sunday. 
Didn’t we say you would? Your roses are 
quite beautiful. Thank you so very, very 
much.” 

And when he saw the letter, her first letter, 
the first bit of her handwriting, by his plate 
at breakfast, he seized it so quickly and turned 
so red that Lewes was painfully clear as to 
who had written it. Poor Chris. Cumfrit. 
elutGnes: .-. = 

So he wasn’t to see her till the next Sunday. 
Well, this state of things couldn’t be allowed 
to goon. It was simply too starkly ridiculous. 


- He must get on quicker next time; manage 


somehow to explain, to put things on their 
right footing. What the things were, and what 
the right footing was, he was far too much 
perturbed to consider. 

Of course, he had gone to St. Paul’s on the 
Sunday after his visit, but he had not seen her. 
He might as easily have hoped to find the 
smallest of needles in the biggest of haystacks 
as Catherine at that evening service, with the 
lights glaring in one’s eyes and rows and rows 
of dark figures, all apparently alike, stretch- 
ing away into space. 














Fairy grains 
| with the lure of a confection 


ERE is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing of all 
breakfast dishes. 


Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 times their nat- 
ural size, with every food cell broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that tempt the morn- 
ing appetite. Yet with the energy value of whole grains, to supply 
the energy food elements you need to carry on the day. 


Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. It will prove 
a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat 
exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get a package both 
of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply 
variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous 
invention of Professor Anderson of Columbia University. 
Food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Junior wears a trim Kaynee 
Blouse of blue-striped ma- 
dras held securely in place 
at the waist by the patented 
Kaynee Loop. Like all Kay- 
nee fabrics it launders with- 
outfading. Sonny is wearing 
a good looking tweed suit 
in gray with over-plaid in 
wine color. The tie and 
braid on collar and cuffs 
repeat the color note of the 
plaid. 


To dress your boy smartly 
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without great cost 





“For wear, there’s 
nothing like a Kay- 
nee Blouse.”’ So say 
mothers. Fabrics are 
tested to prove their 
wear and fast color. 
Seams closely stitched; 
buttons firmly sewed. 
Cut for comfort as well 
as good lines. A pat- 
ented loop, famous 
among mothers, holds 
the blouse trimly in 
place at the waist. 


Small boys look 
charming in 
Kaynee Wash- 
togs. Youwillfind 
dozens of delight- 
ful styles. Every 
fabric is guaran- 
teed fastcolor.Reg- 
ulation suits or 
flapper styles, nov- 
elty designs or 
simple styles, allof 
them are smart 
and individual. 





School days again! Your small son once more a 
part of the eager boyhood turmoil. And in this 
crowd you want him to hold his own—to make 
his personality count. 


Would you like to know how to do it? Then send 
for the fascinating booklet, “Boy Types and How to 
Dress Them.”’ It tells the kind of clothes to choose 
for boys of every type; is full of helpful information 
on lines and color; shows—in chart form—exactly 
what is being worn by well-dressed boys on all occa- 
sions—for play, school, dress, sports and formal wear. 


It tells, too, how Kaynee Clothes give a boy an indi- 
vidual air—make him stand out in a clean-cut, well- 
groomed way. It explains why Kaynee Blouses, 
Shirts, Washtogs and Woolen Suits not only are 
extremely smart looking, but last so amazingly well; 
tells about their exclusive patterns and colors 
guaranteed absolutely fast; their careful cut and 
fit, their beautiful workmanship. Write today for 
a copy of this booklet. 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Guaranteed Fast Colors 





Ask for Kaynee gavments by 
name. You can easily iden- 
tify them by the name inside 
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Love 


Stephen he had seen, and also heard, and had 
dismissed him at once from his mind as one 
about whom he needn’t worry. No wonder 
she had laughed when he asked if she were 
going to marry him. Marry Stephen? Good 
God! The same age as she was, indeed! 
Why, he was old enough to be her father. 
Standing up in the pulpit he looked like a 
hawk—a dry hawk. What he said, after the 
first sentence, Christopher didn’t know, be- 
cause of how earnestly he was still searching 
for Catherine, but his name, he saw on the 
service paper a sidesman thrust into his hand, 
was Colquhoun—the Rev. Stephen Colqu- 
houn, Rector of Chickover with Barton St. 
Mary, wherever that might be, and he was 
preaching, so Christopher gathered from the 
text and the first sentence, in praise of Love. 

What could he know about it, thought 


Christopher, 


himself quivering with the 


glorious thing—what could he know, that 
hawk up there, that middle-aged bone? As 
well might they put up some congealed spinster 
to explain to a congregation of mothers the 
emotions of parenthood. And he thought no 


more about Stephen. 


‘He no longer wanted 


him stoned. It would be waste of stones. 

Of Ned that week he did sometimes think, 
because although Ned was manifestly a worm 
he was also equally manifestly a rich worm, 
and might as such dare to pester Catherine 


with his glistening attentions. 


But he felt 


too confident in Catherine’s beautiful nature 
to be afraid of Ned. Catherine, who loved 
beauty, who was so much moved by it— 
witness her rapt face at ‘“The Immortal Hour” 
—would never listen to blandishments from 
any one with Ned’s nose. Besides, Ned was 
elderly. In spite of the fur rug up to his chin, 
Christopher had seen that all right. He was 


an elderly, puffy man. 
He grinned to himself. 


Elderliness and love! 
If only the elderly 


could see themselves . . . 


ONDAY, Tuesday, and Wednesday he 


went to “The Immortal Hour,” and sat 


and wilted because she wasn’t there. 
day morning he sent her the roses. 


Thurs- 
Friday 


morning he got her letter, and spent several 
hours when he ought to have been working 
in assuring himself that this couldn’t go on, 
this being separated, this having to wait two 
more whole days and a half and then perhaps 
calling there only to find ossifications like the 
Fanshawes calling there too, and turgescences 
like Ned, and that callosity Stephen. 

At lunch-time on Friday he telephoned to 
her; and held his breath while he waited, for 


fear she should be out. 


No—there was her voice, her heavenly little 


coo. 


“Oh, my darling!” he was within an ace of 
crying down the thing, in his relief, his flooding 
relief. Only just did he manage not to, and 
as it took him a moment to gulp the word back 
again, she repeated, with gentle inquiry— 
what a perfect telephone voice!— 


“Ves—who is it?” 


“Tt’s me, Chris. Look here—” 


“Who?” 


“Chris. Oh, you know. Yow said you’d 
call me Chris. Christopher, then. Monckton. 
Look here, I wish you’d come and dine, will 
you? Tonight? There’s an awfully jolly little 
restaurant—What? You can’t? Oh, but you 
must. Why can’t you?- What? I can’t hearif 
you laugh. What? You’re not going to do that 
thing again? Why, what nonsense! © It’s be- 
coming an obsession. We'll go to it tomorrow 
night. Why didn’t you go last night? And 
the night before? No—I want to talk. No— 
we can’t talk there. No, we must talk. No, it 
isn’t—not at all the same thing. I’ll come and 


fetch you at half past seven. 


Yes, but you 


must. I think I’d better be at your place at 
seven. You'll be ready, won’t you?—Yes, I 
know—but that can wait till tomorrow night. 


All right, then—seven. 


I say, it’s simply 


frightfully ador—nice of you. Hullo—hullo— 
are you there? They tried to cut us off. Look 













The Quick and Easy Way 
to Make Grape Jelly 


Stem and crush thoroughly 
about 3 Ibs. ripe grapes. Add 
VY cup water, stir until boil- 
ing and simmer 10 minutes in 
closely covered saucepan. 
Place fruit in cheese-cloth bag and 
squeeze out juice. Then drip juice 
through cotton flannel bag if a spark- 
ling fell is desired. Méaanré 8 level 
cups (3% Ibs.) sugar and 4 cups (2 
Ibs.) juice from cooked fruit into 
large saucepan, stir and bring to a 
i At once add 1 bottle ‘(sant 
cup) Cerro, stirring constantly and 
bring again to a Pull: boil for Y% min- 
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E VERYBODY can make delicious 
grape jelly with this recipe. It’s 
so quick and easy; it never fails; and 
makes such a wonderful quality that 
even the experts prefer it to the old 
method. Note especially this recipe 
uses full-ripe grapes with their full 
flavor and color—not the under-ripe 
grapes so necessary with the old 
method. Best of all, in the Certo re- 
cipe only one minute’s boiling is re- 
quired. 'This prevents the flavor, color 





and juice from boiling away and 


makes one-half more jelly from the 
same amount of fruit. More sugar 
is used simply to make more Jelly 
from the juice formerly boiled away. 
The amount of sugar in each glass of 
jelly is the same by both methods. 


ute. BR ances from fire, let stand one 
minute, skim and pour quickly, 


eres a wonderful Recipe 


GRAPE JELLY / 


Whether or not you have ever 
made any grape jelly, get a bottle of 
Crrto from any grocer and some 
full-ripe grapes and try this new, 
easy and economical way to make the 
best grape jelly you have ever tasted. 
Make a lot of it—no home has too 
much. With each bottle of Certo is a 
book containing nearly 100 recipes 
for jams, jellies and marmalades. 
CrrTO is a pure fruit product—re- 
fined and concentrated pectin which 
makes jelly “jell.” Over 5,000,000 
women used Cerro last year. Get 
some Crrto—be sure to try it with 
grapes or any late fruit. If you can- 
not get Cerro from your grocer, we 
will send a bottle with recipe book, 
postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation, 901-D Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Princess Yedigarova tells about its use in Russia. 
Mrs. Fritz Kreisler finds it invaluable for countless 
purposes in her Viennese home. Rodier~ master 
creator of fabrics and designs — praises it. 
The Princess Rospigliosi uses it for 
her most precious possession. 


cad these intensely interesting letters from 
enthusiastic Lux users of many nationalities: 









Why a RUSSIAN PRINCESS values it fi 


“Most Americans have no conception of the intense y 
cold of my Russia. Winters are long—snow every- g 
where. We must wear woolens else we would suffer. 
It wasn't always easy to keep these garments com- 
fortable. That is why I feel we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to your Lux. With it all the woolens so impor- 
tant to our comfort are kept soft.’’ 


PRINCESS MARIA YEDIGAROVA 















MRS. FRITZ KREISLER 
finds it invaluable 


“You would be surprised at the 
aumber of uses found for Lux in my 
household — in New York and 
Vienna. It keeps my collection of 
old Bohemian glass sparkling. Itis 
used, too, with very satisfactory 
results for the rare pieces of 
Viennese porcelain that form part 
of my collection.”’ 


MRS. FRITZ KREISLER 






From an ITALIAN PRINCESS 


“One of my choicest possessions is my great grand- 
mother’s wedding veil of old blonde. It requires the 
most delicate treatment. Of course, there is nothing 
better than Lux to clean it with. I can say after using 
Lux that it deserves my warmest approval.”’ 


PRINCESS GIAMBATISTTA ROSPIGLIOST 


© 


In sunny DUTCH KITCHENS 


“When I saw Lux here in Amsterdam, I 
couldn't resist asking what they use it 
for in Holland. ‘Everything,’ said the 


RODIER, 


great French textile designer, says: 
“In our fabrication de tissus three generations often work 
together at their hand looms with the zeal of the true 
artist. So, it is natural, is it not, that when the fabric 







y i shopkeeper, ‘especially for dishes.’’’ 












is is finished we should still be interested in its preserva- 
a z tion. That is why it seems so good to us that you have MARY CARROLTON 
Reger re made a soap like Lux to preserve the beauty and texture s 


of our white kashas, cr€pellas and tisseclas.’ Wherever Lux is used, the reason is 
RODIER always the same. It is because Lux 
won't injure anything water alone 
will not harm—won’t injure fine 
fabrics—won’t roughen hands. Lever 
Bros, Co., Cambridae Mass. 
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Love 


here—I’d better fetch you a little before seven 
—say a quarter to—because the place might be 
crowded. And I say, look here—hullo, hullo— 
don’t cut us off—oh, damn.” 

The last words were addressed to deafness. 
He hung up the receiver, and snatching at his 
hat, went off to the restaurant, an amusing one 
that specialized in Spanish dishes and might, 
he thought, interest her, to choose and secure 
his table. He then went out and bought some 
more of the roses she said she so much loved, 
and took them to the head waiter, who was 
all intelligence, and instructed him to keep 
them carefully apart in water till a quarter to 
seven, when they were to be put on his table. 
Then he went to Wyndham Place to see if 
Lewes, who was working at economics and sat 
indoors writing most of the day, would come 
out and play squash with him, for he couldn’t 
go back to his office as if it were a day like any 
other day, and exercise he must have—violent 
exercise—or he felt he would burst. 

Lewes went. He sighed to himself as he 
pushed his books aside, seeing in this break-up 
of his afternoon a further extension of the 
Cumfrit clutches. Poor Chris. He was in the 
bliss-stage now—the merest glance at his face 
showed it; but—Lewes, besides being a highly 
promising political economist, was also at- 
tached to the poets— 


“Full soon his soul would have her earthly 
freight, 
And widows lie upon him with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost aslife .. . 


Abas, alas—how could he have committed 

such a profanity? Lewes loathed himself. 
The woman, of course—goading him. Mrs. 
Cumfrit. And his feeling toward a woman who 
could lower him to parody a beautiful poem be- 
came as icily hostile as Adam’s ought to have 
been to Eve after she had lowered him to the eat- 
ing of half the apple; instead of which the inex- 
perienced man was weak and let himself be in- 
veigled into doing that which had ultimately 
produced himself, Chris, and Mrs. Cumfrit. 
Adam and Chris, reflected Lewes, sadly going 
to the club where they played, and not speak- 
ing a word the whole way, were alike in this, 
that they neither of them could do without a 
woman. And always, whenever there was a 


» woman, trouble began. Sooner or later trouble 


began; or, if not actual trouble, what a deadly, 
what a disintegrating dulness! 


- Lewes knew from his friend’s face, from the 


way he walked, from the sound of his voice, 
and presently also from the triumphant quick- 
ness and accuracy with which he beat him at 
squash, that something he considered marvel- 
lous had happened to him that day. What had 
the widow consented to? Neither of them now 
ever mentioned her, and if he, Lewes, said the 
least thing about either women or love—and 
being so deep in Donne and wanting to discuss 
him it was difficult not to mention these two 
disturbers of a man’s peace—if ever he said 
the least thing about them, his poor friend at 
once began talking, very loudly and most un- 
naturally, on subjects such as the condition of 


the pavement in Wyndham Place, or the in- 


creasing number of chocolate-colored omni- 
buses in the streets. Things like that. Stupid 
things, about which he said more stupid things. 
And he used to be so intelligent, so vivid- 
minded. It was calamitous. : 

“Shall we go and dine somewhere together 
tonight, old man?” he couldn’t resist suggest- 
ing, as Christopher walked back with him, 
more effulgent than ever after the satisfaction 
of his triumphant exercise, and chatting gaily 
on topics that neither of them cared twopence 
for. Just to see what he would say, Lewes 
asked him. 

“TI can’t tonight,” said Christopher, sud- 
denly very short. 
» “The Immortal Hour’ again, I suppose,” 
ventured Lewes, after a pause, trying to sound 
airy. 

“No,” snapped Christopher. “I’m dining 
out.” 
a, 
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Thousands use this 
fine stationery 


ND such stationery! Both paper 
and envelopes are of National 
Bank Bond—a Butler paper, mind 


you—fine, clear, smooth. 


comes the pen. 


Your name and address appear, at- 


tractive yet dignified, in 
blue Gothic letters, a taste- 
ful addition to stationery 
and a constant protection 
against mistakes. 


Every woman should have 
a box of American Station- 
ery in the home; it will 
serve you on almost all 
occasions; a wonderful 
convenience. 


It wel- 


Send for box today. We have no 
agents or dealers. We are serving over 
one million satisfied customers direct. 
Print your name and address as it is 


to appear, enclose with $1 and we will 





| 200 


note sheets 


loo 
envelopes 


printed with your 
name and address 


fr']00 








ship immediately, prepaid. Or, if in- 


convenient, we will gladly 


ship C.O.D. 


Outside the United States 
and West of Denver, add 
10% tO your remittance. 
With our prompt service 
goes our guarantee: we 
ship within a week. And 
if you are not satisfied, we 
will send the money back 


promptly. 


AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY 


305 Park Avenue 33 


FORD WALLICK, President 


Peru, Indiana 
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Wax your floors this easy way 





— they'll never need to be refinished 


FLOORS once finished with Old English 
Wax have this outstanding advantage: 
once waxed, they never need to be re- 
finished. Touch up the walk-spots once in a 
while, and there you are! Such floors are 
beautiful the day you wax them, and their 
beauty mellows with each passing year. 


Why millions use it 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
.Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. This 
new labor saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It’s a 
great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage 
of our short-time offer. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail the coupon below. 


Old English Wax is used in 
millions of homes for two 
good, sufficient reasons: First, 
the beauty of its lustre is a 
thing unto itself. Secondly, 
it goes farther, lasts longer. 
Its surface is hard, though its 
lustre is soft. It won’t scratch. 
Tt won't “heel-mark.” As for 
its cost—that’s about a third 
of other finishes . . . and 
when you use the Old English 





Waxer-Polisher you practically cut’ your 
work in the same proportion. 


You don’t bend or kneel 


Use Old English Wax and the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher if you want.to be really up 
with the times. This wonderful labor- 
saving device both waxes and 
polishes. It obviates kneel- 
ing. It glides over the floor. 
It’s low in cost and lasts a 
lifetime. 

Use Old English Wax, 
anyway, even if you apply 
it with a cloth! For Old 
English Wax is in a class 
by itself, and if you use it 
your floors will be in a class 
by themselves. 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


PASTE LIQUID 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book — Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


POWDER 












mg Check here for 
free book only 


Finish and Care.” 








Name 


Tus A. S. Borie Company, 1356 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 


POONER. ou... ans 4-. Oe 


Oo Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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Love 


And Lewes, silenced, resigned and melan- 
choly, gave up. 


Vv ’ 


WHEN Christopher got to Hertford Street, 
Catherine wasn’t ready, because he was 
earlier than he had said he wouid be; but Mrs. 
Mitcham opened the door, wide and welcom- 
ingly this time, and looked pleased to see him, 
and showed him at once into the drawing- 
room, saying her mistress would not be long. 

The fire had been allowed to go out, and the 
room was so cold that his roses were still almost 
as much in bud as ever. People had been there 
that afternoon, he saw; the chairs were untidy, 
and there were cigarette ashes. Well, not one 
of them was taking her out to dinner. They 
might call, but he took her out to dinner. 

Directly she came in he noticed she had a 
different hat on. It was a very pretty hat, 
much prettier than the other one. Was it 
possible she had put it on for him? Yet for 
whom else? Absorbed in the entrancingness 
of this thought, he had the utmost difficulty 
in saying how-do-you-do properly. He stared 
very hard, and gripped her hand very tight, and 
for a moment didn’t say anything. And 
round her shoulders was the white fox thing 
he had held to his face the other day, and her 
little shoes—well, he had better not look at 
them. 

“This is great fun,” she said, as he gripped 
her hand, successfully hiding the agony caused 
by her fingers and her rings being crushed 
together. 

“It’s heaven,” said Christopher. 

“No, no, that’s not nearly such fun as— 
just fun,” she said, furtively rubbing her re- 
leased hand and making a note in her mind not 
to wear rings next time her strong young friend 
was likely to say how-do-you-do. 


HE pain had sent the blood flying up into 

her face. Christopher gazed at her. Surely 
she was blushing? Surely she was no longer 
so self-possessed and sure? Was it possible 
she was beginning to be shy? It gave him an 
extraordinary happiness to think so, and she, 
looking at him standing there with such a 
joyful face, couldn’t but catch and reflect 
some at least of his light. 

She laughed. It really was fun. It made 
her feel so young, frolicking off like this with a 
great, delighted boy. He was such an inter- 
esting, unusual boy, full of such violent enthusi- 
asms. She wished he need never grow older. 
How charming to be as young and absurd as 
that, she thought, laughing up at the creature. 
One never noticed how delightful youth was 
till one’s own had finished. Well, she was going 
to be young for this one evening. He treated 
her as if she were; did he really think it? It 
was difficult to believe, yet still more difficult 
not to believe when one watched his face as he 


| said all the things he did say. How amusing, 


how amusing! She had been solemn for so 
long, cloistered in duties for such years; and 
here all of a sudden was somebody behaving 
as if she were twenty. It made her feel twenty; 
feel, anyhow, of his own age. What fun! 
For one evening . . . ° 

She laughed gaily. (No, he thought, she 
wasn’t shy. She was as secure as ever, and as 
sure of her little darling self. He must have 
dreamed that blush.) “Where are we going?” 
she asked. “I haven’t been to a restaurant 
for ages. Though I’m not sure we wouldn’t 
have been happier at ‘The Immortal Hour.’ ” 

“I am,” said Christopher. ‘Quite sure. 
Don’t you know we’ve got marvellous things 
to say to each other?” 

“I didn’t,” she said, “but I daresay some 
may come into my head as we go along. Shall 
we start? Help me into my coat.” ; 


“What a jolly thing!” he said, wrapping her — 


in it with joyful care. 

He knew nothing about women’s clothes, 
but he did feel that this was wonderful—so 
soft, so light, and yet altogether made of fur. 








Explodingmany of the oldideas 
about sleep and its causes, the 
latest scientific investigations 
point to muscular relaxation asa 
condition always necessary to 
the approach of natural sleep. 


But you can’t relax unless you 
are completely comfortable. 
That “pleasantly tired” feeling 
comes only when you stretch 
out on a bed giving cradling 
comfort to every weary muscle. 


Ifa lumpy mattress or a sagging 
spring makes you shiftand toss 
in an effort to find the firm yet 
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How long does tt take you to go 





luxurious support that your body 
craves, sleep departs from you. 
And no trick will coax it back. 


You may not suspect that your 
bedding is the cause of your 
wakefulness. Why not find out? 
Spare a few minutes tonight to 


study the bed you sleep on. 


Compare it with the Simmons 
mattresses and springs your 
dealer offers in many styles, at 
the lowest prices they can be 
built of clean and safe, mew ma- 
terials. Test their restful com- 
fort. When you buy, duy sleep. 


IMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Steep | 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


to sleep? Is your bed to blame? 


Italian influences blend in the rich color 
of this distinguished chamber. Walls and 
vaulted ceiling are rough plaster stippled 
in hydrangea tones, reflected in the warm 
taupe of the chenille or wilton carpet. Old 
gold satin bed covers and pillows are banded 
in rust-black satin. Portiere is green silk 
brocade. Early Italian painting in the 
Florentine frame above the beds. Grille of 
Venetian iron work in the door. The vanity, 
chifforette and night table are from a com- 
plete new suite of Simmons furniture, De- 
sign 122-H, shown here in Venetian blue: 
also in finishes reproducing walnut and 
mahogany. The beds are Designrg25. For 
twelve other interesting schemes of cham- 
ber decoration in full color, write for the 
new «Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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yey F your family are critical and prejudiced 
| intheir tastes— 

If they are the kind who “‘wouldn’t 
have evaporated milk in the house’ — 


Just try this simple test on them and see 
what happens. 


Tomorrow for dinner. serve them a cream 
soup—say, cream of tomato, since that’s gen- 
erally popular. Make the soup twice, using 
exactly the same recipe each time—but cook 
one lot with plain bottled milk and the other 
with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Give every 
member of the family a serving of each, without 
telling them what it’s all about. Then ask them 
whether they notice any difference, and if so, 
which of the two soups they prefer. 


You'll all be surprised when you come to 
check up the votes. For the test always works 
out the same way—no matter who tries it. 


How it turned out with Sarah Field Splint 


The first person to make this interesting ex- 
periment was Sarah Field Splint, domestic 
science consultant in New York City. She in- 
vited eight men and women to a meal’ in her 
famous kitchen and served them several differ- 
ent kinds of cream soups. After the meal when 
the ballots were counted Miss Splint made the 
astonishing discovery that 7 out of 8 had'voted 
in favor of the soups made with Borden’s Evapo- 
rated, ‘The preference for them was overwhelm- 








Try this Recipe 


CREAM 












of Sarah Field Splint’s 


OF TOMATO SOUP 


this famous lest 
on your family 


be amazed at what it reveals 





ing. The reason was “iy 
simpleenough. These 

soups were all smoother, richer and creamier— 
due to the use of Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


Other Convincing Results 


Similar tests have been made by other well-known 
cooking authorities, with a variety of foods. One and 
all they prove the same thing—that Borden’s Evap- 
orated is a perfect milk for every cooking purpose. 


For in addition to its convenience, economy, and 
safety—advantages long recognized—Borden’s meets 
the test of taste, the most important 
and difficult requirement. 


Once you've given Borden’s Evap- 
orated a fair trial—once your family 
have expressed their unbiased opin- 
ion of it—you'll realize that you 
can’t afford to keep house without it. 

Thousands of other housewives 
are coming to the same conclusion 
as a result of these practical tests 
with Borden’s. 


The complete story of the origi- 











MILK 





Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk comes in two 
convenient sizes as 
shown on this page. 
Your grocer has 
them. 
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UNSWEETENEO 
EVAp ORATED Make a white sauce of 4 tablespoons 
butter, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 cup 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk, 1 cup 
water, /2 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
pepper. 

Cook 2 cups of stewed or canned 
tomatoes, “4 cup water, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
pepper, % teaspoon paprika, % 
teaspoon clove and 1 tablespoon 
chopped onion in a saucepan 20 
minutes. Strain and add % tea- 
spoon soda. 


Stir well and pour slowly into 


the hot white sauce. Heat and 
serve immediately. 
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nal experiments is told in an enter- 
taining little booklet, ‘Ten Cookin 
Tests.’ You'll want to read it, an 


erhaps try some of the other tests. 


ou'll also want the recipes these 
experts used, which are all included. 
Send for a copy before the ‘present 
free edition is entirely distributed. 
THE BORDEN COMPANY, 216 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. ) 
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Love 


“Tt’s a relic,” she said, ‘‘of past splendor. I 
used to be well off. Up to quite a little while 
ago. And things like this have lapped over.” 
E want to know all about everything,” he 
said. 

“PI tell you anything you ask,” she an- 
swered, “but you must promise to like it,” she 
added smiling. 

‘Why? Why shouldn’t I like it??? he asked 
quickly, his face changing. ‘“You’re not— | 
you're not going to be married?” 

“Oh—don’t be silly. There. I’m ready. 
Shall we go down?” 

“T suppose you insist on walking down?” 

“We can go in the lift if you like,” she said, 
pausing surprised, ‘but it’s only one floor.” 

“T want to carry you.” 

“Oh—don’t be silly,” she said again, with 
a faint impatience. 

The evening wouldn’t be at all amusing if he 
were going to be silly; seriously silly. And if 
he began already, might he not grow worse? 
George, she remembered, used to be quite 
different after dinner from what he was before 
dinner. Always kind, after dinner he became 
more than kind. But he was her husband. 
One bore it. She had no wish for more than 
kindness from anybody else. Besides, what- 
ever one might pretend for a moment, one 
wasn’t twenty, and one naturally didn’t want 
to be ridiculous. 


SHE walked out of the flat thoughtfully. Per- 
haps she had better begin nipping his effu- 
siveness in the bud a little harder, whenever it 
cropped up. She had nipped, but evidently 
not hard enough. Perhaps the simplest way— 
and indeed, all his buds would be then nipped 
forever at once—would be to tell him at dinner 
about Virginia. If seeing her as he had now 
done in full daylight hadn’t removed his mis- 
conceptions, being told about Virginia cer- 
tainly would. Only—she hadn’t wanted to 
yet; she had wanted for this one evening to 
enjoy the queer, sweet, forgotten feeling of 
being young again—of being supposed to be 
young; which really, if one felt as young as she 
quite often very nearly did, amounted to the 
same thing. 

“Vou’re not angry with me?” he said, catch- 
ing her up, having been delayed on the stairs 
by Mrs. Mitcham who had pursued him with 
‘his forgotten coat. 

: She smiled. ‘‘No, of course not,” she said, 
and for a moment she forgot his misconcep- 
tions and patted his arm reassuringly because 
he looked so anxious. ‘‘You’re giving me a 
lovely treat. We’re going to enjoy our evening 
thoroughly,” she said. 

“And what are you giving me?” he said— 
how adorable of her to pat him, and yet—and 
yet if she had been shy she wouldn’t have. 
“Aren’t you giving me the happiest evening 
of my whole lifer” 

“Oh,” she said, shaking her head, “we 
mustn’t talk on different levels. When I say. 
something ordinary, you mustn’t answer—” 
she laughed—‘‘with a shout. If you do, the 
conversation will be trying.’ 

“But how can I help what you call ‘shouting’ 
when Pm with you at last, after having starved, 
starved—-” 

“Oh,” she interrupted quickly, putting her 
hands up to her ears, “you wouldn’t like it, 
would you, if I went deafr” 

He must go slower.. He knew he must. But 
how go slower? . He must hold on to himself 
tightly. But how? How? And in another 

_ minute they would be shut up close and alone 
in one of these infernal taxis . . . Perhaps 
they had better go by tube; yet that seemed 
a poor way of taking a woman out to dinner. 
No, he couldn’t possibly do that. Better risk 
the taxi, and practise self-control, 

“You know,” she said when they were in it 
—fortunately it was a very fast one and would ae 
soon get oo afew days ago you used oer co 
to.sit at ‘The Immortal Hour’ all quiet and Woe aC > 7 Te 
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PORTO 


Impervious to moisture 










LINENETTE Wz 
TABLE COVERS 


Save your 
table linen 


Fruit and coffee stains are extremely 
hard on table linen. Some spots require 
immediate removal, others have to fade 
with frequent laundering. All this soon 
wears the damask thin. 


Meritas Linenette Table Covers, the 
leading linen substitute, are the newest 
and most attractive, economical covers 
for everyday table use. A damp cloth, 
after each meal, wipes off stains. The 
specially prepared surface is impervious 
to moisture. The finish does not crinkle 
or rub off. 


These covers are made so that they 
can be trimmed to fit square or round 
tables. The pleasing designs come in 
china-blue, floral or conventional, on 
a white background. No laundering 
necessary. 


Ask to see Meritas Linenette Table 
Covers at your dealer’s, or write us for 
a sample showing the quality of this 
handsome and serviceable article. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY Dept. 7 New YORK 
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Love 


Celts, and don’t seem a bit really intelligent. 
What has happened to you?” 

‘“You have,” he said. 

“That can’t be true,” she reasoned, “for I 
haven’t seen you for nearly a week. _ 

“That’s why,” he said. ‘But look here— 
I don’t want to say things that'll make you 
stop your ears up again, and I certainly shall 
if we don’t talk about something quite— 
neutral.” 

“Well, let’s. What is neutral enough?” she 
smiled. 

“T.don’t believe there’s anything,”’ he said, 
thinking a moment. ‘There’s nothing that 
wouldn’t lead me back instantly to you. 
There’s nothing in the whole world that doesn’t 
make me think of you. Why, just the paving 
stones—you walked on them. Just the shop- 
windows—Catherine has looked into them. 
Just the streets—she has passed this way. 
Now don’t, don’t stop up your ears—please 
don’t. Do listen. You see, you fill the world— 
don’t put your fingers in your ears—” 

' “T wasn’t going to,” she said. “TI was only 
just thinking that I believe I’m going to have 
a headache.” 

““\ headache?” 

“One of my headaches.” 

“Oh, no—not really?” He was aghast. 
“Yow ll be all right when you’ve had some 
food,” he said. “Are they bad? Do you get 
bad ones?” 

“Perhaps, if we don’t talkfora little while—” 
she murmured, shutting her eyes. 

He went as dumb asa fish. Hisevening . . . 


it would be too awful if it were spoiled, if she - 


had to go home. . . 
She sat in her corner, her eyes tight shut. 
He sat stiff in his, as if the least movement 
might shake the taxi and make her worse, 


stealing anxious looks at her from time to time. ~ 


She didn’t speak again, nor did he. 

In this way they reached the restaurant, and 
as he helped her out, his alarmed eyes on her 
face, she smiled faintly at him and said she 
thought it was going to be all right. : 

And to herself she said, ‘At dinner I’ll tell 
him about Viftginia.”’ 

(To be continued) 


Take An Orange or Two 
(Continued from page 90) 


able to speak confidently. All the growers with 
whom I talked gladly promised to give their 
dropped fruit for such purposes. 

-The question of expense of gathering, pack- 
ing, and transportation remains. Here is a 


chance for wealthy citizens to become of vast — 


service to humanity by paying these costs. 

My immediate proposition is that physicians 
all over Florida and California make their 
contribution to this scientific and humane 
enterprise, try out the effects on willing 
patients, and supply the laboratory tests 
which will go far toward settling the question. 
All those I asked have agreed to do so. 

There are vast numbers of chronic disease 
cases, especially of decrepit individuals, who 
would welcome this promising measure. 
Doubtless there are some who might suffer 
some discomforts—nothing more—unless their 
condition was studied and proper care exer- 
cised in their customary dietary, 

Little trouble is likely to be had from the 
effect of fruit acids en the starch foods. We, 
in America, seem to believe that the orgies of 
carbohydrates we indulge in constitute a sort 
of religion. Also an important point is to cut 
down the enormous consumption of cane sugar. 
In America the average consumption of sugar 
is ninety pounds per capita, contrasted with 
less than a third of this in most European 
countries. Of course, the adding of sugar to 
grapefruit and oranges is a dietetic sin of which 
most are serenely unconscious. Many physi- 
cians will flatly deny this, but it is nevertheless 
true. 
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Remember 


lines of fatigue ... and sallowness . .. 
come trom Jbeneath the skin 


IRED lines about the mouth and 

eyes. A sallow, “muddy” skin. How 
discouraging they are—and how desirable 
is their correction! 


Often they bring the touch of age to 
faces that should be fresh. Often they 
show most conspicuously on faces that 
might otherwise be beautiful. Their 
causes lie deep, beyond the reach of any 
surface treatment. 


The bloom of beauty! It comes from 


the inner sources of life. It shines from 
the face of the child, and lights the young 
girl’s countenance. Too often it is lost. 
Not because of age, but through neglect 
of certain simple rules of health. Through 
unwise diet, for example, and lack of sleep 
and exercise. 


Avoid stimulants. Do you remember 
this rule? It is one of the most important 
of those relating to proper diet. 


Enemies of Beauty 


In two million American homes people 
avoid the use of caffein by drinking 
Postum. They avoid the enemies of beauty 
—digestive disturbances, headaches, nerv- 
ousness, and sleeplessness— which often 
accompany the taking of caffein. 


More than that! They crave the full, 
rich flavor of Postum—the flavor of 


roasted whole wheat and bran. They like 
its friendly warmth, encouraging the 
digestive juices in their work with- 
out counteracting this good effect by 
drugging. 


They enjoy the knowledge that the 
drinking of Postum is in keeping with the 
laws of health—and beauty! 


Try this thirty-day test 


Postum is not an imitation of any other 
drink. It has a distinctive individuality. 
It is made of roasted whole wheat and 
bran, with a little sweetening—nothing 
more. It is easy to prepare Instant 
Postum—as easy as any drink in the 
world. And it is economical. 


Postum has helped others to wipe away 
the lines of nervousness, the drawn look of 
fatigue—and that tell-tale sallowness of 
skin. If your mirror reflects these dis- 
couraging signs of inward disorders —you 
try Postum, too! Try it for thirty days. 
Compare the way you feel with the way 
you felt before. Compare your own ap- 
pearance, particularly in the searching 
morning light. What Postum has done for 
others, why not for you? 


We want to give you your first week’s 
supply for the thirty-day test. Enough 
for every meal for a week, without cost 
to you. 
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Healthy children love Postum made this way !—You know how much youngsters like to have the same 


drink as the grown-ups! You know, too, that many of them do not get the milk they need, because they do 
not like its flavor. Make Instant Postum for them with hot (not boiled) milk, instead of water. It has the 


wholesomeness of a warm drink, all the nourishment of milk and Postum and the real goodness of Postum NGG) he cso ee Oe 
flavor. We think you'll like it too! 

Si a : Stilee tet 2 = en ee ee Ro 
Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the cup Clty pret marae eee ee Reick ee eee 


by adding boiling water. There’s no easier drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you 
boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other 


hot drinks. 


We have asked Carrie Blanchard, 
nationally famous food demonstrator, 
who has made more Postum than any- 
one else in the world—and made it better 
—to write down her way of preparing 
it. She will send you her own directions, 
together with your first week’s supply 
Seine 


In fairness to yourself and your family, 
will you accept Carrie Blanchard’s 
offer? 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


““T want the women—and men, too—to 
try Postum for thirty days. I want to 
start you out on your test by giving you a 
week’s supply. 


““Tt seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 


“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil). Ill see that you get the 
first week’s supply right away.” 


TEAR THIS OUT — MAIL IT NOW 














G.H. 9-24 
POSTUM CEREAL CO,, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week's supply of 

* INSTANT Postum ...O) Check which 
POSTUM CEREAL .. -O you prefer 





In Canada address 
CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


In using advertisements see page 6 












Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay ‘‘filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 





For beauty of appear- 
ance, long wear, and 
smooth operation,every 
yard of Brenlin is hand- 
finished by experts 


Hanp Mape 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpow Suave material 





“Beauty begins 
where the light 
comes in! 


For years they hang before the light 
smooth, uncracked, unfaded 


window shades of durable Brenlinr 


Those bright large areas of light, your win- 
dows, the most conspicuous features of any 
room, need special thought for their beauty. 

Such thought you have perhaps given them 
in your choice of draperies and curtains. | 

Such thought, too, when you first hung 
them, you may have given to the choice of 
harmonious colors for your window shades. 

But now, as they hang before the light, 
are your window shades as beautiful as when 
you first put them there? Or are they faded 
and streaked with ugly pinhole cracks, spoil- 
ing the effect of the whole room? 


Lasting beauty for a few cents more 


In window shades of durable Brenlin there 
is lasting beauty for your windows. And 
Brenlin costs but a few cents more than 
ordinary shade cloth. Unlike ordinary shade 
cloth, Brenlin has no brittle filling of chalk 
or clay to break and fall out, causing un- 
sightly cracks and pinholes that show in 
glaring relief against the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like finely- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and body 
enough in itself to keep it always straight 
and smooth. 

It resists the constant strain of rolling and 
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unrolling, the jerking and snapping of the 
wind. Rain will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its beautiful 


hues, applied by hand, resist fadinginthesun. © 


Brenlin wears two or three times as long 
as the ordinary shade. It may be had in soft, 
rich colors to harmonize with every in- 
terior scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a dif- 


ferent color on each side, will blend with ~ 


both interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


The name Brenlin is embossed or perforated 
on the edge of every Brenlin shade. If you 
don’t know where to get Brenlin, write us. 

And write today for our booklet,‘‘How to 
Shade and Decorate Your Windows.”’ Sent 
free with samples of Brenlin in different 
colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 


“‘The oldest window shade house in America”’ 4 
2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc............. New York City, N. Y. 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc...................Dallas, Texas 


Brenlin Window Shade Co................Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co....,...........Portland, Oregon 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc..................Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch 8 :Gainor.. ce os eee ote ges. 2 ESLEOTG; RE 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co..................St. Louis, Mo. — 
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The Story of the Biennial 


(Continued from page 85) 


for such a few, few words. And yet—in the 
days that followed, they who had journeyed 
from Shanghai, from Tokyo, from London, 
from Paris, from Russia, from Armenia, from 
the West Indies, from Mexico, from far-off 
islands in the sea, broke bread with their sisters 


of the States, gathered in informal groups for . 


conference on common problems, pondered the 
ways of nations and of men, and pledged 
themselves anew to the task of promoting such 
friendly relations “as must make for peace.” 

Two speakers. one an American noblewoman, 
first become a Russian princess and then a 
refugee of war, and a slip of an Armenian girl 
clad in simple white, probably best interpreted 
the heart of womanhood. It was at the inter- 
national relations luncheon that the Princess 
Cantacuzene and Miss Varsovareau of Armenia 
spoke. She who is the granddaughter of Presi- 
dent Grant, daughter of a soldier, mother of a 
soldier, wife of a Russian prince flung from the 
court of his fathers by fate, but who was also 
a soldier, put fire into her words and stirred 
her hearers: 


Princess Cantacuzene Speaks 


“Many have come to me during these con- 
vention days and said that I with my military 
traditions must be against peace,” she said in 
her low, but clear and musical voice. ‘‘Oh, no, 
I answer you all. I, more than any other 
woman among you, am for peace. I was 
brought up on my mother’s memories of my 
grandmother’s agony during the Civil War. 
My father was a soldier, and I saw my mother 
suffer. I have seen my husband fight in the 
World War. When they brought him home 
from East Prussia mortally wounded, as we 
thought, we both hated war. In one day he 
had given ten years of his life. Then we were 
refugees. And the first thing I saw after we 
had left a war-ridden world and passed] the 
Statue of Liberty into this Jand of peace and 
freedom, was my son of 18 donning the Ameri- 
can uniform. I helped him put it on, knowing 
what it meant . We must be practical. 
Nations, like men, may have their heads in the 
clouds of idealism while their feet of clay 
will bring them to swift fall. We can’t be 
dangerously idealistic, even now. We women 
want peace, but we must have peace with 
security. We can not disarm—yet. We must 
take the first step and watch for a safe place 
for the next one. The World Court is our first 
step. Next is an association—a league, if you 
will—of nations. But I beg of you not to 
minimize our noble traditions. They, too, 
are a means of peace.” 

Child-like and pretty, Miss Varsovareau 
stood upon her chair to be heard, and her voice 
carried to the farthermost parts of the room. 
“T speak for a nation which war has made 
almost extinct,” she said. ‘“Though scattered 
and broken, my people still gather around one 
solid, immovable rock, the young Armenians 
and those few of the old who are left. That 
rock is America. You must lead for us the way. 
You must make your plan for peace arrive.” 

Miss Satow and Dr. Erbina Klota of Japan 
made a strong plea for the women of the feder- 
ation to put aside race prejudice. “America 
is the leader of the Occident,” said the little 
Japanese maiden. “Japan is the leader of the 
Orient. These two great nations, facing one 
another across the sea, must unite in friend- 
ship.” 

Perhaps the most beautiful woman present 
was the Sefiora Aurelia Borgues, whose dark 
eyes glowed as she spoke eloquently for Mexico. 
Then there was stately Madeline’ Veverka, 
who spoke for Czecho-Slovakia, and big and 
blonde Adele Zalenko for Russia, and petite 
Mme. Louise Neveraumont for France. Paul 
Harvey, editor of the International Inter preter, 
who had come from Boston, closed the sym- 


_ posium. 


Of such meetings was this resolution made, 
a resolution that has been placed before the 
great political parties of this country as an 








A treat for your palate— 
a threat for your gums 





ET’S FACE frankly the facts 
about these soft foods that 
we relish so keenly. 

They please our palates, but 
they giveno stimulation to our 
gums—no work to our teeth. 
And it’s lack of stimulation 
that we well can blame for the 
troubles we have with our 
gums today. 


Gums, to remain healthy 
and hard, need a lively circula- 
tion of the blood within their 
walls. The work and massage 
derived from the mastication 
of coarse food once gave this. 
But the rich, creamy concoc- 
tions with which we regale our 
palates today rob our gums of 
that mechanical stimulation. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


PANA Tooth Paste is a dentifrice 

that stimulates your gums as well 
as cleans your teeth, For Ipana con- 
tains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static known and trusted by dentists 
throughout the country. The pres- 
ence of ziratol gives Ipana the power 
to aid in the toning and healing of 
soft or bleeding gums. 

That is why thousands of dentists 
now use and recommend Ipana to 
patients who wish to avoid the troubles 
that follow in the train of the “pink 
toothbrush.” Many practitioners di- 


IPANA: 


TOOTH PASTE 


rect a daily massage of the gums with 
Ipana after the regular cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or tender to the brush, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first 
tube of Ipana. Before you have fin- 
ished using it, you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement. And 
you will be delighted with its fine, 
grit-free consistency, its delicious fla~ 
vor and its clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly 
uf you will forward coupon below. 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO.., Dept. F9 
ZA 42 RectorStreet, New York, N.Y. I 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. | 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 

















“The Pendleton’’—a dining suite in choice ma- 
hogany delightfully expressive of a late XVIII 
century style as interpreted by Duncan Phyfe. 








Entertaining Your Guests 


That inimitable poise which’ marks you as the 
successful hostess— how much it depends on a 
correctly appointed dining room! "With proud 
assurance, you usher in even your most critical 
guests, when your dining suite is a Berkey & Gay 
creation. Its distinguishing quality is at once ex- 
pressive of that perfect taste and correctness so 
inseparable from true hospitality. 














is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production, It is the cus- 
tomer’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 





BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY _ 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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The Story of the Biennial 


expression of united woman’s will and of her 
faith in the policies of her country, but a faith 
backed, it is to be remembered, by a possible 
two million eight hundred thousand votes: 
That all parties not only provide for all pos- 
sible cooperation with all other nations for 
permanent peace, by applying the same 
principle for settlement of differences between 
nations that the United States Constitution 
provides and has proved to be effective between 
sovereign states within the Union, but also 
that all parties include in their platforms a 
plank indorsing American adherence to an — 
international court of justice. : 
In the resolution it is pointed out that 
centuries of civilization have proved that the 
one practical way to establish justice is 
through the parliamentary system, and that 
without an international court of justice war 
can not be eliminated. It also points out that 


security of the home, in which every woman is — 


so vitally concerned, can no longer be de- - 
termined by conditions wholly within the 
national border. 

But the federation is not for disarmament. 
Delegate after delegate, during the various 
discussions that punctuated the business ses- 
sions, so declared. Even Carrie Chapman 
Catt, sometimes called “the great pacifist,” 
in an impassioned speech that stirred her 
audience first to cheers and then to tears, told 
her hearers, ‘‘I do not believe that we should 
lie down and let an enemy walk over us.” 
Qualifying the peace resolution was a second 
one that declared that organized woman’s 
earnest desire for peace does not include ap- 
proval of propaganda given out under the 
guise of peace, but which in reality approaches 
disloyalty to American institutions or an un- 
willingness to defend one’s country in time of 
need. Thus was shown the belief that peace 
may be promoted only through arbitration 
properly policed, and that arbitration itself 
is possible only through agitation and educa- 
tion. Toward this end she had a three-fold 
program: To make through her many indi- 
vidual clubs, a thoughtful study of the history, 
customs, economics and literature and in some 
cases language of other nations; to enroll in 
clubs such as her own, women of other lands; 
and last, to keep uppermost not only in her own 
mind but in the public mind and the minds of 
the young people whom she meets, the magic 
motto of her organization, “Unity in Diversity,” 
that there may come into consciousness a 
belief in that federation of the world that she 
now no longer considers a mere poetic dream. 


The Will to Peace 


There is a certain psychology in a great many 
people thinking and doing the same thing at 
the same time, and therein lies the strength of 
women’s organized effort. For more than two 
years “‘the will to peace” has been an important 
part of her educational work in the individual 


club, making itself felt largely through the 


leadership of Mrs. John Sherman, then edu- 
cation chairman, now president, and her 
division chairmen working through more than 
twenty-one separate ways, whether for the 
eradication of illiteracy, the extension of 
rural education, better homes, libraries, in- 
surance for women, conservation of bird and 
other natural life, waterways, better prepared 
food, better-made clothing. The same idea 
has permeated every other club activity, in- 
cluding that of citizenship, Americanization, 
legislation, public welfare, work for the fine 
arts and especially for more friendly inter- 
national relations. 

Conservation has ever been her watchword 
—this American clubwoman’s—as her club re- 
ports showed, and in her passion for service, 
whether she works directly to save from de- 
struction or commercial interests California’s 
redwoods, the Hudson’s great palisades, In-- 
diana’s sand-dunes, the waters of Niagara or 
of the Yellowstone, the forests of her fathers, 
the heritage of the Indians, or the very wild 
flowers that grow in the field and at her feet, 








Served with cream or rich 
milk Grape-Nuts gives 
you in most delicious form 
the essentials of a well- 
balanced ration. 





An Eminent Physician says: 


_ “Grape-Nuts is an excellent food 
to eat everyday—a simple nourish- 
ing food that in no way overtaxes 

the digestion and yet supplies an 
x abundance of working power. 


“The form in which the carbo- 
hydrates occur in Grape-Nuts — 
dextrinized—renders their nour- 
ishment available to the weakest 
or most abused digestion.” 


“Your teeth, like any other part 

of your body; need exercise to 
keep them healthy,” says a distin- 
guished dentist. ““That is what I 
- Jike about Grape-Nuts— it requires 
_ good, hard chewing. 


“When you eat Ce a for 
ie breakfast you give your mouth 
regular daily ‘ setting up exercises.’ 
Chewing the crisp, hard grains 
_ stimulates the teeth and gums and 
tarts a normal flow of the pro- 
ctive alkaline juices of the mouth 
glands. This means a clean, 
healthy mouth, and, incidentally, 
Bee pe start as the whole dr 











Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereai Co., Inc. 


For illness, depression, failure—choose the wrong kind 
of food. For health, happiness, efficiency — choose the 


right kind of food. 


Upon the carbohydrates (a great part of which comes 
from the grains) we depend for our power for mental 
and physical work. At least one-third of our nourish- 
ment should come from them. 


Yet in order to give the body the nourishment it 
needs, they must be prepared right; otherwise they may 
manufacture instead actual poisons that lead to illness. 


A delicious food —easy to digest 


ORE than three-fourths of the 

content of Grape-Nuts (made of 
wheat and malted barley) are these 
precious carbohydrates, and—what is 
of supreme importance—in the form 
which your body most easily and com- 
pletely turns into nourishment. 

In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates 
have been dextrinized—scientifically 
broken down into the form most suit- 
able to the needs of your digestive 
organs. The carbohydrates are at 
once thoroughly digested and absorbed 
into strength and vitality. 

Grape-Nuts gives you nourishment 
without forming injurious acids—dan- 


Free —Sample Offer 


Send today for four of the individ- —— 


gerous poison. Even if you have 
abused your body with difficult foods, 
you can digest Grape-Nuts quickly 
and easily. 

Served with milk or cream in the 
morning, a bowlful of Grape-Nuts gives 


you just the nourishment your body 


needs. Eat it every day and see how 
much more healthy and alive you are— 
mentally and physically. 

All grocers have Grape-Nuts. All 
hotels and restaurants serve it in indi- 
vidual packages of a single portion, The 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 


E BAL — an bo 
ual packages—free. Enough Grape- \ stU S Agee 1 packae 
Nuts for four nourishing break- | O “le see™ qria 
fasts. Free offer also includes book Bat a 


of 101 delicious recipes selected 


from 80,000 prepared by house- 
wives who regularly serve Grape- 
Nuts. 
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VA do Ilove it? First of all, because it wasa gitt 
from you—a gift around which my whole mod- 
ernized kitchen has been built. And it told me, as few 
things could have done, how eager you were to spare 
me any unnecessary work. 

Then, I love it for its snowy, shining beauty —thesatin- 
white of its enamel; the smooth, immaculate surface of 
its porceliron table top; the gay blue stenciled decora- 
tions; the bright hardware; the sparkling drawer pulls. 

But, most I love it for the things it does for me—a 
service that even the fascinating Sellers booklet I had 
sent for could not fully describe. It is almost as though 
I had by my side a faithful human helper, who watched 
every move and anticipated every need. 

Who would expecta shelf to move forward to save me 
from stooping? Yet my Sellers Base Shelf Extender does 
that. Who would expeét a table top to widen because I 
need more working room? Or 
drawers beneath that tabletop to 
come forward with it,to save me 
an awkward struggle? Yet my 
Sellers Telescoping Porceliron 
Table Top and Automatic Ex- 
tending Drawer Seétion do that. 
_ If I had planned my Sellers 
myself, wouldleverhavethought 








The Sellers KlearFront, with 
the telescoping Porceliron 


worktable, gives 42% 


t more 
working surface, 



































What a joy the mod- 
ernized kitchen is! Gonz 
are the old-time built-in 
cupboards, with their in- 
elastic space. In their 
place are the Sellers Cabi- 
net and the Sellers Utility 
Closets — costing only 
about half as much; port~ 
eble, adaptable; master- 
pieces of fine cabinet- 
work, and filled with con- 
veniences that no built-in 
cupboards can offer. 


to put a plush-lined silverware drawer in it? To place 
Ant-proof Casters on it? To give my- 
self nearly one-half more working 
space as the Pence ee KlearFront 
does? And if I had thought of the 
KlearFront, would it have occurred to 
me to line it with Porceliron like the 
table covering? Could I ever have 
imagined the Dust-proof Base Top, the 
Lowering Flour Bin, the Disappearing 
Roll Curtain and countless other con- 
veniences that help me every day? 

Indeed, no! My Sellers gives me a 
helpfulness far greater than I could 
ever have thought of for myself—and 
for that, I love it. 

* * * 

The Sellers booklet, “Your Kitchen 
as It Should Be,” describing the mod- 
ernized kitchen, built around the Sellers 








The 


new Sellers 


with its “Fifteen Famous Features,” and 
the Sellers Utility Closets, will be. sent 
free to anyone who asks. 

G.1. Setters & Sons Co., Elwood, Ind. 


Canadian Branch: 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


SE Litas 
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Utility Closets —cost - 
less than built-in 
closets and turn waste 
floor space into useful 
and convenient stor- 
age cupboards for 


dishes, linens, clean- 
ing things or clothes. 
Finished in white en- 
amel, walnut or oak, 
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there is always in her heart that higher and 
more insistent call, to conserve human life, 
which only she can give. Thus does the 
mother-heart of the world beat in‘ unison, 
making real to her the ideals of a federation 
that man, more commercial-minded and less 
humanitarian, has not yet fathomed. 

She knows that war, by its brutal breaking 
of family ties, its tearing at heartstrings, and 
its general destruction and burdens placed 
upon the unborn, touches more deeply than 
anything else all that woman holds dear. 
So she considers it a question—a political 
question—about which every housewife must 
concern herself. And in her ten days’ program 
and the board meetings that follow this, she 
managed to weave constant mention, not only 
of her new goal, world peace and universal 
membership, but of the old, old goal, home 
betterment. 

Only one new department of work, that of 
the American Home, was added to her activ- 
ities. This, an outgrowth of the Better Homes 
movement launched so successfully last year 
and observed by women wherever there is a 
woman’s club, will have as chairman, Mrs. 
Maggie Barry of Texas.. Three divisions have 
been named, each to be in charge of an expert: 
(1) Home Economics Teaching; (2) Home 
Extension Service; (3) Home-Making, this to 
have a committee on Education in the Home, 
and specialists to spread the gospel of nutrition, 
textiles, insurance and budget. 

“Woman’s place is in the home,” that age- 
old argument of men flung in humor or derision 
at the ‘new woman” some years ago during 
her suffrage struggle, is now being taken up 
by the clubwoman and suffragist herself as a 
serious new slogan and basis of her every effort, 
even for peace or prohibition. Under that very 
caption Mrs. Edward Franklin White, chair- 
man of legislation, deputy attorney-general 
of Indiana, and newly-elected vice-president 
of the federation, opened her campaign for 
needed laws, and as vice-chairman and co- 
founder of the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement, pleaded with club 
leaders to arouse the indifferent stay-at-home 
woman to become a voter, if only for the up- 
holding of the Volstead law. 


Women and Prohibition 


Another speaker said: “Our country is 
again in danger; its laws disregarded, the 
Constitution threatened, public opinion per- 
verted, the ideals of the nation shattered by 
“an enemy within. The woman power of 
America is needed. - Prohibition has ceased 
to be a sentiment, or a theory, or a philosophy. 
It is a law. It is a part of the Constitution 
of our country. Enforcement of it is no longer 
a sentiment It is no longer a controversy. 
It is a plain, practical problem. Prohibition 
is none of these things it once was; it has be- 
come politics. that immediately touches the 
home. Each of you has a vote, and that vote 
with righteousness on your side can bring 
anything you want in this Republic of ours.” 

The woman who is not interested in politics 
is not interested in her home sufficiently to 
protect it, Dr. Catt and Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer pointed out during the citizenship 
sessions. And in her formal address, ‘The 
Three I’s,” Dr. Catt listed as the great handi- 
caps to woman citizenship and home better- 
ment, “Indifference, Ignorance, and Ineffi- 
Gency,” which club leaders must combat. 

Any doubt as to how the home-makers of the 
country feel about prohibition and its enforce- 
ment was dispelled during a spectacular eve- 
ning when a paid employee of the Association 
Opposed to Prohibition forced herself into the 
hall and by telegram sent to the president on 
the platform demanded a hearing. The mes- 
sage was read out in meeting with a reminder 
that only delegates were given the privilege 
of the floor. But to rebuke the offending one 
there was introduced and unanimously passed 
by the delegate body a resolution restating 
the federation’s stand for prohibition and its 









Only $1.00 for this shining 
white, durable, Sanitrox 
Child’s Eating Set. If your 
dealer does not have it in 
stock, send us his name and 
$3.00 for each set ordered. 
Sent prepaid to you, any- 
where in the United States. 


‘See, Bobbie, this is my very own 





What child does not delight in her ‘‘very own”’ 
dishes? Particularly when they are dainty and 
handy to use, yet so sturdy the occasional “‘acci- 
dent” leaves them whole and shining! 


This attractive little Sanitrox Eating Set consists 
of one 8-inch deep plate with cup and saucer. It is 
graceful in shape, pleasing to use, and its glistening 
white surface has all the remarkable durability of 
the famous Sanitrox enameled cooking utensils. 


Has the strength of steel— 
the shining cleanliness of glass 


All Sanitrox utensils are built on a base of solid 
steel. Their almost diamond-hard surface is immac- 
ulately clean, and easy to keep clean. Impervious 
even to odors. Absolutely proof against food acids. 
Durable as they are beautiful—a joy to use, anda 
downright economy to own. 


Write for interesting booklet, “The Beautiful and Durable Ware’’ 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 
Dept. H9, Terre Haute, Indiana 





o is 


—the beautiful 
and durable 


Ware 


In using advertisements see page 6 12 


Sanitrox plate, cup and saucer!” 


c 


Make yours 

a Sanitrox kitchen 
You can begin now by 
adding one new piece 
each month, or as 
many do, make it a 
point to replace each 
worn-out utensil with 
ashining piece of San- 
itrox. You have no 
idea how soon your 
kitchen will take ona 
new look ofspick-and- 
span clean-ness. 








Glistening Metal-Glass ona Heart of Steel 
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Milk for Health, made DELICIOUS! 
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Every child would rather have a dish of 
delicious Junket than a glass of milk. 


Yet Junket is simply milk but in a more 
appetizing form. Also, it is better prepared 
for more ready and complete assimilation. 


* So give them all the Junket they want. It is one of 
the very best health foods that you can possibly give 
a growing child. 


And Junket serves as a delightful dessert for adults, 
too. Everyone should consume more milk: here is a 
dainty, attractive form in which to serve it. Junket 
is appetizing even where raw milk is not. 


The little package of 10 Junket Tablets is a good 
friend for every housewife to keep handy—and_ use 
often. It provides a very economical way of making 
an endless variety of Junket desserts. 





Try This 

Vanilla Junket with Peaches 
and Cream 
Vanilla Junket powder 


Junket Powder offers convenience in preparation. 


1 pkg. The required sugar, flavor, etc., are already added. 









2 tab‘espoonfuls powdered 2 bie SS : = 
sugar You simply stir in warm milk and let set! Comes in 6 

Sliced peaches, sweetened Saree. i 3 

eainkeriiile different, pure flavors, at l5c a package. 

1 cupful eream 

Almond extract If your grocer does not yet carry Junket Powder, 

Warm the milk slightly, dis- 7 >9.0{]x7 H i j ack hi 

Sone fh tee ae he can easily get it, and will if you but ask him. 

and pour each dessert glass i - 4 

Beary full bel sa) rant Send 4c and grocer’s name and address and we will 

n, en oh) 1 ce OX. A 

Whip the cream, sugar, and mail samples of both Tablets and Powder. Ask for 

a few drops of almond extré ; : 

mlatrieecs. hoster anthr ace free copy of Illustrated Recipe Booklet. 

At serving time fill up the 

fiasses with the sliced and 

sweetened peaches and deco- 


rate top with the cream. 
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The Story of the Biennial 


enforcement, this being seconded separately 
by a standing vote of every state delegation, 
and by delegates of every territorial and island 
possession. 

Not quite so universal was the sentiment for 
moving picture censorship, although the 
women were agreed that something should be 
done. In the end there was passed a resolu- 
tion to make a study of the federal censorship 
bill and authorizing the incoming administra- 
tion to submit recommendations concerning 
it. The federation is a peaceable body, and 
the first public disagreement rippling the 
placid proceedings was injected by Rupert 
Hughes and Gene Stratton-Porter. These, 
representing California writers, had been 
invited by the press department to speak 
on some phase of publicity. But both these 
famous novelists, being producers also, pre- 
ferred to speak on censorship, expounding 
opposite views. Mr. Hughes pleaded for art 
for art’s sake and opposed censorship. Mrs. 
Porter came back with an equally strong plea 
for censorship “that will make pictures. safe 
for decent people.” Both were roundly ap- 
plauded, and each no doubt felt he had the 
better of the argument until the local press 
took up the controversy and the federation 
informally rallied to Mrs. Porter’s attitude. 


The Club Women Themselves 


But in the main, there was little sensation, 
the huge machinery of the biennial and its 
business moving with precision that amazed 
the few men who managed to be present. 
There were no resolutions on bobbed hair or 
cigarettes for women, in spite of prodding | 
from the press. No clubwomen were seen 
smoking, and it is probable that few if any of 
them smoke. They were well dressed. As 
some one said, “There is not a dowdy one 
among them.” An encouraging thing was 
the evidence of much more brown hair than 
usual among the great quantities of gray. 
Years ago the federation biennial was called 
“the gray-haired convention.” Most of its 
members are still mature women, a fact ac- 
counted for by the need of the young mother 
who is also a club woman to confine her club 
work largely to herown community. But there 
is noticed more and more youth in its midst. 
The youngest delegate at Los Angeles was 14, 
the oldest 84, both equally interested in daily 
proceedings, a fact that greatly puzzled the men. 

Some thirty-four resolutions in all were 
adopted by the convention, showing the or- 
ganized ladies of the land a resolute body, as 
one of them claimed. But all was not 
drudgery or discussion. There were high 
days and holy days, and time for play as 
well as work. Then, too, there was music— 
Cadman and Carrie Jacobs Bond, Raymond 
Knock and Amy Neill, Olga Slobodaskaja, 
Gertrude Ross, Arthur Farwell, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Schumann-Heink and Galli 
Curci each sang at the great Hollywood 
Bowl, where also the memorial services were 
held. Here on a Sabbath afternoon, under 
a summer sky, among the silent hills, was con- 
secrated anew the true spirit of America and 
of American motherhood. Some were present 
who recalled that it was in Hollywood Bowl, 
five years before, that the women of the country 
first dedicated their lives officially to the holy 
cause of peace, that it was in Hollywood Bowl 
that President Harding gave his parting mes- 
sage to the world, asking passionately and 
with: almost dying breath for more of the 
Christ practise, a more abiding reverence for 
God in the affairs of men and nations. Here, 
in the great sanctuary of nature, more than 
anywhere else, was felt the influence of woman’s 
growing power, “cast bravely in the balance, 
destined, in God’s time, to raise the sun of 
reason above the storm of war” and in the 
meantime to make the home a safer place 
in which to bring forth happy, healthy children. 
Surely an ambition worthy not only of three 
million women, but of all the women of all 
the world! 
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FICE 
Send the coupon below for a free 
sample of Diamond Crystal Salt. — 

_ Make the test described in the leaf- 
let that comes with it. Compare 
Diamond Crystal with the salt you 
have been using—for whiteness, for 
_. texture, and for taste. In three 
_ minuies you will see vital differ- 
ences that you never suspected. You 
_ will find it easy to understand why 
Diamond Crystal develops finer 
flavor in foods 


The most important single element 












in controlling food flavors 


—yet women know least about it! 


Bread without salt, meat without salt—you 
know how tasteless they are! And so you 


use salt, not to get a salt taste, but to bring 


out and intensify food flavors. 


But do you know that there are vital dif- 
ferences in kinds of salt in their ability to do 
this? Many women don’t; they know least 
about this one thing that has most to do with 
the flavors of the foods they serve. 


Yet itis surprisingly easy to recognize these 
differences! You can see them—you can feel 
them—you can taste them—when you com- 

_pare Diamond Crystal Salt with the kind 
you are using. Send for the free sample now. 


Why the differences? 


Diamond Crystal Salt is made from the 
finest natural salt by an exclusive patented 
process which removes all impurities and 
stertlizes each tiny flake. 


‘Diamond Crystal Salt 


thals 


So Diamond Crystal is remarkably pure. 
That shows in its pure whiteness. And being 
pure, it is mild; it does not burn your lips and 
sting your tongue as ordinary salts do. 


Moreover, this special process makes Dia- 
mond Crystal in delicate flakes, not in the 
hard, gritty cubes of ordinary salt. So Dia- 
mond Crystal dissolves more quickly, pene- 
trates your foods completely to bring out all 
their delicate natural flavors. 


Mail the coupon today 


We want you to prove these facts yourself. 
Mail the coupon now. Besides the generous 
sample we will send you a leaflet describing 
interesting salt tests you can easily make, 
also a helpful booklet, “101 Uses for Salt.” 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “The Salt that’s all 
Salt,”’ St. Clair, Michigan. 


| Diamond Crystal] Salt Co., Dept. A-9 
St. Clair, Mich. 


I’m willing to test your salt against mine. Send sample of Diamond Crystal and 


booklet, free, to 
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At your grocer’s in round handy-pouring car- have a full-size package of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
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What Impression of You | 
Does He Carry Away? 


pes so easy for a woman to neglect 
M the little things that count so much 
in her husband's esteem. Why should 
any woman let the romance of wedded 
life die out by sheer neglect—a careless 
appearance at breakfast—a dingy neg- 
ligee, or soiled shapeless slippers? 
Some women who are extremely fas- 
tidious about every detail of their ap- 
pearance later in the day, are careless 
about the way they look in the morn- 
ing. They forget that early impres- 
sions are strongest, and the memory 
a man takes with him as he leaves 
Se in the morning is the memory 
that lasts all day. And 
he can't help but make 
unfavorable compari- 
Baia ncaa Oo when he comes in 
satin that combines _contact with other 
smartness and comfort. : 
women during the day. 
What is more im- 
portant to your’ successful morning 
appearance than trim, shapely, snug- 
fitting slippers? Men do notice and 
admire a smart, colorful slipper that is 
fresh, new and trim in fit—just as he 
dislikes one that is old, 
dingy, and “sloppy” 
in appearance. 
Do you realize how 
remarkably Daniel 





Green has met the Many women favor the 


classic lines of this satin 


feminine love of the “Hr press” Slipper 
exquisite in a charm- 
ing array of attractive styles and allur- 
ing new fabrics? And the best part of 
all, they do not only appeal to your 
sense of daintiness, but to your 
sense of economy as well. 
No wonder many 
women insist on hav- 
=. ing several pairs of 
Paintyandunusual colon “these = chatmire new 


combinations give this felt 


moccasin a new vogue slippers. But their 








real economy lies in the extra 
months of service they will give 
you. Judged by this standard, thou- 
sands of women tell us that Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers are the cheapest slippers 
for the house that can be bought. 

So that you can fully realize the ex- 
tra wear that we socarefully build into 
every pair of Daniel Green Comfy 
Slippers, we have devised our new 
“Mileage” Test. Your dealer will 
gladly explain it to you, and also 
show you the many new 
styles and color com- 
binations that have 
recently been brought 





The cuban. heel of this : : . 
smart satin ‘‘opera™’ out in Daniel Green 
slipper gives it a touch 


eficictiactiant Comfy Slippers. 


DANIEL GREENE BDsi@OEscO: 
DOLGEVIULE SNma@ 


New York Sales Office Boston Sales Office Chicago Sales Office 
116 East 13th Street 10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 
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| The Senator’s Wife 


(Continued from page 37) 


and openly expressed: criticism on the part 
of one member of the committee at even 
giving them a hearing; but Senator Smoot, 
with imperturbable calm, reminded the com- 
mittee that it had announced at the outset 
that all proposals would be accepted for con- 
sideration, and the chairman, Mr. Charles B. 
Warren, our ambassador to Mexico, upheld 
him. And so the proceedings continued. 

Grouped about the speaker’s chair in the 
beautiful oak-paneled council chamber of the 
city hall sat the members of the committee, 
from every state in the Union. There were 
many faces familiar to me here, too—Senator 
Oddie, Senator Gooding, Senator Fess, Senator 
Watson, Speaker Gillette, Representative 
Ogden Mills. All through ‘the long, dreary 
afternoon they listened with perfect courtesy, 
impartiality and patience, uninfluenced by the 
fact that they would be obliged to remain in 

session the entire night in order to be ready 

to submit the finished platform to the Conven- | 
tion the following day. The Woman’s Party | 
presented, with only a few short, urgent | 
speeches of recommendation, the one “‘plank”’ 

to which it is unalterably pledged, and which 

it is to submit before each of the following 

political conventions—the so-called “Equal 

Rights bill.” 

The League of Women Voters—which also 
appeared later before the Democratic Conven- 
tion—not only came out flatly against the 
Equal Rights bill, which it considers “prejudi- 
cial to women’s labor laws and to social welfare | 
‘legislation,’ but likewise offered planks in | 
support of American entrance into the World | 
Court, prompt ratification of the Child Labor 
amendment, creation of a federal bureau of | 
education, and several other subjects, so you | 
see their program is much more comprehensive. | 

The report of this Committee on Resolutions 
was much the most important feature of the 
second day of the Convention. When Mr. 
Mondell, the Permanent Chairman, after hav- 
ing given his able and well-delivered address, 
called for its report, he was informed that it 
was not ready, and the Convention, well aware 
that some disagreement had arisen, was ad- 
journed until evening. 

This disagreement was largely caused by 
Wisconsin, which stuck to its guns, or rather, 
to the platform to which I have already 
alluded. “The platform which I am about 
to present,” said Mr. Warren when, at nine 
o’clock, he finally faced the Convention, ‘‘is 

approved by all the members of the Resolu- 
tions Committee—except one.” 
The band struck up “Hail, hail, the gang’s 





all here,” and some one in the gallery sang out 
““All except Wisconsin.” 

It took like wildfire. Soon the whole hall was 
singing it, 


“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here, 
All except Wisconsin, 
All except Wisconsin.” 


The Republican Platform 


Mr. Mondell’s gavel began to descend with 
real force. Mr. Warren, after order had been 
restored, began to read the party platform. 
The Woman’s Party must have been dis- 
appointed, for their plank was not mentioned; 
and also the representatives from the Philip- 
pines, since independence for them was not 
approved. On the other hand, the League of 
Women Voters must have been very happy, 
for the establishment of a federal bureau of 
education was definitely recommended. The 
platform is a long and ponderous document, 
and it is hardly to be expected that you will 


have allits provisions at your finger-tips during 


the coming campaign, but there are a few with 
which you should certainly be familiar and 
which I am accordingly quoting from the 
summary which seems to me the best that I 
have seen: 

“American adherence to the World Court 
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Your teeth show so much—keep them white and sound with Pebeco | 


Now you can prevent 





Steichen 


Dry Mouth that 
leads to tooth decay 


By stimulating the natural 
fluids this tooth paste keeps 
your whole mouth healthy 


Dentists and physicians now 
know that only your own 
mouth glands can keep your 
mouth and teeth permanent- 
ly clean. 


Normally your mouth 
glands should be working all 
the time, constantly flushing 
your mouth. 


But in almost everyone to- 
day modern diet has serious- 
ly weakened these glands. 

Our mouths have become 
dry. And the teeth have been 
left exposed to the acids of 
decay. It is only recently that 






* 


Free Offer 


this simple natural way has 
been found by which you 
can gently aid the glands to 
protect your teeth. 


Brushing is not enough 


The effects of ordinary cleaning are 
over the minute you stop brushing. But 
with Pebeco, every day your glands 
flow more normally. Your mouth is no 
longer dry. 


The natural alkaline fluids counteract 
the acids of decay as fast as they form. 
And your teeth are kept not only white 
and shining—but safe. 


Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. 
Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Send Coupon for Free Generous Tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. C-6 ! 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. } 


Send me free your new large sized } 
sample tube of Pebeco. : 
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BUILT IN YOUR: BATHROOM WALLS 






nice as ours?’’ 


HEN you first see Fairfacts Fixtures, their 

beauty and harmony of design will make 
you want them, But not until they are in- 
stalled in your own bathroom walls can you 
fully appreciate their constant, every day con- 
venience. Then you will wonder how you ever 
got along without them. 

Fairfacts Fixtures never have to be replaced. Made 
of solid china, they never develop surface cracks or 
become tarnished or chipped. Their glistening, snow- 
white surface is kept spotless by the touch of a damp 
cloth. 

There is a complete line to meet every bathroom 
need—soap holders, sponge holders, paper holders, 
shelves, towel bars, tumbler and tooth brush holders 
and many combinations. 


Fairfacts Fixtures are installed by tile contractors 


when your house is built or remodeled. We have 
prepared a booklet ‘‘The Perfect Bathroom’’ which 
will tell you all about Fairfacts Fixtures. Write for 
it today. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY INC., Manufacturers 
Dept. K-4 234-236 West 14th Street New York City 
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The Senator’s Wife 


as recommended by President Coolidge (but 
repudiation of the League of Nations). 

“Declaration for rigid enforcement of law, 
but without specific mention of prohibition. 

“Scientific readjustment of railroad rates’ 
schedules with a view of encouragement of 
agriculture and basic industries without im- 
pairment of railroad traffic. 

“Enactment of measures to place agriculture 
on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries and government assistance to the 
reorganization of the marketing system and in 
diversification of crops. 

“Reaffirmation of the belief in the protective 
tariff policy, with a safeguard authorizing the 


| President to adjust duties to prevent excessive 


taxes and too high customs duties. 
“Progressive reduction of the taxes of all 
people as rapidly as may be, and the placing 


| of the federal tax system on a sound, peace- 


time basis. 
“Renewal of a pledge to give the wounded 
and disabled war veterans ‘that full measure 


| of care guaranteed by an effective administra- 


tion to which his patriotic services and sacri- 
fices entitle him.’ 
“Opposition to nationalization or govern- 


| ment ownership of public utilities.” 


Nominating President Coolidge 


The great event of the morning session on 
the third day-of the Convention was, of course, 
the speech nominating President Coolidge to 
succeed himself, delivered by Marion Leroy 
Burton, head of the University of Michigan— 
a slim, spare man, red-haired and slightly 


| stooping, not unlike the President himself in 


general appearance, except that he is larger 


| and more animated. His address was a master-- 


piece, not only in subject matter and literary 
form, but in the superb manner of its delivery. _ 
Dr. Burton spoke without notes, cutting the 
prepared speech already given out to the press 
almost in half, and adding spontaneously epi- 
gram and retort, quotation and allusion. The 
virility, the animation, with which he fairly— 


| literally as well as figuratively—sprang to the 


center of the stage, fired the Convention; 
welded it at white heat from a shapeless mass 
to a useful weapon, and hurled it out to serve 
its party through the country. There had 
been a demonstration, lasting twenty minutes, 
at the first mention of the name of President 
Coolidge when the platform was read the night 
before. But it was nothing to the demonstra- 
tion which greeted Dr. Burton’s remarks about 
him. Steadily, in volume and in frequency, 
the applause grew as he made point after point 
of his speech. 

And with his final words, “I have the dis- 
tinction to present as candidate to succeed him- 
self{—Calvin Coolidge,” the torrents of enthusi- 
asm burst all bounds. The delegates and alter- 
nates began to stream into the aisles, headed 
by the standards of their states. The galleries, 
shouting, waved fans, programs, handkerchiefs, 
scraps of paper—anything they could lay their 
hands on. The colored lights, controlled from 
an unseen source, began to flood the hall 
with the ruby-colored and sapphire-shaded 
shafts of glory. The organ began to play 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and every one 
took up the refrain. Who says we are not a 
singing people? Over and over again I saw 
the statement disproved at the Convention. 


| We sang, and we sang not only because we 


wanted to, but because we simply could not 
help it. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the two final 
sessions at any length, because you know 
already the main facts of what happened: 
that Lowden was nominated vice-president 
on the second ballot in the afternoon, and that 
he positively refused to accept the nomination; 
that a third session was called for the evening, 
and General Dawes nominated on the third 
ballot—a man so ably fitted for the post that 
his well-known qualifications speak for them- 
selves. But I do want to add just this: I can 
not deny—it would not be honest to try to do 
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When Listerine meets the arrogant onion 
—make this test yoursel} 





As a perspiration deodorant 
simply douse on clear Listerine 
with a towel or washcloth. It 
evaporates quickly and does 
what you desire. 


S a matter of fact, Listerine is 
really a much more remark- 
able deodorant than many 

of our advertisements have repre- 
sented it to be. 

For example, have you ever made 
this test with an onion?—Cut open 
an onion. Rub a bit of it on your 
hand. You know how hard this 
odor is to remove! Then apply some 
clear Listerine. The onion odor 
immediately disappears. 

This simple test will increase your 
present respect for Listerine as a 
deodorant. It demonstrates in a 


* LISTERINE 


most graphic way why Listerine is 
so effective for halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). 

It will show you, too, why 
Listerine is being adopted more and 
more as a safe, effective and refresh- 
ing perspiration deodorant. 

Try it this latter way some day 
when you haven’t time for a tub 
or shower—or when these are not 
accessible. See how clean and re- 
freshed it makes you feel, and it 
takes only a moment.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louts, 
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FLY-TOX fits Flies, 
Moths Mosquitoes 


and other Household Insects 


A cloudlike mist of FLY-TOX sprayed upward 
into any room relieves it from the annoyance of 
insects. 


In the dining room, FLY-TOX is used where 
the presence of a single fly is disagreeable. In the 
guest chamber, too, where restful sleep is so grat- 
ifying to a week-end visitor. But the really pru- 
dent, perfect hostess does not stop there. She has 
every room and closet in the house sprayed with 
FLY-TOX. It gives her that contented feeling of 


utter cleanliness and satisfaction. 


In town and in the country, from the great es? 
tates to the cottage by the sea, everywhere in fact, 
FLY-TOX is used as a guarantee of summertime 
comfort and vacation pleasures. 


That clear, fragrant, mist-like cloud of FLY> 
TOX, though harmless to humans and animals, is 
fatal to flies, moths, mosquitoes, ant, roaches, 
water bugs, etc. 








FLY-TOX 


Oh 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio 
The Rex Company, Kansas City, Missouri ri 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Co., Payette, Idaho 
California Rex Spray Co., _ Benicia, Calif. 
Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., 

Wenatchee, Wash. 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ont. 
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This trial spray ch bottle, 
makes FLY-TOX available for 
immediate use 








FLY-TOX was developed at 
The Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research by the Rex Fel- 
lowship. 


FLY-TOX is sold by your 
grocer and druggist. Half pint, 
50c—pint, 75c—quart, $1.25. 
Atrial sprayer is free. The im- 
proved FLY-TOX Hand Spray- 
er is recommended—price 40c. 
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The Senator’s Wife | 


so—that I feel a great mistake was made in 
allowing the impression to be spread abroad 
for a week that the vice-presidency—the 
second highest office in our country, perhaps 
in the world—was going begging. But, after 
all, the incident is not, as many people who 
ought to know better are claiming, without 
precedent. I believe that the vice-presidency 
has been definitely and irrevocably declined 
after it was offered—in one case ten days after 
—five times already. What is still more 
to the point, it is silly to enlarge on the manner 
of nomination when the nominee himself is 
entirely suitable. Neither loyal Republicans 
nor fair-minded Democrats should allow 
themselves to do so. And es far as I am con- 


cerned, I am entirely ready to keep cool with _ 


Coolidge, and warm up with Helen Maria! 


The Democratic Convention 


But you, of course, intend to do nothing of 
the sort, so I doubly wish that you might have 
“come along” to New York, to me the most 
wonderful city in the world; for it was looking 
its proud best, every building swathed in flags, 
Fifth Avenue and Washington Square trans- 
figured with sparkling blue and yellow lights 
festooned on long garland-like wires between 
the standards where the shields and flags of 
every state, with the American flag and the 
blue and yellow flag of New York, were tri- 
umphantly grouped together. New York, like 
Cleveland, outdid itself in hospitality, and no 
one who partook of this hospitality will ever 
forget it. But, after all, Madison Square 
Garden, the huge structure which was the 
scene of the “gathering of the clans,” was the 
greatest center of interest and importance, 
and I shall be glad all my life that I was able 
to go there. 

A more marked contrast to Cleveland’s 
Public Hall, with its austere simplicity and lack 
of decorations, could hardly be conceived; 
for the Garden was literally covered with flags 
large and small, from top to bottom; Chinese 
lanterns, blue and yellow, and portraits of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and Wilson were 
suspended from the rafters. And, at the end 
of the first singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” beautifully rendered by Anna Case 
of the Metropolitan Opera, thousands and 
thousands of other flags, not more than six 
inches long, were released from the folds in 
the ceiling where they had been concealed, 
and came fluttering down over the audience. 
It was a thrilling and beautiful sight, and, 
following closely upon the wonderful invoca- 
tion of Cardinal Hayes, made a very deep 
impression upon me. 

Again, as in Cleveland, I found myself sur- 


rounded with friends on the speakers’ plat- . 


form: Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of the National 
committeeman, whom the people of Tennes- 
see—and indeed of the country—have as much 
cause to admire as they do her husband— 
always one of the best-dressed women in 
official life, and looking especially lovely in a 
black hat, a filmy black dress patterned with 
pink roses, and a black lace cape with a white 
fur collar; Mrs. Kendrick of Wyoming, just 
back from a wonderful trip to Europe, full of 


enthusiastic descriptions of her presentation — 


at Court in England and Spain, which brought 
back happy memories of the delightful experi- 
ences I had in both countries myself last 
summer; the charming committeewoman from 
New Mexico, Mrs. Collins, bursting with pride 
—as well she might be—over the achievements 
of Mrs. Soledad Chacon, the Secretary of 
State, who is the acting Governor during the 
absence of Governor Hinkle of New Meng 
at the Convention; Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, 
one of the ablest, as well as one of the finest, 
women in public life today; the Swansons of 
Virginia; the Merediths of Iowa; the Pittmans 
of Nevada; the temporary chairman, Senator 
Harrison of Mississippi, whose fulminating 
“keynote” speech against Republicans and all 
their works will probably leave him as person- 


ally popular as ever on “the opposite side of thes 









“List to 


Let Mrs. Frances Caplan of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., tell you in her own words how it 
happened. 


“Tn order to keep my little son, who has a weak 
heart, away from excitement, and at the same time 
pleasantly occupied outdoors, I resurrected an old 
discarded kitchen table, Valsparred it, and in a cozy 
corner up on the roof Bobby and I played many a 
game on the nice shiny table. We had many a 
meal up there, too, and I taught him his A-B-C’s. 


“One day my husband came home and said we 
would have to sell our furniture as the office was 
planning to send him to Chicago for a several years’ 
stay. We brought down the old table to hold the 
cut glass during the sale, intending to leave it in the 
rooms after everything was sold. You can imagine 
my astonishment when one woman asked me would 
TI sell her the table. And all I had done to it after 
its long stay on the roof, exposed to the elements, 
was to wipe it off with a dust cloth!” 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes inthe World 


the Tale of an Old Pine Table” 


Fancy an ordinary kitchen table—five 
years old—selling for almost double. its 
original cost after half a year on a roof top! 

' And all because of a coat of Valspar Var- 
nish-Stain! 


Mrs, Caplan’s letter is only one of hun- 
dreds we have received telling of the great 
satisfaction given by Valspar... Varnish- 
Stains. You, too, will find them invaluable 
in brightening up and making new again 
the woodwork and furniture about the house. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are Valspar itself 
plus beautiful transparent stains. With 
one stroke of the brush you Valspar and 
stain, bringing out the full beauty of the 
grain. 


These Varnish-Stains are ideal for finish- 
ing floors, furniture and all woodwork in- 
doors and out. They are waterproof and 
accident-proof and can be washed freely with 
hot water and soap. They are easy to apply 
and come in:—Light Oak, Dark Oak, Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. 


Send the coupon for a sample can— 
enough to finish a small table or chair. 


Send for Sample Can 
Color Chart 


and 
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ew York 























VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave.,N 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each of 
Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel 
supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color 
Charts, 15¢ extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 





Valspar-Stain 
Choose 1 Color....... 
Clear Valspar 0 


Valspar-Enamel 1] 















Dealecsae Name iacieleleejelelerialeleiselersic won leC@hoose ld Colores: 
\ y ap (Address tom not ets uth eanctins ....... | Valspar Booklet 0 
ARNISH- S AIN Fea Us Par OM Your Name......... Soisteleleleteiere Relsioietere G. H. 9-24 





The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 
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Have You Seen The 
New Masland Rugs? 


Here are beautiful, soft, woven, wool pile rugs. Seamless and 
extraordinarily durable. Rich in the designs and colorings of the 
Orient. Suggestive of all the magic weavery of the East! 

All these qualities and yet so reasonable in price that they are 
within the means of every woman who loves beautiful things. 


The exclusive Masland Method—a revolutionary develop- 
ment in rug making, has made possible this modern miracle. By 
this Method, the clean and unfading colors go to the heart of the 
wool and last as long as the wool itself. 


See these new Masland rugs at your nearest dealer's. Ask 
him for the free illustrated booklet, ‘‘Oriental Beauty In Your 
Home”; if he cannot supply you, write to our selling agents, 


W. @ J. Sloane, Dept. 9, G, Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. 


Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


The Masland 
Sizes Label appears A wide variety 
9'x12' cree arecne in Oriental color 
83" x106" roe [ combinations of 
36"x63" blues, taupes, 


7"x54" tans7Fose etc. 


Lend (nh 3 
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Argonne Pattern : : wer 
a _ Also three smaller sizes. 


Size 9’ x12! This design in four other 
ener different color effects. 
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The Senator’s Wife 


chamber,” for in spite of his fiery utterances 
he is, as you know, one of the most genial and 
friendly souls imaginable; Representative Raker 
of California and Representative Pou of North 
Carolina, installed at the Parliamentarian’s 
desk; the permanent chairman, Senator Walsh 
of Montana, who brought such distinction 
to that difficult office that his praises were 
sounded on every side from the beginning to 
the end of the Convention—just in his rulings, 
swift in his decisions, alert to every situation, 
smiling and serene through every difficulty, 


he enhanced his already high reputation for . 


ability with every day that passed. 


Nominating Governor Smith 


The first real thrill of the Convention came, 
as I have said, with the opening song and 
prayer; the second—to me, at least—with the 
speech made by Franklin Roosevelt placing 
Governor Smith of New York in nomination 
for the presidency. Mr. Roosevelt, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and candidate 
for vice-president in the elections of 1920, 
whose own notable career has been cut tragi- 
cally short by an attack of infantile paralysis, 
can not walk without crutches or stand with- 
out support; but the earnest beauty of his fine, 
clear-cut face, the splendor of his delivery, and 
the literary perfection of his sentences rose 
transcendant and triumphant above his 
broken and crippled body. 

The tremendous demonstration which 
crashed through every pause, and thundered 
and roared for an hour and a half when he had 
finished was thrilling, too; and the thrill was 
not materially lessened for me by the fact that 
such demonstrations are, of course, carefully 
planned beforehand and engineered with equal 
care while they are in progress. It had spon- 
taneity and sincerity and strength just the 
same—a touch of bravado, a touch of rowdi- 
ness, a fine show of recklessness and pride— 
New York ‘showing the world.” She is, as a 
city, a good deal of a braggart—but who will 
deny that she has much to brag about? The 
lilting gaiety of the tune, “East Side, West 
Side, all about the town,” rang in my ears not 
only all day, and all night, but for many days 
and nights afterward. I shall never forget it. 

You know that I pride myself that I am 
seldom bored, and so I hate to confess that 
nearly all the rest of the nominating and 
seconding speeches, during the course of which 
sixteen candidates were placed before the 
Convention, bored me very much. There 
were a few other bright spots, among them 
the speech nominating Governor Brown of 
New Hampshire—don’t set this down to state 
pride—and three seconding speeches, made 
by Mrs. Miller of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Barrett 
of Virginia, and Mrs. Brown of West Virginia, 
for Smith, Glass, and Davis respectively. The 
women present at this Convention have cer- 
tainly shone at every turn and in every emer- 
gency, and my heartfelt admiration goes out 
to them! But on the whole, these nominating 
speeches were very dull, and they lasted, all 
told, for a day and a half. The band ap- 
propriately played “It May be for Years and 
It May be Forever.” 

Faint, though pursuing, I dragged myself 
to the fifth session of the Convention, and was 
promptly rewarded by receiving my third 
real thrill in the form of a brief speech—an 
explanation, rather—from Mr. Cummings of 
Connecticut, the chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. Quite evidently weary to the point 
of exhaustion, but with great dignity, he told 
his impatient audience why his committee was, 
even then, unable to report. It was a triumph 
of personality as great as Mr. Cooper’s at 
Cleveland, for there was justifiable resentment 




















at the long delay. He reviewed briefly the | 


unremitting labors of the committee, which 


had been in almost continuous session since | 


_ the beginning of the Convention, and said that 
all its members were in accord except in regard | 


to two planks. 
“There is a difference of opinion as to the 
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True Masterpieces 


HE furnishings of your living room play an important 

tole in cementing the happiness of the home and in 
the* formation of favorable impressions upon those who 
are welcomed as guests. Character, beauty and liveability are 
to be desired in the furnishment of such a room, and what 
piece of furniture adds so much to the comfort and appear- 
ance of the room as does a handsome table? 


Kiel tables, with their exquisite beauty of finish, authenticity 
of design and enduring excellence of construction are worthy 
of your earnest consideration as desirable additions to the 
furnishments of your home. 


Kiel Tables assure you of quality and design of the highest 
order at the lowest prices compatible with sterling worth and 
sound value. Inspect them at your furniture merchant’s. 


A handsome booklet “True Masterpieces”, filled with sugges- 
tions on home furnishment and illustrated with interiors from 
a number of America’s finest homes, will be sent on request. 


KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Department A-4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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the plank on the League of Nations. 
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(5) = we had to deal. I regret that great differences 

ALLA [ ( of opinion arose . . . dealing with the ques- 

4 tion of religious freedom. The discussion 

alsa BRAMBACH BABY GRAND is first of all a fine piano feelings of that character, we began to wonder 
You will be astonished, as thousands of others have We thought of all that might be involved 
no more space than an upright and will fit your living begun to feel once more welling up in our 


. debate, though long, was entirely amiable. 

The majority report will carry with it the 

ll OS No Whi O signatures of a large majority . . . a minor- 

a ity report will be submitted by Mr. Baker 

became more heated . . . it became some- 

what acrimonious . . . and when we realized 

: ; d what would happen if the full Convention — 

—but a fine piano built to meet modern needs. should be thrown into similar debate. We 

: in the contest, and we drew closer together, 

been, to know that you can havea Grand that occupies friends about the council-table. When we 
. : ; hearts the spirit of fraternity and were about —° _ 

room as conveniently as it will your pocketbook. te apee’ one of a 


. There remained one plank with which 
a (o . 
that if a committee of fifty-four would exhibit 
began to think about the Democratic party. 
had completed our deliberations, and had 
recited the Lord’s Prayer, and we all united 


Yet, this is an instrument for the masters—vibrant, _ in it.” 
sonorous tone; resonant timbre ; surprising volume be- The Democrane Planet 

- When the platform was finally presented 
cause of the Brambach tone expander ; the result of however, it became evident, all too promptly 
more than a century of working to an ideal. and plainly, that ill-feeling had risen to the 


surface again. There was no commotion until 


: . , the reading neared its end. The differences of 
Illustrations anda paper pattern, showing the Brambach’s opinion ‘held! by Republicate ands aaa 


; : ; lo in regard to taxes and the tariff are so well- 
exact size, will be sent free of charge if ae will simply known that the recitation of them hardly calls 


fill in and mail the coupon. forth a ripple of excitement. There was mild 
applause over the plank declaring in favor of 
° “adequate salaries for postal employees” (a 
slap at President Coolidge’s recent veto), and 
over the plank declaring in favor of Philippine 
Independence (the exact opposite to the 
Republican plank on the same subject); a 
murmur of disappointment—largely among 
| women—because there was no resolution call- 
ing upon the states to ratify promptly the 
Child Labor Bill, and no expressed approval 
of a Federal Bureau of Education considered 
dangerous to “‘States’ Rights” by many Demo- 
crats. The Woman’s Party plea was again 
ignored. But when the statement was made 
that the League of Nations should be “lifted 
out of party politics’ and submitted to the 
American people at a “referendum election,” 
the first torrent of resentment broke; and when a 
the plank dealing with religious freedom was | 
read, the torrent inundated the hall with a 
powerful, angry, and destructive flood. 

Yor hour after hour, bitter debate waged. 
The outstanding speeches were made by Mr. 
Baker, demanding that the Democratic party 
should declare itself definitely in favor of enter- 


yy 


yi: 


ing the League at once, and by Mr. Pattangal, —_ 
demanding that a denunciation of the Ku Klux rag 
Klan should be appended to the plank, which 

read: 


“The Democratic party reaffirms its ad- 
herence and devotion to those cardinal prin- 
ciples contained in the Constitution, and the 
precepts upon which our government is 
founded, that Congress shall make no laws 
respecting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances; that the church and state shall be 


a'r 





and remain separate, and that no religious ~ 7a 
BRAMBACH PIANO GO. test shall ever be required as a qualification to ‘= 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. any office of public trust under the United a 





643 W. 49th St., New York City States. These principles we pledge ourselves — 


S and up : les me 
fo b NY Please send me paper pat- ever to defend and maintain. We insist at all 
-0.0., 1V.1. tern showing size of the times upon obedience to the orderly processes 

Bessa eet tate. of the law, and deplore and condemn any 
Sold by leading Ne effort to arouse religious or racial dissension,” 
dealers everywhere QING en eee 


3 My Own Opinions ; 
It seems to me that the minority was right 
6 ee © Adee See ee es in demanding a declaration in favor of the 
League. We can not conduct our political 
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Build Your ‘New Home 


for $500 to $1,000 Less 


By Buying Direct From Mill at Wholesale Prices 


You can choose from 200 modern, distinctive Gordon-Van Tine Homes; 


each carefully planned—tested and built scores of times. We ship direct to 
your station, lumber, millwork and other material. Lowest prices in five 
years! Everything guaranteed highest quality. Complete plans, designed 
by skilled architects. Very latest convenience features to save steps and 
housework and solve the servant problem. Over 200,000 customers! Write 
for books and latest wholesale prices today! 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


1 You deal direct with manufacturer—our prices 
e are based on production cost, plus one small profit. 
We ship direct from our own mills to your railway 


station. 


2 Weshare with youthesavingsmadein buyingand 
e manufacturing due to our big volume of business. 


Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest materials 
obtainable, backed by our guarantee 
of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
For one guaranteed price, we ship all 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, stairwork, hardware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and 
enamels. We guarantee there will beno 
extras. We do not ship cement, lime, 
brick or plaster. These you buy locally. 


Our Four Big Mills: 


from mill nearest you. 


Gordon-VanTineCo. | 


-ESTABLISHED 


Davenport, Ia.; 
‘ St. Louis, 
Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Ready-Cut Saves 
Lumber and Labor 


We saw, cut and fit all parts pos- 
sible by machinery. This saves expen- 
sive hand-sawing when you build— 
cuts labor costs as much as 30%. It 
also saves 18% lumber waste. Parts 
come marked same as_blue-print 
plan. Construction is strong, accu- 
rateand unbelievably fast. The homes 
are permanent, year-round houses. 
Theyconformtoall city building codes. 


Mo.; 
We ship 


1is65 


Garages $87 and Up 


sell lumber and millwork in any quantity. Send 
us your bills to figure. 


3 We sell only for cash. There are no bad debts 
e or long-time credits to add to your costs. 


4 The GorG-u-Van Tine Ready-Cut system gives 

e you all savings of machine labor over hand labor 

and does not restrict the type of house. It saves 
you the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Financing, Plans and 
Building 


We do not finance homes nor build 
homes. Our plans are not for sale, 
but are given free when materials are 
ordered. We guarantee safe delivery, 
ship subject to your in- 
spection; you pay after 
materials are received 
and proven satisfactory. © 


Ready to put 
up. We also 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back | 


390 Case Street 


Davenport, Iowa 










Convenience 
Features 
Built-in 

kitchen cases, 
linen closets, 
large clothes 
closets, and 
many other 
features, 


Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 573 
6 rooms 
Materials 


$1381 


Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans 


— 





Home No. 574—7 Rooms — Materials, $2699 


In our Book of Plans you_ will find 
homes of every type, bungalows, cot- 
tages, two-story houses—modern, prac- 
tical and moderately priced. 





Home No. 588—5 Rooms— Materials, $1573 

Wherever a Gordon-Van Tine Home 
is built it is the outstanding home of the 
community — admired for its beauty in 
both exterior and interior. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


We are the only concern giving you a 
20-Year Satisfaction Guarantee, backed 
by our resources of over $1,000,000. 


Mail Coupon for 132-page Book 


Shows photos and floor plans of 200 
city and farm homes, bungalows, 
Colonial homes, 3 to 10 rooms. Full 
facts about prices, specifications, 
architectural service. Also ask for 
our books of ‘‘Farm Buildings’ and 
» 5,000 Building Material Bargains.” 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 1 
390 Case Street 
Davenport, Iowa 
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I am interested and expect to 


Send me proper catalog. 
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MEDICAL PROFESSION SINC! 


NewYork. 





Precious childhood days. . 
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- olden with opportunity to implant 
habits that safeguard health throughout life. 


While your children are 


young, teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Protect your children’s teeth now — 


at THE DANGER LINE 


VERY time your 

children eat, minute 
particles of food lodge in 
a tiny V-shaped crevice 
at the edges of their gums 
known as The Danger 
Line. These food par- 
ticles ferment, forming 
acids which attack the 
teeth, causing decay. 
Such decay may lead to 
conditions which seriously 
retard normal physical 
development. 

There is one safe, sure, pleasant 
way to protect your children’s teeth 
and gums from acids at The Danger 
Line and elsewhere. Use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. Dental author- 
ities agree that milk of magnesia 
is one thoroughly safe and effec- 


Cross-section of a 
tooth, showing 
Acid Decay at 
The Danger Line. 





tive way of neutralizing 
acids which attack the 
teeth. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream 
is absolutely harmless. 
Should your children 
swallow some of it, you 
need fear no- ill results. 
Remember, Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia — pleasantly 
flavored. It cleans thor- 
oughly, strengthens and 
soothes the gums, allays sensitiveness, 
and protects for hours after use. 

Now—while your children are 
young, teach them to fight Acid De- 
cay with Squibb’s Dental Cream. A 
pleasant habit essential to better 
teeth and better health. A good 
habit for the whole family too. 


SQUIBB'S DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milb of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
@S an addition to milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 
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The Senator’s Wife 


business, as I see it, through any other chan- 
nels than political patties; and the policies of 
these parties should be based upon honest and 
earnest differences of opinion as to what is best 
for our country, and never upon personal 
prejudice. Do we believe in a protective tariff 
or free trade? Do we believe in restricted or 
liberal immigration laws? Do we believe in 
isolation or affiliation? Such questions as these 
are the ones which should influence us. The 
dead leader of the Democratic party, whose 
mere name called forth tumultuous applause 
every time it was mentioned, laid down his 
life for the principle of the League of Nations. 
His followers, as long as they call themselves his 
followers, though entirely free at any time to 
cease to do so, should, I believe, support this 
principle. The Republican party has definitely 
declared itself against the League. Whence, 
then, is its support to come if not from the 
Democratic Party? How can it be “removed 
from party politics’? Moreover, there seems 
to be grave doubt as to the constitt utionality 
of the proposed referendum “to be held of- 
ficially under act of Congress, after ample time 
for full consideration throughout the country 
upon the question, in substance, as follows: 

‘Shall the United States become a member 
of the League of Nations upon such reserva- 
tions or amendments to the Covenant of the 
League as the President and the Senate of the 
United States shall agree upon?’ ”” 

The “full consideration” would certainly 
mean long delay. Congress does not, and can 
not, act swiftly, much less unorganized, inac- 
cessible, and uninformed individuals. A Re- 
publican Senate and a Republican President 
could block the “full consideration” altogether 
and could not conscientiously do otherwise. 


On the other hand, it seems to me that the 
minority were wrong in wishing to name the 
Klan. My religion always has been, and prob- 
ably always will be, one of the greatest factors 
in my life. In the course of my various wander- 
ings about the world, I have pushed open the 
doors of many churches which proclaim many 
different faiths, and I have never left one of 
them without kneeling in prayer. Not one 
of these churches has failed to give me some- 
thing of peace, and inspiration, and beauty; 
none had given me more—except my own— 
than the great and ancient one to which you 
belong. But I decided at a very early age that 
the form of worship to which both my parents 
subscribed—in which, moreover, my grand- 
father and many of my ancestors had been 
clergymen—was not entirely suited to my 
personal needs, and joined not without some 
opposition from my family another church, 
in which I have been entirely happy ever since. 
And dear as this church is to me, I would not 
lift my hand or my voice to prevent one of my 
own sons from doing exactly what I did myszalf, 
if his conscience and his heart impelled him 
to do so. 

Since I hold these views so firmly, perhaps 
you may wonder why I feel that the Klan 
should not have been denounced by name 
in the democratic platform. I feel so, simply 
because, with the plank worded as in the 
majority report, it seems to me absolutely 
superfluous and unnecessary. No one is going 
to think, as one of the correspondents at the 
Convention humorously: and cogently put it, 
that the Resolutions Committee was referring 
to a Larkins Soap Club or the Boy Scouts 
in its denunciation. I do not understand 
why fifty-four able and distinguished men 
should become so excited over the exclusion 
or inclusion of three words, much less why 
fifteen thousand loyal Democrats in attendance 
at a convention, and millions more all over the 
country, should ‘risk tearing their party asunder 
because of them. “I thought we were here to 
fight Republicans,” one speaker pointedly 
remarked, “not Democrats.” They have 
advertised the Klan as it was never advertised 
before; and that, [should think, would be the last 
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Beet ionably . 
Look Slender 


HE LANE BRYANT Style Book 
is just for stout women. With the 
aid of this style book stout women every- 
where can dress fashionably and look slender. 
Fifth Avenue’s smartest styles, re-designed with 


lines to slenderize the stout figure, provided in 
gure, p 
garments ready to put right on and wear. 


Sizes 38 to 56 Bust 


Whether you are tall or short—and however 
stout your figure—Lane Bryant can fit you. 
Hundreds of garments to choose from, in all the 


; latest styles, and in every size from 38 to 56 bust. 


Prices Very Low 
Finest materials and best workmanship always. 
Yet prices are very low. For example—the coat 
pictured, fur-trimmed all-wool Velour is but 
$19.85. Other coats $12.95 to $65.00. Silk dresses 
$12.95 up; other Fall dresses $6.95 up. Underwear 
and other outer-wear priced proportionately low. 


Lane Bryant gervice is nation wide. Stores in four 
cities and a mail order service that reaches to your 
door. A National institution worthy of your con- 
fidence and worthy of your patronage —for every 
purchase is guaranteed. 


Style Book FREE 


The Lane Bryant style book 
will be sent to you FREE, 
Eighty-eight pages filled 
from cover to cover with 
beautiful life-like pictures 

of the latest styles, just 

for stout women. Sent 

free. Write for it today. 


BROOKLYN 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


ane erat ant 
38th Street at Address Dept. 12 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK. 
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Sunlit, outdoor hours, 


Dee Lloyd Loom Carriages are utterly unlike other baby car- 
riages. They alone are spirally woven, of a continuous strand 
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the Lloyd gives your baby 


ADIANT, sparkling-eyed babies they are, who spend 
their days in the glorious outdoor world. Will your 
baby be one of them—growing sturdy and strong in the 
clear, pure sunlit air? Then choose for these daily airings the ‘ 
carriage that makes every journey a delight. 


of finest wicker, into a graceful bowl shape, without seams, 
corners or pieced short ends. And, because they can be woven 
thirty times as fast as by hand, their price is very low. 


Ask to see them at your dealer’s. Note the flawless loveli- 
ness of their weave and finish, the many patented features 
that contribute strength, safety or comfort. Look for the 
Lloyd name plate on the seat. Lloyd Loom Furniture is woven 
by the same spiral method. Mail coupon for booklet and 
nearest dealer’s name. 
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Pat. Process ----—- 
le Lloyd Manufacturing Company 1 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) | 
Dept. J-200, Menominee, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me name of the nearest | 
] Lloyd dealerand (a) Book, ““Whatthe doctortold | 


; young Mrs. Bondabout baby carriages’ (b) also 
Loom Products 


] Lloyd furniture booklet] Check bdoklet wanted. | 
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The Senator’s Wife 


thing they would want to do. It was three 
o’clock in the morning when I finally sank 
wearily into bed, after a continuous session 
which had lasted eleven hours, besides the short 
one in the morning; and the next day I had not 
even enough energy to walk around the corner to 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest which I had 
selected, from its name, as being the one most 
suited to my needs. I pulled the sheets more 
closely around me, and stayed where I was 
until it was time to go to another session of the — 
Convention, at ten-thirty on Monday, this 
time to listen to the balloting. 


The Unit Rule 


A Democratic Convention is hampered, as 
far as “getting up speed” is concerned, by two 
rules which do not prevail in a Republican 
Convention: one is the two-thirds rule which 
provides that a candidate must have two- 
thirds of the total number of votes cast, instead 
of merely a majority, before he can be nomi- 
nated; the other is the unit rule which provides 
that the vote of a state delegation, pledged 
beforehand to support a certain candidate, 
must be reported entirely in favor of that 
candidate as long as his name is before the 
convention and a majority of the members of 
the delegation are voting for him. Both these 
rules were adopted for reasons that seemed 
good and sufficient to party leaders at the time 
of their adoption, but I shall be very much 
surprised if they are not altered before another 
convention. For the deadlock resulting from 
them at Madison Square Garden will go down 
as unique in history. 

It lasted for ten days, and one hundred bal- 
lots had been cast before I received my next— 
and final—thrill. 

It was half-past two in the morning when 
the reading of a letter from Mr. McAdoo, 
releasing the delegates pledged to him, told 
us that the beginning of the end had come. 
Earlier in the day Franklin Roosevelt had 
read a letter from Governor Smith saying that 
he would withdraw his name from before the 
Convention—his delegates had never been 
pledged—when Mr. McAdoo would do the 
same. With the elimination of these two 
leading candidates, one more ballot was taken, 
showing that their strength was drifting some- 
what aimlessly in several directions. Then 
at four o’clock an adjournment was taken 
until noon. . 

Almost frantic with fatigue, I climbed into — 
bed at five and out again at ten; and when 
I reached Madison Square Garden once more, 
I found that the Convention had pulled itself 
together. Groups, like individuals, have a 
way of rising to meet a great issue with vigor 
and vision when lesser trials reveal only weak- 
ness and warfare; and the crisis had come. 
The Democratic party, badly shaken, would 
have been shattered by further strife or pro- 
crastination; and no loyal son or daughter of 
democracy would have willingly contributed 
to that calamity. There was no more “polling 
of delegations” over some contested half-vote; 
no more local booming of “favorite sons” who 
had never been able to command general 
interest. The torpid atmosphere was electri- 
fied again. Presently we were aware that 
Underwood and Davis were leading—then 
that Davis had shot ahead, then that the 
Governor of Alabama himself, whose booming 
chant had started every roll call, had changed 
it and was calling out, ‘“A-la-bamm-er casts 
twenty-four votes for John W. Davis.” Chair- 
men of. state delegations were standing on their 
seats, shouting and pounding. ‘Mr. Chair- 
man—Myr. Chairman—MR. CHAIRMAN! 
I desire to announce that Illinois—Virginia— 
Georgia—New York—wishes to change its 
vote. Mr. Chairman—I move that this 
nomination be made by acclamation!’ The 
march of the state standards started again, 
the band was playing. The gorgeous colors 
of the state flag of Maryland flamed out in 
the procession. On the platform were raised 
the standard and flag of West Virginia, and a 
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“THE PERSONALITY SHOP” 
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How one girl learned the secrets of distinctive, becoming dress 


&é HE Personality Shop’’— Gold 
mystery letters on shimmering plate 
glass lured me, and I entered. Im- 
mediately gold and green flung greeting. 
“What a room!” I breathed. 

Maize draperies at gleaming windows, 
cream walls, green velvet rug, fresh 
chrysanthemums in a bowl—all this in the 
first vivid impression of sunlight and song. 
Three well-dressed women were convers- 
ing quietly over fashion magazines. 

Then the inner door opened. Out came 
a woman with eyes and face joy-lit. 

A tall girl followed. Her smile at the 
waiting women, her gracious ease, told me 
she was owner, 

I told her that I was interested in her 
success and asked her to tell me about it. 
“Why certainly,’ she said pleasantly, “I'll 
be glad to tell you all I can.” 


“Then, first of all,’ I asked frankly, 
“what made that little woman so happy?” 


“We were planning something lovely. 
Next week you may see her in a new gray 


street dress with snowy collar and cuffs.” 


Her eyes shone with the same vision the 
little woman must have been seeing. 


“Now I know just what “The Personality 
Shop’ is!” I exclaimed. “You give people 
charm just by dressing them the way they 
ought to dress.” 


my ES. she nodded smiling, “it’s the most 
delightful work imaginable.” ‘Then 
she told how she had made pale, flaxen- 
haired Marion Walker into a colorful little 
flower; how angular Nancy Thomas had 
gained grace in a boyish-collared rep of 
navy. “You see, a dress may be ever so 
beautiful, yet fail unless it expresses the 


personality of its wearer.” 


“How did you happen to begin?” 
“ZY needed clothes. I had just bought an 


expensive ready-made that was no more 
suited to me than to anyone else. I mean 
there was nothing personal about it. I 
tried making it over, almost ruined it, 
realized it would take a small fortune to 
get the becoming clothes I wanted unless 
I learned to make them myself. It was then 
I heard of the Woman’s Institute and 
decided to enroll. 


“Results surprised me. 
the lessons are like. They aren’t really 
lessons. They are just delightful guidance 
that helps you merge soft colors and lovely 
fabrics into gowns that cost a third the 
price of ready-mades, yet resemble im- 
ported frocks. ‘That is why my work sells 
so rapidly. . . . ‘The Institute makes 
possible the little distinctive touches so 
many dressmakers seem to lack.” 


“Had you sewed before?” 


She smiled rather ruefully. “Not very 
well. But it wouldn’t have mattered if I 
couldn’t sew at all. The Institute teaches 
everything. Mrs. Packen, Director of In- 
struction, helped me with every problem 
—with sleeves, materials, trimmings—even 
bought some of the fabrics and sketched 
some of the loveliest ways to make them.” 


You know what 


“Did you have any trouble starting this — 


shop?” 

“Not at all. The Institute advised me 
how to choose furnishings, advertise, send 
out my cards, put my business on such a 
safe basis that success was inevitable. One 
of my first customers was a prominent 
woman here in town. When her friends 
saw her clothes, they wanted me to make 
theirs too. Since then, my shop has really 
advertised itself, Let me show you some 
of the dresses.” 


HE led me into her fitting room, with its 
many tall mirrored doors, and revealed 
closets of shimmering gowns in soft merg- 


In using advertisements see pag 


ing colors—chiffon velvets, silk velvets, 
charmeens, vellonas—each with little dar- 
ing adornments and unexpected draperies 
—exquisite in every line. 

“Tsn’t there some way that women every- 
where can learn about the Institute?” I 
asked—‘‘a booklet or something?” 


“Yes—a very interesting booklet called 
‘Making Beautiful Clothes’ Every woman 
and girl who delights in lovely dresses 
ought to read that book! She may not 
care to start a shop of her own, but the 
Institute can easily help her to dress inex- 
pensively and in excellent taste all the time. 
Here, let me show you the booklet.” 


As I read it over, it gave me a new vision 
of the Woman’s Institute and I determined 
that every one of my readers should have 
a copy. 

So I am having a little coupon printed 
at the bottom of this page so that you, too, 
may have this booklet. Simply fill in your 
name and address and send the coupon 
to the Institute, and “Making Beautiful 
Clothes” will come to you by return mail 
free. I know you will always be glad you 
sent for it. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-J, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.” 
I am most interested in learning: 

CT How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 

(J How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 

J] How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
L] How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
C1 How to Become a Successful Milliner 
(J The Art of Successful Cookery 
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Quick Quaker 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 


There is a new Quaker Oats which 
takes less cooking time than coffee. 
And scarcely more than simple toasted 
bread. 

We perfected them for busy wives 
and mothers, who, because of limited 
time, might serve oats too seldom. 

They are called Quick Quaker. And 
they bring you the luscious, hot break- 
fasts every active family needs, without 
bother or delay. 

* * * 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular 
Quaker Oats. The grains are cut be- 


QUAKER OATS 








fore flaking, rolled very thin and partly 
cooked. And these small flakes cook 
more quickly. That is the only dif- 
ference. 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is 
there—the flavor that comes from 
selected grains only—plus the good of 
hot breakfasts, quickly. 

* Ed * 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you pre- 
fer—Quick Quaker or regular Quaker 
Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on 
the package. 


PEANUT LOAF 
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huge picture of the nominee. TZetta Jewel — 


Brown was supporting them, her eyes bright, 
her cheeks flushed with victory. ‘“He’s broad 


enough between the shoulders to have a heart,” 


she had said in her wonderful speech seconding 
the nomination of Mr. Davis ten days earlier, 
“and wide enough between the eyes to have 
a brain.” And now the candidate with the 
big heart and the fine brain had won—a man 
of unimpeachable integrity, of undisputed 
ability, and of international reputation, a 





foeman worthy of the steel of his political 


enemy. 


The Demonstration for Senator Walsh _ 


It was a great demonstration, but the after- 
noon session closed with still another hardly 
less_clamorous, and even more touching. 
Ex-Secretary Daniels had put the motion to 


adjourn until evening before considering the ° 


selection of a vice-president, and from the 


floor arose a murmur of protest, which merged ; 


with a cheering roar: 4 
“No—no—no—we know now we want 


Walsh for Vice-President—Walsh—Walsh— 
Walsh!” - 


Tf ever a nomination was made by acclama- 
tion, that one was, I thought, and the Con- 
vention thought that everything was over but 
some more cheering. But the slim figure 
gray-haired, gray-clad, looking almost patheti- 
cally spent, raised his hand and controlled once 
more the uncontrolled mass as he had done so 
many times already. 

“I thank you for the great honor you have 
done me,” he said, steadily but in a voice 
curiously hushed. “I am deeply appreciative, 
deeply touched. But the selection of a vice- 
president is not a matter for sudden decision. 
The convention stands adjourned till eight 
o’clock this evening.” 

“We'll get you yet,” some one called out; 
and another cheer went up. 7 ’ 

But I knew they would not—guessed the 
reason before the dignified and formal letter 
of declination was read at the final session— 
that he felt he could serve his party and his 
country better on the floor of the Senate, 
where he is reasonably sure of retaining his 
place, than as its possible presiding officer. 
I suppose he is right. 

“The two outstanding personalities revealed 
by the Convention,” said the New York Times, 
“are Walsh and Roosevelt—the two who did, 
and did perfectly, what they tried to do and 
what they should have done.” 

That is the way I feel exactly. As their 
political opponent, but their personal admirer, 
I salute them both. ‘ 

And so the vice-presidential nomination 
went, on the next ballot taken, to Charles W. 
Bryan of Nebraska, the brother of the Great 
Commoner who is himself such a prominent 
figure in the Democratic party’ now and 
always, and I have no doubt that the choice 
is a wise one. Mr. Bryan has shown him- 
self an exceptionally able governor, and is 


2% cups Quaker Oats I teaspoon salt vey strong in the Middle West, which ae a 
2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder important—we are all too prone to forget, in - 
i ep chorea peanuts 114 cups milk or water both parties, that there is a good deal of 

144 cup molasses I egg ° i i i % 
Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which has CEO, beyond the Alleghanies, and south 7 
been sifted with baking powder and salt, Add molasses, egg and of the Mason and Dixon line. on - 
liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stand 10 So it came to an end at last, as all things do, 7 
minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). even though it seems as if they never would : 
° we 

And now I am going home to Pine Grove Farm, ‘ 
. ° = « 
Standard full size and weight packages— | 1, the blessed peace of river and meadow and ; 
Medium: 1} pounds mountain, from which I have been gone so. ‘ 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. long. I must confess to being very tired. So, : 







Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 





Quaker Oats 








The kind you have always known 





for a little while, you and all my friends must 
forgive me if I do not write you regularly. 
I have all sorts of wonderful plans for the 
future, which, in due course, I shall confide 
to you. Meanwhile, I know that you will not 
begrudge me a real rest. And meanwhile, too, 
may all be well with you and yours. 


Always affectionately yours, 







Oran “i d 
TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER Tomece Porrrirsas. Keespey 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high," provide 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? 


Standard Sanitary Wig. Co., pittsburgh 
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The Lost White Wild 
Strawberries 
| (Continued from page 53) 


say that I was delighted is putting the matter 
mildly. I was absolutely thrilled. These plants 

had a history. General Wallace, who was a 

great flower lover, had found them growing 

wild in the woods near his beautiful home in 
Crawfordsville. I had visited this home; I 

knew the proportions of the great beeches 
which grew for the General in the most elabo- 

rate manner, truly lordly beeches with wide- 
spreading arms of gray moleskin, great velvet 
trunks, and branches almost sweeping the 
ground. On these trees the General had 
lavished in tree surgery what was considered 

by most of us a fortune in those days, and 
through the grasses beneath them there grew 
a world of violets, mostly blue, but .a few of 
the white and the yellow. The General’s home 
was a big, spacious place with an air of leisure 
and quiet and contentment and the love of 
; growing things in evidence, things that grew 
-as if they loved the man who lived there and 

| would show their appreciation of the time and 
money he lavished upon them by wide gestures 

_ of luxuriance. 


I NEVER have been able exactly to account 

for these wildings. In the East, Britton and 
Brown report them as having been brought in 
from Europe, but I have a strong suspicion 
that in the Middle West and North they are 
native. I can not prove this, but I believe it. 
‘They must be extremely rare, because in all 
the years during which I have spent much 
time on my knees in the woods of Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan, I never have found 
wild white strawberries for myself, nor have 
I met any one else who did, with the exception 
of General Wallace. 

_ I studied the space allotted for white from 
the lake shore to the garage, back and forth, 
searching for soil that came the nearest to 
matching that around the roots that had been 
sent me. I used particular care as to the degree 
of light and shade, and then I got upon my 

_knees and carefully, with my own fingers, I 
tucked in the roots of the white strawberries 
from the wild flower collection of a great 
general, to whose brain could be attributed a 
book that I considered one of the greatest his- 
torical romances in all the world, a book that 
few people mentioned, so busy was every one 
with the salvos of applause that greeted “Ben 
Hur’ in’ his spectacular passage from the 
galleys to the arena and the presence of kings; 
a book that is one of the sheerest, cleanest 
pieces of writing, with a fine degree of literary 
flavor, with a subject so entrancing that, to my 
way of thinking, “Ben. Hur” could not com: 
pare with it—“The Fair God,” a book that 
I had read and re-read until I could quote 
pages .of it in all its color and splendor and 
romance. I fairly worshipped the genius of 
the man who wrote that book, and I thought 
of all these things and a great many others, 
not forgetting ‘The Prince of India.” I was 
proud, and I was pleased to the depths of my 
soul, that some of these plants from the grounds 
of General Wallace should come to me. 

When the holes had been properly dug and 
fertilized and a bit of water added, and the 
roots had been tucked in and covered according 
to their running habit, and everything was 
finished, came the minute when Frank Wallace 

caught me at a lifetime habit of mine. He was 
standing where he saw my face as I knelt up 
after planting the white strawberries, and he 
said to me softly, 

“Mrs. Porter, while you are planting these 
rare wild things, you pray, don’t you?” 

And I said: “Yes, Frank.. I do everything 
in my power for them, and then I ask God to 
please do what lies in His power to give them 
life and beauty so that the youngsters who 
come after me may learn to appreciate these 
lowly, delicate, little growing things; may 

_ learn to be reverent and tender and loving with 
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—~ wakes up 


It works like magic! Just sprinkle a little 
in that stopped-up or lazy drain—a little 
water—gurgle, gurgle . . . swoosh!—the 
trouble’s over. The drain is clean, free- 
flowing, sanitary. 

For Drano is actually a scrubbing brush in pow- 
der form. It boils and bubbles, scours and sterilizes 


—dissolves the grease and refuse that clogs drains, 
sweeps the pipe clean of obstructions. 


Will not harm porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing 


Keep a can of Drano on hand and use it frequently 
everywhere—in kitchen, bathroom, laundry. It’s 
economical and certain—saves plumber bills, avoids 
plumbing trouble. 


There’s nothing else like Drano—try it. 


If not at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store, send 25c for full size can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
















Sprinkle Dranoin garbagecans 
—it cleans, disinfects and de- 
odorizes. 


Use Drano in that refrigerator 
drain-pipe—it will keep the 
drain clean. 

Frozen drains are quickly 
thawed by Drano’s boiling ac- 
tion. 


In the garage, Drano quickly 
removes grease from floors, 
leaves them spotless. 


Drano wakes up lazy laundry 
traps, keeps them free-flowing 
and clean. 

A little Drano will keep the 
bathtub drain free-flowing and 
clean. = 
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Use “Lysol” Disinfectant 
in all your cleaning water 
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ea a you sure that ALL the 





danger-spots are kept germ-free ? 


IHHAT about the door knobs and 

door jambs—favorite lodging 
places for germs because touched so 
often by hands, little and big? What 
about the cracks in the floor, catching 
the dust and germs that feet drag in 
from the street? What of the scores of 
tiny corners and crevices where the 
friendly sunshine cannot reach to 
cleanse and purify? 


All hose places must be kept as 
germ-free as possible if your family 
is to be safe-guarded against the 
attacks of disease-carrying bacteria 
within the home. It is not enough to 
disinfect just the few conspicuous dan- 
ger spots—toilet bowl, drain pipes, 
garbage pail. 


Old-fashioned cleaning methods 
are ineffective 


MIcROSCOPIC examination of a new 
cloth used with soap and water for 
general cleaning purposes for only 
one week, revealed 9,000,000 germs 
or bacteria on the cloth. That 
shows the ineffectiveness of old- 
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fashioned cleaning methods. Yet there 
is a simple, easy way to kill those 
dangerous, invisible germs. 

Just put a few drops of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant in your cleaning water— 
everytime and everywhere you clean. 
Dip your cloth, broom, mop or brush in 
this solution. Wash, scrub, cleanse sur- 
faces with it everywhere. Then you 
will have germ-free cleanliness in 
every part of your house—without a 
particle of extra work or bother! 


This cleaning solution has 
germ-killing power 


““LysoL”” is a standard disinfectant, 
endorsed by physicians, used by hos- 
pitals. It is completely soluble in 
water, forming a clear solution with 
high germ-killing power. 

Because of its soapy nature, “Lysol” 
Disinfectant also helps to clean as it 
disinfects. It is economical; two tea- 
spoons in a quart of water make a 
thoroughly effective solution. Be sure 
you get genuine “Lysol’’ Disinfectant. 
All druggists have it. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicu St., New Yore City 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & Frnx, Inc., New Yorx 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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Dept. G13, 635 Greenwich Street, New York City 


Mail me, without charge, a copy of your booklet 
which gives complete information and directions for 
the many household and other uses of “Lysol” Dis- 
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Free booklet— 
a helpful guide 
to better, safer 
cleaning 


Ir cives complete in- 
formation about the 
many household and 
other uses of ‘Lysol’ 
Disinfectant. It explains 
in detail the correct 
solution and methods of 
use for cleaning floors and 
tugs, woodwork and door 
knobs; in the kitchen; in 
the bathroom, ete. It has 
helped thousands of care- 
ful housewives. Send 
now for copy. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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The Lost White Wild 
Strawberries 


them, so that they may get the fine flavor of 
the very best things that life has to give.” 

So I prayed my prayer to the God of Growing 
Things over the white strawberries, and for 
four or five years I had the feeling that my 
prayer was answered. They not only grew, but 
they grew abundantly. They ran, and they 
spread from the roots, and they seeded down, 
and by and by my six plants had multiplied 
to dozens, and at bloom time they whitened a 
wide space, and at berry time they remained 
equally white. The berries were large, and 
they were delicious, and they were like pearls 
in color. Of all the thousands of visitors that 
came to the Cabin and walked down past the 
bed, not one had ever seen a white wild straw- 
berry, so they were one of the wonders and the 
marvels of the grounds. Happy was the person 
who came in fruit time and had the treat of the 
ovoid-conic berries of pearly white, with the 
seeds lying so evenly on the surface that they 
could easily be brushed off. There was not one 
of those visitors who did not know the history 
of the war-like deeds and the literary fame of 

_ the great man who had found and given thou- 

sands the chance to see and to taste white wild 
strawberries. 

Then came the bitter cold winter of 1917, 
that first year of the war, when it seemed as if 
the wrath of the Ice King expended itself on 
all the world. That winter the snows drifted 

: almost as high as the fences and lay there for 
_ weeks; that winter the ground froze so deep 
‘that we could not bury our dead for weeks at 
atime. Weall remember that dreadful winter 
when our hearts were filled with fear and 
anxiety for those who must remain, as well as 
for those who must go. And when spring came, 
I found that great havoc had been wrought in 
the woods. Many an orchid had lost its life in 
the bitter weather; many a fern had beenfrozen 
past endurance; many a wilding that I had 
thought securely acclimated and habituated to 
its place did not put inits appearance. Nota 
trace of trailing arbutus remained, and among 
_ others, the white wild strawberry bed was 
wiped out as completely as if it never had 
been. There was not one plant left. 

The General had made his crossing, and he 
was learning what Heaven has in store for men 
who fight a good fight and who use their brains 

_for the benefit of others, and I was wondering 
if I might appeal to his son for even one plant 
in case the original bed, which lay considera- 
bly farther south than my grounds, had not 
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been so severely punished by the cruel weather. 
_ Imall the time since I had first heard of the 
_ white wildings, I had looked for them every- 
: where in my hunting grounds, and not even the 


ghost of a white one had I ever found, and in 
all my questionings among the farmers and the 
country folk whose swamps and woods I 
invaded, none had ever heard of a wild white 
strawberry. 
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HAT spring, I found ‘that one of my big 
beeches across the driveway and several 
yards from the white strawberry bed was dead. 
I was not much surprised. Mr. Wallace and I 
had taken a long chance on tree surgery with 
this specimen. It wasa huge beech, fairly ashell, 
the branches dead for forty or fifty feet. It was 
almost a foolhardy chance that we took in try- 
ing to save it. Butit graced an isolated spot, 
it was a lordly tree, its crown was beautifully 
shaped, its trunk was mast straight and velvet 
fine. We were on the spot in an effort to save 
every one of these giants of the forest that 

_ could possibly be saved. If General Wallace 
watched me from beyond, I wanted him to see 
that my beeches were having the same chance 
that he had given his. We took an expensive 
risk on this one, because it ate cement by the 
barrel, and when we got it filled, we realized 
that we would probably have our pains and our 
_ expense for nothing, because the heat of sum- 
mer suns shining upon it would so heat the 
cement that the bark would become sap 
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The ‘Room that ts De to (hildhood= 


STEVENS PATCHWORK will add to its charm 


MotHeEr’s Room! Where childhood 
joys are shared, where childish griefs 
are comforted, where precious mem- 
ories begin. 


Enrich those memories with an 
environment of beautifulthings. The 
glow of color, the exquisite charm of 
fine fabric and lovely design—all 
these are contributed by the Stevens 
Patchwork Spread. 

It is a harmony of delicate tones 
of Blue, Rose, or Orchid, woven in 
a quaint, squared design on acream- 
colored background. 

Patchwork Spreads 
and practical too. 


are durable 
They are easily 


laundered and require no ironing. 
The colors are absolutely fast. 


STEVENS, the largest bedspread 
mill in the United States, has been 
famous for morethan thirty years for 
White Satin and Crochet Spreads. 
It is now also the largest maker of 
Colored Novelty Spreads in the 
world. These include a variety of 
Crinkle Spreads, in cottons and arti- 
ficial silks, and in a wide range of 
colors, patterns, sizes, and prices. 

All Stevens Spreads come in the widths 
and lengths to fit every bed in your house. 
All are woven in one piece on wide Jacquard 


looms specially built to make quality bed- 
spreads. 


STEVENS MANUFACTURING CO., Fatt River, Mass. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Selling Agents, 354 Fourtn Avenue, New York 


OUR little girl will love this 
“Dollie Stevens” Spread! 


Fine quality, pretty design, choice of Blue 
or Pink. Sent on receipt of 9; c 
coin, check or money order 5 

Attractive booklet, 
Tue Room or Beautirut Memories 
will be sent free. 


Stevens Mec. Co., Fatt River, Mass. Dept. G. 


Levens 
preads © 
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to Mothers—10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


FRE 


Look, mother, for film 
on your child’s teeth 


aa asa aaa sas ssa ssa sa ssa sa sa ss ee ee 


That’s often a danger sign. If the dentifrice 


you now use doesn’t combat it 
fully, it’s inadequate. 
without harmful grit—the new 


child's tooth care specialists recommend. 


OREMOST dental authorities now 

advise a new way in caring for a 
child’s teeth. A way different in formula, 
action and effect from any other method. 

As a nation-wide hygienic movement, 
a 10-day test is offered mothers free. 
You are urged to make it. To see what 
modern science is doing for the, better 
protection of children’s teeth and health. 
Simply use the coupon. 


What film indicates. Why it 
must be fought several 
times daily 


Look at your child’s teeth. If 
cloudy, dull, discolored, there’s 
a film. And that film is often 
a danger sign. The child can 
feel it by running his tongue 
across his teeth. 
Ordinary tooth 
combat it successfully. 
one you use now. See if the 
film does not still remain. ‘To 
fight it constantly is essential 
to tooth health and_ general 
health. The teeth must be 
clean—any  cchildren’s doctor, 
any dentist will tell you this. 


pastes won’t 


Try the 








How to combat it 








SuCCESS- 


way in 


twenty-four million school children have 

tooth infections and decay which court the 
so-called communicable diseases and even men- 
tal deficiencies, is the amazing statement of 
world’s hygienic authorities. 


[even fifty per cent—half the total—of our 


Where correct oral hygiene and dental care 
are practiced, children have shown amazing 
improvement in health, mental activity and 
immunity to disease. 


This tells the most recent and widely accepted 
method of oral hygiene—the safe combating of 
the insidious, germ breeding film where mest 
tooth troubles start. 


As part of a nation-wide hygienic movement 
a 10-day test will be sent free to parents upon 
receipt of the coupon below. 














He letg kate, 


Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored— 
dingy. Many a naturally pretty child 
is handicapped in this way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Now a new way 


Now modern science has found a safe 


way to combat film.  Super-gritty 
substances are judged dangerous to 
the teeth. Soap and chalk methods 


are inadequate. 


This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, provides 


the scientifically proved combatants 
that leading dentists throughout the 
civilized world now advise. Their action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly to 
remove it. 


To millions this new way has proved 
the folly of dull and dingy teeth. The 
folly of inviting tooth troubles and all 
that may accompany them, when scien- 
tific prevention is so simple. 

Don’t you think it worth while, in 
justice to your children, and in fair- 
ness to yourself, to try it for ten days? 
The test will cost you nothing. What 
it will do for your children, it will do 
for you, for every member of your 
family. 


Start today 
Use the coupon for a free 10-day tube. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 145, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Send to: 


Name . 


Address. . 
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The Lost White Wild 
Strawberries 


bound, and if that did not cccur, the cold of 
the first severe winter would be disastrous. 
Between heat and cold, the thing happened. 
Then came the problem of how to get that 
great, wood-encased cement monument down 
and out of the wild garden. It was a problem 
that took some time and considerable expense 
in the solving, but at last the tree was felled, 


_ the wood removed from it, and the big cement 


trunk rolled back in the swamp and buried frem 
sight. We discovered, when we removed the 
trunk, that even the larger roots were hellow, 
and many squirrels had been homing amon 
them. They had burrowed under the cemcnt 
from root to root and made their winter 
quarters. With the beech removed, we filled 
the hole, raked it over, and considered that 
expensive job finished. 

Now we reach the unbelievable part of this 
story, the thing that seems incredible, and yet 
things are so very simple when Nature is left 
to her own devices. The following year, com- 
ing through the woods and taking a short cut 
past the location of the beech, I was dumb- 
founded, one day in early June, to discover a 
big, circular bed of wild white strawberries 
spreading over every inch of ground that the 
beech tree had occupied. There could be no 
mistake about them. There was a shiny gloss 
on the white strawberry leaf, its green not so 
deep as the red; the veinings were more deeply 
grooved, the edges cut in deeper serrations, 
the leaf slightly different in shape; there was 
a pure whiteness, a waxy texture in the bloom, 
and it lifted higher than the leaves. There 
lay a nice, big, circular bed of white wild 
strawberries nearly ten feet in diameter, 
plants cf a thrift and vigor the tiny bed I 
had set had never attained. There they were, 
and the question was how they got there. 

There was only one answer that could be 
made to that question, and the answer was 
that the squirrels had been feeding on the 
white strawberries and had sowed the seed all 
through and over the location, and when the 
tree was removed and the earth was raked 
smooth, and when the snows blanketed it and 
the sun shone and the rains fell, all these 
little seeds in their fertilized coats germinated 
and sprang up and gave back to me my lost 
and dearly loved wild white strawberry bed. 
Nature returned to me my lost gift from the 
wildlings of the great general. 


(Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Search for 
Three Birds,’ will appear in October) 


This is the Way Ruth | 


Goes to School 
(Continued from page 49) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on another sheet of paper 
and put under a weight to dry before cutting 
out. Cut the two slits marked A and B on the 
lower edge of the doll. From the back of the 
doll insert one end of the rubber band in slit A 
and the other end in slit B, and put a bow 
through each loop to keep it from pulling out. 
Put your first two fingers through the rubber 
band at the back of the doll, and they will make 
cunning legs for Ruth to run to school wih. 
Nore: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
of the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your fingers. When 
you want to use the legs and base that you 
have cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B from the back ef 
the doll. Cut the slit marked with dotted lines 
near the end of the base. Bend the hooked end 
back and around so that you can insert the 
ean pe the slot and Ruth will stand by 

erself. 
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What charm this rug adds 


to the room 


: Yet the price is reasonable — 
_ and it wears for years and years 


The beauty of a room lies largely in the beauty of its 
yp rug. It is the foundation to build on. And when - 
with such rug beauty are combined reasonable cost 
and long, long wear—then you’ve arrived at a com- 
bination of every possible quality a rug should have. 


; 
| The ideal rug for you 
, 





The Sanford Beauvais is just such a rug. Go to your 
nearest rug or furniture merchant and examine one 
carefully. Feel the softness of the pile. See the depth 
of the pile. Turn the rug over and notice how closely 
woven the back is. Spread it out on the flodr and try 
how firm and flat it lies, what.a soft, luxurious tread 
it has. Push it with the foot and try to wrinkle it. 
You can’t. It’s too sound—it’s too well built. It is 
seamless—and that means better wear, for it’s on the 

seams a rug first wears out. Ask the price. You'll 
be astonished at its reasonableness. Then you will 
understand why you cannot get a betterrug value than 
this, and why, dollar for dollar, you get the maximum 
value possible. It often wears for twenty-five and 
sometimes for thirty-five years. Its pure wool nap, 
its closely woven back, give it stamina. 


Wide range of styles 

Sanford’s Beauvais rugs offer the widest selection of 
patterns and sizes in the market. They come from 
12 ft. x 15 ft. down to scatter rugs, the 9 ft. x 12 ft. 
sizebeing themost popular. They come in hall runners. 
All may be had in matching patterns. All are seamless. 
Look for the name Beauvais stamped on the back. 

Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., have made rugs and 
carpets since 1838. Never have they lowered the 
quality of their product; and that is the reason most 
rug dealers and furniture houses carry Beauvais (pro- 
nounced Bo-vay) rugs. More dealers carry them than 
any other kind. If, however, you cannot procure them, 
write us for the name of the nearest merchant who 
sells them. 






































VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE—ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 
“How to Choose Rugs that Beautify Your Home.” A booklet 


filled from cover to cover with suggestions. How to choose rugs 

in harmony with your home—how to get the longest wear 

from rugs—how to determine quality when buying—all help- Seas ars ee at 

ful information. It is richly illustrated in full colors, and gives This is a Beauvais rug—one 

_ color-harmony suggestions for various rooms. We will mail among 45 sty-es 
_ you a copy free, upon request. 

STEPHEN SANFORD & SONS, INC. 

295 Fifth Ave., Dept. Z., New York City 


Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Its cushion-like tread 


"7 N with a resilient nap 


ee ee. ; z ae if fe : i h ight back 
i F B Ca UVa LS Rugs An actual reproduction of meas, 


the back of a Beauvais 


» LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BACK rug. Note the close weave 


In using advertisements see page 6 I51 
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When you finish linoleum with “61” Floor 
Varnish you put durability where it 1s needed. 
On linoleum, floors, furniture and woodwork 
‘<61” displays extraordinary wear-resistance, 
as well as water-resistance. Water and other 
liquids, hot or cold can wot turn it white. “61” 
colors stain and varnish in one application. 


Color card, and sample panel finished with the surface and Pratt G Lambert Varnish Products are 
“67” with names of P&L dealers in your Sey ave oN used by painters, specified by architects and 
vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. sold by leading paint and hardware dealers. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


lial] PRATT G LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 










































































































































































The Beauty Prize 
(Continued from page 84) 


her voice uncertain, tears upon her lashes. 
It may have been the wet lashes that did 
- it—which caused the spirit, the joy, of sacri- 
fice to take complete possession of Ethel. 
“Listen, dear,” she said, “last night while 
I lay awake, I remembered reading somewhere 
that—that a man likes a girl all the better if 
she keeps holding back a little—not too much, 
I suppose, but just enough (you know) to keep 
Lim guessing. So I’ve been thinking this 
morning that after this, whenever it’s my 
turn to be with Mr. Schuyler, I'll do the hold- 
ing back and keep him guessing. And then 
when you are with him, if you want to (you 
know), if you want to melt a little—relent a 
little—(you know)—” 
“Don’t you worry,” said Dot. “TI shan’t 
melt much,” but oh, how happily she said it! 
“No, dear, you mustn’t. Because, you see,” 
she earnestly explained, ‘‘wherever you leave 
off, that’s the point where I have to start, 
next time I see him.” 


OT had him that morning, and came back 
radiant in time for the luncheon bugle. 
“What do you think!” she began at once. 
“When we get to Cadiz, Bob is going to Gra- 
nada on one of those extension trips, and he 
asked me if I’d go with him. I told him I had 
no ticket and—oh, Ethel, what do you think !— 
he went and got one. His brother and Mrs. 
Schuyler are going, and Mrs. Guilford and the 
‘girls, and a whole lot of other cruisers—and I 
couldn’t help thinking how much easier it 
will be for you, too; because you’ll be able to 
go around Cadiz now all you want to, and 
not the slightest risk of running into me!” 

“That will be better,’ said Ethel quietly. 
“And now, is there anything else that you 
ought to tell me before I go to lunch? Did 
you do any—relenting—or anything like that 
this morning?” 

“N-no. He was just awfully nice, and— 
well—just a little bit proprietary, too. I 
noticed Mrs. Guilford watching me a lot, as 
though I didn’t give her any appetite—but 
that didn’t make me step back in the hearse.” 

“Dot 1? 

“They are two of Bob’s expressions. Don’t 
you just love them, Ethel? No,” she thought- 
fully repeated, returning to the main question, 
“T didn’t have to do any—relenting this morn- 
ing. I think men are sort of practical, any- 

how, in the morning. I guess it’s in the eve- 
_ ning when—you know—”’ 
Yet when he was with Ethel that afternoon, 
- Robert wasn’t quite so practical as he might 
have been. They were standing at the rail 
_ together, looking at the coast of Spain—that 
is, Ethel was looking at the coast of Spain, and 
Robert was looking at Ethel, doing it easily 
at first, but fmally clasping his hands behind 
his back. Although her eyes were still upon 
_ the distant scene, Ethel knew very well, of 
course, what he had just done with his hands, 
and she wondered to herself. 
“9Tain’t fair!’ he suddenly declared. 
She turned to him in surprise. ‘What isn’t 
fair?” she asked. 
“The way you look.” 
“What’s the matter with the way I look?” 
she asked again. 
“Too tempting,” he told her. “Times I 
- have to hold back hard or I think I’d grab 
- you, and run up in the crow’s nest with you, 
and kiss you ’most to death!” 


Ethel got a thrill out of it, although she | 


- knew it wasn’t meant for her, but she managed 
~ to look dignified. “Mr. Schuyler!” she said. 
“ ‘Bob,’ please.” 

_ “Not when you talk like that,” she firmly 
. told him. 
' The rest of the afternoon he was making 
- up for his warm words. Once he spoke of the 
_ Bryces, a family he knew in New York. 
: “You'll love them when you meet them,” he 
“said; “they always remind me a lot of Peter 
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Black Suede AN Silk 
Dressy Satin Charmeuse 
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35Y5!—Bellas Hess customers find 
they can keep abreast of the Dew 
fashions without extravagant eX- 
penditure. The dress pictured above 


35Y50—Typical of the exclusive 
styles and amazing values is this 
smart Tailored Frock with the new 














style touches approved by Fashion : ‘ 
for Fall and Vinee Made of fine, 20Y500—To give you an idea of illustrates this. Where else could 
soft, serviceable quality All Wool Velour in . the smart new styles and wonder- you get as chie and up-to-date a pada 
the new oblong-check pattern. Striking ful values in the Bellas Hess of good quality All Silk Charmeuse for 
features are the apron over-skirt effect, the “ Ss va. have es only $9.98? Cut on straight graceful lines 
jaunty, well fitting Robespierre collar. the Shoe Department Wwe have se- that preserve the slender silhouette. Two 
new peasant sleeves and the novelty metal lected this charming one-strap loose folds in tier effect around bottom; row 
buttons which trim front, collar and sleeves Pump designed on Deter slender of self covered buttons at each side. Neck 
Narrow, detachable all’ 'round self sash. and graceful lines, Fashioned of soft, line is new and becoming, and the long tie 
Guaranteed mothproof. Colors: Reindeer, rich black Suede with snug fitting tongue effect with bead and fancy tinsel ees 
navy blue or brown with harmonizing effeet inlaid with black Satin. Good wear- at the ends is particularly smart. Half sel 
checks. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 bust: ing flexible leather soles; military rubber sash ties in back. Colors: Black, navy blue 
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CO. RaesiOe | The Beauty Prize 


And another time he said he was going to 

buy a camera as soon as he reached Spain. 
“T want to get a good picture of you,” he said. 
“T mailed a letter home from Funchal, and I 
told them about you and promised to send 
them a picture of you as soon as I could get 
| one.” 
Ethel felt lonely when he said that—felt a 
| muffled bell tolling in her heart—but she felt 
lonelier still the next morning when the 
Princess was anchored off Cadiz and she looked 
through the port-hole and saw the Granada 
Extensionists grouped together on a departing 
lighter, puffing cheerfully over the water 
toward the dock. She recognized Dot’s distant 
figure by her red hat and the tall young man 
who was standing by her side. 

“They'll be getting married, first thing you 
know,” she told herself, ‘and then—” 


HE didn’t finish that. Girls don’t like to 
fish it, except aloud, and then only for 
effect. But if she had gone on with her thought, 
she would have added, ‘“—and then I'll be left 
alone.”’ And like all girls, even those who are 
inclined to be quiet and reflect deeply, Ethel 
didn’t find it any too pleasant to think she 
would be left. = 
In fact, she was still in the doldrums when 
the stewardess came in, and it needed only 
| one glance for Ethel to see that here was one 
who was in greater trouble than herself. She 
| wasn’t a Startled Fawn that morning so much 
| as a Wounded Fawn. It would evidently 
require only a trifle to start her crying again. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Miss Waters?” 
asked Ethel. ‘Don’t you feel well this morn- 
ing?” 
“T felt all right when I got up, Miss,” gulped 
the stewardess. ; 
“But what’s the matter, then? Is there any 

















ro way I can help you? Has something upset 
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C( HERE! that s off my mind for months Use Vitex Plain Elastic for eee ; : 
> “With sire Elastic run Batters, lingerie, blouses, Yes, Miss. Three-thirty-seven’s upset me. 
to come. Ce knickers childrents\hateand They’d upset anybody—even a plaster saint. 
through the children’s things and yours, you other personal and house- I never go in their room but in fear and trem- 
know that their trimness is assured for an hold needs. bling’ ears 
Benen length of time “The Guilfords,” thought Ethel, and aloud, 
B sgaee . f Use Vitex Shirred Ribbon curiosity rising: “Don’t let them worry you, 
For Vitex Elastic is fresh—it comes direct Elastic for fancy garters, baby Miss Waters. Tell me, what have they been 
to you over the Woolworth counter with no carriage straps, and a host doing now?” : E 
stop at middleman or jobber. It eludes those of other dainty articles. All 11 don't like to 1 ae 
Cpemiceeaclicic ik dexposure— Vitex Shirred Ribbon Elastic hateful to everybody—even to you in here, 
OF clastic lite— time and exp : is covered with fine quality Miss Pennington, who would hurt no one— _ 
and reaches you ready for the longest service Satin ribbon in plain colors, the remarks I’ve heard them make—nothing 
elastic is able to give! two-tone, figured or striped Bae ee vou oe T never nae 
7 at ; —in the smartest and most ee Oe ee ea 
Vitex elastic is smart and’ substantial as ee eular shee “But why should they hate me?” asked 
well. Yet you pay less for it than the usual Ethel, to whom this had now become the lead- 
price for just the ordinary kind! #251)» +o» | ing question. 


“Because of that young man who thinks 
such a lot of you, I expect. I think that one 
of the girls must have had her cap set for him— 
or it may be because they’re just naturally 
hateful. I’m sure I’ve always done my duty 
by them—and now—and now—” her sobs 
were dangerously near, “and now to accuse 
me of being a thief again! Oh, dear, if my 
dear mother ever heard of this, I think it would - 
kill her quite!” 

“A thief?” repeated Ethel. “Is it still about 
| the stockings?” ; 

“Stockings and a pair of silk combinations, 
Miss, that one of the young ladies can’t find; 
| and I’m sure it’s her own sister who’s been 
wearing them, and hiding them now they need 
laundering. But Mrs. Guilford accused me 
right straight out this morning, and said that 
if I hadn’t put them back by the time they 
returned from Granada, she would tell the 
captain about me and have my room searched. 
And the worst of it is, Miss, when Mrs. Guil- 
ford said that, the young lady who I think 

has been wearing them, she looked very know- a 
ing down that nose of hers. I could almost 
| feel her thinking that she would wash them _ 
| on the quiet and put them back herself, and 
| if she does, Mrs. Guilford will go all around 

the ship telling everybody that I stole them 
1 but that she made me put them back!” 


Stretching is not a true guide to fresh elastic. The Vitex Label IS! 
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Here is a better way 


to wash Stockings 


First, make it a rule to wash stockings after every wearing—particularly 
thin silk and lisle. You will find they last longer and look better. 


Second, wash them always with FAB, the soap flakes made with cocoanut- 
oil. FAB makes soft, silky sudsthat flow freely through stockings without 
the need of rubbing. Rubbing may break delicate threads and start 
“runs” and “Jacob’s Ladders”. FAB dissolves so completely in warm 
water that it all rinses out easily, taking dirt and perspiration salts with it. 
No bits of FAB are left to cling to your pretty stockings and spot them. 


This season, with the vogue for gay colored hosiery, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that you know the safest way to wash these fashionable 
colors. FAB suds will not run colors that are fast in plain warm water, 
under the same conditions. To be sure that a color is fast, test the toe 
or the top of the stocking first by rubbing gently in warm water. 


A Few Hints on Washing Silk Stockings 


Always wash new stockings before you wear them. 
Water and iron should be warm not hot. Heat makes silk stiff and brittle. 
Wash the feet of stockings first, and drain with the feet up. 


After washing, pull into shape while damp. It is better to dry without 
ironing. If ironed, it should be on the wrong side, before fully dry. 


Contrasting colors in clocks or embroidery make it advisable to dry the 
stocking with a clothinsid' to absorb moisture and prevent possible 
spread of color not absolutely fast. 


Dry stockings indoors, or at least not in the full summer sun outdoors. 
Do not hang over heat to dry. 


* 
The only way you can find ‘out how good FAB is, is by using it. This 
you can do easily. If your grocer happens to be out of it, send the 
coupon below for a generous trial box of these modern soap flakes. 


A New Help in Washing 


Have you a washing problem? Do you wish to know the best way to 
wash a delicate fabric or to remove a stubborn stain? Let our soap 
experts and research workers help you. They will tell you the practical 
-and modern way. You may feel perfectly free to ask their help. Address 
FAB Household Service, Colgate & Co., Dept. 754, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


COLGATE’S 





SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 


—and many other uses for 


FAB 





Baby’s little garments must be 
soft and comfortable. Use 
FAB and the tender skin will 
not be scratched by roughened 
clothes. 





Try FAB in the dish pan. Your 
cherished fine china and glass 
will gleam with cleanness. 
Notice how soft your hands 
are, too. 





Pretty summer frocks of cotton 
or flannel look fresh and bright 
after a FAB washing. Test 
colors first by rubbing gently in 
plain warm water. : 





FAB suds do not mat or spot 
the downy nap of blankets. 
Give yours a FAB bath when 
you bring them out. Squeeze 
to dry, and hang away from 
wind and sun. 





Before washing laces, baste to 
cheese cloth. Wash gently in 
cool FAB suds and pin cheese 
cloth flat to dry. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 754 | 


| 199 Fulton Street 
| New York City 


| FAB. 


| Address 


| 


lenclose 4c in stamps. Please 
send me my trial box of 


Name 
Address 


Town Stare 


My grocer is 


Name 


(Write in the margin 
if necessary) 
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— For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 


up dishes. 


“What's for dessert?” he asks. 
But you don’t tell him. Let him 
wait and see. 


Then on it comes—a surprise 
dish made with his favorite fruit, 
Hawaiian Pineapple. And when 
he praises it — well, of course you 
wouldn’t show it for the world, 
but, confidentially, can you im- 
agine a much greater thrill? 


Of course you know the irresistible 
charm —the enticing fragrance — of this 
delicious, healthful, golden-ripe fruit of 
the tropics. But do you serve it often 
enough — both kinds — as a ready-to- 
serve dessert and in tempting ices, sun- 
daes, pastries, fruit-cocktails and salads? 


Both Sliced and Crushed are identical 
in quality and flavor—the same luscious, 
sun-ripened fruit, grown on the same 
model Hawaiian Plantations — simply 
packed two ways for different types of 
uses. 


You will generally find it cheaper to 
order by the dozen—a half-dozen of each 
kind. Ask your grocer! 
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Department90, Association of Hawaiian 

Pineapple Canners, 

451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me, free of charge, your 

new book, “Ninety-nine Tempting Pine- 

apple Treats.”’ 


Name 





Address — 
n= 
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— For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


salads. 





TRY THESE POPULAR RECIPES 
(Using Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple) 


PINEAPPLE DAINTY: Ar- 
range alayerofmarshmallows 
in sherbet glasses, Over them 
pour Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple to nearly fill the glasses. 
Set aside in a cold place for at 
least 2 hours, Top with whip- 
ped cream, 


PINEAPPLE AND PIMIEN- 
TO SALAD: Thoroughly drain 
2 cups Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Add 1 cup diced 


celery and 2 chopped red pim- 
ientos, Mix with mayonnaise 
and serve on lettuce. 


PINEAPPLE IcE: Mix 1% 
cups sugar and rcup hot water. 
Boil until the syrup spins a 
thread when dropped from 
spoon. Add I cup cold water, 
Y cuplemon juice andz cups 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Freeze until of mushy consis- 
tency and serve immediately. 


(Using Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple) 


SPECIAL NoTE: Although 
the outstanding advantages 
of Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple 
lics in its ready availability 
for service as an ever-tempt- 
ing fruit right from the can, 
there are some made-up dishes 
for which it is equally well 
suited. 

This is particularly true of 
a number of quick desserts 
and salads, For instance, the 
two recipes below: 

CHICKEN SALAD HAWAI- 
IAN STYLE: Cut rings about 
1 inch wide from green pep- 


pers. For each serving place 
a pepper ring on a slice of 
Hawaiian Pineappleand heap 
the ring with chicken salad 
which has been well moist- 
ened with mayonnaise. Top 
with spoonful of mayonnaise. 


DESSERT SUPREME: Beat 
thick cream untilstiff and add 
sifted powdered sugar and 
almond flavoring to taste. 
Heap well-drained slices of 
Hawaiian Pineapple with the 
cream and sprinkle with 
finely chopped blanched and 
roasted almonds. 


(Using the juice from either) 


PINEAPPLEADE: Mix one 
cup water and 4 cup sugar, 
boil 10 minutes and chill. 
Add 3 cups ice water, 2 cups 
of the syrup drained from 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
and % cup lemon juice. 

PINEAPPLE EGG NoG (In- 
dividual): Beat the yolk of 
one egg slightly, add % tea- 
spoon salt, % tablespoon pow- 
dered sugarand 4 cupofsyrup 
drained from Canned Hawai- 


ian Pineapple. Add % of the 
stifly beaten egg white and 
when well mixed pour into a 
glass. Heap remainder of egg 
white on top and sprinkle 
with nutmeg. 

WAIKIKI PUNCH: Mix 2 
cups syrup drained from 
Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, 2 cups ice water and 2 
cups grape juice. Serve with 
cracked ice. 


And Send for This Free Book! 


Every woman ought to have our book of selected, 
tested Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple recipes. For a free 
copy, fill in and mail the coupon at the left. 
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At that Miss Waters laid repression aside 
and sobbed in right good earnest, Ethel quiet- 
ing her as well zs she could. 

“TDon’t—don’t—Miss Waters,” she said at 
last. “Everybody on the ship will see that 
you’ve been crying.” 

“T know I’m a sight,” mourned the stew- 
ardess, taking a sad glance at herself in the 
mirror, “‘and the worst of it is, I have the day 
ashore as soon as I’m through my work. And 
that young man whom you may have seen in 
his uniform—the master-of-arms—he has the 
day off, too, and he was going with me, 
but when he sees me. . . looking like 
this. he 

Probably the thought helped to check her 
grief; and when Ethel took out her box of face- 
powder and, reaching up, puffed a little on the 
Startled Fawn’s red nose, Miss Waters became 
distinctly interested in the change in her 
appearance. 

“American ladies use a lot of powder, don’t 
they!’ she said. ‘Eh, and I don’t wonder at 
it,” she continued, staring at herself in the 
mirror. “It does make an improvement, 
doesn’t it!”’ 

Despite her thinness and her height, the 
length of her wrists and her frightened air, 
she was far from being unattractive. 

“What are you going to wear today?” asked 
Ethel, still trying to keep her mind from 
recent woes. 

“My navy-blue suit. I was going to make 
a hat to go with it, but I’ve been too busy, 
so I’]l have to wear my brown straw.” 

Ethel lent her a small black hat softened 
with a band of black feathers, and after she 
had tried it on and found how well it suited 
her, Miss Waters left Number 333 with a far 
lighter heart than she had brought into it 


A FEW minutes later, Ethel also left, dressed es 
for the day; and after descending to the 


depths of the ship, she found Aunt Phoebe ° 
waiting in her room as she had promised. The 8 
inverted forest of clothes had grown since Ethel 








Mrs, Buhl H. Burton, and 
her Home at 8531 LaSalle 
Bivd., Detroit, Michigan. 


had seen it, and at first she could hardly see the 
other three occupants of the room who were ~» e @ 
also waiting, each in her proper chair. Aunt 
Phoebe was dressed coquettishly, hopefully, 
but the others were more soberly appareled, 


as though they had long since recovered from 


that. 
“The program says that we are to go in 
a a of ne nee as said ie ones Thousands of Kelvinator homes are enjoying the same comforts and 
- ee sae ee ee ene care-free service which Mrs. Burton describes in the following letter : 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Parker, after she had “Kelvinator has won the endorse- keep the food fresh and sweet.” 
benignly smiled at Ethel. ment of every member ofthis family. 

All going together!” they shouted at her. First of all its better refrigeration, “Another thing that makes Kelvin- 

At the sound of their voices some one rapped its uniform dry cold, its better sani- ator a family favorite is that in 
twice on the other side of the peo tation, are bound"to win the heart addition to its better refrigeration, 
though to say, Less noise 1n there! —a pro- of every good housekeeper. Instead we areable toadd varietyand beauty 
test which Miss Betts immediately answered of marketing every day, as I used to our table through an abundance 
by picking up a slipper which was evidently to do, I only market half as often of ice cubes and an endless assort- 
laid out for that express purpose, and vigor- —knowing my Kelvinator will ment of desserts and salads.” 
ously rapping the same partition four times. 

Whereupon the protesting cruiser rapped four Kelvinator is quickly and easily installed in the refrigerator you now own. It is 
times, and Miss Betts gave him eight louder economical and scientific refrigeration in its very highest development. 


ones for answer. The complainant let it go 
at that, apparently realizing the strength of 
mind behind the answering blows. 

“Ts he rapping again?” asked Mrs. Parker, 


Go to your local Kelvinator dealer and see for yourself the many advantages that 
make Kelvinator electric refrigeration the choice in thousands of homes. 


looking from one to the other. Kelvinator Corporation 
“Ves,” they nodded, Miss Stafford scorn- 2044 West Fort Street Detroit, Michigan 
eiisidding: 
a cla tool” KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD. 
Seemingly refreshed, the ladies arose and * it Temperance Street, Toronto, Ontario 


began picking up their bags and umbrellas. 
“Miss Betts was here last year, you know,” 
said Mrs. Parker to Ethel. ‘‘We’re very lucky, 
I think, to have some one who was here before.” 
Miss Stafford and Aunt Phoebe simply made 
sure that their trunks were locked. 
Miss Betts took control, a guide-book under 


Established 1914 
her arm as badge of office. “Last year we had 
much better lighters than these,’ she an- 


nounced, as they made their way down the 


hanging stairway into the waiting barge Electric Refrigeration 


“Carpet on the floor and chairs for everybody. 
b In using advertisements see page 6 157 
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Lonile 


makes possible 
effective mouth hygiene 


LARGE proportion of all 

human illness is caused 
by germs which enter the body 
through the mouth and _ nose. 
Science learned this through the 
discoveries of Pasteur in 1852; 
but science has been helpless 
because all known germicides 
powerful enough to kill these 
germs were deadly poisons. 


With the discovery of a non- 
poisonous, non-irritating, yet 
highly powerful germicide dur- 
ing the World War, a new era 
dawned. It is now possible to 
kill germs in the mouth, nose 
and throat quickly, easily and 
safely. 


Zonite is this new form of anti- 
septic prepared for household 
use. Though much more power- 
ful than pure carbolic acid, in 
proper dilution, it may be used 


In bottles 

S0cand $1.00 
druggists 

everywhere 






2) Re ees 


Sara 
ZONITE PRODUCTS 00. 
New Yar 






freely in the mouth, nose and 
throat. Its daily use in this 
manner by everyone is modern 
health insurance. 


e ° ° 


Zonite, used as amouth wash, 
does three distinct things: 


[1] Removes all odors arising from 
conditions in the mouth and leaves no 
odor of its own. 


[2] Destroys the germs that are re- 
sponsible for many gum infections. 


[3] Destroys the germs which cause 
colds, sore throat and more serious 
respiratory diseases. 


@ @ e 


Zonite has many other necessary 
uses in the home. The Zonite Hand- 
book explains them. The attached 
coupon will bring it to you free of 
charge. 









Zonite Products Co., Div. J. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of the 
_Zonite Handboox on the uses of 
antiseptics in the home. 


Address 
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The Beauty Prize 


Everything seems to be done much more 
cheaply this year.” And on their way through 
the harbor to the dock, ‘““The water was much 
smoother last year . . . The old town to 
the right, settled by the Phoenicians in 1100 
B.C. .. . This is the new town .°. . The 
Cathedral . The breakwater - . Ga 
man-of-war flying the Spanish flag; the whole 
fleet was here last year . . . The dock where 
we are going to land.” 


T PLEASED Ethel, for some perverse reason, 
when they landed at a different dock from 
the one which Miss Betts had specified. But it 
pleased her more yet when she found that they 
had reached Cadiz on Carnival Day. A line 
of cars was waiting, decorated with colored 
paper, masks tied to the radiator caps. They 
got in an open machine, Miss Betts inexorably 
taking the seat by the side of the driver and 
opening her guide-book. 

The car moved forward, and for the next 
ten minutes Ethel forgot the growing feeling 
of depression which had been settling upon 
her ever since Dot had left for Granada. 
Every sight was new to her, and every scene 
engrossing: the impromptu parades of mas- 
queraders, the grotesque costumes, the open- 
air cafés, the soldiers in kaleidoscopic uniforms, 


the narrow streets, the overhanging balconies’ 


nearly hidden by stringers of colored paper, 
the native girls, nearly all of them dark and 
many of them unmistakably beautiful in their 
long-fringed shawls and enormous combs. At 
a corner, a young man in native dress was 
singing and playing a guitar that was strapped 
over his shoulder. 

Ethel would have liked to watch the crowds 
all morning. Miss Betts, however, had her own 
ideas how Cadiz should be seen. 

“Cathedral!” she shortly commanded the 
driver. 

“St, st, Senora. Cathedrad .. .? 

As the car turned, making slow headway 
through the crowd, Ethel found herself watch- 
ing the young native couples, watching them 
with an interest which she had never known 
before. “They look happy,’ she would tell 
herself, catching sight of a pair who had eyes 
for no one but each other, or ‘‘He looks nice,”’ 
or “She looks nice,” and once, “Isn’t it funny! 
All the world over—!” 


Miss Stafford’s voice recalled her. “It must — 


be lonely for you without your sister,”’ she said. 
For a moment Ethel could hardly breathe. 
“My sister?” she asked. 
“Yes, your twin. Your aunt says it’s the 
first time you have ever been separated.” 
“Oh, yes,” said Ethel, glancing toward 
Aunt Phoebe who was pretending to be watch- 
ing something on the sidewalk. ‘Yes, I miss 


her a lot—of course. But we can write to each ~ 


other, you know. And that helps—some.” 

When they reached the Cathedral, she got 
Aunt Phoebe aside as soon as she could— 
which was not very soon, because Aunt Phoebe 
was obviously doing her best not to be caught 
thus alone. 5 

“I thought you promised not to tell any- 
body that I was a twin,” she indignantly began. 

“Yes, I know, my dear,” said Aunt Phoebe 
almost tearfully, “and I could have bit my 
tongue off when I heard what I was saying. 
But somehow it slipped out when I was think- 
ing of something else . . . And yet, after 


all,” she said, her note changing, “it’s the — 


truth, Ethel. I can’t for the life of me see any- 
thing wrong in it.” 

A group of other cruisers with a native guide 
came in then, bearing down in their direction 
like a human meteor, and among these new 
arrivals was Mr. Smith. They were all getting 
tired, for the guide could talk Spanish better 
than he could talk English, and for the last 
ten minutes he had been showing his finer 
accomplishment. At sight of Aunt Phoebe 
and Ethel, Mr. Smith gladly left the others 
and joined the smaller party. 


“Good morning, ladies,” he said. “This is 


luck to find you here.” 












Single-breasted vest: — 


Fits perfectly, launders beauti- 
fully. Last year nearly a million 
mothers chose Carter’s for baby’s 
first shirt. 





Style 30% Style 18% 


Many women say that their clothes 
fit better over Carter’s. Itis so cleverly 
cut throughout—so slim and smooth 
fitting and comfortable. All styles— 
all weights. 


The girl in the center panel is wear- 
ing Style 194. All the fit and soft- 
ness stays in Carter’s —unshrunken 
and comfortable—through repeated 
washings. 
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Make them comfortable in this longer wearing Underwear 


A youstill experimenting? 

Are you buying some- 
thing that you consider “the 
best to be had” and wishing it 
would wear better, wash better 
and fit more comfortably? Let 
the women who have found the 
union suits that you are look- 
ing for tell you in their own 
words about Carter’s. 


One writes: “I don’t think I 
could find better or stronger 
underwear for my four children 
if I traveled the world over. 
Was surprised when I figured 
back and found that this is our 
fourth season’s wear from eight 
Carter’s Union 
Sulitsas YOUls Caniet 
get it to wear out.” 


Another: “Ex- 






iCareers 


Tek as t 


signed by a woman skilled in 
the work. Test union suits are 
made up and worn by real 
children—studied, changed 
here or there perhaps, until 


there is no strain, no binding, 


nounneeded fullness—just per- 
tect fit and comfort. 


Multi-needled knitting machines 
give the fabric the fine smooth 
texture, the soft finish—the mar- 
velous elastic springiness. Expert 
tailoring makes the seams flat and 
smooth. All the seams, in Carter’s 
especially stitched and “budded” 
so they won’t pull away. Button- 
holes don’t stretch or tear out— 
buttons want to stay on. 





All styles—all 
weights—a wide 
range of materials 
for all ages. Cotton, 
cotton and wool, all 





ceptionally well- a ees 1 eee ea 
7 Pee ieliar che back wool, wool and silk, 
fitting garments aeniecie ek of and all silk. Look at 


Carter’s are al- 
ways comfortable, 
never get loose and 
sloppy.” 

Every Carter 
garment is de- 












Carter’s at the coun- 
ter where you buy 
this season. The 
William Carter Co., 
Home Office, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 











Double-breasted vest: — 


No pins, no belts to restrict the 
soft, elastic fabric. Just two 
front buttons—cushioned from 
body contact. No need to turn 
baby over to adjust them. 





Style 14 Style 15 


“Wears longer, washes better, keeps 


its shape better,” an enthusiastic 
man says of Carter’s Union Suits. 
Carter’s remarkable elasticity holds 
it snug and smooth even after dozens 
of washings. All styles—all weights. 


The boy in the center panel illus: 
trates boy’s model Number 15. Strong 
seams, reinforced button-holes, and 
special elastic knitting only found in 
Carter’s suits. 


Carter’s sa Underwear for all the family 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The Beauty Prize 


Ethel turned away, but Aunt Phoebe didn’t. : 
“T’m not so sure about its being luck,” she 
coyly responded. “It looks to me as though 
you’ve been following us.” 

A wave of indignation swept over Ethel. 
“At her age, too!”’ she thought, and went over 
to where Miss Betts was telling a growing 
group about the wonders of the Cathedral, | 
delivering herself with the voice of importance, 
and every moment gathered tired pedestrians 
from the peripatetic guide. 

“The dome,” she was saying, “rises to a 
height of one hundred and thirty feet and is 
richly decorated by mosaics—some of which, 
at least, are said to have been designed by 
Melon a 2 

“T wonder what Dot and Mr. Schuyler are 
doing now,” thought Ethel, sadly looking up 
at the dome; and smiling rather wistfully, 
she added, “I wonder if he’s being practical 
this morning, or whether Dot is—relenting 
a little.” 

When they had finished the Cathedral, they 
had to wait on the steps outside for Aunt 
Phoebe, who had last been seen down in the 


the S rin Ys 


e a 
120 Springs “Do you know Mr. Smith?” asked Miss 


MPROVE your spring and you improve | 1 : me 
Sour teomiort Pe Wostee T ie will of Comfort ea eae one of her suspicious glances - 
- toward Ithel. 


surely give you better sleep because it “No,” said Ethel quickly. 
gives you greater comfort. Its finely tem- “Well, I want to tell you right now that I 
pered, buoyant spirals mould to your form. don’t like that man. Do you know what he 
They support your spine. They relieve the reminds Soe of?” 
strain on nerves and muscles because they N-no. 


: : “He reminds me of a man who has robbed 
do not sag. That’s why the Foster Ideal is somebody and is running away—somebody 
a truly ideal spring. Ask your furniture with a confederate back home—some sort of 
dealer. 


a woman, most likely—who is keeping him 
posted. The way he snoops around. And 
watches the radio office! And I don’t know 
whether the rest of you noticed it, but when 
we drove past the cable office near the dock, 
he was just going in. If I were you, my dear, 
I’m sure I would warn my aunt—your aunt, 
I mean. Personally I wouldn’t trust that man 
as far as I could throw this Cathedral, but 
lately ’ve noticed—in fact, we’ve all noticed 
—that she’s with him a good deal of the time.” 


THEL’S heart sank, her feeling of depres- 

sion growing heavier every moment. “But 

I don’t see how he can be running away,” she 

= said. ‘He wouldn’t have been able to get his 

passports, or things like that, if he hadn’t been 
all right.” - 

“Oh, there are ways of getting passports,” 
said Miss Stafford. “A little thing like that 
wouldn’t stop him.” 

“Last year,” said Miss Betts, “there was a 
woman on the cruise who wanted to get into 
Russia—a Mrs. Rapieff her name was. She 
was traveling on somebody else’s passport 
and had evidently planned to slip off the ship 
at Constantinople. But they checked up on 
the passports one day and had her arrested. 
She was taken off the ship at Algiers. I can 
see her now, just as plainly. And sent back 
to New York. And they said that when she 
got through serving her time in the Federal 
jail, the foreign authorities could get her, too, 
if they wanted her, for giving false information 
for her visés and landing certificates. And 
do you know what I’ve a good mind to do 
about Mr. Smith?” 

“Sh!” whispered Miss Stafford who had 
been keeping watch. 

Ethel’s heart sank deeper yet as Aunt Phoebe 
rejoined them. It had just occurred to her 
for the first time that she and Dot had done a 
thing or two in connection with their passport 
and landing certificates which had probably 

: already placed them in the shadow of the law. 
Seite tiertncisie cect rte eofion| “ “Well. Miss Pennington,” said the purser, 
Pay adaivexlibcnee, wbaboe: : . & a = meeting her in the corridor that afternoon 
golfclabs.qans, ant : Positively identified by the Ace trade mark after she had returned to the ship, “I hope 


forte. A trial will convine | stamped on the frame. A few strokes through you have liked Spain, as much as you have 
AtyourdealerortheGas the discs will sharpen the dullest knife. f it?” , 
Company. If not send 40 ae | Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 seen Of its 
cents for bottle postpaid bor: 1 EC necttn “Yes,” said Ethel. “It’s lovely, isn’t it!” 


cy 
NO RAPIDS, mC: 


pene S10, rand Mente mich, KSEE ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. SS ee 
Philadelphia voice 










Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night's sleep. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. Utica, N. Y. 
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Maternity Appare 


With No Maternity Look 


(one BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity —and after § 
baby comes, as well, Latest modes, designed to conceal con- 
dition. Simple adjustments provide expansion. Low prices, 


NewStyle Book, picturing latest stylesin Coats, Dresses, Skirts, 
Corsets for Maternity wear. Sent Free. Write for it today. 
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PPROM Cadiz the Princess proceeded to 

Gibraltar, and there in the shadow of that 
mighty rock, the Granada Extensionists re- 
joined the ship, having made an overland tour 
by way of Seville. Ethel was waiting for Dot 
in Number 333, and the moment she saw her 
sister, she knew that her first question was, 
strictly speaking, quite superfluous. 

“Did you have a good time?” she asked— 
this the question above referred to. 

“Wonderful!” said Dot with shining eyes. 

She opened the traveling case which she 
had taken with her, and began to lift out her 
souvenirs. There was a little bronze bull- 
fighter, a fan-shaped comb, a pair of castanets. 

“He wanted to get me one of those Spanish 
shawls—a beauty,” said Dot, “but of course 
I wouldn’t let him.” 

“Was he—nice to you?” asked Ethel. 

A tender look filled Dot’s eyes. “‘He’s going 
to take me up to the top of Gibraltar this 
afternoon,” she said, and gently clicked the 
castanets. 

Ethel went quiet—that quiet which is more 
than silence, and is often more eloquent than 
speech. 

“Did you have a good time, too, Ethel?” 
asked Dot, rather uneasily. 

““Not—very.” 

Dot moved her souvenirs around—placing 
the castenets before the comb—moving the 
bull-fighter. ‘‘Ethel—” she said then. 

“Mmmm?” 

“Would you like to go around with Bob this 
afternoon?” 

Perhaps Ethel thought of the alternative of 
Aunt Phoebe and her three friends, or perhaps 
some happier thought arose to her mind. 

“T wouldn’t mind,” she said at last, half 
challengingly, ‘just for a change.” 


[t WAS Dot’s turn to be silent then, but she 
couldn’t keep it up long. While she had been 
away, she felt guilty more than once at think- 
ing that Ethel couldn’t have enjoyed herself 
much, either at Madeira or Cadiz: a guilty 
feeling which wasn’t exactly subdued by the 
knowledge that, after all, it was Ethel’s trip: 
it was she who had won the prize: it was she 
who ought to be the happy one. Thinking of 
these things again, she now looked at her twin, 
standing there by the side of the souvenirs, 
depressed, almost dejected, and suddenly 
found that she could keep silent no longer. 

“All right, dear,’ she said with a contrite 
squeeze. ‘You can have him here at Gib, and 
Dll have him again when we get to Cairo.” 

An unexpected complication arose. In 
climbing around the Alhambra the previous 
afternoon, Dot had slipped and scratched the 
back of her hand on a bramble. 

“Of course you could wear gloves,” she said, 
“but you may have to go somewhere and eat; 
and Bob, I think, will be pretty sure to notice 
it if it isn’t there. And if you said it was 
better, and then he saw it on me again 
tonight—!” 

Upon reflection it was decided that Ethel’s 
hand had better be scratched, too. They took 
the gold pin of a brooch, dipped it in a bottle 
of peroxide, and made a scratch that matched 
Dot’s. Dot tried to do it at first, but was 
afraid to press deeply, and had to stop, shiver- 
ing. Then Ethel took the pin—took it with a 
serene smile that had something intent about 
it—and the scratch was there in no time. 

“Didn’t it hurt?” asked Dot. 

“No!” said Ethel. “TI hardly felt it!” 

Her depression was gone, and dejection is 
the last word that would have occurred to 
your mind if you could have seen her an hour 
later with Bob Schuyler, when they left the 
lighter at the dock and climbed into one of the 
waiting carriages. 5 

“Every time I see you,” Bob told her, “you 
look nicer and nicer.” 

Ethel liked that, but couldn’t tell why. 

“How’s the hand?” he asked. 

She didn’t have to do much guessing to 
know what he meant. Withacharming gesture 








Every home should have 


Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 


ECAUSE they are (1) sun and tub fast. (2) Do not 


muss and will stay fresh and dainty. 


(3) Wash 


easily, require no ironing, thereby making them usable 
the same day. (4) The result of 30 years’ experience in 


manufacturing. 


And remember, they are furnished in a great variety of 
color combinations, both solid and striped. Dolly 
Madison means quality, durability and economy. See the 
new Dolly Madison designs at your favorite store. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison Label 


No spread is genuine without it 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Phila., Pa. 


Send 25c for 
Doll's Bed Spread 
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We Pay the'Freiph 


You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
s work, hardware, labor. 







Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner ___Jots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing *room, columned and 
= inset front entrance. 

Price includes Ete Tauiher cut to fit; highest 
grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, win- 
dows, doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing, with complete instructions and drawings. one 
paid to your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORT- 
ABLE. Many styles to choose from. Write nearest mil 
today for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 323. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY,cI5Y; 


MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 








HOT WATER!! 
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with a 


“HO LYOKE” KEROSENF; 


HOT WATER HEATER 


Heart of 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 
and more information about this 
wonderful labor saver. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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NJOY that sense of real security 
which comes from knowing that 
your car isequipped front andrear with 


WEED BUMPERS 


You can trust your loved ones to their 
guardianship, for they protect both 
the car and occupants. 


















Write for 
illustrated folder 
showing all 
styles of WEED 
Bumpers priced 
$11 to $28 
at your Dealer’s 

















WEED Bumpersare built by an organ- 
ization that through twenty years of 
public service realizes its obligation in 
manufacturing protective devices. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada, Dominion Chain Co., Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Pittsburgh 















Boston 
Philadelphia 
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Easy, Fascinating, Spare Time Work 


You can make good money coloring and selling our 1924 Line of Christmas 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Handsome designs, beautiful sentiments. Our 
line is ubsolutely exclusive and made especially for handcoloring. Big demand 
for handcolored greeting cards. They are more attractive 
than ordinary ones and sell almost on sight! 
XPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Now have over 25,000 customers who started without! experience nor 
especial talent, and many are now making from $50 to $80 a month 
and more—in spare time alone! OU can do the same. Complete, 
easy instructions enable all to color successfully. 
E BOOK 













‘*Pleasant Pages’’ reproduces cards and contains full instruc- 
tions on How to Color and How to Sell and gives all information 
on great possibilities in hand coloring cards for profit during 
spare time. Write for it TODAY! Or send $1 for Trial Box 
containing assortment of greeting cards, instruction book, 
brush, colors, and handcolored card as sample to guide in 
your work. Sells for $3 to $4 when colored... NOW is the 
time to begin—big money-making season just starting. 
Write TODAY so you can begin at once turning your spare 
time into profit. 


LITTLE ART SHOP. 1406 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK —> 
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The Beauty Prize 


of submission she drew off her glove and 
showed it to him. 

“Kind of red,” he said, “but I think it’s 
getting better. I told you I knew how to 
cure iit.” 

Ethel guessed that he had kissed it, especially 
when he found her hand under the robe, quite 
as though it were established custom. She 
steeled herself not to let it have any effect 
upon her. 

“As long as it doesn’t bother me, I don’t 
care,” she thought, ‘‘but as soon as it begins 
to count—” 

Robert, she felt, was looking at her; and 
when she answered his glance, he started 
speaking low, so the driver couldn’t hear 
him. “Little candy nose . . . Little sugar 
Ghinemc. 4 

Ethel took her hand away. “He isn’t very 
practical this afternoon,” she thought. ‘Dot 
probably didn’t tell me everything—but then, 
she hardly had time.” 

By then they had reached the main street of 
the town, and its picturesque shops called 


s | loduly for attention. 


They had the driver stop the carriage in 
front of a near-eastern curiosity shop, and 
started shopping. Bob bought Ethel a goat- 
skin cushion guaranteed to have been made 
by Moorish prisoners in Algiers, and she 
bought him a brass cigarette box guaranteed 
to have among its other designs the Hindu- 
stani equivalent of “Good Luck.” Next he 
bought her an ivory elephant guaranteed to 
have been carved in far Cathay. Ethel, some- 
how, felt safer with him in the bazaars and 
on the crowded streets, and yet she wasn’t 
sorry when they entered the carriage again. 

“Drive all over,” was Bob’s comprehensive 
order to the man at the reins. 

Strange sights began to pile up on them— 
a flock of goats being driven from door to door 
and milked on order from the waiting house- 


wives; a man in a shop being shaved by a- 


barber who had a monkey on his shoulder 
eating lather; a dignified Mohammedan in a 
red fez selling swords and scimitars; a park 
containing nearly every conceivable form of 
botany; and finally the massive fortifications 
themselves, with rock-apes bounding up and 
down the slopes and giving a Kiplingesque 
touch to the scene. 

At the barrier they stopped and looked 
down at the view below: the descending town, 
as busy as a hive of bees; the harbor with its 
men-of-war minding the Princess; the Medi- 
terrdnean thickly flecked with shipping that 
was converging at the straits; and in the dis- 
tance the mountains and shores of Africa. 

It was the irrepressible energy of the 
scene that finally touched her imagination the 


most—here in this far-off gateway of the ~ 


world, which at home had never been any- 
thing more than a name to her, people were 
hustling around, and buying and selling, and 
working, and sailing ships, and repairing them, 
and hammering nails, and shoveling coal, and 
milking goats . . . 

“Dreaming?” said Robert, interrupting her. 

“Yes,” she nodded, smiling far-away. “TI 
like to dream, don’t you?” 

“T like to dream of you,” he said. 


HE LOOKED at her—she could feel it—and 
deep within she could also feel her heart 

going “Boom! Boom! Boom! 
. ..? But she wouldn’t look back at him. 
“He’s Dot’s,” she told herself, not without an 
effort. ‘““He’s Dot’s—not mine.” And to stop her 
heart from beating she prayed a littl—which 
never hurts any girl—and felt somewhat better, 
though none too sure of herself, even then. 

It was six o’clock when they returned to 
the ship, and Dot, standing on pins and needles 
in 333, was nearly crazy to hear all that had 
happened. 

“Had a nice afternoon?” she began. 

Unconsciously Ethel repeated Dot’s answer 
of the morning. ‘Wonderful!’ she said with 
smiling eyes. 


nw 


“Well, let’s hear about it. Everything, 
mind! You've had him all afternoon, remem- 
ber, and I’m to have him tonight, so don’t 
you dare to leave anything out, or it may make 
me look foolish.” 

So Ethel told everything—told it in detail 
that had something deliberate in it—and 
when she was through, Dot was very quiet. 


HE Princess sailed at half-past six, and 

straightway ran into one of those sudden 
Mediterranean storms which have nothing to 
learn from the Atlantic. She was rolling and 
pitching when Dot went down to dinner, but 
at nine o’clock she struck a combination of 
wind and wave that made her careen so wildly 
that everybody’s steamer trunks came out for 
exercise from under the berths, and a muffled 
chorus of shrieks arose from the public rooms. 

“JT hope Dot’s all right,” thought Ethel, 
hanging on to the side of her berth. 

Yes, Dot was all right; but when she made 
her way to 333 about ten minutes later, she 
looked so pale that Ethel thought she was 
going to be sick. 

“No, it isn’t that,” said Dot hastily. “It’s 
Bob. He—he’s hurt his ankle, and at first I 
thought he had broken his leg.’ She began 
to cry. “And he did it all for me, Ethel— 
and there he lies now in his cabin—and I can’t 
do a thing for him—not a thing—” 

They had been standing on the upper deck 
when the big wave had struck the ship, and 
Dot had just lifted her hands to fasten her 
hat down more securely. 

“Fie—he tried to save me,” she said, “and 
he did save me, too, or I’d ‘have been slung 
down on the deck and probably hurt worse 
than he is. But somehow he twisted his ankle, 

-and two men had to help him to his room, 
and the doctor says he’ll have to stay there 
two or three days till the swelling goes down, 
and she’s lucky he didn’t break the ankle, 
too.” 

Ethel turned her head so that Dot couldn’t 
‘see her expression—a look which might have 
puzzled Dot—the look, indeed, partly thank- 
fulness and partly awe, which is sometimes 
seen on those who wonder if a prayer is being 
answered. 

From Gibraltar, the Princess was going 
straight to Alexandria in order that Cairo 
might be reached at a time when the hotels 
wouldn’t be filled with other cruisers; and 
although Bob’s confinement to his room made 
life seem strangely empty at first to the occu- 
pants of 333, they gradually found other things 
to think about. On the day after their arrival 
in Cairo, for instance, the cruisers from the 
Princess were to have a masquerade ball at 
Shepheard’s Hotel. They had been warned 
about this in the printed schedule before 
leaving home, and Dot had brought her 
Japanese costume, a dress which she had worn 
at a high-school presentation of Madame 
Butterfly. Ethel decided to go as a Spanish 
seflorita, and they had to do much sewing 
in their room, and planning, and contriving, 
before each was satisfied at the way she would 
look. This bridged some of the empty days, 
and then on the evening before they reached 
Alexandria, Bob appeared again, leaning on a 
stick like a grave and reverend seignior. The 
Cairo hotel tickets had been given out that 
afternoon, and when Miss Pennington’s was 
called, Dot gave one look at it and ran down, 
all smiles, to her room. 

“Oh, Ethel!” she exclaimed. “Shepheard’s 
Hotel! Isn’t that great? I saw Aunt Phoebe 
getting hers, and she’s going to stay at. the 
Media House—’ way over near the Pyramids, 
somebody said, and miles away from us!” 

It was the topic of the ship. Mrs. Guil- 

ford and her two daughters stopped at the 
Schuylers’ table that evening and asked what 
hotel they had drawn. 
’ “Shepheard’s,” answered Peter, and making 
an inclusive gesture which didn’t leave Ethel 
out, he said with his knowing smile, ‘“We’re 
all Shepheards here.” 

'-_ “Bo sheep?” asked Mrs. Guilford with a 

dry smile at Robert. 
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Age-old resuJts in permanent coloring 
are daily achieved by the housewife 
who uses New improved RIT. For 
now, with this guaranteed modern 
method of home-dyeing, colors of en- 
during fastness are easily obtained. 








Twenty-four shadesand fashion’s latest 
color combinations to choose from. Now 
NewImproved RIT offers aguaranteed 
method of obtaining any desired result, 
from a delicate tint to a fast-dye. Insist 
on getting genuine NewImproved RIT. 
Guarantee and price (15c)on each box. 


Use White RIT to remove the color 
from discarded, faded or streaked 
fabrics and especially when garments 
unevenly faded are to be remodeled. 
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A head barber 


has written 


a booklet 


It tells you how to use 
clippers. Shall we 
send you a free copy? 


Brown & Sharpe ae: Co. 
Providence, Reis, S. A. 


Brown & Brn Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
new booklet, “How to Use Clippers.” 





ALB RECHTS 


ADVANCED FUR 
Style Book For 1925 


SENT FREE 


It contains descriptions and entrancing illustrations of 
live models wearing advanced Paris Fur Style Creations. 
A book to delight fashion lovers—assures every woman of 
buying not only latest style, finest quality, but astonish- 
ing values. It shows how to judge quality—workmanship 
—explains wearing qualities of Furs. 


70th Anniversary Sale 
Closes October 20th 


For 69 years fashion leaders have depended on Albrecht 
for fur style and quality. Albreckt’s Catalog—better, 
more beautiful than ever—is ready. To buy furs without 
having the money-saving facts in this book is unwise. It 
is free! Get your copy now—send coupon today. Address 
to E. Albrecht & Son, 398 N. Minn. St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


FOUNDED eee i 
1855 
BUY REGISTERED FURS —Be sure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 


eae MAIL THIS = — — — —— 


E. Albrecht & Son, 398 N. Minn. St., i 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send copy of 
° Styles” free. , 
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For finer roasts 


Better tools do better work. A 
Mirro aluminum roaster, designed 
by experts who understand the 
requirements of the average oven 
in the average kitchen, insures 
finer roasts of meat and fowl 
and less fuss and work for the 
housewife. 


Why not have and enjoy the 
Mirro roaster you have always 
wanted? Buy it with the certain- 
ty that the long wear in Mirro’s 
thick, hard metal will reduce the 





cost by the year to the vanishing 
point. Buy it for the splendid 
cooking qualities and cleaning 
qualities which all Mirro utensils 
possess. 


The Mirro oblong roaster is the 
favorite for all-round usefulness. 
But there aremany who praise the 
round and oval patterns. Examine 
them allat the good store near you 
where “The Finest Aluminum” 
is sold. May we send you our 
Miniature Catalog No. A14? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


eMIRRO 


“The Finest Aluminum” 
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The Beauty Prize 


“At least, no black ones,” beamed Pe 

Mrs. Guilford didn’t look so sure of that. 
“Anyway,” she said, “I’m glad we shall be 
together.”’ She closed her eyes fora moment. 
“Er—we have a friend staying at Shepheard’s,” 


she said, somewhat mysteriously, to Peter’s” 


wife, “a distant relation by marriage. He will 
be charmed to meet you, I’m sure.” 

Although Ethel was out of this conversation, 
she noticed that the two Miss Guilfords showed 
signs of subdued excitement, exchanging bright 
looks that seemed to say “We know!” 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Guilford, making 
ready for departure, “T envy my dear girls. 
Imagine! They have never seen Egypt 
before!’ 

Ethel thought she was putting on, but she 
didn’t the next day when the train drew out 
of Alexandria and started for Cairo. It would 
almost have been enough to have seen the 
fertility of the Delta, the primitive irrigation 
methods, like pictures in the Bible; the natives 
working in the fields. But when in addition 
were added such items as water buffalo cooling 
themselves in the canals with only the ends 
of their noses showing, caravans of camels 
silhouetted against the skyline, glimpses of 
the distant desert, a camel and a donkey 
hitched together and pulling a plow, native 
villages built of sun-dried mud, mosques, 
minarets, Arabs, peasant women with veiled 
faces and unveiled feet, boys dressed like girls, 


and ee little brunette children dressed 


not .atall eee! 


Det and Ethel had devoted much planning 
to that journey between Alexandria and 

Cairo, and had finally worked it out as simply 
as you please. The cruisers were to be carried 
on a special train, and it had been decided that 
Ethel should take the special and that, for 
safety’s sake, Dot should take the regular 
express which followed soon afterward, and 
pay her own fare. Then when Ethel reached 
the hotel and found the number of her room, 
she was to leave a note at the desk addressed 
“Miss Pennington,” a note for which Dot was 
to ask upon fer arrival, and from which she 
would learn the room number. Fortune still 
favoring them, two hours after Ethel reached 
the hotel there was a muffled rap at the door, 
and the next moment Dot burst in, radiant 
with the wonder of her journey and "keen for 
adventures still to come. 

“‘Where’s Bob?” she asked for one of her 
first questions. “Is he on this floor?” 

“No,” said Ethel, “the floor above. But 
he’s to meet me on the Terrace at five o’clock 
and have tea.” 

“Good!” said Dot, looking at her watch and 


seeing that she still had half an hour. “Tl ~ 


meet him on the Terrace. You’ve had him 
all day. Thank Heavens, I see the trunk has 
come.” 

She began to change, going it like a brisk 
young house afire and chatting all the time. 
“Now what are you going to do this eve- 
ning?” she asked, after Ethel had told her own 
adventures. 

Ethel decided to go and have dinner with 
Aunt Phoebe at the Media House. “They 
were talking about it on the train,’ she said, 

—the hotel, I mean. It’s tight next door to 
the Pyramids, and the moon’s nearly full 
tonight. They say it’s a wonderful sight.” 

“And tomorrow night’s the ball; so that’s 
all right,” said Dot. ‘And day after tomorrow, 
I think—I think Bob wants me to go up the 
Nile with his party—but we’ll talk about that 
later,” she hurriedly added. ‘He hasn’t quite 
invited me yet, but nearly. Did he say any- 
thing to you about it on the train?” 

“N-no; only he seemed to take it for granted 
that I was going, too.” 

“That’s Bob. I guess he’ll ask me, then,” 
said Dot comfortably, putting the final dab 
on her nose. “All ready now. What time do 
you expect to start for Aunt Phoebe’s?” 

“About six,” answered Ethel, no particular 
joy in her voice. 
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HEINZ 


57 VARIETIES 


Howmany do you know? 


1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without 
Tomato Sauce, with Pork— 
Boston Style 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce without Meat — Vege- 
tarian 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney 
Beans 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 
9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
11 Heinz Mince Meat 
12 Heinz Plum Pudding 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry 
Preserves 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 
17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 
19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 


20 Heinz Black Raspberry 
Preserves 


21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
22 Heinz Apple Butter 

23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 

24 Heinz Currant Jelly 

25 Heinz Grape Jelly 

26 Heinz Quince Jelly 

27 Heinz Apple Jelly 

28 Heinz Dill Pickles 

29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 


30 Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Gherkins 


31 Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Mixed Pickles 


32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 
36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
37 Heinz Queen Olives 

38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 

39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 

40 Heinz Ripe Olives 

41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 

42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
43 Heinz W orcestershire Sauce 
44 Heinz Chili Sauce 

45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 

47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 

50 Heinz India Relish 


51 Heinz Evaporated Horse- 
Radis. 


52 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 


53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad 
Dressing 


54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 


56 Heinz Distilled White 
Vinegar 


57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 


Peer eee 7 - (C.O:M PANY , 
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Scene at Capetown, South Africa. Av symbol of Heinz 


wotld-wide distribution 


A series of unusually artistic mural paintings by Trumbull always interests visitors to ‘The Home of the 57” 


EACH YEAR more than 50,000 
people visit the Heinz kitchens. 

Mostly they are housewives 
—women who have kitchens 
of their own, and ideas as 
to how kitchens should be 
managed and how they should 
look. 

Housewives have much in 
common with the people en- 
gaged in preparing Heinz foods. 
There is the same feeling of 
responsibility, the same high 
regard for cleanliness, purity 


and goodness. They praise the 
peapecocctiule Leinzecitise 
the choice materials they use, 
the care and skill with which 
they work, their spotless uten- 
sils, everything glistening with 
snowy whiteness—and even 
the flowers in the boxes at the 
windows! 

If you ever have an oppor- 
tunity to visit us, you, too, will 
find that the making of the foods 
you like so well is as appetizing 
as the foods themselves. 
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Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 
441 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c, for 
which please send me your home deco- 
rating manual “Beautiful Bedrooms 
and Dining Rooms,"’and the name of 
the nearest Cavalier dealer. 








Name 







Street. 







City. 












“Hampton” Cavalier Bedroom No. 440. Combination American Walnut or Mahogany, with antique silver hardware. 





It isn’t money, but “knowing how,” that puts 


beauty into your home 


Cavalier Furniture 


(HAND RUBBED) 


is sold under a new plan that gives you, with the furniture, ideal interior decorat- 
ing themes for completing beautiful bedrooms and dining rooms at moderate cost 


ee because you may not have unlimited 
money to spend in furnishing your home 
is no reason why you cannot have color, 
charm, and distinction in your rooms. 


Delightful effects can be secured with most 
inexpensive wallpaper, draperies, rugs, fur- 
nishings, and furniture, if you know just 
what and where to buy, and how to assemble 
the things after you have bought them. 


This is the practical kind of help that your 
nearest Cavalier dealer is ready to give you, 
under the instructions of a famous interior 
decorator commissioned for this service by 
the manufacturers of Cavalier Hand Rubbed 
Furniture. 


Every element in this decorative service, even 
the furniture, is moderate in price. Each com- 
pleted model room is worthy of the high ideals 
expressed in Cavalier Furniture, which has 


held an unblemished reputation with good 
furniture dealers for fifty-nine years. 


Know Cavalier Furniture by the Cavalier 
trade-mark on each piece, placed there as a 
symbol of the beauty and character of the 
furniture, and as a guarantee that it will live 
up to everything you will expect of it. 


Volume production enables you to fit out 
complete rooms with Cavalier Furniture from 
$150 to $550, according to the pieces chosen 
and the accessories used. 


Let us direct you to your nearest Cavalier 
dealer before you decide on new furniture. 
He will loan you a copy of our home decorat- 
ing manual ‘‘Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining 
Rooms” illustrated with model room plans, 
including six color schemes for the model 
“Hampton” Cavalier room shown above. Or 
send us 25 cents and we will mail you a copy 
of this manual which you may keep. 


Cavalier f Furniture 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furmture. Cedar Chests and Refrigerators 


©1924, by Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
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exactly a joyful dinner. 


| The Beauty Prize 


“All right. I'll be off the Terrace by then, 
so you'll have clear sailing.” ~ 

She gave Ethel one of those dainty kisses 
which say, “Look out; I’ve just been pow- 
dered,” and added aloud, ‘‘Good-by, dear.” 

Even then she wasn’t through. At the door 
she stopped and threw her arms and hands in 
the position which is sometimes seen among 
hieroglyphics. ‘So this is Egypt!” she said, 
rigidly raising one knee, and the next moment 
vanished. : 

Ethel slowly dressed to go and see Aunt 
Phoebe, no vivacity in her manner, nothing 
like the spirit with which Dot had dressed, for 
instance. She was thinking of Dot when she 
left the room at six. ‘So this is Egypt!’ she 
repeated at the door, but there was more 
mournfulness in her words than rejoicing. 

For all that, it wasn’t long before she was 
beginning to feel the spell of a country which 
has charmed more than one in the course of 
its history, and as she rolled away in a carriage, 
she hardly knew which to look at first: a snake- 
charmer squatting and piping in front of the 
hotel, a licorice-water seller pouring out a 
drink for a guide, or a boy contortionist stand- 
ing on his feet and leaning over backward, his 
tongue already stuck out in order to make a 
wet spot on the sidewalk in proof that he had 
completed the arc. 

“Tt must be nice to have some one with you 
to enjoy these things,”’ thought Ethel, pictur- 
ing Dot and Bob probably rolling around in a 
carriage like hers—and then, for the first time, 
she had put such a thought into words, 
“Wouldn’t it be queer,” she murmured to 
herself, “‘if something happened so that Dot 
couldn’t go up the Nile . . . and I were to 
go,instead . . .” 

Along the banks of the river grew fringes 
of palm trees, and native boats with curved 
sails tacked up and down the stream—just 
as they might have done on the afternoon 
of the day when Pharaoh’s daughter found 
young Moses there. Ethel began to think of 
Cleopatra then, and Mark Antony, and was 
still dreaming away when she suddenly blinked 
her eyes, and blinked them again, and ex- 
claimed to herself with bated breath, “Why, 
there’re the Pyramids! Right over here!” 

“Tmagine!” she thought, watching earth’s 
greatest memorials looming nearer and nearer. 
“As long as I can remember, I’ve heard about 
the Pyramids—and now at last they’re here!” 


AUNT PHOEBE was glad to see her—glad but 

tired. She and Mrs. Parker had already 
ridden around the Pyramids on donkeys, and 
although both claimed to have had a lovely 


time, and one which they wouldn’t have missed 


for anything, Ethel noticed that they seemed 
glad to sit down, and didn’t move around much. 
Miss Betts and Miss Stafford had made the 
journey on foot. and were active and superior. 

“J think you'll like it down here,” said Miss 
Betts. “A very nice hotel and simply filled 
with historical associations. Every one who 
is really anything always comes here. Of 
course the larger hotels attract the parvenus 
end the tumble-ups,,but give me the quiet, 
home-like hotels every time, and I’m satisfied!” 

“Tt must be lovely over at Shepheards’,” 
siid old Mrs. Parker, who hadn’t heard.a word 
cf this. ‘Cheaper over here, of course, but 
then we didn’t pay so much for the cruise. If 
I was younger now—”’ She stopped, this 
thought evidently suggesting another. “I 
don’t know,” she said. ‘There must be some- 
thing the matter with the young men on this 
cruise when a lovely girl like you, my dear, 
has to come over here and have dinner with 
us old ladies.” 

Tired as she was, Aunt Phoebe bridled a 
little, as though she were thinking, “Speak for 
yourself, I’m not so old—” a sentiment which 
also seemed to be mutely echoed by the Misses 
Stafford and Betts. 

So with one thing and another, it wasn’t 
At a neighboring 
table sat a young couple who were probably 





















L Martford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 


Staying 


Hoe” wonderful to look like your daugh- 
ter! (Reversing the usual process.) 
Freedom from trivial annoyances—freedom 
from strained nerves—a liking for outdoor 
exercise—these are the conditions that pro- 
long the beauty and the feeling of youth. 

The age of a mother is not fixed upon the 
age of her children but by the fewness of 
years that show in her face and the number 
of smiles that she uses each day to cling to 
her youth. 

And the number of smiles that imitate 
youth may be many, indeed, if you wear just 
the right kind of shoes! For a comfortable 
foot means that important nerves are not 
pinched; there’s no pesky annoyance to draw 
back those smiles; there is an accept- 
able invitation from every pleasant sky: 
to. go outdoors and walk and be 
healthy and happy. 

Such has been the successful mis- 
sion of the Cantilever Shoe: to provide 
the true flexibility, the easeful contour 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 967 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’'s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Auantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (2nd floor) 
Bangor—Jobn Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Beoterie ; 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Charleston, W, Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

162 N. State St. (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
Chicago—{ 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 

(835 E, 61st St., Cor. Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleyeland—1705 Euclid Ave. 

Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. fs 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave, 

Duluth—107 W. First St. (near ist Ave, W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock's 
Hagerstown—Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg —26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 






Huntington, W. 
Indianapolis 


Ithaca—Roths id Bros. 


Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 


Lowell—The Bon Marche 


Nashyille—J 


New Rochelle—Ware's 


Omaha—1708 Howard St. 


Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 





antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
‘a.—McMahon-Diehl 
. Ayres & Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) 
Jersey City— Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Belt Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—3¢0 Altman Bidg. 

Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. i 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 


Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 


Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—720 Pleasant St. 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 


, r 14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
New York—{}osp Third Ave: Clsznd St) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownle 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—Fezler's Boot Shop 


y Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro, 


Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Aye. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay ¢ 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pictsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 


Agencies in 443 other cities 





Young— 


and the hygienic balance essential for comfort 
—which produces a smiling spirit. To many 
a man and woman, the comfort and harmony 
of the Cantilever Shoe has brought a new 
enjoyment of activity, a surcease of the foot 
distortion which so many ordinary shoes 
compel with a reaction that shows unfavor- 
ably in a woman’s face. (Ask the Beauty 
Doctors whether stiff and tight shoes bring 
on the lines of middle age and weariness.) 

Others say that the Cantilever Shoe has 
given them a new disposition—more smiles 
per day, the fairy-like tendrils that bind you 
forever to youth and when you appear in 
public make some people wonder which is 
your daughter and which is you. 


Cantilevers please the eye as well as the 
foot. Excellent workmanship, luxurious lea- 
thers and graceful lasts make these comfort- 
able shoes distin&tly good looking. There is 
a fine variety of modish strap pumps and trim 
oxfords to selec from. 

If none of the dealers listed below is near 
you, write the mamufaéturers, Morse & Burt 
Co.,408 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
for the address of a nearer Store. 






Plainfield— M. GC. Van Arsdale 


Poughkee 
Providence —The 
Reading—Sig. S. 
Richmond, Va 
Roanoke—I. B: 
Rochester—25 in 
\° Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
is—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
th St. (Frederic Hotel) 


ouis Schonberger 
Boston Store 
hweriner 













St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 

8 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 
hel-Kuiper Co. 
W 


Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co, 
Sioux The Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 

55 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Salle & Koch Co. { 
Queen St. East (at Yonge) | 










(2nd floor) 









Toronto: 


Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 

Tul: yon's Shoe Store 

Utic: 8 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
iWheeling—Geo. R, Taylor Co. 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 











Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. he 
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The Beauty Prize 


on their wedding tour—and Ethel’s glances 
strayed that way more often than she knew. 
When dinner was over and the moon came 
out, she went with Miss Betts and Miss 
Stafford for a walk around the Pyramids. 
At first it didn’t mean so much, Miss Betts 
spoiling the occasion by statistics about 100,000 
workmen, 2,300,000 blocks of stone, to say 





' ' fot] ' / re nothing of the quantities of radishes, onions, 
There is an ne of distinction A gprs and garlic consumed by the workmen. But 
SHERATON designs in lighting equip 4 after a while Ethel managed to slip away, and 
A Bot iy coming to the top of a rise in the ground, s! 
ment. suddenly found herself face to face with thr 
: eed ee Sphinx, her majestic countenance softenc« 
In them the discriminating purchaser * a — by the moonlight, her everlasting riddle touche« 
5 ioinali db t f f with a note of epic wistfulness. 
finds originality an cauty= 6 ei ey |. “Well . . . ?” she seemed to say. 
combined with perfect craftsmanship— { St te 4 From around old Cheops a couple strolled 
in sh h liti f iorit ; 2 slowly forward, and when they were near 
in short, those qua ities O superio : y. ee el enough, Ethel recognized the young pair who 
that distinguish an artistic production ee || had dined at the next table. They, too, 
fi handi rt stopped to look at the Sphinx. 
fom Mere MereNancise “Well . . . ?’” she seemed to say. 
aes _Very tenderly, very gently, the young pair 
If you are planning a new home, or redecorat- . me kissed and slowly strolled away again, as 


ie : though they had given sufficient answer. 
ing an old one, you should write for a copy Standing there by herself, Ethel felt nearly 


of our helpful booklet, Distinctive Designs for a |4 dead with loneliness and ‘could hardly keep 
Home Lighting. You will find many charming oe Sh the tears from her eyes. 
designs in chandeliers and wall brackets illus- HE was back at“her room at) Shephemmiet 
trated, and the moderate prices will be a \ long before Dot came in, and when her twin 
pleasant surprise to you. fmally knocked on the door, Ethel did a thing 
# i which she had never done before. She pre- 


tended to be sleepy when she wasn’t sleepy, 
BEARDSLEE _ i and after she had unlocked the door she slipped 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. Sr = ete back ae nae curled up as though for 
- ~~ = interrupted slumber. 
221 sen cee Street so : “Sleepy?” whispered Dot. 
c : Le te, “Mmm,” said Ethel, and added almost 
inaudibly, “Tired.” 
“All right, dear. Don’t wake up. I can tell 


Look for this trademark on the 


erie : ae i e > you about it in the morning just as well.” 
MARK lighting ee ee ao i In the morning it appeared that Dot had 
It is your guarantee of Quality. “Notice the Lighting Fguipment' been formally asked to go up the Nile with the 
kaa Schuylers. 


“What do you think, Ethel?” she asked. 
“Do you think I ought to? Bob says he’ll 
stay right here in Cairo if I don’t go, and he’s 
got the tickets to Luxor—and everything.” 

2 “T think I’d go if I were you,” said Ethel 
A PPIN ESS 72) ith i OUSE V V O RK in a voice which sounded flat and dead. There 
was silence for a few moments—another of 
those eloquent silences—and what came next 





Ofttimes, housework brings a sigh. But eee ena pn ee eee 
how needless this is, for the experi- fully Stieat ax > 
ence of the Good Housekeeping RO a noes ican es =a 

k < S emphasis might have betraye er, she tone 
Institute Staff has been oes down her negative. ‘“I’d rather stay in 


tallized into convenient Cairo,” she said. “TI think it’s awfully inter- 
forms for your use. esting around here.” 


Dot breathed with relief and began talking 
They take much briskly about the ball. ‘You'll go to dinner 



































of the drudgery tonight with the Schuylers,” she said, “and 
out of houses Dll have mine in the room here. Then when 

’ 5% 
<a, you come up, we’ll both dress. Won’t it be 
keeping. fun! For the first time on the trip we can both 
go to the same dance, with our masks on, and 

Fish and Shellfish Cook 25 Machine Washing Without Boil See ee 

[] Fish and Shellfis OOKEtY ac. neces c achine Washing ithout Boil- 7 oe 
[Vegetable Main Dishes........... 25¢ ing The day passed quickly enough, Tavis 
[J Every-day Vegetables ..........: 25c [1] Canning by Safe Methods 5 morning Ethel went with Bob Schuyler to the 
So leteeandecnledeDecesin eines 25 Cleats Methods that Save La- native quarter, and in the afternoon he had 
L] Pies and Pastries................. 25¢ eos to hunt for a missing trunk and couldn’t take 
Desserts in Variety. 25c Coole Coe ae anybody. This didn’t put Dot in the best c? 
ee ee ane See coe 25¢ Oil Cloth Cooking Temperature _ humors, and that evening, when Ethel selectcc 
se a E yas pero Cate Chart 2.2055... Net ee tees eects eeens 2 her prettiest dress for dinner and began makins 

_ _Equipmer [] Household Devices Tested and icularl f F . 
1) The Moth Approved a Cmiarebenk : a particularly careful toilet, Mademoiscll 
[] Kitchens Planned Cloth-Covered Spring Back Dorothy tapped her feet on the carpet more 


ience Binder to hold above bulletins.$1.00 than once, but didn’t say anything—for one 
Check the bulletins you want, and send money order, check or stamps for the thing being busy with her Japanese costume, 
fall, aan aint ieee teendtenate sewing a new hem on it; and for another thing, 
knowing that beginning with tomorrow she 
was going to have Bob Schuyler to herself for 


O four whole blessed days. 
C OD HOUSE KEEPING eis look sweet,” she said when Ethel 
; was ready at last; and shaking her finger she- 
119 West 40th St. New York added with just the least tinge of jealousy 
in her voice, “Be a good girl, now, remember!” 
When Ethel reached the reception rooms 
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downstairs, she saw the Schuylers sitting on a 
divan, evidently waiting for her—especially 
Robert, whose eyes were going this way and 
that, in every direction except the one which 
happened to be the right one. She was about 
to go up to them when she perceived Mrs. 
Guilford and her two daughters bearing down 
upon the Schuylers with a tall, dark young 
man in tow. Ethel couldn’t get a good look 
at his face, but from as much as she could see, 
she thought he looked slightly bored and very 
much cultured. 

“Mmm,” she thought. ‘He’s probably the 
friend they were talking about on the ship,” 
and not wishing to push herself forward, 
she stopped and pretended to be looking 
in the window of one of those shops which are 
sometimes built in hotels, all the while watch- 
ing the divan from the corner of her eyes. 

Mrs. Guilford was introducing the young 
man to the Schuylers—and doing it proudly, 
too, thought Ethel. Evidently he was to be 
-the Guilfords’ dinner guest. The introductions 
finished, the Guilfords moved on, Mrs. Guil- 
ford and her elder daughter in the lead; the 
tall, dark young man and the younger Miss 
Guilford in the rear. 

“She’s pairing him off; she’s pairing him 
off,” thought Ethel with a curl of her inward 


Bob saw her then, and went over and 
fetched her. 

“Vou’ve just missed something,” said Bob, 
reaching the divan with Ethel, but a warning 
“Sh!” from Peter’s wife cut him short and made 
him turn to see what was the matter. 


‘THE tall, dark young man was hurrying 
back to them, the Guilfords waiting for 
him near the entrance to the dining-room. 
“Dropped one of my gloves, I think,” he said. 
Peter picked it up for him, from where it 
had fallen on the floor. 

“Thanks—thanks so much,” said the young 
man. But he didn’t hurry away. Instead 
he took a number of polite little glances at 
Ethel as though to say, “I beg everybody’s 
pardon, of course, but—er—is there something 
here which was possibly overlooked?” 

It was Peter the Benevolent who went to 
his rescue. ‘‘Miss Pennington—” he said, 
“Mr. Eric Glenmuir.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” said the dark young 
man, and Ethel found herself wondering how 
she had ever thought he looked bored. “A 
lucky glove,” he added, smiling at the others 
and smoothing it. ‘Hereafter I shall always 
drop it when I’m introduced or—who knows? 
—perhaps now it has served its mission and 
can be stored away in the family archives.” 

Ethel demurely smiled at that, but Bob 
Schuyler didn’t. He frowned, and his manner 
seemed to say, “Cut that out. Don’t you see 
those people are waiting for you?” 

_ The dark young stranger glanced toward the 

group near the dining-room. ‘Sorry I must 
go now,” he said. “TI shall see you all again, 
of course.” This latter sentence was practi- 
cally directed at Ethel, and his next was entirely 
so. ‘You are going to the dance tonight, Miss 
Pennington?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, still demurely smiling. 

“By Jove, then, so am I, if I can get a cos- 
tume at such short notice.” Ethel saw his 
glance rest for a moment on one of the red- 
gowned attendants. ‘And I hardly think that 
should be a matter of serious difficulty in a 
country where—may I say it?—costumes 
seem to grow on every bush.” 

Meanwhile they had been strolling toward 
the dining-room, and for a moment he found 
himself by Ethel’s side. 

“Tell me, please,” he said, bending over, 
“what are you going to wear tonight?” 

Thinking it over later, Ethel could only tell 
herself that inspiration must have guided her 
answer. “Non, non, Sefor,” she said, shaking 
her head. ‘TI can not tell you.” 

_ “Thanks,” he whispered, flashing her a 
_ grateful smile, and he was off to join his friends. 


(To be continued) 


Haviland China 














Illustration directly above 
shows the design in actual size 


The charming new pattern illustrated is only one 
of many to be found where Haviland China is sold. 


It may be described asa gracefully arranged border 
of Nasturtiums in natural reds and yellows. 


awilang 
France 


Genuine Haviland China always bears the 
famous trademarkshereshown. It isobtainable 
in a wide variety of patternsat first class China 
or Department stores. 


OECORATED 4Y 
quand, 
Pn 1% 


Write for name of Lmoges 


nearest dealer if you don’t already know him. 





Haviland China Go. Inc 


11 East 36th Street, New York 


200 Sheets — 100 Envelopes 
Bsa 

Postage 

Prepaid 

High grade, clear, white bond paper— 
unusually smooth writing surface. Size 
6x7 inches with envelopes to match. 
We give you much superior quality 
stationery at this low price as we sell 
this item only. Special handy box 


keeps paper and envelopes in order 
and easily reached, preventing waste. 


Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 


on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. 
(Note—our low price does not allow any variation in ona . Top 
— oF sheet eit = of Henvelope: only). Type, is ete ponies 
i arness and g \° = 
sonal stationery yon wilt a delighted to use. An ideal gift 
¢! "s name. 

Just send your name and address (write or print clearly) with $1.00 
preeee of Denver a eataile e a ond ah 
tati i ou neatly paek . 

Money returned if you @re not more than satisfied. Order todayi 


National Stationery Co, 7°°° Batavia, thinos 


CASH’S 3doz. $1 6 doz. $2. 


WOVENNAMES 9doz.*22° 12 doz.$3. 





Save Laundry Losses when Traveling 
Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 





7th Street. So. Norwalk. Conn. 





TEACH YOUR CHILD 


at Home 


and give him practically the same 
educational advantages he would 
have at the best private school. 


A father writes: ‘‘Most parents want their children to 
have the best education and are even willing to make 
sacrifices to give it to them. If you could only show 
them what Calvert children learn and do, it would be 
a revelation. Their children are being trained for medi- 
ocrity—they are not having a fair chance—they may be 

but they are not given the 
opportunity. ’”” 

Vv. M~. 


HILLYER—Headmaster. Author of “Child 
Training,” ‘‘A Child’s History of the World,’’ eto. 
Write for information to : 


Carvert ScHoot, 1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
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capable of great things, 








[ts this 


age 


that keeps ESS 
hands cool and white 


Have you ever thought why hands be- 
come rough and red after dishwashing 
and other kinds of housework? 


It's because the natural moisture of the 
hands, which ordinarily keeps them soft 
and smooth, has been washed and worn 
away. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion gives back to 
the skin this very ‘“‘precious moisture”’ 
and if you'll use it right afterwards, you ll 
find how the thirsty glands absorb it and 
the skin becomes immediately smooth, 
and soft without greasiness or stickiness. 


For your face, too, Frostilla Lotion means 
glorious smoothness. If your 








Selling Agents: 


6 Precij O LLS | eS 
Moisture= 


Wind and sun 
take the moisture out of the skin 
just as they “dry” clothes on a line. 


skin has become dry, scaly and burned 
from the Summer sun and powdering, the 
“precious moisture’ of Frostilla Lotion 
will dissolve this scaliness and leave your 
skin clear and smooth—the layers of 
sunburn will soon fade. 


As a_base-for-face-powder, far-sighted 
young folks, use Frostilla Lotion, because 
the powder looks better and the skin 
doesn’t become dry and rough. It’s fra- 
grance, a blend of flowers, is wonderfully 
delicate. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The 


Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, London and Sydney. 


“Frostilla 


CTragrant fotion 


Now It Fits” 
Rect 


© 1924 T. F. Co. 
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You wili be delighted with the new De Leon Hat 


Size Reducer. 
lute comfort. 


ideal for bobbed hair. 
The 


It assures a perfect fit and abso- 
Ts not unsightly—does not injure 
the hat or disarrange the hair. 
it for reducing hats to fit properly. 


Nothingelse like 
Especially 


Securely Inserted 
in Any Hat in 5 
Seconds 


) De Leon 


HAT SIZE REDUCER 


Regardless of your style headdress, the De Leon| will hold your 


hat at the most becoming angle at all times. 


Dealers comfort and 
DeLeon Redu- 
cers come in at- 

A tractive counter 
display boxes, 
one dozen in 
each box. See 
your jobber. If 

e cannot sup- 

ply you, write 
us, giving his 
name, 


the prongs. 


white. 


Hat Size Reducer. 


in 5, seconds. 


1404 Locust St. 


If you want real 
want your hat to look its best, use the De Leon 
You can change it from one hat to another 
No sewing—no pinning—merely a push on 


If your milliner or dealer can’t supply you, send us 25c with dealer’s 
name and we will send one promptly postpaid. 
35c in Canada. 


State color, black or 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Well Known DeLeon Bandeau 











MAKE MONEY Iain now 


to start or 


TE 


manage a ‘Tea Room or Cafeteria. The 

. only school operating a successful Tea 

GO Room in connection. Resident and Cor- 
respondence courses. Send for Booklet G. 


Ware School of Tea Room Management. 
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CANDY—AII Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible, 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Depts 8, Lynbrook, L. I, N.Y. 





The First to Know 
(Continued from page 48) 


reached over and took her hand—firm, brown, 
cool. It seemed curiously detached from her. 
He held it gingerly, like a piece of fresh taffy 
that one doesn’t want to stick. It was bad 
technique for a person of his accomplishments. 
It wasn’t, certainly, that he didn’t care for her. 
Probably the deepest affection he ever felt was 
for Rachel—but—you know— 

Rachel looked with detachment at her hand 
lying in his. Then she made an involuntary 
movement. He covered her hand with his 
other hand, and she left it there. He found 
himself really ill at ease, and his embarrass- 
ment stood between them. She was acquies- 
cent, passive, interested. Finally she with- 
drew her hand and with it patted his arm. 

“That was very nice, Christopher. I’m sure 
that’s enough for the first lesson. And it’s 
really time for you to go.” 

He had never felt himself at such a dis- ~ 
advantage. ‘You really want to go on play- 
ing?” he asked as he rose. 

““Go on playing,” she repeated evenly. 

She, too, took him to the hall and shook 
hands with him in much her old way. She 
started to walk back to the living-room before 
he had quite finished closing the door behind 
him. He looked at her over his shoulder, sud- 
denly stepped inside again, and called her. 

“Rachel,” he said in a queer tone, “come 
here.” 

She turned and made a few inquiring steps 
toward him. Before she knew it, he had his 
arms about her in what seemed to be a very 
real imitation of an embrace. As she lifted an 
interrogative face to his, he kissed her, quite 
definitely. She said “‘Don’t”’ just a second too 
late. 

“Call you up soon,” he said gruffly, and was 
gone, leaving her to a somewhat shaken half- 
hour, during which she sat on the couch and 
wondered. 





(CHRISTOPHER'S tall figure marched rather 

gaily through the night. The oppression 
which had lain so damply on his spirit seemed 
lifted. The sense that something exciting, or 
at least amusing, was about to happen had 
returned. He was exhilarated—and stirred; 
but even if he hadn’t been, he would have 
been true to his word, having happily that 
quality. He was actually getting into the 
spirit of the thing, and he wondered how to 
start out. He pondered for some moments, 
and then it occurred to him—simply the way 
he would with any of his other girls. An 
announcement of a dance at his country club 
on his desk the next morning indicated the 
way. He telephoned, she accepted, and a few 
evenings later he embarked with a strangely 
muffled and elusively fragrant Rachel for 
the club. 

It was definitely a party, the final Harvest 
Home Dance—country clubs feeling that har- 
vest is in October rather than August. 

As he waited for her to take off her wraps, he 
had some moments of misgivings—not for him- 
self, but for her. A country club is not a kind 
place in which to plunge a girl who may dance 
uncertainly. Queer that he’d known Rachel 
all these years and never danced with her, 
never seen her in an evening dress. That was 
probably the reason he didn’t recognize her 
until she was almost beside him. Not that she 
was frilled and tulled and marcelled out of 
recognition—her hair was as straight and her 
copper-colored frock as unadorned as usual, 
but the frock dropped quaintly to disclose 
shoulders of a—to Christopher—surprising 
beauty, and a delicious white neck where the 
sun-burned V of the summer showed with only 
a piquant faintness. He noticed how beauti- 
fully she went with the decorations. 

“Tt’s not fair,” said Christopher after the 
first dance. ‘You’ve been concealing this 
from me.” 

And Rachel, being a thoroughly tactful 
young lady, said nothing at all. 


As she knew few people there, he arranged 
her program for her, seeing that her partners 
were men whose head and feet at least co- 
ordinated. He even got her a dance with 
Richard Orson, known to the younger set at the 
club as “The Ultimate.” Orson was one of 
those young men who have just enough vices 
to enhance their perfection. He had a sense of 
humor about his almost too striking good looks. 
He had a manner of delightful friendliness, but 
it was backed by a feeling of aloofness which 
was a spur to the young ladies of his acquain- 
tance. He was known to be intelligent and 
courageous. More than that, his success as a 
lawyer was apparent even in New York. He 
was admired by girls ranging from the frizziest 
permanent bob to the most remote glacial 
beauty. He was thirty-four and immune. It 
was said of Orson that his mother had to keep 
an extra maid to sweep the unsolicited hearts 
off the doorstep every morning. 

Nevertheless Christopher was none too 
pleased when at the end of the dance Orson 
asked him to exchange another. He sat it out 
with Orson’s girl and paid more attention to 
Rachel’s vivid face among the dancers than he 
did to her, though she was the club beauty. 

Rachel sighed contentedly as they were 
driving home in Christopher’s car. ‘It was a 
very handsome party. I’d forgotten what fun 
it was to dance.” 

“How did you like the ineffable Orson?” he 
asked. 

“Fle seemed pleasant enough,” she answered 
unconcernedly. 

After all, Rachel was an exceptional sort. 
Every other girl he had known had gone into 
a paroxysm of enthusiasm over Orson. Rachel 
didn’t even seem interested enough to ask 
about him. 


HE dance had been on a Saturday night. 

The casual next Thursday he telephoned to 
ask her if they couldn’t have one of their old 
unofficial days in the country, on the coming 
Sunday. 

“T don’t think it would be unbusinesslike for 
theagency andclient tohaveadayoff,” heurged. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Christopher,” she said, 
and he fancied there was real regret in her 
voice. “If you’d only asked me a little sooner! 
Mr. Orson, you remember, the one at the dance 
Saturday, stopped by to see me last night, and 


I promised to go with him for the day toa place | 


he knows about in Connecticut.” 


He tried to keep his own regret from reach- | 


ing her. ‘I’m sorry, too. It is late to ask 
you”—he who usually had the idea late Satur- 
day night. “I hope you'll have a fine day.” 
“Oh, don’t hang up, Christopher,” she 
_ pleaded at his note of finality. “The agency 
has to give advice as to conduct, doesn’t it? 
I met Betty Leach this morning, and she tells 
me he is the Darling of the Gods. What do I 


talk to these supermen about? I’m terrified.’ | 
“Well, my child, don’t be too enthusiastic. | 
He’s really a fine chap, and I imagine he gets | 


pretty tired of unqualified admiration. In 
fact, you might try being just yourself, Rachel. 
Hasn’t that worked pretty well in the past?” 

“Not so awfully,” she said sweetly and hung 
up the receiver. 

Christopher made no other plans for Sunday. 

' He thought he might stay in and read Bryce 
on South America, but when Sunday came, it 
turned out to be such a perfect late autumn day 
that he decided to take the 125th street ferry 
and walk on the Palisades. As he scuffled the 
dead leaves along, he wished that he hadn’t 
come. The woods looked so threadbare and 
unlike the days when he and Rachel used to 
picnic there. Something certainly had to be 
done about Rachel. He liked her where he 
could put his hand on her. 

So Monday morning he phoned her at the 
magazine she sub-edited and made two formal 
engagements for that week with her. 

“You have to give some time to the agency, 
you know,” he reproved her. “After all, our 
work can’t be done only by absent treatment.” 

“Ofcourse I’d love to see you, Christopher,” 
she said warmly. “I don’t like to have you 
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does relieve my fatigue” 


OW many persons have said or thought this after 
having put in a shower? Forthe shower does relieve 
fatigue and tiredness. 


Showers, too, are often beneficial in cases involving the 
nervous system. Taken before going to bed a warm shower 
will usually induce quiet, restful sleep and a cold shower 
always stimulates. 


You can see why then it is said that the shower is more 
than just a bath. However, the shower because it uses the 
water only once is the clean way of bathing. 


There’s a type of shower made for every bathroom. We 
have booklets showing these types. We also have a new 
booklet quoting authorities on the use and benefits of the 
shower. Its title is “Where Authorities Agree.” We'll gladly 
send both. In writing please mention your plumber’s name. 
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The First te Know 


spoil your weck, though, with these responsi- 
bilities.” 

When he called on her that night, she re- 
ported her Sunday to him with a new and 
charming gaiety. 

“Vou’re getting on quite well, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 

“Tt’s marvelous fun,’ said she—noncom- 
mittally, he thought afterward. 

The growing success of the agency brought 
surprisingly little joy to him in spite of the 
fact that each time they met he found himselt 
more easily devoted, and her more attractive. 
When she asked him earnestly how she could 
improve herself, he was unable to picture her 
with the usual social tricks he had admired in 
other girls. He discovered deep warm lights 
in her dark hair. He took her to dances so 
that he could see more of her lovely white 
shoulders. But annoying things happened so 
frequently. As, for instance, one night at the 
end of October. He had been thinking raptur- 
ously back on the days when the ring of the 
doorbell made her his. He had determined to 
try and recapture them. Bearing a new book, 
he dropped in on Rachel as he used to. 

“How nice!” she greeted him. ‘Dick Orson 
is coming, and we'll all play bridge. I’m an 
old-fashioned girl, you know.” 

But he recollected suddenly that he was 
merely passing and wanted to leave this book 
for her. He naturally didn’t know that after- 
ward she murmured ‘“‘Nice Christopher” in a 
not untender tone to the book as she carried it 
up to her room. 
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How frequently do we find in wills such clauses as: “I bequeath my 
Mahogany four-poster bed, originally the property of my great grand- 
father,’ or “I bequeath my Mahogany high- ’ 

boy, given to me by my mother.’’ Why do we 
so often find pieces of Mahogany furniture 
made the subjects of special bequests when 
other belongings, of far greater pecuniary 
value, are covered by a general provision of 
the will? Undoubtedly sentiment and a nat- 
ural desire to bequeath specifically, one’s most 

_ cherished possessions. 





















NOVEMBER began and ended. The first 
two weeks of December passed. It was not 
that he didn’t see her frequently, but he found 
that the number of his visits and his desire to 
see her were not increasing in the same ratio. 
He noticed that she did not ask his advice so 
much as a few weeks before. Dependence had 
never been a characteristic of hers, and his brief 
taste of it had given him a strong protective 
glow. He heard, too, that Orson was still 
steadily devoted to her. Not from her, for she 
still mentioned him only casually, but from 
friends with a lust for gossip who would be apt 
to mark the movements of a young man as 
noteworthy as Orson. When he met them in 
the gray and gold of the Fifth Avenue twilight, 
or they hailed him from Orson’s car, he still 
assumed—though with greater difficulty—the 
indulgent air of a person who has performed a 
successful introduction on two people. Rachel 
often pressed him to join them. As he man- 
aged an excuse, he felt that she was progressing 
too swiftly. After all, he hadn’t arranged to 
teach her to flirt with him. 
His emotions were'tangled. At heart he was 
far from indulgent. He felt as if he had re- 
created her for himself. Again he had been 





Every well-made piece of modern Genuine 
Mahogany furniture is a. potential heirloom, 
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whatever of Rachel’s time he could get, and, ~ 
since other girls seemed so flavorless beside his 
bright memory of her, seeing none of them. 
3 f a 2 To fill up his mind and time he worked harder, 

5 and was surprised at a flattering raise which 
came with the rather insinuating remark from 
his chief, 
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ag | a “We all know how much a person needs to 
% $53, | start a home with these days.” 
x 4 His thoughts surged without volition to 
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sort on a small lake that was not too far away. 
A half-mile walk from the train broughi them 
glowing to a small, high-banked lake. A brief 
rain the day before had given it a skating sur- 
face, while sheathing the trees around with ice 
that glowed prismatically in the sun. - 

Rachel had her skates on and her big, soft 
gray coat off, and stood before him a delightful 
figure in knickers, a gray suéde jacket, and a 
scarlet tam. As he tied the last knot on his 
skating shoes, she darted off, her scarf a streak 
of scarlet in the bright air behind her. He 
caught up with her in a few great strokes, and 
they skated together perfectly, wordlessly, 
without thought of time. A few snowflakes 
flickered past his face, and Rachel lifted her 
head jubilantly to the graying sky. Then she 
was off by herself. In a few moments he could 
no longer see her for the gauze curtain of snow. 
Time was, he continued, when it would have 
been he who was off alone into the storm. And 
this day particularly he did not want to be 
deserted. There was a flash of her scarf through 
the whirl of flakes, and he headed her off. 

“Tet’s eat,” he said. 

They induced a reluctant little fire to burn 
behind the shelter of an old barn purely by 
force of will. It was the sort of campfire that 
dies the moment you stop thinking about it, so 
when they had toasted their cheese sandwiches 
and strips of bacon into a delectable mass and 
eaten them, they gave it up and retreated to 
the sheltered doorway of the barn to watch the 
driving snow. He bundled hay about her, and 
sank down on another pile near by. 

She sighed contentedly. ‘This is the reward 
of a long life of endeavor. I couldn’t ask for 
anything more perfect than this spot. We 
must tell Dick Orson about it.” 

te didn’t look at her face. He merely knew 
the bloom had been rubbed off his day. Why 
drag in Orson? Her peace enraged him, as she 
lay back in the hay. He felt a gnawing agony 
of discontent in himself that made him attempt 
relief in ruffling her calm. 

“Well,” he began, ‘“there’s no need to ask 
you if you are satisfied with the agency. I can 
expect your unqualified endorsement of its 
principles to use on my circulars, can’t I?” 


A TART undercurrent in his voice brought 
Rachel’s glance.up in some astonishment. 

There was a longish silence before she said, 

casually, “It has been a great education.” 

“Yes,” he snapped back—quite unreason- 
ably he admitted to himself, but somehow 
politeness had slipped beyond his control— 
“Pve learned a lot, too. But not so much as 
you have.” 

He saw her flush beneath the wind-stung red 
of her cheeks. “Anger” he reflected, but some- 
how he couldn’t stop. 

“By the way, I suppose you are about ready 
to graduate. Shall we have formal exercises?” 

“As formal as you like.”” She smiled a funny 
one-sided smile that was half a suppressed 
laugh. “I’m thinking of writing a commence- 
ment poem as my last bit of training before I 
get my certificate. I’d like your advice on it 
when I’ve finished. May I mail it to you?” 

“Certainly.” A stiff voice. “You might use 
it as a wedding announcement.” 

Suddenly she was on her feet, looking down 
upon him. ‘Christopher, wait here,” she said, 
and before he could get to his feet was out of 
sight beyond the curtain of snow. 

Rachel’s method of smoothing out her feel- 
ings was walking rather than verbal sparring. 
They were in a state of upheaval as she made 
her way swiftly across the snow, down the 
road. She had a pride that kept her from being 
easily hurt, but this was too much. Either 
Christopher was very dull, very rude, and in- 
dulgent of his tempers, or she had forgotten 
his stern treatment in the suave approaches of 


‘Orson, or—a warm thought which had never 


yet been admitted to the cold, reasoning sec- 
tion of her mind struggled beneath the surface 
and brought a tender wisp of a smile to her 
lips. 

Her foot struck something hard through the 
snow, and she found that she was at the edge 
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High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- 
esses, etc., wanted for high-sularied positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry undreds of 
new establishments now opening every week are 
crying for trained executives. Shortage acute. 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycallsforexecutives to fill bic-payingpositions. 


executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
you in toucn with excellent opportunities. 
Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops eharm and personality, Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 


You can qualify ina few short weeks at home and manager of an Epaetmens house in the fash- 
i ; 


with the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training for ionable section—sa. $3600 
8 splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment Eas girls and eclf." with 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. Write for it today 
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IN THE KITCHEN 


Pin up calendars, notices, memos, oil 
cloth, curtains, etc., by keeping handy a 
few dainty 
Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads—Steel Points 

Heavier piceieeey mirrors, phone books, 
etc., in other rooms use 

MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
10c Pkts. Sold everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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from HOLLYWOOD 


200 Sheets $ep-00 
100 Envelopes Postpaid 


With Name and Address in beautiful RAISED 

letters, on 100 sheets (with 100 plain) or 100 

double sheets and 100 envelopes. NOT ordinary printed sta- 

tionery, but EMBOSSED stationery, giving distinction to your 

personal correspondence. Choice of White, Grey, Blue or Buff. 

Size 54% x 6%. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send $2 today. 


Hollywood Stationery Co., 1526 Gordon St., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Yes, sir! All the cream tapioca 
you want! 

Three bowlfuls? Absolutely! 
—one because it tastes so good 
—one because it’s so good for you 
—and one to grow on! 


Doctors say that tapioca 1s one 
of the best foods you can give 
your children. Even the little 
ones can digest it easily. And— 
little and big—they all love it. 


Children play so hard and grow 
so fast that they must have plenty 
of nourishing food. There’s real 
nourishment in tapioca. The fol- 
lowing chart shows that tapioca 
is high in fuel value. Best of all 
—it 1s easily digested, too. 


TABLE OF CALORIFIC VALUES 
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You know that every day’s 
menu must include milk, eggs, 
cereals, and fruit juices. But it’s 
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—and one to grow on!” 


hard to think up new and tempt- 
ing ways to serve them. These 
important foods can be combined 
with tapioca in dozens of delicious 
soups, entrées, and wholesome 
desserts. 

Of course, any food you serve 
your children must be the very 
best. Andthereisnobetter tapioca 
than Minute Tapioca. 


Here’s why 


Minute Tapioca is unlike other tapi- 
ocas in three important ways: First, 
Minute Tapioca requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen minutes. 
Special scientific treatment at the factory 
brings about these. two advantages. 
Lastly, Minute Tapioca is clean. It 1s 
prepared in a modern American factory 
as carefully as if you supervised every 
step of the process yourself. 


Send for the new edition 
of the Cook Book 


The Minute Tapioca Cook Book (new 
edition) tells more than thirty ways to 
serve tapioca. The recipes are clear and 
full. The dishes are delicious. 

One section tells a fascinating travel 
tale, “The Story of Minute Tapioca.” 
Other sections discuss menu-planning and 
food values. Your copy of this helpful 
book will be sent upon request. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also besent, if you will enclose twocents 
instamps. For convenience, use the coupon. 


* Minvte Tapioca Co., 39 VAN BurREN STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


Minute Tapioca Company, 39 Van Ruren Street. Orange, Mass. 
(Check one or doth of the following squares) 


fe] Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


C] Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 
I enclose two cents in stamps. 
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The First to Know 


of the little station platform. She seemed all 
at once amused and pleased and hurried to the 
time-table tacked against the station. 

“Oh, lovely luck!” she breathed to herself, 
and five minutes later boarded the train for 
the city. 


WO hours later a furious Christopher called 


Rachel on the telephone. 
“Well,” he said angrily. ‘‘I see you got home. 
You might have let a fellow know. I tramped 





“And then you abandoned me?” asked 
Rachel sweetly. 

“Found your footprints. I don’t know what 
T’ve done to offend you, but you know mighty 
well I wouldn’t leave you until I knew you 
were safe.” 

What on earth had he done to offend her? 
He realized suddenly that for the first time in 
his life he was angry with a woman. Angry! 
He was furious, and Rachel’s cool laugh that 
came to him over the phone only enraged him 
more—and charmed him too, somehow. Damn 
her, what was the matter with him? 

“You know, Christopher,” Rachel was say- 
ing, “I don’t think I’ll explain. Suppose you 
figure it out for yourself.” And she rang off. 

He was still angry—and still charmed, for 
that matter—when two days later the ‘“‘Com- 
mencement Ode” arrived with a small note be- 
ginning “‘Dear Agency!” It wasn’t particularly 
good, but when he considered that it was in- 
tended for Dick Orson, it ruined the next few 
days for him. He skimmed it, then went over 
it again: 


Lines to A Dirricutt Younc MAN 


“Do you think because I tell you 
That your necktie has a ‘touch’ 
And your taste in English coatings 
Breaks down bars within my heart; 
Because I wait in eager silence 
For your words on Gothic art 
That I brim with admiration— 
That I love you—very much? 


“Do you think because I brighten 
At your visits, not a few; 
Praise your work, extol your virtues 
With a mien of deep devotion, 
Find your lightest word on politics 
A cause for great emotion, 
That I mean each protestation 
That I love you—? Well, I do.” Z 
He was too incensed to do more than return 
it with a curt line. ‘“The Agency thanks you 
for the opportunity of seeing your work, but 


advises you not to submit it to the young man 


in question.” 

This ended it, then. But did it? Suppose 
she did love this fellow Orson, hadn’t he any 
tights in the matter? Rights! Suddenly 
Christopher laughed with the bitterness of 
self-discovery. He was in love with Rachel 
himself. That was what he had been doing all 
these months when he thought he was pre- 
paring her for another man’s affections—fall- 
ing in love. Yes, and it was not that pallid 
imitation oflove that he had known in the past; 
it was the real consuming thing this time. And 
now it was too late. 

But whether it was too late or not, he was 
not going to let her go lightly. What right had 
this Orson to step between himself and his 
Rachel? Why he had always loved her, in 
spite of—h’m, well—after all, there hadn’t 
been so many digressions. Why hadn’t he 
realized it long before? 

Well, anyway she wasn’t engaged—at least, 
she wasn’t married yet. He comforted him- 
self savagely with the thought. He had been 
a fool, but his mind was made up now. Why, 
Rachel simpty had to marry him. That was 
the answer, he’d make her. 

His determination was jarred, but not 
weakened, at lunch next day, when he joined 
a table of friends at a café. It was a few days 
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You remember how a famous artist was asked how he mixed his 
colors—and the reply, “With brains, sir.” 


Almost we are tempted to make that reply to the question which 
is frequently asked, “How do you blend the coffees to make 
Maxwell House?” 


The finest coffees of the world are brought to the five Cheek-Neal 
plants, cleaned, roasted and blended—then packed in the sealed cans. 
SOLD ONLY | But the process which 7s the true reason for the delightful flavor of Maxwell 
INN CANS. | Hone 2, o70e. of intelligently using the skill that fifty years experience has 


CONVENIENT | taught. 
TO OPEN : 


— ~ | AND USE | Your grocer will send you the coffee that is “Good to the Last Drop.” 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 
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the native craftsman wove a record 
of the traditions and superstitions 
which dominated his simple life, comes 
the inspiration for the fine designs in 
modern Herati rugs. These old motifs 
live again in new beauty through the 
rare skill and endless study of artist- 
designers. 


For many years these designers of 
Herati rugs have lived in Persia, Tur- 
key, Mesopotamia, China, absorbing 


Fee the age-old rugs into which 





the same rich rug heritage as those 
Oriental weavers. 


Imbued with the same spirit as that 
which found expression in the designs 
of rare old Orientals, Herati Wilton 
rugs vie with them in excellence of 
workmanship and enduring quality. 


Only the finest, long-staple worsted 
yarns — specially selected and imported 
from the Orient —are used in weaving 
Herati rugs. Firmly, closely woven, 
these fast-dyed yarns give to Herati 
rugs their characteristic deep, velvety 
pile, their silken sheen. Comparable 
to Oriental: in both beauty and wear, 
Herat rugs differ greatly in price—a 





good quality Oriental size 9 ft. x 12 ft. 
costs about five hundred dollars. A 
Herati rug of the same size costs less 
than one-third as much. 


F REE—This interesting booklet show- 
ing representative Herati rugs in actual 
colors—upon receipt of the name of your 
rug dealer. Address A. & M. Kara- 


gheusian, Dept. 14, 295 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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ICH with all the beauty of 
patterned Orientals while 

yet possessing a field of solid 
color this new Herati rug, 
known as the ‘‘Mandarin’’, is 
distinguished by a unique love- 
liness. An unusually interest- 
ing Chinese design inspired by 
the art of the Chien Lung period 


appears in each corner, and, to 
achieve the interest of design 
characteristic of that‘ period 
each motif is varied in detail. 
Other Herati rugs equally beau- 
tiful express the art forms of 
Persian rugs, Turkish rugs, and 
the prized antiques from Meso- 
potamia, the Caucasusand Syria. 
































Herat1 Rucs ate woven in a wide vari- 
ety of interesting and beautiful designs and 
color combinations in all the standard rug 
sizes. Identify them by the Herati label or 
the name ‘‘Karagheusian’’ on the back. 
You can buy them at leading department, 
dry goods, and furniture stores. A. & M. 
Karagheusian, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Los Angeles. 
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The First to Know 


before New Year’s, and they were discussing 
a New Year’s Eve stag. 

“Let’s get Dick Orson, too,” suggested one. 

“Fell never come. He’s almost engaged to 
that black-haired Doane girl, Rachel. He’ll be 
sure to take her some place. How about you, 
Chris? What are you doing?” 

“T’m not sure,” he answered evasively. “One 
of a couple of things.” 

As he walked back to his office, he was sure 
of one thing—that the time had come for the 
ending. Asa joke it seemed to have got to the 
stage where further laughter was pain. He 
had done enough waiting. He thought it only 
reasonable that he be given at least the chance 
to forget her, if he was not to have her. In that 
case they would have that last meeting he had 
been through so many times before. There 
was a time when he would have looked forward 
to it. He had been rather good at tender end- 
ings, but now it would mean tragedy. , 

It would be a poetic touch, he thought, if he 
could arrange it for New Year’s Eve. They 
had agreed, when they first knew each other, 
that the way most people spent New Year’s 
Eve was an abomination, and for the several 
years since had spent it together in ways as far 
removed from the thick air and screaming of 
restaurants as possible. There had been the 
time they bribed the policeman in the Park to 
let them skate until half past one; another year 
they’d been on the same house-party and had 
walked until the morning of the New Year in 
the softest of snow-storms, and another—but 
why think about it? He would telephone her 
anyway. Perhaps she would have the grace to 


feel guilty when she told him she had an en- 


gagement with Orson. 


HE COULDN’T reach her before the next 
night. 

“What are you doing New Year’s Eve?” he 
demanded, without realizing how belligerent 
his tone was. 

“T’m saving it.” 

“That’s nothing to do with it,” he attempted 
lightness. “You must be developing the in- 
stinct for hoarding. I suppose after you’ve 
saved it long enough, you'll give it to Orson?” 

“Why, Dick?” 

“Oh, I just took it for granted.” 

“People take so much for granted, don’t you 
think,” said Rachel conversationally. 

“Then aren’t you? Haven’t your” 

“Ym a simple soul, but I thought we’d 
planned to spend that evening together unless 
one of us notified the other. But perhaps 
you’re giving me notice.” 

“T shall be at your house,” he announced, 

“at eight-thirty.” 

He was. She opened the door for him her- 
self. As he followed her into the living-room, 
a blinding wave of emotion came over him. 
She was so delicious and fresh and rosy—but 
with the color and fragrance of an apple born 
of the wind and sun, rather than that of a 
glassed flower. But he rose, because he was 
Christopher, to the occasion. 

‘What would you like to do?” he asked. 


“To we have to do anything? Let’s pre- 


tend you just dropped in, Christopher. Every 
one’s gone out, and the fire is rather nice.” 

She knelt down to poke it and stayed sitting 
there. He again thumped a cigarette on the 
mantel and: lit it in the fire, but this time he 
recognized his feeling as authentic—and it 
was agony. He was half through his cigarette 
before he spoke. 

“Why don’t you tell me, Rachel? T’m— 
I’m sorry you got through the course in such 
a short time. Ill miss you asa pupil. But it’s 
the usual thing to keep the agency informed, 
you know?” 

“T haven’t anything to tell. I suppose that 
after all I’m not a credit to you. You'll just 
have to remember me as your first failure. But 
Lam grateful for all you’ve tried to do.” 

Did he only imagine her tone was wistful? 
~ “Don’t talk about being grateful.” He 
--tried to make a grimace look like a smile. 
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Yor a Lifetime’ Use 
The efficiency of the PREMIER DUPLEX 
lies in the thoroughness of its double— 
action: powerful suction plus a motor-driven 
brush. In years of steady use, the motor 
never loses its spéed, nor the suction its 
power. For in the PREMIER DUPLEX, 
the motor is built ball-bearing — and 
built to endure. 

It needs no oiling, and by this alone escapes 
sixty percent of motor troubles. Tests have 
shown that aftera generation it will still 


get all the dirt. 
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Dla Hampshire Siationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VELLUM is an 
unusual paper that skilfully combines the , 
delicate surface of the softer papers with the 
firmness and character of the stiffer bonds. 





It has a smooth, unglazed kid finish that 
makes writing on it a pleasure. 

Especially appropriate for women who 
want a stationery of strength and distinction. 
It is cut in sizes correctly proportioned for 
social, professional, and semi-business use. 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of roc 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Fine Stationery Department K, 





WHEARY 
Special School Trunks 


TUDENTS and teachers will wel- 

come the new Wheary Wardrobes. 
These handsome trunks are sturdy com- 
panions of travel, also solve the prob- 
lem of limited clothes closet space—no 
need to unpack. Fifty moderately 
priced models to choose from at lead- 
ing department and luggage stores. 
New Trunk Book FREE. Every student and 
teacher should have this instructive trunk- 


packing booklet. Sent free. Wheary-Burge 
Trunk Co., Racine, Wis. and New York, N. Y. 


WHEARY 


Cushioned-Top Wardrobe 
TRUNKS 





“America’s Finest Wardrobe Trunks” 
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The First to Know 


But she wasn’t looking. She poked at the 
red heart of the fire. “You didn’t even like 
the poem I sent you.” 

“Tt was all right, but it didn’t quite scan.” 

“But it was the sentiment, not the metre, I 
wanted your judgment on.” 

He looked at her moodily. “It’s not fair to 
ask me that. Did you send it to Orson any- 
way?” 

“No. Why should I? I'd already sent it to 
the person you advised me not to.” 

“Whore” 

“The ‘young man in question.’?”’ She got 
up, fetched an unnecessary piece of wood, and 
threw it on the fire. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing! You mean that Orson isn’t— 
that the young man—look here, who is this 
young man?” 

“Oh, Christopher, he’s just a young man in 
question, I think.” Her voice was warmer. 

Warmer? Why her voice was glowing, even 
if her words were casual. Christopher sud- 
denly knew. There it was, unspoken, in- 
credible, but true? He turned to Rachel al- 
most savagely, and although he whispered, it 
was as if he were shouting. ‘You do love me. 
I want you to tell me you love me.” 

Silence. 

“Rachel!’’—more savagely. “I want you to 
tell me you love me.” 

She smiled. It seemed to him, as he looked 
at her, that he had never before seen a woman 
smile. 

“Can’t you guess?” she murmured. 

“But I want to hear you say it, Rachel. 
Please, dear—” 

Even at that she didn’t say it very plainly. 
But even a girl with as clear a head as hers 
couldn’t give much thought to her enunciation 
when her face was buried in some one else’s 
tweed coat. After a moment she lifted her 
face to him, and there was mischief as well as 
happiness in her eyes. 

“{—J wanted you to be the first to know,” 
said Rachel. 


Half of the Moon 


(Continued from page 73) 


“WWush—people will hear.” But there was 
a tiny pressure, her hand upon his arm. 

“And you, Phyllis’”’—he called it ‘“Phyllees”’ 
—‘“‘you have not been happy?” 

Her eyes avoided his while they stood wait- 
ing for the elevator. ‘Oh, yes, happy,’ she 


said, “and, I suppose, unhappy, too. There 
is always the one with the other.” 
He made a gesture of impatience. “Oh, 


foolish! That Tom fellow is too healthy, too 
thick, to suffer. Shall I go up with you?” 

“Oh yes, please. Come up with me and 
then wait downstairs. I want to see her by 
myself at first.” 

He walked with her a few steps along the 
sixth floor corridor. ‘Down at the end,’ he 
said, pointing. ‘You turn to the left, and she 
has the corner suite. See there!—she has 
already had visitors.” 

A man and a woman had just turned the 
corner beyond and approached them, laugh- 
ing and talking in French, the lady recounting 
some anecdote. Phyllis recognized them al- 
most at once, for they had sung Manon to her 
many times from the stage of the Metropolitan. 
She and Philippe drew aside and listened to 
the woman’s bright talk and the “‘Vraiment— 
vraiment!” of her companion. 

“Indeed, Monsieur, she substituted incog- 
nita for Madame Frond.” Phyllis heard quite 
clearly. “A great sensation. Think of that— 
in Paris! The piece was our own ‘L’Oracolo’ 
if I recall, and Paris is still wondering who—” 
Gay laughter, and they had passed on. 

Phyllis was quiet an instant, reflective. 
“You can go back now, Philippe,” she said 
finally. “Tl not be long.” 

She hesitated before knocking at the door. 








All day you can look as lovely 
as when you leave your mirror 





eC can look fresh and charming at the 
end of a day, at the end of a journey, even 
at the end of a dance—if your skin keeps its 
glorious color, its creamy softness. . . . | 
Armand Cold Cream Powder is very fine as 
well as remarkably adherent, and of exquisite 
quality. It is the only genuine Cold Cream 
Powder. There is nothing like it. Armand 
created it with a magic bit of cold cream as 
its base. In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette, 
Tint Natural and Armand Flame (Double 
Brunette). Always $1.00 a box. 


The Armand Week-end Package containing 
eight generous samples and the “‘Creed of 
Beauty’ booklet is only 25c. There are four 
kinds of Powder; Cold Cream and Vanishing 
Cream; Cold Cream Rouge, and Mimosa 
Soap. The ‘‘Creed of Beauty’”’ booklet gives 
complete directions for using them all. Send 
for your package to-day. Address, Armand 
—Des Moines. In Canada address, Armand, 
Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 
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Thousands of home-keepers throughout 
the world enjoy that thrill of pride which 
comes with the use of STIEFF SILVER 
(Solid Sterling); sold by weight direct: 
from maker to you. Handwrought; rich’ 
in design; well balanced in weight, it 
lends good taste and completeness to any 
Table Setting. 








Write for our 90 Page Catalogue; Pro- 
gressive Gift Plan and other literature: 










6 Stieff Rose 
Medium Forks, $15.00 
Weight 9.63 oz.” 


6 Stieff Rose 
Tea Spoons, $6.00 
Weight 4.38 oz. 


No. 26 Cream THE STIEFF COMPANY 
Weight 4.60 oz. Makers of Handwrought 
$19.00 Silverware 
17 N. Liberty Street 
Baltimore, Md. 

















No. 26 Sugar 
Weight 5.15 oz. 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME: 


you can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD, 
809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 














The Pilgrim 


The Beauty Spot 
of Every Home 


You are sure to find the exact Shaw 
Spinet desk for your home because you 
have such a wide selection from which 
to choose. Each Shaw Spinet, in size, style 
and design, is unusually beautiful, wholly 
practical and attractively priced. 












WNELS 


Made in Grabd Rapids 


In design all Shaw Spinets are charming 
adaptations and intelligent renditions of 
original spinet desks. The construction and 
workmanship are representative of Grand 
Rapids’ most highly trained wood-workers. 
Sixty patterns, including several new models, 
now await your inspection. Shaw Spinets 
are sold only through retail stores. 








Let us send you a little booklet which 
illustrates a score of Shaw Spinet desks. 
Write Dept. 19, giving the name of your 
local furniture dealer. 


H. E. Shaw Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Inside, a piano sounded softly, and a barely 
audible contralto voice sang an arietta. which 
she did not know, muffled slightly as though | 
coming from a room beyond and ceasing 
abruptly the instant of her knock. 

The door opened. suddenly and an elderly, 
white-aproned maid blinked at her inquiringly 
until, as though with eventful realization, she 
put up her hands and sent her parrot-like voice 
screeching over her shoulder, ‘Madame! 


C'est elle. Come queeckly, Madame. You 
see now, ta vieille Barbette, she knows. She 
knew la petite would come. Hélas! She is 


more beautiful than you, Madame.” 

Phyllis stepped into a long sitting-room, 
decorated in some elusive shade of gray-green 
and already marked with an individuality to 
which hotel suites do not aspire. Two etch- 
ings arrested her attention, and a particularly 
happy landscape, and a long yellow silk 
mantle, in lieu of over-draperies, hung across 
the top of the two broad windows. All this 
at a glance, for at the far end of the room 
Madame stood beside her piano, hesitant as if 
ready to retreat again into the bedroom behind 
her. 


PHYLLIS was even a trifle shocked when she 

saw her mother, because the intervening 
years seemed to make one disbelieve in such 
vividness, such black hair and eyes and so white 
a brow. And that singer’s mobile mouth! At 
first, one thought she was not pretty but un- 
usual, and then that she possessed some off- 
shade or overtone of beauty, and always that 
she was a great person. Tonight her dress was 
black, startling white against black, and it 
made her young—so young that Phyllis could 
not withhold an exclamation. 

“What a youth you have, Madame! 
soon catch up with you.” 

Madame laughed then, softly. ‘“My bloom- 
ing is near done, chére bébé. I shall be like the 
dahlia flower in that bowl, which, flaunting its 
gorgeous red until breathed upon by the first 
frost, is overnight a blackened reed.” 

Phyllis did not move. For any one to talk 
like that! Just talk and as beautiful as that! 
A fleet reminiscence about brick barge number 
three ramming the pier startled her with its 
incongruity. She had forgotten all that since 
Philippe had found her again. He was that 
other sort, like Madame—like herself, too, a 
little. 

“Ah no, Madame,” she said, remembering. 
“Happiness will keep you warm. You have 
always been happy, haven’t you?” 

“Come here, Phyllis. Your mother wants to 
kiss you. Happy? Yes, if my silver thread 
breaks, I catch up the ends quickly and knot 
them together again. My dear—” her kiss was 
brief as though she were timid, afraid to be 
unrestrained—“‘come over here and talk to me 
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CLEANLINESS! 


HERE'S a refrigerator that is the easiest 
thing in the world to keep clean. The 
ice chamber, food racks, drain pipe—even 
the “‘trap’’—are removable and can be 
washed and scalded at the sink like other 
utensils. The smooth, hard, white walls 
can be cleaned and dried as effectively as 
a new white saucepan. 

Steel is the secret! Success Refrigerator 
is al] steel—sheet:steel, heavily enameled. 
Can’t absorb moisture, can’t crack or chip. 
Its surfaces are all smooth and flat, no 
panels to collect dirt and germs. The all- 
steel lining is positively water-tight. The 
all-steel doors never warp, swell or stick. 


A REMARKABLE GUARANTEE 
Success Refrigerators are sold every- 
where under this sweeping guarantee: 
Your money back at any time if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. Write today for 
“Success’’ a booklet describing eight differ- 
ent types of Success Refrigerators. 
SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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Send coupon below 
for free copy of this, 
the most unique 
cookbook ever pub- 
lished. 


now.” She led Phyllis to a chair and sat beside 
her, close. “I have no present for you this 
time, Phyllis,’ she said, “—because you 
surprised me.” ; 

“Surprised? You are the one who surprised | 
us. Why didn’t you let us know you were 
coming?” 

“Ah, my dear, that would have meant not to 


Contains complete menus using 
famous Mexican dishes and recipes for 
the Mexican flavor for American dishes, 








With this cookbook you can vary the 
come. You don’t understand that, but some one c eater cee. 
day iF shall tell you things.” plete satisfaction to the entire family. 


They talked about Vienna and Paris, about 
the Metropolitan people Phyllis had seen in the 
corridor. She extractéd the story of Madame’s 
substitution for Frond, and then listened to her 


Gebhardt’s Eagle 
Chili Powder 


gives that real Mexican tang and a 
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you send 30¢ for full size bottle post paid. 
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Ladies tosiety 12 Strand, Pure Silk, Semi Fashion 3 pr. for $2.75 
Full Fashioned Ladies Silk Hosiery =) ue = 1.25 each. 
Frenth Nude, Tortoise, Cinamon, Log Cabin, Airdale, Beige, Fal- 
low, Suede, Pearl, Gunmetal, Bobolink, Noisette, Black and White. 


ROBERTSVILLE SILK MILLS, 404 4th Avenue, New York, Dept. H. 


Another knock on the door interrupted 
finally, and Barbette hobbled through the 
room. 

“Tt’s Philippe,” said Phyllis. 
gotten him.” 

“That is a very good thing to do to him, 
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For Fall 


Dull looking, finger marked furniture 
is quickly restored to brilliant fresh- 
ness the 3-in-One way. It’s easy. 
It’s quick. It’s economical. 


Wring out a cloth in cold water. 
Sprinkle the cloth with a few drops of 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


Rub a small surface of the furniture 
at atime, with the grain of the wood. 
Polish with a dry cloth. 


3-in-One preserves as it polishes. 
Contains nothing injurious to varnish 
or veneer, hands or clothing. 


To clean mirrors and windows, put 
a few drops of 3-in-One in the wash 
water. Usenosoap. Polish witha 
dry cloth and the glass will glisten. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil 


Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is the economical 
Household Size.Contains mostforthemoney. 


Generous sample and 
FREE DictionaryofUses. Write 

for both on a postal, 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


130 CP. William Street, New York City 
Factories: Rahway, N.J. and Montreal 
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Fitted to a highly polished hard- 
handle and_nickle-plated 


holder clamp. Chemically wax 
treated. ‘No oil or grease to 
soil.”” Made the Wonder Mop Way. 
Patented. No better mop obtain- 
able at the price. It has our guar- 
antee. Folder of other mops and 
dusters onrequest. Mentiondealer. 


BROWN DAISY MOP CO. 
56-A Sanford St. Mattapan, Mass. 
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Brighten your kitchen— 

Lighten your work with 

A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 

Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 


1 arest suitable stock size, carriage collect, by 
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Half of the Moon 


Madame laughed. What a gay child, truly 
her own! She had been no older than Phyllis 
when she went away. 

But it wasn’t Philippe. Barbette turned 
away from the door with a packet of forwarded 
mail which had been sent up from the desk. 
“Will you take them now, Madame?” 

Her mistress reached out for the letters and 
then, changing her mind, waved them away. 
“But no, Barbette, I will not. They are noth- 
ing but bills. Put them with the others on the 
escritoire.” She laughed and turned to Phyllis. 
“Tsn’t money a bore? I’m such a child about 
it. People are always presenting me with bills, 
just as though a woman hasn’t a right to all the 
| pretty things she wants. TI’ll tell you a secret 
about bills, though—when I pay no attention 
to them whatever, sometimes they just stop 
coming. It’s very nice.” 

When Philippe did come hammering at the 
door, he was furious. He was not going to sit 
down there like a stupid post any longer. 
Madame was selfish when she had had Phyllis 
all her life and he had only had her for a week. 
See, he had told Phyllis how it would be, once 
she found out that her mother was in the city. 
Well, she could come along with him at once. 
“T shall take you to an interesting place, 
mon ceur.” 


T WAS really funny to see Madame, the 
Latin in her. Barbette, too. Phyllis could 
have screamed with joy when they pounced up- 
on Philippe, gesticulating, screaming in French 
like the staccato of a mitrailleuse. He would 
take her own sweet baby away from her, would 
he? That was Madame. He would play the 
continental amour with Madame Jofrian’s 
girl, would he? She all but stamped upon his 
toes, and her fingers opened and closed under 
his chin as though she wanted to scratch his 
eyes out. 

“My Phyllis is to marry that nice, pretty 
American boy she tells me about. You hear 
that, you Philippe? How many wives do you 
want, then, hein?” 

Philippe was vanquished. His charm of 
manner and that deliberate intensity of gaze 
had quite left him when he backed toward the 
door. He essayed a stand there, however. “I 
shall wait for you below then, Phyllis, if I have 
to wait until dawn.” 

Phyllis went to him quickly, gave him her 
hand. She was thrilled. ‘Will you come to 
take me home at twelve, my Philippe?” 

He bowed over her hand. “It is the am- 
bition of my life, Mademoiselle, to take you 
home.” 

Madame was walking back and forth in 
quick steps. ‘“‘Boulevardier! she muttered. 
“That dillettante! Did you hear him say 
home, mon enfant? Whose home do you think? 
Ah!!! Come sit here beside me again and tell 
me more about that pretty boy you are going 
to marry.” 

“Tom Holden? Don’t you see that Iam not 
going to marry him? [I shall have as much 
courage as you had, Madame, and I shall gain 
love and happiness as you did, instead of dul- 
ness and divorce. You do not know what 
problems Philippe solved for me. It is almost 
as if he had been sent tome. But come now, I 
hunger to hear you sing again. And I shall 
accompany you perfectly. You'll see.” 

It was rather a pretty thing to see, Phyllis 
at the piano and her mother standing behind 
her with one knee resting gracefully against the 
bench. She sang bits from “‘Louise,” ‘“L’Ai- 




















The mosquito’s bill is a veritable hypo- 

dermic syringe, which may be reeking 

with germs from the blood of a diseased 

person. Should he bite you, heintroduces 

these germs directly into your blood. The 

mosquito is always an annoying pest. He may be a 
dangerous spreader of infection. 

At the first appearance of mosquitoes, spray your 

rooms with Flyosan. Flyosan is absolutely non-poi- 

sonous, but sprayedinto the air it smothers mosqui- 

toes and flies by the roomful. Insects, having no nos- 

trils, breathe through their skins. The pleasantly 

aromatic vapor of Flyosan clogs their 

pores and smothers them to death. For sale 

by all druggists and grocers, 50c to $4.00. 

x Pint of Flyosan and sprayer $1.25, 

Colonial Chemical Corporation 

By. Reading, Pa. 
:) Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New Yor, 
Exclusive Sales Distributors 
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SMOTHERS FLIES B ‘ROOMFUB 


Mosquitoes, Roaches, Bedbuge Fise Ants 
Moths and other Insect Pests ¢ B 


Pain Stops Instantly 


Here's instant relief from that burn- 
ing corn! Blue-jay will stop the pain 
instantly. Then the corn loosens 
and comes out. Does away with 


Blue: j 


dangerous paring. Get Blue-jay at 
your druggist. : 
© B&B1924 
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The Baby Bathinette is a combined folding 


“The Baby Bathinette” 


Gives 2-in-1 Utility 
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dressing table of heavy duck and bath-tub # 
of double-faced rubberized fabric. Table 
swings back out of the way to use tub. 
Saves mother’s strength — she can sit when 
bathing, changing or dressing 
baby. 

Two sizes — one 31" high, the 
other 36” high. Fold6" whennot ¥ 
in use. For sale by all good de- 
partment stores and specialty 
shops. Write for descriptive 
folder No. 13 and prices 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
430 Central Ave., Rochester, 
Non, 









»cial price for tops larger than 28 x 43 or 















glon,” and some of the newer operas, and after 
especially happy choices they both clapped 
their hands and laughed. It was very gay. 
Sometimes Phyllis had serious moments in 
which she thought of the evenings like this she 
might have had. But she couldn’t think sad 
things long with Madame chanting ‘The 
Flowers That Bloom in the Spring,” like such a 
perfect clown, nor when she imitated in voice 
and gesture and with an intriguing shade of 
burlesque some of the magnificas of modern 
music. Madame was a gorgeous mimic. 






Drop into place 
over old table top 
like this * 
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‘‘Home-Making, as a Profession’’ 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FRER, 
Science Courses, fitting for 
efficiency, 


Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Home-Study Domestic 
well-paid positions and home 
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Also Makers an the Famous 
Kiddie-Koop 
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FIRST AID toward 
a beautiful skin 






= Since 1860 
THE glycerine soap 


Glycerine has long been recognized as a skin 
food essential to a perfect complexion. Its bene- 
ficiak results are most easily obtained by the 


Aone White Rose 
KIC T Glycerine Soap 


Enjoy also— 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—the genuine old-fash- 
a Cologne water, made the same since 1792 
—an 


No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in nine exquis- 
ite perfumes. Nothing like these Salts for soit- 
ening the water and exhilarating the bather. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York City 


MADE IN U. S. A. 
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get this Baby 
Perfection Book 


And We Will Give 
You This Handsome 
Nursery Temperature Gauge 





Every mother needs this com- 
plete baby manual which care- 
fully and thoroughly explains 

many things which you must 
know in order to guard your 


baby’s health. This book tells you 
how and what to feed the baby, 
how to give proper exercises— 
everything about the care of the 
baby. It contains illustrated 
charts and pages for keeping a 
record of your baby’s growth, 
weight, etc. 

This book was prepared and written 
by baby experts for the creators of 
the famous Rock-A-Bye line «f nur- 
sery specialties. We will send it to 
you, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 in 
cash or money order—no checks 

Get a Rock-A-Bye Swing for your 
baby, at your dealer or by mail. 

re, PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
eBay 2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
ihe * e St. Louis, Mo. 
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QUICK TO STICK 
SOLD TO HOLD 


Mc CORMICK & CO. 
BALTIMORE 





Will you help us, by suggest- 


ing any way in which 
Good Housekeeping can serve your needs 


better than it has in the past? 
Write us frankly at 
119 West 40th Street, New York 











Once between songs she pitched her voice in 
a most familiar key and said: ‘““My dear, we’ve 
just secured a contract to erect a nineteen-story 
office building—you are very pretty tonight, 
my dear—the Bromley Syndicate, you know. 
There’s some question about the security of the 
concrete pillars—” 

It was too funny. They both fairly screamed. 

“Now, hush, Phyllis,” said her mother when 
she could find words. ‘‘I’ll not have you laugh 
at him.” 

“No,” said Phyllis, serious herself suddenly, 
“and yowre not to make fun of my daddy 
either, especially you. I’m so worried now 
about him—” 

is Jove lle” 

“No, it’s worse. He’s getting ready to 
marry that practical and pushing little Mrs. 
Sherwin.” 

“He'll not! How dare he, Phyllis? Dll not 
stand for it. I never heard of such—” 
Madame put her palms over her ears to pro- 
tect them from the insistent ringing of the 
house ’pbone. “Ah! That Philippe again!” 

But they were mistaken. Phyllis had jumped 
quickly to the ’phone, and she faced about, her 
face expressionless. - “It’s father. He’s com- 
ing up.” 

Queer little wonders were racing through 
her mind. What did he want? How had 
he found out about her mother? 

Hex surprise, however, was no more genuine 
than his when she opened the door to him. 
“Why, Phyllis! What are you doing here?” 

“Visiting her mother, the outrageous, un- 
natural child,” called out Madame. 

He stepped into the room, smiling, and stood 
looking at her there by the piano. “The 
same Adelaide, I see, remaining beautiful while 
the rest of us grow old. It is like you to do 
that.” 

She came over and kissed him, very naturally 
and as a matter of course. “But the sad part 
of it, Gilbert, my dear, is that I also remain as 
foolish and as impractical as ever, too. I 
recommend you to a practical woman, Gilbert. 
How did you find out I was here?” 

He hesitated. ‘I have rather presumed to 
know where you were for the past twenty years. 
I knew you were going to sail.” 

“So! You have had me watched?” 

He smiled sadly. “Call it that, Adelaide, 
though I think ‘guarded’ would be a better 
word.” 

Madame evidently thought so, too. At 
least she regained her good spirits. ‘After 
all,” she said, “there is no changing you. Just 
to think that when I was imagining all sorts of 
adventures, I was being guarded all the time. 
Ah, well—permit me to go make myself pretty. 
I didn’t expect you, my dear.” 

Phyllis felt the situation rather difficult. Her 
father walked about the room, silent, looking at 
this and that. He shook his head at the etch- 
ings. He pondered over the escritoire and 
fingered that inches-high package of bills. 
When Phyllis looked again, they had vanished. 
But she said nothing. Perhaps her mother 
and father would rather be alone. 

“Philippe Vegas is waiting for me downstairs, 
daddy. Suppose I let him take me home?” 

“Vegas?” he asked out of his abstraction. 
“Oh, yes, suppose you do. The car is waiting 


outside. Take that, I’ll be along in a few 
minutes.” 
D4Ys later. They were the happiest days 


of her life, Phyllis thought, with a redis- 
covered mother, a gorgeous, beautiful mother 
who had decided to devote her life to amusing 
her precious daughter. They shopped to- 
gether, did art exhibits, went back-stage after 
a Metropolitan matinée, had the coziest teas 
into which no one else was allowed to intrude. 
And when they did meet some one it was 
always a talented, fascinating some one who 
had known Madame on the Continent. Madame 
was at once an artist and a work of art. She 
was a wonderful mother. 
Phyllis’ evenings were of even greater in- 
tensity, for if in the daytime she responded to 
the lure of her mother’s life, the evenings held 
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Watcu how swiftly and thor- 
oughly Sani-Flush works. Simply 
sprinkle a little into the toilet 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, and flush. All marks, stains 
and incrustations disappear. 


The hidden, unhealthful trap 
—always so inaccessible—is also 
cleaned and made sanitary. 
Sani-Flush will not injure plumb- 
ing connections. 


Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It does its work more 
thoroughly than you can by any 
other means. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 










Buy Sant-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYCIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OFT. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





GARTSIDES 


UINED! Not if you have 
a tube of GARTSIDE’S 
IRON RuST SOAP handy. 
Removes all stains that ordina- 
ry soap will not—iron rust, 
jodine, ink, fruit, and many 
others—from any fabric, marble, 
etc., usually at one application. 
See our booth at Women’s Activities Ex- 
hibit Sept. 22-27, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 
Sold in drug, department, 
grocery,and hardware 
stores—U. S. and Canada. 
Send 30c in stamps for trial 
package to 


Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap Co, 
\% A-677 Preston St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW FLOORS forOLD 


Right over the worn uneven 
surface of the old softwood 
floor, lay 34-inch oak flooring, 
at littleexpense. The cost will 
not exceed that of a new car- 
pet. Oak floors are permanent, 
and save housework; no dirt 
¢an accumulate on the bright 
polished surface. 


Your choice of color finishes 


The new modern finishes which 
harmonize with room decoration 
areillustrated in full colors in 
our new booklets. Mail this 
coupon for your free copies. 
















NATURE’S GIFT 
OF EVERLASTING 
BEAUTY 


Oax Fioorrnc Bureau 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send me ‘‘The Story of 
Oak Floors,” and ‘‘How and 
| Where to Use Oak Floors.”” 
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NEW POPULAR PLAN 
You can éarn $25.00 to 
$75.00 per week selling DAINTY 
UNDERWEAR (silk Voile and Bat- 
iste) on full or part time. 


DIRECT from MANUFACTURER 


to wearer. Great Savings. 


Splendid opportunity for refined 
women to build up a profitable 
business. No experience neces- 
sary. Re-orders credited. Get 
your samples now! 


Crosby Underwear Co. 
1270 Broadway, New York, Dept. G 








Style Book’ + 


Free 


BEAUTIFUL Infants’( kr 9,., 
Style Book sent free, 

Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today 


(ane Bryant graeme NewYork 




















laundry and 
Mark linens, 
silks, cottons and woolens with 


aves losse! s in 
mix-ups at home, 


Payson’s. It will not run, fade or 
wash out. 30c at stores or by mail. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 
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Half of the Moon - 


out a like career for herself. They belonged to 
Philippe. He needed no persuading. He was 
ready when she was. 

Sometimes it all seemed dream-like. She 
was with her father or Tom, just as she had 
always been. There was Tom across the tea 
table from her now, the same blue-eyed, ear- 
nest Tom. Yet there was something unique 
even in that. Tom leaving business in time to 
take her to tea at the Plaza. Some vital 
impulse must have urged him to that. 

She felt the vitality of it when her hands lay 
in his across the table and his voice boomed in 
her eyes. Tom could always make her feel 
tremulous like that. But it was his marry, 
marry, marry, the din of it, that had held her 
from him. Why hadn’t Tom picked her up 
and carried her off long ago? Why couldn’t he 
see it all as clearly as she did? In other days, 
marriage perhaps, but not today. “No, Tom, 
no.” She could not look at him, but she shook 
her head. 

“Listen, Phyllis,” he said, “I’ve wonderful 
news. I’m going to Germany. It’s a wonder- 
fuladventure. Think of it, Phyl, we two going 
off to Europe together, the happiest couple in 
the world. I’m not going to ask again, but I 
must have you, Phyl.” He hesitated. “You 
see, it’s got to be at once. I’m going over on 
business. Tl make you happy, Phyl. I know 
I can do it.” 

Phyllis was in tears. It was harder than she 
expected. She had always wanted Tom to have 
everything, but the only thing he ever asked for 
she couldn’t give. A fortnight ago she might 
have done it, might have run the marriage 
gamut of monotony and probable divorce. 
But she couldn’t now. 

He understood finally and rose. “‘Come on,” 
he said quietly. “If you can’t, you can’t, and 
that’s that. We'll just remember the fun 
we’ve had together.” 

How different, that night, Philippe! He was 
a man of worldly experience, ages of culture 
behind him. He said nothing about marriage. 
He talked of the night lights over Paris and 
an eagle’s-nest chalet in Haut Lavois and the 
by-paths of Parisian arts. He talked of love 
so that it burned like the torch of life and not 
like the porch light in front of a Long Island 
home. 

They had been to hear Gigli sing “L’Afri- 
caine” and had come home early to find them- 
selves alone. Phylis knew what was coming. 
She had felt him near her all evening, both 
fascinated and afraid. She remembered her 
father’s boast in that very room—“But Ade- 
laide Jofrian dared.”” And later, ‘‘You, Phyllis, 
would have dared, too.” But would she? 

Ah, yes, the fire in her was laid ready for the 
ignition of his touch, reckless when he took her 
in his arms, ready for the dare. 

“Yes, Philippe, yes—tomorrow, the next day 
as soon as we can.” 


ADAME JOFRIAN knew what to do with 
the dreadful hour after luncheon. “One 
sleeps,” she said, ‘any one who has a feeling 
for emotional values. There is nothing else to 
do.”” About three-thirty she rose, sat on the 
edge of her bed and smiled at the charming self 
she saw in the long oval of her mirror. 
Barbette held a taffeta peignoir for her, so 
yellow and so French, and Madame set about 
the delightful business of beautifying that which 
is already beautiful, commending mentally at 
the same time the exquisite taste of the many 
artists who have chosen to paint ladies at their 
dressing-tables. Then quite suddenly she 
began to weep, passionately, ruinously, quite 
spoiling the original touches of her toilet. It 
was cruel of Gilbert to have insisted that she 
return to Europe at once. She did not want 
to go back over there and be by herself any 
more. What ifshe had promised? What was 
one little promise? 
Barbette came in upon her. ‘‘Madame— 
Madame!—what is it?” 
Madame looked up and gesticulated in a 





Your Bissell’s 
daily dozen 


A dozen times a day, there's work for the 
Bissell. Litter, crumbs, dust—the Bissell 
whisks them up in no time. 


Then, when necessary, just a pressure of 
the thumb and the dirt is emptied. So 
easy—no other cleaning device you may 
own can ever quite take Bissell’s place. 


For millions of women, year in and year 
out, the Bissellisthe daily standby. Keeps 
rugsbright and neat betweencleaning days. 
The famous “‘Cyco™ Ball Bearings of the Bissell 
provide for ten or fifteen years of superlative ser- 


vice. Many women say more. That’s why 
Bissell’s is a household name. 


“Cyco™ Ball Bearing Bissells at around $5 or $6, 
other patterns for less; Play-size (Toy) Bissells for 
a féw dimes. At furniture, hardware, housefur 
nishing and department stores. Booklet on request. 
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Carpet Sweeper 
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Fi Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER, 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless cooker con- 
struction and its cost is less than a good oil stove. : 


New Invention 
Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any , 
electric socket. No special wiring. 7 
Write. for FREE Home Science Cook 4% 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept.96 & : 
Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. # 


Li) *Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 
H The brush that REALLY CLEANS 


A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils with 
astonishing thoroughness. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 


WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 
457 Park Ave.. Worcester, Mlass, 
COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant. 
The Perfect Self HelpChair,pat. 
Adjusts to fitanyone. Suitable attachments for all wants 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels * 
Cee Hight noe relaxing, Commie ao Sane f help, 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. doors turns in Sinn ee 


in. 
rite F.S. Guerber & Co., White Plates N. ¥. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 











EVERYBODY LIKES| 
GRABE 


When the snow flies, a taste of ripe, luscious 
grapes whets the appetite of everyone from 
Grandpa down to little 
Junior. Put up plenty 
of grapes now and serve 
them at every winter 
meal. Jellies made at 
home are better and 
cheaper. 


Here is the Everedy 
Jelly Bag and Stand 
which makes preserving 
a pleasurable task rather 
than one to be dreaded. 


The jelly bag is unsur- 
passed for straining the 
juice from fruit for jelly 
making. The stand is of 
sturdy construction and 
can be adjusted to any 
size kettle or crock. 


PRICE 
$1.00 


This Capper Seals Bottles Airtight 


The Everedy Bottle Capper caps any size 
bottle without breakage. Over a half million 
users are bottling home-made beverages and 
fruit juices of all kinds. 


At hardware, department and housefur- 
nishing stores. Extra caps 
and bags also. Or order from 
us and pay the postman. 


25c extra in Canada and 
far West. 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick Maryland 








aL 544 MOT METS 
Slice Quichlyand Uniformly 


_ A Rapid saves you trouble 
and time every day in the 
year and enables you to pre- 
pare better. looking salads. 
Slices cabbage for salad, ap-’ 
ples, potatoes, and other 
fruits and vegetables, grates 
cheese and chocolate,—also 
handy for shaving laundry 
soap. Made of 22 gauge steel 
triple tinned, guaranteed to 
keep bright and sharp for 
ten years. 








Ask your dealer; if not sold 
by him, send 50 cents for 
one sent you post paid. 
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THE BLUFFTON SLAW CUTTER CO, 
Bluffton Ohio 








\ *Safe 
~ Milk 
For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


Sa cae 

ask fo Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 

Pao daa 
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Start a money-making candy business 
in a shop or your own home. _Cor- 
respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let A-2 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 
gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IRID O R SC H 0 0 L For Professional Candy Making 


17 West 49th St., New York. 


temper. “The matter! Rien! Nothing! Be- 
gone, Barbette. Have you never seen me 
weep?” 


“But, Madame, you must not. Mademoiselle 
is here, Mademoiselle Phyllis. Come at once.” 

Madame caught in a final strand of hair and 
hurried into the other room. Phyllis was there, 
Phyllis in a short black fur coat thrown open 
to reveal a blue street dress. Phyllis was ready 
to travel. She rushed to throw herself upon 
her mother as soon.as she appeared. 

“Oh, madre mia, kiss me, kiss me for love! 
I’m beginning life today. Sit down and play 
me a triumph.” She laughed almost deliri- 
ously and roamed the room, too excited almost 
to talk. ‘We sail this evening for France— 
France, mother, following your star, Philippe 
and I. I meet him at the Plaza. I had to tell 
you—mother! What is the matter? Aren’t 
you glad?” 

Madame was chalk. “Philippe? With Phi- 
lippe, did you say?” Her voice was a whisper. 
Her short, hysterical little laugh was in- 
credulous. “If you should ever do that—if 
you had done that, Phyllis—I would have died. 
I’m so—so glad you came to tell me.” 


“WHAT!” Phyllis leaned back against the 
piano and stared blankly at her mother. 
“But [ don’t understand you.” 

“Phe man is married, Phyllis. 
know that?” 

Phyllis colored. ‘Of course, I knew it. 
What has that to do with it? He has no chil- 
dren. That might have stopped me—though 
it didn’t stop you.” The anger left her voice. 
“Oh, my pretty mother, think that I might 
have missed it, love, adventure, beauty, 
Paris—I shall see you in Paris next—if he 
hadn’t come and you hadn’t come to show me 
what to do. Come and hug me close, mother. 
I’ve only a few minutes.” 

Madame roused. “They are the minutes 
between happiness and hell, Phyllis. You 
shall never—” 

“Between happiness and—is that what you 
call your life? Is France that, and the love of 
a man who isn’t bound, and a world to seek 
for joys in, and the friendship of the great?” 

Her mother laughed bitterly. “That is the 
bright half of the moon, child. We never see 
but half of it, you know, even when it glows 
its fullest—and the other half is black. . Yes, 
it is black with despair and loneliness and 
remorse and shame and failure.” 

A tear made a line down Phyllis’ cheek, a 
tear of bafflement. ‘Then why did you de- 
ceive me? Why did you—” 

“My sin, Phyllis. But was it a great sin to 
try and make my tattered and spotted rag of 
a life as gay as I could—before my own 
daughter? I have not lost the dregs of 
vanity.” 

Phyllis’ head rested upon her arms on the 
piano. She was sobbing. 

Madame came over and touched her 
timidly. “Phyllis, there is only one way— 
the old way. If a woman does love a man 
and marries him and lives three years with him, 
she is his. While he is worthy, she belongs to 
him and no other. If they love greatly, marry, 
and then are divorced, she is still his. If she 
marries again—yes, she is his even then.” 

Phyllis flashed around, her eyes blazing. 
“Prove it! If that’s true—I don’t believe it.” 

“Tt is true.””’ Madame was weeping softly, 
too. “I knew it twenty days after—after I 
went away. Twenty days was the life of my 
adventure, and for twenty years I have suffered 
for it, homeless, unmated, clinging desperately 
to a few broad-minded friends, my song voice 
jailed in my throat lest I attract publicity, mad 
for the love I had thrown away—that is the 
black half of the moon.” 

Phyllis turned away from her. “Tf I could 
only believe you. But I don’t.” She swung 
back, angry again. “Yes, you would deprive 
me of what you won for yourself. But you 
have taught me better, all of you, you and 
father, Philippe, three-fourths of the girls I 
know. I began to learn it as a baby, and I 
have learned it well, how long married love 


Don’t you 


















Hiv youa BUR-TEXrug 
on your floor? Would you 
like tohaverugsthatalways lay flatand stay 
flat; that would not curl or crumple? BUR-TEX 
is the newest innovation in rug making. The select 
virgin wool face is securely anchored through 
and through, making a soft, wooly finish, desir- 
able in any room. You can buy no better rug, 
price values considered. 


Our VERY SPECIAL 
Introductory Offer 


To quickly gain immediate distribution in every 
community in America, we will send one of our 
genuine BUR-TEX rugs for $5.50 postpaid, pro- 
vided you will let us have the name of the best 
dealer in your city. P F 

The size of the rug is 36 x 72 inches (one size 
only in this offer). Tell us the color you prefer. 
We will please you. 

Send no money — pay the postman. After you 
receive it,lay it on your floor. Try it out for 5 days. 
If not entirely satisfied return it to us and we 
will refund your money. You take no chances, In 
business a third of a century. 

Address Rug Department B-2 


BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY 
Wisconsin 
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be able to depend 
upon your shades. 
insist on 






- Established 1660 
ROLLERS © SHADE FABRICS 








The standard for sixty 
vears—the signature is 
on the genuine 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave. New York City 








—_$ 
* SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable Glass 

Service Tray—Large Drawer 

— Double Handles — Deep 

Sir Undershelyes—4 Silent Rubber 
anys Tired Swivel heels A high 

i ff ti r 

grees!” Gaede eee ae oe 


action, absolute noiselessness. 

Write now for descriptive pam- 

phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Refrigerator / 


Instead of 


Ice— 































Here is pictured a Frigidaire 
Air-Cooled Frost Coil install- 
ed in an ordinary refrigerator 
with the Frigidaire mech- 
anism in the basement. 



















Economical 








245 Carlaw Ave. 


uct OF GENERAL More 





HIS is the Frigidaire Frost Coil. It 
has a cooling power equal to a 200- 
pound cake ofice. It is electrically oper- 
ated, colder than ice and never melts. 


In your refrigerator this coil replaces ice 
and gives you better refrigeration with- 
out trouble, annoyance or inconven- 
ience, Frigidaire provides a uniform 
cold—always below 50 degrees. It is 
automatic and requires no attention. 


If you would conserve the health of your 
family and keep the food you eat always 
at the temperature which Government 
experts demand for healthful food pre- 
servation—install Frigidaire in your 
home. 


There are 17 styles and sizes of Frigid- 
aire. You can install the Frigidaire Frost 
Coil in your present refrigerator, or you 
can buy Frigidaire with the refrigerating 
mechanism and cabinet combined. Frig- 
idaire operates at less than the usual cost 
of ice and it can be bought at a low 
price on easy terms. 


Write for free booklet GH-10 


DELCO-LIGHT CO., DAYTON, O. 


Delco-Light Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Rs 
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Half of the Moon 


lasts.” Fury had her now. “T’ll chance my 
moon’s dark side. I’m going. Nothing can 
stop me.” She fastened her coat and moved 
toward the door. Her mood changed again. 
“Oh, mother, isn’t it wonderful! Meet me in 
Paris—” 

“Don’t, Phyllis—” Madame’s voice had left 
her. “Wait!—I haven’t told you half—!” 
The door slammed. 

Barbette, through the half-opened bedroom 
door saw Madame standing there, irresolute, 
moving by sudden impulse to the ’phone. 
Part of her mistress’ low talk reached her—not 
the rapid, breathless first part, but single words, 
interjections. 

“Yes, Gilbert, the Plaza. Oh,atonce. Yes, 
yes, all right. I’ll go up to the house and wait 
until you get back. Hurry, Gilbert.” 


c SEEMED strange to be back in that old 

library, everything the same, the fire burn- 
ing just as it burned twenty years ago. She 
was too nervous to sit down, though, and 
moved about the room rearranging this and 
that, renewing inanimate acquaintanceships, 
finding things out of place that wouldn’t have 
been so if it were twenty years ago and she 
were still Adelaide Hampton. Yes, that lamp 
was too low and the divan too close to the fire. 
What new books had he got? There was a pile 
not put back. Gilbert ought to be bringing 
her back by now. Pretty soon, anyway. 

She started sticking in those books, and when ~ 
they couldn’t fit, reached back and pulled out 
something that was blocking them, a picture. 

When Mr. Hampton entered that room, he 
found his books scattered everywhere, and a 
weeping, hysterical woman collapsed on the 
floor. 

_ “Adelaide! It’s all right. Tom will catch 
her at the pier. I sent him down. No ships 
have gone out. What’s this?” 

When he lifted her up, he saw that she was 
clasping five small portrait paintings, unframed, 
all of the same subject. He flushed. 

“I—I—you see, a little hobby, Adelaide. 
Just to pass—” 

She wouldn’t let them go. “Gilbert! They 
are terrible. If they weren’t so terrible, my 
heart would not be bursting as itis. Can’t you 
take the original? Put them in the fire and 
take your model back. I’ve got to be taken 
back, Gilbert.” 

They didn’t hear a taxicab stop out front, 
nor see a stunned, pale Phyllis stagger out of 
it, her hands plucking at her coat and her lips 
moving. She was muttering over and over 
something about the moon, the black half of it. 
She had ridden in that taxicab through Central 
Park for hours thinking about it until she - 
couldn’t think any more. 

“Mother couldn’t prove it, though,” she 
said, “and Tom couldn’t, either. There’s 
nothing to prove it.” 

The butler let her in. She didn’t see him; 
started for the stairs. Voices in the library. 
She looked in there and saw her own mother 
and father. At first, she couldn’t believe it, 
and yet she had to. Something was hurt- 
ing her throat. After a long time she said 
listlessly: 

“Maybe that proves it. I wonder if it 
does?” 

The waves of feeling were too high. She sat 
down on the stairs and sobbed, convulsed. 

Everybody was about her, so many people, 
offering things, but she didn’t want anything. 
Oh, yes, she did. i 

“Daddy, that’s you, isn’t it? Get Tom over 
here, will you, daddy? I want to talk to 
Tom.” 





Look For It 


It’s just a good old-fashioned love-story, 
of the sort that every one loves to read. 
Rebecca Hooper Eastman wrote it for 
the October magazine, and it is called 


‘‘The Fourth Miss Pelicoes’’ 





The greatest need of the growing child—Energy/ 


What ir grownups had to work as 
hard as little folks—never still a min- 
ute; exercising, learning, growing! 

These growing years have many 
needs; but there is one fundamental 
need, too often overlooked, which 
must be met unfailingly if the child 
is to develop to full possibilities. 


Energy! That is what these little 
busy bodies and brains need above all 
else. Energy to keep them going; en- 
ergy to keep them growing—reckless 
young spendthrifts! 

Energy is supplied only through 
food, ofcourse. Howeasily and quickly, 
how abundantly it is supplied depends 
upon the kind of food. 

W hat your child needsis food known 
to be very rich in energy. But more 
than that, it must be so simple to digest 
that the waiting body and brain 
get all this energy quickly, without 
losing any in extra work of digestion. 


In one favorite well known food 
you find combined these two essential 
qualities. Cream of Wheat! Rich in 
vital energy, yet so easy to digest that 
every bit of its energy is quickly avail- 
able for use when most needed. 

It is made of the best hard wheat; 
of that part richest in energy units 
which scientists call carbohydrates. 
These, of all food substances, are most 
quickly and easily digested. In fact, 
digestion of Cream of Wheat begins 
in the mouth. 


A basicneed of childhood—this need 
of energy; one which, neglected, will 
have serious effects. And it can be 
supplied so perfectly with Cream of 
Wheat! Deliciously, too; for you can 
serve it in so many tempting ways, 


Just try it cooked with dates, prunes 


or raisins. That rich, creamy flavor 
blended with the delicate fruit! Or 
serve it Southern style with butter 


and salt. And children love it with 
brown sugar, maple syrup, fruit sauce. 


Of interest to you! 
Our new recipe book 





FREE 


Our new recipe book tells many de- 
lightful ways to use Cream of Wheat 
—in desserts, breads, meat and vege- 
table dishes which provide needed 
energy for all the family. We will 
Just 


gladly send it to you, free. 
mail us the coupon. 








The Cream of Wheat Co., 
Dept. 4-B, Minneapolis, Minn. 
[_] Please send me your recipe 


booklet, ‘“‘Thirty Ways of 
Serving Cream of Wheat.’’ 





Cc] Please send me sample box of Cream of 
Wheat for which I enclose 5c to cover 
postage. 


~ ‘Cream4WVheat 





The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


Cream of Wheat with Prunes 


34 cup Cream of Wheat 
4 cups boiling water 


1 teaspoon salt 
4% cup prunes 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boil- 
~4 ing salted water, stirring constantly; add prunes 
*% cut in small pieces and cook twenty minutes in a 
%. double boiler. 
Also with Dates, Raisins, Figs 


Follow recipe above, using instead of prunes, 
4 cup dates, raisins or figs cut in small pieces. 
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FRENCH DRESSING 
a delicious dressing 
any 


for most 


French Dressing is the simplest yet, at the 
same time, the most sophisticated of all salad 


dressings. 
Just mix three parts of Wesson Oil, 
*« one part of vinegar, add salt and 


pepper to taste, and there it is! 
French Dressing can be made in quantity 
if desired by merely increasing the amount of 
the various ingredients used, maintaining the 
proper proportions of oil and vinegar—one 
part of vinegar to three parts of Wesson Oil. 
This dressing is always ready for use plain, 
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~salad 


or as a basis of many delicious variations of 
French Dressing. For instance, a little chopped 
onion, or a bit of Worcestershire Sauce, mus- 
tard or crumbled cheese adds pleasing taste. 
And again, French Dressing for Fruit Salad is 
more delicate if made with lemon juice instead 
of vinegar, and paprika instead of black pepper. 
A copy of our new booklet “Saladtime” con- 
tains many salad and salad dressing sugges- 
tions, is yours for the asking. Just drop a postal 
to the Wesson Oil People, Equitable Building, 
New York City, and ask for “Saladtime.” 








Let Us Remember Him 


(Continued from page 51) 


the title ““General”—had accepted the Presi- 
. dent’s invitation while declining the man-of- 
war, and on July thirteenth set sail from Havre 
in the ship Cadmus, a merchantman under the 
command of Captain Allyn, with his son, 
George Washington Lafayette, a friend, M. 
Auguste Levasseur, and one servant; a modest 
retinue, but suited to his democratic tastes. 
A long journey it was in those days, over a 
month, and, alas, Lafayette was a most indif- 
ferent sailor. And news traveled slowly, too; 
for a time after his departure many American 
cities hoped that they were to have the honor 
of first receiving him. I have been amusing 
myself by mentally painting a breakfast table 
of the day, the dignified head of the family 
unfolding his four-page Columbian Centinel or 
Philadelphia Aurora or New York Post, accord- 
ing to his place of residence and his political 
convictions, and saying to his comely wife 
sitting sedately behind her shining urn of 
Sheffield plate, 

“Malvina, my love, it is not yet announced 
when or where our Illustrious Guest will land, 
but let us hope—” 5 


BOSTON, particularly, had hoped, but New 
York was the chosen city. Early on Sunday, 
August seventeenth, a salute of thirteen guns 
(the number is symbolic; you'll find it repeated 
again and again) announced the arrival of the 
Cadmus with the Patriot Hero, General 
Lafayette, on board. Crowds thronged to 
meet him at Staten Island; he was met, as the 
journals of that time record, “with ceremony 
and affection,’ but since the good General had 
a repugnance to Sunday travel, the real cele- 
bration did not begin until Monday. But, 
then, what a festival! I don’t suppose New 
York has ever seen anything like it, either 
before or since. Between nine and ten o’clock 
all the shutters in counting-houses and shops 
were put up, for business was over for the day, 
and I fancy that, had you been an anxious 
parent, you would have arisen even earlier, 
at dawn, and attired your offspring fittingly; 
pinned Lafayette rosettes on the sprigged 
muslins of the little girls and the blue coats 
of the little boys, slipped on the baby’s feet a 
pair of white kid ‘infants’ Lafayettes’”—very 
much the vogue—for a portrait of Washington 
was stamped on one side, a likeness of the 
Marquis on the other, and then put on your 
best bombazette gown and befeathered. Leg- 
horn “gypsy bonnet,’’ thrown over your 
shoulders your gayest Cashmere shaw] lately 
brought over from London, and hurried off 
to see the procession pass along Broadway. 
For not all New York’s eager citizens, then 
numbering a hundred and thirty thousand, 
could hope to find a place on the crowded 
Battery. Fifty thousand were there, though, 
and they were the fortunate ones, for they saw 
“as elegant an aquatic view as ever was dis- 
played.” Now, here is where your pressed 
glass cup-plates come in, those small, fragile 
things of every-day use which were made to 
sell for thirty-five cents a dozen, and now bring 
as many dollars apiece! The Fulton Steamboat 
—that’s worth a good deal more, of course— 
led the van, manned by two hundred United 
States seamen, and decorated with the flags of 
all nations. Next came the Chancellor Living- 
ston—with the General on board—and last, 
towed by two steamboats, the Ship Cadmus, 
gaily adorned with colors for her final triumph, 
since, coming down in the world, she ended 
- her days as a whaling-boat at Sag Harbor. 
All these cup-plates are commemorative of 
Lafayette’s visit and, probably, were pressed 
at Sandwich. There were other glass expres- 
sions, too; I am the lucky owner of one of those 
rare Lafayette salt-cellars, pressed alternately 
with an éagle and the Cadmus, a rather crude 
_ piece, but most interesting. 
Can you imagine Broadway a hundred years 
younger than it is now in 1924? I can, for I 
have seen contemporary engravings which 
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Write for recipe! The complete recipe 
and directions for making this delicious 
and different cake are yours for the ask- 
ing — write for them! 


Bake a 








checkerboard cake! 


~four layers at one time without shifting pans 


Not with the Fresh 
Air Oven of the Estate Gas Range. 
Of course, the four layers should be 
baked at one time, and every layer 
must be just so, but that’s all very 
easy the Estate way. 


Simply put the four layers in the 
oven, all at one time, and set the 
ThermEstate Oven Heat Control at 
375 degrees. No shifting pans or test- 
ing with straws—while the cake 








bakes, you can prepare the frosting. 
In twenty minutes—what a pleasant 
surprise! No burnt edges, no humps 
ot hollows—instead, four lovely lay- 
ers, all uniform in color and shape 
—your Checkerboard Cake asuccess! 


The whole secret lies in the Estate 
Oven’s construction. No scorching 
blasts can burn the food. Instead, 
fresh air, heated and sterilized by the 
exclusive Estate method, circulates 
evenly throughout the oven. And 
this uniform heat can be regulated 
as desired bythe ThermEstate Oven 
Heat Control. No guesswork—you 
bake by “time and temperature.” 


Visit your Estate dealer or gas 
company, see the Estate Gas Range, 
and secure the recipe for this novel 
Checkerboard Cake. Or write us for 
it and recipes for other delights that 
can be baked easily and surely in the 
Estate Fresh Air Oven. 


Estale- 


GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Office, 523 Market Street, San Francisco 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—for Cooking 
and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity. 


In using advertisements see page 6 187 


This practical, labor-saving kitchen neces- 
sity should be in every home where the value 
4 of time and unnecessary labor is appreciated. 
Thousands are in daily use by happy house- 
wives. Put your washed dishes in this drainer, 
pour hot water over them and they are rinsed, 
dried and sterilized. Strongly and beautifully 
made and lasts for years. 


Go to your nearest dealer and ask for 
the UTILITY Round Dish Drainer. 
If he is sold out of them, clip the 
coupon below and send to us with 
($2.00). Sent postpaid by mail. 

Dealers—Write for Particulars 


UTILITY MFG. CO. 
INC 


Makers of 
KITCHEN WIRE GOODS 
Baltimore, Md. 


USE 1tHIS COUPON 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, charges paid by you, one of your 
round UTILITY DISH DRAINERS. I am enclose 
ing $2 with the understanding that my money wilt 
{ be refunded if the Drainer is unsatisfactory. 

Name. 

Address 


State 
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i For Meals 
For Emergencies 


This Sterno Stove is a necessity in homes, 
for cooking meals in a hurry, for bed and 
sick room emergencies, for breakfast be- 
fore kitchen range is hot, heating baby’s 
milk, water at night, heating curling and 





flat-irons—making soup, frying, boiling 
ecgs, meat—thousands of uses, Stove 
Ae flat, weighs 8 oz. No smell, smoke 
or dirt 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 
25¢ to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. 
City, Dept. 172, and we will send stove, 
can of heat and extinguisher prepaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back, 


Send now while offer lasts. 


* STERNO 


Canned Heat 
The Portable Kitchenette 
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Let Us Remember Him 


picture hens and chickens feeding placidly in 
the middle of the street. No shops then; lined 


| instead with decorous houses, and the doors 
| and windows and balconies, even the roofs of 


these houses, were crowded with women and 
children “‘all welcoming the General with their 
smiles and the waving of their handkerchiefs.” 
I suspect that many of these fluttering white 
tokens were the silk ones stamped with the 
Arms of the United States and the name 
Lafayette, for our Illustrious Guest appeared 
everywhere: on lanterns and transparencies, 
on belts and buckles and gloves. At the Jumel 
Mansion, once Washington’s . headquarters, 
and later the home of New York’s most pic- 
turesque demi-mondaine, you still can see a 
long white glove with Lafayette’s picture on 
the back, worn by a young New York girl 
when she danced at the grand ball given at 
Castle Garden. 

All this loving enthusiasm the General saw 
and responded to, bowing and smiling to right 
and left as he rode along in his barouche and 
four, for, conscious of his advancing years and 
increasing weight, he had wisely declined the 
saddle. And they, his grateful admirers, what 
did they see? Not the gay and slender 
powdered-haired Marquis of Revolutionary 
days, but a stout, benevolent gentleman of 
more than middle age, with a crown of thick, 
reddish curls. You can tell how he looked from 
his portrait hanging in the Mayor’s Reception 
Room in the New York City Hall: blue coat, 
brass buttons, wide nankeen trousers, high 
stock and all, for this type of costume was his 
almost constant wear during his American 
sojourn. 

The whole city rocked with excitement; at 
night there were illuminations and parades and 
fireworks; by day the journals were filled with 
Lafayette Hymns and Odes and Verses. The 
characteristic note was gaiety and courage and 
praise, although I did find some lines which 
invited him to allow filial love to watch over 
his life’s decline, and let the tomb of Washing- 
ton be his! And naturally, there were 
Lafayette anecdotes in abundance, many 
interesting enough to quote, but I choose 
only this: It seems that George Washington 
Lafayette sent to a hatter, a Mr. Hurley, to 
order one of those full-brimmed, high, and rather 
pompous hats of the period. The order was 


| promptly filled, but any payment refused, 


since, sald the hatter, all the hats that he could 
supply to the Lafayette family had been paid 
for forty years before. A graceful bit of 
gratitude—and just a little touching, don’t 
you think? 


But I must travel with greater haste than 

did Lafayette on his road from New York 
to Boston. You must imagine for yourself the 
throngs that packed the towns and the coun- 
try roadsides by day and by night; the illumina- 
tions, the welcoming addresses, the wild 
enthusiasm. And right here let me say that it 
was just as well that the good General had, 
early in life, trained himself to a maximum of 
seven hours’ sleep, for otherwise he never could 
have endured the rigors of his wakeful journey! 
Boston, if anything, outvied New York; there 
was the same pomp and ceremony of parades 
and processions and salutes, and the marshals’ 
names read lke the members’ list at the 
Somerset Club. Fortunately, for Boston can 
be extremely hot in the dog-days, the weather 
welcomed Lafayette, too. Iam glad to tell you 
that “the day was as bright as his laurels and 
as mild as his virtues.” 

One little incident I love to remember: As 
Lafayette passed along the Common, a small 
girl of six darted out from the ranks of the 
white-and-blue-clad school-children made a 
timid address, and placed a wreath of roses on 
the General’s head, a wreath to which there 
was pinned an artless poem written by her 
mother. I fancy I see her now: ringleted, 
white-muslined, demurely pantaletted, with a 
beatific smile on her chubby face when 
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your Hall China Teapot. 
Pour boiling water over’ 
the leaves, let stand for four 
minutes, and remove the leaves. 
This may be done either by 
pouring the tea into another 
heated Hall China Pot or by 
using a tea-ball or bag. You 
get the full rich flavor, without 
the bitterness that comes from 
boiling or too long steeping. 
Your Hall Teapot insures 
absolute purity and freshness 
in every brewing from your 
favorite blend; it keeps the tea 
hot throughout the meal; and 
adds beauty to any service. 
Your dealer probably has Hall 
China Teapots. If not, write 
and we will see that you are 
not disappointed. { Ae 
Largest Manufacturers of Fire- a 


proof Cooking China in 
the World | kia 
Dept. H, East Liverpool, Ohio. q “ig 
* § / as 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


Hall China Company 









Robinson’s Barley Babes 


Delicate Infants 


cannot always digest the food 
supplied by nature. When. 
Mother’s Milk is deficient, 
either in quality or quantity, 
a substitute must be found. 
One of the best substitutes for 
Mother’s Milk is cow’s milk diluted | 
with barley water made from 
Robinson’s “Patent” Barley. 


FREE: Write for booklet of interest. 
to Mothers and Expectant Mothers. 
¥ 3. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A) Ltd. 


Dept. B-364 
90 West Broadway, New York 





Whether you are planning a 
new home or making more live- 
able the old, focus your atten- 
*- tion for a moment on a “Porce- 


‘Namel Kitchen Table. 


The Mutschler Porce- Named line in- 
cludes a table for every kitchen plan. 
Its cabinet models provide roomy 
cupboards and drawers, convenient 
workstool, adjustable as to height, 
kneading board and chopping block, 
and other features dear to the heart 
of the home-maker. 


A Better Kitchen Table 
for the Heart of your Home 


Porce-Namel tables respond to your demand 
for a kitchen table that is more than four 
legs and a working surface. The Laflat top, 
with its patented reinforcement, absolutely 
insures against buckle, bulge or warp. The 
satin-white enamel finish will endure long 
use. The hardware is the best procurable, 


See the Porce-Namel line before selecting 
the furniture for your kitchen. 


Let us send you “First Aids to First Class 

Cooking,” which will help even the planning 

of the heart of your home. Will also give 

sae the name of your nearest Porce-“Namel 
ealer. 


MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 


NAPPANEE BEEIIFON INDIANA 













> where you can keep them safe and /j 
enjoy them always. 
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GEL MFG. CO. 
LOO Dent. 455, $711 Ne Clark St.. Chicago 


RAPERIES| 


EH Ge Beautify your home by your own handi- 

@ work with the help of our illustrated book con- 
# taining complete instructions for home sewing your 
P curtains, valances, bedspreads. Compiled by leading 
interior decorator (formerly with John Wanamaker). 

Send 50c today for postpaid copy 
SHELTON SHOPS, 146 East 50th Street, New York City 































Lafayette stooped to kiss “her blooming yet 
blushing cheek’; somehow, it’s all so eloquent 
of the time when we were simple and spon- 
taneous, genuine and fine. Ah, fortunate little 
lass! I suppose her happiness endured when 
she was an old, old lady and told the story to 
her grandchildren. 

Across Washington Street, then residential, 
too, there were great civic arches, one with an 
excellent stanza which is quoted even yet: 


“The fathers in Glory shall sleep 

That gathered with thee to the fight, 

But the sons will eternally keep 

The tablets of memory bright. 

We bow not the neck, and we bend not 
the knee, 

But our hearts, Lafayette, we surrender 
to thee.” 


THINK I particularly like those lines, be- 

cause they are so filled with the real feeling 
that the American people had for Lafayette. 
You see, all this time, the British papers were 
full of denunciations of the sycophantic servility 
we were showing to a title, their argument being 
that in a country where there were no dis- 
tinctions of rank, this fawning on a marquis 
was an odious thing. Absurd enough, of 
course; it was just the same loving enthusiasm 
which still makes the peasants at Chavaignac, 
Lafayette’s birthplace in Auvergne, light bon- 
fire every year on the anniversary of his 
return from the Revolution. However, all this 
disapproval did not prevent the English pot- 
ters from going busily to work and making 
for the American market all sorts of Lafayette- 
ware: Cornwallis Surrendering at Yorktown 
jugs, transfer-ware pitchers with the Father of 
his Country on one side, the Nation’s Guest on 
the other, and all that blue Staffordshire pic- 
tured with the landing of the Cadmus and 
Lafayette at Washington’s Tomb. Oh, well, 
never mind; it has given all of us something 
very interesting to collect nowadays. And 
then these Staffordshire plates and platters 
are such a lovely blue, a real larkspur blue! 
Think how pretty they will look reflected in 
old, well-polished mahogany, especially if upon 
them you serve a golden Lafayette Pie. Now, 
most of you must have made and eaten scores 
of Washington Pies, but have any of you ever 
heard of—or tasted—a pie named for the 
gallant Marquis? Just in case you haven't, 
T'll tell you how to make one. 


Lafayette Pie 


“One heaping coffee-cup of flour; one even 
cup of sugar; four eggs beaten separately; a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; half a tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar in flour; quarter of a 
teaspoonful of soda in a little water. This is 
enough for two pies [two layers]. 


Filling for the Above Pie 


“Two ounces of butter, quarter of a pound of 
sugar, two eggs, and one lemon; beat all to- 
gether without boiling.” 

I found the recipe in one of my old cookery 
books, tucked in among Clay cakes and 
Harrison cakes, Webster puddings and Cor- 
sican Gingerbreads—for so did good house- 
keepers delight to celebrate great statesmen— 
and I am delighted to share my discovery with 
you. 

But I must leave epicurean delights, and 
hasten on to Philadelphia. Here, as if to atone 
for the brilliant disloyalty of the Mischianza 
in 1778, Major André’s fantastic tournament 
to which all fashionable Philadelphia flocked 
and danced and reveled, while Washington’s 
barefoot army lay in a hutted camp only a 
few miles off, came the most gorgeous reception 
of all. 

Over two hundred thousand enthusiastic 
people witnessed the great procession; even 
the fair Quakeresses of Chestnut Street forgot 
their prejudices in favor of peace as they threw 
their garlands into the General’s barouche. 
In Philadelphia, too, for the first time, was his 
carriage drawn, not by four, but by six white 
horses, and the Procession of Trades must have 
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You never imagined a burned pan 
could be cleaned and polished 
in one rapid operation. 

That’ s what Brillo does! Clev- 
er women also use it for stoves, 
refrigerators, stained wood-work, 
mirrors, bathtubs, etc. 

Brillo combines soft metal-fibre 
pads with an amazingly safe and 
fast polisher. Use the coupon 
below. 
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CLEANS LIKE LIGHT ME 


A Truly Re- 
markable Guarantee 
We will give absolutely 
free a new aluminum 
utensil for any old one 
Brillo fails toclean. No 
utensil has ever been 
found which Brillo failed 
to clean. 
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Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive— 
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ONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of 

$5,000 and upwards a year in a delightful, fascinat- 
ing profession, You can open a tea room of your own and 
make liberal profits, or manage one already going. Op- 
portunities everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor 
inns. Successful tea rooms started on as little as $50 
capital. 
No previous experience necessary. We quickly train you, 
by mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with 
desirable positions as manager, assistant manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis Institute graduates winning big earn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success in this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify im spare time at home 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and 
used by leading, successful tea room operators. 


Write for Free Book “POURING TEA FOR PROFTIT.’’ 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. D-2412 Washington, D. C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 


WEDDINGS 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF LATEST STYLES 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
EVENING STAR BUILDING, WASHINGTON.D C, 
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LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY’S 


Important Recent Books 
on Cooking and Serving 












THE BOSTON COOKING- 
SCHOOL COOK BOOK 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 


This 
recipes formerly published in Miss Farmer’s 






New Edition combines practically all of the 
“A New 








Book of Cookery’’ with the recipes contained in ‘‘The 
Boston Cooklng-School Cook Book,’’ in addition to 
a considerable number of new recipes. This new 
volume has been thoroughly revised, and contains 






2,677 recipes. It is really two books in one, though 
the price remains unchanged. 
$2.50 


122 illustrations. 


FANNIE FOX’S COOK BOOK 
By Fannie Ferber Fox 


with the assistance of Lavinia S. Schwartz 






806 pages. 









Here you will find shrewd, expert and delicious blend- 
ing of foods. To followit is to know modern American 
household cookery at its best. Some of the recipes 
are culled from the finest of the Jewish cookery which, 
for flavor and delicacy, cannot be excelled. 

$2.50 


14 illustrations. 


TABLE SERVICE (Revised Edition) 
By Lucy G. Allen 


A clear, concise and yet comprehensive exposition of 
the waitress’s duties, by the Director of The Boston 
School of Cookery. It includes not only laying the 
table and serving, but tray service, carving, the 
care of the dining-room, ete. The book will be 
invaluable to housekeepers. 


With illustrations and diagrams. 
(Ready Oct. 10) $1.75 


ONE-PIECE DINNERS 
By Mary D. Chambers 


Recipes for dinners where the meat, vegetables and 
other accessories are cooked all together and make a 
complete, well-balanced and sufficient meal. Direc- 
tions are also given for optional salads and fruit des- 
serts. 















Illustrated. (Ready Sept. 6) $2.00 





Write for our free catalogue of 
“Books on Cooking and Serving’”’ 






At all Booksellers or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Dept. T., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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your blankets. Keeping them 
fresh and sweet is nct only a 






comfort—particular 
call it an obligation! 
Our special washing and refin- 
ishing process brings your 
blankets back with all of their 
original beauty and softness re- 
stored. No fading—no shrink- 
ing. Ship Parcel Post, or write 
for further information, 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO, 
4223 E. LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis 
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Kitchen Cream 
Separator 

Puts all of the pure cream 
from your milk bottle into 
the pitcher and no milk mixed 
with it 
Send $1.00. Your money back 
if not delighted. Order today 
Agents and dealers write for 
our special offer. 

SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

















It starts itself. 
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been most impressive. I wish I might have 
seen it, especially the Printers’ Car, where 
jolly apprentices were busily at work at case 
and press, striking off and distributing to the 
populace copies of an Ode written for the occa- 
sion, a fitting tribute from Benjamin-Franklin’s 
city. It was all so much of the time! And, 
knowing how lovely the architecture of old 
Philadelphia is, I long to put myself back a 
hundred years; it would have been such a 
pleasure to see the United States Bank, which 
was ‘‘a perfect anomaly of illumination,” for 
the lights were so arranged that they could not 
be seen, and the doors were thrown open to 
show the whole interior of the building, which 
gave the effect of a palace of transparent 
marble. 


OW, on this hurried journey I am conduct- 

ing On paper, we can not stop at all the 
little towns, though I do wish we could. But 
at Bristol, Pennsylvania, I must detain you for 
a moment, for here was the sole anti-climax of 
Lafayette’s visit; I instance it as the exception 
that proves the rule, and because it is too funny 
not to mention. Here it appears that the 
citizens, unwilling to wait up beyond their 
accustomed bedtime, and, perhaps, believing 
in the thrifty maxim of “early to bed,” con- 
tented themselves by throwing across the 
principal street an illuminated arch bearing the 
words, ‘Come, then, expressive Silence, muse 
his praise!” But I don’t believe Lafayette 
minded, since to his other virtues he added a 
sense of humor. Besides he was hurrying on, 
his heart and mind fixed on the Cornwallisade 
at Yorktown. 

At Baltimore he- stopped long enough for 
another grand ball, the tickets for which cost 
eight dollars, a large sum for those times. And 
his reception was held in Washington’s 
Marquee, still to be seen at the Valley Forge 
Antiquarian Society, and here, too, was drunk 
John Quincy Adams’ famous toast, “The tears 
of Glory, Gratitude, and Joy in the Tent of 
Washington.” I am sure, knowing the hos- 
pitality of Baltimoreans, that he was feasted 
lavishly on terrapin and canvas-backs, and I 
have a picture of a dignified bed made at the 
expense of a private citizen for the General’s 
luxurious accommodation. It really is a piece 
of furniture magnificence, with its heavy 
crimson draperies, its painted ciel, and its high 
and massive mahogany pillars. 

On October twelfth Lafayette was greeted at 
the Capital. The procession was two miles 
long; the roadsides were filled with expectant 
people; twenty-five young girls—twenty-four 
for all the States in the Union, and one for the 
District of Columbia—presented a flowery, 
welcoming address, and, of course, he was 
received with ceremony at the White House by 
President Monroe. But at Mount Vernon his 
visit was as quiet and unostentatious as 
possible. He asked that it might be so, and 
only three members of the family accompanied 
him. It was here that Mr. Custis gave him 
the ring containing a lock of Washington’s 
hair, and the Masonic sash and jewel which had 
belonged to his beloved commander, and which 
are, I believe, still kept at La Grange, Lafay- 
ette’s chateau near Paris. A most curious 
legend grew out of this visit, the legend of 
the mighty eagle which followed the little 
steamer and hovered over Mount Vernon all 
the time Lafayette remained at the tomb. To 
the many spectators who testified that they 
saw it, the bird symbolized the gratitude of the 
nation and was emblematic of the spirit of 
Washington. I am convinced that then, at 
least, we were a romantic people; even in the 
more prosaic present I can catch the thrill of 
that long-ago scene: the Potomac River flowing 
blue at the foot of those grassy slopes of Mount 
Vernon, a vaster blue overhead, and the great 
bird winging his valiant way toward the sun! 

But of all these honorable and cordial 
receptions that everywhere greeted Lafayette; 
that for generations gave America a new 
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with an ATECO Pastry Decorator which 
enables you to rival the confectioner’s 
beautiful icing designs. The ATECO Set 
consists of a light weight metal holder and 
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Chicken Espagnole 


A most tempting dish when 
made with Kitchen Bouquet! 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 2 
chickens, split as for broiling; 3 
cups canned tomatoes; 1 large green 
pepper, minced; 2 large onions, 
minced; butter; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil: salt. pepper and paprika. 


Singe chickens and brown evenly in melted 
butter. Cook onions and green pepper tender 
but uncolored in oil; aaditomataees Kitchen 
Bouquet and seasonings. Place browned 
chickens in covered roasting pan, fleshy side 
up, pour hot sauce over them and cook, cov- 
ered, in oven until tender. Serve with the 
sauce poured over the chickens. 


Sold by all ee grocers. If your 
grocer can't supply you send 10c for 
generous sample. 


Booklet with new recipes, sent free 


_ KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 
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phrase, “to be Lafayetted,” I would choose to 
have been present at the Cornwallisade, the 
celebration commemorating the surrender at 
Yorktown. Over forty peaceful years had not 
sufficed to erase the traces of battle: the little, 
desolated village, the ruined ramparts, still 
were there to tell the tale of war. And the 
military effect was heightened by converting 
the battlegrounds once more into a camp; 
Washington’s much-moved-about tent, used 
for the Marquis’ reception, was placed near 
the house where the Commander-in-Chief had 
his headquarters in 1781, the harbor was filled 
with flag-trimmed vessels, and a very poetic 
justice ordained that the wax candles, aban- 
doned by Cornwallis after his surrender, 
should be lighted for the illumination! 

One human little touch I find recorded here 
in my ancient copy of the Centinel; I have 
never seen it in any history. Old Colonel Lane, 
a veteran seventy-three years old, slipped away 
in the dusk, mounted the ramparts, shouldered 
a cornstalk for a musket, and challenged the 
General and his escort as they approached, 
to “advance and give the countersign.” 
“Tafayette’ was tried and refused; then 
Colonel Fish, recollecting the days of his 
fighting youth, gave ‘‘Rochambeau” and 
“Paris,” and the party was permitted to pass 
on. 
T know that Lafayette loved these Revolu- 
tiomary reminiscences; constantly he was recall- 
ing time past. When, with this same Colonel 
Fish, he journeyed up the Hudson, he suddenly 
turned to his friend and said, 

“Nick, do you remember when we used to 
ride down that hill with the Newburgh girls 
on an ox-sled?” 

In Richmond the General’s reception was a 
brilliant repetition of all that had gone before, 
though I do prefer the toasts which were 
voluntary and spontaneous: ‘‘A New Colony in 
America from the family of La Grange,” 
“Stay with us, Lafayette, stay with us!” 
“Our National Debt of Gratitude—speedy 
payment.” It soon was to be paid. In 
December President Monroe addressed the 
House, urging that Lafayette’s important 
services, losses, and sacrifices should be re- 
warded, and on the twentieth of the same 
month, Hayne of South Carolina reported a 
bill granting him two hundred thousand 
dollars and a township of land near Pensacola. 
It was passed by thirty-seven to seven, and 
while it was regretted that the vote was not 
unanimous, the disagreement arose, apparently, 
only from the method of presentation. 





HEN February came roundagain, Lafayette 

was preparing for his six-thousand-mile 
trip through the southern and western states, a 
difficult and arduous journey a century ago 
for a man of his age and weight. Indiana had 
written him that ‘the felicity denied by a 
mysterious Providence to the Father of his 


| Country, has, it is hoped, been reserved for his 


adopted son.” Felicity I am sure he had. 
Who wouldn’t, with such ardent greetings, 
even if he was wrecked when his boat 
“snagged” on the Ohio River on his way to 
Louisville? He saved his Washington snuff- 
box, but all the rest of his luggage, including 
his farming accounts from La Grange, was 
lost. The renewal of his acquaintance with the 
Indians was one of the greatest pleasures of his 
trip; they had never forgotten “Kayoula,” who 
had stood their friend. In South Carolina he 
met again Colonel Huger, one of the first of 
his American friends; only a little lad he was 
when Lafayette, landing from La Victoire, had 
been entertained at his father’s hospitable 
Southern plantation. But his enthusiasm for 
the Marquis had never lessened, and it was he 
who, at the risk of his own life and liberty, had 
attempted to rescue Lafayette from the prison 
at Olmiitz in 1704. 

And of Tennessee I can speak with certainty; 
Nashville has not yet forgotten the glory of his 
visit. It was at the ball given here that my 
grandmother danced with him, and I have 
been brought up on the tradition of the 
General’s courtesy and charm. I still have the 
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“I don’t see how they ever made 
such a beautiful rug from your old 
carpets, rugs and clothing.” 


(rite today for this 
FREE BOOK 
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50th Anniversary Number 
Endorsed by one of America’s 
Leading Decorators 


LL the fashionable new shades and 

patterns are illustrated in actual col- 
ors in rooms arranged by experts. En- 
dorsed by Dorothy Ethel Walsh. Full 
of useful suggestions. Save % on your 
newrugs. Write for thisbook. Describes 
our Patented Process of reclaiming 


Cyour Old Rugs, 
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Your materials are washed, pickered, carded, 
combed, bleached and spun into the finest kind of 
rug yarn and DYED any color you wish. This 
yarnis then firmly woven, WITHIN ONE WEEK, 
into brand new Olson Rugs with the same smooth, 
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¢ Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
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School Announcements 
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Attractive Dining Room. All trim 
“Beautiful” Birch under white enamel 


Beautiful Birch is fine where 
children are—dit is so hard to 


dent or mar (as well as lovely!) 


Awaiting your letter, yours sin- 
cerely, (tho’ Birch is so hard,) 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
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VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
You don’t put egg sub- 
stitutes in your favorite 
cakes, so why flavor with 


“synthetic” vanilla. Use 
the real vanilla with the 
true tropic flavor. 
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parure of jewels she wore that gilded night, 
wine-dark topazes set with pearls. From her 
portrait she must have been so young and 
lovely then: dark curls, and lustrous eyes, and 
a filmy lace fichu folded over gracefully 
sloping shoulders. Another tangible memory 
I have, too—one of the decanters used at the 
You see, all the elated citizens 
hastened to send their very best silver and 
glass and porcelain to the banquet, and my 


| gtandfather’s twelve cut-glass decanters, or- 


dered from Bristol in the eighteenth century 
by his father, went along with the rest. And 
while I can not actually swear that the brave 
Marquis poured himself a glass of wine from 
mine, I do know that it graced the festal board. 


ONTHS had been spent in this Southern 

and Western trip, but in June Lafayette was 
again in the East, holding himself in readiness for 
the celebration at Bunker Hill. Decidedly, one 
of the most noticeable effects of his visit was the 
increased interest in the Revolution, and the 
general stimulus to patriotism. Washington’s 
memory, a little dimmed by now; was un- 
doubtedly revived by the return of Lafayette, 
and Bunker Hill Monument was certainly built 
earlier than if the Marquis had never come 
back. On the seventeenth of June—a date 
that to every Massachusetts man, woman, 
and child looms as large as 1492—on the seven- 
teenth of June, fifty years after the battle, came 
the great day of rejoicing. Old veterans of 
Bunker Hill, some of them over ninety, 
crowded to meet the General; Daniel Webster 
gave the first of his great orations (how many, 
many school-boys since have spoken it!); and 
Lafayette’s own toast deserves remembrance, 
too—‘Bunker Hill, and the holy resistance to 
oppression which has enfranchised the western 
hemisphere—the next half-century’s Jubilee 
toast shall be—Enfranchised Europe!’ Then 
more speeches, more parades, more civic ban- 
quets, but, except for that one glorious day, I 
think I’d give them all to have dropped in at 
Mrs. Webster’s reception at her stately house 
on Summer Street, for she was famed for her 
hospitality. I wonder if she served Webster 
Punch! 

Lafayette’s stay, however, was drawing to a 
close; he was to sail for France in September, 
and all Northern New England was still to be 
visited. Up through New Hampshire he hur- 
ried, where, at Concord, old soldiers who had 
fought with him at Brandywine and German- 
town and Monmouth—magic names!—pressed 





| round him and asked if he remembered how 


Cornwallis had offered the reward of a pint of 
rum for a runaway French lad, and how, at 
Yorktown, when the British commander sur- 
rendered, somebody had called out: ‘Here, 
General! Here’s your young French lad now!” 
On to Maine he went, where he attended the 
commencement exercises at Bowdoin College: 
everywhere ovations, everywhere cheering 
crowds and illuminated windows. Then back 
again through New Hampshire, enjoying the 
“well-known hospitality of a rude but fertile 
land.” I wonder how he liked the wine of the 
country, our cider, for that was one of his own 
special products at La Grange, and I know he 
took agricultural notes wherever he went. 

Soon he was in Vermont where, in one single 
day, in his barouche and six, he accomplished 
miles that I should consider laborious and 
difficult in a rapid motor: Windsor, Woodstock, 
Montpelier, Burlington (where he laid the 
cornerstone of the University of Vermont), 
and all the little in-between villages and ham- 
lets. One story stands out in this day of 
exertion; I quote it because it is such an in- 
stance of the servile sycophancy which Eng- 
land so greatly deplored. At Royalton—the 
tiniest place!—a young farmer stepped out of 
the crowd and invited Lafayette to come to 
dinner the next time he rode that way, promis- 
ing hima hearty welcome, for, he added naively, 

“Aunt Sylvia’s never seen the bottom of her 
pork-barrel yet!” 















““No Other Business 
Offers So Much To Boys.’’ 


When Mrs. Solon Boynton of 
Washington said that, she was 
referring to our “Junior Leaders’ 
Business League’? which is a 
national organization of regular 
fellows who make money and 
make good. ‘‘As the mother of 
an energetic boy of eleven,” Mrs. 
Boynton writes, “I have watched 
with keen interest his develop- 
ment in the work you have 


planned for Junior L aders. * * * 
He has made many friends, and 
he has learned to handle money, 
to pay bills, to do his own bank- 
ing, and best of all, to approach 


people. * * * T have appreciated 
your interest in him, an interest 
that has grown through your 
encouraging letters and the spirit 
of comradeship you have given 
him. I know of no other business 
that offers so much to boys as 
they develop, than this that you 
offer. Your plan is founded on 
good business principles.” 
(Signed) Mrs. Solon Boynton. 


Let us tell your boy what the League 
can do for him and why he’ll be glad to 
join. Simply send his full name and 
address to 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 
International Magazine Company, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Good housekeepers now use this 
modern dust cloth. Your hand 
slipped in a big, roomy glove 
of soft, washable, imported yel- 
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you can makea substantial amount weekly 

in your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply yo 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write’ 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 
tion. Direct from the nation’s eap- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. 

HAUSLER & CO. Dept. B 

Washington, D. C, 


Planning New 


Window Draperies? 
Get the FREE 















If you want artistic 
draperies that your 
friends will’ all ad- 
mire—if you want 
the very latest in 
window draping treat- 
ments, write for the Kirsch 
Rod and Window Draping 
Book. Tells how to planand 
makg your draperies, gives 
advice on materials, colors, 
shows nearly 100 window 
treatments. It’s Free. 


















are simple to work 
with, fitting all 
_ windows and pro- 
| viding for any draping ef- 
fect. Have superior fea- 
turesinadjustability, fine 
ish, brackets and acces- 
sories, such as pulleys 
and cords for draw cur- 
: tains, drapery hooks, 
#. and French heading rings. 
- Kirsch Rods have a superior 
. finish — called StippleT one. ieee aes 
white. It’s more beautiful, more dur- 
able, more artistic, at no greater cost. 
Kirsch Rods easily tilt into place on 
the patented brackets and stay securely 
_ until removed by the same easy tilt. 
Insist on Genuine Kirsch Curtain 
Rods. Do not accept an imitation. 
‘*There is no substitute for 
Kirsch Quality or Service.’’ 


Look for , on the 
the name “Ls... aero §=Carton 


Write for copy of the Kirsch R 
FREE and Window, Draping Boo k, ea 


152 Prospect Avenue 
KIRSCH MFG. Co. Sturgis, Mich. U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Can. Ltd., 253 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont 





Arrange 


your home for 


the Fall months 
see page ant) 


WOMEN WANTED .uotas 


FOR 
















80,000 openings this year—many 


POS ITIONS for omen peatue weiye - Chousands 
more in_ restaurants, ea rooms, 
Se AA clubs and cafeterias. Good living— 


surroundings—rapid advyance- 
We train you and help you 


fine 
ment. 


eI Ue 


get position. Write for Free Book- 
7500 Tet H-155. 

STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 
MONTH LY Buffalo, N. Y. 








KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 


Peroz--15C Feroz... - 226 


2,00 samrizs FREE 


The CLIVEDEN COMPANY 6222: High Street, 


















Pressed glass cup-plates in honor of 
Lafayette’s visit. They are known as 
the Chancellor Livingston, the Fulton 
Steamboat, and the Ship Cadmus 


Genuinely offered; graciously received; the 
tale is characteristic of the friendly love with 
which Lafayette inspired the people of America. 

The last part of Lafayette’s stay was quiet 
in comparison with the exertion of the first 
months; his time was spent tranquilly in visit- 
ing old friends; not that enthusiasm was 
lessening, but because the General was a tired 
man. On September 7th he bade America 
farewell; the frigate Brandywine was offered 
to convey him to France, and this time he did 
not refuse. One President, James Monroe, 
had welcomed him; another, John Quincy 
Adams, wished him godspeed. There was a 
solemn leave-taking at the White House; at the 
close of the President’s address, the General 
embraced him, saluting him in the French 
manner on each cheek, and saying in a broken 
voice: 

“God bless you! Farewell! God bless you!” 

Then, attended by a civic and military 
escort, he went aboard the Mount Vernon, the 
little steamboat that was to convey him to 
Chesapeake Bay where the Brandywine lay 
at anchor. As the boat passed the navy yard 
and the fort, salutes were fired in succession, 
and cheers from the thronging people lasted 
until the Mount Vernon was completely lost 
to view. 

Lafayette belongs to France—but he is ours, 
too. He is, as John Quincy Adams told him a 
hundred years ago, ‘Ours by that unbroken 
sentiment of gratitude for your services which 
is a precious portion of our inheritance.” 



































TwoCans * 
Gold Medal ~ 
W ax for the 


Price of One 
Use the Coupon Below 


Avsrecial introductory offer is now 
made to home lovers on this fa- 
mous Floor Wax. Fill out the coupon 
below and we will have delivered to you 

through your dealer, Two cans for 85c, 
the price of One. (If there is no dealer near 
you, we will ship direct on receipt of price). 


HOUSTON’S 
GOLD MEDAL 


WAX PRODUCTS 


Jor Floors or Furniture 


Gold Medal won’t melt, streak or catch ‘dust in 
warmest weather. Unexcelled for 
linoleum. Makes old woodwork 
look like new, bringing out all 
the original grain of the wood, 

leaving a satin finish. 


Also makers and originators of 
Houston’s Liquid Wax an 


ea) 

cero ar 
aye 

Houston’s Rock Hard Water 

Putty,weather and water proof. 


GOLD MEDAL POLISH CO. ‘§ Pe 
1619 Villa St. Racine, Wis. 
COUPON 
GOLD MEDAL POLISH CO. 

1619 Villa St., Racine, Wis. . 
Please send me per your offer above two one- 
pound cans Houston’s Gold Medal Floor Wax. 
On delivery through my dealer, I will pay 85c, the 
ordinary cost of one can. (If to be sent direct 
to you, enclose 85c in stamps or money order). 












Dealer’s Name 
Address 
(Signed) 
Address 





Dealers write for “‘special offer’’. 


More Open Space 


Because the Hill Champion Clothes Dryer ean 
be removed when not in use you are able to keep 
your back lawn looking orderly and neat. No 
clumsy posts and lines to mar the landscape. 
150 feet of line within reach from one position. 
This trade mark insures your getting the 
best in design, materials and workmanship. Our 
folder C will give you complete information. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
Central Street Worcester, Mass. 








YAMA GRASS BAGS 
Stencil, Color or Embroider 


Strong, pliable grass bags or baskets which fold 


flat when empty. Imported from Indo-China. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn 
work. Make fine work, seving or marketing bags. 
y Set of three, 12-, 15-,and 17-inch sizes, sent pre- 
' paid for one dollar. Catalog B-1 sent free. 


International Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. 




















| MOTHS whiten A= 


container hangs in closet. Kills every ie 
form of moth life. i 

Furs, Woolens, all clothing protected. § 
No cold storage. No airing. No cling- 
ing odor. Satisfaction or money back. ; 
Price $2.00. By mail. 
Sentry Sales Co., 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Maas: 








Warak is Life itself 
to Children 


In homes where there are children the heating equip- 
ment is of special importance. Much of a child’s time 
is spent in playing on the floor where there is a con- 
stant danger of “colds” if an even temperature is not 
maintained in all kinds of weather. 


In houses evenly heated by “Rirhardson” Boilers, colds and 
similar diseases of children are reduced to a minimum. A 
“Richardson” Boiler has a much greater heating capacity 
than the average boiler. It assures a steady even heat in 
every nook and corner of the house even in zero weather 
—all this with the minimum amount of fuel. 


There is a “Mirhardson” Boiler to suit every home. Ask 
your heating contractor to recommend the ‘‘Rirhardson” 
best adapted to your needs. 


Richardson 


STEAM 4:4 HOT WATER BOILERS 


“A RICHARDSON & BOYNTON QUALITY PRODUCT 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


NEw York, 260 Fifth Ave. Boston, 60 High St. 
DETROIT, 4472 Cass Ave sae ne PHILADELPHIA, 1308 Arch St. 
BUFFALO, Jackson Bldg. 220 “Richardson” ‘Perfect PROVIDENCE, 58 Exchange St. 
Delaware Ave H R R k ds 
eating and Cooking Apparatus ROCHESTER. Rockwood St 
CHICAGO, 3639 to 3645 S. Ash- Beare NEWARK, 593 S. 2Ist Street, 
Dana Ave: Since 1837 (Irvington) Dover, N. J. 
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Fashions 
(Continued from page 59) 


waist-line. The new dresses are generally 
straight, beltless, and marked by the tunic. 
The indications of the Directoire are rather 
in trimming than silhouette, the decoration ap- 
pearing at the top of the frock, instead of at the 
hips, where it has remained for several seasons. 

The tailored dress for the street now, and 
later, to find its place under a coat, is a long, 
straight affair, without a belt, and showing a 
tunic. Here and there one sees the Directoire 
ine suggested by trimming. A bit of fur gives 
the finish at the neck, and the sleeves are long 
and tight. The colors are all the lighter shades 
of browns—rust, copper, and henna—although 
black persists above all others for real smart- 
ness, with flashes of gay coloring introduced. 

The afternoon gown is particularly charming 
this year. There are tunics of velvet, such as 
the Martial et Armand model sketched, 
tunics of white satin over black satin skirts, 
fringed tunics, embroidered tunics, plaited 
tunics of mousseline, and tunics made wholly 
of lace over under-skirts of similar lace. The 
shaded effects are used in dresses, as in the 
costumes; for instance a frock of amber mous- 
seline deepening to brown at the skirt edge. 
Though as yet no one seems to like the shaded 
frock especially, the style persists. 


The Hats of the Winter 


With the long, simple, straight costume, 
the small hat, with little or no brim and a 
square crown a bit higher than what we have 
had, is the smart thing to wear. This square, 
broader crown is extremely smart when it can 
be worn becomingly. As it is not generally 
becoming, however, the round crown we have 
had will hold its place, a little higher, and with 
a brim which will this winter turn up, as last 
winter it turned down. 

Felts, hatter’s plush, and velvet are the 
materials used, most often trimmed with 
themselves. For the velvet or silk afternoon 
dress, a softer velvet hat of the beret type, 
draped to give width at the sides, is making 
its appearance, as well as the wide-brimmed 
velvet hat, which is most attractive when sim- 
ply trimmed by a big bow of ribbon or silk. 


For Evening Wear 


Brocades, velvets, satins, and especially— 
we hear—metallic laces are the smart fabrics 
for the evening gowns and wraps of this season. 
In the formal dresses especially suitable for 
older wemen, a hint of a train, or even a real 
train, is shown, but the majority of the dresses 
retain the short, youthful, straight line which 
we have been wearing for some years. 

There is more variation of neck-line than 
ever, as the bateau neck persists in the simpler 
frocks, while the more important ones take a 
low, round, or deep square cut. Little or 
nothing bands them over the shoul and 
sleeves are a thing unknown. 

The evening wraps are a bit fuller than those 
for the street, with the same long lines, and are 
most sumptuous—metal brocades, heavy vel- 
vets, collared and frequently cuffed with broad 
bands of fur, the tunic indication in many 
instances being given by a band of fur at the 
bottom, matching the collar in width. 


Head-Dresses for Evening 


Head-dresses of various kinds will be worn 
again as the winter season advances, first 
because with the advent of richer and more 
sumptuous materials they seem to belong in 
the setting, and secondly, because broad bands 
of brocades and metal materials do much to 
hide the raggedness of the growing bob. Some 
women are even going so far as to hide all their 
hair under a straight, tight swathe of silver 
cloth or lamé. The passing of short-hair is 
predicted on all sides; it is however, going to 
die a hard death just as the cloche did before 
it. It is a comfortable and practical style, 
aud there will be many women who will cling to 
its simplicity in the face of all rumors against it. 





The Life of the Party is Light 


The jolly glow of warm light on the dining room 
table is both an invitation and a promise. It beams 
a cheerful welcome to hearty appetites whetted keen 
by an active day; and in its genial atmosphere is the 
stimulation to zestful enjoyment which flavors anew 
each favorite dish. 






NELA PARK 
CLEVELAND 









































Recipe: If the center fixture is a glass dome, add a 75-watt 
National White Mazpa lamp; if a translucent bowl, add 75-watt 
National White Mazpa lamps; if pendant or shower type, add 
50-watt National White Mazpa lamps; if candelabra, add 25-watt 
round, all-frosted National Mazpa lamps with candle-shades. 
In wall brackets and buffet candle-sticks, put 25-watt round all- 
frosted National Mazpa lamps with shades or shields. 


















Nela Park, 
through its 20 
factories, Ppro- 
duces 118 mill- 
ion National 
Mazpa_ lamps 
annually for 
homes, fac- 
tories, stores, 
streets, frail- 
ways, flash- 
lights, and 
automobiles, 


Near you is a National Mazpa lamp store, where the Blue 
Carton or the Blue Carton Lantern is displayed. There you can 
get real information about good lighting. 


Write to National Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, for “Modern 
Recipes for Lighting the Home”, which shows 
how to light properly all the rooms in the home. 


ees eure 
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MAZDA LAMPS 
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Buy these Double-thick Corn Flakes 
They Stay Crisp in Cream 


If you want to know how good 
corn flakes can really be,ask your 
grocer for Post’s Toasties, the 
delicious, double-thick corn flakes 
that stay crisp in cream. 
































Crispness and flavor! There 
you have the secret of Post 
Toasties’ ever-growing popular- 
ity. Crispness and flavor! That’s 
why millions prefer these double- 
thick corn flakes to any other 
kind. 


Made from the hearts of se- 
lected white corn, flaked double- 
thick, expertly seasoned and 
toasted by special process to 
golden brown, these improved 
corn flakes hold their crispness 
and their flavor,even when swim- 
ming in milk or cream. 


To test these double-thick corn 
flakes for flavor and crispness 
mail the coupon today for our 
free test package or buy the reg- 
ular family size at your grocer’s. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of POST HEALTH PRODUCTS: 


GRAPE-NUTS, POSTUM CEREAL, 
INSTANT POSTUM, POST’S BRAN FLAKES 
AND POST’S TOASTIES 






MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me your Free Test Pack- 

age of Post Toastiesthe Double-Thick 

improved corn flakés that stay crisp 

in milk or cream, 





Note: Canadians address Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Lid., 45 Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 





THESE DOUBLE-THICK CORN FLAKES STAY CRISP IN MILK OR CREAM 
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Zamboanga 
(Continued from page 31) 


At the desk the Scribbler made inquiry 
about the boats to Zamboanga. 
There would be one in five days .. . 
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"TIFFIN, or lunch, in a cool, drowsy café; 

and then out into the burning heat for a 
ride on the Pasig River. At such a time, with 
the sun glowering directly overhead, a siesta 
seemed the only normal impulse to the Scrib- 
bler, but acquaintances from the ship, who 
were leaving the following day and were 
determined to see the city, had insisted that 
he accompany them. 

Pasig . . . a tawny vein through the heart 
of Manila. A typical Malaysian river, brown 
with swarming native life, with the rust of 

_ foreign vessels, and sluggish with fever and 

-pestilence; spanned by a few bridges that bore 
an air of futility as they hung above a river so 
obviously Eastern in spite of the dreams and 
sweat of white men; edged with marshgrass and 
palms, with spindly wharves, with matchbox 
houses, with a conglomerate tumble of walls 
and roofs, and obscene factories; all sweltering 
in the drench of equatorial sunlight .. . 
Thus it appeared to the Scribbler, who felt as 
though he had become a part of the scene, 
congealed into it with the moist heat. 

Literally, it is but a short walk across a dusty 
green from the Pasig to Intramuros, the old 
walled Spanish city; but, figuratively, it is 
from the Philippine Archipelago to Andalusia. 
After the river trip, the Scribbler and his com- 
panions walked back to the hotel through the 
fortified town. 

Most of the houses were low and of stone, 
and the iron-barred windows gave an air of 
secretiveness that the bare, frank walls denied; 
white-washed walls that stared in the late 
afternoon sunshine. [’rom an arched doorway, 
borne on cool shadow, came the aromatic 
scents of wines and other liquors; from another, 
a whiff of garlic and food smells. In shops 
drowsy with gloom were native wares—straw 
hats and Philippine embroidery, and bolts of 
cobwebby pineapple cloth. Open gates dis- 
closed hot gardens with listless palms. Some 
of these gates were carved; all were blanched 
with decrepitude. Balconies sagged over the 
narrow streets . . . The architecture was 
Spain undiluted. But the people were not so 
pure. A yellow stream trickled through the 
red heart of Intramuros; slim half-castes, or 
mestizos, in white ducks, looking dignified in 
spite of their small stature; ivory-bronze 
women with an air of fugitive beauty, expressed 
in frail features and gauze-winged dresses. 
The calessas and caromattas that rocked 
through the dust were driven by knotty, 
brown men, and natives steered the few auto- 
mobiles that rattled between the blanched 
houses . . . Manila is Spain tinged with 
ocher, just as Cuba is Spain tinged with ink. 
A Latin temperament submerged in Malayan 
fatalism; and, running through this complex 
nature, a streak undeniably Chinese . 
However, the Scribbler remarked that in 
Intramuros, if not in Manila proper, Spain 
predominated. Its bister pigment colored the 

_ swarthy, mustached men; the slovenly, volup- 
tuous women who lounged in the doorways; 
the sunburnt children; and the sensitive-lipped 
girls hovering beyond iron grilles or enjoying 
sorbetas in languid shade. These girls par- 
ticularly had a delicate litheness that told of a 
liaison between Andalusia and Malay. And 
their transparent golden skin, their flower-like 
grace—promises of a tragically swift blooming 
—were indisputable proofs of the dominance 
of Spanish blood. 

Even the streets—narrow, tortuous streets— 
had a dramatic flavor essentially Latin. They 
were old Spain—the Spain of Philip and Magel- 
lan and Legaspi—a Spain undisturbed and im- 
pervious, tyrannical even in decay; and they 
suggested to the Scribbler, not a series of cold, 


naked historical facts, but a mood. They! 





HE Griswold Combination Meat 

and Food Chopper is made just 
like those used in meat shops—strongly 
built for real work. The handle turns 
smoothly and easily. Self-sharpening 
reversible steel knives (three sizes) cut 
food, without squeezing, into just the 
right size. Fine for meat, vegetables, 
fruit, nuts and all food. Quickly 
adjusted and easily taken apart for 
cleaning. Examine one at any good 
house-furnishing department or hard- 
ware store. Or write us for names of 
dealers who can show you a complete 
line of Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. H-1 Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 
Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 


Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers, 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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In fashion’s latest dictates 
for Fall wear one may 
find a range of Gage 
models suitable for every 
occasion. 


Smart versions of the season’s 
most fashionable styles and colors 
—tricky shapes for bobbed hair 
—modes boyish—models more 
dignified for Madame—from 
these evolve the vogue of the 
Gage chapeau. 


“Look for the Gage Label” 


FREE BOOKLET 


To aid selection of your 
fall millinery, send coupon 
for “Gage Chapeaux,” 
beautifully illustrating 50 
newest and smartest orig- 
inations. 


I Gage Brothers & Co., Chicago, III. 1 


Enclosed find 6c to cover cost of mailing “Gage 
Chapeaux,”’ 


Name .. 
Address 









Get manufacturer’s prices. Save 
1-4 to 1-2 on stoves, ranges, fur- 
naces, and household goods dur- 
ing the greatest sale in our 24 
years’ history. Cash or easy 
payments—terms as low as $3 
monthly. Money-back guaran- 
tee. 24-hour shipments. 30 days’ 
trialin your home. 530,000 cus- 
tomers endorse Kalamazoo quality. 


KALAMAZOO => 
STOVE Co, 
Manufacturers 
448 Rochester 
Avenue 














Kalamazoo, Miche 


Send for FREE BooK * 


A Kalamazcoo 
Trade Mark peer Roe 


pteseres} 








B+ Virani Dare 





Genuine Sherry made semi-solid for culinary use. 

Used by epicureans in Lobs and Crab Newburgs, 
#4 Chicken ala King, Bisque lee Cream, on Salads and 

Grapefruit, in Mincemeat, Fruit Cake, ete, 


Makes Anything Taste Better At Good Grocers, 

Or a large jar sent postpaid for $1.00 
VIRGINIA DARE EXTRACT CO., 

Dept. A 


Inc. 
10 Bush Terminal Building 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Zamboanga 


belonged to a phase of the past, historical only 
in the sense that it was part of dead years— 
a brutal period of smoke and sword, of rape 
and conquest, all perpetrated in the name of 
the Cross. The symbol of the Divine Agony 
was the symbol of persecution, and the shadow 
of Spanish Christianity darkened the Philip- 
pines with a threat as terrifying as the anger 
of pagan gods. It was the same shadow, the 
same proud insolence and intolerance, that had 
menaced Mexico and Peru, Cuba and Florida, 
and certain islands of the West Indies. This 
shadow, in its essence, presented a picture of 
prodigal savagery, a background upon which a 
drama of tragedy might be imposed in primi- 
tive hues. The Scribbler could see his char- 
acters: a conquistador, mailed and plumed, 
brutal and swat as a Moor; an island girl, 
sullen, passionate, and fair with the tawny 
loveliness of Malay maidens. These two moved 
in the pale light of altar candles, in the blood- 
glare of ‘inquisitorial fires; about them rang 
the clangor of steel, dying at intervals to per- 
mit an ironic interval of prayer; and shifting 
in the background were cowled Dom‘nicans 
and Spanish mercenaries armored and _hel- 
meted Sumptuous pageantry hiding 
the naked lust of conquest Yet, queerly, 
this fantasy—or phantasmagoria—inspired by 
Intramuros did not merge with the past of 
Manila. It belonged to Zamboanga, and more 
to the word than to the town; a name that 
seemed part Spanish and part Malay, and in- 
vested with the stark barbarity of both. 

“IT must go there,” thought the Scribbler, 
stirred by his own dreams. ‘I must. It holds 
the seed of a story. It will not disillusion me. 
And what if it does? Can disillusionment 
smother the fire of creative energy?” 

In fancy, he saw a blue tropical bay fringed 
with cocoa-palms and dazzling beaches, and 
beyond, a white, starting town steeped in the 
glamour of a prodigious and imaginary past. 

And, as if to encourage the illusion, the bells 
of a church somewhere in the old walled town 
set the air to trembling with brassy throbs and 


pounded the sunset sky into burning response. 
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‘THAT night the Scribbler determined to 

book passage for Zamboanga the next day. 
There was about the decision a finality that 
seemed to release him from the uncertainty of 
the past twenty-four hours. His berth was 
paid to Java, and beyond. But what were 
dollars when romance was involved? 

With dusk the sultry heat dissolved. Manila 
cooled itself in transparent darkness, and out 
over the harbor the Southern Cross leaned 
To the Scribbler, watching from the 
hotel, it was a throbbing call to adventure . . . 
Santa Ana Cabaret, the Largest in the World . . . 

Bare-headed and with a flower in his lapel— 
both of which seemed consistent with the 
excursion and the silky tropical night—he set 
out in a calessa, leaving the lights of the Luneta 
for the dusky uncertainty of another quarter. 
The sky was drenched in a silver rain of stars, 
and a heavy sweetness filled the air, like wine 
in a blue crystal cup. Was it the fragrant 
ilang-ilang, the Scribbler wondered, or dama-de- 
noche, a flower that distills its intoxicating per- 
fume after dark? Whatever it was, it seemed 
the essence of the night; a drunken, delirious 
night, designed for escapade. 

The Santa Ana Cabaret announced itself 
with a sheaf of lights—eyes that winked an 
invitation. They seemed to assure fulfilment 
of the night’s promise . . . The advertising 
card exaggerated very little, if at all, when it 
announced that the Santa Ana was the largest 
cabaret in the world; certainly the Scribbler 
had never seen a place so vast. The great 
brown hall, swimming in a watery glow diffused 
by electric lights on the high ceiling, seemed 
to dwindle into far sienna corners, with the 
illusion of endless and bewildering immensity. 
The tremendousness of the room reduced the 
people to Lilliputian size. A band was playing 
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Knees on the hard 
pavement! What then? 


““Bobby’s knee bruised again. But he hardly 
stops to cry—he is so used to these little 
bumps. He knows very well that the 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly in the medicine 
closet will soothe the broken skin and start 
the healing at once. 

** “Vaseline? Jelly not only cares for burns 
and cuts. I find it better than elaborate cos- 
metics for my own skin this wintry weather. ”® 


Look for the trade-mark“Vaseline” on 
every package. It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. Co. (CONS’D) 
State St. New York 


‘Vaseline 


REG,U.S,PAT.OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Write for a copy of our 
new booklet “Inquire 


Within” (Free). 
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place instead of helter-skelter on 
the floor or jumbled in shoe bags, 
boxes, drawers or other make— 
shifts. Does away with nuisance 
of picking up shoes when sweep- 
ing closet floor, Takes’ up no 
extra room. 


Get a Set for Each of 
Your Closet Doors 


Thousands in use in homes, 
hotels, clubs and apartment 
houses. Sold by dealers or mailed 
eaeoa: BLACK ENA = 
NICKEL or BRONZE _ set of three, $4.50—pair, $3.00—one, 
$1.50. HAND PAINTED FLORAL DESIGNS ON’BLACK EN. 
AMEL—set of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. Widths 20 
or 24 inches. West of Rockies and Can. 10¢ per rack extra. 


NEATWAY CO.,117-G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


NS (ak na ide of closet d 
AA 7 — side of closet door and keeps 
XQ eS shoes always in their proper 





Fits on Inside of 
Closet Door 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalogsG2. 
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in a raised pavilion in the center of the floor, 
and the music seemed diluted, a weak, fluid 
sound ‘that was lost in the preposterous spa- 
ciousness, 

The Scribbler was led to one of the many 
tables that lined the dance floor. Near by was 
a party of tourists; beyond them, at another 
table, a swarthy youth with gray half-moons 
beneath his eyes, and a woman whose hair was 
the yellow of Egyptian gold under the search- 
ing electric lights. The inevitable sailor was 
present, a blond bluejacket who sat laughing 
with a Filipina girl on the other side of the 
hall. He gave an added flavor of adventure 
to the place, with his frank, wind-leathered 
face and his manner of splendid carelessness. 
Scattered about the hall, seated singly and in 
groups, were Filipina ballerinas, some with the 
ivory skin of Spain, others with the pale yellow 
of mixed blood, and still others dark with 
Malayan bronze. All wore the national cos- 
tume, the trailing skirt, fichu, and stiff, full 
sleeves of pina, or pineapple cloth; dyed with 
pink and red and yellow and brown—hues that 
seemed absorbed in the pervading sienna of 
the immense room. A pesa was the price of a 
dance with one of these ballerinas . . . 

A FRUITY concoction of transparent amber 

was brought. The feel of the frosty glass, 
the chilling coolness of the drink, introduced a 
silken languor into the mood of the Santa Ana. 
A waltz rhythm was throbbing out from the 
band pavilion, something familiar and sharply 
sweet. The Scribbler let his gaze quest over 
the ballerinas . . . This nose was too flat or 
that mouth too full. It was not that he sought 
perfection, but a type suited to the atmosphere. 
He could see her in his imagination, this type— 
pale as old ivory, with the predominance of 
Spain verified by a thin, narrow nose, a deli- 
cately oval face, and a hand finely wrought. 
Her eyes would be Oriental, not oblique in 
shape, but with a curious twist of expression, 
and dark with the slumbering sullenness of a 
tropical night. There would be a touch of the 
savage behind her look, like a dagger meshed in 
silk. This type was the supreme expression of 
Spain-in-Asia—the exotic, superb jade who be- 
longed to the story that Intramuros had left 
smoldering in the imagination . . . And, 
quite suddenly, he found her. 

She swung by in the arms of a white-clad 
man whose personality was burned to cold in- 
effectualness by the very fact of her presence. 
Her body moved with the rhythm of Spain, a 
melting litheness that was Andalusia embodied 
in a thin shaft of girl. But her eyes were Asia 
. . . dark with the appalling splendor of a 
tropical night. Her dress of frail pineapple 
cloth seemed to have absorbed the fire of her- 
self, a shade of dark rose-madder, rich as the 
dregs of claret. It was a culminating esthetic 
touch, that dress, and its gossamer texture, in- 
congruous with the depth and wickedness of its 
dye, seemed the proper sheath for her sultry 
personality. 

The Scribbler, exalted by the discovery, 
watched her revolutions toward the sienna re- 
moteness of the farend. She was like a dimin- 
ishing dream, a creature too incredibly superb 
to be real. Instantly she belonged to Zam- 
boanga (not the actuality, but the city of his 
imagination), to the period of rape and flame 
and sword; and he could visualize her standing 
beside the sheening tropical bay, her splendid 
body bronze against the sunset . . 

That girl (to the waiter); who was . she? 

That one? Estrella de Sala, the star of the 
hall. Did the sefior wish to dance with her? 
iSO: © 

The Scribbler assumed stony indifference, 
for it was a matter purely esthetic and seemed 
soiled by the suggestion of an outsider, par- 
ticularly a Filipino waiter. 

After the waltz he watched the girl (a mes- 
tiza or half-caste) return to her seat at a table 
with several other ballerinas. It seemed the 
propitious moment for him to make his en- 
trance into her sphere; a sphere so closely allied 
with fancy that it required a delicate shading 
of action to prevent disappointment or dis- 
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Zamboanga 


illusion. He would not participate in body in 
this overture; he signaled a young Filipino 
whose position vaguely seemed that of manager 

. The Filipino smiled—just the proper 
smile, without suggestiveness or innuendo— 
and moved off toward the table where the 
mestiza sat. The Scribbler was conscious of 
glances. Presently the intermediary returned. 
She had the next dance, but the one after that? 

The music started with the mad, crashing 
cadence of a ‘jazz’ piece. The Scribbler 
watched her to see if she would follow the de- 
lirious syncopation, but her lithe grace re- 
mained unaltered, and she floated across the 
floor with a sinuous rhythm that made the 
one-step a thing of fluid motion. 

At the beginning of the next dance (a waltz 
with an Argentine throb) the Scribbler felt a 
chill of nervous excitement. The very sight of 
her had filled him with sultry exultation. Now 
would close contact fan it to fire—or pillage 
every illusion from his brain? He felt crush- 
ingly stupid as he approached her table. This 
was the sort of thing that seamen and steve- 
dores did . . . Then she was so close to him 
that her breath was like a shadow of flame 
against his cheek, and they were circling over 
the floor to the undulating Argentine measure. 

A cross of pink mother-of-pearl hung below 
her throat, incongruously chaste against the 
clear amber of her skin. At closer range, there 
was a persistent savagery about her, in her im- 
penetrable eyes, in the lift of her lips; a touch 
of Africa—not in blood but in spirit. She was 
the essence of the word Zamboanga in all its 
cruel beauty. She fulfilled every burning de- 
mand of the Scribbler’s story. In an effort to 
explore beneath the surface (a perilous ven- 
ture!) he spoke a few inconsequentials. Her 
gaze dropped to the pink mother-of-pearl. 
From her black hair (not the blue-black of 
Asia, but the glossed ebony of Spain) rose a 
brutal sweetness. No sound came from her 
throat. Undefeated, the Scribbler murmured 
a compliment, some bit of flattery designed to 


meet with her Andalusian ideas of gallantry. 


Her response was the same silence—a potent 
silence. He then repeated his polite phrase in 
Spanish, poor Spanish . . . The faintest 
smile (or was it a smile?) quivered her lips. 
Amusement? Contempt? Derision? This sud- 
den complexity challenged him as words could 
never have done. Here was fine fire in which 
to forge his fancy. Was it sullenness or savage 
dulness? Whereas his perception of the flesh- 
and-blood creature was cloudy, he could dis- 
cern the story-woman with a vision sharply 
clarified to register her values. A sultry wench, 
this imaginary character, as involved as she 
was elemental. Not the type to respond to a 
young man of few fervid impulses. Her nature 
demanded a coarse brute, with something of 
the Moor in him, and their relationship would 
be complicated by a desire sharp as a Malay 
kriss . 


THE superb indifference or sullenness of 

the girl in the rose-madder dress (he 
had decided that it was not dulness, and cer- 
tainly it could not be timidity) submerged the 
Scribbler’s ego. He felt as ineffectual as water. 


against her heavy defense of silence. Words, © 


or rather jis words, could never move her. 
Now, if suddenly he picked her up and carried 
her out of the hall, or if he bit her in a wild fit 
of passion, it might be a different matter. But 
he had no idea of acting a réle sd foreign to his 
temperament. It is doubtful, indeed, if he 
desired his relationship with her to take such 
a hectic turn. Her very remoteness fascinated 
him. She was a distant flame that touched 
him only with reflected warmth. But although 
she was removed from his ken in the sense of 
differences in character and ideas, she was 
closely linked with him through the person- 
ality of the girl in his story. Jue 

The music tapered off with the stealth of a 
dream, and the Scribbler awoke to an acute 
painfulness. A pesa! The gods of his esthetic 
Olympus shuddered. It seemed obscene to 





offer her money, yet surely she expected it, and 
if he failed to give it, undoubtedly would de- 
mand it in a manner sufficiently brutal to 
destroy even the most persistent illusions . . 
The solution came with the suddenness of a 
rapier. In his pocket was a lacquered, nacre- 
inlaid cigarette case from China, which with 
its glossy black surface, its gentle flame of 
mother-of-pearl, seemed a fitting exchange for 
the exotic gift of her presence. 

His last glimpse of the girl in the rose- 
madder dress was:as she dropped the cigarette 
case on the vestal whiteness of the tablecloth 
for the examination of her ballerina friends. 
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"THE memory of Estrella de Sala did not 

burn to ash in the sunlight of another day, 
but played behind the Scribbler’s thoughts 
like foxfire. He did not go directly to book pas- 
sage for Zamboanga as he had planned, for his 
desire to visit the town seemed: quenched; no, 
temporarily satisfied. Subtly, inexplicably, the 
girl in the rose-madder dress had taken its 
place. She fused with its spirit, or rather with 
the spirit that he attributed to it. He felt 
that, since having seen her, he could write 
about Zamboanga without difficulty. What if 
he made some few minor errors in location? 
Would not the fire of his conception atone for 
the lack of naked facts? He tried to persuade 
his literary conscience that absolute authentic- 
ity in background was not necessary. But the 
argument left him unconvinced. He must go. 
And if disillusion were waiting to spring at 
him? Could anything so intangible as dis- 
illusion destroy the living magnificence of 
Estrella de Sala? The ship bound for Java 
would not sail until afternoon, and by that 
time—well .. . 

Under a hot, brazen sun he rode across the 
Bridge of Spain and along the Escolta, Manila’s 
main business thoroughfare. It was as un- 
impressive as any main street in America. 
Street-cars clanged through the congested 
traffic, and automobiles and carriages con- 
tributed to the general noise and confusion. 
The Scribbler noticed a singular fact, almost a 
phenomenon in the tropics. Every one seemed 
to be in a rush. It was the breathless spirit 

‘of haste so essentially North American, per- 
sistent even under an equatorial sun. And as 
a consequence of the speed and the heat, every 
one looked irritable, the worst in them brought 
to the surface by the scorching, ultra-violet 
rays. The soldiers who slouched by were 
glistening with sweat, their khaki uniforms 
damp at the knees and back; and the men driv- 
ing motor-cars gave voice to their impatience in 
ceaseless honks. White-clad women moved 
swiftly along the shaded sidewalks, chatting in 
an ineffectual, feverish manner suggestive of 
frayed nerves. To the Scribbler, the Escolta 
was eloquent proof of what he had recently 
come to believe, that the Anglo-Saxon races, 
and particularly that branch peculiar to North 
America, are out of their sphere in the tropics 
where empire-building should be left to the 
Latins, or, perhaps, to the Dutch, both of 
whom (one because of innate laziness and 
the other through a stodgy temperament) 
have proved capable of retaining, at least 
simulating, a decent disposition under con- 
ditions distinctly unfavorable to light skins. 

He dismissed his calessa at the Isabela Gate 
of Intramuros and entered the old city on 
foot, bound for a certain Gothic church locally 
famous for its beauty. In the brilliant morn- 
ing sunlight the gray and white walls of the 
houses glared like those of a North African 
town. The streets blazed with the effulgence 
of tropical daylight, and their dust was raised 
in a yellow film by moving vehicles and men. 
Near a corner of the enclosure stood the church, 
a dull pile of stones in the glare. Guided by 
a friar from the adjoining monastery he passed 
from tormenting sunshine into soft gloom that 
was diluted by the chromatic glow of stained- 
glass windows.’ Candles wavered in the far 
end, burning in anticipation of a service or, 
perhaps, to celebrate some saint’s birthday. 
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Zamboanga 


A few worshippers knelt facing the High Altar 
where stood immutable figures of Santo 
Dominic, of San Antonio, of Santa Teresa and 
Mary Magdalen. The floor was of narra and 
molave—island woods. Despite the air of 
repose and religious harmony that pervaded, 
there was something inquisitional in the at- 
mosphere, expressed in the tall candles, the 
ponderous gloom and the worshippers who 
moved in awe of a terrifying God. It seemed 
a last gesture of Spain’s intolerance . . . In 
the Chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary was-a 
simple image of Nuestra Sefiora and the Child. 
Here the Scribbler sensed a spirit exquisitely 
free of oppression, but the contact was brief, 
smothered by the atmosphere of the Sacristy 
where gorgeous ecclesiastical robes were 
brought forth from chests of camagon wood. 

From the Sacristy they moved out into the 
sunlight. The priest, a genial old celibate, 
talked in a charming, Victorian manner as he 
led the way to the monastery and through 
cloisters and refectories cool with gloom. He 
had been in the islands for over ten years; 
part of the time in Luzon and part of the time 
in Mindanao, Manila, Cebu, Zamboanga . . . 

Ah! Zamboanga! ... 

Yes, indeed! A delightful place. He had 
visited Zamboanga when he first came out; 
had been there several times since. An utterly 
charming city, and so quiet, sunk in a deeply 
religious atmosphere. Neat barracks, well- 
planned streets shaded with cocoa-palms and 
sanitary canals. The Church had accomplished 
much there. The first Jesuits came in 1635. 
Now it was the seat of a Bishop. There were 
many interesting places to see; the Cathedral 
and Convent of Zamboanga, the Fortress of 
Our Lady of the Pillar, the Holy Shrine of . . 

To the Scribbler his words had the somber- 
ness of tolling bells; bells that proclaimed the 
funeral of a boyhood dream. Instantly, and 
instinctively, he knew that he would never go 
to Zamboanga. The resolution, even the de- 
sire, melted like wax in a flame. He could not 
define the actual cause of his sudden decision. 
He knew it was not revolt against the possi- 
bility of finding Zamboanga church-ridden, for 
often an atmosphere so utterly catholic lent a 


melancholy, old-world glamour. It was, per- - 


haps, an acute premonitory flash warning him 
of the destruction of an ideal if he persisted in 
trying to make real a city of dreams. And, 
after all, was the disappointment so bitter? 
He had the flawless and flaming memory of 
the girl in the rose-madder dress . . . The 
story of Spanish insolence in the Philippines, 
of Zamboanga; of the island wench and her 
conquistador lover, would smolder in his brain 
without ever scorching paper. That was the 
price of an illusion. 
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MANILA lay some five hundred miles astern 

when, two nights later, the Scribbler 
came out of the gauzy silence of slumber 
into the throbbing quiet that pervades a great 
ship after midnight, to find a figure in blue 
dungarees standing in the doorway of his 
cabin. 

“. . . Captain Jones presents his compli- 
ments, sir, and says to tell you that we’re 
passing the tip end of Mindanao; that Zam- 
boanga is ten points off the port, bow.” 

The Scribbler slipped into dressing-gown and 
straw sandals and went up on deck. 

Pale, immaculate gloom washed the prome- 
nade, and silence. The hush seemed measured 
and intensified by the great throbs that came 
up from the belly of the ship where amid grease 
and oil and metal entrails sullen furnaces were 
digesting a feast of fire. Woven through this 
cottony stillness was the hiss and crush of 
foam spinning past the hull. Beyond the rail, 


in what seemed another world, sky and sea 


were merged in a pulsing immensity of dark- 
ness, made mysterious by countless millions of 
eyes. A heavy calm flattened the water to 
glassy opaqueness; directly overhead a vanish- 


ing vomit of smoke gave an unreal quality to 


the stars, a transient beauty frail as the 
memory of dying light. 

There was immense depth to the scene, an 
imposing tyranny that seemed to declare the 
permanence of sea and the evanescence of men. 
All the beauty and loneliness of living, all the 
splendor and agony of dying were invested in 
the tremendous sweeps of distance... A 
night designed to make dreams a certainty 
and life without substance. And the Scribbler 
imagined that, borne across the calm from a 
coast low-lying and unseen, was a faint dis- 
tillation of tropical fragrance; the savor of 
enchantment. It was like a rediscovered per- 
fume of the past. He saw himself as a boy 
again brooding over the map of the world. And, 
suddenly, all of life seemed contained in a 
metaphor, a tremendous curve upward from 
boyhood to youth, with one sublime moment 
at the top, a moment of supreme fulfillment, 
worth all the dreary sterility of dead years and 
the somber emptiness of years unborn. That 
moment had come, lifting the very fact of 
existence into a region exalted and unearthly. 
He felt himself the possessor of a great secret, 
an antidote for.despair and anguish. He was, 
for an instant, the master of Life and Death 
. . . Brief, this exultation; and when it had 
gone he knew that he had felt the touch of 
true Romance, a spirit fleeting by invisibly yet 
leaving the proof of its passing, its authentic 
reality, printed upon his imagination. 


Approvedand Disapproved 
(Continued from page 87) 


cur grade. He was eager to make the required 
changes, and submitted his new samples within 
a month’s time. The new product was well 
made and quite worthy of approval, but in 
order to protect the consumer against the old 
merchandise of inferior quality, formal ap- 
proval was held in abeyance for some time 
until the new might replace the old in the 
market. Then the new set was designated 
by a different style number, so that there 
could be no mistake as to the merchandise 
that carried the Institute approval. 

It is, then, the constant effort of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute to protect every 
reader of the magazine in her purchases of 
household equipment, and equally to safe- 
guard the quality of our endorsement to each 
manufacturer who enjoys its privilege. 

The tests in Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
are not short. Some manufacturers have the 
mistaken idea that a demonstration, or one 
or two uses of the appliance, constitutes the 
test. One man wrote us, “Of course, all we 
think of is that you test it once or twice and 
come to a decision, but we can very well see 
the merits of your method in using the ap- 
pliance over and over and over again.” 

The actual time varies. A smooth test in 
which no faults develop approximates three 
months of Institute time, but faults of con- 
struction or operation may prolong this period 
indefinitely. 

In the case of a gas range, before we award 
our approval, we must be assured that uniform 
baking results can be had, that the broiler 
will do satisfactory work, and that the top 
stove burners will heat economically. We 
want to know also that every part is so designed 
and constructed that the consumer may expect 
continuous service throughout the life of the 
range. When the range arrives at the Institute 
a careful inspection is made of the crating, 
and if any damage has resulted because of poor 
packing, we immediately advise the manu- 
facturer. The effectiveness of the crating is 
important to the consumer, for if the crating 
is poor and the manufacturer’s product arrives 
at its destination in bad condition, the pur- 
chaser frequently is put to considerable 
annoyance before the range can be put in 
service. This is important to the manufacturer 
also, not only because damage due to poor 
crating is costly, but because when goods are 
received in a damaged condition, the consumer 





The One Food That is 


Served at Every Meal 


‘+ Hot Breads, in one form or another, at breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea or supper—bread is always there. We should gain 
the greatest food value possible from bread. The baking 
powder must be the best in leavening power, in nutriment, 


in flavor, in food value. 


RUMFORD, THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER, 
contains the phosphates that are in wheat and restores to the 
flour those vital elements which are lost in milling. At the 
same time Rumford gives light, delicate, flaky biscuits and 
breads which we enjoy,—sure that the foods will nourish 
our bodies as well as taste good for the moment. 


"RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


F Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’”’—a book 
ree of helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 


duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 18. 











and Your Ice Box 


Valuable dishes chipped or broken—tasty left-overs spoiled 
or spilled—NONE of this when you store your food in 


x )PASO__§ Ice Box Dishes 
PASO AVO (Fully protected by 
TRADE MARK REG. Patent Applications) 


A_ most desirable ice box dish — clean and sanitary. 
Each dish fits securely on top of the other, with cut-outs 
for ventilation—no slipping. Made in crystal glass for stor- 
age and serving only, or in Fry’s Pearl Oven Glass for stor- 
age, serving and oven use. Fry’s glass is guaranteed not to 
break from heat or cold. Save space, food, time, money. 

Price, per set of four dishes, packed ready for mailing: 

Set No.1—Crystal Glass . . . $1.00 
Set No. 2—Fry’s OvenGlass_. 5.00 
(Prices slightly higher west of the Mississippi) 

Handsome mountings at reasonable cost for table service. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct and we 
will send the dishes Parcel Post, Collect On Delivery. 


SPACE SAVER DISH (2 


60 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GE 
EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


For Home Economics Instructors 
and Home Demonstration Agents 


Write for your set of Minute Tapioca 
Educational Helps. With them, you 
can demonstrate how to make soups, 
entrées, and desserts—easily and 
economically. 


Last year more than 5,000 teachers 
devoted a whole lesson to the subject 
of tapioca, using our free illustrative 
material. 


WRITE US—TODAY 


Tell us the number of girls in your 
classes. We will send you the Educa- 
tional Helps prepaid—including our ed- 
ucational tapioca chart, enough Minute 
Tapioca and cook books for both class 
demonstration and home project work. 

Write today, stating your official 
capacity. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


39 Van Buren Street 
ORANGE, MassaCHUSETTS 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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is a Perfect Joy to Use / 


Send for our folder 
“The Season's Col- 
ors,’ and directions 
for tied-and-dyed 
work. 

Nearly all good drug 
and department 
stores sell SUNSET. 
Look for the SuN- 
SET display case and 
ask to see Color 
Card. If you can’t 
get SUNSET; send 
l5c per cake, stat- 
ing color desired, to 
our Dept. 15. 

Our Home Service 
Department will 
gladly answer ques- 
tions. 


SUCH LOVELY, lovely colors you can get 
with this modern, clean fast dye. 

There are 22 different SUNSET colors. 
And by varying the strength of the dye- 
bath, or by mixing two or more colors, you can 
get the most exquisite tones and unusual off- 
shades. Whether the material be silk, wool, 
cotton or mixed goods, SUNSET will dye it per- 
fectly, and clean and freshen the texture as well. 


Bright, cheery rooms 
for winter days! 
Take down the faded draperies and _ listless 
sash-curtains, remove old pillow and cushion 
covers. Now dye them in fresh new SUNSET 
colors. 

SUNSET, the modern fast dye in convenient 
cake form, requires only 30 minutes for the en- 
tire dyeing operation. Without staining your 
hands or spoiling utensils, old fabrics can be 
renewed with SUNSET in beautifully clear, 
even colors for only a few cents. 

Our folder, *“The Season's Colors,” tells you 
how to obtain the most popular, fashionable 
shades. 7 

To prove to yourself how easy, quick and 
clean SUNSET dyeing is, dye an old pair of 
curtains or a table-runner—you will never think 
of using old-fashioned dyes again, and a whole 
new world of beauty and pleasure will be thus 
opened: to you. 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SUNSET 


SOAP 


DYES 
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Approvedand Disapprovec 


frequently is prejudiced against the manu- 
facturer and his product. ; ; 

After the range has been assembled, it is 
connected to the gas mains with a laboratory 
standard meter in the gas line. All the burners 
of the range are adjusted so that they will 
have the proper flame, and tests are made to 
find out if the oven will reach baking tem- 
peratures within certain standardized limits. 
Heating and cooling curves are plotted from 
the results of these tests, and a record is made 
of the gas consumption of the oven burner. If 
the oven has a heat regulator, a test is made 
on this to determine its accuracy. The chart on 
page 87 shows the results of one of our tests 
on a gas range equipped with an oven heat 
regulator. In this test the regulator was set at 
various points from 250° F. to 550° F., and 
every five minutes readings were taken of the 
oven temperature as shown by an accurate 
laboratory thermometer. The gas consumption 
was recorded every minute. 

It is interesting to note how, at most settings 
of the regulator, the actual oven temperatures 
assumed practically the same values within 
reasonable working limits. The gas con- 
sumption, indicated by the shaded portion 
of the chart, shows bow the thermostatic con- 
trol adjusted the gas flow so as to maintain a 
temperature corresponding to the regulator 
setting. One interesting fact disclosed by 
this chart is that the oven did not reach the 
temperature of 550° F. when the regulator 
was set at that figure. This is the range 
previously mentioned, which was disapproved, 
and soon afterward redesigned by the manu- 
facturer to give the oven burner greater heat- 
ing. capacity. In a retest, using the improved 
burner, we found that the oven temperature 
easily reached 550° F. with this setting of the 
regulator, and in view of the fact that the 
range was well made and satisfactory in all 
other respects, it was approved. This incident 
again illustrates how the results of Institute 
tests bring about improvements in manu- 
facturers’ products with benefit to him and 
to the consumer. 

Tests on the top stove burners are next made 
to determine their gas consumption and heating 
efficiency. 


Testing by Baking 

If the range passes the above tests satis- 
factorily, it is then turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Cookery for prolonged practical 
operation tests. They first make a series of 
routine tests to demonstrate the baking 
and roasting qualities of the oven and the 
effectiveness of the broiler. In these tests baking 
powder biscuits, made in accordance with a 
standard recipe, are baked in different parts 
of the oven. The biscuits must show even 
browning and should be thoroughly cooked 
in a specified time. A piece of beef is roasted 
as another routine test. A steak of definite 


' thickness and weight. is broiled in accordance 


with a standardized method, and this must 
show the proper searing that indicates true 
broiling. After these routine tests, the Depart- 
ment of Cookery uses the range in its daily 
work so as to get the housekeeper’s point of 
view on the operating features. 

After all the technical and practical tests 
have been completed, if the range has so far 
proved satisfactory, it is completely dis- 
mantled and subjected to a rigid engineering 
inspection. The materials used in its con- 
struction are noted, the thickness of metals 
gaged, and a complete record is made of all 
points having to do with design, workmanship, 
etc. All these things must be satisfactory in 
accordance with standards definitely estab- 


lished by the Institute, before approval is — 


given to the range. A complete report is then 
compiled and forwarded to the manufacturer. 
With the report are included the certificate of 
approval and an agreement to be signed by the 
manufacturer definitely outlining his rights 
in the use of Goop HousrKeEprnc INSTITUTE 


approval and seals. rote 
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The Dining Room—pride of your home; cheerful, mellow, 
with every detail contributing to the happy feeling of confi- 
dence. When friends come to enjoy your hospitality and good 
cheer, then you are grateful for that confidence, which only 


good furnishings can promote. j In such a harmonious atmos- Send 25¢ for 9 x 12 inch 
phere of genial warmth and refinement both heart and palate miniature Karnak Rug, 
: y ; :, ‘fal an ideal gift for the 
are most responsive. You appreciate your beautiful rug—your Pi dv intial bower 
Karnak, soft and mellow in its faithful reproduction of an Our authoritative booklet 
: ' ; Need f eeaice ps “Beautifying the Home’’ 
oriental masterpiece. No false note here, for Karnak is at will be sent on request 16 
home in the finest surroundings. Karnak Adv. Dept., W. 
& J. Sloane, 575 5th Ave., 

New York. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC., AMSTERDAM, NY. 


Manufacturers of Rosslyn, Glendale and Highest Quality Chenille Carpets and Rugs 


W. & J. Sloane, Selling Agents New York 


AARNAK RUGS 


BEAUTY : WHERE PRIDE DEMAND S 1T 
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From one tiny corner of sunny Spain 
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come all the world’s green olives 


In ALL the world, there is but 
one spot where green olives will 
grow to satisfactory sizes and 
flavor for eating. It is just a 
handful of land—only some 
thirty-odd miles square in the 
southwestern corner of Spain. 


Here, a sun that is merciless 
to men is kind to this delectable 
fruit. Under it, the green olives 
grow to wonderful plumpness be- 
fore they ripen. ‘Therefore they 
retain that firm, meaty goodness 
which is a part of their charm. 


Go just a few miles outside 
this olive-growing area and 
satisfactory green olives cannot 


be raised. Why? The only 


answer is, some whim of nature. 


Spanish Green Olives are 
more than a condiment—they 
are a delicious and nourishing 
food. ‘The tangy flavor is used 
to embellish and improve a 
myriad of appetizing dishes. 

A postal will bring you free 
a folder of many original green 
olive recipes. 


Association AMERICAN IMPORTERS of SPANISH GREEN OLIVES 


Spanish 


200 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A, New York City 


"GREEN OLIVES — 


“ALL STUFFED OLIVES AND QUEEN OLIVES ARE SPANISH GREEN OLIVES” 
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answer was in every finely etched line of him!’ 


Honeymoon Hill 
(Continued from page 20) 
known, this Theo, where to find his bride? The 


As she watched his rapid progress up the hill, 
Mary Carleton’s soul felt very tired. And she 
found herself wishing that her hair were gray 
and her eyes were dim and her step were lag- 
ging with the toll of the years! A curious 
feeling, one that she tried to keep out of her voice. 

“Tl go out of the other door,” she said 
swiftly. “You must meet him here alone. 
Alone!” 

The girl did not answer. Her back was to 
Mary Carleton, but even in the straight 
young shoulders, Mary could glimpse a new 
pliancy, a new willingness. The girl, she was 
certain, did not even wonder how a stranger 
woman could know that there was another 
door. The girl did not even hear her voice, 
of that Mary was sure! She dropped the gay 
chintz curtain hurriedly—but her steps were 
slow as she crossed the little bedroom. She 
was seeing Jim brushing his rebellious hair in 
front of the mirror. Slathering it with cold 
water. She was seeing him at the foot of the 
bed. She was glimpsing his form beside 
the window. As she fumbled with the latch 
of the small back door, she could hear his voice, 
almost. Or was it the echo of other, happier 
voices, in the front room, that she heard? 


HE path from the back door led down a 
steeper part of the hill. Honeymoon Hill, 
they had called it! Halfway down, it joined the 
path that led to the front door. Mary Carleton 


walked slowly, carefully, and tried not to 


glance around over her shoulder at the two 
figures—from a little distance they seemed 
only one figure—in the doorway of the house 
in which she had once known so much joy! 
Swinging from her hand was the black hat 
with the blacker veil. But the setting sun 
dared to find a glint of coin gold in the loosely- 
piled masses of her hair. 

She had come to the low, stubby branch 
that Jim had always held back from her face. 
It caught greedily at a strand of the glorified 
hair, in passing. She paused a moment beside 
the soft green of the fairy ring. She tucked 
a red leaf, that had brushed shyly against her 
hand, into the lonely branches of the small 
pine tree. And then, at last, she was at the 
foot of the hill. 

There, at the place where the path met the 
main road, stood a tree. A gnarled, old, 
long-suffering tree. Carved, in many places, 
with initials, with mottoes, with hearts. The 
symbol of many a honeymoon—those carvings! 


_ Mary Carleton remembered, so well, the May 


morming when Jim—his face like a light— 
had cut their initials into the brown, unyield- 
ing bark. With a hesitant finger she followed 
the lines that he had cut, tracing them across 
the side of the tree. They covered almost the 
whole side. The legend that Jim had cut was 
largely graven. The hearts that he had made 
were the biggest hearts upon the tree! 

Two hearts. Entwined and pierced by a 
silly, pointed arrow. J and M—also entwined. 
And two words. Words bold and unafraid. 

“Until Death—” they read. — 

On a sudden impulse, Mary Carleton snapped 
open the silken hand-bag which she carried. 
There, under her linen handkerchief, her 
various wee books and boxes, lay the key-ring 
that Jim had always carried. Among the 
keys on that ring dangled the knife Jim had 


- used when he laughed and cut a lover’s 


legend. ; 

Mary Carleton drew the key-ring from the 
bag. As she opened the blade of the knife, 
the keys tapped together. They had tapped 
together so each night, when Jim’s key slipped 
into the lock of the front door. Mary still 
listened, at coming-home time, for the sound 
of that faint tapping. 


_. Standing there, beside the tree, the woman 


might have been carved of some strange mar- 
ble, so still she was. But her mind was racing 








The experienced kitchen campaigner 
uses POLAR WARE— 
beautiful... durable... easily cleaned 


WouULp you have a kitchen to which 
you can admit your friends and enjoy 
their exclamations of admiration? 
Then fill it with Polar Ware. Let 
gleaming, white-enameled Polar uten- 
sils give your kitchen an air of immacu- 
late beauty. A cheerful Polar kettle 
simmering on the stove—a cupboard 
filled with Polar pots and pans and 
bowls—at the sink a glistening Polar 
dishpan, sink-strainer and garbage- 
pail. What a vision of cleanliness and 
efficiency ! 





Start your dream-kitchen now. Dis- 
card worn-out utensils—unsightly ones 
too. List what you need, then see the 
hardware or house-furnishing dealer 
about Polar Ware. Replace with long- 
wearing Polar utensils until finally you 
have a Polar kitchen—resplendent with 
cooking vessels that can be cleaned with 
a wipe of the mop. You will find you 
have so much more leisure—and so 
much more pleasure in the hours you 
spend in the kitchen. Start replacing 
to-day—with Polar Ware. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 





Inusing advertisements see page 6 207 








Honeymoon Hill 


along the roads of the past. She was remember- 
ing so many things. She was seeing Jim’s 
upflung chin. She was hearing his chuckle. 
She was even laughing with him as they argued 
—with a breath-taking foolishness—over the 
name of the baby that had never come true! 

Somany things . .. Dreams . . . Faiths 
foe, ELAVeRS seme 

All at once Mary Carleton was cutting into 
the wood of the patient old tree. Two other 
words. The letters she cut were not so straight 
as the ones Jim had cut, but they were larger— 
larger! 

“Until Death—” read the words that Jim 
had cut—his challenge to the future, and to life. 

‘And after!” added Mary Carleton, his wife. 

The letters were not—quite—straight. But 
the hand that held the knife was almost steady! 


What Shall We Have for 


Dessert? 
(Continued from page 77) 


1D® YOUR CURTAINS GIVE Y¥Olz) stiff, and one cupful of cream whipped. Pour 


into individual molds or glasses to become 


AEL THEIR LOVELINESS ) firm, and serve with cream. 


Fruit Charlotte. Soak one tablespoonful 























PINE Curtains alone cannot pro- ical, they come single, double, triple of gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of cold water 
duce beautiful window effects. in lustrous Satin Gold and White and dissolve in one-fourth cupful of scalding 
The rods are almost as important; Enamel. Easy to put up—packed milk. Scald three-quarters of a cupful of milk 
they make or mar a curtain’s with both nails and screws. and add one cupful of sugar. Add to this the 
charm. gelatin mixture and stir until cooled. Whip 


Stiffening Ribs distinguish ‘“Blue- 

With graceful, scientific Bluebird birds’ from other rods. Look for 
Rods, Curtains give you all their this feature. Made by H. L. Judd 
loveliness. Rustless,sagless,econom- Co., Inc., New York. 


one pint of cream and add to it gradually the 
cooled and thickening gelatin mixture. Fold 
in one dozen macaroons crumbled, one-half 
cupful candied cherries cut in bits, two slices 
of candied pineapple shredded, one-half cupful 
of blanched almonds which have been shredded 
and browned in the oven, one-half cupful of 
pecan meats broken in pieces, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Pour into a mold, allow 
to become firm, and serve with cream, plain 
or whipped. 

Vanilla Charlotte with Chocolate Sauce will 
tempt the most fastidious. Soak one table- 
spoonful of gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of 

cold water five minutes. Dissolve in one- 

Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns | fourth cupful of scalding milk; set in a pan of 

call for ambitious women, all ages. ice-water, stirring constantly. As it begins to 

Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s | thicken, add one pint of cream whipped until 

Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. stiff, three-fourths cupfuls of powdered sugar, 

You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- and one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Pour 

Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, into sherbet glasses and set in the ice-box one 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent hour. Serve with chocolate sauce. 

opportunities. 
Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 


student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’ 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details. Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS By Bill Adams 
Room D-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D. C. 


Ask your dealer for Bluebird Rods. He car- 
ries them or will gladly get them for you. 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


























Curtains Prettier™ 
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Give me bleeding fingers, 
Weary feet that ache: 
But set me with the singers 


has TWO REALISTIC PARROTS For the song’s dear sake. 


f who hang in . 
i tlisic perehice Aitd Take me from the gleaming, 

























































































: From the dross of gold; 
: make gay little eae 
I Design Ss ¥ ee Set my feet a’dreaming 
— e 
This Dress 2t ; eae Curtain Pulls Where the buds unfold. 
I trace the pat- and get the rea J ; . ; 
tern on the ma- se ee Panthee for Give me eyes that glisten 
terial, mark for Fit. Satisfaction sun- As the night dews wet, 
trimming, do all Guaranteed. H t li t 
Peele ning FREE! Write for parlor, SEE age cases 
sew and em: Here een ds nursery To the night wind’s fret. 
broider along pe ceModea at splea or any N : ‘i 
dines marked. To Month’’—showing room where Give a bird to sing me 
ed Dolly ‘Gray at mew stra bitlofcolor Gi louise 
dresses come with DOLLY GRAY aa ee . co ive a clou 0 a Ys 
everything in- Room 117 is desired. Give a star to fling me 
eluded — eve a E , ° 
needle! 568 Bway, N. ¥. | Number 4931, Pair $.85 Laughter from your eye. 
— 
Ss rarer oe Several hundred other gifts from The House . * 
of Thoughtful Little Gifts are illustrated in Give me bleeding fingers, 
DOLLY GRAY sit? ORESSES Te ae ee Weary feet that ache: 
today an ie; 0 istacto) 0 : : 
Cr = RMT TP > make gift selections from it. Write Dept. 14. But set me with the singers 
se -~ |THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP PAWTUCKET For the song’s dear sake. 
GENTS! f#* a | RHODE ISLAND 
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New Furniture Fabrics 
(Continued from page 44) 


a past century for inspiration, and faithful 
copies are on the market. The late Seventeenth 
Century has given us some beautiful examples 
of English crewel embroidery, which are being 
copied successfully by our modern embroidery 
machine methods. These are finding their 
way into the decoration of rooms where color 
and design are desired to lend interest. The 
wing chair at the top of page 44 is covered in 
this type of embroidery, and the other chair 
in needlepoint. Cretonnes and brocades in 
flaming reds and yellows of large pattern are 
some of-the season’s newest fabrics, as the 
demand for furniture of Spanish influence has 
quite naturally created a taste for these designs 
and colors. It is quite easy to use any of these 
fabrics as a basis for the color scheme of a room. 
Tf one large piece of furniture is covered with 
a material in which several colors are employed 
in the design, the opportunity to repeat these 
tones in the right proportion in the rugs, hang- 
ings, accessories, or other furniture coverings 
in solid colors, is one that should be made use 
of. One has only to look at fabrics of this 
description to be inspired with ideas for 
excellent color schemes. 

Velvets, satins, brocades, and damasks, the 
aristocrats of upholstery materials, are ap- 
propriate for the type of overstuffed pieces 
which are now so much in use for living-rooms. 
To the ubiquitous mohair family has been 
added a newcomer, satin mohair, of smooth 
texture in plain colors and small checked de- 
sign, fifty-four inches wide. This fabric is 
delightful to the touch and wears excellently. 
For living-rooms furnished in the English 
feeling, crewel embroidery on linen is charming 
on overstuffed furniture or on the seats of 
occasional chairs. Cretonne, ever the most 
delightful of fabrics to use, especially when 
one loves naturalistic designs, is the most 
favored of fabrics for coverings, because it will 
combine in a room with almost any other 
material which repeats one of its colors. Striped 
moiré, in two or more tones, is new and very 
much in vogue with decorators today for the 
more formal room, but great discretion must 
be used in employing stripes or large designs. 
Tf one is not sure how to use pattern or design, 
it is far safer to use plain material with an 
interesting texture, which will allow a play 
of light and shade. Heavy sunfast sateen, 
which comes in a large color range for both 
, living-rooms and bedrooms, makes a most 
practical covering, and is very decorative when 
used with welted seams of another color. 

Dining-rooms and bedrooms require simpler 
designs and narrower stripes than are used 
elsewhere. Cretonnes and glazed chintzes are 
replacing to a very great extent the more formal 
fabrics, such as striped brocades, satins, and 
taffetas, for bedrooms. Glazed chintz is now 
being made waterproof, colors and glaze both 
proof against washing, and is an ideal material 
for slip-covers or permanent covering. For 
the chaise longue, or small overstuffed chair, 
toile de Jouy, piped or ruffled with taffeta, 
is delightful. 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 43) 


largest piece except the bed, is placed on the 
largest wall space, the chaise longue and chair 
forming a pleasant grouping with it. The 
chaise longue is near a window in the daytime, 
and has a standard lamp for good lighting 
at night. 

Important as are the placement and the scale 
of the furniture, they may be made or marred 
by the color scheme, not alone of the back- 
ground, but of the furniture itself. In this 
room, the walls and woodwork are of a yellow- 
cream; on the dark floor are placed at conve- 
nient spots rag rugs of pale orange and gray. 
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‘Chis Jtonth—Buy a Beautiful Gable 


O ADD newness and fresh charm to your home this fall, 
go to one of your leading furniture stores and look over 
its collection of Imperial Tables. Here you will find 

ornate davenport tables, graceful consoles and mirrors, decora- 
tive gatelegs, lovely little tilt tops and many others, in beautiful 
designs and fine woods, suggesting numerous ways to add charm 
to your home. 














How to make your home more beautiful is explained 
in our handsome book, “‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’. 
Write Dept. B for free copy. Name your furniture store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


“‘World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 
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Make lamp shades 
to fit the color scheme 


DD the right color note to your room with beau- 
tiful lampshades that cost littlke—in time or 
money. 

It is much easier and quicker to make a lamp- 
shade of Dennison’s crepe paper than to use fabrics 
that must be sewed. Such wonderful colors! 

The cost is hardly one-fourth that of silk, cre- 
tonne or parchment. 

Crepe paper painted with sealing wax makes a 
most attractive shade, 

Instructions are free. Get leaflet at your local sta- 
tioner’s or write Dept. 48, Dennison’s, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


Economica!l-Complete 


3 2575 tested recipes for tempting- 


ly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home 
covering the entire field of cookery. 
Indispensable to the bride, experienced 


housewife, tea-room managers and to 

chefs. Thousands of enthusiastic users testify 

m to its genuine value. 650 pages—white washable 
cover. Wherever books are 

PRICE 


sold or order direct. 
Ss 
Settlement Cook Book Co. $ 50 
474 Bradford Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
FOR YOURSELF 
Establishand oper- 
ate a “New System 














Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 
or 100 Imitation Engraved, 


GOINTOBUSINES 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 


Wedding 





: ‘ : $5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for ittoday. Don’t put it off! i I 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, NJ. | G_OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1060 Chestnut St_. Philadelphia, Pa. 


In using advertisements see page 6 209 


TIME +O Ae 


SAVTOAG Se 


N MILLIONS of homes the children are 
preparing to learn new lessons that will 
help them through life. What better time 
for you to learn about the savings that 


Better Brushes will bring to your life—and 
your pocketbook? 
Better Brushes are designed to save you 
time and effort in performing scores of daily 
tasks. All are made from only the finest 
materials. They cost you less than other 
brushes of equal quality. Better Brushes 
Better Brushes are sold only in the home. for /ess\mpowey, 
It will pay you to wait for an early visit This is the Better 
from the Better Brush Representative in Toilet-bowl Bristle 


: . i Brush. It sells for 
your community. only 95 cents. pines 


Better Brushes offer 


BETTER, eo 
BRUSHES 


INC 


Palmer, Massachusetts 





wc Sige: Your Heating Plant Can 
f \) \ ) — Supply Domestic Hot Water 


Wi 











or Extra fuel bills—the bother and waste of a 
( . separate fire are all eliminated when EXCELSO 
is attached to yeur heating plant. 

Why pay extra money for an irregular hot 
water supply when you may have ample hot water 
all during the heating season from EXCELSO. 
150,000 owners vouch for its performance. It’s 
an investment that season after season pays divi- 
dends in hot water satisfaction. Once installed, 
it needs no attention and no repairs. Endorsed 
by boiler and radiator manufacturers everywhere. 


Ask your plumber or steamfitter or send 
for booklet today—then install EXCELSO. 


Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
333 Excelso Building Buffalo, N. Y. 


" EXCELSO WATER 


Flere are 14 helps in arranging your home 


(J The Informal Living Room 0 The Sun Parlor or Porch 25e 
(10 The Formal Living Room............. 25c O How to Make Lamp Shades........... 25¢ 
(J How to Make a Dining-Living Room... 25¢ 0) How to Equip the Clothes Closet 
© Furnishing and Decorating a ‘Five 0 The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and 
Room Home for Two Thousand How to Make Them.. 
Dollard” ose te ray | tok JElCwitto Jitakoasth amin ame: erenaanaiet 
. es (1 How to Make Rag Rugs......... 25¢ 
Stenciling Furniture a SS a Re RE ie a ee = 
UC Mona oe oreo : ak 9: OD How to Paint Furniture.............. 25e 
Drapery : 1) Floor Finishes and Coverings 
Doors and Windows.........ceeees.. 25. CJ Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes. 25¢ 











Cheek the folios you want and send check or money order for full amount. (Do not send cash.) 
And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


The furniture, painted in a soft apple green, is a 
foil for the glazed chintz which is used for the 
window shades, the chaise longue cover, and 
a wall piece directly opposite the window. This 
chintz has soft grays, mauves, and yellows in 
a floral pattern, which offsets the apple green 
of the furniture. However, to carry this green 
where it is most needed, it is repeated in plain 
color in a pillow of sateen on the chaise longue, 
and in the seat cushion of the wicker chair. 
Green, yellow, and mauve—three colors which 
can be charmingly combined—are used in this 
room, the mauve being repeated in a tall 
candle in a brass candlestick on the sewing 
table, and in the lamp shade hanging over the 
dressing table. Again, to vary this coloring, 
a blending of the pink and yellow used in the 
flowers of the chintz is used for the lamp shade 
on the bed-side table and screens on the side 
lights. The coverlet of the bed is of mercer- 
ized, cream cotton material, with a band and 
ruffle of the chintz used as a most effective 
trimming, the pillow being covered with a 
piece of the chintz. 

The windows, which are particularly effec- 
tive, are treated in a very simple and inexpen- 
sive way. The window shades, instead of 
being of plain cream, are of the chintz, with the 
scalloped edge bound in the blue of a flower 
in the pattern. The curtains are of net with a 
ruffled edge and a double ruffle across the 
bottom. To give a finish to the window and 
carry the color, the curtains are looped back 
with a tie-back and a rosette of the chintz, 
measuring seven and a half inches in diameter. 
The scalloped valances across the top, which 
are also of the chintz, are nine inches and seven 
and a half inches in depth respectively. 

The screen, which is a large surface, is of 
brown much the tone of the carpet, with an 
outline of the pinks, greens, and yellows used 
in the general scheme. This is of wall paper, 
with old flower prints used decoratively at 
the top. 

A table of costs of the main furnishings 
of the room follows. We have grouped the 
accessories separately, knowing that lamp 
shades, bedspreads, etc., can be made by the 
young girl herself: 


MAIN FURNISHINGS 





Dressing bench... 16.52 
Decleor a ee eee 50.00 
Night tables. <2 22> 2a Sees 18.75 
Sewing table. . 28.15 









Rocking chair... 


Straight chair... IOS 
Mattress... 37.80 
Spring..- 30.00 
Mirror ee ee cn eee - 16m 
Reed chaise longue and cushion. 43.50 
Reed chair and cushion... LS 
10 yards of glazed cretonne for tie-backs, 


shades and valances (75c per yard).._... 7.50 
2 pairs curtains ($6 a pair)... ey 
2.shadewollers.. =~ es =e 








‘ Total $460.12 








ACCESSORIES 

Bedspread—2 % yards material 72 inches 

wide and $4.25 per yard. -.-.e-ee-o-o- 10.63 
+ yards cretonne for bedspread... 3.00 
2 glass lamps for kerosene ($8 each). 16.00 
Floof lamp z2e. 2s eee 10.00 
Silk shade.______..... 5.00 
Ruffled organdy shade... .... 10.00 
Glass lamp bascies ee aa .. SOG 
Shade= 24) Ss = eee oe 4.00 
Desk set and waste basket. .. 16.50 
Screen feet = 55.48 
Brass candlestick... 3.00 
Pair small bookends._......... 2.50 


“Old-fashioned Girl” bookends, et ae Pe - 7.00 
Glass bowl 





Total $174.63 


The Girl Who Stayed Late 
(Continued from page 41) 


“T mean it’s darned pleasant. I’ve just 
been in the cottage, and you wouldn’t believe 
anything could look so dead in the daytime. 
Everything was cold and damp as a morgue.” 

“Why didn’t you build a fire?” 

“Got to have the water turned on first. But 
how can furniture die? The chairs—” 

“People aren’t supposed to come back until 
next summer,” she reminded him. 

“Ts your house like that?” 

“Oh, dear, no. We haven’t let the fire go 
out. But after dark—there are creaks.” 

“They say there’s been many a good man 
drowned along these shores. Perhaps when 
the water gets cold they come on shore.” 

“Don’t you dare tell that to Marie,” she 


warned. ‘She thought she heard things round | 


the house last night.” 

“Perhaps she did. I’m not so sure it’s safe 
for you to be there alone.” 

“T love it—being alone. You see twice as 
much ocean in the daytime and twice as many 
stars at night. And I think you’d better 
attend to your errands at the village.” 

‘“Won’t you come along?” 

“No,” she decided. ‘‘And really, Jimmy, you 
must remember that our cottage is closed for 
the season. Dve gone home to Brookline.” 

“Then who are you?” 

She smiled a little. “I haven’t found out 
yet,” she answered. 


jiMMy had the water turned on, ordered 
provisions, wired his father that he might 
be delayed several days, and saw Murphy. 

“Cot a line on anything?” he asked. 

“T got my suspicions,” admitted Murphy, a 
short, fat,tanned,and good-natured lobster man. 

“Well?” 

“YT got my suspicions,’ he repeated cau- 
tiously. “But suspicions ain’t nothin’ afore the 
law.” 

“Hang the law,” exploded Jimmy. “If I can 
find that boat, Pll get her back.” 

“Steady, son, steady. They wanted it or 
they wouldn’t ha’ taken it.” 

“Who the deuce is ‘they’?” 

“YT dunno. An’ mind you I don’t say I know. 
But there’s a bunch from the Cove what’s 
doin’ a lot of rum runnin’. Leastwise that’s 
what people say. I ain’t accusin’ no one— 
Pasquale, the Portygee, or no one, ’cause it’s 
easy for them to make too free with my traps. 
But there’s those who’s seen ’em prowlin’ 
round at night down to th’ harbor and down 
to th’ beach.” 

“Thanks for the tip.” 

“Tt ain’t no tip,” protested Murphy. ‘If I 
was goin’ ter give a tip, it ’ud be to let them 
fellers alone whether they’ve got yer craft or 
not. They’re a bad lot, son—very free with 
their knives and guns. The boat ain’t wuth it.” 

“Tsn’t, eh? You don’t know that boat, 
Mike.” 

“She ain’t never been th’ same since you put 
in an enjine,” declared Murphy, who had an 
honest sailor’s contempt for anything mechani- 
cal. “She felt it, she did, ’cause it ain’t nat’ral.” 

“Tf this Pasquale crew ever bring her within 
half a mile of the coast, I'll know her by her 
bark,” declared Jimmy. - 

Murphy shook his head. “I never took to 
them what uses knives,” he said. 

“A thief is a thief and will always run. Keep 
your weather eye out, Mike, and if you get 
wind of anything new, telephone me.” 

If the Kitty R. had no other claim upon 
Jimmy’s affection, the excuse and oppor- 
tunity it now furnished for him to keep in 
touch with Marjorie Cummings would in it- 
self have been enough. Hurrying back to the 
cliff he reported to her the result of his pre- 
liminary investigation. 

“All we have to do,” he explained, “is to 
keep an eye on the beach, and when the Porty- 
gee runs her in, jump on him.” 

“Wer? 

“You and I and Mike,” he nodded. 
























poss closet may be a source of untold embarrassment; all the 
greater because borne in silence. In the Quiet Si-wel-clo, the 
_ Trenton Potteries Company have accomplished the maximunvof util- 
‘ity plus the advantage of exceptionally quiet operation. It adds so 

little to the plumbing investment and so much to the character of your 


bathroom that good judgment dictates its selection. <“Tepeco’” makes, ona qual- 
Write for our free book ‘‘Bathrooms of Character” S-7 ity Paste other epod crests 
purse. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY Welling’? 2... 360.50 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. “*Bayon’?”< 1; 22.1 46:80 
New York Bagston San Francisco F. 0. B. Trenton, N. J. 





TEPER COwMater Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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Scott Paper 
© a 1000 OO 
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ust say Scof lissue 


SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
a paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Also makers ef Scot Tissue Towels. 
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For Cisterns 
120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gallon 
galvanized tank. 


'84°° 


complete 
F. O. B. 
Factory 






Anyzohere- 


Water under pressure 
can add to your home comforts 


Hot and cold water at the turn of a faucet in bath, laundry 
and kitchen—a convenient, sanitary inside toilet—these are 
necessary to home comfort, summer .. . and winter. 

And now, with the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant you 
can have water under pressure—and these comforts—anyw here. 
The plant operates from any electric light circuit for a few cents 
aweek. Gives you city pressure service at a fraction of the cost. 


—just turn the faucet 


Operating the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant is as easy 
asthat. The operation is entirely auttomatic—self-priming, self- 
oiling, self-starting. You have water under pressure all of the 
time. In the 200-gallon and larger sizes, - 
the capacity is great enough for fire pro- 
tection, sprinkling your lawn and garden, 
and washing your car. 

If you are pumping water from cistern, 
well, spring or lake, there is a Home 
Water Plant suited to your needs— 
electric, gasoline or kerosene. You can 
get the famous Fairbanks-Morse Pump oe ee. oo 
only in the Fairbanks-Morse Home cycle motor, 35-gallon 

. galvanized tank. 
Water Plant. Make certain you have 
this dependable pump. Go to your local 31 1 5 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us. The 


coupon is for your convenience. It will bring you 














the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Service Library, complete 
full of interesting facts about water under pressure, F. O. B. Factory 
and its uses. Check the subjects you want. For Cisterns, For Wells 
Also larger sizes, cor- 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. ee as 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Get this Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Service Library 





\ } . Health and 
)|, Happiness 
| to the 
|} Home 





Read these titles. Check on the 
coupon the numbers that interest 
you. It will bring them to you free. 


















Wi) CAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Water Service Library 26 wee ee 





1.—‘‘The cheapest 6.—‘‘The mark of 
servant you can refinement.”” Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
ake 1.—'‘Proteeting Dept. K9, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, 
2.—“‘Adding to prop- your baby’s Chicago 
erty value. health, Please send me without obligation the 
3.—‘‘Increasing farm g—‘‘Water Fairbanks-Morse Water Service subjects 
profits.’’ pressure checked. See description above. 
4,.—Health and hap- for the OLA 2G se 5a GR ieee 
piness in your 
home.’’ Name_ <2 eager] =a. - 25 
5.—‘‘Reducing fire Address. o2.ct86ucs 2 Le eS eee eee 


risk,’” 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


She was seated on the steps of the porch. 
He took a place beside her. Before them the 
sun-lit ocean sweeping dreamily to the azure 
horizon line—miles and miles of ocean, miles 
and miles of sky, and the air in between filled 
with fine gold-dust. 

Marjorie did not ask Jimmy Roberts 
to lunch, because she knew her mother 
would not approve. And yet it seemed absurd 
and inhospitable to send him back alone to his 
own cheerless cottage. 

“T’m sorry I can’t ask you to stay, Jimmy,” 
she apologized. “But I’m afraid it wouldn’t be 
proper.” 

“Right-o,”’ he agreed. ‘And it would be still 
more improper for you to come over to my 
house.” 

“Certainly. I think you’d better go to the 
village for lunch.” 

“Pve had provisions sent up. Ill make 
out.” 

“But you don’t know how to cook!” 

“T’ve cans of stuff that tell you on the label 
you only have to add hot water and serve.” 

“You can’t live on soup.” 

“There are other things you mix in water 
and fry.” 

“Griddle cakes. Perhaps you can make out. 
Anyhow I'll ask you to tea and have lots of 
nice fat sandwiches.” 

“That sounds good. Perhaps I’d better just 
wait for tea.” 

“T won’t feel comfortable if you do.” 

“Then Ill try the griddle cakes. I’ve seen 
them done in the store windows. It’s a cinch.” 

“Good luck, Jimmy, and it isn’t because I’m 
mean that I’m sending you off at lunch time.” 

“Tl say not. If the griddles work, I’ll bring 
you over one.” 


‘THE griddles, as it turned out, did not work, 

but perhaps that was because he did not take 
the same interest in them that the white- 
jacketed and white-capped ladies in the store 
windows did. He found trouble in lighting the 
kerosene stove and once it was lighted he found 
quite as much trouble in regulating it. One 
moment it refused to do anything except flicker 
feebly, but no sooner did he turn his back 
upon it to glance out the window either toward 
the harbor or the Cummings cottage than it 
flared high and sent forth clouds of greasy, 
black soot. Turned down again, it sputtered 
and smelled and considered exploding. How- 
ever, Jimmy determined to see the process 
through, willing to try anything once. He 
mixed his batter according to directions, found 
a frying pan and heated it, then poured in 
some of the mixture. It did not look right - 
from the start. When he attempted to turn 
the thing over, he was in still more difficulty. 
It wouidn’t turn, and to save it from burning, 
he began to scrape. The result was a scrambled 
griddle cake at which the good-natured colored 
lady on the original package stood and grinned. 
It was clear he needed advice. Taking the 
griddle off the stove, he retraced his steps to 
the Cummings cottage. 

“Tm sorry,” he said as Marjorie came to the 
door, “but something ha8 gone wrong.” 

He showed her the pan with its charred 
contents as evidence. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” she agreed. 
“Marie, come here a moment, please.” 

Marie came—a trig little figure in a white 
apron. She wasa lady’s maid and not a cool — © 
as she had often pointed out to her mistress 
during the last few days—but she knew how 
to cook. 

“Mon dieu, M’sieur Roberts. What ees 
that?” 

“T don’t know, but it was meant to be a 
griddle cake. What’s wrong?” 

““A greedle cake?” 

“The kind the fat darky on the box shows 
you with such pride.” 

“I do not know that, but if you eat it,” she 
oe a quick shrug to her shoulders, “you will 

ie. 

“T believe you.” 


“Did you grease the pan?” questioned 
Marjorie. 

“No,” he admitted. 

“There’s your trouble. Shouldn’t he grease 
the pan, Marie?” 

“J do not know those terrible things, but 
certainement if you fry, you must have some- 
thing in which to fry.” 

“T get you. I'll try again.” 

Nothing daunted, he was actually turning 
back, when Marie, who had been the first to 
frown at the appearance of M’sieur Roberts 
under the existing circumstances, gave a little 
sigh which only her mistress heard. 

“Pauvre gargon,” she said. 

“Well?” questioned Marjorie. 

“He is so beeg and such an enfant. There 
are more chops.” 

“T know, but—” 

“Tt would require only one minute.”’ 

“Tf you asked him,” suggested Marjorie, 


“why, then I could be a sort of—chaperone.”’ | 


eSTip22 

He was getting farther and farther away. 

“Quick!” exclaimed Marjorie. 

‘Impulsively Marie called, ‘“M’sieur Roberts.’’ 

He turned, and she disappeared into the 
kitchen. 

He came back, still clinging to the frying 
pan and its contents. 

“Marie asks you to lunch,” explained Mar- 
jorie. “But please do not bring in your 
pan.” 

“That’s darned kind of Marie,” declared 
Jimmy. “But honest, I didn’t come over for 
that purpose. I’m full of hope about the 
. second one.” 

“You heard what Marie said: if you eat 
those things you will die.” 

“But I’m not going to eat this one.” 

“The next will probably be just as bad. Of 
course, it’s your fault that you’re in such a 
predicament, but I can’t see you go hungry.” 

She was beginning to learn something about 
men. Always it is their fault. But once this 
is admitted, then it is necessary to go ahead 
and care for them just as though it were not 
their fault. This is not right; it is not just, 
but as Marie was in the habit of saying about 
a great many other facts of this nature, ““What 
will you?” 

Jimmy returned to the cottage, turned out 
the oil stove, washed up, and came back to an 
excellent lunch—a much better lunch than he 
would have enjoyed had he taken Marjorie’s 
initial advice and gone to the village. 


Jf IS the hunter’s moon which comes up big 

and full and copper-colored and dominates 
for a few evenings the October skies. There 
are millions of people in town who never see it. 
But when one is on the top of a cliff—even 
though it is not a very high cliff—one sees a 
great many things to which others are blind. 

Marjorie watched the moon rise out of the 
ocean—a vast, round, silent thing that almost 
frightened her. Under its influence the sky 
and the ocean grew mystical. And all the little 
blind houses along the shore became of no 
- consequence whatsoever. Even Jimmy’s 
house appeared unlighted, because the windows 
were boarded for the winter, and he had not 
bothered to disturb the arrangement. On the 
whole she was glad of that. It kept him de- 
tached from the tiny cycle of last summer and 
allowed him to start anew beneath the hunter’s 
moon. 

The thing she liked about Jimmy, once she 
had recovered from the surprise of his un- 
expected presence, was that he did not in the 
least disturb the mild adventure she had been 
enjoying alone. He did not interfere in the 
slightest with the new relations she was estab- 
lishing with the universe—either with the big- 
ness of it or the beauty of it or the mystery of 
it. She realized this while sitting on the porch, 
well wrapped, waiting for him to come for her. 
He was still absurdly interested in the Kitty R. 
and had insisted upon patrolling the beach 
this evening. 

“This may be the night. The tide is full at 
nine,”’ he said. 
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“Demand this 
trade-mark 


QUALITY 






“The best medicine in the world is sleep” 
—From Dr. Frank Crane’s book, ‘‘FRwND Bep.”? 
Your health and happiness in life depend upon your 
sleep. Your sleep depends upon your bedspring. Choose 
both health and happiness by selecting the genuzne 


ROME QUALITY 


DeLuxe’ 


The Cedspring LUXURIOUS 


NOTE—The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring is designed and man- 
ufactured only by THE ROME COMPANIES. The Rome Quality De Luxe 
trade-mark on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. Look 
for it—insist upon it—it is your guarantee. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us and we will tell you one who can. 


fio, Ri Osve eon PAN TES 











KINNEY-ROME COMPANY, 3601 South Racine Avenue - - Chicago 
MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY, Marbridge Building - - New York 
MERRIMAC-ROME COMPANY, 176 Portland Street - - - Boston 
SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY, 633 West Pratt Street - - Baltimore 


ROME, N.Y. 
“Friend Bed’’ is a eulogy on sleep and is worthy of any- 


Dr. Frank Crane’s Book one’s library. It’s yours for the asking, from us or from 
; your dealer. 








makes the difference 





It’s the BEDSPRING, not the bed, that 








In using advertisements see page 6 21g 
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Fetters from which every 





woman can be freed 


SHACKLED forever to a ponderous 
iron! Wearily she lifts its weight; 
then, down—push—shove;  lift— 
down—push—shove, each minute 
the iron grows heavier. Perspiration 
drenches the frail body. Delicate 
wrists and ankles ache and throb. 
Pain pierces her back with sharp 
thrusts. Yet over and over, hour on 
hour, she irons. Finally, the day is 
done. Great piles of snowy clothes 
bear witness to her fortitude. But 
the last vital ounce of her woman’s 
strength is spent. 


For generations this has been the 
dreary story one day each week in 
millions of women’s lives. Now 
huge ironings can be done in joyous 
freedom from old ways, old meth- 
ods, old weariness and pain. 


With the new Junior Simplex any 
woman can do in a single hour and 
while sitting in solid comfort, what it 
took her many hours todo before. This 
marvelous ironer is as easy to own 


mM 


and operate as a sewing machine— 
and is no larger. But what a world 
of efficiency is contained in its com- 
pact size! Shirts, sheets, towels, 
table linen, the baby’s rompers and 
dresses—laces, handkerchiefs, doilies, 
and even the finest underthings—all 
glide through the Simplex with no 
effort on your part except your 
guiding hands. 

And the pressure or release of 
these guiding hands exercises entire 
control. No pedals to operate. No 
levers to push or pull. The Junior 
Simplex is simplicity itself to operate. 
Can be installed in any home where 
there is electricity and gas. It is in 
expensive (can be bought on easy 
payments) and costs far less per 
ironing than when you iron by hand. 
Let us tell you where you can see 
this new ironer and have it demon- 
strated. Send us your name and 
address. Address the American 
Ironing Machine Company, 844 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


IMPLEX {RONER 
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| The Girl Who Stayed Late 


Without much effort he could have had her 
believing in pirates and buried treasure and 
fights at sea. Well, the sea was the only thing 
which had remained unchanged down through 
the centuries. It was not cut up with roads 
and tracks, and no one had builded upon its 
broad surface. It was the same restless, un- 
pathed open space, and those who charted it 
had to be content with doing so on paper. 

Even the shore at this time of year threw off 
its mask and joined the ages. There were no 
children playing on the beach. There were no 
pink parasols to be seen in the daytime and no 
flutter of pretty gowns at night. It was nothing 
but a crescent of white sand hidden from the 
town by a stretch of marshland and protected 
at its tips by the cliffs now deserted. The 
ocean, undisturbed, could whisper tales of what 
it saw on its farther side of doings at Lisbon 
and still stranger doings along the coast of 
Africa. They were evil doings but bold doings. 
They quickened the air. 

Even sitting on the cottage steps, the girl 
sensed something of their atmosphere. Her 
blood began to run faster long before she heard 
Jimmy’s footsteps. Her bright eyes grew 
brighter beneath the hunter’s moon, and she 
felt strange stirrings within her. The coast of 
Africa did not seem so far nor so foreign. She 
found herself looking forward to the patrol of 
the beach as an excuse, if nothing more, for 
getting away from the cottage behind her— 
the flimsy boarded thing with its pretty rugs 
and its lights and wicker chairs. 


GHE told Marie where she was going, and 
Marie promptly objected. 

“You will catch cold. It is not summer.” 

“That’s why I shall not catch cold,’ an- 
swered Marjorie. 

“No one in the world goes down there at 
this time of year.” 

“That is why I want to go.” 

“Tf M’sieur Roberts considers, he will not 
permit you to go.” 

““M’sieur Roberts does not consider so far as 
that.” 

“Then you should not permit yourself to go.” 

“Only until the tide turns, Marie. You at 
least will be quite safe.” 

“T shall lock the doors and sit by the 
telephone.” 

“By the telephone you are in touch with all 
the world.” 

So when Jimmy came along in his heavy, 
woolen sweater, she went with him along the 
little path which skirts the edge of the cliff and 
winds down to the rocky end of the beach. 

“Tf they try to land,” he said, “‘it will be on 
this end. On the full tide they can almost run 
her aground here. I’ve done it.” 


But her interest was not in the Kitty R. 


Although she was willing to humor Jimmy to 
the extent of appearing to believe they had a 
reasonable excuse for being here, she knew 
better. They were both intruders in a world 
to which they did not belong. It was this 
which gave it zest. : 

They sat down on the old wreck—a skeleton 
ship which had lain there for years—partly 
hidden from the water by a huge boulder 
toward which the incoming tide was creeping. 
Not a sound disturbed the night silence except 
the rhythmic, shoreward plunge of the waves, 
which ran ahead of the tide to reconnoitre and 
then scrambled back with low whispering to 
report. And that did not connote sound as 
much as it did the steady heart-beat of the 
ocean itself. There was no movement ex- 
cept the running white of the waters. In 
the moonlight they could make out a few 
buildings to the left, but they were empty and 
so counted for no more than rocks. So far as 
anything external went to destroy the illusion, 
they might have been Adam and Eve gazing 
in wonder at the first night. 

Impulsively Jimmy Roberts reached for her 
hand. With a catch in her breathing she felt 
his warm fingers close about hers and did not 
protest. To have done so would have been 


- 


x 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


dishonest and futile. They were alone in a new 
world—just they two. He was not particularly 
Jimmy Roberts, but Himself; she was not 
particularly Marjorie Cummings—but Herself. 
And the two together made something com- 
plete like a new world. 

She felt his fingers tighten until she was 
conscious of the throbbing beat of his pulse. 
It was like a whispered call. It was like a 
whispered kiss. It left her both strong and 
weak. She was half afraid at being here— 


‘which was her strength; she was wildly glad 


that she was here—which was her weakness. 

She felt his arm about her waist. Startled, 
she met his eyes. They were like twin stars— 
just as brilliant, just as clear. They were 
flashing through space toward her—nearer, 
ever nearer. And she was like one waiting 
eagerly for them to come. It was so. She half 
closed her eyes—and waited. There was noth- 
ing else she could do, though her cheeks flamed 
oon and her frantic heart fluttered in 
ear. 

“Marjorie,” he was saying, “I love you.” 

His voice—the words—steadied her some- 
what, but his eyes and lips were still too near— 
toonear. And yet notnearenough. It was so. 

“T didn’t mean to tell you—here and now. 
You wouldn’t trust me if you thought I tricked 
you down here for that.” : 

“TJ—I shouldn’t have come,’ 
feebly. 

“Because I love you?” 

She did not answer. That was not the 
reason. 

“Because I love you—you should not be 


a 


she whispered 


here?” It makes you safer than anywhere else 


on earth!” 

“Even so, I shouldn’t have come. Summer’s 
over.” 

“And the rest of our lives all ahead! You 
do love me a little? Can’t you tell me that 
much?” 

She ventured into his eyes again. “I can’t 
think,” she answered. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to think. Your heart—” 

Put-put-put—out at sea, palpitating and 
irregular like another heart-beat, he heard the 
Kitty R. He tried not to hear it, but the in- 
stant the boat rounded the point there was no 
ignoring the sound. And Marjorie heard it, 
too, though to her it was just any boat—and 
a respite. 


IMMY rose to his feet and stared at the in- 
coming boat nosing a ripple before her on 
the calm, moonlit waters. 

“Tt’s the Kitty R., all right,” he said quickly. 
“You'd better get back to the cottage.” 

6c ‘And you?” 

“T’m out of sight here behind this rock. I’]] 
wait for them to land.” 

“Vou don’t want to do anything foolish, 
Jimmy.” 

“They'll be near enough to see in a minute,” 
he warned. ‘Please hurry—and keep back 
from the cliff edge.” 

“JT don’t like to go,” she protested. 

“You must,” he insisted. ‘You’ll scare 
them off.” 

“That might be the best thing to do. You 
can get another boat and—” 

“Marjorie! Please.” 

He was speaking more authoritatively. He 
took her hand and led her a few paces toward 
the shore. 


~ “Now—run. I'll be back in an hour.” 


She obeyed for his sake, and yet for his sake 
she did not want to obey. Turning once, she 
saw him flattened against the big boulder and 
siw the Kilty R. slowing down as she icit her 
way directly toward him. Marjorie went on 
toward a sand dune about waist high, and 


~ once behind this threw herself on the ground. 


She could go no farther and leave him there 
alone. He had no business to be there at all, 
and yet—had he not stayed, he would not have 
been Jimmy Roberts. And if he were not 
Jimmy Roberts, she would not have taken the 


situation so seriously. 











Sargent Door *\ 
Closer *‘520” % 


The backstairs door 1s closed 
to cooking odors 


A SARGENT Door Closer “520” keeps it shut, barring from 
upper floors the odors and noises of kitchen. It is inexpen- 
sive, small, yet as effective in operation and as durable as 
the larger Sargent Closers you have seen on heavier doors of 
offices, stores and public buildings. Best of all, it is easy to 
attach the “520” to any door. A diagram in each box shows 
just how to do it. 

The Sargent Door Closer “520” will serve you faithfully 
on any door in all the seasons—the screen door in summer, 
the storm door in winter, and on important inside doors 
which should be closed the whole year through. Try it on 
the hall lavatory, the cellar or the refrigerator room door. 
It is one of the greatest -of modern home .conveniences. 
Simply attach it and forget about it. Day in and day out it 
will operate silently and surely. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you the Sargent Door 
Closer “520.” If he hasn’t it, write to us for name of near-by 
dealer who has, and for our interesting, illustrated folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
41 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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‘Dont go yet; 
what’s the matter with 
staying all night?” 


These are times you'd like to say that to guests; and when they’d 
like to have you say it. 


But many apartments and homes are small, very compact; the equip- 
ment for “sleeping” transient guests is limited; that’s true of many 
spacious houses at times. The evening’s entertainment is on, and 
maybe a sudden storm, too; you don’t want to call a taxi; you want the 
guests to stay. 


A Davenport Bed is the answer to the problem. A distinguished 
piece of modern living-room furniture by 
day; in a few minutes a comfortable bed. 


The springs you sleep on at night are 
wholly separate from the springs you sit on 
by day. The bed is easy and restful; a lux- 
ury, not a privation. 


Ask at your furniture store to see a vati- 
ety of styles in Davenport Beds. 


“The Home in Good Taste” is the title of 
a booklet showing a Jarge variety of Daven- ~: 
port Beds. It will be mailed fcr the asking — I» small houses or apart- 
if yu will, at the same time, give the name — ents where floor space is 


: limited, the short model 
oyOus furniture store. Davenport Bed may be used 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 
1132 American Furniture Mart, Chicago 






































Copyright, 1924, Davenport ‘Bed Makers of America. 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


The hunter’s moon, round and a little less 
copper-colored now, was overhead. The put- 
put-put of the engine had ceased, and the boat 
was drifting shoreward—toward the little 
crescent beach. The girl could make out figures 
in the boat now—two if not three. And waiting 
against the rock, his white sweater showing 
clear, Jimmy all by himself. Her heart began 
to pound until she could feel it. She was 
breathing through her mouth and almost say- 
ing “Jimmy” with every breath. He should 
not have been there, and she should not have 
been here—and they were. It was all his fault, 
but once she had said that, then it did not 
matter. She should have been there by his 
side. She should not have left him. 

She saw him turn and glance once or twice 
in the direction of the cliffs. It made her hold 
her breath. She was afraid now that he might 
suspect and then scold her. She felt guilty 
for not having obeyed his orders. 

The Kitty R. grounded not ten feet to the 
left of Jimmy, and two men in high rubber 
boots jumped out and pulled her still farther 
in. A third remained in the boat and began 
to hand to those in the water small boxes, 
which they piled up on the sand. They worked 
quickly and silently. They had removed in 
this way perhaps twenty boxes when Jimmy 
walked out upon them. There was a shout 
from the boat, and the two men in the water 
dropped their burdens and started to clamber 
in. Jimmy collared the nearer one and dragged 
him to the shore. Then she heard his voice. 

“T don’t want your darned old booze,” he 
said. “But I do want my boat. Climb out of 
there, and we’ll call it square.” 


E WAS met by a volley of oaths. One 
man was stooping over the engine and 
trying hard to crank it. : 
“Quit and get out, or I'll land you all in 
jail,’ he shouted. é 
He was still holding his man at arm’s length. 


He was a little fellow, and Jimmy found no — 


difficulty in that. But suddenly the little 


fellow twisted, and Marjie saw the flash of a 
knife in the moonlight. She rose to her elbow 


as Jimmy warded off the thrust and bore the 
man down into the shallow water. The two 
were rolling about when a second man leaped 
from the boat. 5 acid 

Marjorie sprang to her feet. ‘ ’Ware, 
Jimmy!” she cried. 

As she raced toward the two, she saw Jimmy 
disentangle himself and rise. 

“Behind!” she shouted. 

He turned just in time to ward off a blow, 
but at the same moment the little fellow in the 
sand scrambled up and made for him. On top 


of that the third man jumped from the boat- 


and joined his comrades, and Jimmy bad his 
hands full. ; 

Five feet away from the group she stopped 
uncertainly. She heard grunting breaths fol- 
lowing heavy blows and smothered foreign 
oaths. Every now and then she saw Jimmy’s 
clean young face, but she hardly recognized 
the tensely fierce mouth. Every time he 
struck, some one reeled. 

Then, suddenly Jimmy crumpled and 
slumped down to the sand. And a dark blotch 
appeared on his sweater. ae 

She did not faint, but like some wild thing 
rushed forward on the three. They broke and 


ran—not knowing she was alone—and fled 


along the beach to the left and so into the 
shadows. Jimmy lay at the edge of the water— 
the timid waves ran up to his motionless fingers 
and scurried back again—his white, still face 
upturned to the hunter’s moon. The blotch on 
his white sweater grew slowly larger. © 
Kneeling beside him, Marjorie smoothed 
back the touseled hair from his forehead and 
called his name. He did not answer. But her 
sensitive fingers felt the beat of his pulse, and 
that was an answer. She cupped her hands and 
doused his face with the cold salt water. It 
was all she knew to do—that and to keep on 
calling his name, calling it as one calls prayers 





Delivered to your door Free 


a brand new 


"EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER 


to help you in your Fall House-Cleaning 


Without the slightest obligation or a penny’s cost, you can enjoy a quick and 
easy Fall house-cleaning. Use the -Grand Prize Etireka Vacuum Cleaner 
and escape work and the needless expense of outside help. 


From September 15 to October 25 


Four thousand dealers are now ready to loan 
Eureka cleaners. A huridred thousand women 
will marvel at its helpfulness. They will tell 
their friends. And when thousands speak good 
words for it, we secure advertising more valuable 
than money can buy. 


Simply Telephone Your Dealer 
or Mail the Coupon 


The Eureka dealer in your city will immediately 
deliver to your door a Grand Prize Eureka. He 
won't expect a penny. Use it freely. Give your 
rugs and carpets a deep, thorough cleaning. Slip 
on the marvelous Eureka attachments. Clean your 
upholstered furniture. Renovate your mattresses. 
Freshen up your drapes and hangings. Wherever 
dust and dirt accumulate, it is easily removed with 
the high powered Eureka. You'll be astounded 


If You Want to Keep It, Pay 
Only $4.75 Down 


By taking advantage of this national offer, you 
will be eligible to exceptionally easy terms. Pay 
as little as $4.75 down. A few cents daily saving 
will take care of the easy terms on the balance. 


Thousands will profit by this unusual offer. Be 
quick to tell your dealer or mail the coupon. If 


there is no dealer near you, we will see that you are loaned a Eureka 
anyway. For we want you to know, at no cost or obligation to you, 


how wonderful the Eureka really is. 


EurexA VaAcuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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“BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


The cocoa of high quality, delicious, pure and wholesome; 
a substantial addition to a good meal. 
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MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. | 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
CANADIAN MILLS AT MONTREAL 





REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 
into the dark. But he seemed such a long 


way off—far out to sea. 
Then, little by little, he came back—the 


twitching of a muscle, the flutter of an eyelid, | 


a stifled groan, a rambling ‘sentence or two, 
renewed her courage just as it was beginning 


to falter. Finally, though still dazed, he tried - 


to rise to his elbow. 

“You mustn’t get up, Jimmy. You’re hurt,” 
she trembled. 

His clouded senses responded to the voice 
and to the touch. His eyes became eyes once 
more, The ocean became the ocean; the moon, 
the moon, and this girl bending over him— 
she was Marjorie. But it was a little while 


before he understood why she was bending | 


over him. 3 
“T—T sent you home,” he remembered. 


“T started, and then—there were three of | 


them and one—one had a knife.” 
“he Portygee! Where’s the boat?” 
“Right here. But Jimmy—you’re hurt.” 
He started to rise once more, but the pain 


in his side checked him and sent his eyes to his | 


side. 

“Darmed messy,” he grunted in disgust. 
“Where'd they go?”.. . 

“They ran. If I could only leave you long 
enough to get to the house—” 

“Wouldn’t be safe—for you. I’ll go along— 
but I hate to leave the boat.” 

In spite of all she could say, he made his 
feet. Though somewhat unsteady at first, he 
seemed able to walk, leaning slightly on her. 
But she knew he oughtn’t. © *” 

“You are so hard to make mind,” she com- 
plained. 

Stopping often, they worked their way in 
this fashion back along the twisting path by 
the cliff to the cottage—he leaning uncon- 
sciously more and more on her until her 
shoulder ached with joy. 

Her shoulder ached with joy. 


HE thing that disgusted Jimmy was the 


way in which he was obliged to discommode | 


everybody. Dr. MacDonland, summoned by 
telephone, sewed him up—a nasty superficial 
cut that ran along one rib for two or three 
inches and had Jet out a lot of blood. Then 
instead of allowing him to go back to his own 
house or even to the village; the doctor insisted 
on putting him to bed at once. 

‘‘He can have mother’s room,” said Marjorie. 

Even Marie assented to that. 

So there he was, though he first made 
MacDonland promise to get hold of Murphy 
and the local constable and look after the 
Kitty R. riding alone without anchor down 
there by the cases of rum on the beach. And 
there he was when, after a restless night, he 
awoke in the morning—awoke to hear Mar- 
jorie’s timid voice outside his door. 

“Jimmy!” she called. 

“Present,” he answered. : 

“That’s all,” she explained. “I just wanted 
to make sure you—you were alive.” 

“Never so alive in my life,” he declared. 
“Remember what I told you on the beach?” 

“Yes,” she was obliged to admit. 

“Well, it’s twice as true this morning.” 

“Hush,” she warned. 

“And you never answered my question.” 

Right in broad daylight and in the early 
morning he was talking like that. There was 
a door between them, to be sure. Considering 
her appearance in a light négligée with her hair 
still down her back in one long, gorgeous pig- 
tail, that was well. But even so a door is not 
very thick. It seemed no barrier at all. 

“Tm going now,” she said. 

“I didn’t ask for very much,” he said 
quickly. “‘Just enough to hope on. Do you?” 

“Well, then—a little, perhaps,’ she said in 
a voice so low that no one else but he could 
have possibly heard. . 

But the point was that down here by the 
ocean in October and in the early morning, a 
little was a whole lot. It was an illustration 
of the old and recently revived doctrine of 
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The RED 
CROSS Gas and 
Coal WATER 


HEATER _pro- 
vides hol water ai 
all seasons cf the 


in ad RED CROSS Kitchen 


OLKS like to congregate where surroundings are 

cheerful and inspiring. How often after an evening 

of bridge have your guests wandered out into the 
kitchen — perhaps to assist you in the preparation of food. 
How proud you would have felt if your range had been 
a spotless, easy-to-keep-clean, beautifully enameled RED 
CROSS. And how quickly, and with how much en- 
thusiasm, the delicacies would have been made ready. 
RED CROSS Combination Gas and Coal Ranges are 
equipped with an oven heat control, which assures perfect 
cooking and baking results; gas and coal water heater; 


numerous, roomy, elevated broiling and 
baking ovens and warming closets with 
glass doors; removable, different size burn- 
ers and covers; large fire box and roomy 
ash pan; they are compact in arrangement 
and economize on fuel. 
Leading Range and Furnace Dealers and Depart- 
ment Stores can supply you with RED CROSS 
products. WRITE us for name of dealer in your 
locality. Booklet on modern cooking or heating 
science and illustrated folders of RED CROSS 
Ranges and Furnaces gladly sent on request; also 
advice on any installation without obligation on 
your part. 





Since 1867 the 
RED CROSS 
trade mark has beer: 
a dependable 
GUARANTEE 
of perfection in de- 
sign and construc- 
tion—assurance o 
properly regulated 
heat, economy and 
long, satisfactory 
Service. 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Sine ae Children right! 


The future 
of your children depends largely upon the 
training they receive wken young. 


Careers are. founded on habit. 


Begin early to teach them good, useful and self- 
respecting habits. One of the most impor- 
tant is that of always looking neat and tidy. 


The child who is taught to take pride in personal 
appearance has an advantage. It isa habit that will 
be retained all through life. And personal appear- 
ance is a vital factor in social and business life today. 


Start with the shoes! No one can really look neat 
with untidy shoes. Buy a Shoe Shining Outfit for the 
home and see how quickly and naturally the boys 
and girls fall into the habit of the daily shoe shine. 


Aside from its everyday convenience, a Shining 
Outfit is economical. It saves many a dime. And 
frequent shines with a good shoe polish preserves 
shoe leather. A saving both ways! 


S. M. Brxsy & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘look at your shoes! 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 50c 
to the Shinola Company, Rochester, N. Y. for 
the Shinola Home Set and two boxes Shinola 
Shoe Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or $1.10 to 
Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 Shining Kit 
and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. 
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eit 
Shining Kit 


Jor Black. White. Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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The Girl Who Stayed dente 


relativity. Hurrying back to her room with 


crimson cheeks and fast-beating heart, she’ 


realized that what she had whispered and so 
hedged in with qualifications she might just 
as well have boldly shouted aloud. For look- 
ing out her window she saw the ocean, 
above it the sky extending into Infinity. 
And into them she blended until, deliriously, 
she felt one with them. Somewhere in the 
midst of them and of them was Jimmy, too. 
“A little—perhaps.” In the space of a few 
brief seconds this had changed into “All and 
forever.” 


| MBS. CUMMINGS, aiter a telephoned ex- 


planation from her daughter which left her 
more perplexed and disturbed than no explana- 
tion at all, reached the cottage before noon. 
“My dear,” she exclaimed nervously, as 
soon as she could escape from the unusually 
warm embrace of the girl, “what did I tell 
you? Idon’t know what the neighbors—” 
“Neighbors?” laughed Marjorie. “There are 


no neighbors! That’s the wonderful part of. 


being here.” 

“Tt looks to me as though you had found 
a fairly close neighbor.” 

“You mean Jimmy?” 

“Mr. Roberts.” 

*But he—why, mumsy, he isn’t a neighbor. 
He’s Jimmy!” 

“Ym afraid I don’t quite understand.” © - 


“Oh, mumsy, I don’t very well myself. But 


if you'll stay here a day or two, and just lie 
flat and look off the cliff at the ocean—” — 

“T think, by all means, I’d better stay a day 
or two,” affirmed Mrs. Cummings. ‘But what 
your father will say—” 

“He must come, too. In summer there are 
so many other things, no one gets a chance to 
see the real things. Now you must listen to 
Jimmy. Last night was like pirates and Africa 
and a thousand years ago.’ 

Pirates and Africa and a thousand years ago! 
But Jimmy did not begin the real pirate story 
—and the story of a thousand years ago— 


until he had Mrs. Cummings alone. Then he - 


said: 


“T’ve loved Marjorie a ond while, ° ‘but 1 


didn’t come back here to tell her. I came to get 
the Kitty R. Then down there on the beach 
nothing else seemed to matter, and I had to tell 
her. She didn’t have time to answer, so this 
morning I. told her again. Then she said—‘‘A 
little.’ That’s all. It isn’t much—is it?— 
but it you don’t mind—”’ 

Mrs. Cummings lifted her eyes from the 


_ young man in the bed to the blue of the sky 


and the ocean. A million little waves were 


| running towards her—fresh from Lisbon and 
| from Africa. They broke upon the shore, their 


mission spent. 

“Tf you don’t mind—” Jimmy Roberts - was 

saying. 

“What if I do mind?” she answered a little 
sadly. ‘‘For me the season is over, but for you 
and “Marjorie—” 

She felt a young, firm hand close over r hers. 
It gave her a startled thrill. 

Pirates and Africa and a thousand years faut 


si 


Ue Ca Sutert ad) & 
By Dorotuy Dow 


They whispered that you were dead, 
And their voices were hushed and low: ia 
As the hours flicker and go 

I laugh at the things they said. 

You, dead? When I see your face - 

In the moon, and the clouds at night— 
When your fingers, cool and white, 

Seem to beckon me every place— 





Ah—no—like the wind—the sea— 
All deathless, beautiful things—, 
You have gone, on ecstatic wings, 
To dwell with eternity. 


wv 
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AYBE it sings no more merrily, this silvery,shin- . 


*ing Wagner Cast Aluminum Tea Kettle, but it 
does sing more quickly. Like all Wagner Aluminum 
‘itis cast. The walls are thicker; the heat radiates more 
completely. Wagner Ware, cast in one solid piece, has 
no seams or rivets. Because it lasts a lifetime, it has 
been designed for beauty as well as service. Ask for 
this lovely, moderately priced ware in the stores. Or 
write for booklet. Wagner Manufacturing Company, 
84 Fair Street, Sidney, Ohio. 


Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware and 
Wagner DeLuxe Cast Iron Cooking Utensils. 
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_ BRILLIAN T STYLES FOR FALL AND | 
WINTER IN] 7. 
HART SCHAFFNER &© MARX 
| COATS FOR WOMEN _ 


In these coats you'll see rich woolens from the great looms of uiCeeal 
a great variety of smart Parisian styles; glowing colorings from the 


Orient ’ coppers, blues, reds, golds patterned in spatter and blurred 


eC ail alee 


border designs, sunken squares, great blocked plaids Luxurious furs ie 
and sumptuous silk. linings are beautifully contrasted with the cloth eS 


all have the same rare needlework 


Write for the Style Book It shows coats for 
afternoon and evening wear, sport, motoring 


HART SCHAFFNER © MARX 


rabies New York — 


eee Bie ts pete 


SEE Fe 7m % SEEPS EL LENT PORES ETT TR ae SARTRE EE ee sa 
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General Types of Floor Coverings 


' By Harry 


\HE floor of a room is as much a back- 
‘| ground for the furniture as the walls are, 
and it should be definitely related to the 
walls in color, value, and character. Every 
room should be considered as a background 
in its entirety—the pale ceiling, the neutral 
walls, the woodwork that generally matches 
the walls, and the floor that should always be 
the heaviest note to keep the proper balance. 

The necessary outlay in purchasing real 

Oriental rugs is undoubtedly great, but when 
you remember that with care they may last 
a lifetime, that well-chosen Orientals have a 
quality of furnishing the barest kind of room, 
that they may be acquired one or two at a 
time so that the outlay may be spread over a 
number of years, it will be seen that they are 
really an economy in the end. 
Among the most popular medium-priced 
Oriental rugs are two Persians, the Serapi and 
the Mahal, which may be found for about 
$200 to $300 in the nine-by-twelve-foot - size, 
with smaller rugs in proportion. Every one 
does not care for room-size rugs, and smaller 
ones laid properly on a well-waxed dark floor 
will often give a more decorative effect for a 
smaller outlay. 

The Persians are usually of a finer design 
and coloring than the Turkish rugs, being more 
vine-like and delicate in character than the 
‘Turkish, which are more boldly and geometri- 
cally planned. Possibly the most popular of 
the Turkoman rugs are the Bokharas, but the 

. Baluchistans and Afghans are close seconds. 

At present Chinese rugs are the most moder- 
ate priced rugs in the market, and they are 
wholly delightful when they are chosen wisely. 
In wonderful blues and tawny golds they are 
at their best, and if the whole room is keyed 
lighter in scale, these rugs may be most 
artistically used. 

Oriental rugs are not beautiful or desirable 
metely because they are Oriental. As many 
‘hideous designs are perpetrated among these 
as in any other article where design goes to 
form the making. Dull, richly-blended colors, 
unobtrusive designs, and interwoven patterns 
—these are the principal decorative require- 
ments of the desirable Oriental rug. 

Many Oriental rugs of modern make are 
colored with aniline dyes, impermanent colors 
that for purposes of cheaper manufacture have 
taken the place of the original vegetable and 
animal dyes. An expert can tell aniline dyes 
at a glance, but if the amateur must rely on 
his own judgment, rub some part of the rug 
with a wet cloth; only aniline dyes will run. 

In domestic rugs, those who know are choosing 
well-covered, unpronounced designs, and rich 
colors interwoven to form an almost one-tone 
effect, or else the modern, allover, conventional, 

small-patterned rug or carpet in two tones. 

As far as figured rugs are concerned, genuine 


Flinkman 


Orientals are in a desirable class by themselves, 
so, except in the case of the dining-room, when 
there is a large family or a number of children 
and a figured rug will therefore give greater 
satisfaction, plain-colored ¢henilles, Wiltons 
and Axminsters are invariably chosen from 
among the domestic floor coverings. Many 
people have come to prefer plain rugs to any 
other kind, since they ,allow absolute leeway 
in the choosing of other furnishings. If the 
right kind of real Oriental rugs can not be 
afforded, choose instead dull-toned plain rugs. 

Among the plain rugs the chenilles are the 
most expensive, and are considered the most 
beautiful. Woven in one piece, they come in 
many widths, from nine to thirty feet, and of 
course may be cut in any length, so that they 
are practical for a room of any size. A brownish 
gray and a flat gray-brown are among the 
most serviceable and decorative conventional 
colors. One may be more daring, however, 
and choose rich, dull midnight blue, leaf green, 
mulberry, old gold, and even black, depending 
on the effect desired. 

Wilton rugs, less expensive than chenilles, 
are of shorter pile and firmer to the foot, since 
they are woven in an entirely different man- 
ner, but their decorative effect is nearly equal 
to that of the chenille. Wiltons are woven in 
carpet strips twenty-seven inches wide, and 
are seamed, but when the pile is brushed over 
the seams, they scarcely show. Wiltons come 
in many grades, and in many beautiful plain 
colors as well as in figured designs copied from 
the Oriental. The best quality of worsted 
Wiltons may be bought for a few dollars less 
than a medium grade of chenille. Besides the 
worsted Wiltons there are wool Wiltons, which 
are the medium and cheaper grade of this type, 
a fabric not quite so firm. In the cheaper 
grades of Wiltons a little cotton is mixed in 
the weave. 

Axminster rugs have lately become very 
decorative, and are made in delightful plain 
colors, and patterns, the former being more 
desirable. The best quality of Axminster 
rug may be advised, and it is lower in price 
than the Wilton. A velvet, or Wilton velvet 
rug of moderate price, may be obtained in plain 
colors also. This rug is printed or dyed after 
weaving, and, as its price indicates, is not so 
well worth buying as the other rugs that have 
been mentioned. Body Brussels rugs wear 
forever and a day, but they are harsh and 
undecorative. 

Among the less expensive rugs are the plain- 
colored linens, which have a great many 
decorative qualities and uses, and are being 
used more than they have been for years. They 
make a decorative background for tiny and 
colorful rugs, they make a small room seem 
much larger, and they graciously cover a badly 
finished floor. 


History of Furniture 


(Continued from page 45) 


fine cabinet work in modern sense, though 
carving of finest quality. 


Ornament At first mainly painted, semi- 
naturalistic and repeat designs on wood surface 
prepared with plaster, later supplemented with 
‘carving mainly following pointed arch forms. 
‘Toward end of style, decoration becomes very 
- elaborate; pierced or carved tracery and “linen- 
fold” design in panels. Cresting, crocketing 
and elaborate moldings follow contemporary 
: Human and animal forms were 


NOTES 
EXCEPT in fixed architectural woodwork 


. ~~ (choir stalls, etc.) practically no examples 
of the early period have survived. Informa- 


tion derived from contemporary manuscript 
‘drawings. At first (1200-1300 A. D.) the chest 


served all movable storage purposes. The 
chair was reserved for the nobility and privi- 
leged. Benches and stools were the only seats 
in common use. Simplicity and_ portability 
were the two main characteristics of early 
movable furniture. The period 1300-1500 
A. D., owing to contact with the East and 
growth of commerce, saw continuous increase 
in refinement and luxury and in the quantity 
and variety of furniture. High-backed chairs, 
tables with fixed legs, various types of cup- 
board and sideboard often very elaborately dec- 
orated, appear. Wooden wall paneling makes 
its first appearance and more and more light is 
admitted to rooms as the use of glass in windows 
becomes common, making the use of the early 
crude, brilliant color unnecessary. Most 
surviving Gothic furniture dates from 1400- 
1450 A. D. 
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This is the popular Shingle— 
hair washed, waved, parted 
on side, flattened back and 
sides and made to conform 
with the head’s contour. 

Coiffure prepared and 


¢ 
UICK- 
illustrated under di- 


o ¢ | 
rection of Lejaren A. 
Ms wm Hiller, famous artist 
e and photographer. 


OW you can thoroughly enjoy 
a shampoo. No more sticky 
or wity strands. No more dryness, 
brittleness or cracking. Caroco 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo cleanses the 
hair — and cleanses it beautifully — 
but more... it does not stay on the hair. 
Its white, sudsy banks of lather rinse 
away quickly and completely, leav- 
ing the hair soft, silky, shimmering 
and a delight to dress. Caroco is 
50c a bottle at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters. 


(For a soft, white, smooth skin, use CAROCO 
Cocoanut Almond Cream—Ssoc a bottle) 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. 
S22)| FREE! "est 


hairdressing are pictured in our 
booklet, ** Correct Coiffures for Every 
Occasion,’ which will be sent to 
you if you fill out and mail this 
coupon: 













Caroco Lasorarorizs, Union, S. C. 


Please send me your new booklet, 
“Correct Coiffures for Every Occae 
sion,” at no cost to me. 


Nainepeae ee e 





(For sample of Caroco enclose roc) 





UT TIALS 
COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


*¥Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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A bottle of milk is 
a bottle of health 


ret 








| fourth teaspoon are procurable. 








My prescription for , 
health?More milk! 


RAGGED out? Nervous? Sleepy- 

tired, especially in the afternoon? 
Drink more milk—the pleasantest 
prescription in the world! 

Milk, consistently used, builds 
health and vigor in the  frailest 
body—colors pale cheeks—revitalizes _ . 
wasted nerves. Milk was your first 
food. It is still your best food. 

Drink more bottled milk—at meal- 
time and between meals, too. Bottled 
milk is clean and protected. Be sure 
its bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guarantee 
of full-measure, and good evidence 
that your milkman is progressive and 
gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Operating nine large 
factories devoted ex- 
clusively to the manu- 
facture of Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles. 





Look for the Thatcher 
imprint on the bot- 
tle’s lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guar- 
antee of Honest 
Measure—always. 





‘ 


THATCHER 





Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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Cake Making 


(Continued from page 75) 


flavors of her cake ingredients are entirely 
lost in the overpowering flavor and odor of 
the extract. Only first grade extract should 
be purchased and used with discretion. 

Goop HousEKEEPING Institute believes that 
the housewives as a whole are heeding the plea 
for uniform cake-making through the use of 
standard measuring cups and spoons and level 
measurements. Measuring cups are now 


|available both for measuring the dry ingre- 
| dients and liquids as well. 


Furthermore, sets 
of measuring spoons, including one tablespoon, 
one teaspoon, one-half teaspoon, and one- 
These tools 
form one step in the climb toward a perfect cake, 
and if you are following Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute cake recipes, you must use such tools, 
as all our recipes are tested and offered to you 
with dry and liquid ingredients all measured 
in standard measuring cups and spoons. Buy 
your measuring tools today and start right. 
We still feel that there are some housewives 


who do not realize the grave importance of . 


sifting all flour before measuring it. This 
applies to cakes, muffins, and any other recipe 
calling for flour. For if unsifted flour is 
packed into a cup, the weight of that flour 


will be much greater than the weight of one: 


cupful of sifted flour. In other words, if in 
following a Goop HouUSEKEEPING recipe calling 
for two cupfuls of sifted pastry flour, you use 
two cupfuls of unsifted flour, you have a 
greater quantity of flour than the recipe calls 
for, your batter will invariably be too stiff, 
and the texture of your baked result far from 
perfect. Try it yourself! Measure one cupful 
of unsifted flour, then sift it once and re- 
measure. Your original one cupful of unsifted 
flour will now measure anywhere from one 
and one-fourth to one and one-third cupfuls 
of sifted flour. So if you have not previously 
done so, start in now. And after measuring 
your sifted flour, combine it with the required 
amounts of leavening agent and other dry 
ingredients and sift again before using. 

Even though you have good ingredients 
which have been accurately measured and 


Reported 


as little as possible, by using a bench or baby’s 
go-cart to put the clothes basket on. Try to 
keep the clothes as straight and smooth as 
they are when taken from the line; that is, do 
not put in them any unnecessary wrinkles. 
Keep the clothes flat, and save work by folding 
them and laying them flat in a pile. Use warm 
water if you are in a hurry to start ironing.” 


Care and Efficiency of the Electric Washer 
and Ironer—“The satisfactory operation of 
any mechanical device depends largely upon 
the care it receives fromm the user. So it is with 
electrical household conveniences, particularly 
those which have moving parts operated by 
an electric motor. All the various manufac- 
turers of such devices have charts or operating 
instructions which are enclosed with each 
machine, telling in detail the proper care of 
their device. Often this chart is forgotten or 
lost. From then on the machine receives only 
the care that the customer guesses is best for 
it, and often no care at all. 

“The proper oiling of washing machines is 
essential to their life and satisfactory opera- 
tion. A medium weight of lubricating oil, as 
a general rule, should be used. Oil of this 
weight has body enough to give the gears and 
moving parts a coating or film, and this film 
between the moving parts prevents the drying 
out of the bearings and gears and keeps the 
machine in splendid condition. ~Oil that is 
thin and does not possess body will not adhere 
to moving parts, but will drop away or pos- 
sibly seep through some little opening to the 
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sifted, if they are not properly blended, the 
results will be far from perfect. The mixing 
of ingredients should be thorough—that is, 
the creamed shortening and sugar should be 
fine-grained and fluffy, the eggs should be 
well beaten before adding, and the sifted dry 
ingredients and milk should be added alter- 
nately, yet so slowly that the cake batter 
maintains its velvet smoothness all during 
the blending process. 

To determine whether the type of cake pan 
has any effect on the browning results, identical 
cakes were baked in loaf cake pans of glass, 
aluminum, tin, and sheet iron at the same 
temperature of 350° F’. for forty-five minutes. 
On the whole the cake pans produced cakes of 
similarly browned surfaces. But whatever the 
pan used for butter cakes, grease it well with an 
unsalted fat and dredge lightly with flour. 
Sponge cake and angel cake pans do not need 
to be greased. é 

More cakes are spoiled by defects in baking 
than in either the recipe or the blending process, 
as our readers’ letters have proven. For this 
reason, we can not too strongly urge the house- 
wife to adopt at once our “Baking by Tempera- 
ture” slogan for cakes. Eggs coagulate at a 
low temperature and are greatly toughened 
by extreme heat or too long cooking. Hence, 
it is necessary that a cake, no matter what the 
variety, should be baked at that ten >erature 
which will produce the most perfect result. 
Without a heat regulated oven or a portable 
oven thermometer, the housewife can never be 
certain of her oven heat—hence the burned 
surfaces, the uncooked centers, or the “sunken 
cake.” ‘Ss coat 

Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute has recently 
issued a Cooking Temperature Chart, which 
will give you all the temperatures you will 
need in cake baking. This can be obtained 
from the Bulletin Service, Goop HOoUSEKEEP- 
ING, 119 West goth Street, New York City, the 
price being twenty-five cents. If you do not 
own a heat regulated oven, you will also need 
to purchase at a price of about two dollars a 
small portable oven thermometer. 


by a Woman’s Club | 
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floor. Then the machine or the company 
that sold it, is blamed. The result is dissatis-' 
faction to the owner and dealer. 

“Many machines and the motors attached 
to them are equipped with small cups con- 
structed to hold a suitable grease. When the 
bearings or moving parts for which they are 
to supply lubrication become warm from fric- 
tion, the grease melts to such a degree that it 
flows through a tiny opening or through a 
cotton wick to the point where it is needed. 
Be sure you understand how to correct your 
troubles or else call your dealer and ask him 
to help. The slight cost of his service may 
possibly save you many times the cost later, 
and a great deal of anxiety the next wash day.” 

In addition to the-explanation of the value 
of lubrication, explicit instructions on the 
general care and cleaning of electrical house- 
hold appliances were given by the demon- 
strator. . ea or 

Upon request Goop HousreKEEPING Institute. 
will be pleased to supply any woman’s club 
with a list of names of speakers representing 
manufacturers of household appliances. ‘Phe’ 
talks which these people will give-are confined 
to the type of product which they represent, 
but it should be understood that they are in 
the nature of educational rather than sales’ 
talks. In addition, we should be glad to refer 
you to our previous articles or bulletins.in — 
which laundry methods and: equipment have 
been discussed in full for, due to our limited 
space, we have been compelled to omitva great 
deal of detail from this report. a 
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ROYA 


ELECTRIC CLEANER - 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone | 







REE: SERS 





People Who Investigate and 
Make Real Comparisons 


Choose the Royal 


To know the real difference between electric cleaners, 
you must see them in action—see them actually doing 
the work they are intended todo. 


Then, and then only, can you.completely realize what 
a vast difference there is between Royal Cleaning and 
ordinary cleaning. 


Then, and then only, can you realize how completely 
and quickly Royal cleans your rugs by air alone. 


That is why people who investigate, and make real 
comparisons, choose the Royal. 


Comparison is what Royal most desires. Do not buy 
a cleaner without investigating Royal. You cannot, in 
fairness to yourself, afford to remain uninformed. 


The Royal preserves and renews, because it 


“Gets All the Dirt by Air Alone” 


There is a Royal Dealer near you. If you don’t know 
his name, write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, O. 


Boston - New York 























Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also manufacturers of Royal Hair Cutter and Royal Drier 
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(FromMill to Wearer- 
At Manufacturers Price! 


Shaughness 


Lingerie 


Shaughnessy Olovnit Garments include every essen: 
tial article in lingerie. 





They are exquisite! So deep and rich in coloring, 
their beauty will delight you. So well made and daintily . 
tailored, they are sure to please and satisfy you in wear-_ 
ing qualities.’ Purchasers of Shaughnessy Olovnit in ~ 
every state in the Union have given it their unqualified 
approval. 


You have a wide range of styles, colors, and sizes 
from which to select. One of our representatives will 
be glad to call to show you samples and take your 
order for any of the following articles: 








Double ruffle bloomer, two styles, nine colors 
Single ruffle bloomer, two styles, nine colors 
Skirt, nine colors 

Vest, two styles, five colors 

Step-in Chemise, two styles, four colors 
Step-in, two styles, four colors 

Princess Slip, nine colors 

Shadow proof Princess Slip, nine colors 
Nightgown, four colors 

Sweater, nine colors 









Princess Slip 
The Princess Slip is one of 
our most popular numbers. 


Our Representatives are courteous and pleasant and It has the advantages of the * 

have been carefully selected. They will explain to you Se oe aes a Step-in Chemise 
; ‘ 9 : ne 

how you may obtain exclusive Shaughnessy Olovnit at Colores “wiki “Ane The Step-in Chemise is a 
manufacturer's prices. honeydew, orchid, brown, very popular undergarment 

Shaughnessy Olovnit is sold only direct from Bt Megane Dine aes following the dictates of fash- 

“i ; Pekar 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and outsize ion and may be had in fous 
mill to you—at a big saving! It cannot be pur- 46. Length 37, 40, 43 and 46. Sea a 
chased in any other way. You can shop in the The shadow proof Prin- colors: iis Be honeydew ; 
comfort of your own home and there is no cess slip may be had in the and orchid, in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
obligation whatsoever to purchase. same sizes and colors. 20,4) aud 2 
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We shall gladly send you descriptive 
literature, beautifully illustrated in 
full color. Fillin the attached coupon 
and mail to us todav. 


To SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 





button of gold lettering on a 
blue background. 


! 
! 
| 
i 
r . 1 
You may furnish me with description of exclusive, ! ————— ir 
economical SHAUGHNESSY OLOVNIT garment. : 
7 5 I 
NAME. a nannneeneeecnen cane estesctnee nan eee ennennaennceee I 5 Me eon nes a limited num- | * 
Re ren oe ° er of cultured women t t 4 . 
SLREET ADDRESS ...c% ee ! us in districts not ner Pe SVEHa : v iy ad 
ee I Write for information. \ ; 
CUT nents : A Se We 
: aughnessy Representa- Qs Ae “Y 
RA ia ee SB cnn betes ia ee eae Rene AR ae : tives wear an_ identification aes Ni¥ 7 
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The Carolinian 


(Continued from page 35) 


behind him, at the other end of the ante-room, 
where the crowd had melted a little, so that 
the lackeys with the Sillery were now circulat- 
ing more freely, the Governor was finding 
himself beset by a knot of hostile Tories led 
by Carey. 
“Does your excellency really mean,” the 
baronet was asking truculently, ‘that a British 
officer may be murdered in the streets and his 
murderer allowed to depart?”’ He was livid 
with anger and with something more than 
anger. 
Lord William’s manner was gravely, sadly 
telerant. “The evidence is against you, Sir 
Andrew. No British officer has been mur- 
dered. Mr. Latimer killed a British officer 
in self-defence. You heard the account of it 
from Colonel Gadsden.”’ 
“Your lordship-accepts the word of open 
and acknowledged rebels against . . .” 
“Sir Andrew, I think you are presuming,’ 
his lordship interrupted him. 
“Tt is your excellency who compels it.” 
“T would, sir, I could as easily compel you 
to remember your manners,” said his lordship, 
and turned his shoulder upon the baronet to 
take a glass of Sillery from the tray a servant 
was profiering. Then he deliberately addressed 
himself to Laurens who was standing near. 
Sir Andrew fell back a step, clenching his 
hands. He looked a mute appeal at Mandeville. 
Mandeville imperceptibly raised his eyebrows 
and as imperceptibly shrugged. Sir Andrew 
understood that he must depend upon himself 
alone. Latimer was more than half-way across 
the room:already on his journey to the door. 
Toward that same door the baronet now cir- 
cuitously but quickly made his way. A ser- 
vant approached him with a tray of wine. 
He was beginning to wave the man away when 
suddenly he checked the gesture. Inspiration 
gleamed in his full eyes. He took up a glass, 
and Mr. Latimer turning at that moment came 
face to face with him.. For a moment Mr. 
Latimer stood, returning the baronet’s intent 
regard. Then he bowed to him and would have 
passed on. But Sir Andrew’s words arrested 
him. 
“Vou are leaving us, Mr. Latimer?” the 
voice was smooth, and yet there was a note 
in it that stirred Moultrie and brought him 
in quick strides to the side of his friend. 
> “TY am just going, Sir Andrew.” 
“But surely you will stay to drink first a 
loyal toast?” And Sir Andrew waved toward 
him the servant with the tray of glasses. 
_ Latimer scented mischief, and for an instant 

hesitated, looking at Carey as if to fathom his 
purpose. Then, deeming that here unquestion- 
ing submission was the shortest and safest 
course, he took up a glass. 

“A loyal toast?” he questioned. He added 
with a lightness he was very far from feeling, 
“With all my heart, or any other toast.”” And 
he quoted, “ ‘I warrant ’twill prove an excuse 
for the glass.’ ” 

There was the slightest pause, in which Sir 
Andrew seemed yet again to be measuring 
the young man with his eyes. Then slowly, 
solemnly, almost pompously, he raised his 
glass. Lord William, across the room, upon 
which a silence had unaccountably fallen, 
stood very straight and stiff, considering the 
baronet. To him this seemed the prelude of 
some indefinable impertinence. Moultrie took 
a glass of Sillery from the tray that was thrust 
before him. . The others, already supplied, 
stood waiting, a little curiously, for the toast. 


“GENTLEMEN,” said Sir Andrew, with the 
least suspicion of pompousness, “the 
King! God save the King!” 

Proposed at such a time and in such a place— 
with so many present.who were actively en- 
gaged in opposing those. measures for the 
subjugation of the colonies which emanated 
from the King himself—this was not so much 
a toast asa challenge. But all were concerned 


to keep the peace. And so, loyal and rebel 
alike, murmured in chorus, “The King!” and 
drank with Sir Andrew. 


Under cover of that murmur Moultrie had | 


whispered imperatively to Latimer, “Drink!” 
_ But even without that injunction it is un- 
likely that Latimer would have rendered him- 


self conspicuous by refusing the toast. He had | 


undergone enough that night to desire above 
everything the avoidance of further trouble. 
And so, after the least pause, in which he was 
questioning himself on the subject of Sir 
Andrew’s purpose, he, too, muttered ‘‘The 
King!” and drained his glass. 


SiR ANDREW lowered his own, still half- 
full of wine, and looked at Mr. Latimer 
with narrowing eyes: 
“You had no compunction, Mr. Latimer, in 
honoring that toast?” 


Mr. Latimer smiled, for all that by now the | 
scent of danger was breast high with him. | 
“None,” he said lightly. ‘God save the King, | 


by all means. He stands in need of saving.’ 

“From his enemies, you mean?” 

“No, sir; from his friends.” 

It was a plain enough allusion to that party 
known as “the King’s friends” through whom 
King George ruled the empire in violation of 
the established system of placing the govern- 
ment in the hands of the majority party in 
Parliament. And it is to be doubted if it was 
resented by any one present, not excluding 
Lord William. It was sufficient, however, and 
more than sufficient for Sir Andrew’s purpose. 

“That,” he said, “is a treasonable speech.” 
And on the words, he flung the remaining con- 
tents of his glass full in the face of Mr. Latimer. 

“Sir Andrew!” It was Lord William who 
spoke, advancing, and almost thrusting him- 
self between the two. 

His voice was charged with reproachful 
indignation, and of reproachful indignation 
were the murmurs that arose from every mem- 
ber of that company. 

Some thoughtfully hustled the few ladies 
into the ballroom, and closed the door. Lady 
William, however, declining to he hustled, 
remained there with Miss Ravenell beside her. 

Moultrie set a hand upon Latimer’s shoulder 
to restrain him, to urge him at all costs to re- 
frain from being entangled in a quarrel. It was 
hardly necessary. White and trembling, yet 
Mr. Latimer preserved his self-command. He 
drew a fine handkerchief from his pocket and 
mopped his dripping cheek. 

“You won’t wipe that off with a handker- 
chief, my friend,’ Sir Andrew goaded him 
rather coarsely. : 

Mr. Latimer looked at Sir Andrew. Then 
half turned to the others present and made 
them an inclusive bow. 

“T take my leave,” he said, and moved to 
depart, Moultrie making shift to go with him. 

But Sir Andrew resolutely, fiercely, barred 
his way. ‘No, by God!” 

“Sir Andrew!” Again it was Lord William 
who intervened, stepping up to Carey as he did 
so. ‘Surely, sir, you are out of your senses. 
Deliberately you provoked Mr. Latimer, and in 
the face of that provocation Mr. Latimer per- 
haps spoke foolishly—affording you the pre- 
text you were seeking. But you shall push this 
matter no further. You shall respect his for- 
bearance as we all do.” 

“Forbearance!” Sir Andrew laughed un- 
pleasantly. “Here’s a new name for cowardice. 
And do you make yourself a shield for cowards, 


_Lord William, as well as for rebels and mur- 


derers?” 

“Sir Andrew, you forget, I think, to whom 
you speak.” 

Very dignified and stern the young Gover- 
nor towered there beside him. But the 
Tory fanatic and outraged father in one, flung 
off the last rag of restraint. 

“Your lordship places me under that nece§- 
sity. I did not invite your intervention in my 
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quarrel. Nor do I think did Mr. Latimer, 
though I’ve no doubt the cur will w elcome it.’ 

“Sir Andrew, you push things too far,” cried 
Latimer, and there was no lack of voices to 
approve him. 

“Please, please, Mr. Latimer.” 
cellency raised a hand to restrain him, then 
turned again to the wrathful baronet. “Sir 
Andrew, Mr. Latimer has an engagement of 
honor with me, an engagement to be gone from 
Charles Town before morning. From that 
engagement to be gone from Charles Town 
before morning I can not, for reasons of high 
policy, release him, so that in no case would it 
be possible for Mr. Latimer to remain to meet 
any .. . other engagement tomorrow.’ 

“There is not the need to wait until to- 
morrow,” Carey answered. “If Mr. Latimer 
possesses the courage which he is so reluctant 
to display, let him meet me here and now.’ 

Burning now with shame and anger, Latimer 
turned to the faithful friend beside him. 
“Moultrie, this is intolerable! He places me 
under the absolute necessity of proving my 
courage.” 

“He does not, Mr. Latimer,” his lordship 
answered him. ‘None present doubts ae 
courage, rest assured.” 


His ex- 


“He’d be glad enough to rest in that assur-_ 


“But there again 
I doubt his 


ance,” mocked Sir Andrew. 
your lordship exceeds authority. 
courage, for one.’ 

The Governor looked at him a moment 
sternly. ‘Sir Andrew, you compel me to 
exercise my jurisdiction. In the King’s name 
I forbid you to meet Mr. Latimer.” 


IR ANDREW met the command with a 

burst of laughter, loud and offensively de- 
risive. ‘In the King’s name! In the King’s 
name! That’s choice, damme! In the King’s 
name you forbid me to punish an insult to the 
King’s majesty! J-wonder what the King would 
think of his viceregent in South Carolina.” 
Then controlling his insolent mirth, he added 
almost formally, “I must remind your excel- 
lency that you are a guest like my self, and that 
your warrant does not run here.” 

“Vou refuse to recognize my authority?” 
Lord William’s head was haughtily thrown 
back, his face slightly flushed. 

Sir Andrew bowed ironically. ‘“‘With the 
utmost respect, my lord, when that authority 


| is exercised to shelter a rebel and a coward, I 


have no choice but to disregard it.” 

Angry voices broke from almost every pair 
of lips. But the old Tory confronted them 
defiantly, scornfully, sure of his ground, upon 
which he was unassailable. 

The flush deepened in Lord William’s 
cheeks. ‘I have not the power to order your 
arrest, Sir Andrew. You have given as yet no 
cause for that. But I warn -you, sir, that if 
this quarrel, so wantonly provoked by vou, 


| goes forward, you shall feel to the utmost the 


weight of the law. Pray do not interrupt me. 
Since you have put upon me this affront, it is 
impossible for me to remain. Gentlemen,” 
and he bowed to the company present, “I 
regretfully take my leave of you. Captain 
Mandeville will present my apologies to the 
assembly. Captain Tasker will accompany 
us.” He turned to her ladyship, proffering his 
arm. “Come, my dear.” 

He was so dignified, so much the royal per- 
sonage in that moment, that those whom he 
addressed realized fully that he withdrew to 
avoid embroiling himself in a vulgar dispute 
derogatory to his office, therefore no attempt 
was made to persuade him from a course 
announced with such finality. Even Lady 
William felt herself powerless to intervene, 
despite every impulse to do so. 

All but Sir Andrew, who remained erect in 
his defiance, bowed low in reponse, and re- 

mained bowed low until, with Lady William 
on his arm and followed by Captain Tasker 
and Miss Ravenell, Lord William had passed 
out into the hall beyond. Then the men who 
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were left behind, and they numbered closeupon 
a score, loosed their anger upon Sir Andrew. 
But he remained disdainfully indifferent. They 
might make themselves as hoarse as they 
pleased with invective and insult so long as he 
had his way with Mr. Latimer. And this was 
a matter in which Mr. Latimer, as all per- 
ceived, no longer had any choice. As he, him- 
self, had expressed it, Sir Andrew, by the 
coarseness of the insults he had heaped upon 
him, placed him under the absolute necessity 
of proving his courage. 

When this was realized, those present re- 
signed themselves to being spectators of a 
settlement now inevitable. But when it came 
to finding a friend to act for Sir Andrew, there 
was only one man present who would under- 
take the office. This was Anthony Fletchall, 
and although as stout a Tory as Carey him- 
self, he undertook it only after considerable 
pressure. There had been a little flash of 
anger from Carey when Mandeville had refused. 
But Mandeville had brushed this smooth. 

“As your kinsman, Sir Andrew, it is almost 
my duty to stand by you. But as Lord 
William’s equerry, it is my duty to hold aloof. 
I am in an impossible position.” 

Nevertheless it was Mandeville who dis- 
patched the staring and startled lackey for a 
certain mahogany case in the keeping of Mrs. 
Pratt, the custodian of the State House. 

When the case, which contained a brace of 
duelling pistols, was produced and taken by 
Mr. Fletchall to Colonel Moultrie, the latter 
protested almost violently. He- had been 
standing beside Latimer who, in the back- 
ground to which he had retired, had flung him- 


self into a chair, where he sat, elbows on knees, © 


in an attitude of complete dejection. » After 
what already he had endured that night, to be - 
compelled to meet his father-in-law, and one 
who had stood to him in the past in the 
relationship almost of a father, was something . 
altogether intolerable to contemplate. He sat - 
there sunk in misery, resolved that in spite of . 
everything, and whatever might be thought of © 
him, he would yet avoid this meeting. He was. 
roused by the voice of Moultrie raised in~ 
sharp expostulation. 

“But what is this, sir?” the Colonel was 
exclaiming. “Pistols! We have not asked 
for pistols.” 


LATIMER looked up and spoke. “We have 

not asked for anything at all. We do not meet 
Sir Andrew Carey.” He rose. ‘Mr. Fletchall, 
if you will be good enough to ask Sir Andrew 
to step across to me, I shall hope to prove to 
him that we can not meet.” 

“In the present position that would scarcely 
be regular,’”’ ventured Mr. Fletchall. © 

“T care nothing for that. Something very 
much graver is involved.” 

Fletchall bowed and went his errand, and Sir 
Andrew came in answer to the request and 
stood. in assumed calm before him. 

“Sir Andrew,” said Mr. Latimer, so that 
those immediately about him overheard him, 
“a meeting between us is impossible. You had 
better know the truth. Myrtle and I were 
married this morning.” 

He had of course expected ourbaana rage, 
incredulity. He had not expected the answer 
he received: 

“That, sir, is but an added reason. Ido not 
desire a rebel for a son-in-law, and even more,” 
he raised his voice, “I do not desire a coward 
for one.’ 

Latimer looked at him with eyes of de- 
spair. The stream of destiny was too 
strong for him. It-was idle to continue to 
swim against it. He shrugged and turncd 
aside. ‘Please conclude the arangements, 
Moultrie. Let us get it over.” 

Sir Andrew withdrew again, and Moultrie 
renewed the discussion. 

“But pistols—indoors! It is unheard of. 
It is monstrous, unthinkable. We demand 
swords.” 
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One of his reasons for this insistence was 
that if swords were used, he was sure that 
Latimer could contrive to take no harm him- 
self and to do no great hurt to Sir Andrew. 
But Mr. Fletchall had his instructions, and he 
clung to them obstinately. 

“Vou are not in the nght to demand. The 
choice of weapons is with us. We are the 
challenged side.” 

“T heard no challenge,’ Moultrie was re- 
torting, and then Latimer cut in. 

“Oh, have done, William. Let us get it 
over.” 

“But they demand pistols!” Moultrie was 
reduced almost to frenzy. 

“Then let them have pistols. 
devil does it matter?” 

“Matter? Why there’s the matter of dis- 
tance.’ And he swung to Fletchall. ‘What 
distance do you propose?”’ he asked, expecting 
by that question to checkmate the other side. 

But Mr. Fletchall, a short, stoutish man of 
forty with a phlegmatic countenance, was not 
even embarrassed. He measured the room 
with a calm eye. “Considering the space, we 
suggest ten paces.” 

Moultrie almost laughed. 
paces! D’ye hear that, Harry? At ten paces 

“Across a handkerchief if they like,” 
snapped Mr. Latimer. 

“But it’s murder.” 

“Faith, have you only just discovered it?” 

The music in the ballroom had just been 
resumed by musicians in complete ignorance 
that anything untoward was taking place. 
And then some one, whose nerves were being 
fretted, cried out that it should be stopped, and 
some one else would have departed to obey 
the demand, when Rutledge got in the way. 

“By no means,” he said. “The ladies must 
not be further alarmed. They will be alarmed 
as it is, soon enough.” And he suggested, 
indeed, that if the affair was to go on, the 
parties had better remove themselves elsewhere. 


What the 


“Pistols at ten 


19? 


But Carey would not hear of it. He cared 

nothing, he announced, for the feelings of 
any rebel, man or woman, and none but a rebel 
could do other than rejoice in the punishment 
of a rebel. Here, where Mr. Latimer had 
offended, let Mr. Latimer expiate. 

The end of it was that Rutledge turned the 
key in the door leading to the ballroom while 
the pistols were being loaded at a console by 
Fletchall and Moultrie acting jointly. 

At the end of what seemed an age to Mr. 
Latimer, Colonel Moultrie beckoned him for- 
ward to the middle of the room, whither 
Fletchall was also conducting his principal. 

“We propose, gentlemen,’ said Fletchall, 
“to place you back to back. You will advance 
five paces, in a measure as they are counted, 
toward the corner which each of you is facing.” 

He turned. Thornborough, tall and elegant 
in his naval blue and white, stood immediately 
behind him. 

“Captain Thornborough, perhaps you will 
oblige by counting.” 

The sailor drew back a little, and a look of 
repugnance crossed his sunburnt aquiline face. 
“T should prefer . . .”. he was beginning, 
then he shrugged. ‘Oh, as well I as another.” 

When: the men were in position, back to 
back, their swords surrendered formally to 
their seconds, Captain Thornborough stepped 
forward. 

“Gentlemen, as Mr. Fletchall has said, you 
will pace your distance in a measure as I count. 
On the count of ‘five’ you will take your last 
pace, turn, and fire.” 

And while Colonel Moultrie advanced with 
the loaded pistols, giving Mr. Latimer the first 
choice, as was his right, Captain Thornborough 
admonished the onlookers. ; 

“Let me beg of you, gentlemen, to stand 
back, well out of the line of sight, and to 
guard against the slightest movement that 
might Serve to draw the eye of either principal.” 
He waited until all those present, including the 


. lessening. “ss 


seconds, were ranged far enough back to 
satisfy him. ‘Now, gentlemen, if you are 
ready . . .” He paused a moment, taking a 
couple of backward paces, and began the 
count: “One—two—three—four—five.” 

On the word, and at the end of the diagonal 
line in which they had paced away each from 
the other, the men swung round, face to face 
across the room. But only one of them, and 
that one was Carey, raised his arm. He 
raised it slowly, deliberately, covering his 
opponent, who stood tense and straight to re- 
ceive a fire which he was making no shift what- 
ever to return. And then in the very moment 
that Sir Andrew drew the trigger, the door 
leading to the hall, which they had neglected to 
secure, was flung open with a crash, and 
Myrtle stood white and scared on the threshold. 

In the same instant Sir Andrew’s pistol 
spoke. But the interruption at the critical 
moment, while too late to arrest the shot, yet 
served to draw his eye and disturb his cold- 
blooded, deliberate aim. His pistol, jerked up 
by the fraction of an inch at the last moment, 
delivered its bullet into the long mirror above 
the console at Latimer’s back, and shivered the 
glass from top to bottom. 

In two strides Captain Thornborough was at 
Myrtle’s side. Rendered immovable by horror, 
she stood there, staring. But just as sh: made 
no attempt to advance further, neither did she 
yield to the captain’s half-hearted endeavors to 
induce her to withdraw. 

It was a situation more painful probably 
than any man present had ever borne part in 
before or would ever bear part in again. 

And then the voice of Fletchall was sternly 
raised and sounded oddly loud in the sudden 
silence which no one had until this moment per- 
ceived. For in the ballroom the music had 
ceased abruptly on the firing of the shot and 
was succeeded there by a momentary stillness 
of question and alarm. 

“Mr. Latimer, we are waiting for your fire.” 

“You need wait no longer,” said Mr. 
Latimer, whose pistol hand had: remained 
hanging inert beside him throughout. “TI. do 
not intend to fire.” 


"THERE was an outcry of protest from the 
men present, mingling with the din of voices 
swelling up now in the ballroom. Some one 
was beating on the door. But none present 
heeded that. - 

Mr. Latimer addressed himself to the sailor 
who in some sense had acted as master of the 
ceremonies. . 

“Captain Thornborough, Sir Andrew’s aim 
was disturbed by the opening of the door.” 

“The circumstance is unfortunate. But 
inasmuch as neither of you were parties to it, 
it does not affect your position. You must 
take your shot.” 

“T must take it?” 

And it was Fletcnall who answered him, the 
trembling of his voice betraying his nervous 


tension. ‘You have no alternative. To have 
retained it so long . . . damme! it isn’t 
decent.”’ 


“JT suppose that I am within my rights, my 
strict rights, in retaining my fire as long as [ 
please?” 

There was a pause before any dared pro- 
nounce a decision that really demanded con- 
sideration by a court of honor. Then, since no 
one else attempted to reply, Captain Thorn- 
borough took it upon himself to give judgment. 

“Within your strict rights, no doubt, Mr. 
Latimer. But, as Mr. Fletchall has said, it is 
hardly decent. There are times when to stand 
upon our strict rights...” ? 

Peremptorily, Mr. Latimer interrupted him. 
He was smiling, his head thrown back, com- 
pletely master of himself again, now that he 
was master of the situation. And Myrtle, 
watching him, leaned her. tortured spirit con- 
fidently upon his own and felt her terrors 

“T am concerned only with my strictest 
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rights, gentlemen. 
in this affair. 
tend to stand.” 

“What do you mean, Harry?” Moultrie 
questioned him. 

“That since I must take my noe I will take 
lie. ae}. ene paused deliberately, smiled 
again, and even inclined his head a little, 
«._. » some other day.” 

There was an echoing chorus, dominated by 
Sir Andrew’s voice, ‘Some other day!” 

“At my convenience,” said Mr. Latimer em- 
phatically, and deliberately he stepped forward, 


Decency has had no part 
Upon my strictest rights I in- 


_abandoning the position to which he had 


paced, and proffering the unfired pistol to 
Colonel Moultrie. “It is a debt between Sir 
Andrew Carey and myself. A debt which I 
reserve the right to claim or not, like any other 
debt.” 

“You scoundrel!” thundered Sir Andrew, 
as°a beginning to a torrent of invective, 
and reversing his pistol so as to convert it 
into a club, he would have hurled himself upon 
Latimer, but that Christopher Gadsden and 
three or four others laid hands upon him and 
restrained him by main force. 

Some one had unlocked the door of the ball- 
room, conceivably to prevent its being broken 
down, and now on the threshold surged a crowd 
of gallants and ladies, arrested there by the 
spectacle of that burly man writhing in the 
arms of his captors and still uttering furious 
vituperation. 

Mr. Latimer, accompanied by Moultrie, 
crossed to the door where Myrtle stood. “My 
dear!’ he said to comfort her, and laid a hand 


‘upon her arm. 


ANTHONY FLETCHALL called after him: 


“Mr. Latimer, what! you do is monstrous’ 


ill done. You can not in honor leave Sir Andrew 
under the obligation to stand your fire when- 
ever you shall choose to deliver it. If you 
intended to be generous . . .” 

“T could have fired in the air,” Latimer in- 
terrupted him. “T know that, sir. And I do 
not need, nor will I accept, instruction in mat- 
ters of honor. But I’ll explain myself, since 
almost you make it necessary. As you have 
seen, I had no intention of firing upon Sir 
Andrew. But if I had fired with deliberate in- 
tent to miss him, I should have cleared the 
score, and Sir Andrew would have been at 
liberty to begin all over again, either demand- 
ing another exchange of shots or forcing a 
fresh quarrel upon me. I have proved my 
courage once by standing to receive his fire. 
But I have no intention nor wish to continue 
to bea target for him. So I retain my shot, and 
thus in honor I bind his hands from any further 
attempts upon my life.” 

They regarded him now with silent under- 
standing, and with something of respect. 
Fletchall inclined his head alittle. “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Latimer.” 

But Mr. Latimer was not heeding him. 
Myrtle had clutched his arm and was looking 
up into his face. 

“Was that what he did?’ she asked. “He 
forced a quarrel on you, Harry? And he fired 
to kill your? You?” 

“My dear, what does it matter?” 

“Matter?” she echoed, and she looked at her 
father. Her eyes were the cold eyes of a judge. 
“Why did you do this?” she demanded. 
“Why pe? 

He shook off those who held him, and they 
let him go. He advanced a pace or two 
and stopped there, eyeing them both, his face 
white and distorted, his powerful body trem- 


bling with the awfulrage that possessed him, the 


rage of the despot whose authority has been 
flouted and whose vengeance has been baffled. 
For baffled he knew himself, bound fast in the 
bonds of his own honor by an ingenuity that 
seemed to him nothing short of fiendish. And 
now his daughter, this jade who had been false 
to him as he conceived it, who had’played the 
hypocrite, cer conrdedas his parental rights, and 


-farther than Santee Broads. 


married the man who was become his enemy, 
dared to stand boldly before his face and ques- 
tion him. 

“You false wretch,’ he reviled her before 
them all. ‘TI did it to make a widow of you, to 
save you from the shame of this secret 
MATIACE =. 5 Se 

“To make a widow of me! 
love?” 

There was loathing and horror in her voice. 
Suddenly he seemed monstrous to her in his 
bigoted intemperate hate. He had stifled the 
last pang her conscience might have felt in what 
she had done. 

“Love?” he answered her, and laughed un- 
pleasantly. ‘Go! Go! Out of my sight, both 
of you. I have done with you, Myrtle. I dis- 
own you utterly. Not a penny of mine, not a 
perch of land, shall come to you from me living 
or dead. All I pray is that I may never see 
either of you again.” 

Her bridegroom put an arm about her. 
“Come, my dear,” he urged her. He bowed to 
the company. ‘‘Gentlemen, I have the honor 
once again to wish you good-night.” 

And with the single exception of Sir Andrew 
Carey every man present bowed low in 
response. 

Mr. Latimer drew his wife into the hall, 
scattering a knot of negro servants who had 
collected about the door to listen. But the 
voice of his father-in-law still pursued him: 

“You may escape me. But you can not 
escape God. His vengeance will search out 
those who break the second commandment.” 

And then some one mercifully closed the 
door. 

Harry Latimer led Myrtle out and down the 
steps to the waiting carriage, the carriage 
which she had quitted in almost instinctive 
anxiety when he delayed so unaccountably in 
following her. 

Thus, and in such a state of feeling as you can 
conceive, these two set out upon their bridal 
journey. 


Is that your 
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CHAPTER I 


R. LATIMER’S absence from 
M. Charles Town did not extend be- 

yond three months. Far sooner 

than any could have imagined on the 
night of his departure did the drums of war 
beat a rally to all patriots. Long before he 
had reached his plantation of Santee Broads, 
indeed within a few hours of his setting out to 
journey thither, came express riders into 
Charles Town with the dreadful news that war 
was no longer an ultimate possibility, but 
already an accomplished fact. 

In Charles Town there was a feverish 
activity of preparation. . There was also 
an enthusiastic confidence which might have 
run less high and exultingly could the 
Carolinians have suspected that the conflict 
upon which they were entering was to drag on 
with varying fortunes for seven years. There 
were skirmishes with parties of back-country 
loyalists, now frankly if prematurely stimulated 
by Lord William. But the only immediate 
fruit of this was that in September the Goy- 
ernor, in imminent danger of apprehension, 
accompanied by Mr. Innes and Captain 
Mandeville, took the Seal of the Province and 
went aboard the Tamar for safety. Thus, 
furtively and ingloriously, closed the era of 
royal rule in South Carolina. 

In view of the news that had so aotey 
followed him, Harry Latimer had not con- 
sidered it either necessary or expedient to go 
But as long as 
Lord William was in Charles Town and 


“nominally governing there, Latimer under- 


stood that his return would be a breach of 
faith, a violation of the parole given implicitly 
if not explicitly. Once, however, his lordship 
had departed, Latimer was free to consider 
the parole extinguished. He returned im- 
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mediately to offer his sword to Moultrie, who 
procured him a lieutenant’s commission in the 
Second Regiment under his command. Very 
soon he found himself promoted captain, and 
he was attached to Moultrie’s own person as 
an extra aide-de-camp during those early sum- 
mer days of the following year when the fort on 
Sullivan’s Island was feverishly building to 
defend the harbor. 

Latimer brought Myrtle back with him, and 
they took up their residence at his mansion on 
the bay. Thence, three times in the course 
of as many months, did he write to Sir Andrew 
Carey, who had now retired to Fairgrove, there 
to sulk over the black conduct of the country 
in which he had the dishonor to be born. —Two 
of these letters remained unanswered. The 
third came back unopened, whereupon it was 
perceived that there was no hope just yet of 
healing the breach between themselves and 
that fanatical royalist. 

But for this, there would have been no cloud 
to trouble the happiness of those two during 
the autumn and winter of 1775. As it was, 
Myrtle’s conscience remained unquiet. Her 
affection for Harry was being relentlessly 
undermined by regrets at her estrangement 
from her father, by doubts of the rectitude of 
her own conduct. 

There were times when she regarded herself 
almost as a victim, a sacrificial offering to 


| procure Harry’s immunity from the conse- 


quences of the evil course of rebellion upon 
which he had embarked. And where she 
might ungrudgingly have sacrificed her life, 
she grudged here the sacrifice of her soul which 
seemed entailed. For upon her soul she had 
taken the burden of the sin against the second 
commandment. Hitherto the constant hope, 
encouraged confidently by Harry and also in 
letters from Lady William, of a reconciliation 
with her father, had thrust that parting denun- 
ciation of her father’s into the background of 
her mind. But now that this hope was proved 
at last idle, her father’s words rang almost 
daily in her ears to bring her to something 
akin to remorse for the unfilial conduct of 
which she had been guilty. 


HER manner toward Harry changed per- 
ceptibly. It became charged with irrita- 
bility, and there were moments when, because 
of the load upon her soul and. mind, she re- 
proached him with a hundred matters that were 
but so many vents for her surcharged feelings. 
She found herself detesting his military 
preoccupations in a cause whose unrighteous- 
ness had been inculcated into her heart by her 
parent, and she found herself expressing that 
detestation and uttering loyal sentiments 
which more than suggested that her hopes lay 
in the ultimate destruction of the Colonials in 
the struggle to which they were committed. 

There were scenes between them, in which 
each, carried away by momentary resentment 
of the other’s lack of sympathy and under- 
standing, said things that but served to widen 
the breach that was gradually but surely 
separating them. 

“Why did you marry me?” cried Harry one 
day on a note of sheer desperation. 

“T wish I hadn’t,” she answered him in her 
petulance. “I would give ten years of my life 
to undo that.” 

“You would give my life, you mean. For 
that is what was at stake. I wish you had 
thought of it in time. I wish you had known 
yourself better.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why did you delude me with a tale of 
affection, which every day our life now proves 
had no real existence? It would have been 
more generous to have let them hang me, than 
to induce me to save myself only to be daily 
tormented through my love for you.” 

“Your love! Would you speak to me as you 
do if you loved me?” : 

“Tf I did not love, I should not speak to you 
at all. I should let you go your ways. I 


should make no such desperate struggles to 


rescue my happiness. from the wreck you 
threaten to make of it.” And then in his 
exasperation he ran on: “Is it fair to blame 
me if things have gone other than you wished? 
It was your own fault. You chose your course. 
I made no attempt to induce you to it. I 
left you free to follow your own bent. Why 
were you false to it? And why, having been 
false to it, do you now visit me with the 
blame?” 

“What do you mean—my bent?” 

“The path of loyalty on which your feet were 


set. You would have kept the affection of your 


father, you would have married your exquisite 
kinsman, Robert Mandeville, and some day 
you would have been ‘my lady.’ ” 

Swelling resentment looked at him furiously 
out of her lovely eyes. “(Why must you sneer 
at Robert? He is a better man than you.” 

Stung by that, in his turn he added words he 
was to regret as soon as uttered: “You can 
not more deeply deplore than I do, that you 
did not marry him.” 

On that she left him to the conviction that he 
was brutal, and he was more exasperated with 
her that she should make him so. 

Of course, there were passionate reconcilia- 
tions. Momentary glimpses of the tragic 


reality beyond the control of either, of which 


these scenes were no more than the artificial 
manifestations. But the pendulum would not 
halt in its swinging between mutual love and 
mutual resentment, and the sad truth must be 
recorded that affection was gradually being 
worn away by the exacerbation of these mis- 
understandings. 


[N THE early spring matters became a little 
better between them from two causes. The 
first of these was that military necessity drew 
Latimer away from home. The comparative 
idleness in which he had found himself during 
the winter, and at a time when the news from 
the North was uncertain and depressing, had 
kept him moping a deal about the house. Thus 
these two had been thrown together to a far 
greater extent than was desirable in the state 
of feeling that existed. But toward the end of 
February, as a consequence of certain in- 
telligence that in New York the British were 
preparing an expedition against Charles Town, 
Colonel Moultrie was ordered down to 
Sullivan’s Island to take command, and Harry 
Latimer went with him. , 
They were building there a fort large enough 
to contain a thousand men, and as this was 
looked upon as the key of the harbor, the news 
received set them feverishly to work with all the 


mechanics they could enroll, and an army of | 


negro laborers brought down from the country, 
to get the work finished in time to receive th 
British fleet. ae 

There were as a consequence long absences 
from home for Harry, and since one result of 
these was a reduction of the friction between 
himself and his wife, he welcomed them. It 
happened, too, that Myrtle’s condition made it 
necessary that he should subdue any irritation 
and turn the other cheek on the occasions when 
she was disposed to find fault with him. He 
did so the more readily and cheerfully since he 
now found a physical explanation for her 
impatiences. 

For some two months before their child was 
born, their relations—thanks largely to his own 


exemplary forbearance—had so far improved — 


that Harry began to take a less despondent 
view of the outlook, and to trust entirely to 
time to dull her pain at the estrangement from 
her father. With the birth of his son, it almost 
seemed to him that this time no longer lay in 
the future, but was arrived already. 

There was between them in those days, in 
the hours stolen from duty when he came to 
feast his eyes upon the swaddled bundle in the 
arms of the ever-faithful Manimy Dido, such a 
tenderness as had not prevailed even when 
first their troth had been plighted. They were 
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lovers again, drawn close by this precious link, 
and the world to them lay in each other and 
the child. And because of this each was now 
yielding and generous to the other, each but 
desired to fulfil the other’s wishes. 

One day in May, when the boy was a month 
old and the mother in convalescence, she 
broached the matter of a name for him. 

She was reclining on a day-bed out of doors, 
set in the shade of the magnolias, watching 
with shining eyes the child gurgling idiotically 
in the arms of the black mammy. Harry, in 
the blue coat and white smalls of the Con- 
tinental Army, leaned on the head of her 
couch, contemplating her with eyes of entire 
devotion, and discerning, as only lovers can, a 
touch almost of holiness in her beauty. 

“We must christen the little heathen, 
Harry,” she reminded him. 

-, “Why, so we must. What is he to be 
called?” 


Now Harry knew his mind quite well. Since 

Charles Fitzroy Latimer had come to 
found their house in South Carolina, the first- 
born of the Latimers had ever been given one 
or the other of only two. names—Charles and 
Harry—they had borne these names alter- 
natively. It was a tradition he desired to see 
maintained, and in his mind he already thought 
of his son as Charles Latimer. But because 
of the complete amity prevailing now between 


_ himself and Myrtle, the more cherishable be- 


cause of the storms they had traversed, his 
wishes were not to be expressed until she made 
known her own. 

“T had thought—” she began, and broke 
off, hesitating. ‘Nay. But have you no 
wishes in the matter? He is your son, Harry.” 

“Not more than he is yours. Therefore I'll 
wish whatever you may wish.” 

“Tt’s very sweet in you.” She caught the 
hand that was engaged upon her ringlets and 
pressed it, holding it there after. “I had 
thought—” Again she paused, and looked at 
“Tf you do not 
like it, Harry, you’ll say so, and we'll think of 
it no more. But I feel that if I called-him 


- Andrew, the name would remain as a proof to 


my father that in spite of all that has happened 
I am still dutiful to him.” She looked away 
again as she spoke, and then added, “But if 
you think otherwise, Harry . . .” 

“How should I?” he broke in. 

Her submission to him alone would have 
melted any opposition even if he had been dis- 
posed to offer it. But he was not. He saw 
and sympathetically understood her motives. 
And so he swallowed lightly his regrets at 
this breach of a tradition of his house; was 
glad indeed to offer it up as a loving sacrifice to 
her desires. 

Andrew the boy was christened, and the 
christening took place at St. Michael’s on the 
following Sunday,. Colonel Moultrie being the 
rebel god-father provided by Harry, and Polly 
Roupel the royalist god-mother of Myrtle’s 
choosing. 

In the peace and good understanding into 
which they were now come, Harry and his 
wife continued until the first of June, when 
Captain Latimer, who was on leave at home, 
received an imperative command to return to 
duty in the now more or less completed fort on 
Sullivan’s Island. A British squadron had 
appeared off Dewees Island, and it was clear 
that the attack for which they had been pre- 
paring throughout some weeks was at last 
about to be delivered. 

When Harry bore the news to Myrtle, she 
was filled with sudden terror for him and for 
the babe who might so soon be deprived of his 
father. 

“Oh, Harry! Why, why have you espoused 
this dreadful quarrel?” 

“My dear,” he said, gently, “it is a sacred 
duty.” ; 

— “& duty!’ She looked at him, and her eyes 
were hardening. “Did I save your life by 


marrying you to have you fling it away like 
this, in battle against the right?” 

His face turned white. “Was that,” he 
asked slowly, “the only reason you married 
me?” 

Mutinous in her fierce resentment she stood, 
her shoulder turned to him, looking through 
the window of the dining-room where he had 
sought her, and giving him no answer. 

He took it from her silence. His lip quivered 
amoment. A threat which was also a promise 
trembled for utterance. But he did not utter 
it. He would not have her afterward troubled 
by remorse. He had done her a great wrong. 
He should have seen it at the time. How 
purblind he had been, not to have understood 
her sacrifice, the sacrifice with which since he 
had actually taunted her. He approached her. 
Butstillshe didnotturn. Hetook the hand that 
lay limply at her side, and raised it to his lips. 

“Good-by, Myrtle!” he said quietly, and let 
it fall again. 

Still in her perversity she did not turn. 
There was a knot in her throat, and she would 
not have him see the tears that filled her eyes. 

He moved away toward the door. There he 
paused a moment. “TI have left everything in 
order,” he said quickly. “All is provided for. 
If anything should happen, all that I have will 
be yours. Yours and Andrew’s.”’ 

“Harry!” It was the cry of a breaking 
heart. Suddenly she had spun round and was 
coming toward him, sobbing. He stood there, 
and she flung her arms about his neck, set her 
wet cheek against his. “Harry, my dear, my 
dear! Forgive me. I love you, Harry, and 
I’m terrified at the thought of losing you. It 
is the thought of you and of the boy makes 
me ... what I am. Why don’t you beat 
me, Harry? It’s what I deserve.” 

And so she ran on in a tale of repentance and 
self-abasement that was new in his experience of 
her, but which failed now to move him, be- 
cause he did not believe it sincere. She was 
repeating now that which had happened when 
he was in danger of arrest by the royal govern- 
ment. It was pity for him and fear for his life 
had moved her then. This she had now con- 
fessed. And it was the same emotion that 
possessed her now. It was an expression of the 
affection springing naturally from their life- 
long association. But not again could she 
delude him, even though she might delude her- 
self, into believing it an expression of the love 
he desired of her. 

Tender and considerate with her he was. 
But warm him out of his sudden aloofness she 
could not, do or say what she would. To 
quiet her, he professed belief in what she said, 
but his professions rang false and hollow in her 
acute and straining ears. 

And so in the end he left her. 


CHAPTER II 


IN THOSE first days of June there arrived in 

Charles Town that English soldier of fortune 
Major-General Charles Lee, sent by Washing- 
ton to command the troops engaged in the 
defence of the Southern sea-board. The un- 
finished state in which he found the great 
fort of palmetto logs seems to have fretted 
him considerably. Two things he was fren- 
ziedly demanding: the completion of the fort, 
and the building of a bridge to secure the retreat 
to the mainland of the force on Sullivan’s 
Island. Lee’s great experience of war had 
taught him to leave nothing to chance. More- 
over, in this instance he was fully persuaded 
that the fort could not be held—particularly 
in its unfinished state—against the powerful 
fleet undereSir Peter Parker standing off the 
bar. He reckoned without two factors: the 
calm, cool courage of its defender, and the 
peculiar resisting quality of palmetto wood, 
experience of which was not included in all his 
campaignings, extensive and varied though 
they had been. 

Action by the fleet was delayed until the end 
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The Carolinian 


of June, in order that with it might be combined 
the operation of a land force under Sir Henry 
Clinton. This had been put ashore on Long 
Island with the same object of reducing the 
fort, which was the key to the harbor. To this 
end Clinton erected a battery which should 
cover the transport and fording of troops 
across.the narrow neck of shallow water divid- 
ing the two islands. But to defend the passage 


there was a battery on the east end of Sullivan’s 


Island commanded by Colonel Thomson with a 
picked body of riflemen. 

. The defence of Fort Sullivan is one of the 
great epics of the war, and few of its battles 


were of more far-reaching effect than_ this, - 


coming as it did in a time of some uncertainty 
in the affairs of the Americans. 

At half-past ten o’clock on the morning of 
the 28th of June Sir Peter Parker on board the 
flagship Bristol gave the signal for action, and 
the fleet of ten vessels carrying two hundred 
and eighty-four guns, advanced to anchor 
before the fort, confidently to undertake the 
work of pounding it into dust. 

At eleven o’clock that night, nine shattered 
ships dropped down to Five Fathom Hole, out 
of range, leaving the tenth—the frigate 
Acteon—crippled and aground to westward of 
the fort, there to be destroyed by fire next 
morning. 


HROUGHOUT the action Moultrie’s sup- 

plies of powder had been inadequate. Hence 
the need not only for economy of fire, but for 
greater markmanship, so that as few shots as 
possible should be wasted. And while the 
careful, steady fire from the fort battered the 
ships and made frightful carnage on their 
decks, the British shot sank more or less 
harmlessly into the soft, spongy palmetto logs 
or fell into the large moat in the middle of the 
fort, where the fuses were extinguished before 
the shells could explode. It is said that of over 
fifty shot thrown by the Thunder-Bomb alone 
into the fort, not a single one exploded. 

But if these did not, there were others that 
did, and although the casualties of the garrison 
were surprisingly small, yet throughout that 
terrible day of overpowering heat the 
Carolinians in Fort Sullivan may well have 
deemed themselves in Hell. Toiling there, 
naked to the waist for the most part, under 
pall of acrid smoke that hung low and heavy 
upon them and at times went near to choking 
them, and amid an incessant roar of guns, with 
shells bursting overhead, they fought on 
desperately and indomitably against a force 
they knew greatly superior to their own. And 
among them, everywhere the need was great- 
est, hobbling hither and thither—for he was 
sorely harassed by gout at the time—was 
Moultrie in his blue coat and three-cornered 
hat, his rugged face calm, smoking his pipe 
as composedly as if he had been at his own 
fireside. 

Only once did he and his officers, who in this 
matter had emulated their leader, lay aside 
those pipes, and that was out of respect to 
General Lee, when once in the course of the 
action he came down to see how things were 
with them, and to realize for himself that it 
was possible that with all his great experience 
of war he had been wrong in his assumption 
that this fort could not be held. 

The thing that he mostly dreaded had by 
then been averted. He had perceived that the 
fort’s alarming weakness lay in the unfinished 
western side—the side that faced the main. 
Thence it might easily be enfiladed by any ship 
that ran past and took up a position in the 
channel. This vulnerable point had not been 
overlooked by Sir Peter Parker, and com- 
paratively early in the battle he had ordered 
forward the Sphynx, the Acteon and the 
Syren to attack it. But here fortune helped 
the garrison that was so stoutly helping itself. 
In the haste of their advance the three ships 
fouled one another’s rigging, became entangled, 
and drifted thus on to the shoal known as the 
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Middle Ground. Before they could clear them- 
selves, the guns of the fort had been con- 
centrated upon them, and poured into them 
a fire as destructive as it was accurate. The 
Sphynx and the Syren eventually got off in a 
mangled condition, one of them trailing her 
broken bowsprit. The Act@on remained to be 
destroyed at leisure. 

. And all this while, Myrtle, in an apprehen- 
sion. which was increased to anguish when she 
remembered the manner of her parting with 
Harry, lay on the roof of the house on the bay, 
endeavoring thence by the aid of a telescope to 


follow the action that was being fought ten 


miles away, while the windows below rattled 


‘and the very world seemed to shake with the 


incessant thunder of the British guns and the 
slow, deliberate replies from the fort. 

Once she saw that the flag—the first 
American flag displayed in the South—a blue 
flag with a white crescent in the dexter corner 
—was gone from the fort. And her dismay in 
that moment made her realize, as once before 
she had realized, the true feelings that under- — 
lay the crust of vain prejudice upon her soul. 
There followed a pause of dreadful uncertainty 
as to whether this meant surrender—the pause 
during which the heroic Sergeant Jasper 
leaped down from one of the embrasures in the 
face of a withering fire to rescue the flag which 
had been carried away by a chance shot. 
Attaching it to a spunge staff he hoisted it once 
more upon the ramparts, and when she saw 
it fluttering there again, a faint cheer broke 
from her trembling lips and was taken up by the 
negro servants who shared her eyrie and some 
of her anxiety for the garrison among which was 
the master they all loved. 

There she remained until darkness fell, a 
darkness that was still rent and stabbed by 
the flashes from the guns, and until a terrific 
thunderstorm broke overhead and the artillery 
of heaven came to mingle with the artillery of 
man. 

Then at last, unable to follow the combat 
with her eyes, and already drenched by the 
downpour which descended almost without 
warning, she allowed the slaves to lead her 
down from the roof, and went within to spend a - 
sleepless night of anguish. 


N THE morning the news of victory filled 
Charles Town with joy and thanksgiving. It 
was a victory less complete than it might have 
been if Moultrie had not been starved of 
powder. With adequate ammunition, every 
ship of the British fleet would have been sunk 
or forced to surrender. But it was complete 
enough. The battered and defeated ships were 
beaten off, Charles Town was safe for the 
present, and the moral effect upon both sides: 
was of incalculable advantage to the 
Americans. ; 

Myrtle found herself sharing the general joy 
and thanksgiving. She knew herself now, she 
thought, beyond possibility of ever again being 
mistaken in her feelings. She had been through 
an experience of anguish which had sharpened 
the sight of her soul so that she had come to 
see her own fault in the discords that had 
poisoned her married life. It should never, 
never, be so again, she vowed, if only Harry 
were now safely restored to her. That was the 
abiding anxiety. Was he safe? 

But amid the general rejoicing how could she 
doubt it? It was known that the casualties 
had been few in the fort, only some ten killed 
and twice that nuntber of wounded. Surely 
Heaven would not be so cruel as to have made ~ 
her husband one of these. 

She went actively about the house during 
that endless morning, stimulating all into 
preparations for welcoming Harry home, con- 
fident that he would come to her soon in the 
course of the day. “ 

And come to her he did somewhere about 
noon, inanimate upon a stretcher borne by 
two of his men. The click of the garden gate 
and the sound of steps on the gravel brought 
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The Carolinian 


~ her swift-footed, eager, to the porch, to swoon 
‘there under the shock of what she beheld, be- 


lieving that it was a dead body those men 
bore. os 

- When, restored to her senses, she was told 
that he still lived, though sorely wounded, she 
would have gone to him at once, but they 
restrained her—old Julius, Mammy Dido, and 
Dr. Parker, the latter having flown instantly 
to Harry’s side in response to the news borne 
him by Hannibal of his master’s homecoming. 

The doctor, elderly and benevolent, and an 


old friend of Harry’s, very gently broke to her 


the news that although her husband’s life was 
not to be despaired of, yet it hung by the most 
tenuous of threads, and that only the utmost 
care and vigilance could avoid the severing of 


this. He had been shot through the body in 


two places. One of these was a slight wound, 
but the other was grave, and Dr. Parker had 
only just extracted the bullet. He was easier 
now, but it would be better if she did not see 
him just yet. 

Though sight of him was now the fierce 
hunger of her soul, yet she would suffer and 
curb it since Dr. Parker desired it. 

“But who is to tend and nurse him?” she 
inquired. 

“We must provide for that.” 

“Who better than myself?” 

“But you have not the strength, my dear,” 
he demurred. ‘The very sight of him wounded 
has so affected you that . . .” 

She interrupted him. “That shall not 
happen again,” she promised firmly, and rose 


-commanding her still trembling limbs. 


Although very white, she was so calm and so 
resolved that presently Dr. Parker gave way 
and permitted her at once to take up her 
duties by Harry’s side. 

He was delirious and fever-tossed, so that 


there was no danger of any excitement to him 


from her presence. She received the doctor’s 
instructions attentively, displaying now a 
calm self-control that amazed him. She was as 
a combatant, girding herself for battle. And 
save for one concession to her emotions, when 
she knelt by his bedside and offered up a 
prayer that he might be spared to her, she did 
not again depart from that stern réle. 


OWN in her heart there was an instinctive 


——— -knowledge that she, herself, was in part 


responsible for his condition, even before 
Moultrie came, as he did later that day, to 
leave her, by the admissions she drew from him, 
no doubt upon that score. 

It was like the kindly, easy-going soldier to 
find time amid the many preoccupations of the 
moment to seek her, all battle-stained as he 
was, to offer comfort and obtain news of 
Harry’s condition. 

_ “Tt is precarious,” she answered him. “But 
Dr. Parker assures me that he is to be saved 
by care and vigilance, and these I can provide. 
Be sure that Harry shall get well again.” 

_ He marvelled at the calm confidence she dis- 
played; marvelled, admired, and was re- 
assured. Here was the spirit in which the 
battle of Fort Sullivan had been won by his 


gallant lads, the spirit which conquers all 


material things. 
He spoke of the fight yesterday and of 


_ Harry’s conduct in it, conduct of a valor 


amounting to recklessness. 

“Tf I had not known him for a man with 
every inducement to live, with everything to 
make life dear for him, I might almost have 
suspected him of courting death. Twice I had 
to order him down from the parapet, where he 
was needlesly exposing himself in his zeal to 
stimulate the men. And when the flag was 
carried away a second time by a shot from the 
Bristol, before I could stop him he had done 
what Jasper did on the first occasion of that 
happening. He was over the parapet and out 
on the sand under fire to rescue and bring back 
our standard. He was standing on the ram- 
parts waving it to the men when ke was shot. 


I caught him in my arms, and desperately 
wounded as he was, at the moment I really 
think my chief emotion was anger with him 
that he should so recklessly have exposed 
himself.” 

When presently he left her, and she went 
back to Harry’s bedside, where her place had 
been filled in her absence by Mammy Dido, 
she took back with her the burning memory of 
Moultrie’s words. — 

“Tf Thad not known him for a man with every 
inducement to live, with everything to make 
life dear.for him. . .” 

And the truth, she told herself, was that 
through her, he was become a man with every 
inducement to die. Deliberately he had sought 
death, that he might deliver her from a bond 
which had been forged by charity instead of 
love. For this was the lie which, for a time, 
she had almost believed, herself. Because he 
imagined that bond grown odious to her—and 
she had given him all cause so to imagine it— 
fe had sought to snap it, that he might set her 
ree: 

Never again, if it should please God in His 
infinite mercy to spare him, would she give 
him occasion to doubt her, or to suppose that 
anything but love had brought about that 
precipitate marriage of theirs. And if he 
should not be spared, why then she would 
spend the wealth that his death would bring 
her, to the last penny, in forwarding the cause 
he had espoused. 

In such a spirit did she address herself to 
wrestle with the Angel of Death. 


CHAPTER III 


ARRY LATIMER did not die. For a 

fortnight, during the torrid heat of that 
July, he lay a prey to a fever that ebbed and 
flowed almost with the regularity of the tides, 
finally to sink down and leave him on the 
shores of convalescence. 7 

Perhaps the greatest factor in his recovery 
was the will to live, aroused in him when he 
found that he owed the maintenance of his life 
during that season of greatest peril to the 
passionate, tireless, and devoted battle which 
his wife had fought for him. Her tenderness 
and her solicitude during those first hours of 
consciousness, when she was herself worn to 
exhaustion but sustained by her will and her 
determination to hold him back from death, 
convinced him as nothing else could have con- 
vinced him that she cherished him and desired 
him to live. 

And presently, as he grew stronger, in the 
days when at last under the insistence of Dr. 
Parker she submitted to dividing with others 
her care of him that she, herself, might snatch 
some of the rest of which she stood so sorely in 
need, there followed between them explana- 
tions that made an end at last to all possibility 
of further misunderstandings. 

“Tf you had died, Harry,” she told him, 
“Tife for me would have been at an end.” 

And with the proofs of her self-sacrificing 
devotion before him he believed her whole- 
heartedly now. He was thankful to have sur- 
vived, and looked back with horror of himself 
and his own stupidity for having permitted a 
jealous doubt so to have wrought upon him as 
to send him in deliberate quest of death. 

Winter came and went before Harry 
Latimer was restored to his former vigor. To 
Myrtle these were perhaps the happiest days 
that she had known. She and Harry had come 
through storm into calm, and she had learned 
that her world was made up of her husband and 
their boy, and that events happening outside 
that world should and could make no impres- 
sion upon it. 

In the background of her mind there was 
ever the thought of her father. But it was no 
longer attended by that sense of guilt on which 
her happiness had almost suffered shipwreck. 
She began to absorb something of the atmos- 
phere in which she lived, and views held at 
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first out of a sense of wifely duty, deliberately 
imposed upon herself to make amends, came in 
the end to be held out of pure conviction. In 
that persuasion was her sense of guilt at last 
extinguished, and with it the last flaw in her 
relations with her husband. 

They were as children, all three of them, 
during the spring and summer of ’77._ Harry 
had been promoted to the rank of major for 
his gallantry during the defense of Fort 
Sullivan, although Moultrie himself had pri- 
vately expressed to him the opinion that he 
deserved to be shot for it. During his con- 
valescence John Rutledge had come to visit 
him, to congratulate him upon his promotion 
and to honor him for the deed that had 
earned it. 

Sir,” he had said in his stiff, formal way, 
“if once I blamed you for impulsiveness, I come 
to make you amends. If it isa fault, you have 
shown me that it can also be a virtue.” 

And presently, by the time that little 
Andrew was beginning to stand upon his own 
feet, Harry became immersed in affairs, which 
if not directly the affairs of war, were at least 
very closely concerned with them. The whole 
of his considerable merchant fleet was now 
employed in the service of his country. Some 
of the ships were fitted out as privateers, 
others sent upon voyages to the West Indies, 
to France, and to Spain for material and sup- 
plies, and in the lack of military engagements 
during that time he was able to devote the 
whole of his energies to the supervision of all 
the details connected with these shipping mat- 
ters. Hence it resulted that South Carolina 
was better equipped in arms and munitions 
than any other state in the Union. 


CHAPTER IV 


"THE surrender of Burgoyne convinced the 
ministry at home that the war in the North, 
which twice had been all but won, was now 
definitely lost. All was to be begun again, 
and it was now determined as a last resort to 
undertake the conquest from the South. 

General Prevost in Florida was to be rein- 
forced with troops from New York that he 
might open the new campaign with the con- 
quest of Georgia; a comparatively easy matter 
this, for Georgia was indifferently disposed to 
war. So the last phase of England’s struggle 
to retain her colonies opened in the autumn 
of 1778 with the invasion of Georgia by two 
expeditions of British troops supplemented by 
Tory refugees from Georgia itself and South 
Carolina. And it opened disastrously for the 
American arms. The forces under General 
Robert Howe suffered a terrible rout, and 
Savannah was captured by the British. 

After that Prevost had an easy task of com- 
pleting the conquest of Georgia. So much 
accomplished, he made his dispositions to 
penetrate into South Carolina. 

Rumors of this were already alarming 
Charles Town when Major-General Benjamin 
Lincoln arrived there early in December, dis- 
patched by Congress to take command of the 
southern department, and immediately prep- 
arations began under his orders to march the 
troops to the relief of Georgia. 

Harry Latimer, now acting as Brigadier- 
General Moultrie’s chief aide, and largely en- 
trusted with all administrative matters, for 
which his conduct of affairs in the past year 
had shown him so admirably qualified, ate his 
Christmas dinner with his family and his 
brigadier in the big house in Broad Street that 
was now used not only as Moultrie’s head- 
quarters, but also as his own and Harry’s 
residence. 

The reason for this claims a word of expla- 
nation. Almost a year ago, during Latimer’s 
absence on an expedition against the Scovellites 
in the back country, there had occurred in 
Charles Town the great conflagration, supposed 
to have been the work of Tory incendiaries— 
for the place was honeycombed with traitors— 


which wrought such terrible havoc to property. 
Latimer’s beautiful house, with all the choice 
furniture, plate, and books in which it was 
almost possible to trace his family’s colonial 
history, had been burned to the ground. 
Moultrie had come to the rescue of Myrtle, 
who found herself homeless as a consequence, 
and he had offered her the hospitality of his 
house for herself and her immediate personal 
servants, Julius, Hannibal, and Dido. As his 
own wife was away in Virginia at the time, the 
arrangement had proved mutually so con- 
venient that when eventually Harry had 
returned to Charles Town, it had not only been 
permitted to continue, but had passed almost 


imperceptibly into a permanent arrangement. — 


It suited the General to have the surveillance 
of Myrtle over the domestic side of his es- 
tablishment no less than to have his chief aide, 
which Major Latimer became at about that 
time, immediately under his hand. 

On the day after Christmas, the first and 
second regiments, some twelve hundred strong, 
were ordered to march to Purysburg, and on 
the 27th they set out, accompanied and re- 
inforced by five hundred Continental troops. 

At first, things went well for the Americans. 
An expedition sent by Prevost to take post on 
Port Royal Island, was sought out by Moultrie 
and defeated with great loss. This initial vic- 
tory, coming almost immediately upon the 
heels of the arrival, on the last day of January, 
General John Ashe with a body of twelve hun- 
dred North Carolinians, brought optimism and 
confidence to the hearts of those in. camp at 
Purysburg. Followed in the middle of 
February the victory over Colonel Boyd with 
his strong body of Carolinian and Georgian 
Tories who were on their way to join the 
British forces at Augusta higher up the river. 
With characteristic intolerance and bigotry— 
Just such a spirit as that which actuated Sir 
Andrew Carey—Boyd’s green-coats swept like 
a flail over the country, ravaging, burning, and 


devastating as they went, until suddenly in- ~ 


tercepted by a Carolinian force under Colonel 
Pickens, which cut them to pieces. Boyd was 
killed in the encounter, and seventy of his 
followers taken captive were sentenced to death 
as traitors to their country, although in the end 
only five were actually executed. 


UT by the time of these happenings, Harry 
Latimer was back in Charles Town with 
Moultrie, who had repaired thither at speed by 
order of Lincoln to confer with Rutledge upon 
the state of affairs regarding the militia and 
to urge: the necessity for reinforcements if a 


decisive action against Prevost were to be - 


attempted. 

John Rutledge now occupied the office of 
governor under the new legislature, and he was 
invested with powers which transcended mere 
civil matters and gave him in military affairs 
an authority whose limits were scarcely defined. 
His re-election was comparatively recent. He 
had resigned from the office a year ago when 
he had perceived that it was the aim to render 
permanent the emancipation from Great 
Britain implied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which at first in common with many 
others he had been disposed to regard as a 
temporary measure. Arthur Middleton, to 
whom the governorship had subsequently been 
offered, declined it on the same grounds. Fora 
year Rawlins Lowndes had held the office, but 
with the shifting of the war to the southern 
provinces he had begged to be permitted to 
resign in favor of some one with greater knowl- 
edge of military matters, and Rutledge, whose 
scruples had meanwhile passed and whose mind 


had grown accustomed to the ideas that were 


henceforth to prevail in America, had accepted 
a position thrust upon him urgently by all 
those who rightly valued his great capacity for 


affairs, his energy, patriotism, and uncom-— 


promising honesty. 


Of the fact that his eyes missed nothing, — 


Moultrie was to have 2 rather painful instance, 
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on the occasion of their second interview held 
in Rutledge’s house in Broad Street, within a 
stone’s throw of Moultrie’s own. 

Rutledge had disclosed the measures he had 
taken and the measures he was proposing for 
raising additional troops, and he had an- 
nounced his intention of going, himself, to 
Orangeburg to form a camp for three thousand 
men, though he said nothing as yet of how these 
men were to be employed. It is possible that 
already, at this date, Rutledge had conceived 
the great strategic plan by which he counted 
upon drawing Prevost’s army to such an 
annihilation as had overtaken Burgoyne’s, 
thus at a stroke bringing the war to an end. 
He guarded his secret so jealously that even 
today it is only by carefully weighing all that 
was written in the military correspondence 
and general orders of the time, and by scanning 
every word in them, that in glimpses between 
the“ lines the student with a mental vision 
may perceive the inspiration and deliberate 
aim of all that was done. Since success was to 
depend upon misleading the enemy so that he 
might be subsequently surprised, secrecy was 
of the very first importance. And such secrecy 
did Rutledge observe that not even one so 
trustworthy and personally dear to him as 
Moultrie was permitted the least hint of his 
project, nor at the date of which I write did 
even Lincoln know what was so closely guarded 
in the Governor’s mind. 

But since presently one at least must share 
the secret, and since from inevitable actions of 
his own in Charles Town acute observers might 
draw inferences sufficiently near the truth to 
wreck his schemes, Rutledge was growing un- 
easy in the knowledge that the place was still 
honeycombed with traitors and with Tories 
whose rancor had been increased by the 
appropriation of their wealth for the common 
weal. He was suspicious of all who were not 
avowedly and energetically on his own side, 
and he was, like all men who guard a secret 
fearfully, disposed to start at shadows. 

Of this he was now to afford more than a 
glimpse to Moultrie. 

“There is another matter on which I wish to 
speak to you,” he said at that second meeting. 

He spoke quietly, and yet in so odd a tone 
that Moultrie took the pipe from between his 
lips and looked sharply across the writing 
table before which he was seated opposite to 
the Governor. 

“Are you sure that you are wise in permitting 
Mrs. Latimer to continue under your roof, in a 
house which is practically serving as your head- 
quarters here, at such a time a’ this?” 


"THE General stared at him in stupefaction. 

In the slow accents of amazement he asked 
him, ‘‘What on earth can be the objection?” 
For the moment he almost wondered whether, 
considering the absence of his own wife, his 
moral character was being assailed. 

“The objection there must always be to 
having a person of doubtful loyalty about head- 
quarters. There are always in such places 
scraps of information to be picked up.” 

“My God!” ejaculated Moultrie, and such 
was his indignation that he formally addressed 
the Governor. “Is your excellency insinuating 
that Mrs. Latimer is a spy?” 

“Tf I thought so, I should not insinuate it. 
I should state it. No, William. I mean 
neither more nor less than my words convey. 
I think they are quite plain.” 

“Plain? Ay, damme, they’re plain. What 
- isn’t plain is why you should utter them at all. 
Ye must have’some reason. Or isit just panic?” 
_ “T am not given to panic.” 

Milite but; «©.  Noultrie yas be- 
tween amazement and exasperation. ‘‘Myrtle 
is the wife of my chief aide, a man as loyal and 
trustworthy as myself, as every action of his 
life goes to prove.” 

“T am not questioning Major Latimer’s 
loyalty. But neither am I forgetting that his 
wife is also the daughter of Andrew Carey, the 
bitterest and most rancorous Tory in Carolina.” 


Moultrie laughed and resumed his pipe. He 
thought. he understood. ‘Here’s a mare’s 
nest,” said he between puffs. ‘Your memory’s 
failmg you, John. Mrs. Latimer is completely 
estranged from her father. It is notorious that 
he bears her as deep a rancor as he bears Harry 
Latimer himself.” 

“Then why,” asked Rutledge, ‘does she 
visit him?” 

“Visit him?” Again the pipe came from 
between Moultrie’s lips, and having opened 
them to ask that question, they remained apart 
amoment. He screwed up his rugged features 
as he added on a deeper note of incredulity, 

“At Fairgrove?” 

Rutledge shook his head slowly. ‘Not at 
Fairgrove. Here in Charles Town at his house 
in Tradd Street. Fairgrove is in our hands. 
Military necessity obliged us to take possession 
of it at the end of December. Carey was 
infuriated by the action. He denounced it in 
terms which under martial law would almost 
have warranted our hanging him. He was 
constrained as a result to come into town and 
take up his residence on Tradd Street. 
Whether it was from the rage he indulged, or 
from other causes, the gout from which he was 
suffering mounted to his vitals, and for a 
fortnight he lay at the point of death.” 
Rutlédge sighed. “He would probably have 
saved us a deal of trouble had he died, But 
you may have observed, William, that trouble- 
some persons are of an extraordinary and 
tenacious vitality. 


“LTE recovered, and for the past month he 

has steeped himself in affairs, which he 
conducts through his factor, old Featherstone— 
another friend of ours. His ships trade hither 
and thither, exporting the produce of his far- 
ther plantations and other produce acquired 
by purchase. What they wil! import in return 
remains yet to be seen. Whether this com- 
mercial activity is being pursued in quest of 
oblivion of his surroundings or as a mask upon 
some other design of his, I am not prepared 
to say. But I have him under observation, 
William. His only visitors apart from persons 
known to be avowed Tories are a few traders 
from the back country and even farther afield 
—all of them natural objects of. suspicion to 
me. Andnowhisdaughter . . .” Hebroke 
off, his eyes solemn and steady in their glance 
leveled upon Moultrie. “If she were not re- 
siding in your house, it would not give mea 
moment’s thought.” 

Moultrie got up so suddenly that a twinge of 
gout made him sit down again. ‘Nor need it 
give you a moment’s thought as it is.” He was 
contemptuously emphatic, and he rose again, 
more successfully this time. “If she visits her 
father, it means that they’re reconciled at last, 
and for her sake, poor child, I’m mighty glad 
itisso. It isn’t comfortable for a girl to have a 
father’s curse hanging over her, whatever the 
father may be. As for the rest—’ He made 
a broad contemptuous gesture of dismissal. 
“Moonshine!” said he. “But Ill go into it. 
Ill question her.” Abruptly, as if to change 
the subject he added, “Anything else?” 

“Ves. Since you are going to question her, 
ask her if she can tell you anything about a 
fellow.named Neild—Jonathan Neild.” 

‘Who is he?” ° 

“One of her father’s visitors. He’s been in 
Charles Town twice in the last month: once 
while her father was ill, and once again since; 
three days ago, in fact. He calls himself a 
Virginian and a Quaker, and he looks like a 
backwoodsman. I should like to know more 
of Mr. Neild.” 

“But surely men are not suffered to come and 
go here as they please?” 

“Oh, no. Mr. Neild’s papers have been 


‘examined. They are quite in order. He bears 


a pass from Washington, himself.” 
*“And his business here?” 
“To sell tobacco from his plantations.” 
“Why in Charles Town?” 


“Not in Charles Town. To Sir Andrew 
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Carey for export. He claims to have traded 
for years with Sir Andrew Carey, and that he 
has more cause than ever to do so now that 
Charles Town is one of the few ports open.” 

“Faith, he seems to give a clear account of 
himself.” 

“He does, and yet .~. . I distrust him. 
it’s instinctive, I suppose. So if you are 
questioning Mrs. Latimer, ask her to tell you 
what she knows about him.” 

“JT will. But it’s improbable she knows more 
than you do.” He got up. 

“Pll be going.” He stepped to the door, 
leaning heavily upon his cane to ease his 
gouty foot. There he paused and looked back 
at Rutledge. ‘Feeling as you do about 


Carey, why don’t you take him into custody? 
You’ve enough on your mind these days with- 
out such petty worries as this.” 

Again, and very slowly, Rutledge shook his 
head. ‘Not so easy as it sounds. The Tories 
in Charles Town give me trouble enough as it 
is. I don’t want to precipitate an outbreak. I 
don’t want civil war in the town as well as in 
the province.” 

Moultrie found it humorous. ‘‘Gadsmylife!’’ 
he gurgled. ‘It seems the fate of governors of 
Charles Town never to be able to do what they 
should do to keep the peace lest they break it. 
It’s a quaint paradox, John.” 

“Too quaint to be amusing,” said Rutledge, 
who was not easily amused. 


(To be continued) 


Mirandy 


(Continued from page 25) 


for a life pardner, ef you’d han’ ’em to me on 
a silver salver for a Christmus gift. Why, 
some of de mos’ enjoyable times dat me an’ 
Ike has is when we is gwine for each odder, 
hammer and tongs over whedder de money 
shall go into a new beaded georgie dress for 
me, or a crap game at de corner for him. 

“Incomparability of temper! Hoo! Dat 
po’, foolish pair of young geese ought to be 
thankful dat dey’s got hit, instid of tryin’ to 
git de divorsh court to cure dem of hit. Hit 
gives ’em somethin’ to talk about, and dey 
don’t have to set up lak graven images, 
yawnin’ in each odder’s faces becaze each one 
knows whut de odder is gwine to say befo’ 
dey says hit. I tell you, Sis Peruna, and I 
is a sperienced woman, mattermony is one of 
de places where you ought to be grateful for 
small favors.” 

“Sis Mirandy, ma’am,” says Sis Peruna, 
“whut do you think is de reason dat mat- 
termony don’t seem to take lak it did in our 
Pa’s and Ma’s time, when a man and woman 
tied up wid each odder for better or wusser 
and stuck by deir bargain, no matter how 
much wusser hit was?” 

“Well, Sis Peruna,’” I spons, “dey ain’t 
nuthin’ new de matter wid mattermony. Hit’s 
jest de same ole odd-come-short job hit always 
was.. De trubble is wid de way dat folks 
tackles de proposition. Dere never was a 
marriage dat you couldn’t ’a’ made a go of ef 
you had rolled up yo’ sleeves, an’ spit on yo’ 
hands, and gritted yo’ teeth, and put all of 
yo’ backbone, and yo’ wishbone, an’ yo’ heart 
into hit. An’ dere never was a marriage dat 
wouldn’t lan’ on de rocks ef you jest thought 
dat all dere was to mattermony was jest 
gittin’ married, and you set down an’ let it 
go at dat. 

“Why, Sis Peruna, ef dere was any odder 
business in de world dat folks went at as shift- 
less, and wid as little hindsight and foresight, 
an’ dat dey put as little pep into, as dey does 
into mattermony, de sheriff would sell ’em 
out befo’ six months done roll over dere heads. 

“An’ dat’s whut divorsh is. Hit’s de sheriff 
sellin’ out de dreams, an’ de hopes, and de 
love, an’ de plans of dem whut’s done gone 
busted, and closed de do’, and put up de 
shutters on whut would ’a’ been a happy home, 
ef only de pardners had had sense enough, 
and grit enough, to’a’ wukked and made deir 
marriage a success instid of a failure. 

“Dat’s whut’s de matter wid Maud Violet 
an’ Si. Dey ain’t made a hones’ try of mat- 
termony. Dey’s quitters, who has laid down 
when dey foun’ out dat being married ain’t-a 
picnic, nor a world-widout-end love feast. 
Dey’s cowards dat has got cold feet, and dey’s 
running away from trouble instid of gittin’ 
deir backs up aginst de wall, and fightin’ 
hit to a standstill. 

“Co’se hit’s a shock to Maud Violet to fin’ 
out dat she’s married to a he-man instid of 
one of dem movin’ picture heroes. Hit cer- 
tainly did take her on the onsurprise when 


she fin’ out dat Si could be mean, and grouchy, 
and cranky, an’ dat he swore a blue streak 
when de biscuits was heavy, and dat she has 
to corkscrew ev’y penny out of him, an’ so 
she jest th’ows up her hands, an’ says she is 
through, and packs up her duds, and goes back 
home to mother. 

“She don’t buck up and say, ‘Dis heah 
weddin’ ain’t gwine on de skids ef I kin help 
hit. Dey tells me dat dere’s fo’ million dif- 
frunt ways of wukkin’ a man, and I’m gwine 
try ev’y one of ’em ontil I hit de right com- 
bination to Si.’ She don’t say, ‘Ef Si ain’t 
got enough good hard horse sense to act lak 
a grown man instid of a spoilt child, Ill jolly 
him into walkin’ de way I want him to go, 
even ef I has to use up de whole output of de 
Standard Ile Company in greasin’ de path.’ 
No’m. She jest calls hit a day, an’ lights out 
for de divorsh court. 

“An’ Si loafs jest as much on his job of 
makin’ a happy home as Maud Violet 
does. Co’se he gits a jolt, too, when he finds out 
dat Maud Violet ain’t no pin-feathered angel, 
but is jest a human woman, wid foolish, fussy 
ways, an’ dat she’s bossy, an’ is got nerves 
an’ a temper, an’ dat her cookin’ makes him 
shed hongry tears ev’y time he thinks about 
his mother’s. 

“But do Si set down and study Maud Violet, 
and try to find out how to run her, lak he done 
dat new flivver of his’n? Does he try to side- 
step her little peculiarities? Does he give her 
de glad han’ when de dinner is good, an’ she 
is done save on de butcher’s bill? ‘Does he 
soft-soap her along, lak he did when dey was 
a-courtin’? 

“Nawm, dat he don’t! He jest heads oka 
in for trouble. He lambastes Maud Violet 
for ev’ything she do wrong, an’ is as silent 
as de grave about de things "she do right, an’ 
de fust news you knows, dey’s fightin’ lak 
de Kilkenny cats. 

“An’ dat’s why marriage is a failure, Sis 
Peruna. Folks don’t try to make hit a suc- 
cess. 
luck is a mighty handy thing to have aroun’ 
de house, hit don’t take de place of probusness 
an’ elbow grease. Believe me, ef ev’y woman 
would work as hard to keep her husband as ~ 
she did to git him, an’ ef ev’y man tried as 
hard to please his ‘wife as he does to please 
de boss whut is payin’ him eight dollars a day, 
dere wouldn’t be any more failures in matter- 
mony. Ev’y weddin’ would be pay divi- 
dends in happiness. 

“Maybe you’s right,” spons Sis Perunm 
“Hit sho’ly would be de millennium ef you 
knowed beforehand dat mattermony was 
gwine to be a gran’, sweet song, an’ dat de 


pardner of yo’ bosom was shore to stroke your — 


fur de right way, but ef dere wasn’t no chance 
of a fight in hit, maybe hit wouldn’t have 
so much pep to hit. Hit’s not knowin’ whedder 
you’s gwine to hit heaven or hell when you 
gits married dat raises your sportin’ blood, 
an’ sorter makes you take a chance at hit. n 


Dey jest leaves it all to luck, an’ whilst 





HIS is the famous Waterspar 

Varnish test. You have prob- 
ably seen it at a near-by paint and 
varnish dealer’s—a bowl of water 
in which is immersed a panel of 
wood finished with Waterspar 
Varnish. The panel remains under 
water day in and day out for 
months. Water has no effect on 
Waterspar. 


Use Waterspar on your floors 
and furniture. It will make them 
immune from the every-day acci- 
dents—a cup of tea overturned 
on ‘the dining-room table, a vase 
of flowers spilled on the floor— 


PITCAIRN 


Water Spar 


Varnish 


WATERPROOF 
and SOLEPROOF 


accidents that leave ordinary var- 
nish spotted. 


7 Tv 7 


What about those living-room 


hangings? How are you going to 
finish the walls in the nursery? 
Aren’t there a lot of questions that 
you would like to have answered 
by a really expert interior deco- 
rator without paying the fee that 
he would be sure to charge? We 
have prepared a book to answer 
them for you, “What to do and 
How to do it”—a guide to better 
homes. Send ten cents and your 
address. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLAS Ss ee Manufacturers Fy PAI N T 


Paint and Varnish Factories 


Milwaukee, Wis. + Newark,N.J. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Keep them fresh and odorless! 


—with Sunbrite, the ‘double action” cleanser 


It not only scours off the stains 
but also sweetens and purifies 


The first essential for delicious tea or coffee? Every 
good cook knows—a sweet, fresh pot for making it! 


Soap and water and sun used to be the tedious 
steps necessary for real cleanliness—and even then 
stale odors and flavors would creep in. But now 
in one simple cleansing process you can keep your 
coffee and tea pots and all your cooking utensils 
not only stainless and shining but absolutely sweet 
and fresh and odorless! 


Sunbrite does it with its double action power 
to sweeten and purify as it scours and cleans. For 
this cleanser contains an element which destroys all 
taint of stale odors and flavors. It scours thoroughly, 
of course, yet it does not mar by scratching and it 
will not hurt the hands. 


“But double action must cost more,” you think. 
No—price is another of Sunbrite’s unusual advan- 
tages. For it is not a high priced cleanser; in fact, 
it costs a third less than you often pay for a cleanser. 
And to every can is attached a United Profit 
Sharing Coupon! 





No more stale, strong odors in your kitchen 
utensils or about the bathroom fixtures! With the 
same efforts you use to clean and scour, now sweeten 
and purify, in addition—with Sunbrite, the 
““double action’’ cleanser. 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 







Swift & Company 
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“Hungry for 
homemade bread?” 


You know how the whole 
tamily love it. 


The men-folks are always 
hankering for it; the children 
simply cannot get enough 
of it. 


That’s because good home- 
made bread has a better, 
different flavor all its own. 


You can’t buy such 
flavor. 


For a sweet light dough in 

the morning set your sponge 

tonight with YEAST FOAM 
or MAGIC YEAST 


Ask our expert what you 
want to know about bread making 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread 
expert, Department of Agriculture, will 
be glad to answer any question about 
flour, yeast, temperature, mixing, 
kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 


—just the same 
except in name 






Send for FREE booklet 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
. 1742 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





CJ Please send yeast cake Please send me sam- 
for baking and free ple Yeast Foam Tab- 
booklet, ‘The Art of lets, a tonic food for 







) aking Bread.” health. 
ss Nam 
Addres. 
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There has been the 
same sort of progress 
in designing heating 
plants as in design- 
ing electric lamps 


From a painting by | 
Guittermo C. Bourn | 
for ARCO © 1924 


You took 


Wee couldn’t afford to 
keep the old carbon-fil- 
ament bulbs after Mazpa 
lamps were introduced; they 
used too much current for 
the light they gave. 


How about your old- 
fashioned heater—hasn’t 
the time come to take it out, 
too? It burns up almost as 
much money every winter as 
youpaidfor it whenit wasnew. 


Herearethree big money- 
saving facts worth remem- 
bering: 

1. The Institute of Ther- 
mal Research of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company has 


| 


an 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





a 


The Modern Mazpa Lamp 
gives much more light than 
the old carbon lamp and 
uses nO more Current, 


What the Mazpa Lamp 
is to light, the Ipeaut 
Type A boiler is towarmth. 







out your old light bulbs— 


take out your old boiler! 


produced a boiler which is 
to heat what the Mazpa 
Lamp is to light. It gives 
much more and better 
warmth, with a greater saving 
in coal. 


2. the [peat TYPE 
will pay for itself out of coal 
savings in from three to five 


Send for this 
money-saving book 

On a postal card write your name 

and address, giving the number of 


rooms in your house, and mail it to 
the office below. A book will be sent, 
describing the Ipgat Boiler which 
will increase comfort and save money 
in a house like yours. 


DEAL BOILERS 


/AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save tuel 





years. This means you can 
take out your old-fashioned 
heater, have ideal warmth, 
and get your money back. 


3. So clean and handsome 
is the IpEaL TYPE A, that 
it has caused thousands of 
cellars to be cleaned up and 
dressed up—giving the 
home another usable floor. 


Forevery heating need— 
from a little radiator valve 
to a great sectional boiler— 
this Company has a quality 
product specially designed. 
Your heating contractor is 
our distributor; put your 
problem up to him, 
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: ~ Consider these Victrola features 


~ What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from 
the musical repertoire of the world. 

What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only the © 
highest quality could have established the Victrola as the standard by which all 
talking-machines are judged. 

What about cost? The Guenualled Victor plant —the largest and most modern 
in the music industry—is devoted entirely to Victor produets, assuring you the 
utmost value for the price of any Victrola style. 


Mba, oes t 

“My Victor Records shall be my bi- 
ography” said Caruso in an interview 
published some time before his death. 
The statement was made during the close 
association with the Victor Company, 
which existedthroughoutthe greattenor’s 
artistic life. The Victor Records by 
Caruso constitute a library of living 
music without parallel in the history of 
the art. Héar these and you will want 


to hear all: 
Double-faced 





ll O sole mio 
CARUSO paras ee a 
'id—O souverain, o juge, o pére! 
iy A oe La Juive— Rachel! quand du Seigneur {6013 2.00 ‘ 
Victor Artist Fee ae AZO {6015 2.00 ff Victrola No. 100 \} 


Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 

Before Galli-Curci had sung a note to 
any American audience the Victor labor- 
atories in Camden had caught imperish- 
able records of the voice with which she 
was so soon to conquer another conti- 
nent. How well our faith in her was 
justified, how well the public’s judgment 
was founded — these things. are attested 


again by such records as these: 
Double-faced 







© Mishkin 


Dinorah—Ombra | 
Lucia—Mad Scen cene + am 6129 $2.00 Victrola No. 210 
akme— ov’ e ndiana bDruna 4 
GALLLCURCI ee Song ORS ere co i Mehorany 05s 
Mio fa 629 1.50 4 
Victor Artist Caro mio ben 5 





Possession of any Victor Record by 
Kreisler is possession of a masterpiece. 
There is little in violin music that he 
has not explored, humanized, enriched 
with his own knowledge, and recorded 
for the Victor Company. On many of 
his Victor Records, he plays his own 
compositions. Choose for yourself, but 
in your choosing be sure you hear these: 


Se Double-faced 
© Dupont 





, Liebesfreud i : 
KREISLER Le OM. ee Whe Piet 
¥ ctrola - 400 
Vorcken oa § zOS 7.50 5 Matiweany, $250; electric, $290 
The Old Refrain 2 
Victor Artist gpe Grd Re 720 1.50 





“HIS MASTERS, VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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i. ONE who remembers the charm of “The 
Wild Heart” will welcome the news of more 
Emma-Lindsay Squier stories. Her latest series, begin- 
ning next month, is a collection of Indian legends, 
learned from these mysterious people whose ancient 
tribal ceremonies are fast vanishing from the earth 


= ——— 


saying. In November it concerns that problem 
so many families—“Our son—how can we help 
him find his profession??? Fora man who has not found 
his appointed road is never successful. You will find 
a new understanding of parenthood in this article 


Bes BARTON always has something worth 
of 
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A happy luncheon surprise 


Armour’s Star Bacon comes in 


For Crisp whole pieces, parchment wrap- 
October Days ped; or, for your convenience, 
Sealed Seat sliced, uniformly thin, ready for 
Small Whole Beets use, in handy pound and half- 
ener Bran , pound cartons; as pictured on 
Mashed Potatoes _ this page. To insure complete 
eeeeicom bacon satisfaction, insist on 
Grapefruit Salad ‘“‘Armour’s Star.” 
eo a Write to the Department of Food 


Economics, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, for helpful sugges- 
tions on serving Star Bacon. 


as good as “The HAM WHAT AM” 


-stuffed Star Bacon slices 


F ALL the delicious ways of serving bacon, this is one 
() of the most enticing —and one of the easiest to pre- 
pare. Cut narrow pieces of tenderloin steak (or any other 
tender meat); roll in strips of Armour’s Star Bacon, and 
fasten with tiny wooden skewers. Broil slowly in covered 
skillet until the savory juices of the bacon permeate the 
meat, and you have an appetizing blend that’s irresistible. 





For Shortening 
For Frying— 
In Pails 

and Cartons 


g 2 STAR 
LTITMOUrS BACON 
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Let the Majority RULE | 


Your President Y NOON of the fifth day of 
Is November—unless the candi- 
My President dacy of LaFollette keeps either 

Coolidge or Davis from getting 
a majority of the electoral votes—something over one 
hundred million Americans will be calling the successful 
candidate ‘‘Our next President.” Approximately half 
of that number will regret that the other man did not 
win, but their previous day’s conviction that disaster 
would surely follow such an event will not trouble them 
in the least. It is well that it is so; that is the spirit that 
makes America the marvel among nations, the only spirit 
that makes a democracy possible. There is no ignominy 
in such a defeat; there is no particular-triumph in such a 
victory: the one should no more be followed by bitterness 
than the other by undue rejoicing. More people thought 
one way than the other; that is all a victory at the polls 
means. ‘The result proves neither that one side was 
right nor the other wrong. That makes it easy for all of 
us to work together for the common good, using the 
agency that the majority has approved. 


Bet let us make sure that it is a majority. The 
present Administration was chosen by fewer than 
one-third of the possible voters in 1920; in other words, 
more than half of the registered citizens of legal age did 
not take the trouble to vote. These figures include the 
women voters, most of whom had but recently been en- 
franchised, and so the 1920 election can not be considered 
a true criterion of our interest in national affairs. The 
fact remains, however, that such interest had been rapidly 
dwindling before 1920. In 1896, eighty percent of those 
of voting age voted; in 1900, seventy-three percent; in 
1908, sixty-six percent; in 1912, sixty-two percent. 


O IT all comes down to this: the majority no longer 
rules; the minority is choosing the officials, deciding 
upon policies, carrying out programs. If you like that sort 
of thing, all right; take your election-day holiday just 
as a holiday and have a good time. But keep silent 
about the things in government—local, state, and 
national—that you do not like. But really the opposite 
to this is what we should like to see:come about. We 
should like to see an electorate so interested in public 
questions, so concerned for the proper carrying out of all 
electoral mandates, that every voter not incapacitated 
by illness or away from home would vote at all elections. 
It is not those who are voting who are doing the damage; 
it is those who are not interested enough to vote. When 
we are all voting—and studying before we vote—we 
shall have a “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” and we shall not have it until then. 
Women are facing their second presidential election; by 
their votes—or lack of votes—we shall know them. Let 
the majority rule. 


The Heart OAN is the wife of a young working 
of a Big man, whose home is in down-town New 
City York. Their income is very, very 


small for times like these, with no 
left-overs for emergencies. So Joan was in Bellevue Hos- 
pital when her baby was born, and there a few days later 


the doctors discovered a condition that made it necessary 
4 


‘Every Life se 


to amputate both her legs below the knees. Black disaster 
stared the little family in the face when a newspaper 


published Joan’s story and said that $300 would purchase 
artificial limbs for her and a wheel chair. That was all; 
no one was asked to give. Before the day was over 
five times the sum needed was in hand, and as the days 
passed the fund grew until it amounted to more than six 
thousand dollars. As soon as the emergency need was 
met, and it was seen that the tide of sympathy was still 
running strong, plans were made to remove Joan and her 
family permanently from the slums of the city to a home 
in the suburbs. At once a lawyer offered his services for 


the legal details involved in purchasing real estate; 


another man offered a big suburban lot; a wallpaper 
association offered the services of an interior decorator 
to beautify the home; a landscape gardener offered to 
take charge of the flowers and shrubbery. From scores 
of country places put at her disposal, Joan chose -a 
beach-side bungalow for her convalescence, and there as 
this is written the little family is comfortably installed, 


happy in the knowledge that the gifts of strangers—men_ 


and women who never pass by in time of need—have 


placed a wall of refuge round them and thrown a-bright . 


and shining light upon a pathway to the days to come 
that only yesterday looked too dark for human feet to 
follow. ne 
Tomorrow Joan will be forgotten; the city will go 
about its business unperturbed by countless heartbreaks, 
for it takes more often than it gives. But its heart is 
right, and if you can reach it, it will not count what it 
pours out for you. 
AKE a day out of October, a day 
when the woods are aflame with 
color, when the winds are so low 


Has Its 
October 


that the spiders are ballooning, 


and, lying where you can see them ascending while the 
parachute seeds go drifting by, watch until your eyes 


are opened to see larger and plainer things go by—thew 


days with the round of labor until the evening; the sea- 
sons with their joyous waking, their eager living, their 


abundant fruiting, and then their sleeping—for they need © 


to sleep. First the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear, and after that the field of fodder. If so 
with the corn and the seasons, why not so with life? 


And what of it all could be fairer, or more desirable than. 


its October?—to lie and look out across some sunlit 


meadow to a field of fodder cut and shocked against the ° 


winter with one’s own hands!” ot 

So wrote Dallas Lore Sharp in this magazine eleven 
years ago this month.- The charm of his words has never 
left us; his picture of autumn fields is unforgettable—at 
least it is to one who has ever been a part of it himself. 
Try 3* yourself, you who ‘have been deprived of days 
lived in the fields of corn. But if the spirit of the times 
won’t let you go that far, you can at the very least do 
this, observe that only the fields that were tended— 
planted and plowed and fended—have produced things 


worth harvesting. All the glory of the autumn—a glory | 
that surpasses that of any other season—is lost upon you | 


if it does not teach you this. 


WiiuiaM Freperick BicELow, Epiror 


. The New 


_ which follows the Paris fashions of 


—~Feanklin Simon sco 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 






Introducing 
For Mademoiselle 


(74 lo 20 years) 
The New 
Bramley Fashions 


Registered in the U.S, Patent Office 







For FALL 
AND WINTER 








PATENT PENDING IN THE 
U. S. PATENT OFFICE ON 
. BRAMLEY DRESS, COAT 
AND SuiT DESIGNS. OUR 
RIGHTS WILL BE FULLY 
ENFORCED. 










ramley Suit 


(Patent Design Pending) 
THREE-Prece MopeEt 


Model 501—A new long-coat suit of 
wool suede cloth, inrusset, navy blue, 
cranberry red, green or black with 
smart banding of Japanese mink fur 
on collar, cuffs and front of coat. The 
straightline dress— a smart costume 
in itself, has a long tunic of chenille 
chiffon in harmonizing tones, and the 
coat lining is bordered 88 00 


with the same fabric. 


The New. Bramley [ress 


(Patent Design Granted by the U.S. Patent Office) 
Or Kasumir JERSEY 
Model 503 —A youthful two-piece 


model of kashmir jersey with a smart 
stitched design on the overblouse 





The New. Bramley Coat 


(Patent Design Pending) 


With Natura Muskrat Fur 


Model 505 —Of fine quality wool 
suede velour in brown, taupe, russet, 
green or black. The large collar, 
deep cuffs and wide front facings of 
selected natural muskrat fur are as 
smart as they are luxurious. Silk 


lined and warmly 


interlined. 18.0 





Model 501a—Bramiey Hat of felt and 
velvet in black or colors. 15.2 


Model 503a—Bramley Hat of felt and 
velvet, felt bow at side. fei 


buttons by placing one at every cross- 
ing. Pleated skirt on bodice top. In 
navy blue with red or self stitchings, 
henna with navy blue, green with 
bronze or Copenhagen Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1924, 
blue with tan. 30. 00: by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 


New Book of Fifth Avenue Fashions for Fall and W inter Now Ready, Write for Your Copy. 


In using advertisements see page 6 5 


Model 505a — Bramiexy Pompon Hat 
of duvetyn in black or colors. 15,0 
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Every article advertised in Goop HovuseE- 


KEEPING carries with it a@ money-back 
guarantee. You have the guarantee 


whether the article is susceptible of some 
laboratory test or not. All household 
appliances, food products, and toilet 
preparations have been tested and ap- 
proved by the Department of Household 
Engineering or the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, maintained by 
Goop Housrkrertne. These are marked 
with a star (4%). The examinations are 
technical and practical, the tests being 
- made under the supervision of experts. 
Every article advertised which cannot by 
its nature, be tested, bears the same 
money-back guarantee if the advertise- 
we ment appears in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Bombay, Gateway toIndia...A babelof religions. 
A kaleidoscope of nationalities... Fakirs who lie on 
sharp nails. Monkey- priests. Colorful bazars, dis- 
playing untold wealth in gems and jewels. Taj Mahal, 


Burning Ghauts at Benares, where Brahmins come 


to die. 10,000 Hindus bathing along a mile of the 
Ganges...And thus, on through India. India, the 
gorgeous, India, the glittering. India, the fanatical; 





ARS of wishing and waiting—for Magic 
Year! And then, a Canadian-Pacific Cruise 

.... You go sailing the seven seas! Leisurely, 
joyously! Guided only by romance, and a chart 
which notes the Gateway Ports of the World. 


Gateway Ports? Yes, just that! Your great pri- 
vate yacht pokes into Haifa and you discover 
the Holy Land. It slips into Bombay—and you 
go adventuring through India. Days at sea. 
Days on shore. Until you have made the circuit 
of the world’s most fascinating lands. You have 
met their peoples, bought their treasures, lived 
their history, and inhaled their atmosphere. 

For months, life is a glowing, glorious ro- 
mance. You get new health, new ambition. You 
enter that envied inner circle, the citizens of 
the world. 


Will this be your Magic Year? Why not? 


“the most perfect materialized dream of man”. The 


; G 1C year | Will 1925 be yours ? 


India, the mystical. 


Canadian-Pacific arranges everything. It pro- 
vides a luxurious Empress liner, and its own 
world-wide organization. And the cost? That 
should not count—yet it is no more than stay- 
ing at home in comparable luxury. 

Where these gateway ports are, what they 
lead to, how the cruises are arranged—all is 
told in fascinating literature. Write, phone, call 
offices listed below. Personal service if desired. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
from New York, January 14th, 130days. Return- 
ing via Panama. “Empress of France.” (Chosen 


for voyages by Lord Renfrew—the Prince of 


Wales.) 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


from New York, February 9th, 62 days. “Empress 
of Scotland.” (Her fourth cruise in these waters.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. - Boston, 405 Boylston St. - BUFFALO, 160 Pearl St. - Cuicaco, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. - CrncINNATI, 201 Dixie Term. Bldgs 
- CLEVELAND, 1040-Prospect Ave. - DETROIT,1239 Griswold St.- DuLuTH,Soo Line Depot - KANSAS City, 601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. - Los ANGELES, 605 So. Spring St. 
_ MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd Ave., So, + NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. - ST. Lous, 420 Locust St. - PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at15th - PITTSBURGH, 340 Sixth Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 55 Third St.- SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St. - SEATTLE, 608 Second Ave.- TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave.» WASHINGTON, D.C,,1419 New York Ave. 
IN CANADA—MonTREAL, 141 St. James St. - St. Joun, N. B,, 4o King St. - WINNIPEG, 364 Main - TORONTO, Canadian Pacific Bldg. - VANCOUVER.- 


Canadian Pacific R. R. Sta:— OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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The School Department 





ASSOCIATION OF 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Why.the Military School 


for Your Boy? 


Init1ative, responsibility, self-confidence plus 
a sturdy physique and erect carriage. See July 
and August, 1924, Good Housekeeping for com- 
plete discussion. 

The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


















CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Safety—Health—Happiness. 
For Youngsters from 6 to 14, 


Sympathetic, Watchful, Intelligent 
Guidance. Home Care and Training. 
Capable, Motherly House-matrons. 
Women TeachersinElementary Grades, 
Open air sleeping porches. Outdoor 
life in Sunny Southern California. 
Military training 
for the Little Fellows. 
No boys over 14 admitted. 
No High School pupils. 


Send in application early. 
Beautiful catalogue and view book. 
Send for it. 

Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
R.F. D. No. 7, Box 946 —_ Los Angeles, Calif. 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uniy. of 

California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian influences. 

Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, July 1- 

Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Capt. THos. A. Davis. 
Cau., San Diego, Pacific Beach Sta., Box G. 


Girls’ Collegiate School pogiis September 


begins September 
25th. Accredited. Offers General, College Preparatory, 
Special Courses—2 years post-graduate work, vocational, 
cultural. Beautiful Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a 
reality. Miss Parsons and Miss DpnNBN, Principals. 


Cau., Los Angeles, 1008 West Adams Street. 





The Bishop’s School 


For Girls. Upon the Scrippe Foundation. Intermediate. 
General, College Preparatory. Music. Art. Outdoor life, 
Athletics. 16 miles from San Diego. Catalog. 


CAROLINE SEELY CUMMINS, A.M. Vassar, Headmistress, 
CALIFORNIA, La Jolla, Box 10. 


CONNECTICUT 


St. Margaret’s 
School 


Founded 1875 











Waterbury, Conn. 










Successful preparation for all colleges. 
Special emphasis upon music and art. 
Secretarial, Domestic Science and General 
Courses. Limited enrollment. 


Athletics—A vital part of the school life. 
Conveniently situated two and one half hours 


from .New York City. 
Booklet on request. 


Afberta C.iedells Ai Metriacipal 








a Sympathetic and thorough 
Litchfield School training of young boys for 
preparatory schools of national repute. Primary through 
first-year high school. Well appointed, 65-acre estate 
in the hills of historic Litchfleld. Altitude 1200 feet, 
Catalogue on request. Bare EVERwTT SanoKa. 

Conn., Litchfield, Box 600. 





rs ae Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New 
Glen Eden York. For high-school girls or grad- 
uates. Usual studies. elective; also music, art, stagecraft, 
domestic science, secretarial, riding, dancing. Small 
classes; athletics; social culture. Superb buildings, 12 
acres. For catalogue and views address 

Conn., Stamford. REGISTRAR OF GLEN EDEN, 


The Ely School oy 


For Girls. In One hour from New 


York. 


the country. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Marjorie Webster School of 
Expression and Physical Education 


2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. Fall school 
opens Sept. 22, Day and Night School. Dormitory. Catalogue. 
D. C., Washington, 1409G Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 


=" = £ ea io: 
Colonial School For Girls Beautiful location 
ital. High School, College Preparatory, Collegiate, Do- 
mestie Science, Secretarial courses, Music, Art and 
Expression. Well ordered home and social life. Athletics, 
Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Prin. 

D. C., Washington, 1531 Eighteenth St., N.W. 











ILLINOIS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Two year 
Normal Course and B. P. E. Course. 
Dormitory for women. Fall Term Sept. 15. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. G.H.10 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 



















Fairmont 
School for Girls. 25th year. Preparatory, Two-year 
College, Music, Secretarial, Expression, Domestic 


Science, Costume Design, Art. Educaticnal Advantages of 
National Capital Utilized. Address PRINCIPAL 





D. C., Washington, 2105 S St., N.W. 
Gunston Hall 
A school for girls. Est. 1892. Preparatory and aca- 


demic courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. 

D. C., Washington, 1922 Florida Ave. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. Advantages of city and country. High 
School and Collegiate forms. Household Science and Arts. 


Secretarial branches. Music, Expression and Modern 
Languages. Athletics. Address TH SECRETARY. 
D. C., Washington, Oakcrest. 





= f A Select School for 
Immaculata Seminary Gine’snd Youn wp 
Women in Suburban Washington. College Preparatory, 
special and practical courses. Two years of recognized 
work for high school graduates. Music, Art, Oral Ex- 
pression, Home Economics, Physical Education. Address: 
D. C., Washington, 4260 Wisconsin Ave. The Secretary. 


National Park Seminary 
For Girls. Washington, D. C. Suburbs. The funda- 
mentals of college training in a 2-year diploma course, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economies, Catalog on request. 
Jas. E, AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

MARYLAND, Forest Glen, Box 177. 


Chevy Chase School A school for the girl of 


today and_ tomorrow. 
Courses; Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D. C., Washington, Cheyy Chase School, Box G. 


GEORGIA 


Brenau College Conservatory Sct? 35 


states; foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stand- 
ard A.B, course; special advantages in music, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical culture, 31 buildings, swimming, 














boating, horseback riding, etc. Catalog and illustrated 
Ga., Gainesville, Brenau, Box M. book. 

° AAs , One of _ the 
Georgia Military Academy ovine" most 


Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools. Open nine months 


Two years graduate and college work. | 





Chicago Normal School of Physical 
. For Women. (Accredited. ) Stron 
Education freyuty, Splendid dormitories ae 
year Normal Course. Classes now starting. Students 
will be accepted until Oct. 1, 1924. we ee 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Dept. 24. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 


All branches of Music and Dramatie Art. We own our 
theatre, studios and dormitory, located opposite Lake 
Shore Drive. _We graduate large professional classes. 
(llustrated catalogue free. Students may start at any time. 
ILuinois, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 44. 


National Kindergarten and Elemen- 


39th year. (Accredited.) Students 
tary College will be accepted as late as Oct. 1, 


1924. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories on 
College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views, 
Inuinors, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blyd., Dept. 82. 


a College preparatory, general high 
Ferry Hall school and advanced courses. Special 
instruction_in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. In a well-known suburb on Lake Michigan, 28 
miles from Chicago. For catalog, address 

Miss ELotsp R. TREMAIN, Principal. 
Inuu., Lake Forest, Box 315.- 
For Girls and Young 


Frances Shimer School '* Geass 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Kco- 
nomics. 72nd year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 9 
buildings. New College dormitory. Separate building for 
younger girls, Term opened September 10th, 1924, Catalog. 

ILL., Mt. Carroll, Box 617. Rav. WM. P. MoKrp, Dean. 


»o. shore Nurses’ School 22" sees 


= learning 
Nursing Profession. Excellent salaries for Our graduates. 
Paid while you study at this State Accredited school. 
One year high school or equivalent. For Catalog, address: 
Mrs. N. Len, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS, Chieago, 1204 Stevens Building. 


INDIANA “ 
Culver Military Academy 


Famous everywhere for thorough training in preparation 
for college or business. Send for copy of catalog deserib- 
ing system and splendid equipment. 


Inp., Culver, The Headquarters. 


Tudor Hall School $2, iso" i 
eges. 


General course for girls not going to college. 






































in regular session and two months, July and August, | Unusual opportunities in Music and Art, Wireproot 
Camp Highland Lake, near Hendersonville, N. C. For | buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Horseback 
catalog, address Cou. J. C. WOODWARD. riding. For catalog address Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, 
Ga., College Park. Inp1IaNA, Indianapolis. Principal. 
I College for Women. Standard Collegiate Courses. Music, 
> : a art press Departaionty: Se ee es 
] 49° school curriculum. Gymnasium, Swimming, ng, Tennis. 
\ ogue School of Fashion Art For illustrated bulletins address, The SECRETARY 
Professional Courses. Individual Progress. Costume INDIANA, _St._Mary-of-the-Woods, Box _190: 
Design. Fashion Illustration. Dept. 738. 


Iuu., Chicago, 116 So. Michigan Blvd. 


= For girls. 41st year. Academic, 
Star rett School college preparatory and Junior 
College courses. 


Co-operative with University of Chicago. 
Prepares for all colleges. A Home School in our own 
modern fireproof buildings. Located on Chicago’s finest 
Park Boul. Fall Term starts September 24, 
Inu., Chicago, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Dept. 26. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Where Students Succeed. Offers Students and Teachers ex- 

ceptional opportunities for intensive study. | Special and Aca- 

demic Courses in all branches of Music, Dramatic Art and 

Languages. Rates reasonable. Let our Catalogue help vou. 
Ky., Louisville, 244 W. Broadway. 








ILLINOIS 





DOMESTIC ARTS and SCIENCE 


UR one-year 
courses in 
Homemaking and 
Institutional Man- 
agement which in- 
clude instruction 
in Cookery, Market- 
ing, Household 
Management, Sew- 
ing, Dressmaking, 
and Millinery, etc., 
are invaluable to any 
girl or woman. Inten- 


sive specialized 
courses, also. 





The school residence for students is situated 
directly across from Lincoln Park in one 
of the finest residential districts. 


THE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 





ERE you will en- 
joy the most ex- 
pert instruction 

in Home Economics. 
Ours is one of the few 
recognized Homemaking 
Schools in the Middle 
West and is conducted 
not for pecuniary profit. 


Fall Term Opens October 1 
Catalog Upon Request 
Address: 

Miss Lillian A. Kemp, 
Director, 

Bex 2—6 No. Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


C MARYLAND 


Th. Among the foremost 
Tome School for Boys schools in America. 
Preparation for leading universities. Separate depart- 
ment for boys under high-school age. Campus of 190 
acres. Heavy endowment permits low tuition rate. For 
catalog address : Murray P. BrusH, Ph.D. 


Mp., Port Deposit. 

: A modern, wel. equipped School 
Garrison Forest for Girls on a country estate in 
the beautiful Green Spring Valley, near Baltimore. College 
Preparatory, General Finishing, Intermediate, and Special 
Music and Art Courses. For catalog and views address 

Miss Mary Monorigerry Livineston, Principal. 
Maryland, Garrison, Box G 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 


A complete course on the care 
_and management of the home and 
family prepares for the position of 
home executive. Unusual training 
in music with concert work. Secre- 
tarial, Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Horse- 
back riding a feature. 


WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Booklets on application 
Guy M. Winstow, Ph. D., Principal 
Cuartes F. Towne, A. M., Assoc. Principal 
120 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 





Founded ’79. Two-year resi- 


Burdett College dent courses (College grade) ; 


Business Administration; Accounting; Secretarial. A 
training for young men and women of executive calibre. 
Also shorter business courses. Graduates in demand. Send 
for special catalogue to Invin LINDABURY, Reg. 

MAss., Boston. 

TT: An endowed school for boys whose parents 
Williston desire the best in education and care at a 
reasonable cost. Preparation for all colleges. Junior 
School for young boys. 

Address ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
Mass., Easthampton, Box D. 


Howard Seminary 


42d year. A famous old New England country school for 
girls. Preparation for college with special intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. Extensive grounds. 
All sports. Mr. and Mrs. Grorer W. Emprson, Principals 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, 14 Howard Street. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course, A.B, degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. . 
Rey. SamMunu V. Coin, D.D., LL.D., President, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


Edith TANS Noyes School 


Oral English Drama Character Education 





s Axalyeis and Interpretation of Literature, 
. Voice, Diction. 8 
Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production. Modern Art Technique, 
Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 


Personal Culture, Individual Develop- 
ment and Balance, Psychology, Pedagogy, 
* French (Yersin Method). 


Seventeenth year opens September 29. 


‘Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


BRADFORD 
ACADEMY 


122nd year 
















30 miles from Boston. 





Courses 


Two years’ Junior College. 
Three years’ College Preparatory. 


Special — Art, Music, Expression, 
Houshold Arts. Address 


Miss Marion Coats, A.M., Principal. 
Bradford, Mass. 











Kendall Hall 


For girls. Unquestioned scholastic standards. 
tional physical advantages. 


Mr. and Mrs. CHaruys P. KmnpAtt. 
Mass., Pride’s Crossing, Box 50. 


Northampton School for Girls 


Fcur Year Preparatory Course for Smith College. 
Year Intensive Course for High School Graduates. All 
Sports. Tutoring Session begins August 25. For Catalog 
address Mrs. V. N. Luota, Secretary. 
MassaCHUSETTS, Northampton, Box G. 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 
in cookery and household technique for home and vooa- 
tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet. 
Miss ALIop BraDLbEy, Principal. 
Mass., Boston, 30 Huntington Ave. 


Standish Manor girls. Individual Instruction. 


Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Healthfu) 
location. Outdoor and water sports. 30-acre estate. 
ALICE M. Myers, Principal, 
HazEL G. CULLINGFORD, Asst. Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek College Kellogg School of Phys- 


ical Education. Schocl 
of Nursing. School of Home Economics. Each affiliated 
with famous Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual 
facilities for practical experience. For catalogue address: 
REGISTRAR, Battle Creek College, 
Micu., Battle Creek, Box 743. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


5lst year. One of the finest Conservatories in the 
West. Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory. Public 
School Music and Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees 
conferred. Catalog free. Students may start now. 
Miou., Detroit, 5035 Woodward Ave., Dept. 4. 


Parkside Home School 


A home school for the care and training of children retarded 

in development; also nervous children. Work adapted to 

bring out latent abilities. Special attention to speech 

defects. MARION MarsuH, M.D., Principal. 
MICHIGAN, Muskegon, Dept. G. 


MINNESOTA 


Northwest Institute of Medical 
For Wi . An int i 6 s 's 
PRE NROLOS Ve ranc Honen te Deete ae hen 


laboratory work. An ideal profession with excellent re- 
muneration, Many positions open. Address Dept. A for 
MINN., St. Paul. catalogue. 


MISSISSIPPI 


ie By-the-Sea. A Junior college for young 
Gulf Park women. National patronage. Two 
years college, four years high school. All new build- 
ings. Ideal climate—land and water sports the year 
’round. Address GULF ParRK COLLEGH, 
Miss., Gulfport, Box L. 
Send us the 


Gulf Coast Military Academy §n7."s,the 


will return you the Man. Study, Athletics, Water Sports, 
America’s Great Open Air School on the Gulf—a year 
around school. Small Classes, College-bred Faculty. Sep- 
arate department and campus for boys 8 to 15. Helpful 

Miss., Gulfport, R. 4. catalogue free. 


MISSOURI 
Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through carefully 
co-ordinated military and. academic training. Equipment 
and faculty exceptional. For catalog address k 
Cot, E, Y. Burton, Pres. 
Missourt, Mexico, Box 123. 


Lindenwood College 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard Col- 
lege for Young Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year 
courses. Home Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 
138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 
Mo., St. Charles, Box 824, J. L. Rommer, President. 


KemperMuilitary School fountea. i8tt. 


Excep- 





One 








A special school for backward 












































Trains for leader- 
ship by a comprehensive system of athletics, military and 
general activities that reach every boy. An Honor System 
that builds character. High Schoo] and. Junior College. 
For catalogue address : 

Mo., Boonville, 726 Third St. 





NEW JERSEY 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


“A good school for Girls.’’ Full information on request. 
President R. J. Trevorrow. 
N. J., Hackettstown, Box 54. 
B la i r A College Preparatory 
Founded 1848. Imposing buildings, fully 
equipped. Thorough instruction. Lower School for 
younger boys. Endowed. Write for catalog. 
JOHN C, SHarPn, LL.D., Headmaster. 
N. J., Blairstown, Box R. 


Bordentown Military Institute 








School for Boys. 





Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 40th year. Catalog. 


Cou. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 
N. J., Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Drawer C-27. 


Peddie For the all-around education of manly boys. 





Athletic sports, 60 acre campus. Prepares 
for all the best colleges. Moderate rates. Forms include 
two Grammar and four High School Grades. 59th year. 


Rocrer W. SwrTLanD, Headmaster. 
N. J., Hightstown, Box 10-J. 
New 


The Training School at Vineland 2, 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally, Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory. $900 per annum. E. R. JOHNSTOND, Director. 
C. EMERrson Nasu, Superintendent. 

New Jersey, Vineland, Box 406. 
The “‘school with 


Freehold Military School Phe , school with 


touch,’’ for 80 earnest, young boys. Military to suit young 

boy needs—manly bearing, orderliness, promptitude. Su- 

pervised study and play. Fine school spirit. All athletics. 

Catalog. Address Masor Cuaruus M. Dunoan. 
N. J., Freehold, Box 100. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Military Institute 








A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.0.'T, C. Outdoor life the year round. 


Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 
N. M., Roswell, Box G. Cou. J. C. TRourMAN, Supt. 








NEW YORK CITY 


\t.. Theatre 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 


ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING. 
Play production. Students afforded 
N. Y. appearances and experience with 
stock players at Alviene Art Theatre. 
For catalogue (state study desired) to 
Secretary, 43 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Ex- 
tension 30. 









DIRECTORS 
Alan Dale 
Wm. A. Brady 
Henry Miller 
Sir John 

Martin-Harvey 
J. J. Shubert 
Marguerite Clark 
Rose Coghlan 


Day and Boarding. West 72d 
Scudder School gf “Near we sias Drive. 
1. High School. 2. Secretarial. 3. Household Arts. 








4. Social Welfare and Community Service. 5. Music— 
all branches. Attractive student homes. Athletics, 
Address Miss G, H. Souppmr. 
N. Y. City, 244 W. 72d St. 





Institute of Musical Art 

Frank Damrosch—Director. Endowed. All branches of 

music. Conducted only for students of real musical 

ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. Q. 
New York, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd 8t. 


The Commonwealth School 


Of Home Making and Community Subjects. 
course one year. Also part time courses. 
New York City, 136 BE. 55th St., Box G. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women. 33rd Year. Textile Designing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decora- 
tion. Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory Courses. 
Positions and Orders filled. 

City. 160 Lexington Avenue. 





Regular 





Nnw 





YorkK 

Prospect eights Fidspital 7 $20 Broke 

located twenty minutes from theatre and shopping dis- 

trict, New York City, offers a 244 year course in Nursing 

to young women having one year or more High School. $15 

and $20 per month, uniforms furnished. Apply to DrrEc- 
N. Y., BKlyn., 775 Washington Ave. [Tor OF NURSING 


e NEW YORK ; 
St. John’s School 


Prepares Boys for College and Business, Small classes. 
Military training. Athletics. Separate school for boys 
under 13. 








WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Prin. 
N. Y., Ossining-on-Hudson. 


Ithaca Academy of Public School Music. As- 


sociated with the famous Ith- 


aca Conservatory of Music. Supervisors of Music. Train- 
ing courses approved by State Education Dept. Fah 
term begins September 26th. For catalogue address 


ALBERT EDMUND Brown, Dean. 
N. Y., Ithaca, 307 DeWitt Park. 


St. Faith’s School 


A Country School For Girls. F 
Science, Music, Vocational Guidance, Athletics. 


advantages at moderate cost. 
: Rev. Cuas. H. L, Forp. 


College Preparatory, Home 
Excellent 


N. Y., Saratoga. 


The Castle 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls. 
Separate school for young girls. 





All departments. 


NEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 9317. 
In using advertisements see page 6 9 


NEW YORK 





PREPAREDNESS 
HIS famous Acad- 


for educational thor- 
oughness and whole- 
some military training, 
offers your son excep- 
tional advantages. 


34th Year. College Preparatory, com- 
mercial and manual coursés; Junior School, 
with separate building, teachers and house 
mother. Supervised athletics and study, 
Infantry, Cavalry and Cadet Band. No finer 
location in the East. 

New York Military Academy 


Cornwatt-on-Hupson, New York 
Brig,-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, D.S. M., Supt, 








The Knox School for Girls 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
Varied Outdoor Life. Modern Fireproof Building. 
Tllustrated Booklets and Catalog on Request. 
Mrs. Russe_u. HovueHtron. 
N. Y., Cooperstown, Box G, 
Pensnad a A For Girls. 56th year. In 
Ossining School beautiful Westchester, 30 miles 
from New York. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, 
Music, and Economie Courses. Post Graduate Department. 
Separate school for younger girls. Jllustrated year book 
on request. Ciara C. FuLLER, Principal. 
N. Y., Ossining, Box 10Q. 


> e ae SEDC MERE 
Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital as?v4 
24-year course in general nursing with special training in 
medical and surgical work, at Post Graduate Hospital, to 
young women of good standing who have had 1 year in high 
school or its equivalent. Address YONKERS HOMEOPATHIC 

N. Y., Yonkers, Park Avenue. Hosp. AND MATHRNITY. 


Ss NORTH CAROLINA 




















emy, distinguished | 





PENNSYLVANIA 


fas Select country school for young 
Sunny Gables children—girls 3-14, boys 3-3. 


Charming, healthful location with happy home life, inti- 
mate care and attention. Music, French, Rhythmic 
Dancing. Outdoor play and games. Trained nurse, 
Miss M. MacMorrkrip, Principal. 

Pa., Lansdale. 

> an A college with modern dormitories 
Cedar Crest and equipment, attractive suburban 
site, congenial campug life. Degree and certificate curses. 
Liberal Arts, A.B. ; Secretarial. Science, B.S.S.; Household 
Arts, B.8.; Musie and Expression, A.B. New Department 


in Religious Education and Social Service. 
Pa., Allentown, Wm. Q. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


5 7 i 
Chestnut Hill Academy: Fae deae 


Preparation for college or teehnical schools. Small classes. 
Complete athletic equipment. Indoor tennis, basketball 
cage. Athletic training required. Horseback riding. 

T. R. Hyp, M.A., Yale, Headmaster. 
Pa., Chestnut Hills, Box 20. 


The Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital 


offers a three years’ Course of Training in the Art of Nurs- 
ing. The opportunities afforded are excellent for fitting 
young women for this important work, Those completing 
the Course are eligible for State Registration in Pa. 

Pa., Pittsburgh. Write Dinecrress. or Nurseks. 


Bishopthorpe Manor School 

For Girls. In mountains near N. Y. C, Graduates enter 

all certificate colleges without exams, H. 8. & Jr. College 

Music; Art; Dom. Sci.; Costume Design; Int. Dee.; 

Secretarial. New Gym and pool. Rate $800. Catalog. 
Pa., Bethlehem. Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Wyant. 


: Founded 1851. For young women. 
Darlington Develops personality, vitality, effi- 
ciency. 


Sixty-acre estate, Personnel Engineering, Secre- 
tarial, Domestic Science, Physical Edueation, Cultural 
Arts and. College Preparatory courses. All sports. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Catalog, CHRISTINE F. Bru, 

Pa&., West Chester,. Box 604. Prin. 


» Wildclif? 


4 : 

Sa ; The graduate school of 

-- The Mary Lyon School 
\ 


A two-year course of selective college 
subjects. Special work in Music, Art, 
Literature, Dramatic Art, Secretarial 
Training, Home-making. Located in 
a college town outside Philadelphia. 
Horseback riding, all outdoor sports. 
New gymnasium with 60-foot, white- 
tiled swimming pool. Catalog. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 
Box 1506, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Also The Mary Lyon School, college 

preparatory, and Seven Gables, 
irls 6-12. 
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Snyder Schoo 


for Boys 
College Preparatory General Courses 


Fall and Spring in the MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA ON 
LAKE JUNALUSKA 
Winter, January through April on CAPTIVA ISLAND, FLORIDA, 
NEAR ForT MYERS 


Separate Group for Young Boys. 
Write for Illustrated Booklets, ‘‘Keeping Ahead in 


College Preparations,’’ Year Round School’’ 


CLARENCE E. SNYDER, 935 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, I. 
Bingham Military School frunted 1703. A 
-patronage, College preparatory and_ general courses. 
R. O. T.-C. Unit. Superb location in world renowned 
climate. Upper and Lower Schools. Send for catalog. 
N. C., Asheville, Box G. 


OHIO- 
Miami Military Institute 


College Preparatory. Military training for phystleal 
growth and mental direction. Rates conservative. Catalog. 
Cov. ORvVON GRavr Brown, Pres. 
Onto, Germantown, Near Dayton, Box 242. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories, 
Send for brochure to 

BpertHa Banr, Director. 
Onto, Cincinnati, 2607-2687 Highland Avo. at Oak St. 


aN Distinctive boarding school. Limited to 
Glendale 50 young women, admitted on finest ere- 
dentials. Junior College, high school and_ special 
courses, Fully accredited. Many advantages, activities, 
sports. Flat rate $1000, includes music. 
Dr. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres. 
Ouro, Glendale (Suburban to Cincinnati), Box 7. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Weinain . wee 87th year, In the 
Carson Long Institute mountains, 5% hours 
from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught 
how to learn, how to labor, how to live. College preparatory. 
Separate Junior School, Military training. Supervised 
Study Hour. Individual Instruction. Character Building 

Pa., New Bloomfield, Box C, (Supreme. Terms, $400. 














(Incorporated). 
Noted Faculty. 














Rydal The Junior Department of the Ogontz School. 
J A Home Schcol for Girls 9 to 14. A teacher 
of strong personality, who has had unusual success in 
training little girls, is in charge. Enrollment is limited. 
Write for catalog. 
Miss Apppy A. SUTHERLAND. 
Pa., Montgomery County, Rydal. 





| The Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not 

going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 

Address SPORETARY. 
Pa., Birmingham, Box 110. 


Gilfillan Rural Kindergarten 


the country for little girls, 18 acre estate, private lake, 
unique living quarters. Nutritious food, dairy, Dlayground, 
eompetent instructors. Christian influences, Individual care 
with love and mothering. $50.00 per month. Summer camp. 

Pa., Paoli, Spring Lake Farm. Mare. Many H. GInFiLian. 


Miss Woods’ Schools 


Exceptional Children can be successfully developed by 
individual training. Boys. Girls. Little Folks. Three 
separate schools, 230 acres. Booklet. 
Mo.Lim Woops Haes, Principal. 
Pa., Langhorne, Box 170. 





A home 
school in 








Pennsylvania Military College 


103 years of service. College courses and degrees in Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. Separate 
preparatory school for younger boys. a 
CHARLES E. Hyatt, President, 
Pa., Chester, Box 155. 


Harcum-School. ior Girls. Tesrersh:) cclless 


D8, VAa 
tion; or special study. Musio, art. Athletics, riding. 
New building, large grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Catalog. 
Mrs, Epiru Haroupr Harovum, B.L., Head of School. 
Mrs. L. May Wiuuis, B.P., Principal. 


Pa., Bryn Mawr, Box G. 


Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women. Wounded 1742. Junior School; Seminary, 


College. B.A, and B.S. Music, Art, Home Economics, 
Expression. Non-Sectarian. Catalog and Book of Views 
on Request, President, R. RrimMmrR. 


Pa., Bethlehem, Box G. 


RHODE ISLAND 








Wyoming Seniinary See ees 
bullding. 


College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 
80th year. Plant $1,000,000. Endowment $600,000. 
Catalog. L, L., Spracus, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 

a oat 179th year. 106 Girls. In the far 
Linden Hall famed garden spot of Pennsylvania. 
Attractive and Wholesome Home Life. Gymnasium and 
Pool. Preparatory, General, Home Economics, Art, 
Music, Secretarial, Post Graduate. Outdoor Sports. Sep- 
arate Junior School. Illustrated Catalog on request. 

Pa., Lancaster Co., Lititz, Boxlll. F.W.StTpnaeu, D.D. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


R. I. HOSPITAL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


500 bed hospital, beautifully located. Modern nurses’ 
home. Wel! equipped laboratory, lecture and demon- 
stration rooms. inimam educational requirement, 


two years of high school, higher education preferred. 


Classes admitted twice a year, September and 
Vebruary. Write for a’descriptive booklet. 


Address Supt. of Nurses 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


Mountain climate, 








- SOUTH DAKOTA ~ 


| For Girls. Junior College, 
All Saints School fully ‘accredited High School, 
Lower School. Episcopal. 


39 years of high ideals: of 
culture, scholarship, character. Small classes. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. Athletics, swimming. For cata- 
log, address Miss EuN1op PEasopy, Principal, tie 

S. D., Sioux Falls. re 





TENNESSEE rH 


* 


Ward-Belmont nich 


For Girls and Young Women. Offers a six year course.of 

study embracing two years of college. Meets exacting 

demands of a most discriminating patronage. Yor in- 

formation address The SECRETARY. “ 
TENN., Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 6, 


VIRGINIA 
College 


Chatham Episcopal Institute J, 2paratomy’ 


for girls. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Secretarial. 15 acres, All athletics. Terms 
moderate. Bishop of Diocese of Southern Virginia—Presi- 
dent of Board. Catalogue address ANNID MARION POWRLL, 

Virainia, Chatham, Box 15. A.M., Principal. 


Fork Union Military Academy $entza! 


Virginia 
location, easily accessible. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness, With military training. Strong faculty of Christian 
masters. $200,000 recently spent on new barracks, gymna- 
sium, etc. Aided and inspected by War Dept. R.0.T.C. 
27th year. Send for catalog. Address the PRESIDENT. 
Va., Fork Union, x 


ee 
Warrenton Country School £% Girls. Gol: 
and general course. French, the language of the house. 
Planned to teach girls how to study, ‘to inculeate habits 
of order and economy. Fixed rate. Music, Drawing and 
Riding—only extras. Separate building for little girls, 
Va., Warrenton, Box 6, Mun. Lea M. Bovrieny. 


pire ane ae for Girls and Young Women. 
Virginia College jt Valley of Virginia. Elec: 


tive, Preparatory, Junior College. Musio, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Economics. Secretarial, Library. Journaliam. 
Matti P, Harris, Pres. Mrs. GprTRvuDm Harris 
BOATWRIGHT, V.-P. : 
Va.,-Roaneke, Box G. 


: For Girls. High School and Juni 
Sullins College College Courses. Music, Expression. 


Domestic Science, Secretarial. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool. Horseback riding. 
100-acre campus with beautiful ‘lake. 

W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President. 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box G. ' 


Staunton Military Academy 


Boys 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. Complete plant. Charges, 
$650. For catalog, address Cot. THos. H. Russpuu, B.S., 

Va., Staunton, (Kable Station), Box G. 5 Eres. 





























WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier Military School M,9,4,%3" 


7 miles from White Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. 
on Main Line C. & O. R.R. Station Ronceverte. $125,000 
on new buildings and improvements, including Gymnasium, 
Board and tuition $550. Catalog. Cou. H. B. Moorg, 
W. Va., Lewisburg, Box 19. A.M., Prin, 


WISCONSIN 


GRAFTON HALL 


A recognized Academy and Junior Coliege 


FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatic Art, Home 
Economics and 7th and 8th grades, Modern buildings 
with unusually beautiful grounds. Limited registration. 
Athletics and many student activities. Illustrated cata- 
log sent upon request. Address Registrar. 

Box G@.H., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Military and Naval Academy: ~ 70 
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there is still time—- 


oo 


to select a school for the coming year. 


If you have delayed making your selection until the — 
last moment, or if you have had difficulty in find- | 
ing a school that answers your requirements, you 

will find in these pages the announcements of a _ 
number of schools representing every section of 
the country. UR 


If you are unable to find the type of school you ~ 
are seeking we shall be glad to help you. In writing 

to us, be sure to state the age of the prospective — 
student, the type of school desired, ae localiey a 
preferred and the approximate price which you _ 
wish to pay. ee 














HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 3 


The soles aoe the Pande: the: Aci the warmth of Paris The fabrics 

are: silky velour. cloths, Jacquard velvets, soft suede finished woolens- 
some. delicately ‘patterned with stirring wintry shades in cloisonne 
designs, flowing sea wave effects, brocaded flowers, oriental traceries 
oe eyo Yoult see countless original ideas 


_ Send for the Style Book It displays a variety of striking coats for 
ae occasions many” of them lavishly furred at collar, cuff and hem 


_ HART SCHAFFNER @ MARX 


Cheapo eee cas Se New. York: 
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Her beauty laughs at years 


W/ILL YOUR COMPLEXION be as lovely 
ten years from now as it is today? 

There is no fundamental reason why it should not 
be. With simple care, and good health, the beauty 
of youth develops imperceptibly into the beauty of 
mature womanhood. 3 +4 

Contrary to the belief of many women, the best 
and most effective care of the complexion is an ex- 
ceedingly simple matter. Ifkept clean by daily wash- 
ing with a soap as pure and gentle as Ivory, that 
wonderful self-renewing covering of your face practi- 
cally takes care of its own future. 

But the soap must be pure and gentle, else you 
risk an experience similar to that of a woman who 
wrote to us recently. For a long period she had had 
a great deal of trouble with her skin, and was at a 
loss to discover the cause. ‘I finally changed to Ivory 
Soap,” she said, ‘‘and the trouble disappeared in a 
very few days.” 

Please understand—this incident does not prove 
that Ivory has curative powers: the function oT soap 
is to cleanse, not to cure or transform. It proves only 
that Ivory is pure and gentle and that the soap our 
correspondent had been using was apparently xot pure 
and gentle. 

‘In using Ivory you can have absolute confidence in 
its quality—if we were to charge you a dollar a cake, 

we could give you no finer soap. 

And all that is true of Ivory is true also of Guest 
Ivory. This dainty new Ivory cake, designed espe- 
cially for toilet use, is modeled to fit the slimmest of 
feminine fingers. 

Guest Ivory has captured the favor of a multitude 
of women who have been in the habit of paying 
many times its price for toilet soap. That price is five 
cents—an invitation. 

Procter & Gamble 


“IVORY SOAP 


99 tis Y PURE IT FLOATS 
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Little Boy 


eA rr AID of the Dark 
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Come, little boy, who's afraid of the dark? 
The birds are asleep, and the bees are at rest; 
The firefly’s lighting his gay little spark, 
And the crickets are chirping that all’s for the best. 
No swallows are twittering under the eaves, 
The flowers are nodding, the squirrels are still, 
And the night winds are whispering things to the leaves, 
Whispering tales you may hear if you will. 


Come, little boy, it is time for your prayers; 
Gather your playthings and put them aside; 
Come ride a horse that is willing upstairs; 
Mine are the shoulders that you shall bestride; 
Up, little boy—steady, ho, and hold fast— 
Step after step, never stumbling, and strong; 
Here at the top we are landed, at last, 
And the night breezes murmur that nothing is wrong. 


Back with the coverlet now, little boy; 
Into your soft little, safe little bed; 
Here is your newest, most dear little toy; 
Morning will come, and there's nothing to dread! - 
The wind’s crooning softly, and what does it say? 
“Sleep, little boy, with a conscience that’s clear; 
The clocks on the mantels are ticking away, 
And they always declare that tomorrow is near.” 


Little brown fists on the coverlet lie; 
All of your fear of the darkness is gone; 
Dream, little boy, with no sob, and no sigh, 
While the fairies pitch gossamer tents on the lawn. 
You have no reason for terror or tears, 
Tremble no more at the coming of night, 
And God give you guidance and grace through the years, 
That you never may learn to be dreading the light! 
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Illustration by NORMAN ROCKWELL 
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HE legal gunning season for wood- 

cock opens in Fraternity on the 

first day of October, but actually 

there is small pleasure in searching 
the alder swamps at that time. The alder 
bushes have not yet shed their leaves, and 
it is as though one hunted in a low and 
tangled forest. The dog will find birds; 
they will rise at your approach, but with 
only a whisk of wings and a flash of brown 
before your eyes they have disappeared, 
cloaked and hidden by the thick leaves. 
If you wait a fortnight or so, however, the 
frosts have begun their harvesting, the 
foliage is somewhat stripped away, and 
though the odds are still with the bird, 
the modest gunner may nevertheless be 
satisfied. 

Toward the end of the month, therefore, 
it has been my custom to spend a week or 
so at Chet McAusland’s farm. This is in 
many respects the high tide of the year. 
The orchards are loaded; the wild apple 
trees which everywhere mark the site of 
old, abandoned farms have each their 
burden of fruit. Frost has painted the 
hardwoods; the contrast between their 
gaudy foliage and the rich and steadfast 
green of spruce and cedar and pine is more 
marked and more beautiful than at any 


other season. The air is fine and thin and 
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intoxicatingly sweet; it seems to lie across 
the valleys like wine in a brimming cup, 
sparkling in the sun. The shadows across 
the hills are never so deeply blue, the skies 
are never so fine, as in October. Each 
day is a procession of delight; the philo- 
sophic gunner takes a leisurely way, con- 
tents himself with a moderate bag, and 
finds his chief pleasure in the wide and 
varied panoramas of the countryside, in 
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“T felt like taking her part, but 
it looked like she was his wife, 
probably. She was carrying the 
suitcase and the baby. They 
went out of sight that way” 


the luncheon beside some hidden spring or 
icy brook, or in the homecoming at late 
afternoon to the heaping supper that Mrs. 
McAusland has prepared. Afterward, 
and after the dogs are fed and cleaned and 
made comfortable, Chet and I walk down 
the hill to the store to get the mail and 
smoke a pipe and listen to the interchange 
of rumor and report which goes on about 
the stove. 





STORY 


The Record of 
a Woman’s Triumph 
—or was it her defeat? 


By Ben Ames Williams 





I remember such an evening. As we 
came down the hill, northern lights were 
playing across the sky, from east to west 
and from horizon to zenith in a pale and 
flickering glory. We were late. The 
ancient automobile which brings the mail 
racketed away from the store as we 
approached. Gay Hunt’s horse was tied 
to the hitch rail; Nick Westley’s car was 
parked, with lights extinguished, beyond 
the side steps. Inside we found Gay and 
Westley and George Freeland and half a 
dozen others. Andy Wattles gave us our 
mail and the paper, and Will Bissell, 
’ filling an order in the rear of the store, 
nodded in greeting. Some one asked for 
the tale of our success that day, and Chet 
recited the tally of woodcock and of 
partridge. Young Joe Suter had killed 
two partridges in the hardwood growth 
along the slopes above the river, and we 
applauded him. The stove was warm; 
the row of chairs beside it made us wel- 
come. Other men came in, and by and by 
Will Belter opened the door. 

Belter has come into some measure of ill 
repute in Fraternity, because he is a tale- 
bearer. At first this seemed to me to be a 
matter of inclination with him, but it is 
possible that the thing is the result of 
chance. Many things happen to the man; 
he has a knack of falling into the midst of 
drama, and it is hard to blame him for 
reciting some of the things he sees. He 
had, it appeared at once, a tale to tell this 
night; and when he was once launched 
upon it, and the interest of what he said 
had commanded silence, he told it almost 
. unctuously. 

- Belter had bought, some time during the 
preceding summer, a second-hand auto- 
mobile in which he liked to ride. The man 
had within him a consuming curiosity; he 
was always overly interested in the affairs 
of his neighbors. Possession of the car 
simply widened -his neighborhood, in- 
creased the number of those in whom he 
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was interested. Chet had already told me 
that Will liked to ride around, to visit here 
and there, to stop for talk at the stores in 
the remote villages which dot these hills. 
He usually made some errand an excuse 
for these journeyings, but an errand is not 
hard to find if you are seeking one. 

“Td heard Charles Justin, over in 
Liberty, had some pigs to sell,” he 


-explained this evening, when he’ had at 


last secured silence and attention from his 
auditors. “I wanted to get hold of two, 
so I drove over. He lives over beyond the 
town, and they said at Finn’s store that 
he was at home, so I took the road. to Bard’s 
Corner, on the way to his house. That’s 
a road ain’t used much. It runs along the 
edge of Hostile Valley.” 

He pronounced the word with an equal 
accent on each syllable, the second vowel 
long, as the custom of the country is. 

“T came up with this man,” he explained, 
‘Sust after you cross that little brook, 
about a mile this side of the Corner. I 
see him going along ahead of me for quite 
a ways. The road was bad, and I was 
going slow, and he was running; jogging it 
good. Till I come almost up with him, 
and he heard me and looked around. 
Then he stopped and waited till I come 
along. 

“T didn’t know him. I hadn’t ever seen 
him before; but they told me when I 
dropped him at Bard’s Corner, coming 
back, that his name was Pete Lovack. I 
could see he was some kind of a foreigner, 
and he was a big fellow, with a black beard 
starting out on his chin—” 

Joe Race asked facetiously: ‘“‘Where’d 
you expect it to start out? On his fore- 
head?” 

But Belter did not answer;-he took the 
jest in his stride. . “TI tell you,” he insisted, 
“T was kind of afraid, fora minute. That’s 
a lonesome road, in there, and he looked 
like he might do“‘anything. If the road 
hadn’t been so rough, prob’ly I wouldn’t 


have stopped. But I did. I pulled up; 
and before I could say anything and 
before he said anything, he climbed right 
into the seat with me and told me to go 
on. So I went ahead. I thought he just 
wanted a ride. I asked him where he was 
going, and he said he was working at the 
steam mill, in there in Hostile Valley, 
taking out some lumber. . 

“Then we came to Bard’s Corner, and 
I asked him if he wanted to get out there, 
and he wanted to know where I was going. 
So I told him; so then he asked me how 
much I’d take to carry him to Augusta. 

“T asked him what he wanted to go to 
Augusta for. He looked around at me, 
and he just said again, ‘How much do you 
want?’ So I said, ‘Ten dollars.’ He said 
he’d give re seven. I hadn’t ever driven 
over to Augusta, so I decided to carry him 
over; but I made him give me the seven 
dollars, and he did. And he said to 
hurry.” 

Nick Westley asked mildly, ““Hadn’t he 
noticed the car you was driving, Will?” 

Belter laughed. ‘Well, I'll say she 
hurried some today,” he replied. ‘Yes, 
sir, we went down the hill toward the 
Augusta road as if somebody was after us. 
He just sat there, holding on to the top of 
her. It’s a pretty good road, and we went 
some. I asked him once if it was fast 
enough for him, and he cussed me and told 
me to quit talking. So I quit. 

“Well, sir, we went on; and we crossed 
the Sheepscot there above the Pond, and got 
on three or four miles to the top of that hill 
there. When I come over the top of the 
hill I see another car pulled up beside the 
road at the bottom of it, and this fellow, 
this Lovack, he grabbed my arm and told 
me:to slow down. Sol slowed down. So 
when we got down where the other car was, 
there was a man changing a tire. And this 
Lovack told me to stop, and I stopped 
right: beside the other car. There was a 


woman and a baby in the back seat. A 
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yellow-haired woman, kind of pretty. 
And a man working on the tire. 
And Lovack was out before I had 
more than stopped. 

“This man changing the tirestood 
up and looked.at him, and he turned 
kind of white and started to back 
away. Lovack went up to him and 
grabbed him by the shoulder with 
one hand. He kind of shook him, 
looking at him all the time, and-the 
man not saying a word. Then he 
slapped him in thé-face. Oh, -he 
give him a hell of a slap. It near 
knocked his head off. 

“And he just said, ‘You keep 
your mouth shut!’ Then he let him 
go, and the man sat down beside 
the road and held-on to his head. 
A young fellow, he was$ kind of 
slow looking. 8 

“Then Lovack opened the back. : 
seat of the other car. The woman 
was just sitting there with the baby 
beside her and a suitcase on her feet. 
He took her by the arm and jerked 
her out of the.car; and he slammed 
her into the back of mine. Yes, sir, 
he slammed her in. He gave her 
such a shove she pretty near went 
right out the other side. And he 
says, ‘Stay there!’ And he lifted 
the baby with one hand and the 
suitcase with the other and threw 
them in on top of her. The baby 
begun to cry, but the woman didn’t 
say anything. Nor she didn’t cry. 
She just sat there, with her white 
face, and her yellow. hair, looking 
straight ahead. 

“Only she hugged the baby pretty 
hard. 

“Then this Lovack says to. her, 
‘V’ll cure you of running off!’ . Then 
he looked at the man‘sitting by the 
road, and laughed. Then he climbed 
in with me, and’ he says to me, 

“<“Purn around and go back!’ 

“Twas kind of mad:at him. I tell 
you, I felt like:taking her part, but 
it looked to me liké she was his wife, 
probably. But I-said, ‘I thought 
you wanted to-go to Augusta!’ 

“He let out. at me then. He 
swore till it made my hair stick up. 
And he took hold of me, too; so I 
said I’d take him back. The road 
was narrow, but I turned. her 
around. This other mam still sat 
there, and the front wheel of his 
car was still jacked up, and the 
side door open where Lovack had 
dragged the woman out. He was 
sitting there when we drove back 
up the hill. 

“T took them back to Bard’s Cor- 
ner. I said I’d have to let them 
get out there. There was three or 
four men standing in front of the 
store, watching us. So they got out 
and started down the road where 
I’d picked him up. She was carrying 
the suitcase and the baby. I guess 
it was two or three years old. They 
went out of sight that way.” 

He hesitated thoughtfully, then went on 
to recite the comments of the men at 
Bard’s Corner. These men, it appeared, 
knew Lovack by sight; they had said that 
for two cents they would follow down the 
road and teach him gentler ways of dealing 
with a woman, but none of them under- 
took to make good these threats, and the 
priple, disappeared around a turn in the 
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“It looked like this wife of Lovack’s was up against a pretty hard game. 


open. Like a baby’s. 


forest road, the woman ahead with her 
suitcase tugging at her arm and her child 
at her side, the man’s wide shoulders 
swinging insolently behind her. 

We had all, after the first few sentences, 
listened with close and silent attention till 
Belter was done, for the incident was raw 
drama, and such stuff does powerfully 
appeal to the imagination of almost any 
man. For me, the tale Belter told seemed 


And her hair was so yellow and so silky. 


You see 


somehow lacking; it called for a conclusion, 
or at least for a continuation; it needed a 
fit and proper ending, and the other men 
in the store seemed to be conscious of this 
fact, for young Andy Wattles asked, 

“What did he do to her?” 

And before Will could answer, Joe Race 
said hotly, 

“Some one ought to take a hold of him.” 

Gay Hunt laughed derisively. “I never 


And she was kind of pretty, too. 


Her eyes were nice and blue. 


Light blue and kind of wide 


lots of yellow hair, but I never saw any just like hers. There was a sort of light in it, even then” 


saw any man around here that could 
handle him,” he declared. 

Attention turned his way; some one 
asked whether he knew Lovack. 

He exclaimed: ‘Know him! Say, didn’t 
you hear about the big fight over at the 
dance hall last Tuesday night?” 

It seemed that some of them had heard 
that story; they nodded. But Chet had 
not heard it, and he asked Gay, 


“What was that?” 

“Why, this Lovack came to the dance 
with two or three other men from over in 
the Valley. They had some home-made 
rum that smelled of molasses so strong the 
whole place was full of it, and it made them 
wild. They started to bust things up, and 
Lovack went over where a fellow. from 
Bangor was beating the drum, and he 
busted the drum over the fellow’s head. 


Then they tried to throw these fellows out, 


and Lovack wouldn’t go. It took all that 
could get their hands on him to get him 
out the door, and then there was some hurt, 
too. Dave Rapp busted his hand, hitting 
him on the head, and a man from Freedom 
way got a broken jaw.” 

I knew the dance hall of which he spoke. 
It is situated in a meadow on the remote 
fringe of the (Continued on page 186) 
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Vote for somebody, 
or something. Only in 
that way will they be 
able to silence the 
doubters—the hope- 
ful doubters—who 
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NE of several dismal refrains, 
more or less popular at the mo- 
ment, celebrates the failure of 
woman’s suffrage. Four years and 

the world is no better—possibly even 
worse. There is often a note of real de- 
spair in the chorus, for those who chant it 
staked large hopes of speedy social better- 
ment on the giving of suffrage to women, 
and these hopes are unfilled. Their dis- 
appointment is as deep as their expecta- 
tions were high. 

The lament is more serious in its effects 
than many realize. It is probably the 
strongest of present deterrents to women’s 
voting—lethargy aside. It chills the ardor 
of that group which acts vigorously only 
when stimulated by a new panacea; it 
gives a welcome excuse to women who are 
so busy with their personal affairs that 
they find it difficult to inform themselves 
about issues and candidates—“‘Why should 
I vote? A man who knows says suffrage 
is a failure.” It is used, too, by not 
a few women who opposed suffrage and 
who still are glad to find proofs that they 
were right. 

Now anything that hinders the general 
exercise of the franchise by women de- 
serves attention. The vote is an obliga- 
tion—a duty the state asks of us. To 
plead nat we are “‘not interested,” did not 
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believe in suffrage,” are “too busy,” is 
skulking. It is our business to vote as 
wisely and unselfishly as we are able—if 
only to counteract the mass of feminine 
unintelligence and selfishness certain to be 
mobilized by the always active forces of 
self-interest. 

But has the conclusion that woman’s 
suffrage is a failure any sounder base than 
the early hope that it would cure all our 
ils? That certainly was delusive. ‘The 
world do move,” but it “do move” with 
exceeding deliberation and always accord- 
ing to laws. Votes never yet have stirred 
its pace to one faster than the laws laid 
down, and the claim that in woman’s hand 
they would was always a cheat; but it is 
equally a cheat to declare that because 
woman’s suffrage has not proved itself in 
four years the miracle-worker certain of 
its advocates fooled themselves into think- 
ing it would be, it is therefore a flat failure. 
Both are jumped-at conclusions, ignoring 
the most important element in human 
enterprises—time—something that hasty- 
wits delight in scorning. ‘Do this and we 
will fly” they tell us. We do it and crash 
to the ground. Therefore all is lost. But 
is it? On the ground we can do what 
wisdom tells us we are, after all, con- 
demned to do—crawl. . 

But is woman’s suffrage even crawling? 


Women Can and Should VOTE 






We find those who contend it is not— 
“Nothing has happened.”’ And they de- 
spair—or exult—according to temper- 
ament or their historic attitude toward 
suffrage. Are they right? Has nothing 
happened? As one who has ever been luke-. 
warm toward suffrage and who regarded 
the argument that quick and drastic 
remedial results were sure to core from it 
as mischievous and cishonest, I want to 
say that I believe something has happened 
—something rather more in the time than 
I at least thought probable—and that 
something is spreacing. I base this judg- 
ment entirely on observation of things 
heard and seen. 

Early in the present year I spent up- 
wards of three months zig-zagging from 
Massachusetts to Texas, across twelve or 
fifteen states, and everywhere I halted, 
listening to more or less querulous dis- 
cussion by women of what women are 
doing in the realm of public affairs. My 
eyes as well as my ears were open on this 
journey looking over exhibits the women 
were showing of their four years’ experi- 
ence with the ballot. ; 

How about it? What conclusions can 
one draw from such a set of observations, 
bolstered as they are by similar experiences 
running back for several consecutive 
years? Is woman’s interest in public mat- 
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ters more general and natural than before 
suffrage. Is she studying political measures 
more seriously? Has her faith in suffrage 
held out? Have the “‘antis’’ undergone a 
change of mind? What actual betterment 
of local affairs is due to woman’s initiative 
and activity? What fresh vigor and illu- 
mination has she brought into state and 
national affairs? 


Both my observations and my con- 


clusions on these points are at variance 
with those of some of our most thoughtful 
women, women always to be listened to. 
There is George Madden Martin, who re- 
cently set down in print, after fourteen 
months journeying about the country, 
that she had made up her mind that 
American women in general lacked in- 
terest in public affairs, and what they had 
was rather in issues than in principles. I 
would not be justified in such a conclusion 
from what I heard and saw in the three 
months of which I am talking here, for in 
that time I was not in a single town in 
which I did not have ample evidence of 
lively concern in public questions. Every- 
where the women I met as individuals and 
as groups—many of them formerly anti- 
suffragist—invariably soon turned the 
conversation to law enforcement, the oil 
scandal, the regulation of industry, the 
League of Nations, Coolidge, Smith, 
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McAdoo, and there was always more or 
less appeal to principle—quite as much as 
in a similar group of men—and less acri- 
mony—which surprised me. 

Of course there have always been in 
every community women who followed 
political questions eagerly and who knew 
what they were talking about. Are there 
more of these now? That is the point. I 
think so. This shows in the immediateness 
with which political questions come up and 
in the attention all in a group give even 
if they can not contribute to the talk. It 
concerns them. They may be bored by 
the fact, but they feel the pull and obli- 
gation. 

Law enforcement seemed to exercise the 
women I talked with more than any other 
matter. They are everywhere concerned 
about the boys and girls of college age 
whom they believe to be drinking as they 
never did before in our time—if at any time. 
I failed to find a woman—though I did more 
than one man—who was willing to run the 
danger of despoiling at least a slice of the 
rising generation by defying the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act on the 
ground that they violate personal liberty. 
Every woman with whom I talked on the 
matter was rigidly of Lincoln’s mind: 

“Bad laws if they exist should be re- 
pealed as soon as possible. Still, while 





There were always a few women 
interested in politics. Nowadays 
every woman is interested in 
politics. She has taken it on 
as a duty, and she does it well 


they continue in force, for the 
sake of example, they should: be 
religiously observed. Otherwise, 
you are bound sooner or later to 
come to mob rule.” 

I will not say that there are no 
women who dispute this view— 
I know that there are—only that 
in these three months I did not 
meet one of them. 

After law enforcement the 
greatest number seemed to be 
concerned over the Tea Pot 
Dome affair, obviously because 
of its bearing on their party can- 
didates. Women, as a rule, are 
very personal in their partisan- 
ship, and it hurts them to have 
those who represent them 
splashed as badly as many have 
been in this scandal. Neverthe- 
less, while I frequently met a 
man who would say: “Why fuss? 
These leases you scold about will 
make money for the Govern- 
ment’—which is still to be 
proved—women invariably coun- 
tered with, ‘““That’s not the ques- 
tion.” And it is something: to be 
glad of that many see that it is a 
question of the integrity of of- 
ficials and the upholding of hon- 
orable and fair dealing. _ 

One heartening exhibit; from 

“my point of view, was the-almost 
universal conviction that. the 
legislation which has been built 
up in the last twenty years or so 
for guarding women and children 
in industry must not be endan- 
gered by the proposed blanket 
equal rights amendment to the 
Constitution. That amendment 
sounds well, and I had been 

under the impression that, reactionary as 
it is bound to be in its effects on industry, 
it would catch the ear and the support of 
large numbers of women. I was amazed 
by finding practically no backing for it, 
although I frequently heard it discussed. 

The truth is that serious women every- 

where are deeply interested and fairly well 
informed on industrial conditions and are 

thoroughly committed to the idea of im- 

proving them and particularly of protect- 
ing women and children. 

Now, certainly all of this argues interest 
of a healthy kind. It is not proof that one 
hundred percent or even fifty percent of 
our women think on these things, but it 
is proof that many are of a kind and ina 
position to spread their views, and in most 
places they are mighty busy doing that. 

And they are taking to office holding. 
“Meet Mrs. A. member of our State 
Legislature’—‘‘Meet Miss B. candi- 
date for Congress.” 

For one born and reared as this writer 
was in hide-bound Pennsylvania, it is 
startling to find eight women in the legis- 
lature of that state. Moreover, to learn 
from their men fellow-members of the 
natural way they take their place and do 
their work. Alice Bently, a representative 
from the northwestern corner of the state, 
seems to have (Continued on page 237) 














The NEW NOVEL, By the AUTHO 


Synopsis of the First 


Instalment: 
HEY first saw 
each other at 


“The Immortal 
Hour,” that exquisite 
bit of fairy legend and 
inspired music that 
had been delighting 
the chosen few all 
winter, in London. 
Catherine heard some 
one boasting— 

“This is my eleventh 
time.” 

Then a voice that 
strove, but vainly, not 
to be superior, “It’s 
my thirty-second.” 

And then a sound 
of discomfiture, like 
the wail of a pricked 
balloon. 

And turning about, 
she saw Christopher, 
the enthusiast. 

After that they nod- 
ded when they met, 
and then he began 
sitting beside her, for 
the audience was as 
small as it was select, 
and there were great 
gaps in the audience, 
so that one sat as one 
chose, without bother- 
ing where one’s ticket 
read. 

At first they talked 
only about ‘The Im- 
mortal Hour,” and 
about music, and Cel- 
tic legend, and all the 
enchanted things “‘The 
Immortal Hour” 
naturally brought 
forth. But soon that 
was not enough for 
Christopher, and he 
began to wonder about 
her more and more. 

She was older than 
he, he decided. Not 
too much, but still defi- 
nitely older. And then 
he began to fear that 
she was also married. 
Something about her 
manner, perhaps—her 
composure, as of some 
one privileged to talk 
to strange young men 
whenever and wher- 
ever she liked. 

He tried to leave when she did, but al- 
ways she slipped out while he was putting 
on his coat, so at last he simply seized the 
coat and rushed out after her, and caught 
her on the steps, where a fine rain was 
falling. 

It was only a moment until he was back 
with a taxi, although she protested val- 
iantly, and then, of course, she could not 
do less than offer him a lift, and so they 
were off together—the first time they had 
ever been alone together, Christopher 
reflected with a feeling of exaltation. 

It was there that he succeeded in making 
her iy ate him to call. In fact, he begged 
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to be allowed to come, and no later than 
the next Sunday he actually did it, to her 
utter amazement. He knew by this time 
that she had been married, but that 
George—he hated the name—was dead. 
And he hated the apartment, with its mas- 
sive furniture that all seemed like tomb- 
stones to the departed George. But he 
was happy to be at last within the inner 
circle of her life, and enjoyed himself pro- 
digiously until some friends called and took 
her away on a previously planned engage- 
ment. 

He went to “The Immortal Hour” twice 
the next week, but she was not there, so he 
finally phoned and asked her to dinner— 








or, rather, insisted on her coming to dinner. 

This being besieged with invitations 
and attentions had a thrill about it, in 
spite of its annoyance. It had been so 
long since Catherine had been anything 
but a wife—a cheerful, unselfish wife—and 
a widow—a cheerful, unselfish widow. 

So she promised to go to dinner. 
with a mental reservation. 

“At dinner,” she said to herself, “I shall 
certainly tell him about Virginia.” 


But 


“ELIZABETH and Her German Garden’’ 





VI 


UT she was weak; it was such fun; 
she couldn’t spoil it; not for this 
one evening. » : 

There were the roses, sisters 
to the roses in her room, making the table 
a thing apart and cared for among the 
flock of tables decorated cynically with a 
sad daffodil or wrinkled tulip stuck in sprigs 
of box and fir. And there was the wel- 
coming head-waiter, himself hovering over 
the proper serving of dishes which all 





There was nothing to be done with Christopher. He 
“Catherine,”’ he was saying, “‘my darling— 
don’t send love away—” when in walked Stephen 


was mad. 


‘seemed to be what she chanced to like 


best. And there sat Christopher opposite 
her, flushed with happiness, and so 
obviously adoring that- the other diners 
noticed -it and sent frequent discreet 
glances of benevolent and sympathetic 
interest across to their corner, and nobody 
seemed to think his attitude was anything 
but natural, for she couldn’t help seeing 
that the glances, after dwelling benevo- 
lently on him, dwelt with equal benevolence 
on her. It was too funny. It wouldn’t 
have been human not to like it; and 
whatever misconception it was based on, 
and however certainly it was bound to 
end, while it lasted it was—well, amusing. 


On the wall to her 
left was a long strip of 
looking-glass, and she 
caught sight of herself 
in it. No, she didn’t 
seem old—not  un- 
suitably old, even for 
Christopher; in fact, 
not old at all. It was 
really rather surpris- 
ing. When did one 
begin? True, the rose- 
colored lights were 
very kindly in this 
restaurant, and _ be- 
sides, she was amused 
and enjoying herself, 
and amusement and 
enjoyment do for the 
time hide a lot of 
things in one’s face, 
she reflected. What 
would Stephen say if 
he saw her at this 
moment? - 

She looked up 
quickly at Christo- 
pher, the thought 
laughing in her eyes; 
but meeting his, fixed 
on her face in adora- 
tion, the thought 
changed to, What 
would Stephen say if 
he saw Christopher?— 
and the laughter be- 
came a little uneasy. 
Well, she couldn’t 
bother about that to- ° 
night; she would take 
the good the gods were 
providing. There was 
always tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, and tomor- 
row to be dusty and 
dim in. For the next 
two hours she was 
Cinderella at the ball; 
and afterward, though 
there would be the 
rags, all the rags of all 
the years, still, she 
would have been at 
the ball. 

“What are you 
laughing at?” asked 
Christopher, himself 
one large laugh of joy. 

“I was wondering 
what Stephen—your - 
friend Stephen— 
would say if he saw us 
now.” 

“Poor old Jack-in-the-Box!” said Chris- 
topher with easy irreverence. “I suppose 
he’d think us worldly.” 

She leaned forward. ‘‘What?” she asked, 
her face rippling with a mixture of laughter 
and dismay. “‘What was it you called him?” 

“T said ‘Poor old Jack-in-the-Box!’ So 
he is. I saw him in his box on Sunday at 
St. Paul’s. I went, of course. I’d go any- 
where on the chance of seeing you. And 
there he was, poor old back number, gass- 
ing away about love. What on earth he 
thinks ke knows about it—”’ 

“Perhaps—” She hesitated. ‘‘Perhaps he 
knows a great deal. He has got—”’ she hesi- 
tatedagain—‘‘he has got a quite youne wife.” 
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“Has he? Then he ought to be ashamed 
of himself—old bone.” 

Shestared at him. “‘Old what?” she asked. 

“Bone,” said Christopher. ‘You can’t 
get love out of a bone.” 

“But—but he loves her very much,” 
she said. 

“Then he’s a rocky old reprobate.” 

“Oh, Christopher—!” she said help- 
lessly. 

It was the first time she had called him 
that, and it came out now as a cry, half of 
rebuke, half of horrified amusement; but 
in whatever form it came out, the great 
thing to his enchanted ears was that it had 
got out, for from that to Chris would be an 
easy step : 

“Well, so he is. He shouldn’t at that 
age. He should pray.” ; 

“Oh, Christopher—” cried Catherine 
again. “But she loves him, too!” 


‘“* THEN she is a nasty girl,” said Chris- 

topher stoutly; and after staring at 
him a moment she went off into a fit of 
laughter, and laughed in the heavenly way 
he had already seen her laugh once before— 
yes, that was over Stephen, too—so it was; 
Stephen seemed a sure draw—with com- 
plete abandonment, till she had to pull out 
her handkerchief to wipe her eyes. 

“T don’t mind your crying that sort of 
tears,’- said Christopher benignly, “but 
I won’t have any others.” 

“Oh,” said Catherine, trying to recover, 
diligently wiping her eyes, ‘‘oh, you’re so 
funny—you’ve no idea how funny—” 

“T can be funnier than that,” said 
Christopher proudly, delighted that he 
could make her laugh. 

“Oh, don’t be—don’t be—I couldn’t 
bear it. I haven’t laughed like this since— 
I can’t remember when. Not for years, 
anyhow.” 

“Was George at all like his furniture?” 

“His furniture?” 

“Well, you’re not going to persuade me 
that that isn’t George’s, all that solemn 
stuff in your drawing-room. Was he like 
thiat? I mean, because if he was, naturally 
you didn’t laugh much.” 

“Qh—poor darling!” said Catherine 
quickly and leaving off laughing. 

He had been tactless. He had been 
brutal. He wanted to throw himself at her 
feet. It was the champagne, of course, for 
i) reality he had the highest opinion of 
George, who not only was so admirably 
dead but also had evidently taken great 
care of Catherine while he wasn’t. 

“T say, ’m most awfully sorry,” he mur- 
mured, deeply contrite—whatever had 
possessed him to drag George into their 
little feast? ‘And I like George most 
awfully. I’m sure he was a thoroughly 
decent chap. And he can’t help it if he’s 
got a bit crystallized—in his furniture, I 
mean—and still hangs round—” 

His voice trailed out. He was making it 
worse. Catherine’s face, bent over her 
plate, was solemn. 

Christopher could have bitten out his 
tongue. He was amazed at his own folly. 
Had ever any man before, he asked him- 
self distractedly, dragged in the deceased 
husband on such an occasion? No kind of 
husband, no kind at all, could be mentioned 
with profit at a little party of this nature, 
but a deceased one was completely fatal. 
At one stroke Christopher had wiped out 
her gaiety. Even if she hadn’t been fond of 
George, she was bound in decency to go 


Love 


solemn directly he was brought in. But 
she was fond of him; he was sure she was; 
and his own folly in digging him up at 
such a moment was positively fantastic. 
He could only suppose it must be the 
champagne. Impatiently he waved away 
the waiter who tried to give him more, and 
gazed at Catherine, wondering what he 
could say to get her to smile again. 

She was looking thoughtfully at her 
plate. Thinking of George, of course, which 
was absolute waste of the precious, precious 
time, but entirely his own idiotic fault. 

“Don’t,” he murmured beseechingly. 

She lifted her eyes. “Don’t?” she re- 
peated; and when she saw his expression 
she couldn’t help smiling a little; it was 
such intense, such concentrated entreaty. 

“Don’t what?” she asked. 

“Don’t think,” he begged. 
Not here. Except about us.” 

“But,” she said, ‘that’s exactly what I 
was doing till—” : 

“T know. I’ma fool. I can’t help some- 
how blurting things out to you. And yet, 
if you only knew the things I’ve by a 
miracle managed zo/ to blurt! Why, as if 
I didn’t know this is no place for George—” 

Again. He had done it again. He 
snapped his mouth to, pressing his lips 
tight together, and could only look at her. 

“Perhaps,” said Catherine smiling, for 
really he had the exact expression of an 
agonizedly apologetic dog, “we had better 
talk about George and get it over. I 
should hate to think he was something we 
didn’t mention.” 

“Well, don’t talk about him much then. 
For after all,’ pleaded Christopher, “I 
didn’t ask him to dinner—” 


“Not now. 


ANP having said this he fell into con- 
fusion again, for he couldn’t but recog- 
nize it as tactless. 

Apparently—how grateful he was!— 
she hadn’t noticed, for her face became 
pensively reminiscent (imagine it, he said 
to himself; imagine having started her 
off on George when things had been going 
so happily!) and she said, breaking up 
her toast into small pieces and looking, he 
thought, like a cherub who should, in the 
autumn sunshine, contemplate a respect- 
able and not unhappy past—how, he 
wondered, did ‘hat comparison get into 
his head—‘‘autumn sunshine?”’—she said, 
breaking ‘up her toast, her eyes on her plate, 

“George was very good to me.” : 

“T’m sure he was,’’ said Christopher. 
“Any man—” 

“He took immense care of me.” 

“Tm sure he did. Any man—” 

“While he was alive.” 

“Yes—while he was alive, of course,” 
agreed Christopher; and remarked that he 
couldn’t very well do it while he wasn’t. 

“But that’s just what he tried to do. 
That’s just what he thinks—oh, poor 
darling, I don’t know if he’s able to think 
now, but it’s what he did think he had done.” 

“What did he think he had done?” 

“Arranged my future as carefully as he 
was accustomed to arrange my present. 
You see, he was-very fond of me—” 

“Any man—” 

“And he was obsessed by a fear that 
somebody might want to—” her face to 
his relief broke into amusement again— 
“might want to marry me.” 

“Any man—’ began Christopher again, 
with the utmost earnestness. 

“Oh, but listen,” she said, making a 


little gesture. “Listen. He never thought 
he’d die—not for ages, anyhow. One 
doesn’t. So he naturally supposed that by 
the time he did I’d be too old for anybody 
to want to marry me for what—”. her 
eyes were smiling—‘“‘is called ‘myself.’ 
George was rich, you see.” 

“Yes, I’ve been imagining him rich.” 

“So he thought he’d keep me happy and 
safe from being a prey to wicked men only 
wanting money, by making me poor.”’ 

“T see. Sincerely anxious for your good.” 

“Oh, he was, he was. He loved me 
devotedly.” : 

“And are you poor?” 

“Ver pe? a 

“Then why do you live in Hertford 
Street?” : os 

“Because that was his flat when he had 
to come up on business, and was just big 
enough for me, he thought. Where we 
really lived was in the country. It was 
beautiful there—the house and everything. 
He left all that in his will to—to another 
relation, and nearly all his money, of. 
course, so as to keep it up properly, 
besides so as to protect me, and IJ got the 
flat, just as it is, for my life, with the rent 
paid out of the estate, and the use of the 
furniture and a little money—enough, he 
thought, for me by myself and one servant,’ 
but not enough to make me what he. 
called ‘a prey’ to some rascally fortune-. 
hunter in my old age.” ; 

She smiled as she used George’s phrase. 
How well she remembered his saying it, 
and things like it! OG aes 

“What a cautious, far-seeing man!” 
remarked Christopher, his opinion of, 
George not quite what it was. + i 

“He loved me very much,’ 
Catherine simply. g : 

“Yes—and whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth,” said Christopher. “As no’ 
doubt Stephen has pointed out.” 

“Well, but when George made his will, 
five hundred a year, and no rent to pay at 
all, and all the furniture to use, wasn’t in. 
the least chastening for one woman by. 
herself,” she said. 

“Five hundred? Why, I’ve got nearly 
double that, and I feel as poor as a rat!” 
exclaimed Christopher. 

“Yes, but when George made his will, 
it was worth much more.” ae 

“Was it? Why, when did he make his 
will?” 

And Catherine, suddenly realizing that 
in another moment at this rate she would 
inevitably tumble right into Virginia, 
paused an instant, and then said, “Before 
he died, of course—” and refused after that 
to say another word about him. 
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WELL Christopher didn’t want her 

to; he was only too glad that she 
wouldn’t go on. He now thought of 
George as a narrow man with a head 
shaped like a box and a long upper lip. 
But she had been right to bring him out 
and air him conversationally, once he had 
been thrust between them by his own 
incredible idiocy, and it did seem to have 
quieted poor old George down a bit, for 
he didn’t again leap up unbidden to 
Christopher’s tongue. His ghost was laid. 
The dinner proceeded without him, and 
they had begun it so early that, even 
drawn out to its utmost limit of innumer- 
able cigarettes and (Continued on page 268) 





HE sun shone, the air was soft, and spring was at every street corner piled up gorgeously 
in baskets. And Christopher looked so happy, so absurdly happy, she couldn’t pos- 
sibly spoil things for him. Why shouldn’t she enjoy herself, too, for just this once? 
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It was only a short wedding journey for the eighteen-year-old bride—merely crossing the Tiver 
to Pine Grove Farm, which is her home today whenever the busy life of Washington permits 


How I Learned to Write 


A brilliant “human document? sort of letter 
that will be an inspiration to every reader 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR CHARLOTTE: 

Home again at last—can you 
guess how much that means to 
me? Of course, you can guess, 

since I have been traveling about a good 
deal lately, that it will be a relief—tem- 
porarily, at least—not to use a trunk for 
a bureau, and a suitcase for a desk: and 
since I have had a very busy winter 
socially, that I shall be glad—temporarily, 
at least—not to make formal calls from 
four to six every afternoon, and start out 
to a formal dinner, followed by a still 
more formal reception, after a day already 
filled to overflowing; that since I have been 
going to great conventions, thrillingly 
interesting to be sure, but not conducive 
to much repose, that I shall be glad to get 
away from noise and crowds and heat 
and welcome a little solitude. 

Perhaps you can guess a little more— 
that the lights blazing the way up Mount 
Vesuvius or rippling over the harbor of 
San Juan from the fortress of Morro did 
not seem half so beautiful to me as those 
shining from the many-paned windows of 





my own house to welcome me back after 
several years’ absence; that the stirring 
strains of the Marseillaise could not move 


me so much as the sound of a small boy’s 
cart clattering under my window and the 
staccato of the mowing-machine over the 
BeeOre: that it is more fun to have Prue 


and Lois and Mary “running over” than 
it would be to go to any foreign court. © 

But I do not believe you know how 
much my home has meant to me in 
ways that count still more. You have 
never seen it; you have known me only 
since I have been away from it much of 
the time; and in asking me “how I hap- 
pened to begin to write” I can see that you: 
are entirely in the dark as to the real 
reasons. Like most of my journalistic 
friends, you see in the answer to that 
question nothing more nor less than an 
“interview”—and most of the “interviews” 
that have been published about me, though 
so friendly that they have touched and 
encouraged me greatly, and reasonably 
accurate as to the main facts, have some- 
how missed the underlying causes and 
conditions which they have sought to 
explain. And like most beginning writers 
who pour out the story of their literary 
troubles into my sympathetic ear, you 
always say sooner or later, “If I’d only 
had your chance—if I’d only been as 
lucky as you were!” 

There is, undoubtedly, some alchemy 
in the atmosphere of Pine Grove Farm. 
But it is not the kind you think. And 
securely established in the commodious 
serenity of the attic—the living-room, 
given over to a radio, a piano, a victrola, 
and a mandolin, all extensively used by 


three boys, has somehow ceased to seem 
convenient for much letter-writing—I shall 
try to tell you the story you have so often 
asked for. 

There is an old French proverb which 
was often quoted against the beautiful 
Eugénie when Napoleon the Third was 
seeking to make her his Empress—as he 
afterward triumphantly did—which runs, 
“Beware of the woman whose cradle has 
been a trunk, and whose boarding-school 
has been a hotel dining-room.” If that 
proverb is true, I am certainly a woman of 
whom it would be well to beware, for a 
trunk was my cradle before I was seven 
weeks old, and fables d’héte figured more 
prominently than blackboards in my early 
education. 

My mother was a New Yorker, born 
and bred, with the drawing-room of a 
corner house on Madison Avenue—at that 
time the center of fashion—as her social 
background; but her father—before he 
went, shortly after his graduation from 
Dartmouth, to the metropolis to practise 
law and seek ‘his fortunes, and incidentally 
to marry one of the reigning belies and 
heiresses of her day—had come from a 
little village in Vermont, on the Connecti- 
cut River; and from her paternal grand- 
father my mother had inherited a simple, 
spacious, old house in this village, which 
had already sheltered the members of the 
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family for several gen- 
erations—for the valley 
had originally been set- 
tled by them—and with 
characteristic New Eng- 
land tenacity they had 
clung to it. 

My father, the son of 
a struggling Congrega- 
tional minister, and the 
descendant of a long 
lime of clergymen, 
judges, and_ teachers 
who had never pos- 
sessed enough worldly 
goods to keep the wolf 
from the door, came 
from a suburb of Bos- 
ton. Equipped with an 
oil lamp, a five-dollar 
bill, and his father’s 
blessing, he entered 
Harvard University at 
the age of fifteen and 
graduated from there 
four years later with 
highest honors, and the firm determination 


to continue the pursuit of knowledge fur-’: 


ther and eventually to impart it to others. 

-He succeeded in both these ambitions. 
After having been admitted to the bar, 
_ obtaining several -high academic degrees at 
home and abroad, and serving as an in- 
structor in several institutions of learning, 
he became the head of the Department of 
Greek at the University of Virginia when 
he was barely thirty years old. 

It was there that I was born, amid 
surroundings as thoroughly southern as 
could well be imagined, in a house that 
originally belonged to James Monroe, the 


fifth President of the United States and: 


the author of the Monroe Doctrine—a 
beautiful old house on Monroe Hill, near 
the University, which still seems to me— 
after having seen many—the most beauti- 
ful in the world, and overlooking the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, which still seem to me— 
after having seen many—the bluest and 
most beautiful in existence. I had a 
colored mammy, Barbara, and she and our 
colored butler, Preston, were important 
factors in my childhood. 

I came near being christened “Virginia 
Monroe,” and it was only after consider- 
able indecision on the part of my parents 
that I was named instead for ‘the best 
woman they knew”—my father’s mother, 
Frances Parkinson, who had been a New 
Hampshire girl. Because the ties with the 
Connecticut Valley were even then so 
strong, I was taken seven hundred miles for 





In this peaceful home, whose every 
line speaks of generations of culture 
and gentle living, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes stored up the strength of soul 
that made her triumph over ill- 
health and the myriad duties of 
home-making and motherhood, to 
become the internationally known 
figure that she is today. Below, 
a lovely bit of Pine Grove Farm 





this christening, to that 
quiet Vermont village 
of Newbury which I 
mentioned before. How- 
ever, if my father had 
lived, I should undoubt- 
edly have grown up in 
reality, as I was tech- 
nically, through the ac- 
cident of.*birth, a 
Virginian. The hap- 
pliest years of his life 
were spent at the Uni- 
versity, among southern 
people; he never would 
have wished to leave 
either; and that I 
should have been com- 
pletely happy _ there, 
too, I can not doubt, 
for I love the South 
dearly. But when his 
career, already brilliant 
as a classical scholar 
and teacher, and just 
beginning to take form 
as a Classical writer as well, was cut pre- 
maturely short, there was nothing to tie 
my mother to one particular section of the 
country, or even to one particular country. 
My years of wandering began, and an 
extremely mixed environment was added 
to my equally mixed heredity. 

We usually passed our winters in Boston, 
and theoretically I went to school there; 
but these winters were broken by trips to 
Washington, to Virginia, to California, 
and to Colorado, where my elder brother 
lived, and where we spent months with 
him in a mining town situated a thousand 
feet. higher than the summit of Mount 
Washington. There were two years, 
almost a decade apart, in Europe; with 
this exception all our summers, and parts 
of several winters, were spent in Newbury, 
Vermont; that was “home’’; the rest was 
merely “traveling” or “‘staying.” 

That was where I had my father’s 
library to rummage through at will. That 
was where I had the two old horses, in- 
herited from my father and brother, to 
ride and drive whenever I felt like it. 
That was where I developed an insatiable 
fondness for rambling “down the lane” 
and over the mountains. That was where 
I snowshoed and coasted and skated, 
rode, on hayloads, swam and_ paddled; 
that was where I went to church pic- 
nics, and husking bees. and corn roasts, 
“sugaring off” and “cousin” parties. And 
that was where, when I was eighteen years 
old, I was (Continued on page 210) 
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FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


has touched this story 


of Young Love 
—sudden but 
20 less true— 
with Her 

Own Brand 
of Magic 
and 

eNO oonlight 


BOUT half after eleven, 
the party, to Michael’s 
cool, alien eyes, began to 
wear thin. 

He wasn’t, to begin with, en- 
tirely accustomed to parties in “the 
States’—by which detached and 
finger-tippish title, he was accus- 
tomed to designate the greater 
part of North America. Parties in 
Australia, now—parties in London 
—in Paris, even—Vienna or Venice 
—those, Michael could analyze 
into their component parts; could 
bear himself creditably through the storm 
and stress of them; could even derive a 
rather shy, romantic amusement from 
them. He had been in Paris for almost a 
year after the war, and a crowded and 
marvelous year it had been! Michael was 
no hermit, neither did he avoid a certain 
amount of experimental contact with the 
other sex—but parties in the States. They 
took a bit of doing! One had to step aside, 
at times—no less. 

The airy way, for instance, in which 
most of the young women one met ad- 
dressed one by one’s Christian name with- 
in the first half-hour or so—it took Michael 
completely off his feet, turned him pink to 
the ears. Of course, they- meant nothing 
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at all by it, but how the deuce was a chap 
to know that, in the first place? 

And the casual way in which they kissed 
—under lamp-light or candle-light or any 
light at all—at meeting or parting—put- 
ting up their pretty, white-nosed, rose- 
cheeked, soft-lipped faces as readily as a 
pony puts up his—for sugar. 

Michael preferred to think of a kiss as 
something to be won, not offered. He 
hadn’t met, perhaps, in the eight and a 
half months he had been in the States, a 
girl whose kiss he particularly wanted, but 
in any case, he felt distinctly critical and 
not a little cold about it. His sisters back 
in London, his cousins out in Melbourne, 
were certainly of a different type. 











Sally melted into delicious contrition. 
“I’m sorry. You’re sucha heavenly crea 
ture to tease. Would you like to wring 
my neck?” 


“No,” said Michael simply 


A less attractive type, perhaps—a bit 
long in the nose, a bit squared about the 
chin, not so delicately powdered, nothing 
like so deliciously frocked—Michael was 
artist as well as architect, and a woman’s 
gown appealed to him in precisely the way 
that color recommends a rose. He was 
willing to admit that these American girls 
dressed themselves delightfully, that their 
little blonde and black and bronzy heads, 
shingled like so many gallant boys, caught 
the light with a satiny shimmer, caught 
a man’s fancy, somehow, equally. Still, 
fancy was—only fancy! 

Michael groped in vain for something 
more tangible, something more alluring, 
something to follow and capture and hold. 





At about half after eleven, sitting upon 
the piano-bench fingering idly the honeyed 
legatos of a Chopin waltz, muted so that 
no one should listen to him, aimless as the 
meandering of his own lazy thoughts, 
Michael decided definitely that the party, 
the present party, was wearing thin, that 
he was bored, that he wanted to leave. 
He remembered with a feeling of positive 
gratitude a new book which lay on the 
little table beside his bed—that he had 
left a couple of unopened English reviews 
upon the new book. He would go home— 
back to his room at the hotel, that was— 
and go to bed. Read himself to sleep. 
Dream of a more amusing and more 
glamourous world than the one in which 
for the moment he existed. 

He didn’t like San Francisco; the Chopin 
legatos became unconsciously a trifle 
choppy; he didn’t know why in the devil 
he’d stopped off there. He’d like to be 
back in New York . where there was 
at least a semblance of background 
where London seemed not so hopelessly 
far-away . .. people not so_ horribly 
different. Parties in London weren’t noisy 
like this, everybody shouting and laughing 
in different keys, meaningless laughter, stu- 
pid shouting, a perpetual shuffle of danc- 
ing feet, the same tunes over and over 


set to vulgar, impossible words—‘‘The One 
I Love—Belongs—To Somebody Else!”’ 
Unspeakable! Like the whine of a barrel- 
organ under one’s window! 

“What are you doing to that poor 
piano?” inquired a plaintive drawl at-his 
ear, and a girl slid on to the piano-bench 
beside him with a riffle of fragrance, a 
delicate jangle of carved jade earrings. 





She was scornful and wistful and im-’ 


pudent—if the three may be said of one 
human—and a wave of dark hair shadowed 
her sea-gray eyes so that Michael hardly 
knew if she were laughing at him—at the 
party—or at herself. 

He took his hands off the keyboard at 
once, long, restless, musicianly hands, but 
with an imperious gesture she caught and 
replaced them. 

“Go on—don’t stop—I like it! I only 
wondered I’ve been sitting in that 
big chair over there, watching you—and 
listening—don’t look so smug!—watching 
and listening—I said—because I was bored 
to tears—when all of a sudden the thing 
you were playing went blah.”’ 

“Pardon?” said Michael dazedly. 

She repeated a trifle impatiently. “Blah 
—flooie—dead!”’ 

“T see,” said Michael politely, although 
he didn’t in the least. 
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“You poor lamb!” cried the girl with 
a delightful cadenza of laughter. ‘Don’t 
you speak English?” 

“English—not American,” Michael as- 
sured her, stiff with annoyance. 
“My word!—of course! I might have 


“known. There is a difference, then?” 


“Rather!” said Michael. 

“Tm told,” she suggested gently, “that 
in England they have quite a bit of diffi- 
culty understanding—you Austri-lians— 
h’m’m?” 

A wicked thrust. Michael reddened to 
the roots of his smooth, fair hair. “I’ve 
just come from London, as it happens.” 

“But on your way back to Melbourne— 
nop” 

She was really outrageous. Her demure 
down-sweep of dark lashes veiled a glint 
of unbearable mockery. 

Michael refused to be drawn. Was he 
going to admit to her that he loathed 
Melbourne, himself, and was going back 
merely to wind up some business for the 
firm? That his office was now in New 
York? That Melbourne had never been 
more«than a port of call to him—a reluc- 
tant call at that? Not likely! Yet that 
was precisely what in two minutes more 
he had finished explaining to her. She had 
a coaxing way of waiting to be answered. 

clgsec she musedause lt! seal, Our 
noble host told me. By the way, do you 
know him well?” 

“Very slightly,” said Michael, fingering 
a minor chord with caressing slowness. 

“Neither do I. Matter of fact, I never 
met him before tonight. A girl I know, 
knew him in the East. She brought me 
to this party.” 

Michael elucidated with, for him, ex- 
traordinary frankness. ‘I had a letter 
to him, from a chap in New York.” 

“Do you know any of the rest of these 
people?” 

“No—not really.” 

“Neither do I. Have you been bored?” 

“Fearfully.”’ 

“So have I. Isn’t it tiresome? There 
really isn’t an interesting man in the 
room—except perhaps you.” 

Michael bowed gravely. ‘Nor an inter- 
esting girl—except perhaps you.” 

He was beginning a very little to forget 
the book on the table beside his bed. 

She warned him, one slim forefinger wag- 
ging. “Take care, John Bull! Don’t say 
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anything that might be used against you! 
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‘““Well—!” said Michael almost shyly. 

“Well!” she mocked, with his exact 
inflection. 

They laughed, as at a worthier witticism. 

“You haven’t finished what you were 


playing,” she observed at length. 
“Dare say I never shall,’”’ said Michael. 
“Why?” 


“Because I was only doing it to shut 
out the party.” 

‘“‘Oh—have you decided to let it in?” 

‘““No—really, I’d forgotten all about it.” 


JICE boy!” she said softly. ‘Well 

i played!” Then, with a sigh and a little 
sudden laugh, “I’m feeling much better, 
myself. I’m glad I came over and hailed 
you. By the‘way, do you know who Jam?” 

“T—not your name,’”’ Michael admitted 
unwillingly. 

She told him with a look -as ‘straight- 
forward as a child’s:. ‘I’m Sally Byrd: 
Doesn’t mean a thing to you, does it?” 

Michael would have given something to 
be able to reply that it did. He couldn: ts 


truthfully. 
“Well—” she drawled with an air of 
vast amusement—‘‘my mother was a 


lady.” 

“T’m sure of it,’ Michael assured her. 

She blinked at him in momentary doubt 
of his seriousness. “How trusting you are, 
Mr. Tyrrell! You see, I knew who you 
were—lI asked.” 

“That was awfully jolly of you.” 

“Was it? I thought you must be in the 
movies, with that marvelous nose—no— 
don’t touch it!’—for Michael’s hand had 
risen uneasily. “It’s quite perfect as it is.” 

“Please!” said Michael.. “I’m no 
earthly good at spoofing!” 

She slid a cool little hand down his 
sleeve and patted his fingers. ‘‘I’-mean it! 
Your nose is—bar none—the most beauti- 
ful thing since the person with wings on 
his heels. . .” 

Michael only blushed wretchedly. 

“There—there!” said Sally Byrd. “I 
think it’s sweet of you to be so modest, 
but after all, you didn’t make your nose, 
you know! A nose is just an accident of 
God, so to speak—or did you have yours 
shattered in the late war by any chance— 
and remolded nearer to the heart’s desire? 
That might very well explain . . . it’s 
so—so—Greek !—if you see what I mean.” 

Michael maintained a stony and un- 
happy silence. Before which Sally melted 
into delicious contrition. 

“T’m sorry! You’re such a heavenly 
creature to tease. Would you like to 
wring my neck?” 

“No,” said Michael simply. 

He was reflecting, but lacked audacity 
to say it, that what he would really like 
would be to kiss the white nape of it very 
gently, where it met the cloudy shadow 
of her hair. An impossible idea, of course! 

The party, having undergone a tem- 
porary lull for the purpose of refreshment, 
now broke forth with renewed vigor in the 
quacking cadences of the latest Blues. 
Some one began to sing above the steady 
slip-slip of the dancing. 

Michael’s brows drew to a scowl. He 
said arrogantly, ‘“What an unspeakable 
racket!” 

“H’m’m—” 
dance?” 

They looked at each other thoughtfully. 
She shook her head. Her mouth tipped at 
the corners. Her eyes narrowed—lifted 


said Sally Byrd. “Shall we 


Bon Voyage 


in a look of irresistible deviltry. 
T’ll tell you what let’s do!” 

““Ves?”’? said Michael almost eagerly. 

“How game are your” 

“Pardon?” 

“Oh dear—oh dear! 
good sport?” 

“Why—I—well—that is to say—I hope 
so, I’m sure!” said Michael. 

““Good!—don’t commit yourself!’ said 
Sally. She went on in a swiftly lowered 
voice, with a melodramatic glance to right 
and left of her. ‘‘Let’s say good night— 
and go.” 

“Home?” said Michael with acute and 
unreasonable disappointment, profoundly 
astonishing to himself. “Oh, I say— 
this is better than—home!”’ 

“You poor lamb!’ said Sally Byrd once 
more. ‘I’m going to get you a little dog 
and a nice tin cup and a stick to tap the 
sidewalk with. Who’s going home, may 
T ask?” 

“But you said—not a moment ago—”’ 

She shook him, two fingers on his coat- 
sleeve. ‘Say good night—and go! Where? 
‘Well, God be praised, the world is 
wide.’ ”’ 

“You mean—’”’ said Michael, 
diffidently. 

“Absolutely!” said Sally and slid from 
the piano like snow from the branch of a 
tree. “Else what are taxis yellow for— 
and why is park grass green?” 

“I. don’t understand,’ murmured 
Michael, following her rather closely. 

“No, darling,” sighed Sally with such 
impersonal kindliness that he was unable 
to believe that was the word she had used. 
“TI know you don’t—but I like you just 
the same. It’s very odd. Where did you 
park your things?” 

Before he could answer she objected 
swiftly—‘“‘Don’t say ‘pardon’ to me again! 
You make me feel like a lady Igorrote. 
Where—I mean to say—is your hat and 
coat? As soon as we’ve made our good- 
bys you can collect them—fetch ’em, that 
is—and meet me in the hallway——by the 
big Satsuma vase.’ 

“Righto!” said Michael. 

“T adore you!” said Sally. “You say 
that just like an English comedian.” 

Michael gave her an imploring glance. 
She shoved him gently in the direction of 
his host. 

“So sorry to run away—” she prompted 
in a whisper. ‘‘Fearfully busy tomorrow 
. . . charming evening!’ 

Michael echoed obediently in his nice 
English voice, putting out his hand and 
smiling his restrained, dignified smile, 
“So sorry to run away—” 

“Oh, look here! What for?’ cried the 
stout gentleman busy at the punch-bowl. 
“The evening’s but.a pup.” 


“No 


I mean, are you a 


smiling 


ARDON,” Michael was beginning ner- 
vously when Sally slid in between him 
and the object of his desirous farewells. 
“Do forgive me,” she uttered sweetly, 
fixing large, mournful eyes on space. “I’m 
running off with Mr. Tyrrell. I have a 
wretched little headache, and he’s taking 
me home. He’ll come back—I’m sure—” 
She trod on Michael’s foot at that, gently 
but definitely, because, at mention of his 
returning, he emitted a small, poignant 
sound of dissent. “It’s a marvellous party 
—so nice of you to let Charlotte bring 
me.” 
The stout gentleman said he’d never 





have forgiven Charlotte if i hadn't | 
brought Sally. 

“Will you tell her I’ve gone,’ ’ contimedae 
Sally languidly, as befitting the wretched © 
little headache, ‘‘and not to worry: that + 
Mr. Tyrrell will take care of me?” 

The stout gentleman said he would; at 
which, with a last dove-like coo of good-by, 


Sally drifted away in the direction of the - 


dressing-room, drawing Michael after her 
as the sea draws the moon. 


ql met, in ten minutes or less, by os 


big Satsuma vasein the hall,and Michael - 
thought he had never seen anything more 
enchanting than Sally’s little, dark head 
rising out of the big fur collar of her cape. 
She gave him a nod and wrinkled up her 
nose at him endearingly. 

“Is that what you call a Burberry?” he 
inquired, concerning his top coat. “Very. 
sweet! I feel exactly as if I were waiting in 
the wings of a Somerset Maugham show, 
about to go on and discuss marriage. Are 
you married by any chance?” 

“Heavens, no!” said Michael witht un- 
necessary emphasis, 

“Well, I’ve known men who were,” said ~ 
Sally soothingly, ‘ ‘and still managed to get 
about—and see something of their friends. 
I’m not married, myself, because —nurse 
says I’m not pretty, and I’m very seldom — 
good.’ But even so I can see it’s a worthy ~ 
state—(state or estate?)—better than . 


solitary confinement, for instance—or a : 


ball and chain on the ‘ankle. # 


‘““I—dare say I shall marry some day, ; 


said Michael, to his own extreme sD 


He was not given to confiding in women. — 
““Ye-es, it’s being done!” said Sally. ~ 
They rode the rest of the way to the — 

ground floor in thoughtful silence. — 
“See here!” said Sally, rousing herself — 

at the head of the steps leading to the” 


street—(it may be admitted she called it~ +3 


“hyah” and drawled it unpardonably)— 
“See here, old thing! When I said, let’s go 
fora ride, I didn’t stop to think—I don’t, | 


congenitally, ‘stop to think, you nga e 






that taxis don’t go for a song—and that== - 


ah—you might not happen to be in voice ~ 

. . Im a rotten little gold-digger! Be 
absolutely frank about it!” 

Michael only looked tragically embar- 
rassed., 

“Don’t you care!” she told him gently 
with an impulsive little hand on his arm. 
“Tt’s heavenly, walking.” 


“But there’s a taxi just at the corner,” ~ 
said Michael, and now he looked incredibly 


disappointed. 
“You—you’d rather?” asked Sally per- 
plexed. 
“Oh ra-ther!” said Michael. 


you prefer to walk.” “. 
__ Sally looked at him, wide-eyed. She a 


broke into a delicious chortle. “You didn’t 
know what I was talking about, did you?” 
“Why, not entirely,” admitted Michael. 
He tugged desperately at his little bind 
mustache. 
When Sally abandoned herself to nut 


“amusement, he added with dignity, “I 


don’t quite, even now.’” 

Wiping her eyes with a wisp of rainbow 
which served her for a handkerchief, Sally: 
explained delicately: ‘I meant money. 
Did you have any with you?” 


“Oh, that!” ‘said Michael, a 
deeply. ‘Why, of course!” 
“Why, of course?” asked Sally. ‘prow 


ever, since you (Continued on page 164) — 


“Unless ~ 
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“QEE here,” said Sally. ‘‘When I said, ‘Let’s go for a ride’, I didn’t stop to think that 
taxis don’t go for a song—Be absolutely frank about it.’”’ Michael only looked 
tragically embarrassed. ‘‘Don’t you care,’”’ she told him gently. “It’s heavenly walking” 





Workmen in their 
plaster-coated shoes 
constantly tramped 
allthrough the place 
in an endless caval- 
cade, like the march 
of the Germans 
through Belgium 


Wha 


HE analogy set forth in the sub- 
title of this story is entirely the 
editor’s. Butitsoaptly fitsthe thing 
I have in mind in telling of a more 
or less personal experience concerning 
a subject that is at the same time vulgar 
and — spiritual—namely, money—that I 
shall keep it before me until the reader 
has pursued me to the last period and called 
me philosopher or crank. ~ 
Now, if you own a cane, you do not give 
much burdensome thought to it—except, 
perhaps, when you show it proudly to a 
friend and tell him the handle was carved 
from the tusk of a mammoth South African 
Gazookus and that it was given to you by 
the members of the lodge on the thirty- 
seventh anniversary of your first pair of 
long pants. You swing the cane lightly 
as you saunter down the street, and very 
often, if you are going anywhere by taxi 
or street car, you leave it at home. You 
never depend upon the cane as a means of 
propelling your body back and _ forth. 
Your own two feet are your.real supports. 
While the analogy is not complete, still, 
money used as a cane is very fine. While 
you must have money these days, you 
can not depend upon it to do the things 
for you, get the things for you, that require 
the use of character and brains. And 
many of the best things come when 
money is, for the time being, non- 
existent—the cane in the closet back 
home. J 
On the other hand, a crutch, to f 
one who needs it, isan indispensable | 
article. He has it in mind before 
making a move. It denotes a 
crippled condition. You can see the state 
of mind of the person who leans upon 
money as a crutch. As the possession of 
a crutch will not enable him to take part 
in any one of a number of enjoyable 
activities, so will the mere possession of 
money not bring the happiness that is 
to be purchased only by the expenditure 
of a portion of one’s own self. 
Now, the thing that I am trying to find 
out is just where money ceases to be a 
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cane and becomes a crutch. I realize that 
there are many hundreds of thousands of 
individuals in this country to whom this 
question is not only very vague, but 
absolutely negligible. The person who 
is only a jump and a half ahead of the 
landlord and not even abreast of the 
butcher and baker already has his quota 
of official worries and is therefore spared 
the problem of what to do with his 
money. From the particular point of 
view of this story he is very fortunate. 
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t | Have Found Out 


It’s a mighty fine CANE, but asa CRUTCH, 


can buy—the successful beef packers, the 
prosperous junk dealers, the affluent 
banana kings, the powerful stock jugglers, 
and the wealthy pump manufacturers— 
I am anxious to do the right thing by 
those who depend upon me financially, 
morally, and spiritually, for their future 
well-being. 
While I shall never, and don’t want to, 
amass any great wealth, still Iam imbued 
with the natural and obvious desire of 
any person who is making good money— 


My wile was in the hospital 
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fe more,or less free United 
States composed of 

people who have enough money to buy 
houses and hire servants and belong to 
golf clubs and even buy antiques. For 
some reason, unknown to myself, I have 
been chosen from among my fellows to 
fulfill a destiny that constantly keeps me 
in terror of sinking into the mire of 
moneyed complacency and financial crip- 
pledom. Not unlike my contemporaries 
in the art of making enough to give the 
family all the “advantages” that money 


in this world—and incidentally to partake 
of some of those- pleasures myself. For- 
tunately I am so constituted that the 
acquirement of any worldly wealth will 
never distort my vision. I flatter myself 
to the extent that my sense of humor and 
perspective on human nature will con- 


stantly keep the fact in my mind that — 


there is no fool like a rich fool. I have 
gone safely beyond the point where I shall 
ever consider the proposition of wearing 
a red velvet vest. 

I am in the midst of a great experiment. 
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tt won t do atall 


Can I have money and be happy? Per- 
haps, as you read this, you smile and say, 
“Well, give me the money and I'll let the 
rest take care of itself.”” This is all very 
well. But there is a point—and you can 
see how the rich figure in the news every 
day—where the cane grows into the form 
of a crutch, and you can not go anywhere 
without the consciousness of the money 
burden. The so-called luxuries become 
responsibilities, and the alleged advan- 
tages become impediments. What I am 
trying to find is the exact point where 
worldly comfort goes hand in hand with 
personal freedom and unaffected enjoy- 
ment of.the simple elementary pleasures 
of life. _ : 

. Along these lines, I set down the follow- 
ing experience as a step in my attempt to 
get that to which I am entitled without 
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financial embarrassment, and at the same 
time not to overdo it and load myself 
down with material burdens that will 
direct me eventually along the path that 
leads to suspicious, cold, clammy, unbe- 
loved, calculating, lonesome, luxurious 
old age. 

My wife, having been brought up in the 
country, likes city life. The noise of the 
street cars going by gives her a feeling of 
security. I, myself, am partial to the city, 
because in New York I am constantly 
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admits, for the sake of the 
good it should do others, 
that his own attempt to 
live up to his money 
wasn't much of a success 


_ 


being carried along that stream of 
variegated humanity from which I 
absorb the necessary inspiration for 
my work. But it is not important 
here whether I live in the city or the 
country. With a few modifications, 
the problem of living on a com- 
fortable scale is the same in either 
place—if not the cost, then the 
responsibilities. 

So, not yet being ready for the 
sedentary calm of nature’s velvety couch 
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We moved in, though the front 





of great green lawns and sun-kissed carrot 
patches, we decided to buy a house in the 
city—in New York City. We shopped 
around in the usual way with real-estate 
dealers and visited hundreds of houses on 
the east and west sides—some in first class 
condition and others in a state of more or 
less decay. The walls of most of them 


The butler did 
everything but 
work. Our friends 
often mistook 
him for a new 
piece of statuary 
in the hallway 





told the same story. Twenty or twenty- 
five years ago the young folks had settled 
down in them to raise their promising 
offspring to that point of intellectual and 
moral perfection where the parents could 
claim their just reward in filial love and 
appreciation. Then the doting parents 
saw the children grow up, get married on 
their own hook, and move either to apart- 
ments in town or out to Duluth, or some 
other suburb. And the old folks had 
nothing left to do’ but sell the house and 
go to a hotel or to Europe. But we felt 
in our rambles through this maze of brown- 


door had not come and there was 
ascaffolding over the entire house 


stone buildings that somehow the people 
who now wanted to sell their homes had 
got the pleasures they were looking for. 
That is, they had got the pleasures within 
their sense of proportion. They were no 
worse off than any other parents who had 
raised families anywhere else in this world. 
The changes that come with time are per- 
fectly natural changes. You give your 
pleasures as you go, and take them in the 
same way. 

What we were (Continued on page 180) 





The furnace man connected the pipe 
with a flue in my neighbor’s parlor. 


I smoked his family out into the street 
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Sometimes, when you 
meet a story-book lady 
face-toface—well, you 
run into a fairy-tale. 


NEorman did 


HE first time he saw her, she was 
walking directly toward him. She 
savored, indescribably, of the long 
ago, the nursery, and finally of a 
half-forgotten child’s book of his younger 
sister. Kate Greenaway! The name 
leaped back to him out of his subconscious. 
Yes, she was every bit as appealing as one 
of those unforgetable Kate Greenaway 
pictures. For her quaintly made, dark- 
blue silken gown, round-necked, with close 
tucked sleeves coming tight down over 
her small, pretty hands, was just the length 
to show pale, trim, silken ankles and 
shining, black ankle ties. Of the same 
stuff as her gown, her little, dark-blue hat 
was untrimmed, save that its narrow brim 
was faced back with leaf-green satin. 
The one string of the hat went tight under 
her chin and was piped with the leaf-green 
satin, too. So it was no wonder that her 
face looked forth from that shiny, tender 
color like a rosy flower. Her large eyes, 
however, were the most like Kate Green- 
away of all, because they were limpid and 
wistful and full of blue wonder. It seemed 
strange that the eyes of anybody could be 
that way after she was quite grown-up. 
Properly, of course, this utterly charm- 
ing person should have been approaching 
under blossoming apple-trees, or at least 
along the side of a prim English hedge. 
But alas, for facts! she was on the board 
walk at Atlantic City, of all places! She 
let her big blue eyes rest in his for a long, 
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long minute, during which something deep 
within him, which he had never before 
known was there, stirred and woke. After 
she had passed, he turned and followed, 
not closely, not offensively, but always 
keeping her in plain view. Having only 
just learned that she was in the world, how 
could he dare risk losing her? Finally she 
paused, and stood with close-clasped 
hands, looking out over the sea. Such 
sweet wistfulness flowed from every line 
of her figure that it was all he could do 
not to say, as he caught up with her: 

“Don’t feel so badly! Everything’s all 
right.” 

Instead of speaking, which would have 
startled her, he stood waiting with his hat 
in his hand. At last she turned, unsur- 
prised, and looked at him dubiously, won- 
dering if she dared believe in him. 

“Do you know any one here?”’ he asked 
at last, with a gesture toward the famous 
board walk. 

“No one at all,’”’ she quietly replied. 
Then, after a judicial pause, she qualified 
it. “Except you!’ 

This was tremendous; it showed that 
she, too, felt that they had known each 
other centuries. 





“Do you mind—if we sit down?” he 
asked. 

If he could only induce her to sit down, 
she couldn’t get away suddenly.. 

From that moment their conversation 
was characterized by long, unhurried 
pauses, pauses such as children use when 
they are getting acquainted; pauses during 
which you consider fully what has’ just 
been said before you essay anything new; 
pauses during which the silence says things 
that unite you better than any fumbling 
words. So, when she did sit down, after 
considering, they continued to look at each 
other. 

“T have had a week of horrible loneli- 
ness,” he said. ‘I was just about to expire 
of it when I saw you coming to save me. 
This is a terrible place.” ' 

“Why did you stay?” 

“Doctor’s orders. Getting over flu.” 


“TI came here so that I could be alone,” 


she said abruptly. “It has done me good. 
There are so many worse things than being 
lonely, you know.” 
“I’m sorry you had to find that out,” 
he said. ‘So you aren’t convalescing?” 
“Oh, no. I’m always quite well and 
strong.” og 
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“That ring of yours is a keepsake,’’ he said positively. Her eyes 


grew dazzling, warm, and tender all at once. 
“It was my first ring. 


she begged. 


- “Vet ‘strong’ is the last adjective that 
I should apply to you.” 

Indeed, any one made of the stuff of 
flower petals does not seem primarily 
strong. 

“But I am! I can endure anything, if 
now and then, like this, I have a respite.” 

“May I please be part of this particular 

_ respite?” 

“Take your partners for a respite? 
Well, I don’t know. I’m not used to 
respites. This is the first I ever had.” 

“Vou sound mysterious with your res- 
pite. Respite from what? No, never 
mind! Jt’s much too soon for me to ask. 
We'll lay that question on the table for the 
present. But you are going to let me know 
“you, aren’t you?” 

“What else do I seem to be doing, 
pray?” 

“Well, I wonder if you, too, have the 
feeling that you and I ‘belong’ and that 
all the rest of the people here are hoi 
pollot.” : 

“Somebody translated hoi polloi for me 
the other day,” she laughed. 

“Like a hostess who asked me if I would 
have a demi-tasse. When I hesitated 
because I wasn’t sure I wanted it, she 


“Don’t laugh at me,”’ 
I had it when I was eight’’ 


asked me in capital letters if I would take 
a SMALL CUP OF BLACK COFFEE.” 

The wind was coming in upon them 
from the ocean in the dampest, most dis- 
couraging way, the sun went behind a 
cloud, and the ocean was suddenly tossed 
about in agony. ~ 

“That ocean has something on its mind,” 
he said. “It’s going to get mad presently. 
I hate the ocean when it’s mad. So after 
you have had lunch with me—” 

“T had quite forgotten I promised to 
lunch with you,” she said sedately. 

“Well, come on, or you'll be late.” 

On their way they stopped at a florist’s, 
where he bought her a nosegay of blushing 
pink roses, which she fastened at her belt 
with such pleased complacency that he 
almost shouted aloud in his delight. If 
you make too much of wonderful people, 
however, they are prone to run away. 
So instead of making a time over her, he 
led her to a delectable spot he had dis- 
covered, and soon they sat opposite each 
other by a snapping fire, with rose-color 
curtains drawn between them and the 
weather. Because of the coming storm 
they had the popular little place almost to 
themselves. 
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“My appetite is colossal,” he confessed, 
after she had daintily elected a chicken 
patty and early peas. “J want mushroom 
purée, roast beef, and all the vegetables. 
Usually I’m not such a gourmand, but I 
have been ordered to eat, sleep, and sit 
in the sun. There is no sun, and I’m not 
sleepy, so there’s nothing for it but to eat 
long and well. When do we tell each other 
our names?” 

She drew herself up straight and proud, 
and stared down at her plate as the 
color. cimbed through her cheeks to her 
hair. 

“T can not possibly tell you my name,” 
she said. 

“Is this a whim, or part of the respite?” 

“It is an absolutely necessary part of 
the respite. But please tell me yours.” 

“Tm going to be mysterious, too,” he 
teased. 

But he was disappointed when she didn’t 
press the matter. However, if there was 
one thing he could do gracefully, it was to 
accept a rebuff. 

“Tf you won’t tell me your name,” he 
continued, “I shall have to invent one for 
you. You know how intimate you feel 
with the characters in nursery books. 
Well, when I saw you coming I thought, 
‘Why, here is one of Kate Greenaway’s 
twelve Miss Pelicoes!’ After lunch we’ll 
find a bookstore and see just which Miss 
Pelicoes you are.” 


Her eyes danced. 
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“The twelve Miss Pelicoes 

Went sometimes for a walk. 
It also is a well-known fact 

That all of them could talk!” 


she quoted delightedly. 

“Of course,” he said vaguely, “any one 
who won’t tell her name occasionally lays 
herself open to the very real danger of 
being called ‘You perfect darling!’ ” 

“T forbid you to say things like that.” 

“T don’t mean it in the Bertha M. Clay 
sense.” 

“Tf you need to say anything, say ‘Miss 
Pelicoes.’ ” 

“Very well—Miss Pelicoes. What shall 
it be for dessert?” 

“Tm always wobbly-minded about 
choosing,’ she mused. ‘‘How could any- 
body decide between all those ravishing 
things on that pastry tray and the fresh 
strawberry mousse onthe menu? Mousse, 
please.” 

“T’m going to have both. 
Miss Pelicoes?”’ 

“Mousse is all I can negotiate.” 

“And two small cups of black coffee,” 
he added to the waitress. 

“Two demi-tasses,” translated the wait- 
ress, just as they had known she would. 


Won’t you, 


E HAD noticed, from the first, that on 

the third finger of her right hand Miss 
Pelicoes wore with considerable grace and 
enjoyment a rather shabby ring. It was 
fashioned not of platinum or white gold, 
but from just plain golden gold, and set 
with a turquoise which was, at its edges, 
a little discolored, and which had been 
badly chipped. 

“That ring of yours is a keepsake,” he 
said positively. 

Her eyes grew dazzling, warm, and 
tender all at once. ‘Don’t laugh at me,” 
she begged. “It was my first ring. I had 
it when I was eight. I then called it my 
sunlight and blue sky ring. Never, never 
would I take it off, so soap and water made 
it greenish round the edge. I loved it as I 
loved a certain old rag doll whom I literally 
wore to shreds, with my young affections. 
Of course, I don’t wear this ring when 
I expect to be seen. It’s too shabby.” 

hats why be likesit hemsaida: sit 
means something.” 

“Yes, just looking at it brings back all 
my early joys and credulities. I go straight 
back to a little girl when I have it on. And 
I shall never part with it as long as I live. 
Of course, I had to have it made larger, 
and my jeweler told me it wasn’t worth 
spending any money on. Little he knew! 
It’s the most precious thing I own. I’m 
glad you like it. No one else. does but 
me.” 

When they went to the bookstore after 
lunch to buy the book so that they could 
find out which Miss Pelicoes she was, 
there wasn’t a single copy of Kate Green- 
away in the shop. After that, he took 
her back to her hotel. Somehow he was 
disappointed to find that she was staying 
at the highest-priced one of all. 

“Dear me, do you live here?” he asked. 

“Why not?” 

“No reason. Only, you see, ’m a 
lawyer, standing beneath the bottom rung 
of the ladder and looking up at it. In 
other words, I’m horribly poor.” 

“T’m horribly—”’ But she didn’t finish. 

“Rich?” he asked suspiciously. As she 
didn’t answer, he went on cheerfully. 


“The money problem never worries me, 
though. If it did, I shouldn’t be here. 
What is money, anyway? Something you 
have to have, perhaps, but the presence or 
absence of which ought to have nothing 
to do with your morale.” 

“If you say that, you have never been 
poor.” 

“T have never been anything else. But 
I have always refused to feel poor. One 
man told me my indifference to money 
amounts to a gift. Where are you going?” 

“T’m going up to my room, and you are 
going back to your hotel to take one of 
those siestas I know your doctor pre- 
scribed.” 

“Just as you say, Miss Pelicoes.”’ 

He actually pretended to be going with- 
out another word. Then, turning quickly, 
he caught her looking frankly disappointed. 

“Where would you like to dine?” he said 
casually. 

“Tf Iam still of the same mind this eve- 
ning, I should like to have you dine here 
with me.” 

“You're inviting me because I said I was 
poor. I’m not too poor to buy you a 
meal now and then.” 

“You are very impolite about my in- 
vitation. I thought money made no 
difference with you.” 

“You win, Miss Pelicoes. 

Sevens: 

“Where?” 

wlenes. 

Knowing full well the advantages of 
going when you have to go, he turned and 
left her at once. Thus it was that she was 
the one who paused a moment, and then, 
with a heavy sigh, went slowly toward the 
elevator and rang. Once in her room, she 
rang for her maid, who helped her off with 
the Kate Greenaway clothes and brought 
a cobwebby peignoir and a pile of new 
books. Miss Pelicoes stretched herself on 
the chaise longue, but she didn’t relax. 
She opened a book, but she didn’t read. 
Instead, she looked straight ahead. And 
whatever was in her mind must have been 
satisfactory, for now and then the shadow 
of a blissful smile flitted across her pretty 
mouth. 


What time?” 


HE, ON the contrary, man-like, indulged 

inno musings. Flinging himself on his 
bed, he fell at once to sleep and didn’t even 
dream of his perfect adventure. It was 
nearly six when he woke. Then he, too, 
must have thought of something blissful, 
for his smile was closely akin to Miss 
Pelicoes’. 

“Girls love to have a man dress for 
dinner,” he thought, as he fished out his 
dinner clothes before taking his shower. 

This was merely an excuse; he was one 
of the few men who would rather dress 
than not. Perhaps it was partly because 
he knew that he looked well in evening 
clothes. Anyway, he made ready with the 
utmost care, and without any shadow of 
doubt about Miss Pelicoes’ being at the 
appointed spot. Consequently, he was 
supremely disappointed when she was no- 
where to be seen. After looking all about, 
he strolled over to the desk to send up his 
name. Only when he was confronted with 
the magnificent superiority of the clerk 
did he remember he didn’t know Miss 
Pelicoes’ name. 

Could it be possible that those three 
tantalizing hours were all that he was to 
have of Miss Pelicoes? Utterly dazed, he 


The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


sank into one of the comfortable chairs 
that lined the lobby. 

“Were you looking for any one?” asked 
her low voice at his side. “If you were, 
I must say you have a very short memory!” 

“Oh, is this your” he asked, bewildered. 

For without her small, blue bonnet and 
the sheath of her long-sleeved frock, she 
was, save for her eyes, quite another 
person. And she wore her golden evening 
gown with such ravishing grace, and her 
arms, which he had never seen before, were 
so exquisite, and her hair, of which the 
blue bonnet had not given him more than 
a glimpse, was so crisply, honestly gold, 
that he was half affaid of the vision. She 
was no less lovely, but she had lost all 
resemblance to people named Pelicoes. 
Yet she was the same picture in a more 
impressive frame. He liked this frame, of 
course, but it was disappointing. It was 
like having found some rare and lovely 
blossoms in a wilderness, and then, on 
returning for another look, finding them 
fenced all about and labeled ‘‘Hands off. 
Rare specimen.” 

“Now that I see you again,” he said 
rather formally, ‘I can’t believe that our 
acquaintance began so—casually.” 

“You aren’t sorry?” 


“OB, NO! Only—I wish now that I might 

have had the advantage of meeting 
you in a more conventional way. I don’t 
like to have our-—” 

“Respite.” 

“Our respite begins as vulgar things be- 
gin. I don’t bother with girls except in the 
regular way. Of course, after my speaking 
to you this morning, you won’t believe 
me. But it is quite true.” 

“T do believe you. And it was the first 
time I ever spoke to any one I didn’t know. 
I’m not sorry. I’m glad!” 

She led the way to the dining-room, 
and he followed her as in a dream. A 
concealed orchestra was dimly playing 
something lovely, an orchestra that didn’t 
intrude, but rather aided and abetted all 
one’s fondest hopes. 

She had already ordered their dinner, it 
seemed; it was written in beautiful French 
script on a small card. : 

“Well—” he reminded her, ‘‘we don’t 
yet know each other’s names.” 

“You can’t ever know mine,” she said 
seriously. ‘But I hope you are going to 
tell me yours.” 

He shook his head. “You won’t tell me 
yours because it is so important,” he 
laughed. “I won’t tell you mine because 
it is so unimportant. You aren’t wearing 
VOUTRRIn een = 

“T never do, except by stealth.” 

Her only ornament was a string of clear 
yellow stones which, as she moved, 
flashed amazing fire. 

“Your necklace can’t be amber,” he 
commented. s 

“Yellow diamonds,” she explained, but 
without interest. 

“Tam very much afraid,” he said, “that 
you are married to some important man, 
and that you married him because of some- 
body else. You sacrificed yourself to him 
—because of your family.” ; 

“T hope I don’t look like a sacrifice.” 

‘Respite’ suggests it—that’s all. I 
may be wrong about your being married, 
but of this much I am gloriously sure. You 
have never, in all your life, been in love.” 

“You are right (Continued on page 242) 
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AJ ESE you looking for any one?”’ asked a low voice at his side. “Ifyou were, 
I must say you have a very short memory.” ‘Oh, is this you?” he asked, 
bewildered. For without her small blue bonnet she was quite another person 
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A MiviiGn Bane 
Get Acquainted 


A live story of a live convention, with delegates 
Jrom all around the world who love the “Y” 


By Katherine S. Gerwick 


sigh of content and looked eagerly 

about the great ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore. It fairly bulged with 
the pressure of three thousand women, 
who, like herself, had come, pilgrim-wise, 
to the shrine of the Blue Triangle head- 
quarters in New York City, as delegates 
to the eighth biennial Convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

“Where do they all come from?” she 
whispered shyly to her more sophisticated- 
looking neighbor. 

‘From everywhere,” was the reply. 
“From little towns, big cities, college cam- 
puses—from offices, stores, and factories. 
They are all here—college girls, society 
women, clerks, stenographers, industrial 
workers. Those three in front of us are 
silk weavers from Paterson, and over there 
by the pillar is Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. You'll see all kinds and colors in a 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Convention.” 

“But what brings them together—all 
these different kinds of women?” 

Her neighbor unfolded a small map of 
the United States. “Do you see those 
dots? Each one represents a Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and there 
are 1300 of them—and the 1300 Young 
Women’s Christian Associations mean 
600,000 members. Every two years those 
600,000 members send delegates to a Con- 
vention to do their business for them. 
There are about 2000 of them here. The 
other thousand are visitors. It’s because 
those women back in the cities, and towns, 
and colleges of the United States care 


about the Young Women’s Christian 
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LITTLE, black-eyed woman sank 
into a fragile, gilt chair with a 


Association, and want to have a hand in 
making its program and shaping its poli- 
cies, that they are here.” 

The black-eyed delegate looked about 
with interest. “I’m from Spring Valley,” 
she volunteered, “‘and I don’t want to miss 
anything that I can take back to our 
‘Y’—they’ve spent a lot of money to send 
me here.” 

As she took off her brown silk gloves, her 
neighbor looked with interest at the work- 
gnarled hands thus revealed. They looked 
as if the enlarged knuckles and twisted 
fingers had made visible protest to years 
of close acquaintance with dishpans and 
scrubbing brushes. 

The delegate from Spring Valley caught 
her glance and looked from her own hands 
to the white, jeweled fingers of her neigh- 
bor. “TI guess we see the different kinds of 
folks in the ‘Y’ right here in you and me,” 
she said. “I’m just a plain country woman. 
T’ve never had a vacation before in my 
life. Dve never even been on a sleeping 
car, and you—” she stopped. 

Her neighbor put up her hand deprecat- 
ingly. “Tell me,” she said, “what you 
represent in the Association. Are you—” 
she hesitated, ‘‘a club member?” 

“Dear me, no,” laughed the delegate 
from Spring Valley. “I’m the president of 
our Young Women’s Christian Association. 
I’ve been for two years now. And let me 
tell you—” she stopped impressively— 
“it’s been hard sledding, but it’s made me 
renew my youth. You see,” she entered 
into her tale with the evident enjoyment 
of having told it many times before, “from 
the time I was a real voung girl, I worked 
in the W. C. T. U. They used to call me 
‘Fidelity’ for a nickname, because I kept 
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at it night and day. Then in one of the 
towns where I was making a speech I met 
John, and married him, and settled down 
in the narrowest little town in the whole 
United States. I had been so active that it 
was hard to feel out of things, and finally 
I just felt myself drying up like a leaf.” 

The neighbor laughed, for indeed the 
speaker did resemble with her brown skin, 
her brown clothes, and her quick move- 
ments a fluttering autumn leaf. 

The delegate from Spring Valley smiled 
back. “It’s true, I was drying up and 
ready to blow away, and then one day two 
girls came along and stopped at my house 
and asked their way. They were ‘Y’ secre- 
taries, they said, so I told them to come 
in and have their dinners. They stayed 
a week,” she said proudly, ‘‘and they’ve 
been coming back off and on to see me ever 
since. Soon we had a ‘Y’ going, and 
nothing would do those girls but I must be 
president. I guess I’m nothing to boast 
of, but it’s made me young again. John 
and every one notices it. With me,” she 
laughed ruefully, “it isn’t what I can do 
for the girls in our town—it’s what they 
do for me in giving me new interests and 
something to think about besides house- 
work.” 

She stopped and watched the incoming 
crowds. ‘There were women like herself 
with plain clothes and work-stooped 
bodies; there were attractive, bobbed- 
haired students and self-confident business 
women; there were modishly-dressed wo- 
men obviously representing the great cities. 
All classes and groups seemed to be in the 
gathering—a veritable cross-section of the 
woman life of the United States. 

But as she (Continued on page 228) 
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“Three Birds” 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


N THE garden of the farm on which 

I was born there was one corner so 
shaded by the branches of a huge 
Bartlett pear tree homing across the 
garden fence in the door-yard that my 
mother found the spot useless for growing 
any flower or vegetable in which she was 
interested. I was only a tiny person when 
she marked off this corner and turned it 
over to me for my individual property. 
At first she spared me pinches of lettuce and 
radish seed from her seed bags, and a hand- 
ful of onion sets for my attempts at gar- 
dening in this shady corner, but I soon 
learned that lettuce grown there was pale 
and anemic, that radishes were stringy 
and onions spindling; so I strayed outside 
the garden to find what I could use in a 
shady corner that would yield some 
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returns. As I thought it over, my feet 
carried me to thickly shaded fence corners 
in the orchard in which there grew blood- 
root, little boys’ breeches, and blue-eyed 
Marys. I used to move these in full bloom, 
and so rich and fertile was the soil, so wel- 
come the shade, so careful the planting, so 
faithfully were they watered with rain 
water from the cistern, that it was a most 
unusual thing to have one of them even 
droop. 

From the foot of the orchard, branching 
out toward the meadows, I tried celandine, 
that loveliest of the wild poppies of 
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Over the green of the 
sphagnum floor of the 
swamp, perching on 
slender, delicate stems, 
were whole flocks and 


flocks of Three Birds 


Indiana, but it was not enthusiastic in its 
growth. ~-There was too much shade and 
not enough water, so I straved on to deep 
woods where there grew violets and blue- 
bells, bell flower and mandrake, and many 
a spot was all reddened with the brilliant 
color of monarda didyma, which we called 
“red bergamot,” while everywhere there 
was a world of spring beauties growing in 
the grass of the fence corners, and the lace 
of anemones and hepatica, which we knew 
as “snow-boys.” There were ferns, and 
beside the three brooks of running water 
which crossed our land could be found 
every dainty, lacy little water flower 
native to the Central States, but these I 
had no luck with. 

From the time I could toddle around 
alone I began (Continued on page 152) 





“| HAVE done wrong to tell you of my love,”’ said Mandeville. “I was 
carried away by an impulse I should have resisted. Forgive me!” “Oh, 
what am I todo!” Myrtle was white to the lips in her emotion and distress 
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As the Story Began: 


T. WAS a hard choice for a girl to 
I make—the choice between her father 

and her lover—and the harder since 
she believed her father right and her lover 
wrong. But love conquered, and Myrtle 
Carey consented to a secret marriage to 
the man her father had forbidden her ever 
to think of again. 

True, Harry Latimer was not the only 
Carolinian to set his new-found country 
higher than his king. Men of greater dis- 
tinction than his in the Colony were flock- 
ing to the Committee of Safety organized 
by the Colonists to defend themselves 
from the oppressions of King George. 
But old Sir Andrew Carey had the blind 
partisanship of the aged and of the obstinate 
aged. He looked upon Harry Latimer, his 
one-time ward, as a promising son of Satan, 
and Myrtle, educated in the filial devotion 
of a vanished century, felt that she was 
sinning in setting her love above her duty 
to her parent. . 

The breach with her father haunted 
her through the early years of her marriage, 
and she never fully believed in the justice 
of the Colonists, stubbornly fighting 
against the mother country. So it was 
that they were not so happy as they might 
have been, and never attained the perfect 
-,agreement that is one of the necessities 
of peace. 

Latimer, though hotly defensive of his 
political principles, was gracious in con- 
ceding to Myrtle’s love for her father 
points that were really his right. But 
Sir Andrew remained obstinate in refusing 
to see Myrtle, turning all his old affection 
for her upon a new object—Robert 
Mandeville, a distant connection and an 
ardent Tory like himself, who had once 
paid court to Myrtle. 


CHAPTER V 


HE precise manner of Sir Andrew 
Carey’s reconciliation with his 
daughter may be briefly told. When 
~ he lay ill, immediately after his 
enforced return to Charles Town, Doctor 
Parker, who was summoned to attend him, 
almost despaired of his life. Because of 
this and knowing how affairs stood be- 
tween the baronet and his daughter, the 
good doctor, who was the friend of both, 
went to her at once with news of his con- 
‘dition. He urged her, for the sake of her 
own future peace of mind, to put all rancor 
behind her now, and to render her father 
the loving care that might yet save his 
life, or, at worst, might soothe his end. 
She required no urging. Her only 
doubt was whether her father would re- 
ceive her. But upon this the physician 


Between loyalty to husband and loyalty to father, 


which should she choose? 


That was the prob- 


lem Myrtle Carey faced, when she married— 
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reassured her. Her father was in no con- 
dition to refuse. And so, with the con- 
nivance of old Remus, who wept for joy at 
beholding her once more in his master’s 
house, she installed herself at her uncon- 
scious father’s bedside to nurse him with a 
devotion akin to that which she had shown 
Harry some three years ago. For four 
days and three nights, almost without in- 
termission, she remained at the post of 
duty until he was restored once more to 
consciousness and the crisis was overpast. 

Then she withdrew, and left it to Doctor 
Parker and Remus to tell him what she 
had done, and to plead with him to receive 
her. 

“But for her tender care of you, Sir 
Andrew,” the doctor told him, “‘my physic 
could have accomplished nothing. She 
has saved your life.” 

“So, so,” said that relentless old man on 
a note of mockery. ‘‘But who bade her 


do it?” 
“T did,” said Doctor Parker. 
“Vou did? You did? Really, really! 


Hum! A liberty on your part, Parker.” 

“T desired to save your life, Sir Andrew. 
Perhaps you'll consider that was a liberty, 
too.” 

“Tchah! tchah!’”’ Inarticulately the 
baronet expressed his irritability. His 
temper was so soured in those days that he 
was regarded by-all the world as an im- 
possible old man whom it was a thankless 
task to serve. “What you did was your 
business, and you shall be paid for it. But 
what Mrs. Latimer may have done upon 
your invitation, as you tell me, was an 
infernal impertinence in you.” 

The doctor kept his temper. ‘Your 
daughter, sir . . .” 

“Damnation, man,’ Sir Andrew in- 
terrupted him with extraordinary fury in 
so weak a man, “don’t you know that I 
have no daughter? Don’t I speak English, 
or don’t you understand the language? 
Which is it? There! 
Latimer, I suppose. Well, I do not desire 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Latimer. That 
she should have thrust herself upon me 
when I was in no condition to have her 
turned out was an impertinence in her and 
an impertinence in you. I have nothing 
more to say about it.” 

There was a savage finality in the words, 
and not to excite him further, the doctor 
withdrew and came in sorrow to Myrtle 
to beg her to have patience. 

“T shall prevail with him yet,” he as- 


You mean Mrs. 


sured her with a confidence he was not 
dolt enough to feel before such unchristian 
obstinacy as Sir Andrew manifested. “But 
I must wait until he is stronger. Tomor- 
row or the next day, perhaps.” 

She withdrew, to return upon the mor- 
row. But both on that day and on the 
next, the doctor put her off with the same 
tale of failure and the same hope for the 
future, and meanwhile she learned that her 
father was gaining strength so rapidly that 
he actually insisted upon transacting busi- 
ness with a back-country trader who had 
cause to visit him. 

It happened, however, that when she 
came on the third day she was met by 
Parker with so joyous an expression on his 
face that it required no words to convey his 
news of the miracle that had been wrought. 
Her father consented to see her. 

She found Sir Andrew sitting up in bed, 
propped by pillows, and she observed at 
once the change that less than four years 
had wrought in him. He had lost much of 
his earlier fleshiness, and his illness now had 
reduced him further, so that his face looked 
almost gaunt, its great bone structures 
starkly defined. There was no gladness in 
the pale blue eyes that were turned upon 
her, and the lips were twisted into a vine- 
gary smile suggestive rather of cruelty than 
forgiveness. 

She went down on her knees beside his 
bed. ‘Father! Dear father!” 

He spoke quietly, yet with the faintest 
bitterness. ‘‘Parker tells that you have 
saved my life. Well, well! Odd that you 
should be at pains to save a life you have 
robbed of everything that made it esti- 
mable. ,But . . . I forgive you, Myrtle! 
T expected too much, perhaps. I rated you 
higher. than your worth.” 

“Father!” 

It was all that she could say. But her 
hand reached out for his, and when she had 
found it he allowed it to lie in hers. 

That-he should not more graciously ex- 
press the forgiveness he professed to extend 
did not at all surprise her. She knew his 
hard, unyielding nature and was thankful 
at the moment to have his forgiveness on 
any terms. There was so much she 
desired to say. Above all she wanted 
to tell him about Andrew, the grandson 
she had named after him. But his manner 
raised barriers to any tenderness, to 
any intimacy. 

He asked questions. First, he inauired 
more or less formally after her health and 
desired news of Mammy Dido. Next he 
spoke a little of the plantation which had 
been wrested from him, of the slaves who 
bad been appropriated by the rebel 
government for its seditious labors, and 
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“While you were putting a pistol in your pocket against emergencies, why didn’t you take the 


was some seconds before he replied. 


of other matters as far removed from the 
things that should lie between father and 
daughter. Almost he conveyed the im- 
pression that he was making conversation. 
Nor did this really continue long. Pres- 
ently he professed himself tired, but desired 
her to come soon again. 

She was almost glad to escape, and she 
went home whether the old 
severance was not really preferable to this 
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wondering 


bitterly cruel make-believe reconciliation. 
For this was how she viewed it. 

On the morrow, however, when she 
went again, she found him much better 
disposed, just as he was clearly much 
better in health. He was up when she 
arrived, wrapped in a bed-gown and 
occupying an easy chair. He had a smile of 
greeting for her, and his conversation today 
actually led the way to the very things of 


“I—I—had no powder.” 


Latimer pulled open the table 


which yesterday she had desired to talk. 
He wanted to know about the boy and 
listened to her with a faint smile about his 
lips while she waxed eloquent in her 
maternal pride. It seemed further to 
soften him when he learned that the boy 
had been named Andrew. At least his 
smile broadened, and she imagined too 
readily it sprang from tenderness. His 
next words disillusioned her. ' 


trouble to load it?’”’ asked Latimer. 


“You thought by that to move me to 
make him my heir, eh?” And the fierce 
old eyes stabbed at her from under his 
beetling brows. 

It was as if he had struck her with a 
whip. “Father!” she cried out in hurt 
protest, and when his little crackle of 
laughter spluttered out, she gave him a 
fuller answer: 

“Tt is unworthy of you to imagine such 





Quinn’s lips parted, but it 
drawer and found a probe long and slender as a knitting needle 


calculation in me. 
beyond our needs.” 

“It may not always be so,” he warned 
her. ‘“‘When this war is over, when these 
rebels have been whipped into submission, 
there will be a heavy reckoning for those 
who have borne arms against their king. 
But I am glad you are not counting upon 
inheritance from me. For I have disposed 
otherwise. It is as well that you should 


Harry’s wealth is far 


know. All that I may die 
possessed of goes to your 
Ccusin Robert. That is 
an act of commonest jus- 
tice. It at once rewards 
merit and punishes un- 
filial conduct.” 

Pain robbed her of all 
answer. The money was 
nothing. But to be dis- 
inherited by a parent is 
to be outcast. 

“Well?” he asked her 
after a pause. “Have 
you nothing to say?” 

“Nothing, father.” She 
held herself bravely in 
control. “If that is your 
wish, Iam content. And 
if you will consider the 
disinheritance as the end 
of our punishment I am 
1. ore than content.” 

“So, so,” he muttered. 
“There, there! I said it 
only to test you, to test 
the sincerity of your de- 
sire to be reconciled. I 
am glad you stand the 
test so well, Myrtle. 
Very glad.” 

He turned to give her 
a sirile, but she saw quite 
clearly through his poor 
attempt to deceive her. 
‘There was a false ring in 
his words. He wasa man 
who, realizing that his 
feelings have betrayed 
kim into saying too much, 
seeks to ‘retract. She 
imagined, being herself 
charitable, that he did so 
outofregret for having un- 
necessarily wounded her. 

Then to her increasing 
amazement, he actually 
desired news of Harry: 
kow and where was he, 
and what particular ac- 
tivities engaged him. She 
answered his questions 
shortly, giving him no 
more ‘details than were 
necessary, because of her 
feeling that her replies 
could not possibly do 
other than nourish his 
bitterness. 
~ When’ he had drawn 
“from her that Harry was 
with Lincoln’s army 
guarding the crossings of 
the Savannah, he laughed 
aloud. 

“And these ragamuffins 
think they hold Prevost 
in check, do they?” he 
scoffed. ‘‘Ridiculous! 
What are their numbers?” 

“IT am not sure,’’ she 
answered. ‘But I believe at least five 
thousand.” 

“Five thousand!” 

It was an ejaculation of mockery, which 
brought a flush to her cheeks since it seemed 
to include Harry, himself. To combat his 
contempt, to inculcate in him respect for 
the side her husband served, she made haste 
to assure him that Lincoln’s army was soon 
to be reinforced. (Continued on page 190) 
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Do You Want to Know 
where to find certain 
pieces of furniture—the 
odd chair, a simple sofa 
table, a special type of 
desk? We know the mar- 
ket, and if you write us, 
we will tell you where 
these furnishings can be 
bought in or near your 
city. Send for list of 
Illustrated Service 
Folios among which are 
“The Formal Living- 
Room,” ‘The Dining- 
Living-Room,” each 25¢ 


















Buying Home 
The Right 


By Alice=amma 


phant, “There!” plumped his burden down 
in the center of the room. 

“Tsn’t that a darling chair!’ exclaimed 
the enthusiastic little bride. 

We agreed that it was a “darling.” 
“Which room is it for?”’ we queried. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I hadn’t thought. 
I just bought it because it was so lovely.” 

Lovely it was, indeed, graceful and 
delicate in line, of exquisite Venetian green 





E # 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM M. E. HEWITT 
Charm, dignity, and restraint characterize the 
room above, built around a Hepplewhite sideboard 


E WERE helping the bride to 

unpack and arrange all the things 

“they” had bought for the new 

home while on the wedding trip. 
The rugs were down, most of the furniture 
was in place, and sideboard and dining- 
table were strewn with the cups, saucers, 
plates, and other pieces of a charming 
French dinner set which had just emerged 
from its excelsior nest. On the mantel 
was a delightful jumble of lamps, silver 
tea service, vases, and book-ends. Through 
the open window came the occasional 
scream of a resistant nail as the last piece 
of furniture was being uncrated. A moment 


later the breathless groom, with a trium- 
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Furnishings 
Way 
Beeeina Jackson 


enriched with gold. It was of rare beauty, 
but we immediately sensed the hopeless- 
ness of trying to fit it in anywhere. Our 
combined efforts to place it gradually 
*, convinced even the bride of its utter in- 
congruity. We tried it in the living-room. 
Absolutely out of harmony! The library? 
Still worse! Quite too ornate for the bed- 
room, it finally drifted into the hall, where 
its variance with other pieces seemed to be 





The three rooms on the opposite 
page indicate discriminating 
taste in combining furniture 
characteristic of the 18th cen- 
tury designers. The rooms 
on this page show furnishings 
of earlier English influence. 
In the living-room at left each 
piece proclaims its definite use- 
fulness by the arrangement. 
(Below) There is complete har- 
mony between the Jacobean 
furniture, chintz of the period, 
and the wood paneled walls. 
Oriental rugs are used for 
richness of color and design 
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The dining-room (left) is also consistently furnished, 
though two different pairs of chairs have been used 


less obtrusive, but even there it remained 
in lonely and pathetic superiority to its 
surroundings. What was the trouble? 
It was bought by itself and for itself, with 
not a thought of its relation to the other 
furniture, wall covering, floor covering, or 
draperies with which it would have to 
associate. Carelessly bought, it was, first 
and last, a misfit for these rooms. 

A beautiful interior, whether modestly 
or elegantly furnished, is never accom- 
plished through such hit-or-miss buying, 
but requires a certain amount of careful 
planning and still more careful buying, 
good taste being the chief requisite: and 
good taste need (Continued on page 143) 





smile 
from under plaited, hand-blocked 
paper shades, from Mrs. Bigelow. 


Dresden figurines 


high, they 
mantel-ends 


Fourteen inches 
would make lovely 


COMFORTABLE chair, a table be- 
A side it, with a few books and a bowl 
of flowers, and the soft glow of a 
lamp over all—what more charming focal 
point could there be in a room? It is 
toward a lamp and its light—the accent 
note of a room’s color scheme—that we 
always move first, and decorators well 
know the lure of lovely lamps, when they 
fill their shops with them to intrigue the 
eye of the woman looking for decorating 
advice. The lamp taste of the country is 
set by clever decorators, ever on the alert 
for the new and charming in shades and 
bases. 

A tour of the decorating shops will give 
one the impression that all the pottery jars, 
vases, and glass bottles of a generation ago 
are being bought up to be converted into 
lamps, and that parchment shades of all 
descriptions are replacing silk ones. Natu- 
rally the search for early American furni- 
ture has brought to light old glass bottles, 
oil lamps, and pewter candle holders, and 
it is these that the decorator modernizes 
to use with these simple furnishings, by 
wiring them for electricity and otherwise 
disguising them with lovely shades. Old 
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bitters bottles of brown glass, and the 
once humble oil-burning glass lamp, which 
was usually sold at the grocery store in the 
smallest country village, are used as lamp 
bases and glorified with delightful wall- 
paper, decorated parchment, or plaited 
chintz shades, and they are charming for 
bedside table, dressing table, or informal 
living-room. 

Until recently the process of converting 
attractive vases of pottery or glass into 
lamp bases was an expensive one. Now 
one can buy at nominal cost an adjustable 
fixture which can be made to fit the neck 
of medium-sized jars or vases by means 
of a rubber cap which expands and con- 
tracts when twisted. This fixture consists 
of the metal container for the electric 
bulb, several feet of wire, and a base plug. 

The two types of lamps for living-room 
are the table lamp and the floor or bridge 





Above, a parchment shade, decorated in yellow and 
green to match its Italian pottery base, would make an 
appropriate lamp for the library table or living-room 
desk. Total height, twenty-six inches. 


The wrought-iron bridge lamp, at right, has a marble- 
ized paper shade in dull reds and browns. As shown be- 
side this chintz-covered Normandy chair,it makes a deco- 
rative accessory for the living-room. From Mrs. Bigelow 


An occasional table (left) beside a sofa is made to serve 
two purposes when it holds alamp which has a white glass 
— 2 : base topped by a plaited silk gauze shade edged with 
a —— ae . ; fringe of a contrasting color. 


From Darnley 


From Nancy McClelland 





A pair of dressing-table lamps, 
which have been made from old 
pewter candlesticks, wear mauve 
parchment shades bound with sil- 
ver. They are 14 inches high 


lamp. The first are usually of pottery with 
a decorated parchment or simple silk shade, 
and the bridge lamp, which should be light 
in weight and delicate of design, is of 
either wrought iron or painted wood. Any- 
one who is the fortunate owner of any 
tole or painted tin vases or urns, should 
have them converted into lamps, for there. 
is nothing newer. And the shade that will 
best suit this type of base, or a pottery 
base, would be of parchment, on which 
may be mounted two old flower prints, 
or one somewhat larger architectural print. 
Book shops are being searched fer old 
scenic prints and engravings to be used 
for this purpose. Bits of old maps clipped 
from discarded geographies, and colored 
flower prints from old botany books are 
also used for decorative inserts in parch- 
ment shades. Old costume prints, ship - 
prints, bird prints—the decorators seem to 
be cornering the market in them. Wall- 
papers, especially those printed from toile 
de Jouy designs, are another favorite 
medium. The edges of these shades are 
finished with passepartout, in either black, 
silver, or gold, and a shellacked or glazed 
finish gives the (Continued on page 218) 








Bedchamber, Sizergh Castle, 

England, 1600. Strapwork 

plaster ceiling, inlaid wood- 

work. Bed and chairs of the 

period. Chairs upholstered 
in leather or velvet 


ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 





DeveomomesgiiOey oof FUR ACTI TURE 
Renaissance, I500-L1050—The Second of a Series by the 
Pormer Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Nien tC rie kOe CTS 
EN AIS S ANCE style in furniture follows the revival 


of classic (Greek or Roman) forms in 
architecture, and may be said to last in Italy till about 1600, in 
France till about 1650, and in England till about 1700. 





gone Bhs he TALY—This is the great period. All Europe took its artistic inspiration 

first from Florence during the Low Renaissance, 1400-1525 (forms simple, 
decoration fine and delicate), or from Rome during the High Renaissance, 
1525-1600 (forms more complicated, decoration coarser). 


RANCE—The styles of Francis I (1515-1547), Henry IL (1547-1540), 
Henry IV (1589-1610), and Louis XIII (1610-1643) show rapid assimi- 
lation of Italian ideas, direct, and through Flanders. 


NGLAND—tThe Elizabethan (1558-1603), Jacobean (1603-1660), and 
Restoration styles follow the lead of Italy, France, and Flanders more 
slowly, producing cruder and simpler but naively charming designs. 
Ecclesiastical control replaced by whims of powerful individuals, result- 
ing in increase in luxury and variety of forms. 


MATERIALS 


Woods Oak—until end of period in England, or until about 1550 in France. 

Walnut—used in Italy; and in France from 1550 on; appears in 
England about 1660. Ebony and other exotic woods used in veneers in Italy 
and France and a little in England at end of period. Local woods also occur. 
Metals Tron—less used with woodwork than in Gothic times. 

Hinges and locks small and inconspicuous. Brass and bronze used 
for ornament in Italy and for handles and knobs in France and England at 
gaa end of period. 

I Natural Substances Leather used for screens, seats, and backs of chairs. 
Ivory and bone used in inlay, especially in Italy. 

Textiles Rich damasks arid velvets in hangings and fixed upholstery, also 

embroideries in silk and wool on linen. Fine tapestries made in 

Flanders, France, and Italy throughout this period (early types are better). 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Forms Straight-lined and simple in mass, sometimes complicated by scroll 
and bold grotesque carving. Emphasis (Continued on page 179) 
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1600 









English chest on 
stand, 1675-1700 


English court-cup- 
board, 1600 


rave Below, Italian table, 


walnut, 1500 





Italian . chest, 


Above, Flemish above, 1550 


draw table, 1600 
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Italian gilded 
marriage chest, 1500 
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* Italian sacristry cup- 
board, 1450-1500 


The TWINS find sharing 


The Beauty Prize 


7s one thing, but to share one’s 
lover 1s another thing altogether 


By GEORGES WES om 


The Story So Far: 


F COURSE, it really began with 

O Ethel and Dorothy being twins— 

and the very prettiest twins that 

ever were, and so much alike that even 

Aunt Phoebe, who brought them up, could 

not tell them apart when they wished to 
deceive her. 

Every one in Milford knew the Pen- 
nington girls, and when they had to begin 
work after their father died and left them 
with nothing but the old house, two nice 
jobs were forthcoming almost immediately. 
And when both twins entered the beauty 
contest which the state paper was con- 
ducting, with a summer on the Mediter- 
ranean as a prize, the whole town organ- 
ized and campaigned for the Pennington 
girls. 

The trouble was that there were two— 
divided, their totals were not so great; 
united, they would have been excitingly 
near the top. So they decided that one 
must withdraw. Dorothy held the straws 
and made Ethel win, and Ethel won the 
beauty prize, too, to the joy of Milford. 

But when the time came to sail, the 
twins could not bear it. They had never 
been separated a day in their lives. They 
decided that both of them would go. Ethel 
was to have a stateroom to herself—and 
surely it would not injure the company 
materially if two people went in it instead 
of one. And they agreed to take turns on 
meals, so that they should not cost the 
company anything that way. 

But it was not so easy as it sounded. 
Once they left the door unlocked, and the 
stewardess came in and almost caught 
them together. And there were other 
escapes, much more dangerous. 

But the worst blow of all came when 
Dorothy discovered that Aunt Phoebe was 
on the boat. And when Dorothy saw her, 
she was talking with a mysterious man 
who had bothered them all, back in 
Milford, just before Mr. Pennington’s 
death, asking questions about their father’s 
past. called himself ““Mr. Smith,” but 
that was a disguise, the girls thought. He 
was a detective, they feared, and he got 
nothing out of them about their father. 

Dorothy saw Aunt Phoebe at once and 
cautioned her not to tell any one that she 
was a twin, but Aunt Phoebe was not to 
be trusted to keep anything, and it was no 
time at all until her whole party knew. 

The girls had another enemy, and a 
determined one. Ethel’s seat at table was 
with three of the nicest people—Bob 
Schuyler, and Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Schuyler, Bob’s brother and his wife. And 
Bob ped fallen in love with Dorothy just 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


as hard and as fast as people always fall 
on shipboard. Now, until Dorothy ap- 
peared, Mrs. Guilford had intended him 
for one of her two daughters, but there was 
no use after that. He was lost, and Mrs. 
Guilford was not the woman to let an 
offense like that be forgotten. 

Dorothy was getting on swimmingly, 
however, in spite of all Mrs. Guilford’s 
black looks, but gradually she was .be- 
ginning to feel jealous of even her beloved 
twin. And Ethel, when it was her after- 
noon to appear, and of course Bob joined 
her and began to pay her compliments, 
and tried to hold her hand, had terrible 
difficulty in reminding herself that it was 
Dorothy he meant all the time, and not her 
at all. 

And so Ethel was more than glad when 
a new young man turned up, in the train 
of Mrs. Guilford and her two daughters, 
and as soon as he saw Ethel maneuvered to 
be presented to her. This one she had seen 
first, and she really thought she might be 
allowed to keep him. 

There was a masquerade ball going on 
that night on the ship, and Ethel had been 
expecting another dreary evening while 
Dorothy danced, but Mr. Eric Glenmuir 
made his way to her side and whispered, 

“What are you going to wear tonight, 
Miss Pennington?”’ 

Inspiration came to Ethel in a moment. 
Dorothy was going as a Japanese girl. 

“As a Spaniard,” said Ethel, thinking of 
her own costume she had brought. 

“Thank you,” he said, and was gone. 


XVII 


ELL!” exclaimed Peter’s wife, 
stopping to talk it over. 
“Pretty quick worker!” said 
Peter with his knowing smile. 

“Nerve, I call it,” said Bob, still frown- 
ing. ‘I suppose he thinks, because he’s 
English, that we’re a lot of Yankee rubes, 
and he can put anything over on us.” 

“Oh, is he English?” asked Ethel 
innocently. 

“Sure, he’s English. Couldn’t you tell 
from the way he talked?” 

“T think it’s a Scotch family, really,” 
said Peter’s wife. ‘His father’s quite well- 
known—British ambassador to Italy—and 
a baronet—” 

Away down deep Ethel didn’t think so 
much of that, and the star which had been 


rising in the firmament of her fancies a few 
moments before now began to diminish. 
Eric Glenmuir, standing by himself, was 
one thing, and well among earth’s possibili- 


ties. But Eric Glenmuir, son of a British 


ambassador—who was also a baronet—! 
Ethel’s feeling of adventure slowly left her. 
She wished she hadn’t given him the clue 
to her costume. 

During dinner they talked of him again. 

“This young Glenmuir: did Mrs. Guil- 
ford say he was a relative of hers?” asked 
Peter. ; 

“A distant one,” replied his wife. “She 
was telling me about him this afternoon. 
His mother is either Mrs. Guilford’s third 
or fourth cousin. You know, Mrs. Guilford 
is unusually well connected on her grand- 
mother’s side. The people she knows over 
here—lords and ladies and such—it’ 5B 
treat to hear her tell it.” 

Ethel’s star diminished further—almost 
went out. “I have no use for lords,” she 
democratically told herselfi—and certainly 
Mrs. Guilford had ‘no use for her! 

“T think she’s trying to interest Glenmuir 
in her youngest daughter,” said Peter the 
Benevolent. 

“Oh, you really think so, Peter?” asked 
his wife with burlesque naiveté. 

She and Ethel exchanged one of those 
smiles which no man ever really understands, 
and Ethel gradually grew thoughttul. 

“T guess I’m glad I let him know about 


my costume, after all,” she finally told 


herself. ‘The Guilford girls will be sure 
to tell him what they’re going to wear— 
and wouldn’t it be funny—if he were to 
dance with me—more than he danced with 
them!” Ethel meant that this would be 
funny to her—not to the Guilford girls. 
“Not that I suppose he will, of course,” 


she hastily added, “but all the same, it 


wouldn’t be very nice if Dot and Bob were 
to dance together all the evening, and Lhad 
to sit in a corner with no one to dance with 
at all.” 

She needn’t have worried. Dot went 
down first after dinner in her Japanese 
costume—as charming a Nippon girl as 
ever seen on vase or fan. A few minutes 
later Ethel followed—Carmen from the 
fan-shaped comb in her hair to the red 
heels of her dancing slippers—Carmen, 
however, with eyes and nose in temporary 
retirement behind a red silk mask, and 
looking altogether ready for hold-ups and 
spoils. She stood on the edge of the ball- 
room for a few minutes, glancing around 
to see if Dot was already in action, and 
had just caught sight of her talking to a 
Colonial gentleman, when a tall young 





Ethel stood at the edge of the ballroom when a tall young sheik made profound salaam. ‘‘Senorita,” 


he said, “fas Allah is Allah, behold your willing slave. 


Sheik drew near and made profound 
salaam. 

“Senorita,” said he, ‘‘as Allah is Allah, 
behold your willing slave. Wilt honor him 
with thy next dance?” 

Which was language on stilts, of course— 
stilts with the legs crossed—and purposely 
affected. But there was nothing affected 
in the manner with which the Sheik guided 
Ethel through the steps of the dance. He 


a 


danced sincerely, gratefully, with not the 
slightest hint of stilts or suggestion that he 
considered himself in the company of a 
female rube. 

“Thank you,” he said when it was over. 
“You dance divinely, like ‘Spring among 
the daffodils.’ ” 

Ethel liked it all the more because she 
knew the poem. 

Now, for one thing, Eric Glenmuir was 


Wilt honor him with thy next dance?” 


witty, and for another thing he was inclined 
to be blasé. At the dinner table that 
evening, for instance, he had said to 
Marjorie Guilford, ‘‘Have you seen any of 
the native dances yet?” and when she said 
“No,” he had responded, “They aren’t 
particularly interesting—muscular chill 
followed by muscular hiccough, as nearly 
as I can describe them,” and when the 


orchestra played ‘Yes, we have no 
47 
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bananas,” in honor of the American 
visitors, he had remarked to Mrs. Guilford, 
“A fruitful effort,” and had gone right on 
with an account of his visit to Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb as though he hadn’t said any- 
thing worth mentioning. But when, after 
the third dance that night, he went out into 
the Shepheard Gardens with Miss Ethel 
Pennington, he didn’t seem to have one 
arrow of wit in his quiver, nor one blasé 
remark in his system, but looked more like 
a tall and thoughtful Sheik who had sud- 
denly grown conscious of the length of his 
legs and was wondering where he had left 
his self-assurance. 

Was Ethel aware of the change in him? 
Trust any girl to notice a thing like that! 
Moreover, although he didn’t know it, it 
was well for Eric that he had changed his 
tune. If he had preserved the brilliance of 
his earlier manner—the shafts of his wit 
flying in volleys—his blasé attitude pre- 
ceding him like a barrage—Ethel would 
simply have gone down into her 
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peace in the family—and not tell them—’ 

This secretly tickled Ethel, and yet—in a 
way—she felt theoretically sorry for the girls. 

“All the same, I think I’d go and give 
them a dance if I were you,”’ she murmured 
from her safe, superior position in his arms. 

“But I don’t want to give them a dance,” 
he said. 

Bright eyes looked up at him again. 
“Why not?” asked the lips beneath the 
mask. 

“Because I’d rather dance with you.” 

This didn’t make Ethel angry, and just 
then they glided side by side with Dot, 
who was industriously dancing away with 
her Colonial gentleman. Dot and Ethel 
looked at each other through the peep- 
holes of their dominos, and if you had been 
there you might have thought there was 
something almost accusing in Miss 
Dorothy’s glance. “Going pretty strong, 
seems to me,” she might have been 
thinking. 
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dug-out and have closed the en- 
trance behind her. But when she 
saw how the Sheik became less 
and less Sheiky, how he had in- 
sensibly changed from a bright 
young man of the world into a 
rather bashful and slightly suffer- 
ing specimen of humanity who 
seemed at times afraid to speak 
for fear that he might say some- 
thing modern which would either 
shock or offend her, she came 
right out in the open, and they 
had a talk that was a talk—a 
talk that was worth thinking 
about later—a talk that meant 
something. 

It would take too long to tell 
the things they touched upon! 
stars, flowers, the charm of 
Egypt, palmistry (with demon- 
strations), dreams, signs, portents 
(the nicest thing in the world told 
with mutual reservations), the 











A Nild Day 
In October 


By Charles Wharton Stork 


They know not beauty well who do not love 


The color-blending of an autumn day; 
Horizon clouds that mass in violet-gray, 
Blue of a child’s eye dreaming deep above 
In mists of pearl as soft as ever dove 


Was breasted with, and browns that dim away 
From lighter tones of withered grass and clay 


To the rich umber of a purpling grove. 


Spring colors shout, but gently-hinted hues 


Like these can make us listen, till we hear 


The monologue of winds that vaguely muse, 


Treble of sparrows twittering faintly clear, 
And lisp of falling leafage as it strews 
A motley coverlet for the slumbering year. 








prettiest color, the best name for | 
a girl (this, by a remarkable 
coincidence, Ethel), the ideal height for a 
girl, the cause of earthquakes, the ideal 
weight, other worlds than this, religion, 
the type of girl that a man really likes: 
and is it nice to stay out for more than one 
number, or wouldn’t it be better to go in 
now and have another dance and then 
come out again if you wish and resume the 
argument about the ideal type? 

They were dancing the next dance when 
Ethel suddenly remembered the Guilfords, 
two Turkish maidens on a sofa somehow 
reminding her of them. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked from her 
comfortable position in his arms, “that you 
ought to give one of the Guilford girls a 
dance?” 

For the next few steps he danced uncer- 
tainly. It might even be said that he 
turned and did the glide in a guilty fashion. 
“T can’t very well,” he said at last, “and 
that reminds me: I’m going to ask you to 
keep a secret for me, if you will.” 

A pair of bright eyes quickly looked up 
at him through red silk mask. “A 
secret?” she asked. 

“Yes.” He hesitated, and then con- 
tinued: “To tell you the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, I told 
the Guilford girls that I should be engaged 
this evening, and they don’t know I’m 
here. So if you would like to keep 


Ethel’s answering glance was more of 
the demurely joyful order, and in the 
words of an old song, she seemed to be 
saying, “I’ve got mine, Boys; I’ve got 
mine!” 

‘Who is he?” asked Dot’s eyes. 

“Ah!” responded Ethel’s, “that would 
be telling!” 

After that she and Eric danced and sat 
out every number alternately, taking off 
their masks now and then in the Gardens, 
and helping each other fasten them on 
again. Toward the end of the evening he 
grew shyer than ever—shyer and vet more 
sincerely eager to please. 

“Miss Pennington,” he said, ‘I have 
enjoyed this evening more than any I can 
remember, and I shail count the hours 
until you return from Luxor.” 

“Bother!” thought Ethel, conscious for 
the first time of the approaching cloud. 
“Td forgotten all about that!” 

There was much, though, that she had 
remembered, and as soon as Eric had gone, 
she slipped up to her room to think over 
the nicest parts. Dot came up after a time, 
crazy to hear about the mysterious Sheik, 
and what with one thing and another— 
Ethel telling about Eric, and Dot telling 
about Bob—it was after one before the 
twins went to sleep—tying side by side like 
two dark-haired angels who didn’t even 
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know that such mistakes as Man had ever 
been created. 

The special train for Luxor left at ten 
o’clock the next morning, and after Dot 
had gone, Ethel aroused herself from a 
dreamy reverie and went down to the 
Terrace to see the world go by—a world 
that began with Arabia and didn’t stop 
until it included Zanzibar. She found a 
table near the railing and hadn’t been 
there long when a tall shadow came and 
stood over her; and when she looked up, 
who should it be but Eric Glenmuir? — 

“Are you real?” he asked. “Or did I 
dream of you so much last night that now 
I’m imagining you?. I thought you were 
on your way to Luxor with the Guilfords 
and the Schuylers.” ~~ e 

Tor one awful moment Ethel: wondered 
if he had gone to the train and had seen 
Dot off, but his next words reassured her. 

“T felt I had nothing to live for today,” 
he said, eae himself at the table with 

er. 
. known that you were out here, 
though! . . . What’s the matter? 
Did you miss the train?” 

“Something like that,” she 
nodded, looking across the street 
and feeling the cloud growing 
larger. 

His next remark was peculiar. 
“Talways was lucky.” He looked 
at his watch—young Fortunatus 
horologically inclined. “Eleven 
o'clock. An hour and a half till 
lunch. Have you been to the 
Mouski yet?” 

“Once.” 

‘““A mere nothing, I assure you. 
Would you like to see it again?” 

So they went to the native 
quarter where, it seems, he wished 
to buy some presents for his 
mother and wanted a girl’s good 
taste to guide him in his choice. 
A silk scarf was the first thing ac- 
quired, a scarf as Orientel as the 
Taj Mahal; and after that a set 
of lapis lazuli beads, another 
set of crystals, a tortoise-shell box with 
silver filigree work that told of Buddha’s 
third quest—aJl bought in native shops 





hardly bigger than a good-sized packing- : 


case, open to the weather in front and 
darkened occasionally by a camel passing 
along a thoroughfare so narrow that a 
housewife could Jean out of her lattice 
window above and rap on the lattice 
across the street. ‘ 

There are few things more becoming to a 
girl than the intoxication of buying, and by 
the time they had acquired the tortoise- 
shell box, Ethel’s cheeks were sunsets, 
and her eyes had turned their deepest 
shade of moonlight blue. 

They lunched on the roof of the 
Semiramis, the Pyramids in the distance, 


the Nile stretching up and down as far as _ 


they could see. But Eric didn’t look at the 
Nile much. He could see that any time. 

“Tf we could only take a picture of this!”’ 
said Ethel. 

“Til take my camera along this after- 
noon!”’ said he. ; 

In the afternoon they went exploring 
with the camera. They caught a public 
letter writer sitting at his table and “taking 
a letter” from a Fellahin to his girl; an 
open-air barber squatting on his heels and 
shaving a customer who was squatting 
opposite him; an (Continued on page 96) 


“So I slept late. If I had 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By Jiam-€s Sein iter aom 
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ITS PIC NIC Time, SEE THE MELON RED 
AND PI-«Ki CAKE, EVERYONE'S A'FLUTTER!} 

THEY VE GOT LOADS OF FINE FRESH BREAO, 
AND HERE COMES NAZ-EE with THE BUTTER . 
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' 2S TIME TO WASH THEIR HAIR, 
OUT | DONT SEE ONE OF THEM DO You ? 
THEY RE ALL SOME OTHER PLACE THAN WHERE 
MOTHER WAITS TO GET THE WASHING THROUGH 


A&A LIZARD, | HAVE KNOWN AND FED, 
IS THE QUEEREST CREATURE 1 HAVE SEEN 

WHEN ANGRY, HE TURNS, NOT WHITE OR RED 
BUT A GLOSSY, GRASSY GREEN en 
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DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS ARTICLE BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


How the Salvation Army energizes the 


broken by putting them in touch with 
“that store of latent energy which 
as the common heritage of mankind” 


= Seer. Addington Bruce 





“HE Salvation Army deservedly 
~~ stands high in public esteem. This 
has long been true, and has particu- 
larly. been true since the World 
War, when the heroic and devoted efforts 
of Salvation Army workers on the battle- 
fields of France commanded the grateful 
admiration not only of the soldiers to 
whom the Salvationists ministered, but of 
the civilians at home. It was then seen, 
as never before, that the Salvation Army 
is a socially protective and constructive 
agency as well as a religious force; that it 


is dedicated to practical service no less 
than to the spreading of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Even so, it has to be added that, for all 
the respect in which the Army now is held, 
its most significant social contribution still 
is generally unappreciated by Salvationists 
themselves as by their most ardent sup- 
porters. ‘This is the proof the Salvation 
Army is affording, day after day, year in 
and year out, of the soundness of the 
theory that in every man and woman are 
reserves of energy, secret stores of power, 


commonly left unused but capable of being 
drawn upon for physical and mental and 
spiritual good. 

First definitely set forth by the eminent 
psychologist, William James, this theory 
has been regarded by most persons as a 
generalization too startling to be true, or, 
at’ best, true only in exceptional cases. 
Actually, evidence to bear it out is deriv- 
able from various sources, and nowhere is 
it to be found more abundantly or more im- 
pressively than in the records of the Salva- 
tion Army—records (Continued on page 171) 
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AVIOTTY 


That brown will be the fashionable 
color is shown in two of the coats above, 
of brown velveteen trimmed with a brown 
fur. Third coat of broadtatl and dormouse 


Ostrich is to be revived in its uncurled 
drooping form. The hai ct the right is 
black felt with the high square crown, 
md a vertical treatment of black and 


white ostrich which relieves the severity 
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BERTHE HERMANCE 


Black satin makes 
the coat at the left 
in the circle, and 
trims the jade 
green three-piece 
costume at the 
right. A sumptu- 
ous collar of 


Russian sable 
as all that ts 
needed to trim 


the simple coat 












@ cravat ts very smart 





HE autumn openings in Paris have 

led us to be sure of one thing—that 

there will be subtle, though definite, 
changes in the straight silhouette. The 
slimness will still be there, but influences 
of other times are plainly seen. Chanel, 
the conservative, is perhaps the only promi- 
nent dressmaker to keep almost exclusively 
to the long waist-line—always belted—and 
even she widens her skirts by much 
circular cutting and other clever devices. 


The Definite Changes 


The tunic, so far, is the feature of the 
new fashions, Lelong, Premet, Worth, and 
Georgette stressing it particularly. The 


Blonde fur tied as 


Higher Waists, Tunics and New Necklines 


Subth Change the Silhouette 


Helen Koues, Director 


last named shows some interesting tunic- 
length coats, coming to within four inches 
of the skirt hem, trimmed with vertically 
posed bands of fur or fabric, over one-piece 
frocks or tunic blouses of metal fabric. 
Two evening gowns showing the very long 
overdress or tunic are sketched on page 56, 
and the slash is also demonstrated on them 
to good advantage. 

There is more, however, to indicate 
change than mere tunics. 
or capelette, as used by Premet, the 
flounces of 1890 as handled by Patou, the 
sheathes of the Renaissance as demon- 
strated by Poiret, and the many Directoire 
notes which show themselves in a band of 


The small cape,. 













The new seven-eighths 
length coat fur-irimmed 


YTEB 






trimming at the bust, or a change of color 
or material in that location—these all spell 
indubitably a varied silhouette. The 
dropped waist-line is going up. Premet is 
decided about it, and the Georgette 
afternoon frock sketched on page 54 
points the way to how charmingly it may 
be done. The line will move gradually and 
conservatively and, we hope, gracefully. 
Collars are being treated in many new 
ways. The high collar is shown again, a 
dainty example of it being that on page ss. 
The straight or Chinese collar is used by 
several dressmakers, namely Berthe Her- 
mance and Doeuillet, while another safe 
outline for afternoon is a moderate square. 
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Dove-colored duv 
elyn barred with 
rose and blue is 
the interesting 
plaid of the suit 
below. It ts col- 
lared and cuffed 
with one of the 
dyed furs in a 
deep, grayish brown 
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REDFERN 


A popular future is predicted for velvet, 
and in the sketch above it is combined 
with steel embroidery and a ruffle of red 
crépe—altogether an Oriental feeling 
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Paris, it seems, has lost its penchant 
for sleeveless gowns in the day-time, and 
wears the arms tightly sheathed, as a rule, 
for morning and afternoon costumes. 
Skirt lengths will be about twelve inches 
off the ground, and we suggest that they 
be kept there, and not unconsciously 
worked higher as they were four years ago, 
when brevity was also the mode. The 
general run of coats will be from three- 
quarters to full length, although a few of 
the French dressmakers are turning out 
short hip-length jackets. In many of the 
newest full-length coats, either of cloth or 
fur, shallow shoulder yokes appear, and 
there is an insignificant collar which 
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The Directoire is indicated in a graceful 
manner in the center gown of violet velvet 
and silver braid embroidery. The other 
frock is shiny black satin with ciré fringe 
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scarcely amounts to a collar at all. This 
type of coat is cut on absolutely straight 
lines, hanging directly from the shoulder 
or yoke; it overlaps slightly, but can 
not in any sense of the word be properly 
described as wrapping around the figure. 


Fabrics and Colors 


This is to be a season of velvets with 
much fur trimming. Velveteen will be as » 
popular for day wear as the finer chiffon 
velvets for afternoon and evening. As 
regards evening, however, the password 
seems to be sumptuousness. Metal laces — 
and metallic trimmings, old gold, silver, — 
and steel effects are part of every collection, 
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Dark blue rep and white crépe de Chine 
(above) is always a youthful combina- 
tion. In the center the tendency to use 
high collars is shown in the cré pe satin frock 
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Rather 
the slim frock of black ottoman silk, 


sophisticated and mature is 


pictured above. Jt wears a plaited 
frill of gold fabric and black buttons 
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and the sheath gown of metallic brocade 
is featured by many of the most famous 
couturiéres. The vogue of black and white 
will continue, but browns, both light and 
dark shades, will be a newer and smarter 
note. Plaids are to retain their popularity, 
even increase it, we believe, and the two- 
toned frock—a tunic over an underskirt of 
another shade or contrasting color, for 
instance—will be much in evidence. In 
these combinations that are essentially con- 
servative and yet always striking,a mixture 
of black and brown bids fair to.remain one 
of the best. Reds and greens, as trimming 
colors, for both day and evening wear, are 
prophesied a strong future and will reappear 


pease 


; 


out of a rather long period of seclusion. 

In millinery the strongest influence is 
that of height. Not only are crowns 
higher, but the trimmings are placed to 
add an inch or more, as well. The rather 
square crown is the mode, replacing the 
small, round crown. When the latter are 
seen, they are higher than formerly. The 
Postillion and Directoire crowns are also 
shown, but being difficult to wear, will not 
be so popular as the medium-high square 
crown with a narrow brim. Fur trimmings, 
such as badger and leopard cat, are much 
used on millinery, and all-fur hats are 
being made by Georgette, as well as hats 
to go with their fur-trimmed costumes. 








Plaids will continue, 
even such bright ones 
as that below, of 
brick red and green 
wool material, trim- 
med in a band of 
‘plain cloth and 
the ever useful 
dyed brown fur 
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A cloak of sable, magnificent and regal through 
years of tradition, is handled by using 
the skins in a vertical and horizontal 
manner, and trimmed with two loops of veivet 


At the right a cape of gold and blue bro- 
cade is collared with kolinsky, and next 
to it an evening gown surprisingly fashioned 
of duvetyn and bordered with brown fur 


A green satin wunderdress peeps out of 
a white satin tunic frock beaded in 
crystal and flowered over ° the shoulder, 
in the smart manner, with pink roses 
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Great Severity of Line 


Sumptuousness 


New ideas in accessories have never been lovelier, even 
though some of them are simply revivals of tried-out successes. 
The white or cream suéde sixteen-button glove is the correct 
thing for street wear once more. It comes back to us regu- 
larly and is undeniably one of the best notes of perfect taste 
in street fashions. Glacé kid gloves are not seen on women of 
good taste, and the sixteen-button length glove is worn’with 
long sleeves crushed around the forearm. Lizard skin, as a 
shoe leather, seemed at first to be rather an effete idea, but- 
it has gained in general popularity and is seen on ‘shoes 
turned out by some of the most conservative makers. Flowers 
are seen everywhere, no simple afternoon frock being com- 
plete without a gardenia, camellia, rose, or a few sprays of 
geranium on the shoulder. These small flowers are also worn 
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Counteracts the Present 


of Winter Fabric 


very flatteringly in the hair, even in bobbed hair, just behind 
‘-the ear. Another becoming fad for evening wear is a plain 
black chiffon shawl, about a yard and a half square, trimmed 
with fine black lace. It is graceful and thin enough to leave 
the lines of the neck or figure unclouded by drapery. 
Bracelets aré even more favored than they have been, es- 
pecially above the elbow, and they are scarcely ever worn 
singly except in the case of a very wide gold filagree or antique 
reproduction. Plain ball ear-rings are also seen everywhere, 
worn even by women who never have sponsored the fashion 
before. As a rule ear-rings lend sophistication to the general 
_ effect, but detract from the youthfulness; now, however, with 
shorn tresses, that drawback is removed, and they merely add 
a dash of piquancy to an otherwise severe ensemble. 
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The sable yoke above does much toward 
rendering a flounced cape of brown velvet 
an interesting affair. At the left a simple 
black cape with fur collar and ribbon 


The entirely beaded gown may still be 
severely smart, as shown on the middle 
figure in the simple white frock studded 
all over with silver paillettes 


Fuchsia velvet and crépe Georgette form 
a@ combination that can_ scarcely 
be improved upon when it is a question of 
being both stylishly and flatteringly gowned 





Whether your hair is 
long or short, the effect 
to strive for 1s one 
of brevity, and in 
general, of smoothness 
and careful grooming. 
The bob remains, but 
it is a smooth one, and 
often, as in the sketch 
above, the short hatr is 
brushed all to one side, 
and the effect is not un- 
like the French twist. 
The picture in the 
center above shows 
long hair arranged in 
a low coil close to 
the back of the neck. 
The hair may be 
parted in the center, 
on the side or brought 
close to the evebrows 
as at the right above. 
The shingle with a 
wide, natural-looking 
wave, is most popular 
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Beads of every kind 
and every price have a 
place in the modern 
costume. The exclu- 
sive real pearl, the 
effective imitations, 
gold, silver, and tor- 
toise shell beads, noi 
to mention the revival 
of the old silver and 
gold filagree work— 
all are popular in this 
present age of barba- 
rism. Earrings usu- 
ally match the neck- 
lace and are in circles 
or pendants, or small 
group of pendants set 
with jewels or semi-— 
precious stones. Brace- 
lets are very much in 
vogue, from the simple 
link chain of gold and 
platinwm to brilltants 
set in a flexible band, 
two or three being worn 
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IVES there a woman who does 
not welcome the return of 
furs? We believe not. She 
puts them on with the first cool 
weather and takes them off only 
when she can not endure them 
any longer. Sometimes she even 
wears them when: endurance be- 
comes a matter of pure stoicism, 
and summer heat a thing which 
must be considered an unreality 
if the fur neckpiece is to remain 
on the neck. . 

But fur has so many distinctive 
advantages beside that mere utili- 
tarian one of giving warmth. It 
is graceful, it is’ flattering, it is 
smart, and there is nothing to take 
its place. The fortunate possessors 
of fur coats, whether they be long 
or the hip-length of last year, will 
be glad to know that these lengths 
are still to be worn, as well as the 
new and smartest three-quarter 
length. For the longer coats ca- 
racul, squirrel, broadtail, and, to a 
lesser extent, seal, are used. For 
the shorter coats, more often cara- 

cul, which is smartest in the brown 
’ tones, ranging from beige to cin- 
namon. In cut, the sketches at 
the right are typical. 

Variety in the collars is shown 
in the use of contrasting fur, the 
draped collar of last season being 
used, as well as the newer wrap- 
around and shawl combinations. 


New this season is the use of 
leopard and leopard cat, which are 
surprisingly becoming. Squirrel 
and caracul will retain their place, 
but that place will be a bit more ex- 
clusive in character, because they 
are a bit more expensive. Silver 
fox shown at the top, of course, 
ranks first as an animal scarf, with 
sable and fisher next, for those who 
prefer the smaller skins. Much can 
be done-with a two-skin sable neck- 
piece like the one pictured in the 
bottom group, by tying it in back 
or side or front, and there is nothing 
with amore assured value. Mutfts, 
they tell us, are going to be en- 
couraged to come to life again, but 
we must wait and see what re- 


- sponse there is, for encouragement 


was offered last year, but with 
almost no results. 

The fabric scarf of summer has 
left us an inheritance in the soft, 
flat fur scarf of winter. One of the 
sketches shows a broadtail scarf 
of this type, which is exceedingly 
smart with tailored dresses. There 
are, of course, not many furs which 
will lend themselves successfully 
to this soft treatment, but Ameri- 
can broadtail or sheared lamb may 
be used. It is going to be popular 
in all shades of browns for sports 
wear. By way of novelties Paris 
sponsors shaded effects, and dyed 
rabbit or “‘chevre,” which is goat. 
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Frocks and Smart -Accessories 


Gazelle fur is one of the newest trimmings, 
and when combined with kasha cloth 
(directly above) it makes an exceedingly 
smart afternoon frock that is youthful 
in line. In beige or green, sizes 14 to 
20, it is surprisingly priced at $30.50 


The first figure in the group at the head 
of the page wears one of the smart, new 
tunic blouses which constitute a complete 
costume when worn over a black satin slip. 
In tan, black, or navy, sizes 34 to 44, it ts 
$15. This one has a novel neck-line 
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The tunic blouse may be dressy or of a sports 
type, as shown in the central figure of the 
group above. In blue, green, or black, with 
contrasting collar and shirt-front, sizes 34 to 
44, price $12.75. Slips to be worn with 
these blouses may be bought at various prices 


To judge from our jewels, we are reverting 
to an age of barbarism. No costume is com- 
plete without beads, and one of the newest 
ideas is Choker-length strings of gilt or 
silver, which are most becoming. In gilt, 
these are $3.50; im sterling silver, $0.25 





The popular leopard cat is used to advantage 
on the sutt in the top group. The material 
is a suéde cloth, excellently cut, and comes 
in black and snuff brown, in sizes 14 to 20. 
There is an astonishing amount of style 
and quality in this suit. priced at $59.50 


A smart, plaited tunic effect, and the 
right and reverse side of the material, 
are two points which make the frock above 
stand out as being decidedly new. In black 
or brown satin crépe, with crépe de Chine 
collars and cuffs, 14 to 20, price $15.75 








Two of the new belts are pictured above, in 
soft-suéde, black or brown, $4.50, in roman- 
striped ribbon and leather, $2.75. In other 
corner, slip-on fabric chamois gloves, $1.50. 
Washable capeskin, slip-on gloves, tan and 
gray, $3.  Eight-button suéde, $5.50 


Négligées and hostess gowns are becoming 
more necessary each season. The one at the 
left above is of heavy crépe de Chine with 
georgette sleeves and fancy, hand-fagotied 
yoke. It comes in coral, turquoise, French 


blue, orchid, or black, 34 to 44, $109.75 


This is the time to buy evening frocks! 
Directly below, an imported georgette gown, 
with graceful beading in crystals, beau- 
tifully cut along new lines, with 
diagonal flounce. In gold, turquoise, or 
orchid, sizes 34 to 44, price $309.50 








Is it not a relief to let some one 
else do your shopping for you? On 
these pages are pictured charm- 
ing frocks of all descriptions. 
Just send check or money-order 
to Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, and your orders 
wil receive prompt attention 





A breakfast coat of fine-quality changeable 
satin, cut on excellent lines, is difficult 
to find. This one, padded with pure lamb’s 
wool and lined with seco, comes in rose 
and silver, copen and gold, or black and 
wisteria changeable satin, 34 to 44, $13.05 


The center figure of the group below wears 
a dinner gown that is suitable for both 
young and middle-aged women. It is of 
black and white satin, the white delicately 
embroidered in black, and altogether a most 


“ distinguished model. 16 to 40, $65 


The chiffon evening frock at the right 
of the group is an adaptation of a French 
model. The ruffle edges are run with 
silver thread, and the scarf and taffeta 
flowers are youthful trimmings. In 
pink or orchid, 14 to 20, price $42 
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Making the Fall Frock with Embroidered 


Bands and a Circular Tunic 


By Laura Ie bealae AM: 


P “HIS month we have a very attractive 
and adaptable design for-a fall frock, 
the construction of which has some 

interesting features. The design is given 
its note of distinction by the circular tunic 
falling from below the waist-line to within 
a short distance above the lower edge of the 
skirt and stopping at the side front, just 
at the end of the surplice opening. The 
shape of the upper edge of the tunic also 
adds more interest to the design than if the 
edge were cut regularly. The slight fulness 
of the circular tunic relieves the extreme 
severity of the straight lines of the gar- 
ment, and the bands of hand embroidery 
add a note of richness otherwise unattain- 
able. The same effect in line might be 
brought out by the use of fancy braids, 
bands of the material, or ribbon to match 
in color the material of the frock. These 
latter modes of decoration would not add 
the richness to the design that the embroi- 
dery would, but if one desired a more 
tailored type of garment, or had not time 
to spend upon the hand embroidery, it 
would be advisable to use any of these 
three methods of decoration which ap- 
pealed most to the individual taste. 


Adaptability of the Design 


The design is adaptable to a variety of 
materials and to more than one type of 
figure. It can be worn by the tall, slender 
woman or by the shorter, stout woman. 
The bands of decoration as they cross the 
front tend to shorten the figure, but this 
is not emphasized on the short figure, be- 
cause of the long line of the surplice open- 
ing, and the shawl collar. Ona tall, slender 
figure, it is sometimes a good idea to sub- 
stitute a long, straight collar, which is 
sewed only to the back of the neck of the 
frock, allowing the ends to hang over the 
front in scarf fashion, as illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The tall woman would likewise 
have more latitude in the use of color in her 
embroidery, whereas it would be advisable 
for the short woman to keep to self-tones, 
that is, those in close harmony with the 
color of her dress material. 

Either wool or silk material may be 
used for this model, although it is prima- 
rily intended for wool; charmeen, Juina 
cloth, kasha, or soft serges being especially 
suitable at this season. Of the silk mate- 


Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2 





Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 





rials, Roshanara crépe, satin-back crépe, or 
satin would be a good choice. Embroidery 
suggests itself for decoration on the satin, 
but bands of material would be effective 
on the Roshanara or satin-back crépe. 
For the latter, the bands could be made of 
the wrong side of the material, which would 
add an interesting feature to the design. 
Before cutting the material, the paper 
pattern should be pinned together and tried 
on the figure to see if the length of skirt and 





Patterns for this frock in sizes 34 to 40 are 60¢ 


each. Send stamps or check to Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service. Transfer pattern for 
embroidery design is in Anne Orr’s Hot-iron 
Pattern No. 3204, 25c. Fig. 1 shows straight, 
scarf collar; Fig. 2, attaching scarf collar 
to neck of dress; Fig. 3, cutting fitted 
facing; Fig. 4, shawl collar and fitted facing 


sleeve is correct, and if the line at top of 
tunic is in the right relation to the waist- 
line. Note also the,shoulder and under- 
arm seams as to direction and the width 
across the back of the shoulders. If 
charmeen or serge is used, the pattern may 
be placed either way on the cloth, as far 
as up and down are concerned, but if 
the material is Juina: cloth, which has a 
nap, it will necessitate placing the pattern 
all one way of the cloth, so the nap will 
run toward the lower edge of the garment. 
In any case, be careful to place patterns 
for the two front sections so as to cut them 
correctly for the right and left sides.. 


Making the Dress 


Mark all seams, either with tailor bast- 
ing or by folding the pattern back on the 
sewing lines, and running a line of basting 
along the cloth at the folded edge of the 
pattern; after removing the pattern, mark 
the seams on the other piece of cloth. Mark 
all notches: do not cut them. Pin and 
baste shoulder seams; baste sleeves in place 
before closing the under-arm seam. Baste 
a narrow strip of cambric at the neck along: 
the bias edge to keep it from stretching 
while fitting the dress. Turn up hem and 
pin in place before the frock is fitted. ; 

When the frock is tried on, note, but 
even more carefully, the same points ob- 
served when trying the pattern. It is 
important that the placement of the em-— 
broidered bands is in the right relation 
to the length of the figure, depth of hem, 
and distance from the floor. Make all 
alterations carefully, remove frock, rip 
seams, and mark alterations on corre- 
sponding seams. Do not put the parts 
together again until the embroidery is done.. 
The design illustrated, detail of which is 
given in center, below, is simple to embroid- 
er, yet most effective. It is worked solid 
with six strands of six-strand embroidery 
floss, and the work goes quickly and 
easily, even for an amateur. 

After completing the embroidery, sew 
the seams in the garment, stitching the 
shoulder seams first. Pink or bind the 


seams, after having pressed them care- 
fully with a damp cloth over them. Usea 
warm, not too hot iron; remove the cloth 
while drying the seams. 
silk when 


Do not dampen 
(Continued on page 185) 


Fig. 4 








English broadcloth overblouse, 
34 to 44, $2.95. < Tan. kasha 
Skirt, 27 to. 32 inches length, $15 
Light gray or tan sweater, 
semt-slip-on, 34 to 44, $11.50 


HREE factors determine the an- 
swer to the all-important question, 
“What shall I wear?”?. They are, 
the time, the place, and last, but not 
least, your type.. The selection of one’s 
clothes according to the time and place 
they are to be worn. needs careful thought. 
It is. better to be too plainly dressed than 
" over-dressed on any occasion. Don’t have 
your clothes extreme in style. By that, 
I mean, because the waist is a little 
higher than it was last year, if one is de- 
fined at all, don’t have your belt up under 
the bust-line. Some belts were worn 
nearly to the knees when the low waist- 
line made its advent. Don’t be the ex- 
treme type. Show care and attention to 
detail in your dress; it is better to have a 
few well-chosen clothes than a great 
number of changes, few of which bring 
out your good points. Very often, a little 
change here and there at the neck or 
waist; a bit of fulness added or taken 
away at the shoulder, to suit your indi- 
vidual requirements, is very worth while. 
_ Color plays an important part. You 
girls at school have a great advantage in 
the wonderful art courses that all schools 
today include in their curriculum. This 
means not only a study of line and 
color, but the reasons why certain com- 
-pinations are harmonious and _ others 
“clash. Use your knowledge in a practical 
arey when selecting your clothes. 
This is most important now, because 
e find color in everything; each season 
has one more department in woman’s 
wear added to the sea of color. This sea- 
we offer you gay rain outfits. This 
sl rely i is good sense, to add a bit of bright 
color to one’s appearance on a gloomy day. 











Gh Girls 


By Edith May Gardner 


“Age before beauty” means manners and 
courtesy, but we think that youth and age 

are equally 1mportant when it comes to 
; in the future THE 
OLDER WOMAN will alternate with 
JUST GIRLS onthts page, and her style and 


needs coll be considered in the same manner 


fashions. 


Therefore, 


These outfits are not only smart in appear- 
ance, but most serviceable. They are 
guaranteed not to crack or to stick to- 
gether in a gummy condition. - They are 
light in weight and may be worn over 
fragile dresses—the color is fast. The 
raincoat illustrated is a straight-line, 
belted model, with large, convenient 
pockets. The hat has brim enough to 
prevent the rain from trickling down the 
neck, if one desires to go without an um- 
brella. There are bound to be times when 
another hat is worn, making an umbrella 
indispensable. You may have yours to 
match or to harmonize with your coat. 
Be sure to have one of the short-length, 
strapped-handle models that hangs con- 
veniently on the arm, without touching 
the ground, when not in use, and is still 
there when needed instead of left behind 
somewhere. The one illustrated can be 
packed in a 24-inch suitcase. 


Sports Skirts and Sweater 


This promises to be a button-trimmed 
season. The skirt illustrated is a new 
wrap-around model, having a deep over- 
lap with double fastenings at the belt. 
It is trimmed down one side with bias 
straps and buttons in a contrasting color. 
The sweater is of medium weight; the 
pockets are woven in, and not put ‘on; 
this overcomes sagging. The strap on the 
front joins the lower part of the sweater 
together. It might be called a semi-slip- 
on, as it has all the good points of both 
types of sweater. It has a large enough 
neck opening to slip on with ease, but will 
not stretch out of shape at the lower edge, 
as coat sweaters often do. Many of the 
sweaters come in light colors which can 
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Raincoat and hat, cherry, brown, 
or marine, 34 to 44, $14.50 
Short, amber-handled umbrella, 
purple, green, or navy silk, 
$7.50. Long wooden handle, $5 


not be considered impractical if you wash 
them yourself. Don’t use hot water. 
The water should be tepid, and softened 
with a little borax if it is hard. It is 
hot water that shrinks w oolens. Squeeze 
the sweater dry—don’t wring it with a 
twisting movement—and put it in a pillow 
case where it can blow in the sun and wind 
until about half dry; then place it on a 
white enameled coat hanger, pull it gently 
into its natural shape, and allow it to finish 
drying in the open air. This brings back 
the natural fluff to the wool, and your 
sweater should be as good as new. 

After you have selected your new clothes 
and freshened up the others, the next thing 
that commands your attention is care in 
hanging them. A stitch in time saves nine, 
and a hanger for each garment saves much 
pressing. Skirts should be hung on the 
small skirt hangers similar to trouser 
hangers, never by tapes sewed inside the 
belting. For blouses you may use a light- 
weight coat hanger, and heavy ones for 
cloth dresses and top coats. Most closets 
are equipped with rods on which to place 
the hangers. If yours is not, you can buy 
wooden drapery rods—any merchant will 
cut one exactly the length you desire—and 
a disk that is made for the purpose is 
screwed to the wall to support each end. 

Your closet door may be converted into 
a wonderful over-flow. Near the bottom of 
the door, screw shoe racks. They are metal 
strips with saw teeth that grip the heels 
of the shoes, holding them securely in place, 
out of danger of being stepped on in the 
bottom of the closet. Above these should 
be hung shallow bags of attractive cretonne, 
cut in envelope shape, which hold your 


neatly folded sweaters secure from dust. 
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NATIONAL, FASHION, SERVICE 


The (convenient Trade-mark is a Directory to the 


Best Styles and the Newest Lines in the 


le [i winter fashions are 

going to be very satis- 

fying this year, as there 
are sO many new elements 
which will enter in and yet 
which will not change the gen- 
eral line in any great measure. 
For instance, there will be 
Directoire touches, a band of 
stitching near the bust-line, or 
something to that effect, but 
there will be no accentuated 
high waists. Straightness and 
slimness will still prevail, with 
these new touches to give them 
variation. Tunics and tunic 
effects will add a flare near the 
knees, and slashes will be in- 
serted for width. 

We try to show you, on these 
National Service pages, wearing 
apparel that is in conservatively 
good taste, the lines of which 
will not be passé in a month, 
nor will they be conspicuous by 
their extreme novelty. The 
three-piece suit pictured is a 
practical as well as fashionable 
costume, for the underdress is 
a complete afternoon gown in 
itself, and the coat is the new 
length, and warm and graceful. 

We have sketched also two 
new hats which embody the 
best in sports and afternoon 
style points. Felt is always 
more than acceptable for tail- 
ored wear, and it has the ad- 
vantage of being comfortable 
and taking the shape of the head 
in an adaptable manner. The 
little street hat is dressier on ac- 
count of its fabric, but the nar- 
row-brimmed sailor is a shape 


which many women will be glad 
to see returning and to adopt at 
once. The way in which 


trimming is placed is all that is 

needed to make it suitable for 

formal wear, as it possesses a 
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PEGGY PAIGE 


BETTY WALES 


Straight lines, boyish collars, and silk materials are one of 
the many fashion paradoxes. The femininity of Roshanara 
crépe offsets the masculinity of line in the frock at the left, 
which is a combination of dark blue crépe and roman-striped 
stitching. The frock at the right shows the new slashed skirt 
and is as youthful in feeling as the rest of the present-day 
mode. It is made of black bengaline with a touch of red 
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style value that is undeniably 
smart, yet conservative. 

Two silk afternoon frocks of 
youthful type are pictured be- 
low. They aré ‘boyish and 
straight and feature vertical 
lines and the slit skirt. Ben- 
galine, of which one of the 
dresses is made, is going to be 
seen everywhere this season 
under one name or another. 
The many kinds of crépe will 
retain their popularity, and 
kashas will head the list in the 
world of wool. 

There seems to be some un- 
certainty about just which- 
colors are to be correct this 
coming winter for hosiery. 
Grays and even the sheer black 
have been predicted, but they 
do not seem to be doing the 
expected thing. As far as we 
can judge now the flesh tints 
will give way to darker tones 
in the same scale, suchas sandal- 
wood and cinnamon browns, 
madarine and maple cream. 
Daybreak, a-shade of mauve, 
will be used for evening along 
with the lighter flesh shades, 
and sheer black, we believe, will 
begin to take a noticeable place 
once more with certain types 
of costume for afternoon, 

Good Housekeeping Fashion 
Department will be glad to sup- 
ply. any information about 
garments shown on these pages, 
but we suggest that before com- 
ing to us you try to buy them in 
your own city at your own deal- 
ers. Ask for them by their trade- 
names, and you will find that 
their distribution is very wide. 
If the exact model in which you 
are interested is not in stock in 
your town, the dealer will always 
be glad to order it for you, and | 
also to show you many others. — 
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The crown is decidedly higher 


_ and generally square in char- 


“acter. The small street hat 
above is of panne velvet trim- 
‘med with velvet ribbon, and it 
brings home to us the fact the 
narrow-brimmed sailor is al- 
ways becoming and that this 
winter it will once more have its 
day. It is a comfortable shape 
and excellent to wear with veils 


The three-piece effect is going 
to be just as popular this win- 
ter as it has been all summer, 
and it is indeed more in keep- 
ing with the low temperature 
than with the high. Coats, in- 
stead of being soft and un- 
lined, will be sumptuous and 
trimmed in many varieties of fur 











Just because you happen to live 
far from New York you need 
not feel that it is difficult to be 
well-dressed. If you will learn 
to use trade-marks, you can 
bring the latest fashions into 
any part of the country. In all 
probability they are there al- 
ready. Ask and find out. If 
not, we feel sure your dealer will 
be glad to send for models of any 
line that you desire to see, and of 
course you may order with a free 
mind all merchandise pictured 
in Good Housekeeping, for its 
quality is good and its style 
value is high. To demand trade- 
marked garments 1s to bring 
fashion to your door, and at the 
same time to do your shop- 
ping in the most efficient man- 
ner and the most convenient way 
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Felt is always good, but this year 
its popularity is greater than 
ever. For sports and travel it 
is unrivaled, and the range of 
soft colors is unlimited. A 
brim turned becomingly down 
in front and modishly up in 
back, and a medallion trim- 
ming of coque feathers placed 
flat on green felt, make the 
smart hat sketched above 


The general antipathy to dyed 
furs seems to have faded out, for 
such lovely things are done to 
make them harmonize. Gray 
kasha and darker gray flying- 
squirrel were used to create the suit 
at left, the upper part of the 
dress carried out in dull green 
crépe with touches of silver braid 
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These three remodeled 
frocks are made from one 
pattern which was chosen 
with care, and each de 
pends for its individ- 
uality upon a difference 


of fabric and _ finish 


Long sleeves, short sleeves, 
or a varied neckline, and 
an old dress is changed 
into a new one, espe- 
cially if a bit of 
checked material 
or a new yoke is added 





THE MENDING BASKET 


New ‘Rooms and New Frocks Out 


ITH the approach of autumn’s 

bracing days and frosty nights, 

one’s wardrobe and household 

interior generally claim atten- 
tion. Among the many things to be 
renovated, perhaps there is a bed-quilt 
which needs recovering in order to fit in 
with a new color scheme of a room recently 
done over. At first, it seems an impossible 
undertaking, but when viewed more 
closely the difficulties vanish. The most 
unpleasant part, which is remoy- 
ing the outer covering, can be 
eliminated if the quilt has been 
thoroughly dry-cleaned. Choose 
as covering a soft, light fabric 
and ascertain the length and 
width of your quilt. Make a 
case of the new material and slip 
over the quilt as you would slip a 
pillow-case over a pillow, adjust 
with pins at the corners and along 
the sides, then baste and stitch 
through this line along the outer 
edge. This will hold the quilt and 


new covering firmly together. f 


After this, lay the quilt on the bed 
and with your fingers find the hid- 
den quiltings. Baste through 
these if you wish to reproduce the 
quilting as it was originally. A 
quilt, however, is somewhat 
bulky to manage on a machine, 
and tufting is easier than and just 
as dainty as quilting. Therefore 
if you do decide to tuft, do not ¢@ 
baste, but pin at regular intervals 
for the tufts, and sew through later 
with a long-eyed needle threaded 


with ribbon or wool, whichever 
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By Carolme: Grey. 


you prefer, and tie in small bows or knots. 

There are always some curtains in every 
house which show discouraging signs of 
use, but why discard them, when they may 
be turned into casement curtains which are 
so decorative and suitable for the room 
with only one pair of hangings? The hard- 
est wear generally shows on the .lower 
portion of the curtain, while the. upper 
half is as good as new. Cut off the worn part 
and use one curtain across the upper part 
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of the window and one across the bottom 
part. A great deal depends on how much 
has to be cut off, as to which way you 
will use the material. If it is only a 


little, the material should be turned so 
that the trimmed side edge becomes the bot- 
tom. and the selvage becomes the casing 
through which the rod is slipped. If half the 
curtain has to go, then two old pairs are 
necessary for one new window, and the 
material is used up (Continued on page 163) 


Children’s hats may be success- 
fully made from leftover coat-ma- 
terial or bits of cloth. For atwo- 
cent stamp Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service sends instruc- 
tions for making the two above 


Casement curtains may be 
remade from two pair of old 
curtains, and a worn-out 
quilt may -be recovered with 
Lingeiie or-some other soft 
cotton material in a dainty 
color, to match the room 


Transfer pattern No. 
4403 carries cross-stitch 
designs for three of 
the little frocks at the 
right, and wool embroid- 
ery for the fourth one 


There are several other 
cross-stitch designs in 
Lrausfer No. 4403 for the 
four dresses at the right, 
price 25¢ from Anne Orr 


E HAVE tried to be practical this 






Paper patterns for chil- 
dren’s frocks in sizes 2 to 
6, 30c each; blouse 34 to 
40, 30c; tam 5c. All 
embroidery from Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping 
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Paper patterns for all gar- 
ments on this page includ- 
img the tam may be pur- 
chased from Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service 


NEW NEEDLEWORK. 
Lends Interest to the “fuvenile Wardrobe and to a Smart Blouse 
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course it could be carried out in two shades 
/ month, tried to furnish you only of brown or blue with equal success. This 


that it is not done between open bands, but 
is worked over alternating bands of, the 


is with kinds of embroidery and de- fagoting differs from the usual stitch in material stitched together, the fagoting 
‘signs which ‘almost every one can 
make, and to see that they are placed 
on garments which almost every one 
needs and wears a great part of the 


time. 


The tam and scarf to match are 


becoming to the schoolgirl, and this 
particular kind of embroidery is so 
flat and soft that it lends itself beauti- 
fully to the tailored effect. Dark blue, 













being appliedonthe 
surface of the material. 

There is nothing love- 
lier than smocking for 
little girls, and for that 
matter, for very little 
boys. The designs we show this month 
are just a little different from the usual run 
of patterns, and we know that you will 


enjoy carrying them out. 
In the top group are three frocks for very 
small children, embroidered in odd little 


brown, and black are good colors upon 
which to apply the embroidery, which is 
light, in tones of gold and rose and | 









brown and green. 
The fagoted blouse 


is preferable . 


done in black and white, with bands 
of black ‘fagoting on the white ma- 
terial and white on the black, but of 


For a two-cent stamp Anne Orr 
will send directions No. 4402 and 


illustrations: for fagoting stitch 


used on the black and white crépe 


de Chine blouse at the right — 

















4410 carries design’ for 
hat and-scarf above, 25¢. 
It is fine solid chain- 
stitch... done , on. clath, 
Detail of embroidery above 
' Hot-iron. transfer-_pat- — 
tern No. ~4405~- carries 

the two smocking pat- 
terns shown at the left, 
with full directions, 25c¢ 


Transfer. pattern. No, 


figures that the tiny tot adores. What more 
fascinating than to have nursery pictures 
on your pinafore, or butterflies on your 
collars and cuffs, and what kind 
of embroidery is easier to do? In the 
same group is a brown dress for an older 
child, with a square bib front and excel- 
lent wool embroidery. Paper patterns 
for all dresses shown on this page, 
for the blouse, and for the embroidered 
tam may be purchased from Goop House- 
KEEPING Pattern’ Service. The blouse 
pattern is 30c, the tam 15c, and the chil- 


-dren’s frocks, 30c each. 


All printed pamphlets and embroidery 
patterns may be purchased from Anne Orr, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth 
Street, New York. 


Next month Anne Orr will give you a 


_ page of Christmas gifts to make yourself, 
and we assure you that they will be charm- 


ing ones. For those who have the time, 
the personal touch of hand-made presents 
is one bit of Christmas atmosphere which 


is well worth the effort. 
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T NINE exactly a gong sounded, 
and at a nod from Miss Hewitt 
Genevieve Gertrude arose and 
solemnly closed the door. The 

laws of the Medes and Persians were not 
more strictly enforced than the ruling 
against tardiness. Woe betided any small 
delinquent whose flushed face appeared 
outside the glass panel in that relentless 
piece of oak. Such a one must go in fear 
and trembling to the principal’s office, 
where the offender’s private affairs were in- 
vestigated with appalling thoroughness. 

Miss Hewitt at her desk, every neat hair 
in its place, brown eyes mild behind large 
glasses, sheer white cuffs and collar prettily 
blurring the severe serge of her gown, 
opened her roll-book and began to reel off 
names in her crisp voice. 

“Present,” said Genevieve Gertrude in 
her turn, and looked across the aisle with 
complacency, for Irma, teacher’s pet, was 
absent. 

“Does any one know about Irma?” 
asked Miss Hewitt, looking up from her 
book. ‘‘She was out yesterday, too, and 
it’s not like—” 

The door flew open, and Irma, rosy, a 
little breathless, her hair a golden fluff 
about her face, came in. An oblong of 
limp red leather was clasped to her heart. 

“Trma!’”’ Miss Hewitt’s tone was regret- 
ful but firm. ‘You know the rule, dear.” 

“Yes, Miss Hewitt,” assented the culprit 
sweetly, “but I’m not to be counted late: 
I had my birthday party last night, and I 
got this autograph album. I was in the 
office, and Mr. Cornish was writing in it. 
He said I wasn’t tardy.” 


She smiled charmingly and went to her 
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seat, putting the red volume carefully on 
the left side of her desk. 

Genevieve Gertrude’s heart sank into 
her shoes. Irma had come, after all. Irma 
could do anything. Irma could be late. 
She came to school looking like the princess 
in the fairy-tale. The terrible Mr. Cornish 
wrote in her book. Miss Hewitt kept 
Irma after school and helped her with hard 
’rithmetic. Irma had lots of headaches. 
Then she didn’t have to read, or go to gym, 
or study at all. She sat at the teacher’s 
desk and sorted papers and looked over 
the crayola boxes. It wasn’t fair! Irma 
had everythin’. She always smelled of 
flowers, and grown-up people hugged her 
and called her ‘‘sweetheart” and ‘‘sugar,” 
and now she had a autograph album—a 
red one. It wasn’t fair! 

Genevieve Gertrude, viciously erasing a 
mistake in her long division example, tore 
the paper and grumbled aloud. 

Miss Hewitt had eyes in the back of her 
head and ears in her elbows. She beckoned 
the offender to her desk for a brief reproof 
and a fresh sheet of paper. Genevieve 
Gertrude, passing back to her seat, beheld 
the red autograph album on Mary Eliza- 
beth Latimer’s desk, and Mary Elizabeth, 


her pointed tongue hanging from one cor- 
ner of her mouth, was writing in it. The 
page was pale blue—beautiful. There were 
other pages which were pink and lavender 
and green, and lots and lots of white ones. 
Genevieve Gertrude’s seat was right back 
of Mary Elizabeth’s. In a minute or so 
Mary Elizabeth blotted the blue page, 


- turned around, and placed the album, 


face up, on Genevieve Gertrude’s desk. 

“Pass it to Kathryn,” she whispered 
cautiously, and turned seraphic eyes 
toward Miss Hewitt’s frown. 

Genevieve Gertrude’s heart was a lump 
of lead. She looked at Mary Elizabeth’s 
spidery writing which always went up hill. 
The writing said; “May our frendship last 
untill ivory soap sinks.” 

So that was what they wrote in auto- 
grapht albums, was it? She glanced at 
Kathryn. Kathryn, her tongue ins her 
cheek, her eyes all screwed up, was writing 
busily on a pale green page. When she had 
finished, she passed the book across the 
aisle to Constance Weir, and Constance 
passed it to Frances Hoyt, and Frances to 
Anne Kincaid. 

With a sick feeling in the pit of her 
stomach, Genevieve Gertrude watched, in 
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Just before recess 


“May I come up, please?’ 


her. Miss 
Genevieve 


Hewitt 
Gertrude’s 


the next hour, every little girl in the room 
take her turn at the album. She alone 
had not been asked. Irma didn’t mean to 
ask her, that was plain, for now she’d 
begun on the boys. In study period, be- 
tween jogerfy and gym, six boys, rather 
wet about the temples, wrote in the pretty 
book. Big boys, too—boys who played 
baseball and were cross if the girls hung 
around, _ 

Just before recess, Irma raised her soft, 
little hand. She had dimples where the 
other girls had. knuckles. 

“May I come up, please?” 

She took the album with her. Miss 
Hewitt put her arm about Irma while she 
stood at her desk, and her cheek was al- 
most touching Irma’s hair. 

“Of course I will, dear,” she said as the 
gong struck. ‘Put it right there.. ll 
take care of it. If you want to stay in and 
sharpen— Oh, you're going out today? 
Oh, Genevieve 
Gertrude, will you stay in and sharpen 


the drawing pencils?” 


The lines passed. Genevieve Gertrude, 
at the pencil sharpener behind the coat- 
room door, suddenly heard a gay voice 
in the schoolroom. 
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Irma raised her soft little hand. 
She took the album with 

put her arm about Irma, and 
heart was a lump of lead 


“Commiserations! I see the craze has 
struck you, too. Seven is my record so 
far this week, and the end not even in sight. 
Who owns the red abomination?” 

“Irma!” moaned: Miss Hewitt. “I'll 
have to write in it, I suppose. Heavens, 
Bee, I thought these things went out 
for good fifty years ago! The man 
who invented them is still at large, I 
presume.”’ 

“Probably rolling in money like the 
fiend who perpetrated paper napkins,” re- 
plied the gay voice. ‘Found any gems in 
that gaudy volume? Listen to this from 
my prize Latin scholar. The innocent face 
of him, too!” 

Genevieve Gertrude peeked through the 
crack of the coatroom door. It did not 
occur to her that she was listening to a con- 
versation not meant for her ears. She had 
been sent there to sharpen pencils. 

Through the crack she saw Miss Smith— 
not the tall, skinny one who had the kinder- 
garten, but the pretty one who taught the 
big boys and girls in the Junior High 
School. Miss Smith had a green album 
in her hands. She read something awful 
queer from it, and she rolled her eyes at 
Miss Hewitt. She read: 
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“Boyibus kissibus sweet girlorum; 
Girlibus likibus; wanti somorum; 
Fatherus hearibus sweet kissorum— 
Kickibus boyibus out-of-the-doorum.” 

“Oh, lord,” said Miss Hewitt and put her 
head down on the desk. ‘Has that bobbed 
up again, too? That was old when Noah 
was teething! Did you know the Big Boss 
wrote in Irma’s? I’m dying to see what he 
said.” 

The pretty Miss Smith sniffed as if she 
had a bad cold. “Something moral!’’ she 
said. ‘Depend upon it—something moral. 
Will you kindly tell me why we poor devils 
always have to write that high-brow bunk? 
I know only two really immaculate selec- 
tions. One is, ‘Be not simply good,’ etc., 
and the other begins ‘Straight is the path 
of duty.’ Ain’t them the grand sentiments 
to pass on to the modern child?” 

Genevieve Gertrude, her eyes round, 
her jaw sagging, dropped a pencil. Miss 
Hewitt jumped right up. She was awful 
red, and she made a queer face at Miss 
Smith. 

“Go down and wash your hands now, 
Genevieve Gertrude,” she said very fast. 
“Never mind about finishing the pencils. 
The gong will ring in a minute.” 

No one was in the hall, so Genevieve 
Gertrude slid down the balustrade. In the 
lavatory she saw a big girl with pimples 
drying her hands at the marble basin, 
pushing the skin back carefully from each 
nail. 

“Why do you do that?’ demanded 
Genevieve Gertrude. “I never do it.”’ 

The big girl laughed. ‘Make the most 
of your time, kid. You will some day. 
Just wait till the (Continued on page 255) 
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O YOU eat macaroni? Do you 
ever serve macaroni to your fam- 
ily? Are you, the housewife, fully 
awake to the real food value of the 

macaroni products which the American 
manufacturers have placed at your com- 
mand? 

If you had chanced to visit Goop Housr- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE during the past month, 
you could not have avoided being keenly 
interested in the macaroni study which the 
Department of Cookery has been conduct- 
ing, as a service to you. You would have 
seen a formidable array of macaroni prod- 
ucts, some in packages and some in bulk, 
just such macaroni as you purchase in your 
retail stores. You would have watched us 
carefully tabulating comparisons of these 
macaroni products as to shape, size, color, 
and ‘texture before cooking. You might 
have followed us into the conference room 
where the testing staff grouped about the 
conference table. With their sense of taste 
on the alert, they sampled macaroni prod- 
ucts representative of many brands, which 
the Department of Cookery had cooked for 
various time periods. These official tasters 
compared the color, texture, flavor, and 
tenderness of these cooked macaronis, 
while a stenographer close by transcribed 
their comments for future reference. 

You would have watched us marking 
samples of these same macaronis to be sent 
to our chemist for test. With the report of 
his chemical analysis, we were able to com- 
pare the percentages of moisture and pro- 
tein in the products, as well as to determine 
the presence of harmful artificial coloring. 
Then you might have joined us—and in- 
deed we wish all our readers had—in our 
visits to typical macaroni plants, where the 


scientific and hygienic methods under 
which macaroni and noodle products are 
made were so magically revealed... The De- 
partment of Cookery returned to Goop 
HOusEKEEPING InsTITuTE from these visits 
more than ever convinced that its research 


had divulged a story of - macaroni and 
its use as a food which every reader must 
hear. 

Bad vo ever ask yourself just what 
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macaroni is made from? In our visits we 
learned that Durum Wheat flour, or semo- 
lina, is used either wholly or in part by our 
best American manufacturers in making 
macaroni. This semolina is milled from a 
very hard wheat, as the word “Durum” 
implies. We examined this semolina in 
huge bags at the plants and found that it 
closely resembles a fine meal and has a 
yellowish tinge. Some of our macaroni is 














In cooking macaroni, 
use plenty of water, 
and allow two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt to 
each quart of water 
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When the water is 
boiling vigorously add 
the macaroni slowly 
so that the boiling 
will not be stopped 
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made from a blend of this semolina and 
the farina of spring wheat—the resulting 
product being not so yellow as that made 
from pure semolina. And you would be in- 
terested to know that the chemists at the 
macaroni plants carefully analyze each 
sample of semolina or farina shipped to them 
for use to make sure that its moisture con- 
tent and protein content come up to their 
standard. Thus they assure you, the house- 
wife, of a standardized maca- 
roni product at all times. 

We watched the machinery 
which mixes the bags of semo- 
lina and farina with water, and 
then the huge rollers that 
knead the dough to a smooth 
paste. We saw the dough 
forced through steel cylinders 
with perforated ends, under a 
pressure of many thousand 














The great variety of interesting shapes and the many delightful flavors to. be used in the sauces 


pounds to the square inch. 
And from these dies 
streamed the fascinating, 
long strings of macaroni 
which were then cut, dried 
in sanitary drying rooms, 
and packed with scrupu- 
lous care in packages. In 
the large American maca- 
roni plants where macaroni 
is made for the Italian 
trade, we saw several sizes 
of macaroni, spaghetti, bow 
knots, sea shells, alphabets, 
and various other shapes 
being prepared, dried and 
packed. We learned, too, 
that the true Italian spa- 
ghetti is quite small, with 
no hole running through 
it. Some of our American 
manufacturers, however, 
make a so-called spaghetti 
which closely resembles 
-macaroni, but is smaller in 


size and has a hole running though it. 

There are many excellent brands of 
macaroni products on the retail market, 
and the Pure Food Laws greatly protect 
the housewife in making her selections. 
Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and 
similar products must be made from 
high-grade semolina, or a mixture of 


will make the serving of macaroni a real pleasure 
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Drain the water from the 
macaroni as soon as it is tender, 
to prevent further cooking 
by standing in the water 
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Run cold water through the 
macaroni to separate the pieces 
and make them firm, and it is 
ready for use in combinations 


high-grade semolina and 
flour. Pastes made from 
low-grade flours or semo- 
linas of a corresponding 
low grade are not entitled 
to the unqualified desig- 
nations: “Macaroni, Spa- 
ghetti, Vermicelli.”” They 
must be labelled “Flour 
Macaroni,” “Flour Spa- 
ghetti,” “Flour Vermicel- 
li,” or accompanied with 
some other qualifying word 
or phrase to show that the 
macaroni product is of sub- 
standard grade. True mac- 
aroni products made of 
high-grade semolina or 
flour can be artificially 
colored, providing the arti- 
ficial coloring is not in- 
jurious to health and is not 
used to disguise inferior 
quality. However, the 
presence of this coloring 
matter must be declared by the manufac- 
turer on his packages or boxes. Macaroni 
products also must not contain more than 
13.5 percent moisture. Noodles must con- 
tain at least 5 percent by weight of the solids 
of egg-yolk or whole egg exclusive of the 
shell, to be declared Noodles or Egg Noodles 
on the package. Products made in the shape 
of noodles and containing less than 5 per- 
cent of egg solids or no egg solids must be 
labeled “Plain Noodles’ or “Water 
Noodles.” No artificial coloring is permis- 
sible in any noodle products, whether 
Noodles, Egg Noodles, Plain Noodles, or 
Water Noodles under any circumstance. It 
was interesting to note that in all the sam- 
ples of macaroni which we submitted to 
our chemist for test, no artificial coloring 
which would prove injurious to health was 
found present. Furthermore, the percent- 
age of moisture present was below 13.5 per- 
cent in all samples, the percent ranging 
from 9.6 percent to 11.09 percent. 
Macaroni prod ucts, as made from high- 
grade semolina or farina, afford the house- 
wife the means of serving a food rich in two 
of the most important food constituents— 
carbohydrates and protein. Therefore, the 
housewife can serve macaroni not only as 
a means of supplying the heat or energy- 
producing element to the body, but the 
tissue-building element derived from pro- 
tein as well. In fact, our chemical analyses 
show that the range of protein content in 
the macaroni samples tested was from 
12.76 percent to 13.88 percent, while it 
reached 14.24 (Continued on page 147) 
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HE fall season brings to the house- 
wife the problem of finding new 
ways to prepare the old-time stand- 
bys. With a little thought and very little 
trouble the same vegetables may be served 
over and over again in different com- 
binations. Celery, one of the most popular 
of fall vegetables, is usually best liked in 
the uncooked state, but for a change it is 
nice served in a cream sauce, or with a 
drawn butter sauce on 
toast. 

If you have tasted 
gay little carrots pre- 
pared in the following 
manner as an accom- 
paniment to any roast 
meat, you will have a 
proper appreciation of 
their true worth. Cut 
the carrots into inch 
strips after scraping 
them, and cook until 
tender in boiling, salted 
water. Put into a 
saucepan two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one- 
fourth cupful of vine- 
gar, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and a grating 
of nutmeg. Add the 
_ carrots and cook until 
they are transparent. 

Escalloped Cabbage and Celery. In a 
greased casserole place a layer of cooked 
cabbage chopped fine, and a layer of cooked 
celery also chopped fine. Over this layer 
sprinkle cracker crumbs, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt, a sprinkling of pepper, and 
pimiento cut in thin strips. Repeat, using 
three cupfuls of cooked cabbage and one 
cupful of cooked celery. Repeat the crumbs 
and seasonings. Beat one egg and add to it 
one cupful of milk and one-third cupful of 
cream. Pour this mixture over the cabbage 
and celery. Sprinkle the top with crumbs, 
using three-fourths cupful in all. Garnish 
with strips of pimiento, using two pimien- 
tos in and on the dish. Dot with bits of 
butter, using two tablespoonfuls. Bake 
for twelve minutes in a 500° F. oven. 

Onions au Gratin. Peel six onions and 
cook in boiling, salted water until tender 
enough to remove the centers. Make a 
stuffing as follows: Chop fine enough onion 
centers to make one-fourth cupful. Mix 
this with three-fourths cupful of bread 
crumbs and three tablespoonfuls of onion 
liquor. Fill the cavities of the onions, place 
in a greased casserole, and sprinkle all with 






































one-third cupful of grated American cheese. 
Make a white sauce, using two tablespoon- 
fuls each of flour and fat, three-fourths 
teaspoonful of salt, and three-fourths 
cupful of milk. Pour the sauce around 
the onions and sprinkle generously with 
paprika. Bake at 400° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 

Escalloped Hubbard Squash with Bacon. 
Cut a squash in quarters, removing the 


One teaspoonful of salt 
added to each quart of 
water before the vegeta- 
bles are added will pro- 
duce the finest and most 
delicately flavored results 


Vegetables should be 
added only to salted 
water that is boiling vig- 
orously and that is kept 
boiling throughout the 
entire cooking period 


Escalloped Squash 
with Bacon, an un- 
usual combination, 
is a very attractive 
dish and is also 
most delicious 


seeds. Boil until tender, and peel. Put 
through a sieve or potato-ricer enough 
squash to make three cupfuls. To this 
add one teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 


spoonful of paprika, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of nutmeg, and one cupful of cream. Mix 
all together, turn into a greased baking- 
dish, and sprinkle with one-half cupful of 
bread crumbs. Broil five or six slices of 
bacon until half done. Remove and place 
on the squash and bake in a 500° F. oven 
from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Beets with Cream Sauce. Wash five or 
six medium-sized beets thoroughly, being 
careful not to break the skin. Cook them 
in boiling, salted water until tender, and 
drain, saving the water. Rub off the skins 
and cut the beets in slices. Pour over them 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Make a 
sauce in the following manner: Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil; add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Stir until well blended, then add one cup- 
ful of beet water. Cook until it thickens. 
Then stir in one-half cupful of cream and 
cook until smooth and thickened. 
Pour this sauce over the beets and - 
sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped cress or parsley. = 

Curried Vegetables. Sauté until 
a light brown one sliced onion in 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, 
or oil. Then add one teaspoonful of 
curry powder and cook -until well 
blended. Stir in one tablespoonful 
each of lemon juice and’ flour. 
Then add one cupful of vegetable 
stock. .Cook until it thickens and 
add one cupful of diced cooked 
turnips and two-thirds cupful of 
sliced, cooked carrots. Heat thor- 
oughly and serve. 

Green Peppers with Mushroom 
Filling. Remove 
the stem, seeds, 
and membrane 
from four me- 
dium-sized pep- 
pers. Plunge 
them into boil- 
ing water and 
simmer about 
ten minutes. 
Drain and cool. 
Make a filling 
in the following 

-manner: Melt 
two tablespoon- 

fuls of butter, fat, or oil, and add one- 

fourth pound of mushrooms peeled and cut 
in small pieces. Then add two tablespoon- 

fuls of flour, (Continued on page 252) 
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The cutlery used onthispage 
was lent by Robeson Roch- 
ester Co., N. Y.; the platters 
by Ovington Bros., N. Y. 


Carving Cuts of PORK 


“ The Institute Teaches You How 


S THE winter months approach, 
A the daily menu invariably in- 
d cludes pork with its variety of 
cuts. And the host in carving these cuts 
can acquire skill and ease with very little 
practice, for they are quite simple in 
structure. 

A crown roast of pork is most easily 
carved since the butcher in preparing it 
must cut the ribs apart at the back bone, 
thus greatly simplifying the carver’s duties. 
In carving the crown roast of pork, first 
place it on the serving platter as illustrated 
_at the top of the page. Insert the fork, 
with the guard up, at the left and to the 
back of the roast. Then with the knife 
inserted between two ribs, to the right of 
the carver, cut the ribs apart, continuing 
this around the crown until all have been 
served. One rib served with some of the 
filling of the crown makes a portion. 

In ordering a loin of pork for 
roasting, the housewife should ask 
that the back bone of the loin should 
be cut apart at each rib, just as in the 
case of the crown roast of pork. After 












In carving a crown roast of 
pork as shown at the top 
of the page, the host has 
only to separate the ribs 
which have been partially 
cut apart by the butcher 


In carving a loin of pork as shown 
directly above, insert the knife be- 
tween every two ribs and ‘separate 
them, serving one rib as a portion 


roasting the loin, place it on the serving 
platter with the browned skin uppermost. 
The carver should insert the fork with the 
guard up, well to the left of the loin. In- 
sert the knife at the top of the roast be- 
tween every two ribs and sever them, 
following the incisions made by the 
butcher. 

The spare ribs of pork are favorites of 
many households and the carving of them 
is again simplified by the position of-the 
ribs. The host can most easily carve the 
spare ribs by following the line of the ribs 
as illustrated in the photograph at the top 
of the group directly below, severing the 
ribs completely and serving as many as 
desired with each portion. 

A boiled or roast smoked ham is a dish 
that is either served at the table by the 
host or is served sliced, having been 









Spare ribs of 
pork are carved 
by following 
the dotted lines 
as illustrated 
above. As many 
ribs as desired 
may be served 
in each portion 


previously carved in the kitchen. The 
small or knuckle end of the ham is apt 
to be less juicy than the broad thick end. 
Therefore, it should always be sliced and 
served before the broad thick end is 
touched. Place the cooked ham on the 
serving platter with the knuckle end to the 
right of the carver and the skin side upper- 
most. Insert the fork with the guard up, 
toward the thick end of the ham. Then 
insert the knife at the top in the knuckle 
end of the ham and cut thin slices as 
ulustrated in the picture at the bottom of 
the page, clean and straight down to the 
knuckle bone. Continue cutting until the 
desired number have been served. 

If a fresh ham is boned and rolled by 
the butcher, the process of carving will 
be an easy one. Place the roasted fresh 
ham on the platter with the small end 
to the right of the carver. Insert the 
fork with the guard up, to the left 
at the top of the ham. Insert the 
knife at the top near the knuckle 
end and cut thin slices straight 
through the meat. 



















Place a boiled or roast ham on 
the serving platter with the 
small knuckle to the right of the 
carver. Cut thin slices straight 
down to the knuckle, inserting 
the knife at the top of the ham 


A boned and rolled fresh ham is 
carved in the same manner as a 
boiled smoked ham as the illustra- 
tion directly above so clearly oe 
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For Spanish Cream, first soft- 
en the gelatine in cold water 


welcomed. Yet how often our readers 

query: “Why does my Spanish Cream 
so seldom have the three distinct layers— 
a layer of custard on top, below this a layer 
of jelly, and a layer of fluffy egg-white 
mixture on the bottom?” 

Spanish Cream is a gelatine dessert, and 
for this reason every care must be taken 
in blending its ingredients before the mix- 
ture is allowed to stiffen. Even before 
starting to prepare the dessert, a suitable 
large mold or the required number of 
individual molds should be selected, filled 
with cold water, and placed in a cool spot 
until ready for use. Then prepare the 
dessert mixture as follows: Measure one 
level tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
and soak it in one-fourth cupful of cold 
water for five minutes. Meanwhile scald 
two and three-fourths cupfuls of 
milk in the top of a double- 
boiler. Then add the soaked 
gelatine to the scalded milk 
while stirring constantly, and 
continue cooking until the gela- 
tine is completely dissolved. 
Meanwhile, using three eggs, 
separate the egg-yolks from the 
egg-whites and beat the egg- 
whites until they are thick and 
lemon-colored. To the beaten 
egg-yolks add one-half cupful 


G Mretcome Cream as a dessert is always 


of sugar and one-eighth. tea- 
spoonful of salt, and when 
thoroughly blended, combine 
with the scalded milk mixture, 


stirring constantly. Continue cooking the 

custard mixture, with the water in the 

bottom of the double-boiler barely simmer- 

ing, until the custard thickens. Beat the 
74 


BoRaik Bikes 
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three egg-whites until they are stiff and 
dry. Remove the thickened custard mix- 
ture from the heat and add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla and the beaten egg-whites, 


Scald the milk, add the 
gelatine, and cook until 
the gelatine is dissolved 


Separate the eggs, beat 
the egg yolks, combine 
with sugar and salt, and 
add to the scalded milk 


Cook until thickened, 
then remove and add 
the stiffly-beaten egg- 
whites and flavoring 
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PRIMER 


The Department of 
Cookery believes that 


—_ success it cooking 
Sa depends upon the 
: use of standard 
measuring cups and 


Spoons and having 
all measurements level 


folding in the egg-whites until they are 
thoroughly blended with the custard. 
Pour the cold water out of the mold or 
molds and fill at once with the Spanish 
Cream mixture. Set in a cool place and let 
stand until set. Unmold and serve at once. 
Fresh or canned fruit, and chocolate or cara- 
mel sauce with finely chopped nuts added, 
are delicious sauces for Spanish Cream. 
For a Caramel Spanish Cream, use the 
standard recipe but for this change: In- 
crease the amount of sugar to three-fourths 
cupful. Melt one-half cupful until caramel 
incolor, then add to the scalded milk and stir 
until thoroughly dissolved. Add the remain- 
ing one-fourth cupful of sugar to the egg- 
yolks and proceed as in the standard recipe. 
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Pour the mixture into a 
cold, wet mold and chill. 
Unmold and _ garnish- 
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One of the Department of Cookery kitch- 


ens, where all cookery material 
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Serving HISH in New Ways 


Good 


Minced Oysters 
1 cupful chopped cab-- 2 cupfuls water 


age 1 pint small oysters, 
¥% cupful chopped cel- drained 
ery, ; 2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful onion 1 cupful sifted, dried 


bread crumbs 
¥% teaspoonful pepper 
.% teaspoonful salt 


- Combine the -finely chopped cabbage, 
celery, and onion. Melt the fat in a frying 
pan and add the chopped vegetables. Cook 
gently, stirring occasionally, until the 
vegetables are well coated with the fat, 
then add the water, cover the frying pan, 
and continue cooking until the vegetables 
are tender. ~Meanwhile, drain the small 
oysters and cut them rather fine. Add to 
the cooked vegetables together with three- 
fourths cupful of the sifted bread crumbs, 
the eggs slightly beaten, the salt, and the 
pepper. Blend thoroughly and arrange in 
a greased -baking-dish, or in individual 


3 tablespoonfuls butter, 
fat, or oil 


_ ramekins, with one-fourth cupful of sifted 


crumbs on top. Bake at 4oo° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 2 
Mrs. John Pitner, 1022 East 9th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Codfish Mold 


Housekeeping Readers’ Suggestions 


tender. Drain and press through a potato- 
ricer. Add three tablespoonfuls of the fat, 
the pepper, and two eggs well beaten. 
Beat this mixture until creamy. Then add 
the finely-diced, cooked beets, let cool 
slightly, and pack into a greased baking 
mold or baking-dish. Cover with the thin 
slices of salt pork and bake at 400° F. for 
twenty minutes, basting occasionally. 
Meanwhile, prepare an egg sauce as follows: 
Melt five tablespoonfuls of butter; add the 
flour gradually while stirring constantly. 
When bubbling, add the hot water, still 
stirring, together with the salt. When 
smooth and creamy, add the hard-cooked 
eggs chopped fine, and serve over the fish 


mold. 
Mrs, Eeuraine L Parke, Uxbridge, Mass. 


5 Clam Pie 


% 1b. salt pork 3 small potatoes 

1 small onion 20 small hard clams in 
Water Nn tte et juice 

1 tablespoonful 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 


chop- 
ped. parsley E : 
1% teaspoonful pepper 
¥% teaspoonful celery 
salt 


fat, or oil 
1 cupful cream 
1 teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 


Dice the salt pork fine and let it try out 


slowly in a frying-pan. 


Then add the 


4 cupfuls diced, 
cooked potatoes 


un- 


2 cupfuls shredded salt 


codfish 


2 eggs 
% Ib. thinly sliced salt 


por 
 ¥% cupful diced celery 
2 hard-cooked eggs 


Wash the shredded, salt codfish and 
drain. Combine with the diced, uncooked 
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1% cupfuls hot water 

7 tablespoonfuls butter, 
fat, or oil 

4% teaspoonful pepper 

1 cupful finely - diced, 
cooked beets 

3 tablespoonfuls flour 

% teaspoonful salt 


_ potatoes and the celery, cover with boiling 
water, and cook until the potatoes are 


onion minced fine and cook until it takes 
on a golden brown color. Strain the clams 
and to the clam juice add enough water to 
make three cupfuls of liquid. Add this 
liquid to the onion together with the po- 
tatoes diced. Cook about twenty minutes 
or until the potatoes are tender. Then 
add the hard clams cut in halves, the 
fat, salt, celery salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley. Blend the flour with two table- 


spoonfuls of milk and add to the clam mix- 
ture while stirring. Last, add one cupful 
of cream. Meanwhile prepare a rich 
pastry, using one and one-half cupfuls of 
pastry flour, one-third cupful of shortening, 
one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Then gradu- 
ally add enough cold water to make a soft 
dough—about three or four tablespoonfuls 
of water will be required. Pour the clam 
mixture into a greased baking-dish and 
cover with the pastry rolled to fit the 
baking-dish. Bake at 500° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 
Mrs. Emilie L. Davis, 330 West 15th St., New York. 


New Codfish Dinner 


10 potatoes 


5 parsnips 
codfish % cupful 


salt 1 cream or 
milk 
2 tablespoonfuls suet 


% teaspoonful paprika 


2 slices of salt pork 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Scrape. the parsnips, cut in thick slices, 
and boil twenty minutes. Then add the 
potatoes pared and quartered lengthwise, 
together with more water if needed. Cook 
until tender, then drain. Meanwhile, 
freshen the salt codfish by covering it with 
cold water, bringing to the boil, draining, 
covering again with cold water, bringing 
to a boil, and draining. Then add the 
cream, salt, and paprika, heat well, and 
mix lightly with the vegetables. Cover 
and let stand over a very low heat to ab- 
sorb the cream. Try out and brown the 
finely-chopped salt pork and suet, and 
pour over the dish just before serving. 
Garnish with pickled cucumbers. 

D. R. Goodale, Raa, Conn. 
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“Where am I?” shouted the man so fiercely that I confess I felt entirely inadequate to the 


his hand across his hair. 


WAS awake in my bed. Deerfield 

Valley was very still that night. So 

still that I heard the first cry of the 

new-born child, when it came from 
the house across the way, and I relaxed in 
thankfulness and peace. I had waited for 
that cry so long! I had waited since 
morning, wt I had first noticed the 
doctor’s machine and the half-drawn win- 
dow-shades in the front- north chamber. 
After that I had known instinctively; as 
instinctively as if the great word BIRTH 
had been written in quivering letters all 
across the front of the square white house 
just opposite me. And though I think I 
had not watched like a prying neighbor, 


tlre dav had seemed many eons long to me. 
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At four in the afternoon I had seen a 
young man come out. He had doubtless 
been out many times before, but I noticed 
him first at four in the afternoon. His 
face is still before me.~ The unmistakable 
racked and wretched face. I had seen it 
once, several years before, on another 
young man, and I recognized iteasily .. . 
He threw up a more or less hunted look 
at the north chamber, just above him, 
and then he went down the street with 
bare head and heavy, crooked strides. 
About ten minutes later he came back 
running. 

“Ah, poor chap, poor chap!” I groaned. 
“She'll be better soon, you know! Oh, so 
much better soon!” 


“Where’s my hat?” He toppled to his knees and, crouching there, 


But there was a bitter quarrel at my 
heart. Birth . . . Why should it’ be 
like that?) I had seen a butterfly once. 
as it left its cocoon with neither sound 
nor struggle, and soared high above my 
head. And now I had seen a doctor’s ma- 
chine wait—and wait—and wait through 
the hours; and a man with a time-racked 
face. 

“Butterflies,” I said to myself slowly. 
“Human beings—butterflies—human _be- 
ings. } irae 

There seemed to be something almost 
incalculable between them, didn’t there? 
A bridge almost too overwhelming in its 
plan and purpose even to think about. 

I had been thinking of it, nevertheless, - 


_ twelve, . 
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circumstance. ‘“‘Where’s my wife?”’ 
looked round him with despairing 


_when the cry came. The little, frightened, 
human cry. ‘The first cry of the new-born 
creature in an unaccustomed world. And 
then I relaxed into as great a peace and 
thankfulness and comfort as if the house 
across the way had been the center and 
scene of my dearest hopes aud joys and 


- _SOTrOWS. 


The cry was gently subsiding. The 
last comer to the village was adjusting 
itself, apparently— pad relaxing, too—while 


kind human ha served it, knowing so 

well its needs © 

_ And the s the still, still night 

again. A- or sleep. I heard the 

clock on cademy building strike 
too comfortable to go 


He raked 
eyes 


to sleep. I preferred to 
be just awake enough 
to appreciate it. To 
appreciate the differ- 
ence between life in 
town, and life in the 
soft green lap of Deer- 
field Valley, where you 
knew when a child 
was born in the neigh- 
borhood, and offered 
up your ‘thanks. 

My eyes closed and 
opened again. An 
automobile sang by. 
It hummed on, leav- 
ing the street, and the 
Deerfieldians, and me, 
away behind. 

Oh, I was very glad 
that I was here, just 
where I was, in Miss 
Stoner’s house on Old 
Deerfield Street! I 
was most truly grate- 
ful that she had let me 
have it for the sum- 
mer! Most truly 
grateful that my fam- 
ily had let me come to 
live in it for a little 
time alone. I knew so 
well that I never could 
have sunk into a peace 
like this—if the pan- 
eled room to the east 
of me had had some- 
body in it; if Queen 
Anne’s chamber to the 
north of me had had 
somebody else in it; 
if the ball room, over 
there to the west of 
me, had_been echoing 
with the voices of de- 
parted guests, and the 
great dining-room be- 
low me had been lit- 
tered with their plates 
and glasses. It was only because old Yar- 
row House was so entirely undisturbed and 
still, so absolutely hushed from cellar to 
attic, that I could drift slowly into uncon- 
sciousness in the arms of this rapturous 
content. It was only because 

Another automobile came singing on. 
Was the wind rising? No, it was merely 
the thing out there in the road that sounded 
like the wind. What had happened that 
anything in this quiet valley should break 
loose like that? My eyes were wide open, 
and it came on with leaps and rushes. 

I was sitting up in bed. Sitting up in 
my four-poster. My alluring twilight of 
sleep, with its half-conscious. joys..and 
dreams, was gone. I was on the floor and 
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fumbling my way to a window that looked 
out upon the street. 

My clearest thought, as I pushed ahead 
—with the crash that had brought me up 
sitting, still there in my frightened heart— 
was: that the old elm, -which had fallen 
in the storm two nights ago, was somehow 
the cause of it. They were slow, these 
Deerfield men, there was not a doubt of it. 
And though they had done much chopping 
and sawing and talking; a great remnant 
of trunk was still there on the edge of the 
road, with just two little flickering lanterns 


hung out above it—two flickering eyes of 


warning. 

“It’s time. something happened!” I 
muttered, instinctively taking refuge in a 
half- triumphant - anger to quiet my_ fear, 
and I dislodged my window-screen. 

I steadied down quite completely then, 
and it was necessary that I should. Oh. 
yes, there was a wrecked machine below. 
There was no getting round that fact, 
because I could see it sprawling drunkenly 
upon the fallen tree, perhaps a dozen 
yards to the north, beyond my window. 
Otherwise everything was as it was before. 
Only the stir of the elms broke the great 
quiet that still held the valley at its heart. 

I found my clothes, reasoning creditably 
that the machine must, at least, have had a 
driver, and in a space of time that any 
woman might have been proud of, I was 
descending the red-carpeted stairs to the 
front north entry of Yarrow House, I was 
turning the great key in the green door, 
and then I was out upon the street, itself. 

As the door swung back, the loveliness 
of the night was almost a shock to me, 
it was so at variance with the thing that 
had brought me out. It suggested some- 
thing liquid in its clearness and its stillness, 
and the moon floating so serenely just 
above the road, between the two rows of 
serene old trees, might have quieted any 
fear. I had no fear to quiet, however. My 
feeling was rather one of strange and vivid 
expectancy. What was I going to find, out 
there by the fallen elm? Who was I going 
to find? 

I found a young man lying so close 
against the elm itself that it looked like a 
wall of protection rising over him. He was 
very still, apparently quite. unconscious. 
Had he been killed outright? 

Instinctively I looked over at the square 
white house which I had watched all day. 
The light in the upstairs chamber burned 
hkelaquiet signals sBirthews.. Births... 
it said. 

I leaned over the peaceful body below 
me, a sudden Prophene throb at my heart. 
Why should I be out here alone like this? 
Why didn’t. somebody else come, too? 
I picked uv the limp hand. Whose son, 
whose brother, was this who Bed been 
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thrown down like so much rubbish at my 
feet? And above all, what was I going 
to do about it? 

But I gathered courage. My touch had 
established a connection in his brain. At 
any rate, he made a curious and not 
entirely attractive sound in his throat, and 
opened his eyes. In another minute he 
was struggling to his feet, while I tried 
ineffectually both to reassure him and 
restrain him. 


He looked wildly about him. ‘What’s 


the matter with me?” he demanded 
angrily. “What you trying to do with 
me?” 


His general effect was so far from cordial 
that while I was relieved to see him on his 
feet, I was not so tremendously en- 
couraged as to the immediate prospects, 
either. 


OU’VE had an accident,” I suggested 
tactfully. ‘‘Your machine must have 
hit the tree, I fancy.”’ 
My fancy failed to produce the healing 
effect that I had hoped for. 
“Where am I?” he shouted, so fiercely 
that I confess I felt entirely inadequate 
to the circumstance. ‘“Where’s my wife?” 


He raked his hand across his hair. ‘‘Where’s - 


my hat?” 

He toppled down to his knees again, and 
crouching there, the poor fellow looked 
round him with despairing eyes. 

“Where’s my wife?” he shouted again. 

“Your wife?” I repeated in the most 
appeasing tones conceivable. “Why, I 
don’t know. I imagine she’s at home, 
isn’t she?” 

This was a simple, if not a brilliant 
answer. Unfortunately it had the effect 
of rendering him entirely unconscious 
again. There he was once more stretched 
out at my feet, limp and helpless. 

I humbly petitioned the Maker of all 
Men for any help at all from any source. 
And my prayer received immediate at- 
tention. Another machine came on from 
the south. A touring carit was. It came 
slowly to a standstill, purring gently, 
reassuringly, as it rested close beside me. 

The man who drove it was alone, too. 
He looked comprehensively at the fallen 
tree, at the wrecked machine, at the still 
figure on the grass, and at me. Then, 
with no comment whatsoever, he opened 
his door and stepped out. He leaned over 
the victim below and threw up another 
comprehensive glance at me. 

“Aren’t you hurt, yourself?” he asked 
me. 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t with him,” I hastened 
to explain. “I was awake, and heard the 
crash, and came out, that’s all! I’m afraid 
he’s badly hurt,” I added gloomily. 

““Where’s the nearest hospital?” 

“Greenfield,” I answered, proud of my 
intelligence as to local geography, anyhow. 

The man on the grass apparently heard 
it, too. At all events he was once more 
bravely struggling to his feet. 

“Say, I’ve got to get home!” he began 
with fresh vigor, groping round for any 
support at all. 

He was caught by the competent hand 
of the driver of the touring car. 

“Sure thing you have, ’ encouraged that 
resourceful driver easily. “Where d’ you 
live, son?” 

The poor fellow before us gazed about 
him in unconcealed bewilderment. He 
saw the road that ran north and south so 
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levelly between the elms, and he stood there 
under the floating moon, his wide, helpless 
eyes straining far away to the north, 
searching, searching, searching—for some- 
thing that he had wholly lost. 

“Oh, hang it all!” he cried out shrilly. 
“T—can’t remember where I live if—you’ll 
believe it! ... .” Despair and fright 
completely overcame him. His breath 
caught raggedly in his throat. “But I 
know I’ve got to get there!’’ he panted. 
“My wife—my wife—you know—” 

I glanced again at the square white 
house. I recalled the face of that other 
young man. The women appeared to be 
causing a troublous day all round. 

But he was looking up at us now with 
calm, awe-stricken eyes. “I don’t know 
—what I’m going to do,” he confessed 
quietly. “It’s terrible if I can’t get to 
my wife—to-night—and I can’t remember 
where we live!” 

It was very touching in its simplicity, 
its utter helplessness, and the big driver of 
the touring car swept an arm around him 
and pushed forward to his waiting ma- 
chine. 

“Don’t you worry yourself,” he advised. 
“You’ ve had a bad bump, that’s all, and 
we're going to get you fixed up as good as 
ever. That’s right, lie back there!” 

The other looked out stupidly from the 
soft protection of the car. His eyes were 
closing again. But they saw me and opened 
wide. 

“Don’t you go!” he ordered. “Don’t you 
leave me!” 

I was flattered. I hadn’t realized that he 
was so attached to me. However, I 
objected seriously to a trip to Greenfield at 
just this point, and I glanced back long- 
ingly at old Yarrow House and my own 
particular bedroom windows. As I did so, 
the owner of the touring car observed that 
my presence might be very helpful. He 
considered it, and the possibilities of my 
helpfulness only increased with added 
thought. 

I considered it, myself. Inside the car 
the ‘wounded man had sunk back into 
unconsciousness again. About me were 
the soft valley sounds, and above me 
floated the moon like a golden boat on a 
calm blue sea. 

I said something about a wrap. Would 
they wait? 

Yes, they waited until I joined them in 
the touring car. And then, with its driver 
rising up before me like a solid wall of 
strength, and the man who had been tossed 
down at my feet, on the Deerfield highway, 
lying back beside me like a beaten child, 
we rolled gently to the end of Deerfield 
Street—and turned out upon the meadow 
road . . . It piped faintly with life, the 


great north meadow—and the Greenfield: 


lights were beckoning . . 
I thought of my father. 
but have seen me now! ~ 


If he could 


HE nurses, two of them, were undress- 

ing him, and he was resisting them at 
every point. In fact, he had been -so 
rebellious and difficult from the moment 
the outside hospital doors had swung open 
to the three of us, that they had brought 
him to a private room. And I was there, 
too, with the rest of them. It was a 
matter of expediency only, this admitting 
me to the professional circle, and the 
nurses accepted it with philosophical 
good-nature. His unhappy, ceaselessly- 


moving eyes were fastened on me. now. | 
“Don’t you go!” he broke out once more. 
‘Don’t you leave me!” 
It had been his intermittent cry ‘from the ; 


- 


he ae 


beginning. He had let the owner of ee 


touring car go without even noticing it, but 
it was simpler for me to stay, that was all. 
“Don’t you try—to—sneak out that 
door!” he warned. “I’ve got to have some 
woman by—that I can tell—about it!” 
Under what head the nurses came, I am 
unable to say. But he had glared ven- 
geance and death at them from the mo- 
ment they had taken him into their keeping. 
“No, you don’t!” he threatened, as they 
struggled on in the business of getting him 
to bed. ‘“You—wouldn’t do that—if—you 
knew—a little about it! J can’t get to my 
wife—without my clothes on! And I tell 
you—l’ve got to get to my wife! She— 
she—” c 


E WRENCHED himself free of them, 
and his arms rose high above them. 
I can see the poor chap now, standing 
there half dressed, trembling all the way 
up to his raised and threatening fists. 
“T’ve—got to go!’’ he cried out hoarsely. 
“Who do you think you are—anyway— 
trying to lasso me—and cage me in—like 
this! You—you give me back my clothes— 
d’you hear? What right ’ve you got—to 





do a man like this—with his wife—with his 


wife—”’ 


The doctor came in at that point, ond 


the patient I had picked up on the Deer- 


field highway dropped his arms. His breath — 
caught in pain, and he turned a white, ap- 


pealing face on the physician in charge, who — 


lent a strong, kind hand. 
“Your wife?” he repeated comfortably. _ 
“Want to get home to your wife? Well, 


we'll see about that, after we’ve got you — 


fixed up a little. We'll attend to that.” _ 
“Thanks, Doctor,” 
tient. 


thing—if I don’t get there!” 
He was asleep again, thank . fortune, 
He had drifted off into unconscious- 


appreciated the pass: 
“Pm much obliged. They don’t—* — 
seem to understand—but it—it’s a terrible ee 


re 


ness as soon as his head had dropped to the _ 


pillow. 
“See if you can find any letters in his 


pockets giving his whereabouts,” advised — 


the doctor. He looked up and smiled at me. 
“You're having rather a strenuous night, 
aren’t you?” 

He undoubtedly had been properly i in- 
formed, and I was thankful, at least, that 
he was in no way upset by the case which I 
had brought him. The gentle humor i in his | 
eye was good to look upon. 


“The Deerfield Valley’s a strenuous ; 


spot,” I offered. 
‘“‘Always has been,” agreed the died? 


“Always has been since the Frenchmen and — 


the Indians set the old town afire, and the _ 
settlers had it out with them. They ‘tell | 
me you lost one of your finest trees the 
other night.” He immediately gave a di 


rection or two to the nurse who ‘still re- F 


mained. ‘Lookout for the broken’ ‘collar-| 
bone, if he gets <bstreperous,” _he said. 
“But [I’m not looking for any serious 
trouble. Of course, yot.can’t tell. No in- 
formation in his pockets? M—m. Good 
custom to carry your address along with 
you when you set out to see the world.” 

He gave mea few parting words of advice 
with regard to a night’s sleep. 

“The patient seems to be couating on 
your staying, (Continued on page 124) 
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H® DREW a bony wrist across his eyes, and it came away damp and trem- 
bling. “The doctor told me she couldn’t—go through it,” he quavered in 


something like apology. “I was trying—as hard as I knew how—to get home to her!” FS 
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Housekeepers Vote for 


Kitchen 
Cabinets 


By 


Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


Advisor to 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


In this article we are reporting to 
you what other housekeepers have 
learned about their kitchen cabi- 
nets. Because we feel that it is help- 
ful to present the experiences of 
others as well as our own, we have 
prepared asymposium of the results 
of the kitchen cabinet question- 
naire which was published in this 
department several months ago 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING Institute 

likes to feel that it has exerted 

some influence in the promotion of 
kitchen cabinet work centers for progres- 
sive housekeepers. During the past several 
years we have advised with the owners of 
literally thousands of kitchens, with a view 
to making them more convenient for work. 
In the larger proportion of cases the 
kitchens themselves were practically re- 
planned. It is not too much to say that in 
practically every large, unwieldy room the 
addition of a kitchen cabinet, plus a 
modern sink raised to the proper height, 
overcame the major part of the incon- 
venience of working conditions. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that it immeasurably im- 
proves any kitchen. 

It was in 1915 that Goop HousEKEEPING 
Institute first assembled a kitchen cabinet 
system that enabled the worker to house 
all her routine supplies and utensils in the 
one cabinet series. It was an experiment, 
but an experiment carefully planned to 
cover existing necessities. And even from 
the start it worked so successfully that the 
Institute output of practical cooking oper- 
ations per worker was gratifyingly in- 
creased, because of the efficient grouping 
of the supplies and utensils required for 
the work. We had no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that in the near future housekeepers 
would be able to select units to complete 
their systems similar in design to their 


original kitchen cabinet. This prediction 
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Wooden cabinets may now be obtained with side units which 


provide additional storage space and a unit for cleaning supplies 


has, to a great extent, proved true, for 
today at least three manufacturers of wood 
cabinets, as well as one manufacturer of 
metal cabinets, are designing and market- 
ing a whole pantry system. It is as 
flexible in size as the demand, because, 
aside from the central kitchen cabinet, it 
is entirely composed of units that may be 
assembled at will on either side of the 
cabinet proper. 

These units, by the way, lend them- 
selves as utility cabinets to storage of 
materials all over the house. To the 


housekeeper whois without a linen closet, 


one of these placed in the upper hall be- 
comes a place for convenient and safe 
linen storage. Used in storage closets for 
seasonal clothing, they furnish excellent 
added shelf room. For the storage of 
laundry supplies and utensils they will 
prove invaluable. Indeed, the house- 
keeper who can discard her clumsy, built- 
in butler’s pantry and substitute this 
flexible system of narrow shelves acces- 
sible at all times is indeed fortunate. 
Frankly, the advantages of the kitchen 
cabinet pantry system over the old- 
fashioned pantry are to my mind summed 
up in the following considerations: First, 
the shelves are but twelve inches deep, 
and consequently make it impossible to 
store away the countless things that are 


not good enough for real use. Many a_ 
housekeeper saves a utensil for the top: 
shelf, or tucks it behind another on the 
broad shelves, when deep down in her 
heart she knows that she will never use it. 
She lacks the courage to dispose of it. The 
shallow shelf affords room for replacement, 
but it does not invite storing liberties. 

Again, the average pantry with its. 
broader shelves and three or four sides. 
entails more work in assembling materials. 
It is not often possible to make the pantry 
the work center, because it is not light 
enough. In my own home the builder had 
designed three closets at three corners of 
the room, and the housekeeper was sup- 
posed to assemble from all three of those’ 
closets a utensil here, a supply there, an-. 
other supply yonder. As soon as I had! 
installed a kitchen cabinet system con-. 
sisting of a cabinet proper and two side’ 
units, all this traffic work in cookery was) 
obviated. The time and labor and com-. 
fort saved have been immeasurable. 

But this article is based upon the reports 
of two hundred and seventeen women who 
answered the kitchen cabinet question- 
naire published in the April issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. And my only excuse for | 
opening the résumé with this comment 
upon the pantry system is that it answers 
the almost universal qualification these 


‘keeper vote. 


housekeepers made to the value of the 
kitchen cabinet in their kitchen. 

“There is not room in a kitchen cabinet 
for all utensils necessary,” writes a Texas 
woman. ‘There are many things that can 
not be stored in my cabinet. Additional 
space is necessary.’””—From Chicago. ‘‘Yes, 
I could use lots more storage space.”— 
These are only a few of the comments in- 
dicating that housekeepers will welcome 


‘the unit system of kitchen cabinet that 


makes their storage system as flexible as 
their necessities. 

But you will be interested in this house- 
Out of two hundred and 
seventeen replies, representing forty states, 
only one: was a direct vote against the 


‘kitchen cabinet, andthe writer concluded, 
“My. 


cabinet, although disappointing, 


~ I would not wish to discard, as I find it a 





h 


‘great ‘step-saver.”’ 
‘two manufactured cabinets represented 
in this résumé, and two of the home-made 
variety. - 


to the “possession .of a new’ model. 
hundred ‘and fifty-eight women reported 


There ,were twenty- 


The oldest. cabinet was fully 
twenty years old and had an enthusiastic 
“owner, although one who looked forward 
One 

































When windows interfere with placing the sink cabinet directly above 
the sink, this arrangement will be found to be equally convenient 


that the cabinet hardware was not in good 
condition. Fasteners do not fasten. This 
point seems worthy to bring to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers with a view to im- 
proving this particular feature. One 
hundred and thirty-three women voted 
that the fittings were adequate, and one 
hundred and forty-nine declared the 
fittings durable. 

Among the two hundred and seventeen 
cabinets reported upon, there were eight 
different types of working surfaces, namely, 
porcelain enamel, nickel plate, aluminum, 
marble, zinc, wood, plate glass, and com- 
position. Porcelain enamel, under various 
trade names, was the most popular mate- 
rial. Almost one-half of the cabinets re- 
Beatie’ on had this material for the working 
surface. Although it stood up well and 


proved easy to clean, it was not. voted 
100 percent satisfactory by everybody, 
which plainly indicates that there is no 
one material which is best for a table sur- 
face. And one objection to the porcelain 
enamel was the fact that it is a noisy sur- 
face to work on. Nickel was voted very 
good by many, although those who had 
had their cabinets a number of years com- 


_plained of the nickel plate wearing off. 


Wood was found satisfactory if kept well 
cleaned. The major objection to aluminum 
was that it darkened the things which 
came in contact with it. Pastry could’ not 
be rolled on it for this reason. 

There was a real variation in the height 
of the working surface. Some of the older 
kitchen cabinets were as low as twenty- 
three inches. The newer cabinets show 


This kitchen represents a compact 
arrangement of equipment for a 
small family. The cabinet and 
storage sections are of metal 


the tendency of manufacturers toward 
higher working surfaces. From our own 
experience we have found that a height of 
eight inches below the worker’s elbows is 
a good general rule to follow for all surfaces 
that are to be used for work involving the 
forearm muscles: as beating eggs, mixing 
cake, etc. Since the cabinet is not for 
portable use, it would seem possible for 
every woman to install the cabinet she owns 
on a platform to bring it to correct height. 
Plainly-designed, enamel-painted blocks of 
wood might be used for leg supports. One 
manufacturer of kitchen cabinets has de- 
signed as one feature of his system an 
adjustable height provided for by leg sup- 
ports of varying lengths. The proper 
length can be designated when the cabinet 
is ordered from the dealer. 

Largely because the manufacturers of 
cooking supplies are packaging their goods 
in a form convenient for routine use, 
the sets of spice jars, etc., are not put to 
the fullest use by the average housekeeper. 
Many housekeepers do.not use them at all, 
while others make use of them for products 
other than the ones specified on the con- 
tainer, with occasionally a disastrous result 
owing to the wrong label on the jar and 
the poor memory that forgets the salt-box 
holds confectioner’s sugar. 

The suggestions of these two hundred 
and seventeen housekeepers, however, are 
so concrete and helpful to manufacturers 
that you will be glad to know that they 
are to be turned over to all manufacturers 
of kitchen cabinets of tested and approved 
standards. Unquestionably your sugges- 
tions will find an expression in the future 
cabinets made by these progressive manu- 
facturers. Housekeepers should not forget 
that manufacturers want to make what 
women want to buy, and they never 
wanted to do this more completely than 
they do today. 

Finally it occurred (Continued on oe 163) 
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eAn Easy Method of Washing RUES = 


The Institute recommends it for small | rugs Sanwa Mat 
































































HAT dusty herald of-spring ; 
and autumn cleaning, the car- 
pet beater, has happily been 
banished from our back-yards 
by the vacuum, cleaner, thus solving 
for us, in a large measure, the rug 
cleaning problem.: Eyen the vacuum 
cleaner, however, - can snot: remove 
that soil which comes:from constant 
and heavy wear and<which* works .. 
into the fabric of the rug and dulls “ 
the original colors. “To remove this -- 
soil and freshen the colors washing“is 
necessary, and the:: Institute~‘is_ 
frequently asked how this may safely ** 
and easily be done at home. 

It is advisable to send to the x 
cleaners, if possible, those rugs and 
carpets which-are large and heavy to 
handle. The Institute considers~it 
unnecessary drudgery and a doubtful - 
use Of time and energy to undertake 
such- cleaning by hand at home, if a 
cleaning service is available, and. the 
budget permits of its use. The 
smaller rugs now used so widely can 
be washed quite easily, however, if 
the colors are fast and the founda- 
tion of the rug is firmly woven. 

These rugs should first: be 
cleaned quite thoroughly with 
the vacuum cleaner, then 
spread on a table of com- 
fortable working height. 
Dissolveone cake of white 
neutral ‘soap, or one 
cupful of neutral soap 
chips; ‘in two quarts 
of; water. Cool 


“ 


using a small 
quantity ata 


| time, make this into a lather of the con- 


sistency of shaving lather, with a little warm 
water. With a soft brush rub the lather 
over a small section of the rug ata time, 


a a aie SO a pt 


Remove all loose dust from the rug 
before washing. Then rub the lather 
into only a small section at a time 
(left below). Rinse thoroughly, us- 
ing but little water (right below) 


Tapestries of fast colors, can ‘also be 
cleaned by this method, but itqwill be 
necessary to fasten them to the table 
for cleaning. ~ O°, deme 

Various -rug aque mani in 
powder “form,- are. availables. but 
before venturing to- use s.these it 
would be .well -to; investigate at a 
composition, for if they cent 
strong alkali the color and joni of 
the rug may ‘be affected- seriously. 
There is no. reason why the com- 
position of any cleaning \or, scouting 
powder should be clothed'in ‘mystery, 
as. we can work,-more - ‘intelligently 
and,. therefore, hore. -safely-- with 
known materials. - The: housekéeper 
will find it mteresting/to: study. the 
action of cleaning. materials’: on 
textile fabrics, and such 







- hand, besides giving gre pe ‘con’ a 
“over it. rare at Paes 


Va 


when cleaning materia sare wit 
a. knowledge of their eff “sami 






There = are really” : 
materials ‘used in: washing- a 
fabrics of any Kind, and“these are 
chiefly soap, borax, ammonia, sal 
soda or washing soda,” “and “soda 
_ ash. - Sal soda’ and *soda. “ash 
are important i in laindry work 
as water softeners in produc: 








represent what wemay tall 
a strong alkali, and should 
be used. with: great ‘care 
even in dilute solution, — 
Borax isa much milder 
=» alkali, _likewis € am? 


monia, and these are most. useful 3as "a 
supplement to soap when delicate” fabrics 
demand a mild action by cleansing*agents. 


Ammonia as an alkali will save,sdap; but 
it does not soften water, as many people 
who use it believe. A neutral soap is one 
which has no excess alkali, and the 
Institute considers it the safest cleaning 
material for this method of washing rugs 
following the procedure as outlined. 


working with a light circular motion. As 
soon as each section is cleaned, rinse off 
thoroughly with a soft cloth or sponge 
wrung out of warm water. This rinsing 


the pile. For this reason change the rinsing 
water frequently. Dry the rug quickly by 
hanging right side up ina dryer at low heat, 

or out on the line away from the sun. When 
it is thoroughly dry, brush the nap well. 


is important, as it removes all soap from 
the rug and so preserves the soft texture of 


An expert on Oriental 
rugs advises us that 
this method of wash- 
ing rugs should not be 
used for Chinese 
hand-tufted rugs. 
Tests on Persian rugs, 
however, have been 
carried on at the 
Institute with most 
satisfactory results 











This sezies shows various steps in the assembly of an incandescent lamp 


cA BC of Electricity for the Housekeeper 


THE INCANDESCENT LAMP 


By 


WIGHT from electricity in the form of 
lightning has been visible to man since 
his creation. But the production by 
man of light from electricity is a 
comparatively recent accomplishment... In 
1809 Sir Humphrey Davy produced a spark 
through the agency of a voltaic battery 
which, incidentally, was at that time an 
experimental apparatus in the hands of the 
scientist. Davy’s experiment was the fore- 
runner of many by a number of scientists, 
some of whom made valuable contribu- 
tions to scientific knowledge, but their 
work is frequently lost sight of in the bril- 
liancy of the many accomplishments in a 
period nearer our own time. 

On October 21st, 1879, Thomas A. 
Edison, after a long series of experiments, 
made an electric lamp in which the light 
was produced by passing a current through 
a filament consisting of a piece of carbon- 
ized cotton thread supported 
in a glass bottle or bulb from 
which a high percentage of 
the air had been exhausted. 
This lamp Mr, Edison con- 
sidered successful, because 
it burned continuously for 
forty-five hours before fail- 
ing. This performance was 
much better than anything 
he had previously been able 
to obtain. After this dem- 
onstration, which proved the 
feasibility of the filament 
type incandescent lamp, the 
problem arose of finding a sub- 
stance better suited for practi- 
cal use as a filament than the 
cotton thread. Finally, bamboo 
strips or fibers were adopted as 
the best material, and were used 
for many years. : 
Contemporaries of Edison 
had also reached the point of 
practical development of the in- 
candescent lamp both abroad 
and in the United States. Two 
Americans, in particular, stand 
out in this period, namely: 
William Edward Sawyer and 
Albon Man. Legal controver- 


Geeioregie arate def 4 ob. 


many others took sides. Much of the con- 
troversy was regarding the use of carbon as 
the filament. Critics of Mr. Edison al- 
leged that his work had been done mainly 
with the metal, platinum, and alloys, and 
that Sawyer and Man originated the idea 
of the carbon filament which at that time 
was considered to be the one satisfactory 
material for the filament. Strangely 
enough, the present-day lamp which, in- 
cidentally, is far superior in efficiency to 
the old carbon lamp, has a metal filament. 

From the time the incandescent lamp 
was first brought to the practical stage, 
there have been constant efforts to improve 
it. As a result of these efforts, the metal 
filament lamp of today is about nine times 
as efficient as the first carbon lamps, and 
about three’ times as efficient as the carbon 
lamp at its highest state of development. 
This improvement has involved a tre- 





Here is a collection of small-bulb, low-wattage lamps in a 
variety of shapes for use in candelabra, wall brackets, etc. 
Most of them are frosted, so they may be used without shades 








sies over patents took place 
between these two men, who 
' worked together, and Mr. Edi- 
son, and not only scientists but 


Lamps can be obtained entirely clear, white, frosted, or 
semi-frosted, and colored. The type to select must 
be governed by the use to which the lamp is to be put 


EF 


mendous amount of work on the part of 
many experimenters in the fields of chem- 
istry, physics and electricity. 

The filament in the present-day in- 
candescent lamp is made of a slender 
tungsten wire. This is supported on small 
metal hooks secured in a glass stem, and 
the ends of it are connected to wires, 
called “leading-in wires,’ that extend 
through a hollow portion of the stem to the 
outside of the lamp. It is through these 
wires that the current flows to the filament. 
The filament and its support, which com- 
plete is called the “mount,” is inserted in a 
glass bulb, and the mount and the bulb are 
fused together to make an air-tight joint. 
The air is then exhausted from the bulb, 
and in some cases a gas which will not sup- 
port combustion is let into the bulb. A 
threaded metal base is cemented to the 
bulb, and the leading-in wires are soldered 

to it. In the modern lamp 
factory practically the whole 
assembly of the lamp is made 
in machines, manual labor 
being used only for feeding 
the various parts of the lamp 
into the different sections of 
the machine. About the only 
exception is in the placing of 
the filament on its support. 
This work is done by skilful 
women operators. 
There are many different 
styles and sizes of incandes- 
cent lamps suitable for use in 
the home. The type to select 
should be governed by the use 
to which the lamp is to be put. 
For example, there are so-called 
“clear” lamps with which every- 
body is familiar, these being the 
lamps that have a transparent 
glass bulb through which the 
filament may be seen. Clear 
bulb lamps should be used in the 
home only in fixtures with dif- 
fusing shades which will pre- 
vent the glare from the filament 
reaching the eyes. Again, there 
are the frosted, white, and bowl- 
enameled Jamps in which the 
bulb itself is designed to diffuse 
the light from the filament. 
Small frosted lights of low wat- 
tage (Continued on page 189) 
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Who Pays the Wages? 


In the matter of “Pxpert” advice this is a very important question 


By, Ha tv.6y. GW Ww ib eyan yi 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


OR a little over ten years from 1890 
I was, with consent of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, director of the Sugar 
Laboratories of the Treasury. For 
the purpose of collecting the duty on im- 
ported sugar it was necessary to determine 
the sugar therein. The law required this 
determination to be made with an optical 
instrument known as a polariscope. I am 
not going to describe a polariscope. It 
represents most strikingly how the proper- 
ties of matter can be harnessed for service. 
In a polariscope the percentage of sugar 
is read directly on a scale of 100°. Each 
degree represents one percent of sugar. 
More wonderful by far than the instru- 
ment were the men who operated it. In 
trading in sugar in those days each party 
had its chemist. The polariscope of the 
seller indicated more sugar than did the 
polariscope of the buyer. It is hardly fair 
to charge this variation to an inanimate 
body. The variant is the human animal, 
after all. This is a peculiarly human error. 
We do not claim even that the chemist 
performing the operation is under the 
influence of bias. I give him the benefit 
of the doubt.. It is probably due to a 
laudable sense of loyalty to his patron. 
If we are of the right sort, we naturally are 
loyal to our*employers. But we should 
never forget. that this loyalty should not 
be permitted to lead an investigator away 
from accepting facts exactly in the light 
in which they have been revealed to us. 
One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times, in so far as nutrition is concerned, 
is the eagerness with which is sought the 
solution of the unsolved problems of our 
food. My experience has led me to ask the 
question, ““‘Who Pays the Wages?” The 
most numerous investigations of food 
problems are in connection with our great 
colleges and universities. In most cases 
the study is takén’up Solely for the love of 
truth. The workers have no bias to gratify, 
no prejudice to be swayed by, no client 
to serve. While this attitude is by no 
* means a guaranty of ability and accuracy, 
it is a guaranty of good faith. The very 
minute there creeps into a great institute 


of learning any outside financial force for 


the exploitation of particular purposes, or 
the solution of really scientific problems, 
the thinking public begins to have some 
suspicion that things are not exactly right. 

My attention was drawn forcibly in this 
direction during the twenty-five years in 
which the Food and Drugs Bill was dis- 
cussed before the Committees of Congress. 
There I saw some strange sights. Among 
these sights the most striking to me, and 
the mick pathetic in one sense of the word, 
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was the professors of colleges and universi- 
ties who came before the Committees to 
represent their clients. It was easy to see 
that the arguments which they advanced, 
mostly against the proposed provisions of 
the law, were not based solely upon con- 
viction and knowledge, but to a large 
extent upon personal prejudice doubtléss 
due, in some degree, to the desire to serve 
their clients first and the cause of truth 
second. Through a period of thirty years 
I saw many instances of this kind. The 
day of such influence is by no means over. 
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awarded to manufacturers of 
foods, drugs, etc., whose products 
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In the general scramble of producers, 
manufacturers, and distributors to sell 
more of their goods, we have seen evidenc 
of a taint of this kind. : 

Learned men, largely connected with 
universities, have expressed in public; and 
otherwise, certain opinions in regard to the 
values of lines of food products which, to 
me, bear very plain marks of stress. Among 
these I may note some of very recent 
occurrence, namely, the certificate of the 
entire suitability of white flour for the 
manufacture of our bread. This has been 
pronounced by distinguished authorities 
who would shudder to realize how close 
they have come to the brink of the preci- 
pice. 

In another instance, the properties of 
tobacco have been investigated, experi- 
mented with, and reported upon. It is 
true there has been no complete vindica- 
tion of tobacco, nor has it ever yet reached 
the stage when any reputable expert has 
advised its use among our youth. Never- 
theless, there are certain softening con- 
ditions which have been set forth in which 
the tobacco habit is made: to seem some- 
thing like an Albino rather than a native 
Central American Indian. One plea, sup- 
posedly favorable, has been the claim that 
tobacco may prevent high blood pressure. 


It is not to be doubted that tobacco does 
weaken the heart. ; 

We have another illustration in modern 
times, not so much personal in its character 
as official. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its competent health experts, 
has gravely supported the propaganda to 
eat more meat. Attention is called of- 
ficially to the fact that the proteins of 
meat have more valuable building stone 
values than those in vegetable products. 
For ease of digestion and for the benefit 
of the digestive apparatus, the Department 
of Agriculture urges the eating of more 
meat. I, myself, am quite in sympathy 
with meat eating. I am not at all con- 
vinced by the arguments which would 
banish animal foods entirely. We: would 


be robbed of many of our most necessary — 
accouterments and implements in case the 
. cattle industry in this country should be 
confined to the production of milk. It — 
seems to me what the Department should < 
have done was to havecalled attention 
to the superior qualities of the building ~ 


stones in meat. and, at the same time, 
uttered a warning against the too great 


» Indulgence in meats as one of the leading — 
pleasures of the table: I don’t like making. 


a yoke-fellow of the Department of Agri- 
culture in any “teat more” campaign. We 
eat entirely, too much food now. 

. Just at present we are facing a very 
interesting proposition formulated by Dr. 
Alsberg, former Chief of the Bureau of 


Chemistry and now one of the directors of © 


food investigation service of the Leland 
Stanford University. He voices a possi- 
bility of the development of a synthetic 
food chemistry which might relegate 
agricultural activities to a restricted field. 
This is a matter so far in the future, if it 
ever does come, that we have no need to 
give it any particular concern at the present 
(an oaKeE 

‘My attention has just been called to a 
recent publication from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in which the 
account of the expenditure of $40,000 
appropriated by the Coffee Corporation 
for a re-study of the alkaloids in tea and 
coffee was described and its chief results 


summarized and published. I am not at © 


all dogmatic nor rabid on the coffee ques- 
tion. I look upon man as a fallible animal, 
and if we try to put him entirely in the 
straight-jacket we may do injury to the 
corsets if not to character. You can not 
bring up a human being in health and safety 
in a corset. Each one of us has got to have 
some freedom. We need not only freedom 
to grow and expand, (Continued on page 284) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page go) 
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From Jerseys sunniest tomato fields! 




















Every single ingredient in 
our soups must be the very best 
that money can buy or skill 
produce. 


So our tomatoes are better 
than any housewife can regular- 
ly buy. Their pure juices and 
delicious ‘“‘meat’’ are strained 
to a tempting puree. Creamy 
butter is blended in. Seasoning 
is deftly added. And then just 


taste it! 


Often you'll cream it. Read 
on the label how easy it is. 






12 cents a can 








Here I come and don’t you worry, ©: 
Headed home and in a hurry. 


by ! 
Watch me travel on my feet Ale ** 
When I’ve Campbell’s Soup to eat! KC oe CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ae 
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Me Cutcheon's 


Shopping 
on Fifth Avenue 
by MAIL 






James McCutcheon & Co. 
THE LINEN STORE 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty fourthSt 
New York 
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W cond for New Catalog 


Wraerever YOU LIVE, you can en- 
joy shopping at the Linen Store. For 
McCutcheon’s new.and enlarged Fall 
and Winter Catalog is so profusely 
illustrated that you can make your 
selections as easily as if you visited 
the store in person. 


You'll find in this shopping guide, 
pages and pages of McCutcheon’s 
famous Linens. In addition, there are 
choice assortments of Sports Apparel, 
Lingerie, Handkerchiefs, Children’s 
and Infants’ Dresses, Blouses, Ho- 
siery, Corsets and scores of other 
necessities. The prices are uniformly 
‘moderate. 


Write, today, for this 32-page cata- 
log and shop on Fifth Avenue in 
your own home. Your orders will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & C@; 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send mea copy of your New Catalog No. 66. 
Name 


Address 
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EAR MorHers oF THE HEALTH AND 
HAppPInEss CLUB: 

It has been quite natural, I think, 

for our interest and discussions to center 

around those little babies for whom our letters 





for the “Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come” 


| were written, but as I look over some of the 


notes which you have sent back to us, I find 
many questions about the problems of the 
older brothers and sisters of our small club 
members. Until we have detailed letters to 
send you for the baby’s second year, and for 
that interesting pre-school-age period from two 
to six, I am planning to write every few months 
health suggestions for the older children. 
“What shall we do when our child just will 
not eal?” A very common question! The 
worried mother coaxes and pets, or urges and 
tries to force it down, until either the food be- 
comes utterly distasteful to the child, or he 
bursts into tears, or the mother’s patience is 
worn thin. We know there are many causes 
for loss of appetite. Often a most painstaking 
medical examination is necessary to find out 
the why in any particular case. But one thing 
for parents and nurses to remember is that it 
never, never pays to force food! Be assured 
by your doctor that there is no acute nor 
chronic illness, then sit down and think it out. 
No child will properly digest food—he may 
even have vomiting attacks—if he is overtired, 
highly keyed up nervously, or in a state of con- 
stant emotional excitement. Far better after 


|a tantrum to place the child on his bed, give 


him a drink of water, and let him rest quietly 
for half an hour before attempting to offer food. 
Eyestrain will show itself often in these bursts 
of tears or anger, especially if the eyes have 
been used for close work. 

No child can possibly want food when not 
getting outdoors in the fresh air and sunshine, 
Remember your own appetite at camp! But 
in our effort for long hours in the sunshine we 
forget that the growing body needs rest; the 
child must not be overtaxed by long hours of 
activity on his feet. For every hour of such 
play there should be a few minutes rest in some 
other position—on his hands and knees or flat 
on his tummy, etc. 

There must be long hours of sleep at night 
with windows wide open—twelve hours up to 
eight years old, and ten to ten and a half hours 
up to fourteen years. The early evening hours 
are especially important, therefore no motion 
pictures, no evening visits, no night excite- 





ments, and no exceptions to this rule! 

No child will be hungry unless he is freely 
eliminating waste products from his body, so 
we work for two daily bowel movements and 
guard against constipation. We help the kid- 
neys by drinking water between meals, and 
the skin by daily warm baths, the cold splash, 
and a brisk rubbing afterward. 

If the child is underweight and of the long, 
slender chest type, a fifteen-minute rest before 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain enyelope, so that no one will know 
the contents. Always ask for ‘Series I. 
lor the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 





come.” It will be sent promptly. 


IH EA LT Hienuzd HAP P TNE ose ee 


cA Service for -Mothers-To-Be 

and the Mothers of Wee Babies 
Conducted by 

Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


When A Child Won’t Fat. 


and a half-hour rest after each meal is almost 
imperative. This rest is of more value if the 
foot end of the bed or couch is elevated about 
four inches. Put a thick book or a block of 
wood under each foot piece. This position, 
with the chest lower than the hips, takes strain 
away from the stomach and intestine. Where 
one can plan for this rest in the open air, so 
much the better. Part of a child’s fatigue 
comes directly from our lack of adaptation of 
our grown-up furniture to his small body. 

We have not been talking of the sick child 
who suddenly refuses food, but of the child 
who day after day dallies with it and eats with 
less and less appetite. Your first move is to 
find that a health examination by the physician _ 
shows no anemia, no chronic poisoning from 
infected tonsils, no obstruction to nasal breath- 
ing from adenoids, and no disturbance of the 
gastric juices, for if disease is present, then 
there must be appropriate treatment. No use 
trying anything else until the constipation, the 
fatigue, the nervous tension, and the lack of — 
fresh air and sunshine are remedied. But when 
all of these things have been done, what next? 
Very simply, this: 

Decide what are the usual healthful foods 
for a child of this age. Learn how to prepare 
them. Of foods, fruits and green vegetables, - 
whole grain breads and cereals, and milk fur- 
nish elements which make for appetite. Rule 
out all sweets between meals. Decide on your 
menu and your hours. Allow one-half hour by 
the clock as the time allowance for the actual 
eating process. Buy some cunning little dishes 
which shall be his own property. Contrive an 
element of surprise or interest in a new prepara- - 
tion of food or method of serving, but let the 


child make these discoveries for himself. After - 


the preliminary of hand and face washing, 
hair brushing and rest, call him into a com. 
fortable seat, bring in the tray or serve him 
with fairly small amounts of what you wish 
him to eat, place it before him, and after one- 
half hour in which there has been only a cheer- 
fulness in the atmosphere, no urging nor refer- 
ence to “you must eat,” etc., the tray is re- 
moved. Even if nothing is touched, take it 
away with no discussion at all about it. Let 
there be opportunity for water to drink and 
fruit juices between meals, but no food. Do 
not be beguiled into offering anything else 
until the next regular mealtime. Of course, 
it is hard discipline for the mother! When the 
next mealtime comes, the same cheerful man- 
ner accompanies the food, and in the same way 
it is removed at the end of the time. — 

Real hunger comes when the machine of the 
body is working properly and when the tissues 
need food. It may take two days, or it may 
take four or five, but it works! ery 


(Siifian File 


FQUALLY important, is the second series of 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 
West 4cth Street, New York City, New York 
































Will your child love or hate practice? 


LESS one thing happens, the little 
beginner in music will never like 
practice—will never be a real musician. 
Unless she discovers music for herself 
she will never put her heart into her 
practicing. Before she can produce music 
she must love music and want to create 
it. To love it she must know it—and 
to know it she must hear music, good 
music,constantly. When she learns what 
music is, when she grows to listen with 
her heart as well as with her ears—then 
she will understand that practice is only 
_a step toward creating music with her 
“own hands. 


Think what a difference an Ampico 
can make in the whole musical life of 
your little girl. Through the Ampico, the 
world’s greatest pianists can tell her how 
beautiful real music may be. Rachman- 
inoff will play for her-—austere melodies 
of snowbound waste lands. Ornstein will 
charm the strings into telling her a joy- 
ous story of sunny lands and laughing 
children. The little girl who hates to 
practice will discover that music means 
something ! ; 


In a few days, practice will seem new 
and interesting. She will know what 
practicing is for. She will be learning to 
make music! 


What is the Ampico? 
The Ampico is first of all a fine piano— 


one that any artist’ would like to play. | 


But the Ampico is much more than a 
fine instrument. Concealed within the 


piano is an almost magical device that 
brings the great pianists of the world to 
play for you whenever and whatever 
you like. So, in an Ampico, you have 
the piano, plus the artist— the combina- 
tion that must be effected before music 
can result. 


The music of all the world is yours to 
command, through the Ampico. Sonatas, 
hymns, ballads, dance music—you can 
have'any composition you know or want 
to know. Modern concert music is in- 
cluded in the Ampico library almost be- 
fore the critics have decided what they 
think of it. The latest dance tunes are 
recorded for the Ampico even before 
Yale juniors have learned to whistle 
the choruses. Then there are the musical 
treasures of generations—an inexhaust- 
ible store of melody. 


The Ampico is found exclusively in fine 
pianos. It can be had only with pianos 
bearing these names of enviable fame— 
names which, for generations, have stood 
for instruments of quality: 





Chickering Knabe 
Fischer Haines Bros. 
Marshall & Wendell Franklin 


In Canada the Willis also 


Note that the Chickering and Knabe are two of the 
four great pianos in general use on the American 
concert stage. 


A few of the famous artists the 
Ampico brings to you 


Erno Dohnanyi : Leopold Godowsky - Phillip 
Gordon - Mischa Levitzki - Josef Lhévinne 
Alfred Mirovitch Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Mieczyslaw Munz Leo Ornstein Sergei 
Rachmaninoff - Moriz Rosenthal Henry 
Souvaine and Playing Popular Music: Adam 
Carroll - J. Milton Delcamp ° Edgar Fairchild 
Henry Lange Vincent Lopez Ralph 
Reichenthal Harry Shipman and others. 


Exchange your piano 
for an Ampico 


Your present piano will entitle you to an allow- 
ance in buyingan Ampico. The dealer will also 
be glad to arrange convenient terms of monthly 
payments. Foot-power models, $795. Electric 
models: uprights, $985 to $1800; grands, $1975 
to $5000. With freight added. 


Where will you first hear 
the Ampico? 


- Perhaps you will hear the Ampico for the first 


time in your neighbor’s home — or at your club 
—or, just as freely, at the store of the dealer 
nearest you: Wherever you hear it—the 
Ampico will mystify and delight you. 

If you are not neara store where the Ampico 
1s sold, or if you want to know more about the 
Ampico before hearing it, write to the address 
below. You will receive a booklet descriptive 
of the Ampico and information as to where 
you may hear it. 


THE AMPICO COMPANY : 437 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 6 87 


Designed by a 


Woman for Women 





Even Men Take Interest 
in This Range 


Because once it’s in the kitchen they 
see how saving it is of time as well 
as of fuel. 


By reputation women themselves know 
the Scientific Sterling is a most success- 
ful single oven gas and coal range, 
correct in design, attractive in appearance 
—modern, convenient, satisfactory. That it 
cooks well, looks well and keeps a steady 
oven, without waste of fuel, time or labor. 
That the built-in combination gas and 
coal water heater saves room, extra 
plumbing and vent flue connections, and 
that it gives the comfort of a cool 
kitchen in summer and a warm kitchen 
in winter. 


Look Over These Sterling 


Features: 


1. Gray Enamel or Satin Black Finish, 2. 
Polished top requires no blacking. 3. 


Large door for feeding coal. 4. Built-in 
combination water heater. (Steaming hot 
water with gas in 5 minutes.) 5. Ash chute 


direct to cellar. 6. A complete coal range 
and a complete gas range requires only 36 
inches of kitchen space. 7. Large con- 
venient warming closet. 8. Gas equipped 
with combination open and closed top. 9. 
With one turn of lever you change the 
oven from gas to coal or coal to gas. 10. 
Reliable oven heat indicator. 11. Large, 
square oven. Patented flues insure perfect 
baking, no cool spots. 12. Double Guarantee 
Bond. 

Ask your Sterling Dealer, or send the 

coupon below for descriptive booklet 


with detailed illustrations 


sill StovesVVorks ROG eatER 
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| CJSend nearest dealer’s name 

« Send information on 

{ [)Coal Ranges (_] Gas Ranges 
| [_] Combination Ranges [1] Furnaces 
i [|Send kitchen decoration schemes 
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DISCOVERIES ALONG MANY {INES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


W HAT discoveries assist in making your housework lighter? 

Will you not pass them on to other housewives? We pay. two 
dollars for each available new discovery. Send them to Good House- 
keeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelope for the return of unavailable material 


When Sending Flowers to a Mother— When 
our little girl was born, a friend who sent 
flowers to the mother included in the fragrant 
box a tiny old-fashioned nosegay, properly 
frilled with lace paper, with a card addressed 
to the baby herself. Every one who saw it 
thought the idea charming, and it seems worth 
passing on for the consideration of others who 
like to do graceful things for their friends. 

M. P. D., Md. 


To Prevent Knobs From Coming Off— 
Being afflicted with furniture whose knobs— 
particularly those on chests of drawers and 
bureaus—frequently come off on endeavoring 
to open the drawers, I have found an excellent 
remedy. Insert a piece of tooth-pick about 
one-quarter inch long in the hole. Then the 
screw ofthe knobs can be put in and tightened 
securely. Mrs. J. P. M,N. Y. 


Removing Stains From Silver—I always 
keep some silver polish powder in a salt shaker 
on the shelf over my sink, and I find it con- 
venient during my daily dishwashing for re- 
moving stains (egg stains, etc.) from the silver, 

E. M., O. 


Picture Frames for Magazine Covers— 
On my daughter’s bedroom wall I have three 
inexpensive picture frames of the correct size 
to fit most of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING cover 
pages. The frames have been fixed with easily 
removable backs, and for a long time we have 
enjoyed storing all the lovely new pictures in 
them, several in each frame, one behind the 
other. From time to time we replace the front 
with another, and thereby have a new picture. 

Mrs. F. F. F., Mass. 


A New Use for Paraffin—The accumula- 
tion of water in the nickel glass-holder in my 
bathroom annoyed me greatly, and as our own 
town water is peculiarly corrosive, it was not 
long before the holder became unsightly with 
rust and had to be replaced. In spite of cutting 
small rounds of blotting paper and putting 
them under the drinking glass, the trouble 
persisted until it occurred to me to melt paraf- 
fin and coat the inside of the receptacle with 
that. It worked beautifully. I have renewed 
the paraffin, but not the nickel fixture. I have 
also lined my bronze inkstand in the same 
way to prevent stains from ink which might 
overflow. Mrs, F. F. C., Mass. 


To Close the Upper Part of a Window — 
To close the upper part of the window over the 
bathtub, I use a curtain pole about one yard 
long and one inch in diameter. Over one end 
I slipped a rubber tip such as is used for the 
legs of chairs. My pole is white and stands 
in the corner of the white enameled bathroom 
almost unnoticed. The pole will not slip on 
the window glass, and saves stepping into the 
bathtub to close the window. One can usually 
reach across the tub and press the window 
down a few inches, but to close it is a problem. 

Mrs. Cu. Gs Ri; Ne Y.. 


When Ironing—I keep a basket for little 
articles that need pressing. In it I put ribbon, 
collars, or pieces of embroidery that should 
be pressed. Then, when the iron is being used, 
these little things are not forgotten. . 

Mrs. O. C. A., Ga. 


Changing from School Clothes to Play | 


Clothes—It has always caused great distress 
and a waste of much time for my eight-year- 
old daughter to change from school clothes 
into play clothes. I finally solved the problem 
by mpping the shoulders of her underwaist, 
which is attached to her outside skirt, and 
fastening the shoulders together with snaps. 
Now, when she comes from school, she can 


easily unsnap the shoulders of her underwaist — 


by reaching under her middy. blouse, and slip 
her skirt off, thus keeping it nicely in press for 
school. Then, by slipping into heavy bloomers 
which are adjusted by an elastic around the 
waist, and with the addition of a light or heavy 
sweater according to the weather, she is ready 
for the most strenuous kind of play. 
Mrs, L. E. F., Mass. 


To Keep the Closet Floor Neat —A couple 
of gray denim bags to hold the rubbers are hung 
with the raincoats in our closet, and keep the 
closet floor neat and always in order, 

Mrs. J. H. T., Til. 


To Save Time When Shopping—We are 
all apt to put samples in our purse, and then, 
when wishing to match them, be unable to 
find them. I have remedied this by taking a 
piece of adhesive tape and sticking the samples 
to my shopping list. At once I am able to 
find them when needed. Mrs. C. T..A., Mich. 


A New Ironing-Board Cover —A good cover 


for the ironing-board can be made from un- 


bleached muslin with brass rings sewed along 
each edge about one foot apart, opposite each 
other. Take a corset lacer with tin ends and 
lace the cover tight to the board over a pad- 
ding. When the cover needs washing, it is 
quickly removed. Mrs. B. S. K., N.Y. 


To Protect Garments from Dust—I found 
that dust settled on the necks and shoulders 
of the garments which I keep on clothes 
hangers on a crossbar in my closet. It was 
exasperating to have to take the separate 
garments out of the dress bags when in a hurry. 
I find it much easier to hang part of the sheet 
over the crossbar, letting it hang over the 
front and back of the garments and extending 
the full width of the bar. It is a very simple 
matter to turn back the edge of sheet, re- 
move or replace a garment, and let the sheet 
fall into place again. L. A. M., N.Y. 


For Scalloped Edges on Garinents— 
Garments finished in the neck with an em- 
broidered buttonhole scallop tear out very 
easily. Many gowns purchased already 
stamped for embroidery are finished in this 
way. I have found that to sew a tiny tape on 
the wrong side of ‘the garment before em- 


broidering the buttonhole scallop makes a firm, — 


strong neck and also a heavier and much more 
attractive scallop, Mrs. H. H. P., Ill. 


For Pinning Patterns—Steel pins with 
round black heads, if used once for pinning on 
a pattern, will always be used. They are much 
sharper, making them more desirable for silk, 
and can be picked up more readily. They can 
be bought in bulk at almost any department 
store. Mrs. C..E. D., Mass. 
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Shirts enjoy the gentle dousing 
in Fels-Naptha soapy water. It 
sets them free from dirt, and 
they retain their youthful color, 


clothes could talk ~ 


“\W7e want Fels-Naptha!” they would shout in 
chorus. Self-defense would prompt them to do it! 

Do you think clothes relish hard rubbing, or 

. the pulling, straining and tearing of their tender 
fibres that result from ordinary washing, and 
shorten their life? They do enjoy the safe quick 
way in which Fels-Naptha separates the dirt from 
their delicate meshes. 

Why? The real naptha in Fels-Naptha not 
only loosens surface dirt easily—it goes deep 
down through every thread and unlocks the grip 
of ground-in dirt completely. The soapy water 





Baby’s 
rompers are 
delight ed to 
escape destruc- 
tive rubbing. 
Fels-Naptha 
makes them 
clean and 
sweet by 
soaking. 












flushes it away and the clothes are thoroughly netgckings know they give 
clean and sweet and wholesome. Hes ce ae ace 
All clothes need Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! And are completely taken away, and 


every thread is clean. 


you need the saving in work—and in wear on 
your clothes. 

There has never been anything like this un- 
usual combination of real naptha and splendid 
soap for safely making clothes clean and healthful. 
It is the exclusive blending of these two great safe 
cleaners that gives Fels-Naptha its double cleans- 
ingvalue. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today, 
and treat your clothes to Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 





You can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor. 





g the quick, safe, and thorough work of The original and genuine naptha soap, 
+ PROVE Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for sample in the red-and-green wrapper. Bee 
© Fels & Co. _ bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


Philadelphia 





Pe NAP IH 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 89 

















Rock of Ages 


The 
Gnduring 


Monumental 
Oranite 


EN today are 

building me- 
morials that will en- 
dure forever. For in 
Rock of Ages gran- 
ite they have found 
an ideal material, 
combining eternal 
permanence and 
matchless beauty. 
Rock of Ages, in its 
fineness of texture, 
natural blue- gray 
color and rich mir- 
ror- like polish, is the 
ultimate in monu- 
mental art. 


Rock of Ages is guaran- 
teed. A Certificate of Per- 
fection accompanies each 
memorial if requested 
when placing order with 
your local memorial mer- 
chant. Insist upon Rock 
of Ages and the Certifi- 
cate—there is no substi- 
tute for either. 


Booklet * 





BOUTWELL, 


MILNE & VARNUM 


COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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Questions concerning ,oods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can net be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 


Harvey W. 


Sanitation, and Health, 


A Cause of Much Mis- 


understanding 
pamphlets: 


I wish to commend you 
for the good work you have 
done through Goop House- 
KEEPING. I have been a con= 
stant reader for ten years, 
and feel sure that through 


your instructions I have 

four ‘normal and_ healthy’ cidity and Fermentation,” 

children. I have fed them pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
on milk, unbolted cereals, s 

fruits, and vegetables. The in stamps each and a stamped, 
children prefer whole-wheat addressed envelope. 

bread to the white bread. 


Would you explain the dif- 
ference between whole wheat 
and Graham flours? Our 
miller here says Graham 
flour is the same as whole 


for Longer Life. 


wheat, with more bran 
added. Would like to hear 
what you have to say. I 


thank you for all the good 
you have done our family, 


Mrs. G. W.K., N. J. 


Your miller should be better informed. It 
is perfectly easy for him to get a copy of 
Circular 136, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., entitled “Standards of 
Purity for Food Products.” On page six of 
this bulletin will be found, under the definition 
of Graham flour, the following: 

“a. Graham flour i is unbolted wheat meal.” 

If I may interpret this somewhat curt 
standard, I would say that Graham flour is 
unbolted and undegerminated whole wheat 
flour. In other words, the official standard 
make Graham flour and whole wheat flour 
synonymous terms. Unfortunately, there is a 
common departure from official standards by 
manufacturers and dealers. It has been quite 
customary to mix bran with ordinary flour and 
call the mixture “Graham.” Dr. Graham 
builded better than he knew. It is nearly a 
hundred years since this modest physician 
by study, observation, and experience dis- 
covered that the whole grain of wheat made 
the most wholesome and nutritious product 
that could possibly be manufactured from the 
wheat berry. His name will doubtless go down 
through all future generations as having given 
the most valuable service to the health of this 
country in using, and teaching others to use, 
this wholesome product. I think it would be 
wise for me to give also the official definition 
of meal, also found on page six of the above 
mentioned circular: 

*6. Meal is the clean, sound product made 
by grinding grain.” 


A Little Too Free With The Ink 


Would you kindly answer the following through 
Goop Housexerrinc? The meat we buy carries an 
oval stamp with purple ink. It is blurred with 
quite a quantity of ink. Last week we had a rolled 
roast of veal tied by the butcher. When cut at the 
table, the whole center was purple from the ink de- 
tived from the stamp. Should that be allowed? Is 
the ink poisonous? Old Subscriber. 


In rolling a roast of veal, or any other meat, 
it should be so manipulated that the Govern. 
ment stamp is on the outside. The stamp used 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry is not 
regarded as poisonous. The ink does not pene- 
the surface. The housewife in 
preparing the meat should cut it out super- 
ficially, thus removing all traces of the ink. 
You should welcome the stamp on the meat. 
It shows that Uncle Sam has inspected the 
meat at the time of slaughter and has found 
the carcass free from any evidence of disease. 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
for children, 
Foods for Infants,’’ and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight, % 
“Increasing Weight,’ “Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,”’ 


ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Advice Rather Than 
Reprimand 

From my previous corre- 
spondence with you, I am 
inspired to write you for 
advice in regard to how 
much my baby, weighing 22 
pounds, should be carried 
around by the children of 
the house. These children 
consist of a boy nine and a 
girl eight years of age. We 
do all our work except 
washing and 
scrubbing. 
in the morning before break- 


“Artificial 
for adults,” 


and “‘Hypera- 
These 


All those inter- 


the chickens; gets in the 
bottles of ‘milk: washes 
them and puts them on the 
ice; while my little girl sets 
.the table and helps me get 
breakfast. They are kept 
pretty busy throughout the 
whole day except in the af- 
Now, what do you 


a 


ternoon, when they rest or play. 
think? 
requiring enough of them? I have a relative visiting 
me who says I am rearing them to certain destruction 
because they are allowed so much time to play. 

pause in my own work occasionally to help them in 


their play. Mrs. H. P., Mad. 


In regard to having the baby carried about 
by the children, I beg of you not to let him be 
carried around by the children or by anybody 
else. Being carried is about the worst habit 
a baby can acquire. The relative who is visit- 
ing you apparently has not studied the code 
of ethics among relatives. I think it is highly 
desirable that visiting relatives should avoid 


mixing up with the domestic econcmy. I 


think you are teaching your children exc lent 
habits of usefulness and industry. I believe 
it is highly proper for you and extremely grate- 
ful to the children, to engage in their sport 
during their play. ‘hour. The great mistake 
made by parents in this country is in failing 
to teach a reasonable degree of work and i in- 
dustry to their children. 


He Is Off His Base 


There is a salesman in this town who says that 
the so-called enamelware on the market here has 
been pronounced dangerous by physicians because -it 
is a cause of appendicitis. He further says that the 


old iron skillet is unhealthful because it stores up * 


grease, causing an unsanitary condition, The house- 
wives in this community would certainly appreciate 
your advice regarding these claims. 


Mrs. G. T. W., Towa. 
The salesman who told you that enameled 
cooking vessels cause appendicitis would be 
quickly put out if he were playing ball. He 


is so far away he couldn’t get back to the bag 


if the pitcher should throw to first. He is like- 
wise in great danger when he says the “‘cld 
iron skillet” is unhealthful because it. stores 


up grease. An iron kettle never stores up any - 


grease unless the housewife encourages it to 
do so. Any little rust that is on the old iron 
skillet may hurt its looks, but we get entirely 


too little iron rust in our food. 


Dangerous To Fool With “ 

Will you kindly tell me if wood alcohol is ever 
used for medical purposes? Mrs. S. Ch 
Wood alcohol is rarely, if ever, used for 
medical purposes. Unrefined wood alcohel 
seriously injures the optic nerve. Even its 
odor is dangerous. 
refined pes near the eye is highly undesir- 
able. I should say that even refined wood 


alcohol should be rigidly excluded from the 


home armamentarium of medical supp ies. 


ironing and 
The boy gets up 


fast and waters and feeds | 


Are we imposing upon them or am I not 
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is all — need 


TAIN A HOOVER, comp 


usehold cleaning equipment, 
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th whisk you can clean every ar- : 
i ose te le of furniture and fur rnishings in : 
- ¥ bye a : ee ‘ ees = 5 
your home, $6.25 is all you need. This $6.25 : 
will bring yo : 
Bae ie 
; An Electric Carpet 
Every housewife ce. th : 
beaten. So, The Hoove : 
s deeply-embedd ex a : 
islodged and vibrat : 
An Electric Carp : 
As it Beats, The Howe aie ies oft-ae: 
bristled brush gath ute : 
ans ey en stubk : 
crushed nap an 


. : Cleans! ee f 
i : dustlessly into 





: A Remarkable § 

For your dusting. There’s 

; tool for every purpose—for : 
: crevices in the home and iis { 


: dust may collect! These new Hoov 



















: together—and lock tight! 
: A swivel j ies t 
: your wrist of any twisting strain. Every fe 
: of design thus considers your comfort 
: >». Just imagine housecleaning wit» 
THE HOOVER COMPANY : See your Authorized 
North Canton, Ohio : ° ° 
The aes and ae maker of : $6.25 he will deliver 
Boumececnners : ir Hoove he few remainin - 
; 2 The Hooveris also madein Canada, : xem Hoover , 4 8 pay 
; at Hamilton, Ontario : ments are so small they e no burden at all. 
: : * 


It BEATS --- as it Sweeps asit Cleans 
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‘By Elaine, Entertainment Editor 


HE Thanksgiving dinner is a charming 
institution in these United States, but 
why should we not give it a note of 
originality. this year, an added interest to 
heighten the natural conviviality? Itis a fam- 
ily celebration beloved by all, yet it is possible 
to bring out the fine points more poignantly. 
Elaine writes from Athens that a glimpse 
of Greece, the oldest world of all, will 
certainly make us return hearty thanks 
this Thanksgiving day for the New World, our 
America, the newest world of all. The ideas 
she sends for table decorations heighten the 
ruddy cheer of our western Thanksgiving cus- 
toms by contrasting them with the Eastern 
mystery of the Far Ionian Isles. 
gestions for dinner table-talk, the heroes of 
our own pioneer days, when America was 
young, are contrasted with the heroes of the 
Hellenes, when Greece was young. In a game 


Hallowe’ en Party 


AD you heard that Hallowe’en night is 
the end of the world? Elaine says it is, 
and that between Satan and the shoot- 

ing stars, the world won’t know which way to 
turn. Vesuvius will shoot Roman candles, and 
all the charms from A to Izzard will come at call 
of witch and wizard, while everybody sings, ‘‘Oh 
where, oh why, oh which-a-way, Oh, some have 
less, and some have more; Oh, why has every 
star five points, and every compass only four!” 
For these suggestions send ro cts. in stamps ad- 
dressed to Elaine, Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Leap Year suggestions suitable for a party, 
dance, church social, or bazaar, are prepared 
and will be sent promptly on request. 

The Birthday suggestions contain interest- 
ing and practical ideas for celebrations for 
all ages, from the tots to the ’teens, and from 
the twenties to parents and grandparents. 





In the sug- ° 


to be served with the coffee, the things we now 
have to be thankful for, in the days of our 
prosperity, are contrasted with the things that 
Greece had to be thankful for in the days of her 
prosperity—the Golden Age of Athens, when 
Greek architects built the temple of the Acrop- 
olis, of Corinth, and of Delphi, with their own 
hands. As you may judge from this descrip- 
tion, there is much that is educational as well 
as charming in this particular Thanksgiving 
party. It brings a new knowledge to an 
old thing, and the interest that always 
goes with acquiring knowledge in a more than 
ordinarily plea-ant way. 

These suggestions for the Thanksgiving 
Dinner decorations, conversations, and other 
details will be sent upon receipt of 
10 cts. in stamps addressed to Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop HousrKkrEpine, 
119 West goth Street, New York City. 


Miscellaneous Parties 


From Italy Elaine sent the bridge party ~ 


plans that bring into the usual bridge after- 
noon a romantic touch from the shores of the 
blue Mediterranean Sea, giving decorations 
and refreshments a turn toward sunshine and 
flowers, and glimpsing the coral boats from 
Capri and the fishing boats from Santa Mar- 
gherita. 

From Rome Elaine sent the Club suggestions 
that entertain the lighter moments of Club 
Meetings with impressions fresh from the 
Eternal City itself. 

From France came the quaint Bride’s 
Shower ideas that combine our American cus- 
toms and the picturesque customs of Old 
Provence, in France. 

Send ro cts. in stamps to Elaine, Enter- 
tainment Editor, Goop HovusrKEEPING, 
for any set of these ideas or suggestions. 
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ppep tae se a 


LORIA GOULD tells 
the care of the in is vital 


“Tue women of the younger set today never 
permit the strain of many engagements or the 
attacks of wind and sun to mar the smooth 
delicacy of their complexions. 
“Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace on — 
_ the skin that is cared for by Pond’s Two Creams. 
-. They are really remarkable.” 


Copa el 


Girona GOULD, who has recently become Mrs. 
Gloria Gould Bishop, is the youngest--and many 
think the loveliest — daughter of one of America’s 
oldest families of great wealth. She commands au nique 
position in New York’s exclusive younger social set. 


When in the cream-and-blue drawing room of her 
smart East Side apartment she gave me her views on 
the care of the skin, the simple friendliness of her manner 
delighted me, but still more, her vividness, her enthu- 
siasm. Even her lovely ivoryskin seemed to breathe life. 


“Mrs. Bishop,” I asked, “what in your opinion is the 
b) > 
most important factor in a woman’s looks?” 


“Three things, I think,” prompted Gloria Gould, 
“are vital.to the woman who wants to keep an impor- 
tant place in the social world. Fine eyes, white teeth 
and a lovely skin. The latter, luckily, any woman may 
possess, if only she’ll take the right care.” 


Then we spoke of the young women of her set, who 


in their need to keep themselves looking fresh and_ 


‘lovely have turned to Pond’s Two Creams which pre- 
vent all weariness from showing and keep the com- 
plexion satin-smooth and exquisitely protected. 


v v yt 


The first step in the Pond’s Method is a thorough 
daily cleansing of the skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Smooth it on generously over the face and neck. With 
a soft cloth wipe it all off, and rejoice at the black look 
the cloth gives you! Repeat the process, finishing with 
a dash of cold water or a brisk rub with ice. 


The second step in the Pond’s Method 
is to smooth over your freshly cleansed face 
a light film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Do 
this before powdering and especially before 
going out into the wind, sun, dust or cold. 
This delicate cream renders a four-fold 
service — it protects the skin from the 
weather, gives it a soft, smooth finish, holds 
rouge and powder evenly and long, and 
freshens and rests it amazingly. 


Like Gloria Gould and the other smart 
young women of the exclusive social set, 
youcan have an exquisite complexion. Begin 
today with Pond’s Two Creams. Their daily 
use will keep your skin exquisite and with 
Gloria Gould you'll agree they “are really 
remarkable!” Pond’s Extract Company. 





On Gloria Gould’s dressing table stand Pond’s 
Two Creams which keep the complexion 
exquisite despite the strain of social life 





THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 7 MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 7 THE VICOMTESSE DE ERISE 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 7 _ MRS. JULIA HOYT 
THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 7 LADY DIANA MANNERS 


These are among the women of distinguished 
taste and high position who have expressed 
their approval of the Pond’s Method of caring 
for the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Tue Ponp’s Extracr Company, Depr. K 
135 Hudson Street, New York 


: Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s| 
: Cold and Vanishing Creams. 





In using advertisements see page 6 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we 


will send you free tubes of these two famous creams 


CHOICE food 
confection, 
famous for more 
than half a century. 
Appropriate for 
holidays and all 


other days when appe- 
tites clans: 


Other R&R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 



















Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 






* 
RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


Dover.-s Delaware 






Established 
1855 
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Beauty ee fal ery 


the 


Summer 


Vacation 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


po live the play spirit! Do not crush 

it beneath a weight of dignity if you 

would remain young in mind and body. 
Do not forego the joy of outdoor sports because 
of a few added freckles or a few pounds of 
avoirdupois, for all these things may be 
remedied with just a little effort after the 
summer vacation is over and you have settled 
down to the winter’s routine. 

Nothing so ages a woman as stiff, jerky 


| movements, a lifeless expression, and stooped 


shoulders. Every woman should be interested 
in making, not only the most, but the utmost 
of herself, physically as well as spiritually, for 


| the time is past when ordinary neglect was 


considered a virtue; or, to reverse the idea, 
when careful grooming was considered vanity. 

Above all, if you would keep young, do not 
allow the habits of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion to control you, for they disfigure the face 
with untimely lines. Keep your energies alive 
with radiance and health and courage, for, as 
a friend once said, “As soon as they are per- 
mitted to stagnate, a woman might as well 
get out the ladder and climb on the shelf, for 
from that moment she is only half alive.” 

Freckles, blackheads, and tan, and the 
various blemishes due to exposure to sun and 
wind seem to be of the greatest interest at 
present. It is well to remember, however, 
that the complexion, like the rest of the body, 
depends largely upon the general condition of 
the nervous system. Disturbances of any 
nature in the body react upon the skin, and 
the habit of worrying brings more wrinkles 
than any external exposure. Plenty of rest, 
fresh air, exercise, proper food, and cleanliness, 
not to mention contentment, are the first 
requisites for a good complexion. 

Tan, sunburn, and freckles are due to the 
effect of the sun upon the pigment of the skin, 
and freckles especially are inclined to stick 
with almost human persistency. A simple 
lotion of lactic acid, glycerin, and rose water 
can be obtained from any druggist and used 
safely on the face two or three times a day. 
The same lotion will remove tan. If a mild 
bleach is desired I shall be glad to mail the 
formula upon receipt of a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Strong mercurial lotions 


for removing freckles should be avoided, as 
they are harmful and dangerous. 

Blackheads are simply an accumulation of 
sebaceous matter retained in the inactive pores 
of the skin. Cleanse the face daily with a good 
cleansing cream and follow by the use of, first, 
hot, then cold water—afterward applying an 
astringent lotion to close the pores. Cold 
water applications several times a day will 
help improve the skin when the pores are 
large. Also “iron” the skin once a day with a 
piece of ice the size of a dollar in a piece of 
linen or gauze, to stir up the lazy blood vessels. 
A good, pure soap will not injure the com- 
plexion, but be sure that it is free from alkali. 
The skin is constantly exuding sebaceous oils, 
which are best removed by an occasional 
thorough cleansing with pure soap and water. 
Water alone is not sufficiently cleansing— 
warm water and soap are necessary to keep 
the face clean, regardless of the beauty 
faddist’s opinion that only creams and ¢kin 
foods must touch the face. 
clined to be oily, use an astringent wash or 
lotion night and morning. 

If you have taken on too much flesh during 
your vacation or through the hot summer 
months, remember that a few reducing exer- 
cises of the right kind, combined with a sensible 
restricted diet, will soon bring back the natural 
and normal proportions that are yours by 
right. I gave you some reducing exercises last 
month, but a few more might not be out of 
place. The two following ones are for the 
reduction of a double-chin: 

1. With neck free, bring the head backward 
as far as you can without strain, and go through 
the motion of chewing ten to fifteen times. 


Then open the mouth wide and pull the chin” 


upward and forward as far as it will go, repeat- 
ing the chewing motion again ten times. — 

2. Bring head upward and backward until 
the eyes gaze at ceiling, then blow as though at 
an imaginary thistle, puffing the cheeks and 
making the muscles under chin as firm as pos- 
sible. Blow vigorously five to ten times, first 
upward, then five times to the left, and five 
times to the right. This tightens the muscles, 
keeps the neck round and firm, and corrects 
lines which form at the mouth-corners. 


If the skin is in- 
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Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the chart? 
Perhaps this page will help to put them there... or to keep them there. 


doing the things 















which will help your children hold their own in life? 


yu want your children to be strong, 
robust, healthy. You want them to 
grow big. Your own life has taught you the 
value of health and strength. Are you do- 
ing the things, now, which will insure for 
_ them their utmost development? 


The schools are doing their best, with 
limited means and influence. Your in- 
fluence is so much ‘stronger, more inti- 
mate, more continuous. You have com- 
plete control of the hours most important 
in building health and strength—meal- 
time, the play hours, the sleeping hours. 
The schools can only suggest the proper 
tules. You can enforce these rules—or 
by thoughtlessness and indulgence de- 
stroy the effects of this wise teaching. 


Schools Give this Warning! 


One of the rules which the schools most 
strongly advocate is to avoid the use of 
caffein. This is not based on theory, but 
on the many investigations which show 
caffein to be definitely harmful. One such 
investigation showed that children who 
were allowed caffein averaged 144 pounds 
to 4 pounds less in weight, and % inch to 
1 inch less in height than those who took 
no caffein. The caffein drinking children 
ranked from 2.6 per cent to 29.6 per cent 
Jower in their school lessons than those 
who took no caffein. 


Such investigations, bear in mind, show 
only the immediate and most apparent 
effects of caffein on children. They do not 
show its effects on the delicate nervous 
system of a child, or the accumulated re- 


sult of these subnormal conditions, in 
later life. 


You can very easily see that your chil- 
dren escape from the effects of caffein by 
giving them in its place a drink which 
they will instantly like. You can see that 
they get the milk which the schools so 
strongly recommend, even if your chil- 
dren are among the many who do not like 
the taste of milk. Give them Instant Pos- 
tum, made with milk! : 


Make this Test for their Sake! 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a trifle and_ skillfully 
roasted. It contains only the elements of 
this body-building grair, Instant Pos- 
tum is prepared just as easily with hot 
milk as with boiling water. It is remark- 
ably convenient—made instantly in the 
cup. It has the full, delicious flavor of 
roasted wheat—a flavor which makes it 
the favorite drink in 2,000,000 homes— 
with the added nourishment of milk. Then, 
too, this satisfies the children’s desire to 
have the same drink as the grown-ups 
—and it is a warm drink such as you 
like to give them before they start for 
school. 


We want you to make Instant Postum 
the mealtime drink of your children for 
thirty days. Incidentally, doesn’t it strike 
you that the proven rule for the children 
would be a good rule for the rest of the 
family, too? We will have Carrie Blanch- 
ard, nationally famous food demon- 
strator, send you her own directions for 
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Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you 
boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes. Either form costs less than most 


other hot drinks. 


preparing Instant Postum with milk 
as well as in other delicious ways. And 
we will give you, free, a full week’s sup- 
ply of Postum to start you on this thirty- 
day test. 

Do your children measure up to the 
standards shown in the chart? To get 
them there—to keep them there—accept 


' Carrie Blanchard’s offer now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“IT want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want you to start out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply, 
and my own directions for making it. 

“Tt seems to me chat it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 


“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil). I’ll see that you get the 
first week’s supply and my personal di- 
rections right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








POSTUM CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


* G. H. 10-24 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postuin. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


INSTANT PostumM...O) Check which 
POSTUM CEREAL ...[] you prefer 
ee. ee 
a a cee Sos cae oes 
Ch nce nts omer eames eens ta terete te 





In Canada address 
CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 














In using advertisements see page 6 





“He always gets 
his money’s worth” 


You know his type. He prides him- 


self on being practical. Every dime 
he spends must go for a useful pur- 
pose. Luxuries have no place in his 
scheme of life and money spent for 
them is money wasted. He carries 
this philosophy so far that he denies 
himself many of the comforts of life. 


It wasn't the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator that induced him to install it 
in his home. He bought it to save 
fuel. He knew it would quickly pay 
back its cost and then yield a big 
annual profit on his investment. 


* 
TheAAINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant’’ 


easily justifies its cost from the fuel- 
saving angle alone. It also pays big 
dividends in comfort. It automati- 
cally keeps the temperature uniform. 
The rooms are never too warm or too 
cold; alwaysat the right temperature; 
comfortably, healthfully heated. 
Thisis impossible when drafts, damp- 
ers or valves are regulated by hand. 
How this luxury actually saves money 
is fully explained in the interesting 
booklet, “How to Operate the Home 
Heating Plant,’ which contains a 
list of simple rules for fuel saving. 
Mailed free on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2764 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sold and installed by branch 
offices in principal cities and 


20,000 heating contractors. 
Dependable automatic con- 
trol is indispensable on oil 
burners. The Minneapolis 


comes as standard equip- 
ment on leading makes 
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The Beauty Prize 


(Continued from page 48) 


| ancient native smoking a long-stemmed pipe 


and evidently somewhere far away in poppy- 
land; a peddler selling sugar cane for candy; a 
baby, a bundle of wet wash, and a basket of 
salad greens all being washed in the Nile side 
by side; the very spot where Moses had been 
found; a native Punch and Judy show. 

Ethel didn’t say it, of course, but it was one 
of the greatest days that she had ever spent in 
her life. In the evening they sat on the Ter- 
race, chatting at times, and at times just 
friendly and quiet, both content to be there 
under the Egyptian moon. 

“How would you like to go to Memphis to- 
morrow?” Eric said once. 

“Memphis?” she uncertainly repeated, pos- 
sibly thinking of Tennessee. 

“Yes; where the sacred bulls are buried. It’s 
only ten or fifteen miles: there’s generally a 
procession of cars. And when you get there it’s 
desert—real desert. They’ve got old Rameses 
down there, and Ti’s tomb. We can have a 
lunch put up by the hotel, and take a guide, 
and be back by five o’clock easily.” 

According'y they went to Memphis, with a 
brown-faced dragoman who had large, intelli- 
gent eyes—went ina car with a string of 
charmed beads around the radiator cap, and 
an imposing lunch in a wicker basket—enough 
to feed a dozen. And that was a day! When 
they reached the end of the road, they found a 
camel and donkey waiting for them, tele- 
graphed for by the dragoman, the camel 
decorated with batik work, and the donkey 
with a side-saddle. Ethel mounted the donkey, 
and Eric got up on the camel, and thus they 
started over the desert, Eric commanding the 
landscape on his camel, and Ethel riding belaw 
him on her donkey, feeling Biblical and thrill- 
ing with the wonder of it all. 

They saw the tombs of the sacred bulls, 
tunneled out of the underground rock and 
extending. unbelievable distances in darkness 
like black velvet—through which they walked 
behind their dragoman, who was holding a 
torch of magnesium wire that went out now and 
then and had to be renewed with a match. 
And every time the torch went out, Eric and 
Ethel didn’t exactly separate from each other. 
Next they visited the Step Pyramid, and then 
the tomb of Ti, another underground affair with 
cosy little apartments where visitors could 
stand side by side and-study hieroglyphics 
together, and imagine there was no one else in 
the world (if they wisbed to imagine anything 
like that), so remote, so far removed, they 
seemed to be from every living thing. In the 
sun outside was a stone throne on which a 
Queen of Egypt used to sit. Ethel had her 
picture taken there. 

That evening they dined and danced together 
at Shephbeard’s, but Ethel wouldn’t stay up 
after half-past ten. 


IXT day, taking the dragoman again and 

another wicker basket filled with lunch, 
they went to the Nile Barrage: making the 
journey in a crowded little steamboat which 
had an upper deck reserved for first class pas- 
sengers. Opposite Ethel sat an Egyptian girl 
in modern costume, her eyes almond-shaped 
and framed in lids that had been darkened at 
the edges. Not far from her was a French girl, 
vivacious and happy. Each had an attentive 
young man with her, and occasionally the girls 
would look at each other, and then they would 
look at Ethel, and then they would all smile 
together—a smile that seemed to say, “Isn’t 
it nice!’ 

After they had ridden along the dam and had 
visited the museum, the dragoman led them 
to a summer-house in the park and set out 
their lunch for them: slices of chicken, slices 
of ham, hard-boiled plover eggs, rolls and 
butter, cheese, oranges, mineral water . . 

“I do love these lunches!” said Ethel after 
the guide had gone. 

“And I love you,” Eric’s glance seemed to say. 


“Sometime,” she thought, “when he looks at 
me like that . . . if I look back at him the 
same way .. .” 

The idea became tremulous, stopped; but 
although she didn’t know it, a door in Ethel’s 
heart silently opened—opened, but showed 
still another closed beyond. 

For one thing, perhaps, that growing cloud 
helped to keep the inner door shut, for certainly 
the cloud grew larger with every passing hour. 

The Luxor excursionists were expected back 


.on the following morning. “And when he once 


finds out that I was up at Luxor, too,” Ethel 
mournfully reflected, ‘what am I going to say? 
He’s sure to find out sooner or later. He’s 
only got to tell Mrs. Guilford that he took me 
to Memphis, or something like that—and that’s 
the end of everything. Both Dot and I would 
be the joke of the ship for the rest of the cruise, 
and lucky if we didn’t get arrested, too, for 
some of the things we’ve done. Nobody would 
ever respect us any more.” 


HE thought of this—that it might be their 
last night together as good friends—made 


Ethel sad, but for a soméwhat- paradoxical 


reason it made her tender, too. Up till then 
the fear of exposure had acted as a bar to the 
doors of her heart, but now, as the time grew 
shorter, the same fear tended to push them 
open instead of keeping them closed. After 
dinner they had a one-step and a waltz and 
then went out in the Gardens. 

‘Something worrying you, Ethel?” he asked, 
noticing how quiet she was. 

It was the first time that he had used her 
Christian name, but she didn’t seem to notice 
it. Perhaps she was too full of ber trouble. At 
any rate she only nodded—quite miserably— 
and couldn’t at that moment have trusted her 
voice to speak. 

“Tell me, please. Possibly I can help you.” 

It may have been the form of his words 
which suggested the thought to her—how she 
might conceivably add still another story of 


deception to the house of cards which she and - 


Dot had already built so perilously high. 

“Well . . .” she hesitated, hating every 
word she said, ‘you know the Guilfords are 
dreadfully old-fashioned in some things, and 
Mrs. Schuyler may be, too, for all I know, and 
if they heard that I had been going around 
with you, by myself, with no one to chaperon 
nS— 

*'Who’s going fo tell them?” he asked. 

“Well—you might tell them.” 

“Personally,” he said, “I wouldn’t mind if 
it were published in every newspaper in the 


world, with photographs of the lucky man from - 


the ages of four to twenty-four. But if you’d 
rather I wouldn’t tell—” ; 

“T think it would only make trouble for me,” 
she truly said. 

“That’s more than enough. For the last 
three days, then, we haven’t even seen each 
other!” : 

“In fact, you understand I’ve been in 
Luxor?” 

“Precisely!” es 

‘We haven’t even thought of each other!” 
she earnestly continued. . 

“Oh, please! Not so far as that! If you 
only knew how hard I have been thinking of 
you.’ 

There wasn’t much light out there in the 
Gardens, but at least they could see each 
other’s eyes; and as he spoke he gave her one 
of those looks already described. It happened 
quietly—so silently that Ethel herself didn’t 
know it had taken place—but just for a 
moment the innermost door of her heart 
swung open, and she looked at him with a 
glance that matched his own. 

“You dear, sweet thing—’” he began, his 
voice uncertain. 

Almost in fear the door swung shut again, 
and almost in haste Ethel led him back to the 
ballroom, 












Convenience 
Features 
Built-in 

kitchen cases, 
linen closets, 
large clothes 
closets, and 
many other 
features. 











Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 502 
5 rooms 
Materials 


$1629 







Send for Book of 
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Over 200,000 Gneemern Have Saved 


By Buying Homes Direct from Mill 


Wholesale Prices— Highest Grade Material 
Save $200 to $2,000 


Thousands of home-builders have found the Gordon-Van Tine system 
thoroughly practical and economical. In every part of the United States 
—almost in every neighborhood, is a Gordon-Van Tine home. We furnish 
complete plans, drawn by experts, all materials as specified — everything 
top quality—no extras—and no in-between costs. Very latest convenience 
features to save steps, simplify housework and solve the servant problem. 
If you are planning to build a 5 to 9 room house, don’t make any decision 
until you write for our Book of Plans and wholesale prices! 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


3 We sell only for cash. There are no bad debts 
e or long-time credits to add to your costs. 
4 The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut system gives 
e you all savings of machine labor over hand labor 
and does not restrict the type of house. It saves 
you the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Plans 











Home No. 529 —6 Rooms — Materials, $2119 

In our Book of Plans you will find 
homes of every type, bungalows, cot- 
tages, two-story houses—modern, prac- 
tical and moderately priced. 





You deal direct with manufacturer—our prices 

e ate based on production cost, plus one small profit. 

We ship direct from our own mills to your railway 
station. : 

Weshare with youthesavings madein buyingand 

2. manufacturing due to our big volume of business. 


1 


Home No. 579 —5 Rooms— Materials, $1130 
_ Wherever a Gordon-Van Tine Home 
is built it is the outstanding home of the 
community—admired for its beauty in 
both exterior and interior. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest materials 
obtainable, backed by our guarantee 
of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
For one guaranteed price, we ship all 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, stairwork, hardware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and 
enamels. We guarantee there will beno 
extras. We do not ship cement, lime, 
brick or plaster. These you buy locally. 


: *I]a- Davenport, Ia.; 
Our Four Big Mills: 2 elas 


. Louis, Mo.; 
Chehalis, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship 


from mill nearest you. 


Gordon-VanTine 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


406 Case Street 


Ready-Cut Saves 
Lumber and Labor 


We saw, cut and fit all parts pos- 
sible by machinery. This saves expen- 
sive hand-sawing when you build— 
cuts labor costs as much as 30%. It 
also saves 18% lumber waste. Parts 
come marked same as _ blue-print 
plan. Construction is strong, accu- 
rateand unbelievably fast. The homes 
are permanent, year-round houses. 
They conform to city building codes. 


ESTABLISHED I865 


Garages $87 and Up 


cottages 3 to5 rooms. We also sell lumber and P 
millwork in any quantity. Send us your bills to figure. \¥ 


Financing, Plans and 
Building 

We do not finance homes nor build 
homes. Our plans are not for sale, 
but are given free when materials are 
ordered. We guarantee safe delivery. 
ship subject to your in- 
spection; you pay after 
materials are received _ 
and proven satisfactory. © 


Ready to put 
up. Summer 


Co. 


Davenport, Iowa 












We are the only concern giving you a 
20-¥ ear Satisfaction Guarantee, backed 
by our resources of over $1,000,000. 


Mail Coupon for 132-page Book 


Shows photos and floor plans of 200 
city and farm homes, bungalows, 
Colonial homes, 3 to 10 rooms. Full 
facts about prices, specifications, 
architectural service. Also ask for 
our books of ‘Farm Buildings” and 
“5,000 Building Material Bargains.” 








Gordon-Van Tine Company 
405 Case Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


I am interested and expect to 


Builda 














In using advertisements see page 6 
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“eDLAMOND 
Seal of Service 


io is no reason why you 
should “buy in the dark” when 
selecting kitchen furniture. You 
can easily take advantage of the 


knowledge and experience of 


many reliable manufacturers who 
label their kitchen cabinets and 
tables for your protection and 
guidance. 


By the above sign you shall know 
them. The PORCELIRON <dia- 
mond seal on the white work 
top of a kitchen cabinet or table 
means that the top has passed 
successfully through a terrific 
heat test that has fused the por- 
celain into the pores of its steel 
base and made it sanitary and 
serviceable approximately for life. 
PORCELIRON is manufactured 
in three large plants and is backed 
by the experience of enameling 
specialists with a quarter century 
of experience. Look for the 
PORCELIRON label on the 
enamel parts when you buy a 
kitchen cabinet, table, range or 
refrigerator. It will pay you in 
service for years. 


You should havea copy of our free 
circular “The Kitchen Durable.” 
Write for it today. 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 24 Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Plants at 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Frankfort, Ind. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











The Beauty Prize 


“Now remember!’ she said—her last words 
when, at half-past ten, she left him near the 
elevator. 

“Remember?” he repeated, looking like a 
conqueror. “I shan’t forget this night as long 
as I live!” 


XVIII 


pot returned from Luxor the next morning, 
and as soon as she reached her room, she 
started telling Ethel the story of her last three 
days, relating it at times with a rather gracious 
air, as though she were a rich sister showing 
some very fine things to her poor sister—an 
attitude utterly unconscious on her part, but 
there, just the same. Toward the end she 
became quite excited with the wonders of the 
things which she and Bob had seen, but she 
soon became more excited when her recita] was 
finished and Ethel started hers. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed soon after it had 
started, and again, ‘Oh! Oh!” And when it 
was concluded she sat still for a few moments, 
which was unusual for her, and finally said: 

“Pm awfully glad you found somebody, 
Ethel, but all the same, I think it’s lucky we’re 
leaving this afternoon.” 

“Lucky?” 

“Ves, dear, don’t yousee? Every time one of 
us goes down-stairs now, it isn’t only Bob who’ll 
be waiting. It’s Eric, too. They would think 
they were rivals, and there would be an awful 
time between them, if it lasted long enough.” 

The twins looked at each other, round-eyed 
and thoughtful. 

“Of course, it’s fun, each of us having some- 
body,” said Dot at last, “but it was dangerous 


‘enough as it was. I know there were times in 


Luxor when Bob spoke of things that had 
happened when he was with you, and I couldn’t 
remember them. Honestly and truly, I began 
to wonder if we could go through with it all 
right.” 

“We've got to go through with it!” exclaimed 
Ethel almost fiercely. ‘Don’t you see that if 
we get caught now, it will be the end of every- 
thing? How would you like to be arrested—or 
have everybody on the ship laughing at us? 
Or have to work out your passage as a 
stewardess, or something? Do you think Bob 
would like that—to have everybody joking 
him—and asking him how it felt to have two 


y? 


girls—” She paused for a moment, and 
darkly added, ‘‘—and other things even 
worse?” 


No; most clearly Dot didn’t think much of 
that. “It won’t be for long, though,” she said. 
“As soon as we get away from here—” 

“Ves,” said Ethel, “but I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if it starts again in London. Eric said 
last night that he was nearly through his work 
here, and that he was going to try to get back 
to England in time to see me again.” 

Dot’s comment was characteristic. “TI 
guess you’ve got him, all right,” said she. 

Somewhat quickly Ethel changed the sub- 
ject, and they discussed the manner of their 
return to Alexandria. The cruisers were going 
to make the journey on a special train that 
afternoon, leaving as soon as lunch was over, 
and it was finally decided that inasmuch as 
they had only one ticket for the train, Ethel 
should take the regular noon express, which 
would get her aboard the Princess about an 
hour before. the others. She started down- 
stairs at half past eleven, and at first she was 
glad when she found that neither Eric nor Bob 
was waiting for her, either in the lobby or on 
the Terrace. : 

“Bob’s probably packing,” she thought, as 
she was driven to the station, ‘but Eric—I— 
thought that he’d be there. I hope he hasn’t 
heard anything. I hope he hasn’t seen the 
Guilfords this morning and found out some- 
thing.” 

In fact, she was busy with the possible 
causes of Eric’s absence all the way to Cairo, 
and carried them with her into Room 333 when 


” 
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she reached the Princess. The familiar room 
looked good to her, and so did Miss Waters, 
who was putting the towels in place—Miss 
Waters, tall and startled-looking as ever, but 
turning to Ethel as shy girls turn to those who 
like and understand them. 

“Tt’s nice to see you again, Miss Penning- 
ton,” she said. “You must have come before 
the others.” 

“Ves,” said Ethel. “I thought the train 
would be crowded. Have you had a good 
time?” 

“Lovely,” said the girl, coloring a little, “and 
wore your hat every time I went ashore. 
Everybody said how well it suited me— 
especially the young man that I told you about 
—hem! TJ’ll bring your hot water in later. 
They’re fixing the boiler, and it isn’t ready yet.” 

Ethel gave her a string of beads which she 
had bought in Cairo for her—whereat Miss 
Waters wasn’t far from shedding tears of 
gratitude—but when she had gone, the warm 
feeling which Ethel ‘had felt at the pleasure of 
giving soon’ left her, and she returned to the 
possible reasons why Eric hadn’t been waiting 
at the hotel to see her that morning. When 
Dot turned up, though, at six o’clock, the mys- 
tery was solved in the first few words. 

“Oh, Ethel!’ exclaimed Dot, rushing into 
333 as though she couldn’t hold the news a 
moment longer—rushing in and forgetting to 
lock the door behind her. ‘Who do you think 
is on this ship now?” 

“Not Eric . . .”’ pleaded Ethel, her heart 
beginning to shake her. : 

“Yes, sir! Eric Glenmuir! He came down 
on the train with us! He didn’t get much 
time alone with me—believe me, I took care of 
that!—but once, when he got me alone in the 
corridor as we were getting off the train, he said 
he had finished up his work at Cairo this morn- 
ing, and Mr. Albino had told him that as a few 
of the passengers were leaving the ship in 
Egypt he could have one of the empty rooms, 
and he’s going right on as far as Paris with us. 
Oh, boy! Talk about excitement! I never 
put in four hours like that in all my life!” 

With a dramatic gesture she went back to 
the beginning. It seemed that when she had 
boarded the train at Cairo, none of the com- 
partments was entirely empty, but she and 


- Bob had found seats together with Peter and 


his wife and (across the aisle and next to the 
window) one of the Guilford girls. And just 
as the train was pulling out, Eric had come 
along the corridor, carrying an enormous 
Gladstone bag and looking in all the com- 
partments. 

“But he didn’t look any farther when he 
saw me,” she continued. ‘And I knew him 
right away from his height and his eyes, and ~ 
the way he smiled and spoke to me. Of course, 
the others knew him, too, and the Guilford 
girl tried to make room for him by the side of 
her, but she was sitting next to a crusty old 
man who wouldn’t budge an inch, and anyhow 
the compartment was so packed that he had to 
stand in the doorway.” 

“All the way downe” asked Ethel. 


“NEARLY all the way. Talk about devo- 

tion! Bob was nearly crazy, but Eric 
was lovely. I think he must have known that 
he was getting Bob’s goat. And he told us such 
interesting things about Egypt that pretty soon 
everybody was listening—except Bob, of 
course!—and Bob kept interrupting and point- 
ing out of the window to exciting things like 
cam‘ls, and fields of wheat, and donkeys— 
especially donkeys, I noticed. ‘There’s another 
donkey!’ he kept saying, till even Peter had 
to look at him! 

“And after a while the Guilford girl went and 
fetched her mother, and you know Mrs. 
Guilford—Mrs. Durgan Guilford of Lenox, 
traveling with her two daughters. She gave 
the crusty old man just one look, and he moved 
right over and pushed the other passengers 
together till they closed up like—like a con- 





Make this experiment 
at your own dinner table 


The famous mashed potato test 


that shattered the theories of 20 women 


F COURSE you want to please 
your family with your cooking. 
You'd go to all kinds of trouble 
to give them what you know they 


really like. 


But why go to a lot of unnecessary 
trouble to satisfy imaginary likes and 
dislikes? 


Take evaporated milk for instance. 
You may think your family wouldn’t 
like it—perhaps they’ve told you they 
wouldn’t—so you've never even tried 
this wonderful modern convenience. 


If that’s the case then you're the 
very one to make this interesting test 
—the severest test, by the way, to which 
you can put evaporated milk. 


Order a can or two of Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk from your grocer to- 
day and plan to have mashed potatoes 
for dinner tomorrow. When you pre- 
pare the dinner, cook two batches of 
a using exactly the same recipe 

oth times—except that you make one 
batch with plain bottled milk and the 
_ other with Borden’s Evaporated. Serve 
every person a helping of each —with- 
out giving them any inkling as to why 
you are doing it. Then ask them if 
they notice any difference between the 
two helpings, and which one they like 
better. 


We can prophesy right now what 
the results will be. For they’ve 
never been known to fail. There 
won't be the slightest difference. 


Dilute one-half for use in place of 
bottled milk. Dilute one-quarter 
in place of cooking cream. 


Few grains of pepper 





Several well-known domestic science 
experts made this mashed potato test, 
just as it’s been described. Among 
them was Alice Bradley, head of Fanny 
Farmer’s School of Cookery in Boston. 


What Alice Bradley 


Discovered 


Miss Bradley served the two kinds of 
mashed potato to a group of twenty women, 
selected for their discriminating taste in foods. 

And nobody could tell them apart! Not even 
the most critical woman present could tell 










This is the recipe Alice Bradley used 
° 


MASHED POTATOES 


5 potatoes 3 tablespoons Borden’s 
3 tablespoons butter Evaporated Milk— 
1 teaspoon salt diluted in 


3 tablespoons boiling water 





which batch was maae with Borden’s ee 
orated and which with plain bottled milk. 

And remember! This was with a bland 
dish like mashed potato, where the slightest 
difference in flavor would immediately be 


noticed. 
The Test of Taste 


This simple, but rigid test, completely up- 
sets old-fashioned theories about evaporated 
milk. For it proves beyond question that 
Borden’s, in addition to other well known 
advantages, meets the most difficult and im- 


» 2, portant requirement—the test of taste. 


Equally convincing results have been ob- 
tained by other cooking authorities, experi- 
menting with a wide variety of foods. In 
many instances the votes were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the foods cooked with 
Borden’s Evaporated. Sometimes even unan- 


ee. The Cooking Tests 


The detailed story of all these tests, giving 
the results and the recipes used, is told in an 
entertaining little booklet, ‘‘Ten Cooking Tests”. 
Send for a copy while the present free edi- 
tion lasts. If you’re interested, try some of 
the other tests on your family—though one 
test is all that’s necessary to convince them. 

Once you’ve cooked with Borden’s Evap- 
orated Milk, you'll admit—like thousands of 
other women—that it’s one of the most won- 
derful conveniences a modern cook has at 
her disposal. 

It saves time and annoyance. It is always 
available for emergencies. It cuts down ice- 
bills. It can be bought in quantity and stored 
anywhere. And above all, it improves cook- 
ing results. 

Don’t let old-fashioned prejudice rob you 
of this great convenience. Order Borden’s 
Evaporated today and convince yourself of 
its many advantages by a practical 
test. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 
217 Borden Building, 350 Madison 
Avenue New York. N.Y. 
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UNSWEETENED — 





Wash the potatoes. Pare them and cook until 
soft in boiling salted water. Force through 
potato ricer and add butter, salt, pepper and 
hot milk. Beat with fork until creamy. Re- 
heat and pile lightly in hot dish. 
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Mrs. Frederick’s Raisin Lemon Meringue Pie 


[EA RN RAISIN (OOKERY 


3 egg yolks UF 
1 cup sugar Raisins 
4 tablespoons lemon juice 3 egg whites 
1 tablespoon grated lemon : 
rind Meringue: 
4 tablespoons orange juice 2 egg whites 
1 tablespoon grated orange 
rind or 
Y% teaspoon salt 


1 cup rich cream 2 egg whites 


Beategg yolks untilthick and light-colored; beat in the sugar grad- 
ually, then the cream, slowly adding the fruitjuices and rind and 








One of the kitchen laboratories, Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, Boston, Mass 


Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of Cook- 

ery; cooking editor, THE Woman’s Home 

Companion; Author: “The Candy Cook 

Book,” *‘Cooking for Profit,” “For Lunch- 
eon and Supper Guests” 





Miss Splint’s Cinnamon Twists 


2 cups flour ¥% cup milk 

5 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup chopped Sun- 
] teaspoon salt Maid Raisins 

5 tablespoons sugar 14 cup chopped nuts 


5 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon cinnamon 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and 3 tablespoons of 
Sugar together. Cut in the butter and add the milk 
slowly to make a soft dough. Roll out on a floured 
board to \% inch thickness. Brush over with melted 
butter. Sprinkle with raisins, nuts and remaining 2 
tablespoons sugar and cinnamon. Roll like a jelly roll 
and cut in 34 inch slices. Put in a greased pan cut 
side down and bake in a quick oven (425 F.) for 15 
to 20 minutes. Serve hot. Makes 8 to 10 tewists. 


Seeded 


in the blue package, 
large, juicy, rich in 
flavor , 


Seedless 


in the red package 

grown without seeds, 

plump, meaty nug- 
gets of sweetness 


PT a 


Clusters 1) 
for between meal eat- Se leet 
ing—a tempting, ; Peery 


healthful confection 
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1% cups Sun-Maid Seedless 


3 tablespoons sugar 


¥% |b cooking marshmallows 


salt; add the separated raisins, fold inthe stafly 
beaten whites and at once turn into a pte- 
plate lined with flaky pastry. Bake in mod- 
erate oven half an hour. Make meringue of 
whipped whites and sugar, spreading as 
usual Or cut marshmallows in half and set 
in a warm place until soft. Beat 2 egg whites 
until stiff, then beat in the softened marsh- 
mallows; spread over the top of pie a few 
minutes before finished, and return to oven 
until delicately browned. Makes 1 medium 
pie Should be eaten the same day it is made 













Mrs. Christine 
Frederick 


Household efficiency 
expert; Director, 
Applecroft Home Ex- 
periment Station, Lec- 
turer; Author. “House- 
hold Engineering,”’ 
“The New Housekeep- 
ing,” etc. Advisory 
Food Consultant 


rs. Caroline B. 

King 
Nutrition specialist and 
dietitian. Woman's editor 
of THe Country GEN?1LE- 
MAN; writer for THE 
Lapies’ Home JourNaAL, 
Goop HousEKEEPING, 
Mopern PrisciLia and 
PicroriaL Review. Lec- 
turer, home economics 
teacher. Author: “Caroline 
King’s Cook Book” and 
“Caroline King’s Cake 
Book” 


Miss Sarah 


Field Splint 
Head of Food and 
Household Depart- 
ment, McCauu’s 
Macazine. Formerly 
Chief of Division of 
Home Conservation, 
United States Food 
Administration. For- 
mer editor Topay’s 
HousEwire. Con- 
tributor to THE 
Lapies’ Home Jour- 
NAL, HouSE AND 

GarDEN, etc. 


Miss Bradley’s Raisin Cocoanut Candy 


Bake or boil 

1 medium sized potato until soft. Force through a coarse 
sieve or potato ricer. There should be % cup. To this add 

3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 

1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 

1 cup shredded cocoanut 

] teaspoon orange extract or grated orange rind and 

Few grains salt. Work together, using a fork until well mixed. 
Shape in a cake }4 inch thick in a pan lined with waxed 
paper and leave until firm. Melt over hot water 

3 squares chocolate (coating chocolate preferred) and coat 
the mixture, using a pastry brush. Mark in squares before 
chocolate is hard 


Mrs. King’s Sun-Maid Lady Cake 


1 cupful milk 

3 cupfuls flour 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

1 cupful Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins 

Cream butter, add sugar and flavoring, and cream again till 

light and white. Sift flour and baking powder together twice; 

chop the raisins slightly and flour lightly, Add milk to the 

butter and sugar mixture alternately with the four and baking 

powder, beat very hard, then stir in the raisins and finally 

fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in three 

layers in oven heated to 350 degrees 


Sun-Maid Marshmallow Filling 


1% cupfuls sugar 2 egg whites 
¥% cupful water 1 tablespoonful grated orange 
44 cupful Sun-Maid Seeded rind 


Raisins 34 teaspoonful baking powder 


Boil sugar and water without stirring until the syrup will 
Spin a thread; add the raisins chopped and boil for a few 
seconds, then pour over the stiffly beaten whites of eggs, and 
beat till smooth; add the orange rind and baking powder and 
whip thoroughly. Spread between the layers and over the top 
and sides of the cake. Ornament with seedless raisins 


3 cupful butter 
1% cupfuls sugar 


1 teaspoonful vanilla 
4 egg whites 





SUN-MA 


rom these FAMOUS (OOKS 


here they show you how to make 
economical and UNUSUAL dishes from 
the simplest of meredients 


These women who have gained such fame as cooks— 
what is their secret? 

Special knowledge? Yes. Experience? Yes. But, 
far more important than either of these, is something 
CISC ee at mie ate 

Simply —they know the possibilities of plain foods. 
They know the little ways to make distinctive, quite 
unusual dishes with everyday ingredients. 


Here they show you how 


Here they show you one of the easiest, surest ways to 
give familiar foods a fresh and unexpected goodness: 

That is—with Sun-Maid RaiSins. 

Note how simple are the ingredients of their rec- 
ipes—and how inexpensive. Observe how easily each” 
dish is prepared. Yet, what distinctiveness! Each 
one, made from everyday materials, is a ‘“company 
food.”” Each a delightful innovation. 


The Cinnamon Twists, for instance 


The foundation of Miss Splint’s cinnamon twists, 
you will note, is ordinary biscuit dough. But have 
them for supper tonight—and see how many of your 
family will guess it! 

For here is a mew food experience. Something 
wholly different. And what makes that difference? 
What, indeed, but Sun-Maid Raisins! 

So with the Turkish tongue, the rice dainty and 
each of the others. So with numberless foods. You 
can give no end of them a tempting freshness and 


{FREE 


newness that will surprise and delight your family. 


Watch for Raisin Cookery Lessons 


Each month in this magazine America’s most famous 
cooks will give you their own fascinating secrets of 
Raisin Cookery. They will tell you how to create the 
most unusual dishes from everyday ingredients. 
Some of the simplest—yet most interesting—of 
their suggestions they have put into the chart at the 
right. Cutout this chart and keep it in your cook book. 
And be sure especially to clip the coupon and mail 
it to us for the new Sun-Maid recipe book. Mrs. Belle 
De Graf has written it, and you’ll find it a treasure of 
out-of-the-ordinary recipes that a/wayscomeoutright. 


There 1S a difference in raisins 


There is a difference in flavor, sweetness, size, color 
and cleanliness. To make certain of the finest results, 
be sure that the raisins you use are Sun-Maids. 

For Sun-Maids are made from the tenderest and 
sweetest grapes, grown where they reach perfection 
—in the beautiful San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys of California. They come to you in sanitary 
packages—raisins large, plump, juicy, with an inim- 
itable delicacy of flavor. Thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized, they do not require washing before use. 

You can use these perfect raisins freely, for they 
are inexpensive now—cheaper than they have been 
in years. Buy a package today and try them in 
these recipes by America’s most famous cooks. 


The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual and practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, 
luncheons, children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the | 


Sun-Matp Raisin Growers oF CALIForNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 


Turkish Tongue by Mrs. Rorer 


Wash a fresh beefs tongue, and with a large 
needle ahd twine fasten the tip to the butt. 
Place in a kettle, cover with boiling water, 
and simmer two hours. Skin, save the water 
im which it was cooked for stock. Replace 
the tongue in the kettle, add a half pound of 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, one carrot, cut 
into thin slices, a teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of pepper; add one and a half 
quarts of boiling water and simmer one hour. 
When done, brown two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, with two of flour; add two cupfuls of 
the water from the kettle, boil five minutes, 
add a teaspoonful of soup coloring and pour 
this sauce into the serving platter. Remove 
string from the tongue, dish it in the center 
of platter, heap the raisins in the center of 
the tongue, put the carrots around the “back” 
and garnish the “front” with a large bunch 
of parsley. Serve 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson 


Rorer 
Author and editor for 33 
years. On staff of THe 
Lanes’ Home JourNat, 
1897-1911. Principal 
Philadelphia School of Do- 


mestic Science. Lecturer. 


Author:“Mrs. Rorer’s New 
Caok Book,” and sixteen 
other well known works 
























2 cups cooked cold rice 


1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless 


Raisins 


Mix raisins, sugar, rice and vanilla. Fold in whipped 
cream. Heap in glass dish or sherbet cups and serve very 


Mrs. Belle De Graf 


““California’s most famous 
cook.”” Has conducted cooking 
schools in all the large Pacific 
Coast cities. Household Editor 
of more than thirty Pacific 
Coast newspapers. Editor 
““Mrs. De Graf’s Cook Book” 


Mrs. De Graf’s Raisin Rice Dainty 


1 cup whipped cream 
¥% cup powdered sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


cold. Will serve 6 persons 


HIS is the Sun-Maid Girl—an 
insignia of quality the world 
Look for her on products of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 


over. 


California 







fe eisai a ae 


Paste this chart in 
your cook book 





Just App 


SuN-MAID 


RAISINS 
to YOUR, 


Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuit 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and 
cinnamon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast 
Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast 
Cereals 


Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 
Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, 


lemon, butterscotch, peach, 
cranberry, cocoanut 


Simple 
Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapi- 
oca, cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


Candies 


Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 

mels 
Raisins dipped in 
chocolate 


sweet 


Norte: Practical recipes for 

these and many other delight- 

ful foods can be had by mail- 
ing the coupon below 


CO URBr ON 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
of California 

Dept. A-410, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me “Recipes 

with Raisins.” 
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leading Washing 
Machine Makers 


Sa e 
*UseRins 


CATARACT| ONE MINUTE 
=f 4 Ac ) 





This New Laundry Soap-dissolves completely - makes creamy lasting 
suds — perfect for every type of machine 


qh finest washing machine ever 
made can be hindered or helped by 
the kind of soap you use. That’s why 
these leading washing machine makers 
determined to find out what soap was 
the best for their machines. 

They made careful tests—by chemists, 
by laundry experts, by practical washer- 
women—and now they all agree—There 
is no soap like Rinso for washing 
machines! 

Read their own words: 


APEX says: “Our conviction is that the 
best partner Apex could find is 
Rinso.” 

BLUEBIRD says: “Every bit of it dis- 
solves so quickly that it is no trouble 
at ali to prepare. We believe Rinso 
gives a cl rt, whiter wash in less 
time than an her soap.” 

COFFIELD states 
riod equivalent t 


use, Rinso did not 
+1 1% . 
nac 


Tried out over a pe- 
seven years’ weekly 
corrode or injure 
the ine in any way.It can be 
used with absolute safety.” 
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GAINADAY writes: ‘“Rinso suds stand 
up permanently. They penetrate the 
water so that every garment is satu- 
rated with Rinso solution.” 


LAUN-DRY-ETTE writes: “We found 
no little soapy particles floating 
around in the water in our tests with 
Rinso as we did with some of the 
other soaps. Twelve minutes was the 
average operating period with Rinso 
and not a single article had to be 
hand -rubbed.” 

1900” CATARACT says: “In solution 
it permeates the water so evenly that 
its cleansing action reaches every 
garment.” 


ROTAREX writes: “We have tried out 
Rinso and other soaps—many of them 
good —in our machine, but for all 
round satisfaction we recommend 
Rinso.’’ 


SAVAGE says: “The right kind of soap- 
suds makes all the difference in the 
world in a washing machine. We have 
found that Rinso suds make the 
water soapy all through. They are 


rich in cleansing power and they last.”’ 
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certina, and you could almost hear the tune. 
So then Eric sat down with Mrs. Guilford by 
the side of him, and she took him under her 
wing—you can see that she considers him very 
young—and the Guilford girl sat on one side of 
her mother’s knees and acted just as cute! 
Honestly, I thought she was going to take her 
hair down once. And anyhow, Eric Glenmuir 
is on this ship at this very minute; and the last 
I saw of Mrs. Guilford she was looking for Mr. 
Noble; and I’m willing to bet you anything you 
like that she’s going to have Eric sit at her 
table, and oh, say, won’t he love it, Ethel? 
Won’t he just love it to death?” 

Thus Dot, racy, almost reckless in the 
excitement of her news. Indeed, they were 
both so wrapped up in what she was saying that 
neither of them noticed the faint rap on the 
panel, nor the slight noise of the handle of the 
door being turned. According to the old plan, 
Dot should have shot the bolt when she 
entered, but she had been so full of her story 
that she had forgotten this usual precaution. 
So now the door opened, and with the most 
matter-of-fact air in the world, the Startled 
Fawn entered with her pot of hot water and 
was right there between the two girls before 
either had a chance to move. Miss Waters 
first glanced at one, and then at the other, and 
immediately became more startled than ever: 
blinking her eyes as though she were seeing 
double and was trying to get her eyes back into 
focus again. But no matter how hard she 
blinked, the miracle remained; and finally she 
reached the point where she could no longer 
disbelieve the evidence of her own senses. 

“Oh, Miss Pennington . . . Miss Penning- 
ton . . .!’’ she squeaked, turning from one to 
the other, and quickly set her pot of hot water 
down before she dropped it. 

“Sh!” said Ethel, her finger on her lips, her 
other hand around Miss Waters’s wrist. 


OT did a more familiar thing—one of those 
actions so natural that it has become im- 
mortalized into a proverb. Now that the 
horse was out of the bag, she went and locked 
the door. 

It was Ethel who broke the silence. ‘Do 
you think we look alike, Miss Waters?” she 
asked, when Dot had returned to her side. 

“Never in all my life!” exclaimed the Startled 
Fawn, gazing from one to the other; and then, 
letting her voice die to a whisper: ‘‘Never . . 
ReVetmrere ) NEVEr=).".. .. 

“We're twins,” continued Ethel, trying to 
keep her legs from trembling. ‘And when I— 
when I decided to come on this cruise, my sister 
simply couldn’t bear to be separated from me— 
and so—well, she slipped in along with me—”’ 

“Vou see—we had never been separated 
before,’’ said Dot with anxious eagerness. 

“And if both of us couldn’t have come—”’ 

“Neither of us would—” 

As each girl talked, Miss Waters’s head 
turned and looked down at the speaker, her 
expression still that of one who has never . . 
NeVetseeme. Tever.~. =! 

“And we're really not taking up any more 
room than if only one had come—” 

“And we’re really not eating any more—” 

One by one, they gave her the arguments 
by which they had won themselves, and still 
Miss Waters gazed down upon them as though 
she had never heard tell of such a stupendous 
thing as this—no, not from the day she had 
been born! 

“But of course,” concluded Ethel sadly, “‘if 
you go and tell on us now, we shall both be 
disgraced as long as we live, and—”’ 

“Oh, Pm not going to tell on you.” 

“Y yu’re not?” 

“Indeed, I’m not!” 

They both hugged her together, her head 
rising grandly above theirs, like the old picture 
of a giraffe being attacked by two young lions. 
It was some little time before she could speak 
again in comparative comfort, but as soon as 
she had caught her breath, she began: 


“Why should I tell on you,” she asked, 
“when you’ve been so good to me, and others 
haven’t? Mr. Hessler told me himself how 
you went to him about the stockings and spoke 
to him about the other things. And you lent 
me your hat. And you bought me these 
beads . . .”’ Her next reason showed an un- 
expected shrewdness—that unexpected shrewd- 
ness which is in all girls, though few men know 
it. ‘‘And now, do you think I’m going out of 
my way and make trouble for you,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and put a feather in Mrs. Guilford’s 
cap, who has called me a thief, and would like 
to be as mean to you as she is to me, if she 
dared, just because you took that nice boy 
away from one of her daughters? No, indeed! 
I may be a thief! I may even be a shanghai— 
whatever a shanghai is!—and the first time I 
was ever called one in my life—but father 
always used to say to mother, ‘Mother, you 
stick by those who stick by you, and you'll 
never come out very far wrong in the end!’ ” 

“Then you won't tell?” Ethel eagerly 
insisted. 

“T don’t see why I should, Miss Pennington; 
do you? If you can fool the others—men like 
the purser, and the chief steward, and Mr. 
Gill, who has followed the sea all his life, why 
shouldn’t you be able to fool me, too? Besides, 
I’m never going as a stewardess again. It 
sounded all very well last winter to go and see 
the world. But I’ve seen all I want to—of the 
world, I mean. If the passengers were all like 
you, I wouldn’t care . . . And that young 
man who admires me in your hat so—the 
master-of-arms—he’s had enough of it, too. 
He’s through after this trip, the same as me.” 

“Ts he leaving because you are?” asked 
Ethel, smiling. 

“Well, it may be partly that,” hesitated the 
Fawn, “but he says there’s. not enough scope 
on a ship. He’s very ambitious, really; it’s 
quite wonderful to hear him talk. He had 
hoped, when he came on the cruise, that he 
might run into a diamond smuggler, or a bank 
thief with a satchel full of money, or something 
like that. So he could make a reputation, he 
says, and get a good job ashore. And for the 
first few days after we sailed, he fairly haunted 
the radio office. But now he has nothing to do 
in the evening but clean his revolver, and 
polish his: handcuffs, and slip them on his 
friends for a bit of fun; and tap them on the 
shoulder and say: ‘You’re wanted by the 
authorities, Miss. Now are you coming 
quietly, or are you going to struggle?’ ” 


“Do YOU struggle?” asked Ethel, interested, 
in spite of herself and her own troubles. 

The Startled Fawn blushed, her neck and 
wrists turning a deeper hue. ‘“‘He’s very strong, 


Miss,” she said, “and what with the hand-j; 


cuffs on, and being nervous of making a 
Moise we race 

“And you won’t tell Aim, of course,” said 
Ethel. 

“Tell him what, Miss?” 

“Why, about us being twins and coming on 
one ticket.” 

It seemed to Ethel that a reflective look 
appeared in the depths of Miss Waters’s eyes— 
an expression which seemed to say “I hadn’t 
thought of that,” but aloud she said quickly, 
and as though assuring herself as much as the 
others: 

“Oh, of course I wouldn’t tell Aim, Miss—he 
being the master-of-arms! Of course, I 
wouldn’t!”’ 

She left soon afterward, and when the door 
had been shut and locked behind her, Ethel 
and Dot looked at each other. 

“Saved for a little while, anyhow,” said 
Ethel, breaking the silence. 

“T don’t see how I forgot that darned door,” 
said Dot contritely, “and yet in a way I’m 
glad it’s over, too. Miss Waters was pretty 
sure to find out sooner or later, and now that 
she’s on our side, I think we’re safer, really, 
than we were before, don’t you?” 
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The warning siren had long since been blown, 
and now the throbbing of the Princess told 
them that the land of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies would soon disappear in the 
gathering darkness, and that new scenes and 
glorious adventures were waiting for them 
ahead. They were both kneeling on the desk, 
looking out of the port-hole, each busy with 
her own thoughts, when the dinner bugle blew. 

“Oh, who’s going down tonight?” asked Dot, 
as though she had only just thought of it. 

“T am,” said Ethel with unaccustomed firm- 
ness, and off the desk she got. 

“You had dinner with Eric last night, you 
know,” said Dot, looking accusingly down at 
her. 

“T know I did. And you had dinner with 
Bob. And you had them both on the train all 
afternoon. It’s my turn tonight.” ; 

“T’m sure you needn’t be cross about it,” 
said Dot, getting off the desk, too. 

“Tm not a bit cross about it, only it seems so 
strange for you to ask, as if there could be any 
question about it.” As though to emphasize 
the absence of question she slipped her dress off 
and opened the wardrobe. “TI think I’ll wear 
the Paisley silk,” she said, and a moment later 
the mysteries had begun. 

“You'll have them both tonight,” said Dot 
after a lengthy silence. 

“Ves; I suppose I shall.” 

“T don’t believe that either one will leave 
you alone with the other.” 

“No; I hardly suppose they will.” 

There was another extended silence, Dot 
fidgeting as Ethel continued to work upon the 
living picture which was presently to be shown 
to two young critics. 

“Ethel . . .” she said then. 

“Mmm?” 

“Which one shall you favor?” 

“Eric, I suppose—if I favor either.” 


“You mustn’t do it enough to make Bob. 


mad,” said Dot anxiously. ‘You know, you 
wouldn’t want me to make Eric mad in the 
morning, so that he stayed away from you for 
the rest of the cruise.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Ethel evenly. “I don’t 
expect to make anybody mad.” 

“But you said you’d favor Eric.” 

“Well . aS much as Ji icans 
when we’re dancing, or something like that, I 
shall let him see that I like him; and of course 
I like Bob, too, only I shall keep him—well— 
more practical.” 

“It’s pretty hard sometimes—to keep them 
practical,” said Dot in a faint, still voice. 


Ethel didn’t answer that directly, having” 


reached one of those moments in front of the 
mirror which require concentration, but when 
she stepped back, her head on one side, to view 
the result, she smiled at her reflection in the 
glass, partly perhaps with approval, and 
partly because of something else. 

“T think it will be easier, myself, with two 
than with one; don’t you?” she asked. 

“For a little while, maybe,” said Dot, “but 
in the end I’ve generally noticed that when 
there are two, it nearly always makes both more 
desperate than when there is only one.” 


ET as Ethel entered the dining-room of the 
Princess a few minutes later, there didn’t 
seem to be anything desperate in the air. Bob 
was waiting for her at the Schuylers’ table, and 
at the far end of the room she saw the back of 
Eric’s head between the two Guilford girls. 
“That’s Mrs. Guilford’s work,” thought 
Ethel, instinct helping her. 
where he can’t see me. Of course, she doesn’t 
dream for a moment how much we saw of each 
other in Cairo.”’ This reflection was followed 
by another, less amusing. “I hope she doesn’t 
tell him about my being in Luxor. But no,” 
she added, instinct probably aiding her again, 
“whatever else the Guilfords may talk about 
to Eric, they’ll never start chatting about me!” 
It was an exciting dinner, especially toward 
the end. For one thing, Bob had a triumphant 
manner of proprietorship which seemed to 
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warm him like wine, and Peter was as nice as 
he could be, and so was Peter’s wife. They sat 
longer than usual—so long that most of the 
others were gone before they were through, 
the Guilfords being among the last to go. It 
was amusing, that. At the head of the depart- 
ing group was Mrs. Guilford, making grandly 
for the dining-room door as though nothing in 
the world could stop her—a tug-boat swathed 
in black silk, towing three vessels behind her, 
two light yachts in gala dress with all their 
flags flying, and a masculine-looking cutter with 
tall spars. As she passed the Schuylers’ table, 
Mrs. Guilford smiled at Peter and his wife, but 
didn’t reduce her speed in the least degree; if 
anything, put on more steam. The light 
yachts passed next, dipping their colors and 
likewise pausing not. But when the cutter 
hove alongside, it signalled something to the 
yacht ahead and stopped as though the tow- 
line had broken. The next moment Mr. Eric 
Glenmuir had drawn a chair from a neighbor- 
ing table and had seated himself at Ethel’s 
shoulder, gravely taking two walnuts from his 
pocket and sending the steward for nut- 
erackers. 

“T thought I’d like to finish my dinner here,” 
he said, blandly smiling to all and sundry. 
‘“‘None of you minds, I hope?” ~~ ~~~. 

It would have done you good if you could 
have seen Master Bob’s expression! Or better 
yet, if you could have seen Mrs: Guilford’s 
when she turned around at the dining-room 
door and saw what she had lost from the end of 
her,tow-line! . 

OT was right. For the rest of the evening, 
neither Eric nor Bob would leave Ethel 
alone with the other. It was only while they 
were dancing that either could get in a word 
with the least semblance of privacy. And you 
know how it is when you are dancing with other 
couples all around you, to say nothing of a 
border of wall-flowers around the room, 
watching the move-of every eyebrow. In sur- 
roundings like those, you can’t very well begin 
complaining about the presence of undesirable 
persons, or grow eloquent, or indignant, or try 
to impress a demure young lady by severity of 
demeanor. All you can do is to murmur a few 
words now and then; and they of such a nature 
that they can be answered by dreamy glances. 

“Shan’t I ever have a chance to see you 
alone?” murmured Eric during the last dance 
of the evening—a dance which Bob was 
frowningly watching from the doorway that 
led from the ball-room. 

“Would you like to?” she breathed. 

“Would I like to!” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, and as 
though by common consent did a tender little 
waltz step. 

“Listen, then,” she whispered, having been 
working on the problem for the last half-hour. 
“Tomorrow morning, at ten o’clock, I’ll meet 
you down on F deck, near where the man goes 
up to get into the crow’s nest.” 

Dot quite approved of this when she heard it. 

“It’s been awful,” said poor Ethel, almost 
looking haggard. ‘And it would be just as 
bad for you tomorrow. One watches the other 
like a cat watching a mouse; and of course I 
can’t send Bob away because of you, and you 
wouldn’t be able to send Eric away because of 
me. So in the morning, when you’ve had your 
breakfast, you take Bob up on B deck, and I'll 
keep Eric down on F deck, and we'll see how 
that works out.” 

Ethel hadn’t been down on F deck long the 
following morning, first walking and. then 
sitting by Eric’s side, when she gradually, 
uneasily, became aware that she was being 
looked at more closely than normal cir- 
cumstances required. 

“I suppose it’s a guilty conscience,” she 
thought. “It’s probably because I seldom 
ae down here, and Eric’s a new man on the 
ship.” 

That may have accounted for part of it; 


‘and then again, which Ethel didn’t know, 
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while he had been waiting for her, Eric had 
tipped the steward to put two steamer chairs 
in a cosy corner between the rear hatch and a 
stairway, a sheltered nook which hadn’t been 
occupied by chairs before. It was an ideal 
place, sunny, warm, and free from drafts, but 
naturally every one who used the stairs glanced 
with more or less interest at this young couple 
who seemed to think the upper decks were 
well forgotten as long as they could be by 
themselves. 

Ethel tried to subdue her growing nervous- 
ness, especially when the master-of-arms came 
clumping down the stairs, looking as though on 
business bent. He was more serious-faced than 
usual, seemed to tower higher and bulk wider, 
and as he walked past, nodding slightly at her, 
Ethel noticed the flare of his coat at the hip. 

“That's his revolver that he cleans every 
night,” she thought, and could almost hear the 
hand-cuffs jingling. A few minutes later he 
reappeared, and went clumping back up the 
stairs. 

You mustn’t think that Ethel and Eric were 
silent all this time. He was telling her one of 
his Nile experiences, and from time to time 
she said “No!” “Imagine it!” or “I love 
that!” but these were merely mechanical. Her 
interest was more concerned with those who 
walked slowly past, and slowly looked at her— 
and walked around the deck to come and look 
once more. . 

“Good Lord!” she breathed once, “here he 
comes again!” 


This referred to the clumping step of the 


master-of-arms making his second descent of 
the stairway. “Yes, sir,” sighed Ethel, “he’s 
just about had time to go up to B deck and 
make sure that Dot was there.” 

For the ‘second time he disappeared, and 
Ethel wasn’t far from feeling feverish as she 
heard herself making polite responses to Eric’s 
story. 

“What a blessing that his voice is soothing!” 
she thought once. “If he had the least rasp in 
it, I think I’d scream!” 


Iz WAS shortly after this that she saw Aunt 

Phoebe slowly walking and coquettishly 
listening to Mr. Smith. Yet this, too, was 
natural enough, because F deck was not only 
Aunt Phoebe’s deck; it was Mr. Smith’s as 
well. 

“TI wonder what he’s telling her,” thought 
Ethel, her uneasiness growing. “I’ll give her a 
look if I can catch her eye.” 

But Aunt Phoebe’s eye wasn’t to be caught 
so easily. She and Mr. Smith stopped at the 
rail, he still talking, evidently urging, and 
Aunt Phoebe looking more troubled now than 
coquettish. Neither of them had seen Ethel. 
Mr. Smith’s back was toward her, and Aunt 
Phoebe was far too interested in his words to 
be turning around to see who was in the steamer 
chairs. 

“I wonder what he’s ‘telling her,” thought 
Ethel again, the fidgets running over her. 
Finally she could stand it no longer. “Just a 
minute, please,” she interrupted Eric, jumping 
up. ‘“There’s my aunt over there. You won’t 
mind, will you?” “ 

He would have arisen, too, but she pressed 
her hand down on his shoulder. 

“No; I won’t be long,” she said, and a few 
moments later she was standing at the rail by 
Aunt Phoebe’s side. 

“Pardon me, Aunt Phoebe,” she said, 
interrupting again, “but can I speak to you for 
a few minutes?” é 

The older woman excused herself to Mr. 
Smith with charming grace. “A beautiful 
day, isn’t it,” she said. “I'll see you again,” 
and then, looking very romantic for her age in 
her cape and ribbons, she moved along with 
Ethel until they came to a deserted place by 
the rail. 

“The more I see that man, the less I trust 
him,” said Ethel, stopping. ‘What is it that 
he’s always hanging around for? What is it 
that he wants to know?” 
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BB coc crete 


| Copyright 1924, Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


/ 4 Log lls Le Beauty of color and perfection of design reveal 
jl Se their true glory when framed in a background 





“The Long-life Enamel of woodwork finished with Vitralite, che Long- 
Vitralite color card, sample panel, and names of Life Enamel. In white or tints, it 1s guaranteed 
eee a nage three years, inside or outside, whether it be 
by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. . . 
used to decorate a palace or to paint a chair. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 79 'Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Nol asses Raisin 


Bran Muffins 








HREE foods that are good for 
you! Can you think of a more deli- 
cious combination? This isthe simple, 
quick way these muffins are made in 


the South: 


Dissolve two teaspoons cooking soda 
(or bicarbonate of soda) in 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. Add 3 cups sour 
milk, and then 3 cups whole wheat 
flour and 3 cups bran. Now add 1 cup 
seeded raisins and bake in moulds — 
your favorite shapes—in a slow oven. 


Pure molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk 
it is rich in calcium; like spinach it is 
rich in iron, 

You will find that Brer Rabbit has 
thatold-time, tantalizing flavor you’ve 
been wanting. It comes in two grades 
— Gold Label, for table use and fancy 
cooking; Green Label, a slightly 
stronger flavored molasses for general 
cooking. 


Brer* 


Rabbit 


Molasses ' 
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Free Recipe Book: Your family will 
ask for more Brer Rabbit dishes. Send 
to Dept. S-1, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 
Book of delicious molasses recipes. 


Two grades— 
Gold Label and 
Green Label 
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The Beauty Prize 


It was probably the form of the question 
which made Aunt Phoebe bridle and brought 
a flush around the bottom of her cheeks. True 
to character, however, she temporized at first. 

“What is it that he wants to know?” she 
repeated. = 

“Yes. It must be something pretty im- 
portant to make him keep following you around 
so. It’s something about Dad, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know that it’s altogether because of 
your father that Mr. Smith keeps—er—paying 
his attentions to me,” said Aunt Phoébe, the 
flush spreading on her cheeks, “but anyhow, 
I’m not going to hide away from him.” And 
speaking with that significance which is never 
so rich as when used by the simple-minded, she 
added, “‘There’s been altogether too much of 
that in this family.” 

“Too much of what?” 

“Hiding away!” was the grim rejoinder. 

“Why, Aunt Phoebe!” protested Ethel, con- 
science-stricken in a moment, “what—what 
do you mean?” 


T WASN’T Ethel and Dot, though, that 

Aunt Phoebe had in her mind. It was some- 
thing deeper than that. 

“T'll tell you what I mean,” she said, appar- 
ently growing grimmer every minute. ‘When 
your father first went to Milford—this was 
before you were born—he went there because 
he wanted to hide himself; and no one ever 
knew where he had come from—no one, I mean, 
but me.” ; 

“But why did he want to hide himself?” 

“For the same reason that all men want to 
hide themselves—because he had made a 
dreadful mistake in his life!” 

A flood of old fears swept around Ethel. 
“Something that he could have been arrested 
for?”’ she breathed. 

“Well, [hate to say that,” said Aunt Phoebe, 
evidently relenting, “but if ke couldn’t have 
been arrested for it, at least—weéll—your 
mother—she could have been arrested for it! 
Arrested a dozen times over!”” 

Ethel’s heart sank. This was worse than 
anything she had dreamed. A father with a 


tarnished record would be bad enough—but a — 


mother—! 

“Aunt Phoebe!” she pleaded. “Surely you 
must be mistaken!’ 

“You think so? Ha! When I tell you the 
money she stole—to the very penny?” 

“And that’s what Mr. Smith wants to 
know?” asked Ethel after a pause.‘“—Whether 
she’s the one?” : 

“Ves!” 

“But of course you’ll never tell him.” 

Aunt Phoebe was slow to answer, her eyes on 
the past with an angry gleam which Ethel had 
never seen in her aunt before. “At least I 
haven’t told him yet, have I?” she replied at 
last. 

Mrs. Parker came along and stopped then, 
and Aunt Phoebe welcomed her with an air of 
relief. 

“T declare,” she said, looking along the deck, 
“Mr. Smith will think I’m never coming back.” 

Ethel stopped at the rail alone a minute or 
two after the two older women had. gone— 
stopped to let the breeze blow on her, as 
though it might blow her sadness away. She 
looked out over the waves, but what she was 
really seeing was her house of cards about to 
topple over—the end of happiness—the end of 
everything. 

The end of everything, yes, and Eric first of 
all. Her thoughts dwelt on that, hovering, 
brooding, and to understand her next reflection 
you must understand that the thing she needed 
more than anything else in the world just then 
was sympathy ... a tender smile that 
would help to soothe the ache in her heart . . . 
a strong arm on which she could lay her hand, if 
only for a little while. 

“Anyhow,” she thought, “I haven’t lost him 
yet—and till I do—!” 

She went back to him. At her approach he 
was on his feet in an instant, and tucked her 





* Served with cream or rich milk Grape-Nuts gives you in most delicious form the essentials ofa well-balanced ration 


eep your human house in order 


If you want to keep on having to patch your human 
house—keep on eating the wrong things. 





A PROMINENT DENTIST says 
this about Grape-Nuts: 


“Soft foods that can be swal- 
lowed without enough chewing 
cause much ofthe modern tooth 
and digestive trouble. 


“Such foods lodge in the in- 
terstices of the teeth causing 
ferments which the mouth 
glands, through lack of exercise, 
are too sluggish to counteract. 


“IT believe that the form of 
Grape-Nuts is particularly for- 
tunate in that it makes proper 
chewing a pleasant necessity.’ 


Back of the thousands of doc- 
tors and dentists who are inter- 
ested in what you eat are the 
biological chemists who are de- 
voting their lives to find out 
just what it is you need. ~ 


The government, women’s 
clubs, schools, dietitians, all are 
fighting against malnutrition. 


One out of three persons in 
this country—rich and poor 
alike—is a victim of malnutri- 
tion—due not to lack of food 
but to the wrong kind of food. 


Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 





If you want to get and keep your human house in 
order—eat foods your body can digest and transform 


into nourishment. 


In this delicious food is nourishment you need in the 
form your body can digest 


T least one-third of your nourishment 
should come from the carbohydrates 
—the great source from which you daily 


renew your strength and vitality. 


But the carbohydrates should be pre- 
pared right to meet the needs of your 
body. Otherwise they may fail to give 
you the nourishment you need and they 
may be producing instead the poisons and 
acids that give rise to so many physical ills. 


Three-fourths carbohydrates— 


dextrinized ! 


Three-fourths of the content of Grape- 
Nuts (made from wheat and malted bar- 
ley) are the precious carbohydrates— 
dextrinized—scientifically broken down 
into the form that will yield the greatest 


amount of nourishment to your body. 


Free—Sample Offer 


Send today for four of the individual packages— 
free. Enough Grape-Nuts for four nourishing 
breakfasts. Free offer also includes book of 101 
delicious recipes selected from 80,000 prepared by 
housewives who regularly serve Grape-Nuts. 
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Even if you have abused your body with 
difficult foods, you can digest Grape- 
Nuts easily. 


Daily renews your strength 
and vitality 


There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in 
form or taste. It will be a revelation to 
you. Delicious crisp kernels that invite 
thorough chewing—the first step toward 
sound digestion. You willlike Grape-Nuts. 


Served with milk or cream Grape-Nuts 
gives you just the nourishment you need. 
Eat it every day and see what a difference 
it makes in the way you feel. 


All grocers have Grape-Nuts. Hotels 
and restaurants serve it in individual 
packages of a single portion, 
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Candlesticks 
pair $65 


Bouillon Cups 
each $15 





£ 


Bread and Butter 





Plates,each $11.50 a =) Cc ee () Te . I 4 : 


Service Plates 
each $48 


Dessert Knives 
¥% doz. $20 


Dessert Forks 
¥4 doz. $20 





|Past in line, beautifully propor- 
tioned, Edgeworth’s charm is re- 
flected in every piece—candlesticks, 
tea service, spoons, knives, forks. 
Passing fancies can affect neither its 


beauty nor its value. 


Edgeworth is a sterling silver 
dinner service designed and finished 


by master craftsmen. Because of its 


Note the charm 
of the delicate 
ornamentation 





dainty yet substantial charm, it is 
adapted to surroundings of elegance 
or to the smaller house or apartment. 


And it is very moderately priced. 


Gorham’s supremacy as “America’s 
leading silversmiths for 90 years’’ is ad- 
mirably shown by Edgeworth. Stop at 
your jeweler’s and ask to see this and 
other fine Gorham products. 


GORHAM 


NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


Gorham Silver Polish makes the care of silver easy 
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The Beauty Prize 


rug around her as though he loved to do it and 
wished he could go on doing it all day long. 
While he was thus bent over, she smiled up at 
him—a depth, a wistfulness in her eyes which 
had never been there before. 

“You beautiful thing!’ he whispered. 

It took them both some time to return to 
normal, and then they chatted of this and that 
—bits of talk broken by widening pauses, dur- 
ing which they sometimes looked at each other 
and sometimes seemed afraid to look. 

Before going up to lunch they went to the 
stern of the boat to see the machinery that 
steered the Princess, this being housed in a 
building of its own. Through the windows 
they watched the eager pistons pushing back- 
ward and forward in answer to the lightest 
touch of the helmsman five hundred feet 
away—watched the turning quadrant pulling 
the anchor chains—marveled at the continuous 
effort’required to keep the ship on a straight 
course. 

“You'd think we were turning all the time, 
the way the anchor’s moving,” said Ethel. 

“No,” said Eric. ‘You can see from the 
wake how straight we’re going.” 


‘THEY went to look at the wake, leaning over 
the rear rail, screened by the steerage room 
from the rest of the ship. There is a fascina- 
tion, something hypnotic, in watching the 
wake of any steamer: the tumbled excitement 
of the water, the light-colored path that marks 
the course of the ship and reaches back as far 
as the eye can discern. ; 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!” said Ethel in a low 
voice. 

They were standing very near, so near indeed 
that her shoulder touched his arm. 

‘Wonderful, yes,”’ said Eric, who had been 
watching her while she had been watching the 
water, ‘but not half so wonderful as you.” 
His hand closed over her fingers. “I love you,” 
he said, and the next moment—neither could 
have told you how it happened—his arm was 
around her. He strained her to him, but hold- 
ing her head far back, she wouldn’t be kissed. 

“T love you,” he said again. 

Still in his arms she looked at him, wistful 
and sad. “Perhaps,” she said at last. 

“What do you mean—‘perhaps’?” 

“Vow ll see,” was all she would tell him. 

Approaching footsteps were heard near the 
steerage house, and Ethel and Eric immediately 
became two figures standing side by side at the 
rail, looking at the troubled water below. 

They went up a few minutes later, and Ethel 
found Dot waiting in the stateroom. 

“T always told-you that Aunt Phoebe hated 
us,” said Dot, after Ethel had told her what the 
older woman had said—repeating everything 
except Aunt Phoebe’s reference to their 
mother, and queerly finding that she couldn’t 
bring herself to mention that. ‘Sounds hard 
to believe, though, that Dad ever stole any- 
thing, if that’s what she means—though of 
course the more you think it over, the more 
plainly you can see that he was hiding.” 

Again Ethel was on the point of telling the 
rest of Aunt Phoebe’s story, and again she 
found that somehow she couldn’t. 

‘Was the master-of-arms up on B deck this 
morning?” she asked instead. 

“Ves,” said Dot thoughtfully. “I think he 
walked past once or twice. Why?” 

“Because that’s what he did to me down on 
F deck: walked past once or twice. And I 
thought—you know—I thought he was watch- 
ing me when I wasn’t looking.” 

“And the Guilfords are nearly crazy,” said 
Dot, dispirited for once. ‘They smile at Bob 
and Peter and every one else around me, but 
they look at me—you know—as though I 
weren’t nice.” 

It was a sad talk—so different from the high 
hopes with which they had embarked on their 
sixty-five golden, glorious days on foreign seas 
and shores. 

“Doesn’t look as though it could last much 
longer, does it?” asked Ethel. 
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Le the ceramic world, Bone China has occupied 
a pinnacle position for 50 years. Its body is 
composed largely of the ash of calcined bones, 
giving it a smoothness and density of texture 
peculiar to itself—besides lessening its fragility 
and increasing its durability. Colors and enamels 
used in ornamentation take on added brilliancy 
when applied to Bone China. 

BONE CHINA is the discovery of tireless early 
nineteenth-century English potters. It is one of 
England’s greatest contributions to the field of 
art—and Royal Doulton is English Bone China 
in perfection. 

THE BEST SHOPS in the United States and 
Canada where chinaware is sold carry Royal 
Doulton Bone China. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry “The Strathmore” design (illustrated) 
please inform us. 

A SHORT STORY OF ROYAL DOULTON in 
booklet form will interest you. Write for 
“Doulton Series A.” 
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Cool and smooth with graceful finger tips—these hands can be yours 


NOWADAYS == 


EVERY WOMAN can have hands so 
pretty she is proud to show them 


Yio can easily make your 
hands so pretty you will want 
people to notice them instead of 
shrinking from their glances. 


Every single thing you need to 
transform your finger tips and 
then keep them lovely all the time, 
has been perfected by a famous 
specialist. 

Even that bothersome question of 
the way to keep the cuticle nice has 
been solved. Of course it is not cut- 
ting. You discovered long ago that 
only made the skin grow back coarse 
and lumpy, and pushing it back leaves 
all the old dead skin around the nail. 

It is a safe liquid—Cutex—that 
loosens the uneven skin and those 
hideous little white shreds, so you 
actually get rid of the dead, superfluous 
skin. After using it you rinse your 
fingers and wipe them, leaving your 
cuticle just the way you want it—thin, 
soft and fresh looking and quite, quite 
even all around the nail. 


With Cutex Cuticle Remover come 
directions exactly how to use it, 
a smooth little Cutex orange stick 
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and a roll of sterile absorbent cotton. 


Four splendid Cutex Polishes 


Now for the finishing touch that 
makes the nails lustrous like the in- 
side of a rosy sea-shell. Choose one of 
the four splendid Cutex polishes. 


Cutex Powder Polish in a metal box that 
shakes out, gives a delicate pink lustre 
almost instantly. 


Cutex Liquid Polish gives the nails a bril- 
liant polish that lasts a whole week. 


Cutex Cake Polish is velvet-smooth, in the 
solid form some women prefer. 


Cutex Paste Polish is a soft pink paste that 
gives the nails a soft glowing finish. 


You can get each Cutex article separately for 
only 35c at drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and chemist shops 
in England. Or there are charming Cutex 
sets containing different assortments of all 
these things for 60c, $1.00, $1.50, or $3.00. 


Special Introductory Offer—Fill out this 
coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or stamps 
for the Introductory Set containing trial sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address 


Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New. 


York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. L-10. 
200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 





* 


Northam Warren, Dept. L-10. 
114 West 17th Street, New York 


Cutex for six manicures. 


with 12 cents 


today 


Street 


(or P. O. box) 
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The Beauty Prize 


“That’s what Dve just been thinking.” 

“But as long as it does—!”’ 

“Oh, Ethel! That’s just what I’ve been 
thinking, too!” 

They entwined at that, taking courage each 
from the other, and then Dot started to dress 
for lunch. 

“Tf we can get to Haifa all right,” she said, 
brushing away, “I think we can make it last 
a few days more anyway.” 

“Howe” 

“Well, you know Eric doesn’t really belong 
to the cruise. He’s only taken passage to 
Havre, and of course that doesn’t include a 
side-trip to Jerusalem. So when we get to 
Haifa, I can take our cruise ticket and go to 
Jerusalem with the Schuylers; and if you want 
to, you can stay down at Haifa with Eric; and 
go to Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee, and 
places like that. I don’t see how anything 
dangerous can happen with one of us up in 
Jerusalem and the other one staying down here 
on the ship, do you?” 

A sound like a muffled sob arose from Ethel. 

‘“What’s the matter, dear?” asked Dot, 
quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know . . 

“What seems awful?” 

“Going around to Jerusalem, and Nazareth, 
and places like that, and all the time fooling 
people the way we are.” 

“But don’t you think it would be more awful 
to get caught? You remember why Bob broke 
off with the Guilford girl, don’t you? Because 
she was deceitful! And as soon as he-finds 
Outre. Somes 

Ethel had still deeper depths to draw from, 
knowing all that Aunt Phoebe had told her. 

“T know, dear. I know,” she sighed. “It’s 
just the same with me.” 


. Seems awful.” 


So THE next morning, when the Princess 

dropped anchor at Haifa, as soon as the 
special train had left for Jerusalem, Ethel and 
Eric went ashore in one of the row-boats that 
were bobbing up and down at the foot of the 
well-nigh deserted gangway. : 

At first Ethel was inclined to be dull- 
hearted, but it didn’t take her long to see that 
she must fight that off. 

“I might-as well be found out already, as 
act as if I had,’’ she told herself. 

After that she braced up, and was soon 
warming herself in the glow of Eric’s admira- 
tion. “Yes, sir,” she thought. “I’m going to 
have three happy days now if I never have 
another.” 

On that first day, Eric hired a car and they 
went to the Sea of Galilee. It was a beautiful 
road through a beautiful country—much of it 


along the side of one of those fruitful vales — 


which are mentioned in the Bible, craggy 
heights above and fertile fields below—heights 
and fields both starred with millions of scarlet 
anemones as large as poppies. Even the names 
of the places they passed seemed to add to the 
wonder of the day. 


There was Joshua’s Mount, for instance, — 


with a chapel to mark the place from which the 
chariot had descended. There was the Pool 
of Kishon and the Vale of Zebulon, At 
Cana, where the first miracle took place, they 
stopped, and while Eric bought some miniature 
wine-jars for souvenirs, Ethel acquired a lace 
centerpiece with threads nearly as fine as a 
spider’s web. At Nazareth they stopped again, 
and after they had visited Mary’s Grot and the 
site of Joseph’s work-ship, Eric bought a pair 
of candlesticks made of native olive-wood, 
while Ethel purchased a set of post-cards and 
hastily addressed them to friends in Milford. 
These having been mailed, they took the road 
again, arriving at Tiberius in time for a late 
lunch: the chief dish being a platter of fish 
which had just been caught in the same waters 
where Peter cast his nets. From Tiberius they 
went to Capernaum, and there Ethel dabbled 
her hands in the Sea of Galilee and picked up 
stones from the shore for souvenirs. All this 
was wonderful enough, but when you consider 
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It so happens that the above is not a 
ledger sheet from a Chinese laundry. It 
is a reproduction of the back label on a 
Listerine bottle as sold in China. Lister- 
tne 1s distributed the world over. Branch 
laboratories are maintained in Canada, 
France, Spain and Mexico. 
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N China, as you probably know, the 
doctor receives his fee for keeping 
you well. When you get sick, his 

fees stop until you are on your feet 
again. 


This method has been followed for 
centuries—the oldest method of pre- 
ventive medication. 


Modern methods suggest the system- 
atic use of a safe, effective antiseptic 
that will guard you against infection 
and the many illnesses that follow. 


Listerine, the safe antiseptic, serves 
ideally this way. Used regularly as a 
mouth wash and gargle it proves an 
effective barrier against most of the 
more common germ diseases. 


Have Listerine handy in your nome 
and encourage your family to cultivate 





~The safe antiseptic 


the systematic habit of using it. Many 
illnesses can be avoided in this way. 


When you feel that first dry hitch 
in your throat on swallowing, which 
is the danger signal of sore throat, let 
Listerine guard you against more seri- 
GUS EOUDIES: dey Rance Miginietee Mee 


Sore throat is a nuisance and usually 
comes at just the time you want to 
feel your best. By making Listerine 
a regular part of your daily toilet 
routine, you can usually avoid sore 
throat and often save yourself incon- 
venience and discomfort. 


Listerine has dozens of other uses. 
Please read carefully the circular that 
comes with each bottle. — Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louts, 


Cl. “Sie . 
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Does your dinner gong rin 


trouble for 
your gums 


HE CHANCES are that it does. 

For today the summons to a meal 
is in most cases a summons to eat 
sott food. 

True —delicious food. But soft! 
For it’s the smoothest pudding, the 
flakiest pastry, the creamiest sauce 
—in short, the most velvety concoc- 
tion—that we esteem most highly. 

All this is pleasing to our palates, 
but what about our teeth and gums? 


It robs them of work and stimulation. 
It deprives our gums of the healthy 
massage that keeps them firm and 
sound. 

That is why people who eat soft 
food should see that their gums re- 
ceive regular stimulation. One way 
to accomplish this is through the use 
of Ipana Tooth Paste. For Ipana is 
a tooth paste that stimulates the gums 
as well as cleans the teeth. 


How IPANA keeps the gums in health 


Under years of soft food and under- 
stimulation, it is not surprising that 
gums should become soft, logy and 
congested. “Pink toothbrush” is the 
visible evidence that your gums are 
weakening. If your toothbrush shows 
pink,” you should begin to care for 
your gums at once, 
Ordinary methods of care 
not sufficient 

Dentists now rccognize that it is just as 
important to keep our gums hard and firm 
as it is to keep our teeth clean and white, 
That is why thousands of practitioners 
have adopted Ipana in their practice and 
prescribe it to their patients. Many have 


written us that a daily massage of the gums 
with Ipana, after the regular brushing, has 


IPANA’ 


TOOTH PASTE 
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proved a splendid aid in the treatment of 
stubborn cases of bleeding gums. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an anti- 
septic and hemostatic known and trusted 
by dentists the country over. Dentists 
use ziratol after extraction, to allay the 
bleeding of the wound and to help restore 
the gums to their normal tonicity. Its 
presence in Ipana gives Ipana the power 
to aid in the healing of soft, under- 
nourished gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannot fail to note the improvement. 
And you will be delighted with its grit- 
free consistency, its delicious flavor and 
its clean taste, 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Sor ten days, will be sent gladly 
af you will forward coupon below. 










BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. F-10 
42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
| tion on my part. 
Nome 262-023 — 2 eee ono eee 
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the roadway scenes as well—the native 
villages; the bullocks drawing wooden plows in 
the fields—bent branches of trees, with strips 
of iron nailed on for plow-shares; the shepherd 
boys playing their pipes on the hillside; the 
caravans of camels, each led by a picturesque 
native seated on a donkey not ¢o large as him- 
seli) ara 

On their way back to Haifa, snug in the rear 
seat of the car, Ethel’s hand lay at rest in 
Eric’s nearly all the way. It was twilight when 
they reached the harbor, and evening had come 
by the time they were back on the ship. The 
Princess was so deserted that it might have 
belonged to them—there were scarcely a dozen 
in the dining-room that night, for instance— 
and after dinner Ethel and Eric went out on the 
deck, and looked at the lights on the shore and 
the stars in the sky, and dreamed of the 
Crusaders and the Saracens; and everything 
was so peaceful and beautiful that Ethel felt 
she had arrived at an hour of her life to be 
marked with a golden letter, and never to be 
forgotten as long as she had the breath of life 
within her. 

“Tf only Dot hadn’t come—!” she found her- 
self thinking once. 

But that was a selfish thought, promptly to 
be pushed down as soon as it arose in her mind. 
Yet more than once that evening it lifted its 
head again. 

If only Dot hadn’t come, how different 
everything might have been! ae 

“Still,” thought Ethel, “she could probably 
think the same thing about me.” 


"| ‘HE next morning they went to Acre, engag- 

ing the same car which they had used the 
day before. The first part of the run was over 
the sands of the shore, and there Ethel saw a 
strange thing. By some optical illusion the sea 


seemed higher than the land—a sea incredibly - 


blue and dotted by sailing ships that made one 
think of great swans with wings outstretched 
to catch the breeze. She was looking at these 
when, between the car and the water, a caravan 
of camels plodding their way toward Haifa 
came into view, each camel heavily laden with 
boxes balanced across its back, its long neck 
upward curved, its head swaying from side to 
side as it walked, a picture of patience that 
reminded her of dimly remembered parables, 
a picture of antiquity nearly as old as mankind 
itself, 

At Acre they visited the fortifications, the 
waves still beating against the walls as they 
had beaten for hundreds of years. Here other 
pictures were taken: Ethel in a gun embrasure; 
Ethel by the side of an old cannon; Ethel 
perched upon a parapet. The mosque was 


visited next, and here another strange thing _ 


happened. They crossed the tesselated court- 
yard, and at the entrance of the mosque they 
came to a lot of old shoes outside. 

“Visitors have to put these overshoes on,” 
said Eric, trying to find a pair that would fit 
him. 

Ethel had no trouble in slipping her feet 
into a pair, but Eric was still trying, hopping 
around and stamping his weight into the 
largest pair he could find, when a line of native 
worshippers came out of the mosque in 
stockinged feet, and it immediately became 
apparent that these were their shoes that had 
been laying around the entrance. Frowns, 
pantomimic explanations, baksheesh and smiles 
at once became the order of the day—frowns 
from the owner of the footgear that Eric had 
appropriated, smiles from the young Moham- 
medan who found his slippers on Ethel. 
It was a small incident, but a happy one, 
another of those things that are stored away 
in memory, to be taken out in later days. 

They went down into the town and took pic- 
tures, and hadn’t got far when they guessed 
that the story of the shoes had preceded 
‘them—smiles and excited talk greeting them 
nearly everywhere they went. Then in the 
late afternoon, back to Haifa and the Princess, 
where another peaceful, dreamy evening 
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Look at this Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. First, notice the hole 
in the handle. A hook is furnished with every Pro-phy-lac-tic, to 
hang the brush upon. Second, each brush is marked with a sym- 
bol, so that you always know your own individual Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Third, the handle is curved, and the end tapered and beveled, so 

- that it will reach behind ait teeth. Fourth, each brush is marked 
hard, medium, or soft, so you can always get the kind of bristles 
you want. Fifth, bristle tufts are arranged to fit the curve of the 
jaw—the Pro-phy-lac-tic shape. Sixth, the large end tuft reaches 
and cleans the backs of the back teeth and the inner surfaces of 
all teeth. Seventh, remember 
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Q MARKED WITH ONE OF THESE IDENTIFYING 
TA@ 3 MOR SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH RUNG ON 11S HOOK 


REG IW US. PAT. OF F. DRIES QUICKLY AND AQNAYS HAS {TS OWN PLACE. 


These features were originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
Made in America by Americans. You can now buy a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush in any civilized community in the world. You should 
use a Pro-phy-lac-tic. It saves your teeth by really cleaning, and not 
merely brushing them. Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prices in the United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby 25c. 
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Beautiful floors now require 
the least work 


For years people put up with inferior floor 
finishes that scratched easily, wore out 
quickly, and had to be done over frequently. 
Then they learned of Old English Wax and 
found they could have not only the most 
beautiful floors, but could have them with 


the least work and expense. 


For Old English Wax has 
this double labor-saving vir- 
tue: It is not only easy to put 
down; it’s easy to keep up. 
Such floors never require re- 
finishing. Just an occasional 
touching up where the wear is 
heaviest—it’s not hard work. 


It’s easier this way 


If you use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher it’s even less 
work. This modern Jabor- 
saving device does two things 
—it waxes, then polishes. It 
glides over the floor with the 


lifetime. 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. This 
new labor-saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It’s a 
great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage 
of our short-time offer. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail the coupon below. 





easy motion of a carpet-sweeper, and its 
work is soon done. Without bending! With- 
out kneeling! Its cost is low, and it lasts a 


Beautiful floors at little cost 


Old English Wax has alarge 
proportion of heavier- bodied 
imported wax. So it goes 
farther, lasts longer. Its sur- 
face is hard. Its lustre is soft. 
Scratches and heel-marks 
have no chance with it. 
Costs but a third of other 
finishes. That’s why millions 
of women who want the 
most beautiful of all pos- 
sible floors at the least 
possible cost prefer Old Eng- 
lish Wax. 


Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


PASTE 


Send for this Valuable Book — Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


Ol Check here for 

free book only 

Send me your free book, 
“Beautitul Floors: Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care,” 
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LIQUID 


Tux A. S. Borie Company, 1357 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


POWDER 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Old English Wax 







fed Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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awaited them. When the moon came up, the 
stewardesses gave a dance on the forward 
deck. Eric and Ethel listened and watched for 
a time and then they, too, began to dance, the 
moon and the music being too much for them; 
and Ethel had something else to store away in 
memory against that time when memory 
would be her only consolation. 


ON THE third day they went to Mount 
Carmel, and here a shadow fell upon them. 
They met Miss Waters and the master-of- 
arms; and more than once Ethel caught the 
latter watching her with a frowning glance. 
Miss Waters was evidently nervous—nervous 
and troubled, both—and Ethel could see that 
she was talking volubly. 
“Tt looks as if she had told him,” thought 


| Ethel, “told him as a secret, and now it’s all she 


can do to hold him back.” 
That evening Eric declared himself. They 
were sitting out on deck, and he pretended that 


_ he had something confidential to tell her, and 
| when she bent her ear to catch it, he whispered, 


“T love you!” 

“Oh, that!” she said, straightening herself as 
though she had been cheated into listening to 
something that she knew very well already. 

“Yes, that,” he said. For one full breath he 
hesitated and then continued: “I expect to get 
a decent berth in the Foreign Office before long. 
The governor is ambassador at Rome, you 
know; he’s doing his best for me. And just 
as soon as I get something worth while, I want 
you to marry me.” 

Ethel felt her heart turn over in her breast 
—felt her eyes grow wet—but she wouldn’t 
answer him. 

“You will, won’t you?” he gently asked. 
“You know how much I love you.” 

But still she wouldn’t answer him. 

“Ts it—is it because of Schuyler that you 
don’t want to promise?” 

Ethel nearly said “No” to that, but then 
she saw that she couldn’t very well say any- 
thing that would put Bob in the background, 
for the simple reason that Dot wouldn’t keep 
him there. 

“Why won’t you promise to have me?” he 
asked. 

Ethel found her tongue then, but all she 
could say was a faintly breathed “Wait . 
Please waits 2-7 

“You love me, don’t you?” he pleaded. 

Probably she herself couldn’t have told you 
why she did it. Certainly she had no intention 
of doing it the moment before it happened. 
But suddenly she turned and buried her face 
against him, one of her hands, palm flat, rest- 
ing over his heart. 


“There!” she said, her own voice unsteady ~ 


as she arose. “Now you ought to know 
whether or not I—I like you.” 

She wouldn’t stay out after that, and next 
day the crowd came back from Jerusalem. 
Dot was happy, but she, too, seemed troubled. 
They compared experiences and souvenirs. 
Bob, too, had been pressing and had wanted 
Dot to have nothing more to do with Eric. 

“Bob doesn’t like the English,” said Dot. 
“I don’t know whether it’s because of Eric, but 
he’s making fun of them all the time. Calls 
Eric ‘me lord’ and says that kings and queens, 
and lords and ladies, and all that stuff, make 
him awfully tired.” : 

“Too bad about him!” said Ethel indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh, I like Eric,” said Dot quickly. “You 
needn’t get mad at me. And please don’t get 
mad at Bob, Ethel. It will only make it hard 
for me, and I’m sure—I’m sure it’s hard enough 
already—as it is—” 

She began to cry, and when she was through 
they both decided they wouldn’t go down to 
dinner. The Princess was already throbbing 
her way toward Greece, heading into a north- 
westerly wind which was throwing green seas 
up against their port-hole with increasing force. 

“Looks as though we’re going to have 


another storm,” said Ethel as the ship started - 





Keep this Wolf of Winter 


from your door! 


HE WOLF is coming back again. When 
he prowls at your doors and windows, 
will your family be safe? 


It can be. 


For every home, large or small—with or 
without a cellar—the American Radiator 
Company has a product designed to furnish 
ideal warmth. For small cellarless homes, 
Ipgat Arcota and American Radiators; for 
larger homes and other buildings, IDEAL 
Boilers in graduated sizes. 

Your Heating Contractor is an expert, 
and this is the month to consult him. See 
him now, before cold weather comes, and 
keep this wolf of winter from your door. 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 208, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 


P.©G, 







Expert Guidance 
for 2 Cents 
















Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon. It will bring a book 
about the Ipgat Boiler 
which will give ideal 
warmth and save fuel 
in a house like yours. 

Our experience is at 
your service for a two- 
cent stamp! 











American 
Radiator 

Company 
Dept. 208 


Send me a booklet de- 
scribingthe IpEA1 Boiler for 
my size of home, which will 
reduce my fuel bill. 
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pe CHEESE PUFFS 


aps makes a delight- 
fs fully pleasing dish, 
‘a © served by itself as a 
light luncheon, or as 

an entree. The cheese adds 
to the flavor quite beyond 
anything you might expect. 





The individuality of 
Kraft Cheese flavor always 
has been surprising—sur- 
prising to those who make 
its acquaintance for the 
first time. But when once 
familiar with its surpassing 
goodness they become 
exacting; they have little 
patience and less desire for 
anything less than the 
Kraft quality. 


You may think that we 
harp a great deal on quality. 
We do—and especially to 
our own employees. We 
believe that quality is vital 
to our business—it is quality 
that pleases you. 


But don’t think because 
we speak of our cheese as 
being so high in quality that 
it is also high in price—it 
isn't. We even claim you 
get more cheese per pound 
when you buy Kraft Cheese. 
For it is the quality, not 
quantity, of cheese that 
nourishes and satisfies. 
You ll never be disappointed 
when you buy Kraft Cheese. 


KRAFT (HEESE 


Decidedly Better 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
CHICAGO -NEW YORK-—POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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KRAFT 
CHEESE 
PUFFS 


2 eggs. 1 teaspoon 
baking 
1 cup flour. powder. 


1 cup Kraft ot4. 
American US 


eked Little salt 


through and pep- 
grater. per. 


Beat eggs well and add milk. 
Sift together flour, baking 
powder and seasoning. Add 
to milk and eggs, then add 
the cheese and beat well, 
drop by spoonful into hot 
fat and fry until golden 
brown. Drain and serve with 
powdered sugar or lemon 
sauce. 


Cheese fritters with apple. 
Same recipe as above only 
add a cupof chopped apples. 


Send a Free Recipe 
G10, 
410 eb Street 
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pitching, “‘and that will be a good excuse for 
staying in our room.” 

Ethel was right. It wasn’t long before the 
wind was blowing half a gale, and there were 
many vacant chairs in the dining-room that 
evening. For nearly a week the Princess 
encountered heavy weather, but in that week 
the clouds seemed to lift a little from Ethel and 
Dot. Because of the storms it was impossible 
to dance, and the decks weren’t fit either for 
sitting out or promenading. So Ethel and Dot 
stayed in their room as much as they could, and 
weren’t sorry to hear that because of the 
weather the cruisers wouldn’t be able to land 
at Athens, but were to have two extra days in 
Paris instead. They were well on their way to 
Naples when the sea quieted down and the sun 
came out; but when it happened, both sun and 
sea seemed determined to make up for lost 
time. The waves turned blue as peacock 
- feathers;-the sun was a sweet caress from a 

velvet sky. 

“Naples— Villefrance— Havre—Southamp- 
ton,” said Dot, checking them off on her fingers. 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could only just 
get through without being found out! Every 
day counts an awful lot now! You never can 
tell!” 

Ethel was hopeful, too—such is the magic of 
sunshine after a gray week—and after talking 
it over, they decided to return to their original 
plan of taking turns, as being much safer than 
both girls being out at the same time, one on 

_ F deck and the other on B. 

“All right,” said Dot. ‘‘But who’s going to 
start it? Who’s going to have tonight?” 

They guessed which hand, and Dot won. 

piel = = Said Dot, busy getting ready 
for dinner—busy, but not too busy for what she 
was thinking. 

“Ves, dear?” 

“How do Englishmen make love—when 
you let them? Are they any different from 
Americans?” 

“Never you mind!” said Ethel, quite sharply 
for her. ‘Any time that you are with Eric 
tonight, you just remember he’s mine—not 
yours. Don’t you dare to let him get alone with 
you—and don’t you dare to let him get— 
impractical!” 


Der didn’t keep Bob Schuyler any too prac- 

tical, however. That evening, after dinner, 
he was walking down one of the long corridors 
with her, when after a quick look front and 
rear, and finding no one in sight, he suddenly 
said, 

“T dare you to do as I do!” 

“Try it and see!”* quoth Dot valiantly, and 
the next moment they had kissed—one of those 
perambulatory affairs which are done without 
stopping—on the wing, as it were—and are 
more in the nature of curiosities than anything 
else. 

In fact there wouldn’t have been the least 
harm in it, except that immediately after Bob 
had made sure that no one was in sight, Eric 
had entered the corridor behind them, having 
followed them from the dining-room, and had 
seen the whole proceeding. He went to his 
room soon afterward, disenchanted, cynical, 
and had a bad time with himself; and the next 
morning, when he saw Ethel, he straightway 
proceeded to give her a bad time, too. 

“Good morning,” he said quite stiffly. 

“Good morning,” smiled Ethel, all inno- 
cence—Dot not having thought it worth while 
to mention that poor little peripatetic kiss. 

“You are looking for Mr. Schuyler?” he 
asked as stiffly as before. 

“Why—Eric!” said Ethel. 

“Ha- ha!” he laughed—a horrible noise— 
when you consider that he hadn’t slept—which 
_ had left him looking pale, “but perhaps Mr. 
Schuyler is patrolling some other corridor this 
morning,” he continued, “kissing and being 
kissed by other girls. I believe that when that 
sort of thing once gets common, it becomes very 
common indeed.” 

Ethel began to guess then, and her first 
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A Treasure 
on the Pantry Shelf 


‘Tiere is no article of food in the pantry that contributes 
more than Knox Sparkling Gelatine to the health and 
happiness of the home table. 


Aside from the almost endless variety of delicious dishes 
easily made with Knox Gelatine, there is ever that more 
important element—Good Health—which it promotes. 


Here are two easily made recipes that prove it: 





Maple Sponge or Caramel Whip Tomato Jelly 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1% cups cold water ¥2 cup hot water 
2 cups brown or maple sugar 
1 cup chopped nut meats 
Whites of 2 eggs 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
42 cup cold water Stalk celery 
31% cups tomatoes 2 cloves 

Few grains salt Few grains cayenne 
42 onion 2 tablespoonfuls mild vinegar 








Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Put sugar and hot water in saucepan, bring 
to boiling point and let boil ten minutes. 
Pour syrup gradually on soaked gelatine. 
Cool, and when nearly set, add whites of 
eggs beaten until stiff, and nut meats. Turn 
into mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Serve with custard made of yolks of 
eggs, sugar, a few grains of salt, milk, and 
flavoring. 


Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. 

Mix remaining ingredients, except vinegar, 

bring to the boiling point and let boil ten 
minutes. Add vinegar and soaked gelatine, 
and when gelatineis dissolved, strain. Turn 
into a mold, first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Remove from mold to a bed of crisp 
lettuce leaves and garnish with mayonnaise 
or boiled salad dressing. Slices of hard- 
boiled eggs may be added if desired. 











When Older Folks are Tired and Languid 


Mal-nutrition is often the unsuspected cause of chronic fatigue. Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine added to the dietary will increase the amount of nour- 
ishment which can be obtained from other foods. A quart of milk to 
which has been added one tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling-Gelatine — 
properly dissolved—will yield 23 % more nourishment than the plain milk. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“*The Highest Quality for Health’’ 








FREE — Mrs. Knox’s Recipe Books—‘‘Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘‘Food 
Economy’’ with the ‘‘Health Value of Gelatine’’? will be mailed for 
4c postage and your grocer’s name. 





CHARLES B.KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc., 140 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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THEVORIGINSOEST HE 
HOPE CHEST 


N the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Louis XV of France sent to New Orleans 

a group of lovely girls. They were destined 
to become the wives of the aristocratic 
French settlers, and each girl brought with 
her into the New World a chest filled with 
laces, linens, all sorts of finery—and much sil- 
verware. This was her dowry from her king. 


Girls are still putting away pretty and use- 
ful articles against the time when a home of 
their own will have become more than a 
dream. If you have some young friend who 
is starting a hope chest, the Louisiana Pat- 
tern of Alvin Long-Life Plate is just the 
design that will please her. With its delicate 
tracery it suggests that far-away period which 
was so famous for its grace and beauty. It is 
extra-heavily plated and has the fashion- 
able grey finish. 

Ask to see this charming design at your jeweler’s. 
And let us mail to you a leaflet picturing other Louis- 
iana pieces. We will also send you free our booklet, 


“Setting the Table Correctly,’’ by Oscar of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 
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If your jeweler should not 
appen to have the Louis- 
iana, George Washington, 
Molly Stark, or Luxor pat- 
terns, send us his name and 
we will mail you the arti- 
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‘thinking of what I saw—or rather, t 


The Beauty Prize 


feeling was a wave of anger against Dot. Her 
second feeling, stronger than the first, was pity 
for this pale young man who was standing 
before her, and who had evidently suffered as 
she herself would suffer if she had seen him 
kissing some other girl. 

“Bric, please,” she said in her gentlest voice. 
“T wish to tell you something. I don’t know 
what you think you saw, but you never 
saw me kissing Mr. Schuyler—or being kissed 
by him.” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t.” 

“Not here last night in this very corridor?” 

“Not here, or anywhere else.” 

“But, Ethel, I tell you I saw you!” 

_ “But, Eric, I tell you you didn’t.” 

Her denial was so sincere that he began to 
feel uncertain. Could it possibly have been 
some other couple? Of course the corridor was 
a long one—and he had been delayed on 
the stairs coming out of the dining-room—and 
they might—they might have taken the other 
corridor. 

“Didn’t you come along here last night after 
dinner?”’ he asked. 

“Tf these are the last words I ever say,” she 


: quietly told him, ‘‘I wasn’t in this corridor last 
night. 


It must have been some one else that 
you saw.” _. Ss 
At that he doubted no longer—believing the 
girl he loved before he believed his own 
eyes. 7 : 
“Then what a fool I’ve been!” he exclaimed. 
“I’m sure you, haven't.’ a. . 29 See 
“Oh, yes, I have. A confounded, big fool! 
Why, do you know, I had an adult night, 
ought I 
SAW, setae period te Ae ; 
“What did you think you saw?” she asked, 
her eyes smiling, her heart going out to him 


. because he hadn’t slept. 


“Well—I thought I saw you and Bob 
Schuyler walking down this corridor—” 

“Like this—?” she asked, the smile in her 
cyes grown deeper. ; 

“Ves; just like we’re walking now. And 
when he got here, he bent over quickly, and she 
turned up her face—” 

How it happened, Eric couldn’t have told 
you, but Ethel could. As he bent over her, to 
show her how he had thought Bob Schuyler 
had bent over, Ethel turned up her face, and 
Eric kissed her. 

It was no casual affair, either—no_peripa- 
tetic peck, but each stood still and appar- 
ently didn’t care how long it lasted. Now 
things like that aren’t meant for the corridors 
of a cruising steamer; and the first thing Ethel 
knew, Mrs. Guilford was bearing down upon 
them—Mrs. Durgan Guilford of Lenox— 
bearing down upon them like one who has sus- 
pected all along, but couldn’t have believed it 
possible unless she had seen it herself. 


“GooD morning, Eric,” she said as she sailed 


past. “Or is it a good morning for you, I 
wonder!” ’ 
“A very good morning, I’m sure,” he ~ 
answered. 


? 


“Vm not so sure 
It may have been his answer which decided 
her. She had been on her way to the lounge 
when she had seen what she had seen; but with 
Eric’s shameless retort still echoing in her mind, 
she went first to the radio office instead. 
“Are you in communication with Italy?” 
she asked the operator. 
“Ves, madam.” : : 
The words almost wrote themselves upon 
the blank which he handed to her. ; 
“Lady Glenmuir. British Embassy. Rome. 
Strongly advise your meeting steamer Princess 
of Africa on arrival Naples. Eric aboard and 
in dangerous hands. * 
; Sonta GUILFORD.” 


CEs 0 be continued) 
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The Dark Gate 


(Continued from page 78) 


doesn’t he?” he smiled. ‘‘Well, see that she has 
a good bed, Nurse.” 

And he went. 

The patient still slept, and just for the 
moment, the remaining nurse had gone, too. 
No doubt, to carry out the doctor’s bidding. 

I moved carefully across the room, and as 
if I were still being watched by the man on 
the bed, even though he slept, he turned his 
head on the pillow. But the movement ap- 
parently gave him pain. He tried to turn his 
whole body. 

“Damn!” he muttered. He half rose up 
bewildered and miserable. 

“Lie down,” I suggested quietly. It occured 
to me that the nurse had gone out at an 
inopportune moment. ‘You must lie down,” 
I repeated. 

I put a hand on his shoulder. He acted 
precisely as if he were warding off a blow. 

“Did it kill her?” he whispered. He looked 
like a terrified child, straining up there above 
the pillows—and waiting for my answer. 

“Tid it kill her?” I repeated evenly, trying 
to fill my new réle with professional calm, 
and putting both my hands on him now. 
“Oh, no, I don’t think so. No, I’m quite sure 
not. Come, you’re to lie down, you know.” 

“Tt did, too!’ he returned. ‘It did, too, 
kill her! Oh, they warned me all right! They 
told me straight. Say, where’s that doctor?” 
he demanded suddenly. “I told him I had to 
get home to-night—didn’t I?” a 

“Ves, you told him,” I agreed. “Yes, he 
understands. Perfectly. | You can have 
another nap now. He understands abso- 
lutely.” = 

“Well, that’s a good thing!’ he approved, 
falling back to his pillow, and blowing out a 
breath suggestive of both triumph and®ex- 
haustion. “That’s a good thing!” ay 


OR a moment, at least, he relaxed in satis- 

faction. Even the return of the nurse went 
quite unnoticed by him. I was glad to see 
her, myself, especially as she brought another 
nightworker with her who was quite prepared 
to show me a bed where I might sleep. i» 

As I followed this new starched and .uni- 
formed figure through wards and corridors, I 
felt exactly like a woman walking in a dream. 
What would my father say now, I wondered! 

He would say nothing at all, dear man, 
because he was too sound asleep in his irre- 
proachable Boston house. Strange things like 
this didn’t happen down there. Oh, no! It 
was left for me to wander out through the 
valley towns and stop for the night in a 
county hospital. It was left for me— 

Some one cried out just then. It wasin that 
dim ward on our left. Did the nurse, whom I 
followed, hear? Apparently not, because a 
baby’s cry had intervened. But she threw me 
a reassuring smile. 

“Maternity Ward,” she explained. 

We left it behind us. The baby’s wail was 
fainter. My guide traveled on and opened a. 
door. As she did so, she reached out and 
half closed another one, which was wide open 
just beyond. a 

“There’s a very old man in there,” she said. 
“He’ll probably not last till morning, but he’s 
ready to go, if ever anybody was. He’s a 
wonderful old man,” she added. ‘‘He seems— 
to understand things. . . . Oh, he’s all ready 
to go!” 

She wondered, as she showed me my room 
and bed, if I minded being in that particular 
wing. Of course, it belonged to the patients, 


| but it was absolutely the only thing there was 


to-night. 2 
Mind it? I thought, on the whole, that it 
was very good of them to offer me anything at 


all. 

She hoped I would rest well, and I assured 
her that I would. ts 

I did not rest so well as I had promised. 
I did very creditably for a time, but something 
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waked me up. No, that isa mistake. Nothing 
waked me up. I must have waked of my own 
accord. Because the valley was as hushed 
about me as it had been when I dozed in my 
four-poster down in Deerfield and listened to 
the Academy clock strike midnight. 

I looked at the open window that was 
opposite my little hospital cot. A shade. 
covered its upper half, but there was a long 
stretch of sky that I could see below it. The 
moon was there, too—the lighted boat that 
had sailed above the elms when I had closed 
the door of Yarrow House behind me. It had 
dropped anchor over there in the west now, 
and a great star beside it might have been 
flashing signals at me. 

The stillness gathered the big County 
Hospital into its arms. Could there be such 
a thing as pain—on a night like this? No, 
the Hospital slept. I closed my eyes again. . 

I opened them. The Hospital? I had a 
notion that I could hear its patients breathe. 
The Maternity Ward was on my left. 

No, I had not forgotten. And they were 
not asleep in the Maternity Ward. They 
were wrapped in the arms of stillness, perhaps, 
but out from the depths of it Life was dawning. 
Slowly, surely it came on—Life—Life—pul- 
sating, breathing Life . . . Asleep, those 
women? I think I laughed. 

Some one spoke in the little room to the 
right of me. A very old man was in that 
room. The nurse had said that he probably 
would not live till morning. Was he asleep? 
Was he— 

There were steps in there, and people 
talking. They stopped—and talked again. 
But the old man did not talk . . . The old 
man was .. . asleep. That was why—he 
did not talk. 

‘SBirthy Fae saeathiae 

On one side of me the one. On the other side 
the other. I lay there very quietly between 
the two, thinking. 

There was the lightest tap on my door, and 
then it opened. ‘The nurse who had brought 
me there for the night was once more before 
me. She was sorry, but my patient was 
making no end of trouble! He wanted to see 
me, apparently. That appeared to be it. 
Was it asking too much? He was in such a 
state of mind about it that she really thought 
it might help if I would come. 

For the second time that night I dressed 
with amazing swiftness. And for the second 
time that night I passed the Maternity Ward. 
I felt older than I had the last time. And 
exultingly proud of those women there. They 
were the worth-while ones, after all. What 
difference did it make whether they lived or. 
died at their night’s task? Death? Every 
one faced that. There were no exceptions. 
That was the common inheritance. But here 
was Life. They, who gave Life, were here 
beside me. They were giving human creatures 
a chance to exist—and mature—and grow 
old—and understand. That old man who 
had just gone away—had lived. And he 
“seemed to understand,’ the nurse had 
said . . . Well, God bless the woman who 
gave him birth! 


-” I whispered. 


a 


‘THE SCENE which followed has always 
seemed to me, as I have thought of it since, 
like a very important part in a dream which had 
been going on since midnight, when I left Miss 
Stoner’s house in Deerfield. It was not a 
dream, however. The patient, himself, could 
testify to that. s 

He was awake, as I had been told, and the 
night-nurse who was attending to him was 
pens something on the chart against the 
wall. 

“He’s better,” she confided briefly. 

Was that just what she meant? Whether 
it was what she meant or not, the patient 
paid no attention, either to her or what she 
said. He was watching for me. And I 
knew, as soon as I saw him, that something 
inevitable and unescapable was in store for me. 
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The Dark Gate 


I knew that, at all events. There was no 
getting away from it now. 

I stood there looking down, a little fright- 
ened perhaps—but not showing it, I’m sure. 
My own traditions were as New England, for 
that matter, as those of the inheritors of the 
Valley, itself. And my emotions dwelt quite 
naturally in a fairly well-guarded background. 

“Vou’re better, aren’t you?” I began. 

I had never spoken quite so truly. The 
nurse had meant exactly what she said. 
Something had happened to him since I had 
last seen him. He looked white and shock- 
ingly exhausted, to be sure, and his eyes which 
caught at me, as it were, and held me, showed 
the terrific strain under which he labored. 
But they were clear, and they revealed a 
cleared mind behind them. 

“Ves, I’m better,” he told me in a low voice 
which might have come from a vault, it was 
so hollow and shaken and altogether haunted. 

“F should think he was!”’ agreed the night- 
nurse. ‘‘But he isn’t behaving very well.” 

It was plain that the night-nurse didn’t 
approve of my patient from any standpoint. 

“You had a good sleep, didn’t you?” I 
suggested. 

“Ves, first-rate,’ went on the hollow voice. 
“Y’m clear—that’s something to be thankful 
for. And they’ve set me straight as to— 
about what happened.” 

“You were in too much of a hurry down 
there on Deerfield Street,’ I said. ‘‘You’d 
have come out better if you’d taken your 
time, 

Was the nurse going out? She appeared to 
be. At any rate, she was shaking down a 
small thermometer and moving toward the 
door. He saw her turn as she reached the 
corridor. 

‘Weren’t you in a little too much of a 
hurry?” I repeated lightly. 

“J was—in a hurry,” he agreed, a tense 
care behind each word that came. ‘‘My wife’s 
dying. I was trying—as hard as I knew how 
—to get to her!’ 


I THINK I answered nothing at all to that, 

and he looked up at me like a pitiful child 
caught in some monstrous, cruel trap that still 
held him with relentless ease. His face looked 
pallid and long under the night-light, and his 
chin shook. 

My hand groped down to him dreamily, 
and I longed to give him comfort. 

“Can’t you help me—to—get out of this?” 
It was quite breathless that time, and an 
altogether desperate appeal. 

I threw a frightened look behind me. Yes, 
we were alone, he and I. 

“My wife’s dying!” he whispered desolately. 
He rose up on his elbow and dropped back 
again. 

The door was open, as the nurse had left 
it, on a noiseless corridor—and the silence was 
whole once more, like a garment that wrapped 
the Hospital and all the people in it, in its 
keeping . . . What little, faint, far cry 
was that? . . . Yes, 1 remembered . . . 

““\ baby’s coming—and she’s dying . . . 
And I’m not with her!” 

It broke and faded away like a ghost, the 
whisper, and the little, far cry came again. 

My hand still groped for something tangible. 
It brushed slowly at my eyes to make them 
clearer. 

“To you know that?” I said then, like a 
woman talking in a dream. “Do you know 
she’s dying? Or are you only so frightened 
about her that you think so?” 

He rose up a second time. Gaunt and 
straining there on his elbow, his eyes burned 
up at me like warning lights. Somewhere, out 
- beyond the hospital walls, I heard a clock 
strike three. 

- “What day of the month is this?” he asked. 

“The—nineteenth day of June,” I told him. 

“And V’ve known it since the fourth day of 






















































































A colonial white and gold design especially 
adapted to the Pilgrim shape 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


The creamy whiteness of the china, blending harmoniously 
with the gold, makes a decoration so simple, so beautiful, 
that it becomes an artistic part of any scheme of table 
decoration. 

One never tires of The Sheraton, will always be proud 
of it, because it is the embodiment of good taste, 

The warm creamy whiteness and deep rich glaze of 
Theodore Haviland is a result of a patented kiln-firing 
process. ‘This method makes possible a china so hard that 
only a diamond can scratch it and gives to color-decoration 
an extraordinary brilliance. 


To be found only with this stamp— 


- Theodgre Haviland 


FRANCE 
Lo be had from good dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for our booklet, and we will tell you where you 
can purchase. Not as expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND fF CO.” 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THEODORE HAVILAND & Co., TORONTO 
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February! The fourth day of February 
on Sunday afternoon!” 
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a glistening kitchen 
a sparkling bathroom 
the lightning Brillo Method saves hands—ends drudgery 


a is literally a crime to 


,slave over kitchen clean- 
x ing. Aluminum and iron 
and enamel pans (and 
hundreds of other things) 
can be cleaned in a few 
seconds by this new lightning- 
quick method. We believe Brillo 
to be the fastest, easiest, most thor- 
ough cleanser ever discovered. 


Furthermore, Brillo users find 
this marvelous cleansing method 
far more economical than others. 


This is how it works: 
In each roc package ot Brillo comes a gen- 
erous supply of wonderful scouring pads 
(silky-soft metal fibre), with a cake of mild, 
pure polishing soap. The pads, in combina- 
tion with this marvelous soap, quickly 


remove every trace of stain and dirt, 
even on a BURNED PAN. 


Efficient as Brillo is—fast as it cleans— 
it is probably safer for use on enamel, 
aluminum, glass, etc., than are ordinary 
cleansers containing acids, abrasives and 
other powerful substances. 


* 







Brillo Manufacturing Co. 


Since Brillo was discovered, women have 
learned that a greasy pot or ascorched pan 
ora stove can fe thoroughly cleaned with- 
out damaging the whitest, most delicate 
hands! Truly the Brillo Method brings 
new pleasure—new beauty to the kitchen. 


A guaranteed cleanser 


And since Brillo was finally perfected, 
housewives have learned the advantages of 
a GUARANTEED cleanser. Just read this: 


Guarantee: We will give abso- < 
lutely free a new aluminum 
utensil for any old one Brillo 
fails to clean. Over 60 mil- 
lion packages have been sold, 
but no utensil has ever been 
found which Brillo failed 
to clean. 





Buy your first package of Brillo today. 
Always Brillo your aluminum utensils, 
enamel ware, glass baking dishes, bathroom 
fixtures, stoves, sinks, bathtubs, windows, 
mirrors, refrigerators, knives and forks. 


The coupon below will bring a free 


sample or the regular one-month 


supply. 
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Mail this now! 


new household cleanser. 








The Dark Gate 


I found my way to the door and closed ‘it. 

“That was when the doctor told me that— 
she couldn’t live through it,” he added. 

My inadequacy seemed only to increase 
with my understanding. I sat down in a 
chair beside him. My longing to give him 
comfort was very great. 

“He said—she’d got something bad the 
matter with her heart,” he went on with a 


great attempt at steadiness. ‘“He—supposed 
I'd known it before. Well, I hadn’t known it 
before, and she hadn’t, either! If she had— 


she didn’t tell anybody. S-she kept it mighty 
well—to herself!”’ 

“Those things come sometimes, without 
one’s knowing,” I put in feebly. 

“Well, she didn’t know it, and I wouldn’t 
let him tell her, either. No use in scaring her 
to death into the bargain, was there?” 

“No use at all,” I agreed just audibly. “No 
use at all.” 

“He told me—all right, though!’ It was a 
bitter cry. “He gave me a fine shock, all 


iright! He said—she couldn’t go through a 


thing like that—not by a long ways!” 

He stopped, breathing hard. 

“Damn those foresters!’ 

Another bitter cry it was, but I failed to 
follow him. 

“What foresters?” I asked him. 

“At Amherst! It’s the first day I’ve been 
away from home since February!” he de- 
fended. “But I’m tree-warden, and I thought 
I had to go! I was going to get back this 
evening—and she was all right this morning— 
when I left her. Damn their tree-day!” 

“In what town are you tree-warden?” I 
inquired quickly. “In what town do you 
live, I mean.” 


E ROSE up in bed then, as if he were going 
to escape from me and the entire force of 
nurses that surrounded him. ; 

“T live just three miles to the south of here!’’ 
he threatened so loudly that I instinctively 
looked round for any nurse at all. “Oh, who 
do they think they are—walling me up alive 
like this? I’m going home—I tell you! I 
live in Deerficld—and I’m going home!” 

I had him back on the pillows again. I had 
accomplished that, at any rate. 

“Lie still,” I ordered. “Do you hear me? 
If you expect to get the slightest help from me 
about going home, or about anything else, 
you'll do exactly as you’re told!” 

He looked up, beaten and helpless. “Oh, 
what did you ever cart me over here for?” — 
he threatened weakly. “I’d just got home! 
What did you want to do a thing like that 
for?” 

“Just got home!” I objected. “I found you 
in a pile on the grass beside your wreck of a 
machine! You didn’t look as if you had just 
got home.” 

“T know it,’’ conceded the shattered voice 
of absolute surrender. “I ran into the old 
elm. Iknow it. I was headed for the barn— 
and I took a wide turn. Going—so fast—I 
had to. "Twas too wide—I guess! I— 
smashed into the tree on the side of the road.” 

“Headed for what barn?” 

“For my own barn!” he defended. “To 
leave the machine—and get in quick by the 
back door.” 

“Had you—had you actually reached your 
own house—when you—had your accident?” 
Tam afraid that my voice was far from steady. 

‘Just passed it—’”? he assured me faintly. 


Brooklyay N.Y.; 0 canes “Turning in by the north yard—or trying 
. o L0-: to—” 
(Check one) [7] Send Free sample package of your wonderful My heart was not steady, either. I admit 


it freely. Its beat was increasing with ominous 


Brillo is now sold at 


Woolworth, Kresge, Kress 
and McCrory stores; leading 
department, hardware, gro- 
cery and grocery chain stores; 
ed all 10 and 25c stores. 


O110c enclosed. Send at once regular one 


strength. ‘You live, then—”’ I began with 
month package of Brillo. 


slow precaution— 

“About diagonally across from the Inn.” — 

“And directly opposite—Miss Stoner’s 
house?” 

“Yes, just opposite Miss Stoner’s.” 

“I asked,” I explained finally, “because I 
have Miss Stoner’s house for the summer, 
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HIS is the secret of comforting j | in fuel is not its only economy, either. Its first 
warmth in the coldest weather, ; i cost is low, it is inexpensive to erect, comes 
at lowest fuel cost: | all ready for use—just nail the broad, high 
The basement that is walled and | sheets to the joists or studding — and costs noth- 
ceiled with Sheetrock, the fireproof | | ing at all to maintain. Equally valuable in new 


} : ; : 
wallboard, enables a good furnace || construction, alterations and repairs. 


to do a better job. _ | Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. It takes any decoration— 


Sheetrock gives you the natural in- 
best of all, Textone, the Sheetrock decorator. 


sulating qualities of solid gypsum 





rock. It seals the heat in and p / | Sold by your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies. 
keepsthecold out. It makesthick, / | | Made only by the United States Gypsum Company. 
tight-jointed and permanent ;  _ | Write for a sample and our free illustrated booklet, 
walls and ceilings, proof against [ oy | “Walls of Worth.” 

cold and damp and fire. \ 7 {| UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
W hat Sheetrock will save you ‘ ; i General Offices: 201 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


In using advertisements see page 6 131 





This interesting 
little book is cheer- 
fully sent free. 


A wonderful aid 
. to cookery— 
te Polar Roaster 


OLAR Roaster makes cooking 

any roast simple and sure. The 
tight-fitting lid keeps meat juices 
in—adding tenderness and flavor, 
even to the less expensive cuts. To 
brown, just lift the lid off. With 
holiday feasts coming you’ll wel- 
come its dependable assistance to 
your cooking art. 





Polar Roaster is first, last and al- 
ways a remarkable cooking utensil. 
Remember that when you see it in 
the hardware store. For other- 
wise you might be captivated only 
by its beauty—its sturdy appear- 
ance—its immaculate cleanliness. 

All Polar utensils are superlative 
in the service they give. ‘They’re 
good-looking, long wearing and 
very easy to clean and keep clean. 
The glass-smooth enamel surface 
cannot scratch or hold dirt. A 
wipe with a cloth keeps them spot- 
lessly gleaming. Whatever your 
needs for the kitchen, the bath- 
room or the bedroom, you'll find 
an article of Polar Ware that will 
give you supreme satisfaction. 


Good hardware and house-furnishing 
stores now have Polar Roasters in 
mist-gray as well as in The White 
That Stays White. Sizes are 16 inch 
and 18 inch. The price is very reason- 
able indeed. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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The Dark Gate 


myself. I just arrived—two nights ago.” 

He was staring at me like a man in a trance. 
“Vou been there all day?” he broke out then, 
And I felt quite calm again. 

“Yes, I’ve been there all day,”’ I answered. 

He continued to stare at me. ‘“You— 
didn’t see anybody from across the street—I 
suppose? You don’t know—” It trailed off 
into incoherence. 

“T saw a young man come out sometime in 
the afternoon,” I said very quietly. “I 
supposed he was—”’ 

It brought him up straight in bed again. 
“Dick!” he broke in. ‘He—he telephoned 
down there twice! Both morning and after- 
noon! And they couldn’t locate me! Trees!” 
he jeered. ‘We were in the woods—all day! 
Didn’t get back till dark.’ 

“Lie down,” I said. “The nurse will be 
back. You remember what I said, you know. 
If you want my help—”’ 

He did as I told him, poor fellow, but he had 
all my sympathy, every bit of it. How long 
could this go on? 

“They told me that my wife was sick— 
when they did get me,” he went on, panting 
it out, “and I must go right home! My wife 
was sick! Oh, I knew—well enough—” he 
assured, on a queer sound apparently intended 
for a laugh, ‘“—but luck’s been against me all 
day—I guess. . . . I broke down—just out 
of Sunderland. Held me up pretty near‘an 
hour and a half—that’s all!” 

He stopped, and a curtain flapped lightly 
just behind me. It was as if the still night 
outside had come alive again and breathed. I 
watched the bedclothes rise and fall. He was 
breathing, too, poor fellow, with hard, strained 
sounds. 

“Who is DickP Your brother?” I asked, 
merely because it gave me time to think. 

“Her brother,” he answered. ‘Her brother! 
He lives—a couple of houses to the south of 
us.” 


HE WENT on with his hard, rough breath- 

ing. But suddenly he lurched up to his 
elbow. It hurt him, that was evident. He had 
a broken collar-bone, you know, and there was 
no question about its hurting him. But he 


didn’t care if it did. 


“Where’s that nurse?” he demanded loudly. 
“Tl tell you right now—if she doesn’t come 
back inside three minutes—I’m going to get 
up—and I’m going home! I’m going—if I 
have to knock down every nurse in the place— 
to do it! Who do you think I am, anyway? 
Lying here like a dead man—because I’m 
told to! I don’t know what’s happened-at 
home—or—or whether the baby’s born or 
not—or—or whether my wife’s still living— 
and going through hell right now—or—” 

My hands were on him. It was quite 
necessary, I assure you. 

“No,” I told him, and there was certainly 
neither doubt nor question in my mind now. 
“No, your wife’s not suffering. I know that, 
at any rate. She’s not suffering, and the 
child is born. It was born before midnight. 
Before you reached the street. That much I 
am absolutely sure of.” — 

If I had struck him, he couldn’t have 
crumpled up more completely under my hand. 

“How do you know?” 

The little terrified sounds struck back at me, 
and I would rather forget his face as it looked 
just then. 7 

“Because—I heard it cry—” I said, my own 
sounds diminishing very much in volume. 

Had he understood them at all? Yes, he 
had understood them. 

“Is she—living?” he implored me. 

I remembered the long, long day. .. . 
The doctor’s machine. . . . Dick’sface. . . 
The long, long evening. . 
his eyes. 


“My dear fellow—” I stumbled, “I can’t * 


tell you—whether she’s living or not, because 
I don’t know. I don’t even know—” 


“She isn’t!” It was only a broken breath 


. . And then Immeel 
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oaien the Guide® tor the right thing 
. to use for woodwork. 


Consult the “‘Guide” before selecting the 
finish for any surface. 


Your “Paint Headquarters” serves you 

with the Sherwin-Williams Household 

Guide. It will pay you to look up this store. 
You will know “Paint Headquarters” by the 
Household Guide displayed in the window and 


inside the store. This store serves you intelli- 
gently, backed by the ‘‘Guide.’’ The proprie- 


Something is wrong when a once beautiful 
room has to be done over again too soon. The 
chances are the wrong type of material was 





“ used. 


Every expert knows that each type of sur- 
face (indoors and out) calls for its own type 
of paint. Paints must be selected according 
to type. The same is true of varnishes, of 
stains and enamels. 


When you look at the Household Painting 
Guide you look at authoritative recommenda- 
tions. On a line with the surface to be finished 
you pick out the correct material as easily as 
you select a color from the color card. 


Save this copy of the “‘Guide’’ for use 
when needed. 


tor and clerks help you save money by avoid- 
ing mistakes. Look for this store and “‘follow 
the ‘Guide’.’’ It costs you nothing to be sure. 


Write for free suggestions on your painting 
problems to the S-W Dep’t of Home Decora- 
tion. Ask, also, for free booklet B450 and 
the handsome set of color plates giving eight 
beautiful color schemes for different rooms. 
Send 50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page 
book of valuable detailed information on 
beautifying the home. Reproductions of the 
latest color ideas for interior and exterior—a 
book you would not part with for many times 
its price. Write Dept. B435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


Getting 
good work 


Hire a good painterif 
you have big work 
that calls forhelp. Ask 
your Paint Head- 
quarters to recom- 
mend a man. If you 
hire a painter, hire a 
good one. 


624 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


In using advertisements see page 6 133 


The Quickest 
Breakfast 





Quick Quaker 


cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes | 


HERE is a new Quaker Oats—Quick Quaker. So re- 

member, your grocer now has two styles of Quaker Oats: 
Quick and also regular Quaker Oats—the kind you have 
always known. 


A hot breakfast—quick 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes. It’s ready 


and waiting—steaming, flavory and nutritious—in half the 
time of coffee. Takes scarcely longer than simple toasted 
bread. 


Thus now, regardless of how hurried you may be, you can 
have the world’s premier vigor breakfast, every day. 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. The 
only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking. Then 
rolled very thin and partly cooked. 


All the rich Quaker flavor is there. All the lusciousness. 
All the body strengthening elements. Made of selected grains 
only. The kind from which we get only ten pounds of flakes 
from the bushel. 


Ask for the kind that you prefer—Quick Quaker 
orregularQuakerOats. Butbesureyou get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the label. 












* 


te > Standard full size and weight packages— 
| a Medium: 114 pounds; 
Ae Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 


Quick Quaker © 











Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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The Dark Gate 


that escaped him. 
It’s too late—now! 
as anything—” 

The sob that wrenched him left me helpless 
in the hands of a devastating pity. He looked 
so young, and driven, and utterly despairing. 
I had an impression that I was going to kneel 
down and gather him up in my arms. But I 
did not. I only sat there quietly beside 
him. 

He was quiet, too, himself, then. Quiet 
and hopeless, and sorry that he had not been 
steadier. He drew a bony wrist across his 
eyes, and it came away damp and trembling. 

“The doctor told me—that she couldn’t— 
go through it,” he quavered in something like 
apology. ‘He told me—it would kill her.” 

The night, outside, breathed again, and the 
curtain gave another: quiet flap. Then it 
hung down limp and still. 

I got up from my chair. It was time for 
the nurse! Why didn’t she come? Oh, why 
didn’t she come? I looked out into the 
corridor, and then, a nameless fear upon me, 
I turned back once more to the young man on 
the bed. His eyes were following me without 
a flicker. And they were not damp now, or 
hopeless, either. Far from it 

“Tl kill it, you know,” he told me briefly. 

I looked at him across the little intervening 
space between us. 

“Just as sure as the world,” he promised 
steadily. 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” I promised quite as 
steadily. Had I been afraid a moment before? 
I doubted it. “Oh, no, you won’t,” I re- 
peated. “We don’t talk like that, if you 
recollect. Not even when we’re ill and— 
desperate. Not even when we’re suffering 
greatly. People have suffered before now, and 
remained sane.” 

He was getting out of bed. A foot was 
already on the floor. “I’m going hone!’ he 
told me clearly. 


“T shan’t—see her—again! 
I—know it—just as well 


iF HEARD the step of the nurse behind me. 
She belonged to a long-respected profession, 


the nurse in the cap and the striped blue ging- 


ham, and men usually succumb to it, after all. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” she was mumbling 
confidentially to me now. ‘‘He’s all right.” 

He lay on his back, with closed eyes, his 
white face set, his eyelids quivering. 

“He’s not all right,” I differed quietly. 

She followed me, and just outside, in the 
corridor, I said a few-things more. 

She looked both wise and reflective, “Ves, 
one of our nurses went over to’ Deerfield 
yesterday,” she said. “It’s the same case. 
I know.” 

“And don’t think you’re not going to have 
continued trouble with him,” I warned her. 
“You can’t much wonder if you do, perhaps.” 

“Well, what you going to do about it?” she 
asked me. “He can’t be dismissed till the 
doctor’s seen him.” 

“Can’t you call up the doctor now?” 

“No, I can’t,” she stated. “He’s already 
been up twice to-night. He’s going to be let 
alone for the rest of it.” 

“It’s about half-past three,” I said to her. 
“What time will the doctor be here in the 
morning?” 

“Oh, anywhere from nine to ten.” 

“Do you know the name of the Deerfield 
case? I—TI should like to call them up by 
telephone,” I concluded briefly. 

She glanced back at her patient who still 
lay with a set face and closed eyes, and she 
glanced also at a sister nurse who came out 
from a room beyond. : 

“Say, Miss Fitchett,” she hailed softly, 
“find out the name of that Deerfield case 
where Miss Barrow’s gone, will your” 

Yes, Miss Fitchett had found out. The 
name was Wright. And the telephone book 
confirmed it. Samuel Wright, it said. Miss 


Fitchett had even, given me the number. _ 


And left alone in a little solitary front office 
of the County Hospital, with the nightlight 




























One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel gives 
you a choice of 44 meas- 
ured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 




























the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 
Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Co. Div., Chicago, IIL. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio. 





These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with 
NEW PROCESS —New Process Stove 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
DIRECT ACTION —National Stove 


“‘Dinner’s ‘Ready! 


T DOESN'T take long to get dinner if you own a Gas 

Range with a Lorain Self-Regulating Oven. You can be 
away for the entire afternoon and yet find a hot dinner in 
the oven ready to place on the table immediately upon 
your return. You can cook the Whole Meal in the oven 
at one time or cook the roast only, or the roast and a 
vegetable or two—any way you choose. 


The Lorain Temperature Wheel does the work. Just set it at 
the temperature recommended for the particular dish or 
dishes, then set your alarm clock to ring when “time’s up”. 
No matter what it is—a roast, cake, pie, or fruits to be 
canned—follow instructions and you can’t go wrong. 


Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are sold by Gas Companies 
and dealers everywhere. Go soon and learn for yourself 
the many advantages of Time and Temperature Cookery. 


Send in the coupon if you’d like to know how the hard, hot work 
of getting dinner can be done in a Lorain Self-Regulating Oven 
without any attention on your part. The new menu with recipes 
was developed in our own Research Kitchens and even if you do 
not own a Lorain-equipped Gas Range you'll find the recipes inter- 
esting and instructive. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 
* Regulator cannot be used on these 
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Street 


Cane Sack = 














Look for the RED WHEEL 
\X/ HEN Gas is not avail- 


able, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 
provided you use an oil stove 
equipped with Lorain High 
Speed Burners, which apply 
aclean,odorless, intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 






AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your Recipes 
for an Oven-cooked Ham Dinner. 



















Clark Jewel New Process 
Dangler Quick Meal 
Direct Action Reliable 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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TERRAIN ERI RaTARATER ATTA = The Dark Gate 


burning above my head and Miss Fitchett’s 
steps receding dimly, I reached out for the ‘ 
KR FURN TPEUR ES 








receiver. ' 
Perhaps it was the whole setting of the 

thing that more or less undid me. At any 

rate, I admit that I had never been more 

frightened in my life. I had a flashing 

memory of a day when my younger brother 

_ had been badly hurt in a college football game, 

and I had telephoned to the infirmary in 











An | Cambridge to find out whether he was dead or 

| ih | alive. I recalled how my hand had gripped © 
“2 | | the receiver then, in an effort at great steadi- 

| ness. It gripped it now, as I sat there under 
we 


the night-light and heard the number, which 
I gave, repeated after me by a tired girl at the 
central office. . . . 
But I was speaking again, myself. “Is 
this the—house of Mr. Samuel Wright?” I was 
asking, 
“Yes, this is Mr. Wright’s house,” came the ; 
level information. | 
I paused. ‘‘Who is this?” I appealed then. 
“This is Miss Barrow, the nurse at the | 
house,” came the low but crystal-clear 
reply. 3 


YES. I understood. Miss Barrow had 
told me all the facts. I hung up the 
receiver, and went back to Mr. Samuel Wright, 
from Deerfield, like a woman walking in a 
dream. . 

The night-nurse leaned over the bed. But 
she stood up straight and came to meet me. 
Were the eyes of the night-nurse damp, or was 
that my own unchecked imagination? 

“T’ve just told him that I’m going to ask 
the doctor to come in,” she said. “We can’t 
stand this, and I don’t know any reason why 
we should. There’s nothing now—to keep 
him here.” 

I said something to her. JI said it in a voice 
that no one but the night-nurse heard. 

She looked at me fora full minute, I think, 
without any answer at all. 

“Yes. He’d better go home,” she said then, 
and went out to call the doctor. 

The patient whom I had brought in just 
alter midnight was dismissed from the County 
Hospital. The sun had just crept up to the 
horizon and tossed a little color into the eastern 
sky, when the taxi-cab driver slammed his 
door upon us, shuffled up to his seat, and 
drove out through the gates and down the 
valley to the south. 

Poor young Sam Wright! From that 
moment until we reached the meadow road, 
below Cheapside, he offered not one word of 
any kind. With the same set, white face of 
the earlier morning he lay back on his cushion 
| now, the occasional quivering of his eyelids 
the only movement of any kind about him. 

I tried to talk a little, myself, but it was not 
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“The Warrington’’— a chamber suite in the Georgian 
manner; built of selected Walnut, enriched with zebra 
wood, maple burl, and hand-painted floral ornamentation 
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Your Most Intimate Room 


Rich beauty, intimate refinements—the charm of . 
unexpected conveniences built into each piece — 
these assure to you ‘and your guests the utmost in 
restful comfort when your bedroom furniture 
bears the Shopmark of Berkey & Gay. For into the © 
making of Berkey & Gay Furniture go thoughtful 
care and discriminating judgment—those inherent 
prerequisites of the perfectly appointed bedroom 
so gratefully appreciated by you and your guests. 
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MM successful. An unceasing question was going 
If | round too steadily, too mercilessly, in my 
oN brain—for successful conversation. 
| Ah “Are you going to tell him—what you 
lA know?” it asked me. “Are you going to tell 
L 5 
i him—what you know? What Miss Barrow 
This Shop Mark told you? What you know? What Miss 
nN is oe pee Barrow told you? What you know? What 
“ Gay production. It is the cus- Miss Barrow told vou? 
h fee eed nee eae Wee Bae No, I wasn’t going to tell him. . . . No. 
i eats I bis t—going to. . . . We vol 
\ - . 
Q Berkey é> Gay Bedroom and Dining Room there in ffteen—twenty minutes, at the most, 
i : 
fl | : : : i and—Miss Barrow could tell him—herself. 
a Suites are available at prices ranging from - Miss Barrow could tell him—herself! 
| AK | $350 to $5,000 IT let down my window. The June day was 
aig \eane creeping down the hillsides with hushed feet. 
{| “= | ue had left the old covered, wooden bridge at 
AK S Cheapside behind us, and we were out upon 
| A BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY the meadows—speeding on. Was I going to 









tell him—what I knew? t 
Why, yes, I thought—on the whole—I 
would. This would be a very good place to 
tell him, after all. I put a hand upon his 
knee. 
He started, like a man with shell-shock. 
“I’m sorry,” I apologized. “I didn’t mean 
to frighten you.” 
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New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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The Masland Label 





appears on the back 


Now You Can Own Rugs of Rare Beauty 
True Oriental designs. Clear unfading colors that go to the heart of the 
wool, and last as long as the wool itself. Seamless and durable. 
A revolutionary development in rug making makes this possible. 
By the new Masland Method, beautiful, soft, woven, wool rugs are 






Argonne Pattern produced at such moderate cost that they can be bought at prices well cies 
No. 2751H within the means of every woman who loves beautiful things in her home. , ae 
Size 9! x 12! See these new Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer's. Ask for the free 93" a 10° 6” 

illustrated booklet, ‘Oriental Beauty In Your Home’’; if he cannot supply 36" x 63” 
you, write to our selling agents, W. @ J. Sloane, Dep't 9, G, Wholesale, N. Y. 27" x 54/7 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


Also three smaller 
sizes. This design in 
six other different color 
effects. 


A wide variety in 
Oriental color com- 
binations of blues, 
taupes, tans, rose, 
etc. 
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Standish Cretonne in the Kenmore design is used to decorate this delightful living room 


HE time has passed when the same set of 

draperies stayed at the window, year in and 
year out. Now it is possible for every home to 
have a complete change of draperies each season 
for Standish Fabrics offer a wealth of designs and 
color combinations at a very reasonable cost. 


Many new patterns have been designed espe- 
cially for use during the coming season—patterns 





developed in rich colorful tones to give —— 


light and warmth to the home during 
dull winter months. 


For twenty-five years artists thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of the American 
home-maker have been unceasing in 
their efforts to achieve greater beauty, to 
create with the help of the master design- 
ers of the world, new and lovelier pat- 
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Chie Dreonitive Bossibilities 
of Orlomne 


terns in Standish Fabrics. Nearly every known 
source of design has contributed something to 
their character and beauty. 


Standish Fabrics offer an infinite number of uses and 
possibilities. Hangings, draperies, slip-covers, and up- 
holstery made from them are in excellent taste and give 
lasting wear—and there is an unusual selection of 
patterns and colors to meet every requirement. Elms & 
Sellon, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FREE! This fascinating booklet ‘The Decorative 
Possibilities of Cretonne’’ telling where and how 
to use cretonnes. Home decorators, the country over, 
jind it invaluable. Send coupon. 





TANDISH FABRICS 


The Dark Gate 


He seemed to be trying to find some excuse 
for himself. ‘“I—T’ll kill it!” he blurted out, 
like some one presenting a defense. 

I shot a glance through my open window. 
It steadied me immensely. “Is it a relief to 
you to talk like that?” I asked him. ‘Look, 
please! Across those meadows! And you 
won’t say anything like that again.” 

His eyes dully followed mine. Down there, 
in the grass to our right, the buttercups were 
stirring and unfolding. A meadow lark lifted 
its wings and flew low and straight from east 
to west. There was a forget-me-not brook, 
its little blue stars looking up and twinkling 
at the rising sun. And beyond it all were the 
cornfields. Acre upon acre of little green flags 
reaching up to greet the day. 

“The perfectly new-born day—”’ I reflected. 
SRitthes.;.. . It still goeson. . . .” 

But we had turned into the old stréet. 
And the elms were above us, shutting us in 
with all their secrets. 

“We're almost home!” I said. 

Young Samuel Wright, beside me, stiffened 
up like something about to break with tension. 

Yes, we were almost home. The land- 
marks were all there. Above the trunk of the 
fallen tree the lanterns still burned, with a 
faded yellow light, like tired eyes that had 
been watching ever since we had left them the 
night before. The night before? . ». It 
was years and years ago that we had left 
them, with the moon sailing above our heads 
to guide us on, and the night whispers dropping 
down from the elms—years and years ago— 

There was Miss Stoner’s house again. A 
pinkish light struck across its long gray front, 
making it look young instead of old; young 
and innocent and perhaps afraid. Its little 
rectangular windows peeped shyly at the square 
white house across the way, and the square 
white house looked back again, just as it had 
done the day before. Looked back and gave 
no sign of any kind. 

We stopped. 


Ha? young Samuel Wright lost all his 

power to move? Was he a stone image at 
my side? No, the taxi-cab driver was fumbling 
at the door, and young Samuel was crouching 
there, beside me, all ready to spring out. 

It was Miss Barrow who came down to let 
usin. Had she expected us so early? I think 
‘she had. She had talked with me before, that 
day, you know. We followed her into the big 
south room that looked out upon the street. 

Once more I had an impression that I was 
walking ina dream. I looked at the poor man 
beside me. He was walking in a nightmare, 
nothing more or less. He followed like a 
victim who had no choice at all, followed 
without word or sign of any kind, until Miss 
Barrow turned round and looked at him. I 
can see her face, with the sorry understanding 
on it, as clearly now as I could on that early, 
hushed June morning. 

“JT wish I had better news for you, Mr. 
Wright,” she began, with slow care. “But 
your—triend has told you just what happened. 
I wish—” 

“No, I didn’t tell him,” I said quietly. “You 
tell him, please, Miss Barrow.” 

“No, she didn’t tell me!’ broke in poor 
Samuel Wright with desolate, dreadful sounds. 
“S-she didn’t tell me—but I know! She’s 
dead—I know that—and I wasn’t here!’ He 
caught at the back of a Windsor chair. ‘“‘Wasn’t 
there anything—you could do?” he appealed 
with a heart-broken simplicity. ‘To—to— 
save her? She was—s-so little and young— 
to go off alone—like that! She wasn’t—r- 
ready for it! It—it doesn’t—seem right!” 

He drew the back of his bony wrist across 
his eyes. And like a dream that would not let 
me go, I seemed to hear again the voice of the 
nurse. at the County Hospital, when she told 
me of the old, old man who was ready to die. 
. .. ‘He seems to understand,” she was 
saying again. ‘And he’s ready to go.” 

But Sam Wright’s wrist was damp. His 
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Look for 
this label 






| So Fresh and Soft, 
ae and Snowy-White! 


Your love of nice dunes fade 
gratification in the clean 
beauty of Utica Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Spread them 
upon the bed—see how snow- 
white they are. Smooth them 
out—feel how soft their fabric. 


Through repeated laun- 
derings they retain their 
beauty and softness. Wash- 
ing seems only to add to 
their firm feel and substan- 
tial weight. They iron easily, 
smoothly, and evenly. For 
they are torn from the fabric 
—not cut. 


And they last so long, that 
they cost less in the end! 


Made by mille that have 
been manufacturing high 
grade sheeting since 1848. 


Buy them either plain 
hemmed or hemstitched at 
most reliable white goods 
counters. By all means, look 


for the label. 


If you prefer to make your 
own sheets and pillow cases, 
you can secure Utica Sheet- 
ing bleached or unbleached. 

“Mohawk” Sheets, Pillow Cases 
and Sheeting are of similar qual- 
ity but not quite so heavy—hence 
lower priced. 

Send for helpful booklet on 


proper making of beds 
and care and use of sheets. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, Columbia Street, Utica, N.Y. 







141 THREADS TO aN 
SQUARE INCH! 
And no false filler. That’s why 


they launder so beautifully and 
wear so long. 





a REG. “U.S. PAT.-OFF. 


TICA 





Send 25 cents 


for this set of three pretty 
doilies with embroidered 
edges, and made of Utica 
Sheeting. In one piece, 
ready for trimming. Sizes, 
when trimmed: Center 
piece, 19 in. long; end 
pieces, 9 in. across. 


Sheets aac 
Pillow Cases , 
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@ 
with Cheese and S Tomato Sauce> 


To the busy housewife, a can of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti is the blessed assurance of a delicious, 
wholesome meal, perfectly seasoned and cooked 
—ready to heat and serve in just no time at all. 

The dry spaghetti itself is made by Heinz. So 
is the Tomato Sauce. The cheese is a special Heinz 
selection. And the cooking, in the Heinz spotless 
kitchens, is in accordance with the recipe of a 
famous Italian chef. 
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The Dark Gate 


little, young wife! She didn’t understand! 
No, no! Face the Great Eternity with no one 
by to give her any help at all? No! She 
waswt ready for it! It wasn’t—right. . . . 

I looked at Miss Barrow in slow torture. - 
Was she never going to speak? Oh, yes, Miss 
Barrow was speaking. 

“You have misunderstood—you have mis- 
understood—” she was saying in a low, rapid 
voice. “Your wife—look at me, Mr. Wright! 
Your wife—did not die! She—please listen 
to me! It was a long case, rather a longer’ 
case than usual, perhaps—but it was never 
severe, and I was never worried. Her brother 
was, and the doctor wouldn’t believe it. Oh, 
she surprised everybody, there’s no question 
about that. But she came through beautifully, 
and—she’s waiting upstairs to see you now.” 

She will never forget how he looked, as she 
finished. I’m sure of that, and neither shall 
I. Lheard his breath catch, and then he went 
across the old south room in just two quivering 
leaps. He might have a bruised body and a 
broken collar-bone, but never mind about 
that! He looked like a man who had con- 
quered earth and heaven, and he flourished a 
great flag of triumph high above his head. 

He reached out for the door and stopped. 
The face that we shall never forget was 
turned our way again. 

“What’s the baby?” he shouted softly. “A 
boy? Is the baby a boy?” . 

Miss Barrow’s voice went evenly on. “That 
was what I meant when you first came in,” 
she said. “That was what I meant when I 
said I wished I had better news. The baby 
was such a little, little thing! It—it lived 
only an hour, Mr. Wright. It weighed only 
five pounds in its blanket—you know . . .” 
Her voice dropped to a whisper. “It was a 
lovely baby—” she said, “and we did every- | 
thing we could—” 

Miss Barrow stopped. Her eyes rose 
bravely to meet those of the man across the 
room. 

“It doesn’t seem—quite right, I know—” 
she confessed gently. “I wondered just now— 
when you said your wife was too little and 
young to die—how I could tell you. The 
baby certainly seemed—too little and young— 
to die. And we tried very hard—to save 
i 

Miss Barrow stopped again. She drew a 
straight finger levelly across her eyes. 

“It couldn’t be helped,” she comforted 
faintly. “And you still have your wife— 
Mr. Wright. Only the baby—had to go.” 

He stood there, staring at her. His hand 
rose slowly and gripped the door-knob. 

“You'd better—go up now—upstairs. We’re 
very thankful—that you’ve come back.” ; 
But he still stood there, his hand upon the 

door-knob. 





-Golden Jubilee 


By Gertrude Robison Ross 


So long the road to Yesterday, se 

So long the years that stretch between, 
Not even Love can point the way 

That leads to days that once have been! ” 
Not even Love can guide old feet 

Along the paths where Youth delayed 
To fill its arms with blossoms sweet 

And rest where vagrant breezes strayed. _ 


Ah, Love! white blossom-time is fled, 
The golden summer, too, is past 
Where purple asters raise their heads; 

We stand in Life’s dim fall, at last. 





A lad and lass upon the green— 
The high voice of a child at play— 
So long the years that reach between! 
So long the road to Yesterday! 
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CENE: That anxious last-minute inspec- 
tion ! Again, she surveys the table, —through 
the eyes of the most critical guest, the most 
tasteful, the most correct. What kind of, (picture 
would it present to them? Well, the entire ser- 
vice 15 Solid silver. All in her new design. Yet, 
not an overburden of it. To frame it, expanses 
of snowy linen. To tint its gleam, a few flow- 
ers. It was the simplest table she had ever set. 
But, yes, it had it — that rarest of table 
beauties, —dignity, simple dignity. 
yer 

Quite the most difficult of effects to 
obtain in silverware is that of dignity, 
—simple dignity. 

Perhaps that is why the Theseum De- 
sign is utterly apart from usual silver- 
ware. Theseum is theop- 
posite of garish,—the 
antithesis of common- 
place. Theseum zs dig- 
nity,—simple dignity. 
It is wrought in the 
most dignified of met- 
als,—-solid silver. 


INTERNATION 


(oes 
WROUGHT FROM RY, 











a INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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What the outer eye beholds inTheseum 


is: Straight, sweeping lines. A classic 
crown. An exquisite, satiny texture. 
But in Theseum are also those sub- 
tleties in which the inner eye has its 
greatest delight. Beauty of propor- 
tion. Nobility of conception. Fine- 
ness of craftsmanship. 


Anything less fine would not dare 
such simplicity. Anything less simple 
could not attain half the dignity. 


Theseum has been developed in a 
correct dinner service. If you will 
write us, we shall send you a book 
which shows the com- 
plete, correct service, and 
give you the name of the 
nearest jeweler who can 
show you actual pieces. 
Address Dept. 4-81, Inter- 
national Silver Company, 


OTHER DESIGNS ; 
Pantheon Georgian Maid Trianon Meriden, Conn. 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 
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Nias your local papers for announcements of the dates. 
On every piece—your 
surance of quality 
S 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Karpen furniture is good taste, and the tastefully treated home cannot but assimilate these lovely pieces 


That home of your dreams 


Don’t think it 15 out of your reach 


Karpenfurniture 
has created a 
new “period” for 
American homes. 
A period of truly 
fine furniture, at moderate prices 
—prices surprisingly well within 
the means of every purse. 





There is a Karpen suite, or an 
odd piece, that belongs in your 


home. One that you can afford 
to obtain right now. For Karpen 
makes furniture not only to 


harmonize with any scheme of 
decoration, but every scheme of 
family budget. 


—have it! 


Every Karpen piece is built on 


lines of beauty combined 
with craftsman’s standards of 
sturdiness and comfort. And 


today, the name Karpen is famed 
for the luxury of upholstery, the 
ease and long-life which every 
piece embodies. 


Karpen furniture is good taste, 
and the tastefully treated home 
cannot but assimilate these lovely 
pieces. To thousands. it has 
made come true that home of 
dreams every woman carries in 
her secret hearin 


Karpen Furniture Week 


Karpen dealers, all over the country, will hold their special 
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Fall Karpen Week early in October. 
present an important opportunity to select the Karpen 
pieces you desire at special Karpen Week prices. Watch 
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Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Hand- 
woven Fiber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 


These exhibits 





37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 





Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration—free 


He 
Karpen Handzoven Fiber Furniture blends the 


conventional charm of this modern type of furniture, 
with the comfort and dignity of the heavier varieties. 


uUn- 





Let us send you the new edition of our attractive 
book on interior decorating—‘‘Better Homes.” 


It 


ideas, and through black 
and white, and 
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S. KARPEN & BROGS 


is full of helpful 

color 
rts and drawings, 
ws what the foremost 
orators are doing. 
ns for fourteen com- 
rooms — any of 
ch can be easily 
pted. Just send the 
pon. 


Man ufacturers of Karpen Fine U: pholstered Furniture, Hand- 
woven Fiber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your 
book, “Better Homes,” with hall, living room and 
sun room plans. 
Name.......... = . 
Address... rs oocuecenol gas shed 104s 
Ci. tHe Jah 
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Buying Home Furnishings 
The Right Way 


(Continued from page 43) 


not imply a full pocketbook. Simple furnish- 
ings intelligently purchased will give a far 
more artistic result than the most expensive 
furnishings chosen at random. No one can 
afford to buy in a haphazard manner, for no 
matter how beautiful an article may be itself, 
when purchased in this detached way there is 
only one chance in a hundred that it will 
harmonize with its surroundings in color and 
line, or that it will help to give unity and per- 
sonality to the room. Color and line—these 
are the elements which should play a very im- 
portant réle in the selection of everything 
that goes into the home. Where there is a 
medley of color in the decorative fabrics and 
discord in the lines of the various pieces of 
furniture, there can never be harmony and 
repose in a room. 

If you really wish an attractive home, begin 
by reading at least three good books on furni- 
ture before you attempt to.buy.. When you 
have done this, you will not only be eager to 
read more, but will also have decided pretty 
definitely upon a working basis for buying 
your own furniture. You may prefer Empire 
and Colonial; the Georgian styles; or possibly 
an earlier English period, Jacobean combined 
with Spanish; or Queen Anne, with a bit of 
lacquer for spice. But no longer will you be 
content to buy each piece for itself alone. You 
will also realize more than ever that cheap 
furniture poorly constructed is expensive fur- 
niture; better one honest walnut or mahogany 
reproduction than two birch mongrels. 

One of the foremost reasons for the lack of 
unity and repose in too many homes is the want 
of systematic selecting of furnishings. Never 
buy your furnishings separately; that is, don’t 
choose an exquisite Venetian chair just because 
it is “darling,” entirely overlooking the fact 
that your living-room is Colonial in feeling 
- and your library Jacobean. 


Plan Your Buying 

Nothing is so fatal to the harmony of a room, 
or so surely produces a jumbled effect, as the 
desultory buying of furniture. A rocker and 
a table bought when Mission was the rage, a 
Queen Anne desk the following year, a Colonial 
sofa today, and a Jacobean armchair tomor- 
‘row. Imagine the hodge-podge! And this is 
no exaggeration, for four out of five rooms are 
furnished in this erratic way. We give more 
thought to the harmonious combination of a 
hat and gown which we are to wear a couple 
of seasons than to the chair and table which 
must bear us daily company for years to come. 
Could an architect successfully build a house 
room by room, without first having drawn up 
a plan of the whole? And yet we proceed to 
buy hundreds of dollars’ worth of furniture 
without ever having thought out a definite 
picture of the room or house in its entirety. 
Though it is easier in some ways to attain good 
results if most of the furnishings can be bought 
within a reasonably short period of time, 
nevertheless there are certain advantages in 
prolonging the process. But neither way will 
be satisfactory in the end unless a definite 
line of procedure is followed. 

If you are looking for draperies, don’t 
select a damask or velour simply because you 
are carried away with their rich texture, or a 
cretonne because of its fascinating design and 
delightful coloring. Do not look at them for 
their beauty alone, but also be sure that they 
harmonize with the other fabrics in the room. 
If you are buying a lamp, be not blinded by 
the radiance of a pagoda shade, but choose 
for the lovely color note a lamp ought to be. 

No matter what the article may be, so far 
as possible buy it definitely for some one room; 
visualize it there, keeping in mind the color 
scheme, purpose, exposure, light, and size of 
that room; and ask yourself whether it will 
harmonize with the rugs, furniture, wall, and 
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Discovered—a new principle! Shine and oiliness 
stopped for hours at the touch of a dainty cream 


Something to keep your nose from get- 
ting shiny — 

Something to rid you of that un- 
sightly oiliness on chin, forehead, etc.— 

Something Jasting, to save you the 
embarrassment of repeated dabbing 
and fussing! 

How often have you wished for 
this magic “Something”! 

And now at last you have it—ina 
new cream that does not just cover up 
shine, but helps to correct the con- 
ditions that cause it. A cream that 
gives you a delightfully soft, smooth 
finish that lasts for hours. “A cream 
that holds your powder as never be- 
fore, giving you double protection 
against shine and oiliness! 


Increasing benefits —reduces 
enlarged pores 
Vauv is based on an entirely new prin- 
ciple; made from a secret new formula, 
perfected only after a year of labora- 
tory research. It absorbs excess oil, it 
reduces enlarged pores! These are the 
conditions that commonly cause shine. 







Send for sample! 


Vauv is on sale at all drug and de- 

partment stores, price 50c for gener- 

ous tube. Or, fill out coupon below 

and send it to us with roc for sample 
tube that will last a week 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan) 
350 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE VAUV CO. 
(for Jane Morgan) 
350 Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me at once sam- 
ple week’s-size tube of Vauv,. 
Il am enclosing 10c. 


Vauv does not clog the pores in the 
least, but helps to cleanse them; for all 
the impurities absorbed by the cream 
are carried away when it is washed 
off. For this reason, as you continue 
to use Vauv regularly every day, you 
will be troubled less and less with 
blackheads and other blemishes! 


Vauv is absolutely harmless. Hun- 
dreds of women are writing to praise 
its many benefits. They like it because 
it protects from sun, wind, dust; be- 
cause it dulls over freckles, tan and 
sunburn; because it can be used to 
whiten neck and arms’ 


Men praise Vauv, too 


Men find in Vauv the same relief from 
shineand oiliness, the same delightfully 
soft, smooth finish. And in addition, 
they findit an ideal after-shaving cream 
that closes the pores, tones up the skin 
and gives them a refreshing feeling of 
cleanness that lasts! 


At drug stores and toilet 
counters 


Keeps the shine off 4 
and the powder on! 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 
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AFFLE-MAKING is an art that 

requires the best tools! A Griswold 
Waffle Iron bakes the kind of waffles 
that can only be described as “perfect” 
—an even, golden-brown . . . crack- 
lingly crisp, yet so tender they melt like 
cream in your mouth. Handles that are 
always cool and pans that turn in ball- 
bearing sockets, without lifting, make 
Griswold Waffle Irons a joy to use. 
Either cast iron or cast aluminum pans. 
See one in any good house-furnishing 
department or hardware store. Or write 
us for names of dealers who can show 


you a complete line of Griswold cooking 
utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MEG. CO. 
Dept. J-1 Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers. 
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| Buying Home Furnishings 
The Right Way 


draperies. If you are in doubt, wait. Haste 
is one of the signposts on the road of wasteful 
buying. 

As a rule merchants are willing to send 
articles on approval, but where this is not 
possible, always take with you to the shops 
good-sized samples of what you already have, 
be it wall-paper, drapery, upholstery, or car- 
pet, try them out with whatever you are 
buying, and harmony is very certain to result. 
In any case, beware of matching by a poor 
or artificial light. - 

It is unwise to make a final decision in the 
shops on draperies or wall-paper, more espe- 





cially the latter. Have the material sent to- 
the house and hang the drapery as nearly as 


possible as intended ‘to be used, so that’ you 


may see how it looks in the daytime with’ the 


light showing through, and at night with the 
light upon it. If, however, your decision must 
be made in the shop, have the salesman pin 


up=the’ goods at»a=window: - Satisfy yourself - 


that the color either makes or fits into the 
-decorative scheme; thatthe -tonesis good, 
neither too light nor too dark for the floor and 
wall coverings. Consider well whether the 
velour or damask which you so admire will 
be too elegant for the room, and whether linen 
or cretonne would not be more in keeping 
with the texture of the other fabrics already 
used. 


Selecting the Background 


In the case of wall-paper the most satis- 
factory way is to select in the shop several 
possible alternatives and have a roll of each 
sent to the house. Then, with the aid of 
thumb tacks, fasten a strip of paper to the 
wall. Try it out in different parts of the room 
and against the woodwork, by daylight and 
by artificial light, as some colors which are 
good by day tend to look ‘‘muddy” or dead 
at night. Some grays look bluer, and buff 
may become over-ruddy. Keep in mind that 
the reflection from wall to wall intensifies and 
deepens most colors. Thus, a paper which 
in the sample looks cream color may become 
a pale yellow when placed on the wall. 

If yours is the big but joyful problem of 
buying complete new furnishings for the home, 
first settle upon a decorative scheme of color. 
After this you will find that there is a certain 
order of buying which will be of great help 
in working out your plans. As it is generally 
more difficult to match rugs and draperies 
to the walls than vice versa, make only a 
tentative selection of the wall covering and 
then take up the matter of floor coverings, 
draperies, and upholstery. When these are 
all assembled, it is easy to vary the wall 
color slightly if necessary. Often a drapery 
which is in perfect accord with rugs and up- 
holstery may be a little off color when hung 
against the sample of paper. The dilemma 
is best met by choosing another paper, or by 
having the walls tinted. 


Pictures, pottery, lamps, and other acces- . 


sories continually tempt us, as they so often 
appear in the light of bargains. Don’t buy 
a vase just because it is lovely in color and line 
or reasonable in price, only to find, when you 
bring it into your room, that it is a discordant 
note. It is this sort of buying which clutters 
up many rooms. Before you make up your 
mind to buy that vase, question whether it is 
the particular hue of blue, green, or mulberry 
which predominates in the room, or whether 
it would give just the needed note of contrast. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of nonde- 
script assortment of furnishings in the average 
home is hurried buying. Hurried buying 
usually means that we buy too much and buy 
the mediocre. If we would only give greater 
thought to our purchasing, we should buy 
less and buy better, we would enjoy living 


with our possessions, and they would be treas-— 


ured by our descendants. Remember that, as 
arule, he who buys slowly buys well. 
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Floor Varnish Must Be More Than Waterproof 
to Withstand This Daily Test 


W hen you select varnish for your floors... . specify floor 
varnish that wears. Varnish must be far morethan merely 
waterproof to withstand the punishment of continuous 
service and remain unmarred and beautiful month after 
month. 


cupetemenal ; Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago’s largest and one of the 

: world’s greatest retail musical-instrument houses, praises 
Liquid Granite in these definite terms: “We have tried 
many makesof varnishes on our piano floors, but always get 
back to Liquid Granite, as in our judgment it stands up best 
where pianos are moved over the floors almost daily.” 


Let us repeat: Liquid Granite is more than waterproof .... 
it wears. Heavy furniture can dent the wood but not mar 
the finish. And as for the poundingand scuffing of tramping 
feet .... Liquid Granite will endure a million steps. 


Specify Liquid Granite for beauty and utility whenever 
a floor is to be finished. It is impossible to select a more 
durable floor varnish: 








BERRY BROTHERS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Add golden years: 


TRY WHEATENA MUFFINS aoe begin whole wheat today 


l4 cup uncooked Wheatena. 1| cup of sour emer at 


milk. Stir well together and let stand “Zz a“ ae 
halfhour. 4% teaspoon baking scda f eR be 










dissolved in 1 teaspoon hot water, add 3 = The traditional three score years and 
to Wheatena and milk: 1 egg well beaten ‘ os . 
2 tablespoons melted butter, 14 saltspoon : ‘ 


ten (70 years) average length of life was 
largely the result of eating simple, 
nourishing foods like whole wheat and 
milk. Now the average. is only 63 years. 


Lost? “4"GOLDEN WEARS. 


Wheatena—the whole-wheat breakfast dish 
with the delicious, nutty flavor, enjoyed by 
millions of children and grown-ups—not only 
tastes good, but actually supplies the very elements 
each body needs for building robust health. For 
Wheatena is Nature's perfectly balanced food. 
By the exclusive Wheatena method of roasting 
and toasting golden grains of choicest winter 
wheat the vital heart of the wheat is retained. 


ces | Each spoonful of Wheatena sends perfect 


salt. 1 tablespoon sugar, 34 cup sifted flour. 
Bake in muffin pans twenty minutes 
























— 2% 





£. 
Xe 


ae “ha nourishment to every muscle, bone and tissue, 
te SM Pans : 
SESS rebuilding in Nature’s way and helping her add 


golden years of health and strength. 

Who wouldn't eat to add golden years— 
especially since this whole wheat dish has such 
a wonderfully delicious flavor? 

All good grocers have Wheatena, or will gladly 
get it for you. Get the yellow-and-blue package 
today—for breakfast tomorrow. 


Ff EE 
MEtS, 


_ The Wheatena. Companv 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Free sample package - 


Write today for sample package 

* and book of recipes, free, showing 
é many dainty and economical ways 

in which Wheatena may be served. 





eatena— 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength ! 
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Put Macaroni On Your 


Table 


(Continued from page 71) 


percent in some of the egg noodle samples. 
Therefore, the housewife must not overlook 
this wealth of carbohydrate and protein con- 
tent in macaroni in planning her daily meals. 
It is also an interesting fact that in purchasing 
macaroni the housewife gets excellent returns 
for the money expended. One pound of maca- 
roni as purchased represents for the major part 
carbohydrate, protein, and fat with only 13.5 
percent of moisture at most. The housewife 
pays for very little moisture, and can add it 
herself during the cooking period, as the 
following test proves: One pound of uncooked 
macaroni weighs 314 pounds after cooking. 

One reason why macaroni products have not 
been more universally served is undoubtedly 
due to improper cooking. Well-cooked maca- 
roni should be tender all the way through, de- 
void of any raw starch taste, and must hold its 
shape, each piece remaining separate from the 
others. A soft, pasty mass is most unpalatable, 
and much of the goodness has cooked out into 
the water. Macaroni, being a starchy food, re- 
quires plenty of boiling water to swell and cook 
the starch grains. Two quarts of water should 
be used for each cupful of macaroni. Maca- 
roni also requires plenty of salt. Two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt should be added to each quart of 
water just before the macaroni is added. The 
macaroni and spaghetti in long sticks may be 
broken into uniform pieces or cooked in the 
long form as desired. If the long pieces are 
used, hold the bunch in one hand with the ends 
in the boiling water. They will soon soften so 
that the macaroni may easily be coiled into the 
water. We do not suggest this method of cook- 
ing unless one has learned the art of coiling the 
spaghetti about the fork—an art almost as 
difficult to master as the use of chopsticks. The 
salted water must be boiling vigorously when 
the macaroni is added, and must be kept boil- 
ing during the entire cooking process. No cold 
water should be added to the macaroni. It 
should then be cooked until tender. 


Do Not Cook It Too Long 


The Department of Cookery believes that no 
general time period for cooking macaroni and 
like products can be given, the time period de- 
pendiag so much upon the kind of macaroni 
the housewife is using. This was clearly illus- 
trated in a series of tests carried on in the De- 
partment of Cookery kitchen. Various brands 
of package American-made spaghetti, bulk 
American-made spaghetti, and bulk Italian- 
made spaghetti were selected, the size being as 
nearly identical as possible. Equal quantities 
of each kind of spaghetti were cooked in vessels 
of the same shape and capacity, using the 
same quantity of water and salt and the same 
amount of heat under the vessel. Samples were 
taken from each vessel at the end of ten- and 
fifteen-minute -cooking periods, as well as at the 
end of every two minutes from then on until 
thirty minutes after the cooking was started. 
Tt was found that the various brands of spa- 
ghetti reached the perfectly cooked state at the 
end of different time periods—one spaghetti 
being tender at the end of ten minutes, while 
others required even twenty-five to thirty min- 
utes of cooking to develop the flavor and be- 
come tender. It was particularly noticeable 
that immediately after the spaghetti reached 
its cooked state it began rapidly to lose its 
flavor as well as its shape, thus emphasizing the 
necessity of cooking macaroni products only to 
the tender stage and no longer. 

Perhaps you wonder why there should be 
such a variance in the necessary time periods 
for cooking spaghetti until tender. The thick- 
ness of the walls of the spaghetti tubes affects 
the cooking period. The thinner the wall, the 
more readily the water penetrates to each par- 
ticle of starch. Then, too, the quality of the 
semolina used by the manufacturer, as well as 
the percentage of semolina found in the maca- 
roni products, greatly affects the cooking time 





THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


No more tedious 
scouring or 
polishing 


LIGHTEN your kitchen 
burden, Thousands of 

women the country over 

are using 
Stainless Resistain. 

Steel Cutlery 
Simply wash with soap and 
water. It isso 


Easy to Keep Clean 


It comes from the dish pan as 
clean and as bright as upon the 
day.on. which it was purchased. 


Cannot Stain 


Guaranteed not to rust, stain 
or tarnish in household use. 
Maintains its bright new ap- 
pearance even after years of 
constant service. 


Sharp and Durable 


Blades maintain a keen edge. 
Made to wear through years of 
hard usage in a busy household. 


Look for this Trade Mark on every blade 
STAINLESS 


{UNIVERSAL} 


RESISTAIN STEEL 
It is Your Guarantee of Quality 


Priced Moderately 
Knives for Table and Kitchen 
25c and upward. 

Some of the many 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps 
Sold by all Good Dealers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
“Master Cutlers for over Half a Century” 


I 
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‘How to prevent 
sum infections 


HYSICIANS and dentists have 

been unable to determine the 

fundamental reason for the 
enormous increase in gum infections. 
It is apparent, however, that modern 
methods of living, particularly in re- 
gard to food, diet, exercise, etc., lead 
to a general weakening of the gum 
tissues. They become soft and “flabby” 
so that they cannot offer a proper re- 
sistance to germ attack. 


Gum infections are fast becoming the 
most serious dental problem of the 
day. Your dentist will tell you that 
three out of five men or women who 
have reached the age of thirty show 
signs of this unfortunate condition. 


Tenderness and bleeding of gums are 
the first indication of trouble to come 
and if proper corrective measures ate 
not taken infection sets in and the 
gums slowly recede until the teeth 
loosen and eventually fall out. 

To guard against this, two 
things are necessary. First: 
Regular dental inspection, and 
treatment if necessary, at least 
twice a year. Second: System- 







In bottles 
50c and one dollar 
all druggists 
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A Powerfs:t Antiseptic 
Germ Destroyer 


~poigencus 
Promotes Healing 


ruhay Ihe Profersen ond Heme 
westee gaineighe of Iniein’ 
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Disinfectant and Drodezant 
Non 









atic cleaning of teeth and gums and the de- 
struction of the bacteria which cause the in- 
fection. The latter requires a powerful germ- 
icide. Mildly antiseptic mouth washes won’t 
begin to do it. An ideal antiseptic for this 
purpose is Zonite. Although non-poisonous, 
non-caustic and perfectly safe to use, it has 
greater germ-killing power than pure carbolic 
acid. Laboratory tests show that Zonite, 
diluted 1:50, kills the infectious bacteria of 
the mouth in thirty seconds. 


Zonite is not only an effective germ-destroy- 
ing agent in the mouth; it also possesses 
other properties of the utmost importance 
in combating gum infections. Because of its 
unique chemical composition it has the prop- 
erty of stimulating the tissues of the mouth, 
making the gums firm and tightening the 
teeth. 

Zonite, therefore, not only kills the germs 
that cause many gum infections but is also a 
decided help in correcting harm already done 
and keeping the tissues in condition to recist 
further attacks. 


Zonite, when used as a mouth wash (tea- 
spoonful to quarter glass of water), also 
destroys the germs which are responsible for 
colds, sore throat and the more serious res- 
piratory diseases and instantly removes all 
breath odors arising from conditions of the 
mouth, 


Ask your dentist about Zonite, the new 
form of antiseptic discovered during the 


World War. 
+ 





Although germicidally 
stronger than carbolic 
acid, Zonite is absolutely 
non-potsonous, non-caus- 
tic and non-irritating. 
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ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave, 

New York City 






Please send me free copy of 
the Zonite Handbook on the 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home. 
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period necessary to produce a tender product. 
Also, the method of drying as carried on by 
individual manufacturers undoubtedly reacts 
upon the texture and flavor of the macaroni. 
In our tests we noted that spaghetti made en- 
tirely of semolina required much longer cook- 
ing than spaghetti made from a blend of semo- 
lina and farina. For example, spaghetti made 
from a blend of semolina and farina required 
only ten minutes’ cooking to develop a perfectly 
tender, flavorsome product. Spaghetti made 
entirely of semolina required from twenty to 
thirty minutes cooking to produce a perfectly 
tender, flavorsome product. 

Our testers further agreed that the spaghetti 
requiring ten minutes cooking developed a 
flavor very much its own. The spaghettis re- 
quiring the longer cooking time periods had 
also developed distinctive flavors quite different 
from that of the spaghetti cooked for a shorter 
period of time. Some of our testers favored the 
flavor of the longer cooked spaghetti, while 
others voted for the flavor of the shorter cooked 
spaghetti. This decided preference as to flavor 
proved to the Department of Cookery that in- 
dividual taste alone should decide which type 
of spaghetti the housewife should select. It 
was also interesting to note that the tubular 
spaghetti required much less cooking than the 
other forms of spaghetti. 


If You Intend to Bake It 


If you are planning to serve your macaroni 
with a sauce or ina salad, it should be thorough- 
ly cooked in the boiling water. If it is to be 
baked in combination with another food, it 
should not be cooked until tender in the boiling 
water—rather to the “just underdone”’ stage. 
As soon as the macaroni product is cooked 
until tender in the boiling water, it should be 
drained in a colander to prevent further cook- 
ing from standing in the boiling water. This 
water may be used for soups and gravies. Now 
run cold water through the macaroni to wash 
off any loose starch and to render each piece of 
macaroni firm and separate. After this step the 
macaroni is ready for combination in many 
dishes. 

Macaroni, though very nutritious in itself, is 
somewhat of a bland food which should be 
combined with foods having a decided flavor. 
The texture of macaroni, being somewhat 
smooth, combines most satisfactorily with 
foods of a somewhat crisp texture. Being also 
a rather concentrated carbohydrate food and 
having a fair amount of protein, macaroni 
should be combined with foods rich in cellular 
structure. Potatoes and rice, being also rich in 
carbohydrates, should not be served at the same 
meal with macaront. 

We can not close this article without giving 
our readers the benefit of some new macaroni 
dishes which will lend zest and color to the 
housewife’s luncheon or supper. The first 
essential, of course, in preparing these dishes 
is properly to cook the macaroni as described 
above. Many sauces may be prepared for 
macaroni, and the housewife need not be afraid 
of lack of variety. Macaroni combines so 
readily with the majority of foods that the 
small amount of meat or vegetable left over 
from a previous meal need never go to waste. 

For Neopolitan Spaghetti cook one cupful 
of spaghetti by the directions given previously. 
After it has been drained and had the cold 
water run through it, mix it lightly and heat 
with a sauce prepared by the following method: 
Cut four slices of bacon into small pieces and 
fry to a golden brown in a heavy skillet, or heat 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil. Sauté 
in this fatonesm*ll onion finely chopped and two 
tablespoonfuls of minced green pepper. When 
this is slightly brown, add a fourth of a pound 
of mushrooms which have been peeled and cut 
into moderately sized pieces; sauté for five 
minutes. Then add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and one-fourth teaspoonful each of salt 
and paprika. Stir until well blended and add 

















Beauty, quality—not costliness 


In quality, Kohler Enameled bathrooms, kitchens, and 
Plumbing Ware satisfies the laundries offer the same ad- 
wealthiest. In cost it satis- vantages of moderate cost 
fies the owner of the simplest and the finest quality that can 
cottage. be made. 


That is a rare tribute to Koh- That quality has a mark 
ler Ware. It is a fortunate which you should know—the 
thing for the family of aver- name “Kohler,” unobtrusively 
age means. There are not fused into the durable, snowy 
many lines in which the best enamel for which Kohler 
is within the reach of all. Ware has been famous for 
A visit to your plumber will the better part of half a cen- 
prove to you that a Kohler tury. 

built-in bath —the beautiful [ook for that mark whenever 
tub pictured above — can be you look at plumbing fixtures. 
yours for a very reasonable Why not have Kohler quality 
investment, with magnificent when the same money will buy 
returns in comfort, conven- it?. .. We have an interest- 
ience, and pride. ing bookletabout KohlerWare. 
Other Kohler fixtures for May we send you a copy? 


HLERor KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BER ASN GE ES IN Pek wl NmeGes te P AS Te Cols laies 


a MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C 
Piiaiaie ermiarn ie ane e > Na Ao em ea, a Se a >> i—> $< 9 > 
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QWe were talking ™ 
about you the other day 


150 
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Marge and Jane were chatting 
over the tea cups. 

“Really, envy you, Marge,” 
Jane said. “We were talking 
about you the other day. All the 
girls agree that you are the best 
housekeeper in our whole crowd.” 


“Oh! don’t be silly, Jane, you 
know I’m not. The only thing is, 
I have to do my own housework, 
so naturally I spend a little more 
time studying how to get the best 
results in the shortest time.” 


“T know, Marge, but all of us 
have vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machines, and all those labor 
saving devices just like you do. 
But somehow, your house always 
seems so immaculate. 


“Take your floors, for instance; 


in our house the floors are one of 


my greatest problems. There are 
places that look as if the whole 
American Army had marched over 
them with hob-nailed shoes. 


“T had poor Bob down on the 
floor the other evening going over 
those places around the door- 
ways, but he couldn’t make them 
look much better, poor boy, so we 
decided all the downstairs rooms 
would have to be sandpapered 
and refinished. It’s going to cost 
at least a hundred dollars! 


“Now tell me, Marge, how do 
you avoid such expenses and still 
keep your floors so clean and new 
looking—do you and Tom go 
around in your stocking feet all 
the time?” 
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“Jane, you’re the funniest per- 
son I ever knew—of course not, 
foolish! We wax our floors.” 


It is easy to have perfect floors 
now that you can get Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. Just apply the 
liquid lightly and then go over 
with a Johnson’s weighted pol- 
ishing brush. The weighted brush 
does all the work for you. 


A complete outfit consisting of 
the weighted polishing brush, a 
waxing attachment, one pint of 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a pint 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax costs 
only $3.50, and it’s so simple. 


Any dealer dis- 
playing this sign 
can supply you with 
this outfit or we will 
be glad to fill your 
order direct. 

A 28-page illus- 
trated booklet,“The 
Proper Treatment 
of Floors, Wood- 
work and Furni- 
ture’ together with a generous 
sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
will gladly be sent you free. 


The booklet is full of helpful 
hints that will show you exactly 
how to make your home more 
cheerful and inviting and make 
your present housework easier. 





See how the free sample re- 
stores life and luster to your most 
troublesome floor. 


Use the coupon below. Send 
it now! 


NSON'S LIQUID WAX 


Ls Be —-————————————-— 2 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 10, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me FREE a generous sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and your 
Authoritative Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 


My Name23 ee 2 es 
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one cupful of tomato purée. When it is slightly 
thickened, mix it lightly with the spaghetti. 
Macaroni may be made into a most delicious 
salad. To prepare macaroni salad, mince half 
of a medium-sized onion and one green pepper, 
cut one cucumber medium fine, and dice one- 
half cupful of celery. Combine these lightly 
with two cupfuls of cooked and chilled maca- 
roni. Season one-half cupful of mayonnaise 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire Sauce. Mix this lightly 
into the salad, taking care not to break the 
macaroni. Serve the salad on crisp lettuce 
leaves and garnish with rings of green pepper 
and slices of tomato which have been marinated 
in French Dressing or sprinkled with salt and 


pepper. 


Try These New Recipes 


Chicken Spaghetti is an excellent hearty dish. 
Cook one-half pound of spaghetti as previously 
directed, until it is almost tender. Dice two 
and one-half cupfuls of cooked chicken. Heat 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil, 
Chicken fat may be used if the chicken was 
roasted. Mince one clove of garlic, one small 
onion, and one-half of a green pepper. Sauté 
these with one bay leaf in the fat until a golden 
brown. Remove the bay leaf and add one 
pound of mushrooms which have been peeled 
and cut small. Sauté for eight minutes. Then 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and a dash of cayenne pepper. Stir 
until well blended, then add two cupfuls of 
tomato purée and one tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire Sauce, and cook until the mixture 
is slightly thickened. Combine the macaroni, 
chicken, and sauce, turn into a greased casse- 
role, and bake at 500° F. for twelve minutes. 

Savory Macaroni is another tasty dish. 
Sauté one teaspoonful of minced onion in four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, fat, or oil until it is 
a golden brown. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
flour and one teaspoonful of salt and stir until 
well blended. Then add one and one-half cup- 
fuls of tomato purée, one bouillon cube, three 
tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper, one 
tablespoonful each of chopped parsley and pi- 
miento, and one-half cupful of chopped celery. 
Cook together for five minutes. In the mean- 
time cook three-fourths cupful of elbow maca- 
roni as previously directed, until partially 
tender. Drain and run cold water through it. 
Combine the macaroni and sauce and turn into 
a greased casserole. Bake for forty-five min- 
utes in a 375° F. oven. 


Caroline Goes To China 


(Continued from page 40) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on another sheet of paper 
and put under a weight to dry before cutting 
out. Cut the two slits marked A and B on the 
lower edge of the doll. From the back of the 
doll insert one end of the rubber band in slit A 
and the other in slit B, putting a bow through 
each loop to keep it from pulling out. Put 
your first two fmgers through the rubber band 
at the back of the doll, and they will make 
cunning little legs for Caroline to dance about 
with. 

Norte: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your fingers. When 
you want to use the legs and base that you have 
cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B im the corre- 
sponding slits from the back of the doll. Cut 
the slits marked by dotted lines near the end 
of the base. Bend the hooked end back and 


around so that you can insert the hook into ~ 


the slot, and Caroline will stand by herself. 
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Westing 


COZY GLOW Gives Warmth Where You Want It. 


Discover for yourself the many 
places where the friendly warmth of 
Cozy Glow is needed. 

Cozy Glow’s flood of warmth brings 
comfort for baby’s bath. The favorite 
chair where the old folks like to sit is 
another spot that has always longed 
for Cozy Glow. 


Dad’s shaving, Mother’s need for 
watmth in a room hard to heat— 


frosty mornings, chilly evenings before 
the furnace fires are lighted — any num- 
ber of uses make it wise that you pro- 
vide your home with Cozy Glow. 


Be sure you get the genuine Cozy 
Glow. Its artistic design and finish 
will harmonize with every room. Its 
price is $10.50. Always look for the 
name Westinghouse when you _ pur- 
chase electrical appliances. 


te WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Tune in sometime with KDKA — KYW — WBZ — KFKX 
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HERE’S Cozy Glow, Jr. 
It’s small only in size. The 
same careful workmanship; 
the same delightful finish; 
the same Westinghouse qual- 
ity throughout. $6.50. 
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Co ctinely made ~ 
J the fow Cost 
comes as a jurprise 


EOPLE WHO HAVE WANTED A BABY GRAND, but hesi- 
tated on account of the cost, have learned with 
delight that so fine an instrument as the Brambach 
could be had at so modest a price. And they have 
been no less surprised to know that the Brambach 
Baby Grand requires no more space than an upright. 


You should know more about the Brambach’s tonal 
and physical beauty, developed during 101 years 
of good piano making—more about the ease with 
which it will fit into your home. 


Simply mail the coupon for de luxe brochure and 
a paper pattern showing the Brambach’s exact size, 
and the name of the nearest music merchant who 
sells the Brambach. 





Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
and up 643 W. 49th St., New York City 
Pl d aper pat- 
a fob.NY ete eee 
) 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


Brambach Baby Grand. 


Sold by leading Na 
dealers everywhere sd ame 
ee ee 
ae 
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The Search for ‘‘Three 
Birds’’ 


(Continued from page 37) 


the work of transplanting wild flowers. They 
grew in such profusion and were so ruthlessly 
plowed over and spaded up in those days, that 
while I took them first because garden things 
would not grow under the Bartlett pear tree, 
speedily I began to see that cultivation was 
going to wipe out the rarest and the most 
exquisite of the growing things on our land; 
so I began leaving the flowers in the fence 
corners and sheltered locations where they 
were, and gathering the ones I moved from 
the places where sugar camps were going to be 
set up in the woods, where roads were going 
to be made, where lag heaps were stacked to 
be burned. 

I had the gift of flower magic as a direct 
inheritance from my mother. Mother was of 
Dutch extraction. She was a little ninety- 
pound woman at the time she married my 
father, and he said that she had big brown eyes 
and pink cheeks and a great rope of hazel- 
brown hair thick as his wrist and longer than 
his arm. I once heard one of our neighbors say 
that she was not a beautiful woman. How 
she could say that, I never understood. I 
thought Mother the loveliest woman in all the 
world. On Sunday mornings, when the shim- 
mery silk of her golden-brown dress ‘fell in 
waves over her hoop skirts, and the brown hair 
waved across her temples, and the little brown 
bonnet with its long ties looped under her chin 
and the slender cape with its long fringed ends 
were properly arranged, her brown eyes danc- 
ing and her cheeks sweetbriar pink, and she 
stepped out ready to make her appearance 
before God and man, I thought she was per- 
fectly lovely; and I think so still. 


ROM watching her operations from the time 

I was big enough to follow her, I learned that 
there were things which intuition had taught 
her, things she did experimentally, but they 
came out right because she worked from care- 
fully thought out reasons. One of the things 
that never failed her was the magic she worked 
in growing flowers. She was a woman who | 
never hesitated to ask for a slip or a root in 
those early days, if she saw anything she did 
not have; and there was no flower, vine, or 
bush that grew on her premises of which she 
would not lay down a shoot to take root and 
start a cutting for any of her neighbors who 
wanted to add flower beauty to their homes. 

It was a frequent practise at that time to 
bend to earth a part of a vine or shrub or 
perennial flower, cover it with earth, and leave 
it for a season. The following season would 
find it rooted, ready to separate from the 
parent plant and start life for itself. Some- 
times, when she had carried slips of shrubs 
or bushes a long distance and they were wilted, 
she freshened them with water, cut the stems 
diagonally, and stuck them into a small potato, 
and then she planted the potato. This method 
almost never failed her. She had a way of 
filling a bottle with water and hanging it in 
the shade near the shining of the sun, and in 
this she would put slips to start a root growth - 
before she trusted them to earth. Sometimes 
she stuck little slips in boxes of wet sand to root. 

I never saw any of the neighbors following 
her methods. ‘There were many things Father 
and Mother did about home life and rearing 
their family which were individual to them 
as far as our neighborhood went. Where they 
got some of their ideas I can not explain, but 
they were practicable ideas that they made 
materialize. 

I was at the heels of both Father and | 
Mother almost every time they stepped out 
doors, during the first ten years of my life. I 
was their constant helper in anything that 
they were doing, where I could run an errand 
or lift something or handle something, and 
they always made a point of taking time to tell _ 
any of their children what they were doing, — 
and why they were doing it, and why they 
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WHERE GUESTS LINGER 


Thete is an atmosphere of hospitality and of friendliness 
in this very livable hearthroom where your guests will 
always linger. It speaks its own message of welcome and 
invites to the enjoyment of its ose and its beauty. 





To possess such a living room is the desire of every 
housewife to whom the home is the center of all of her 
interest. 


Every up-to-date furniture How fittingly and completely does the Pullman daven- 


ed Es ie sce i ae port-bed with its luxurious beauty occupy the place of 


chairs to match in his sock special attraction in thisroom! The creature comfort and 
and will gladly show them 2 : i 
pics MA ete chivedisplog highly-decorative design and craftsmanship of this daven 
of Pullman decorated furni- port-bed have made possible this room’s appeal. 

ture for every room in the ; ; 
house may be seen at the When the shades are drawn and the quiet of bedtime 


ares of representative furnt- marks the evening’s end, the Pullman, in the twinkling 
ture merchants. 
of an eye, Reterice a roomy bed, resilient and Festal. 


“APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS” will tell you how 
to modernize your living room—write for your copy 


Poe 
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Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Graham Flour 
Rye Flour 
Farina 





—and then 
her doctor told her 


ee some time she had not been herself. She was run 
down, languid, tired out each day before the day’s 
work began. 


One day she called on her doctor. He advised her to 
eat bran mufhins made according to the popular Pillsbury 
recipe. He knew that the underlying cause of her trouble 
was faulty elimination. He also knew she would enjoy 
the bran muffin diet because muffins made the Pillsbury 
way are so delicious. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is Nature’s own food-laxative. 
It makes wonderful muffins, bread and cookies. There’s 
health and delight in every bite! And the tested Pillsbury 
recipes are on the side of the package. 


Being natural bran, Pillsbury’s Health Bran may be 
served in an endless variety of appetizing ways. Twenty 
delicious ways of serving are given in our Health Bran 
Booklet. It’s free— send today. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U. 8. A. 


‘Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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The Search for ‘‘Three 
Birds” 


thought the way they did it was the better way. 
So I learned very early from Father about 
grafting and processes in the orchard, and from 
Mother about her flower growing, and when 
the garden vegetables would not thrive in my 
shaded corner, in came this world of wild 
beauty, handled with consideration as I 
thought and felt that Mother would have 
handled it. 

Very often she protected her silken skirts 
and stood beside this bed with me in a few 
spare minutes on the Sabbath and told-me 
where she remembered little pale, frail, unusual 
wildings growing, that I might go the following 
day and find them. It was she who told me 
that down in a corner of the orchard beside the 
brooding turkey hen, sheltered by boards laid 
across the fence corner, there was growing the 
loveliest little wild flower imaginable. Aside 
from the violets, snow-boys, and blue-eyed 
Marys, the buttercups, poppies and bloodroot, 
our people did not know at that time many of 
the wild flowers. My trip to the turkey hen’s 
nest brought me my first acquaintance with 
the mist of lace and loveliness that flower 
books in later years gaye me permission to call 
“sweethearts,” one of the bedstraws. I was - 
such good friends with the turkey hen that 
she did not mind a bit when I slipped a double 


handful of sweetheart roots from beside her _ 


and carried them up to my garden bed to 
fraternize with the anemone and _ bluebells, 
and if you can find a lovelier combination than 
bluebells (and by bluebells I mean Mertensia 
Virginica), the fluted bells of pale, pinkish blue 
surrounded by a mist of sweethearts, nearly 
the daintiest thing one can imagine among the 
wild, I would like you to show it me. 

The Bartlett pear tree bed was small, and 
so I could have only a few of each specimen, 
but they were superlatively lovely things, and 
among them were little ferns and plenty of 
maidenhair, and some of the larger ferns near 
the fence and in the deeper shade, and this was 
how I got my first lesson in conservation. God 
Himself taught me the lesson, and He did it 
through the delicacy of leaf and flower, 
through the miracle of color, through the 
enticement of perfume that brought the butter- 
flies and the bees and the humming birds to 
home in my little garden under the Bartlett 
pear tree. In watching these things, in brood- 
ing over them to make them grow, in worship- 
ping their beauty and the beauty of the hum- 
ming birds of morning, the butterflies of noon, 
and the hawk moths of evening, I came to 
realize that we had no treasure in all this world 
more precious than the gift of the native wild- 
flowers. 


iT USED to wonder why Father did not talk 

about them when he preached sermons, and 
thank the Lord for them when he prayed, 
but Father seemed more interested in corn 
and potatoes and pasture for the sheep and 
cattle. I could see that as the sheep pastured 
and the cattle grazed and the sod was turned 
under in the alternation of crops, these lovely 
frail things that I so adored and that were 
my individual property were going to be ex- 
terminated, and so, from earliest childhood, 
with no one to make the suggestion and with 
no way to learn except by keeping my eyes 
open as to what went on around me, I con- 
stituted myself the champion of the wild 
flowers, and wherever the plows were going to 
shear up flower soil, there was a busy little 
person in front of them, and when the corner 
under the Bartlett pear tree was filled until 
my specimens were becoming spindling from 
crowding, I had the kind of father who would 
take time to use a shovel and turn up the earth 
of certain shaded corners around the orchard 
that I might grow my wildings there. 

By and by, schooling became a question, 


and in tears and heartbreak I was forced to ~ ~ 


leave my dearly loved home and go where I 
could be given what, at that time, was con- 


Everybody loves this new coconut- 
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with fresh-grated 
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FRESH COCONUT put up moist with its |} 
Own juices - - in sealed tins 


F you’ve been accustomed to Southern-Style instead of the old- 
using dry coconut for cakes, you fashioned dried kind for all the 
won’t be able to believe, until most particular things. 
you’ve tried it, how much more 


delicate, how much richer in flavor Three kinds of coconut 
/ your cake is when made with this herceePranicneshred, the 
moist coconut. best of dried coconut, in card- 
For this new, moist coconut in board boxes— 
tins is just as tender, juicy and rich Fresh-Grated-With-The-Milk f 
in flavor as it would be if you had in sealed tins, (Blue can.) . 
gone to all the trouble of getting Southern-Style, moist, but with- 
: ; out the milk, in sealed tins. 
a fresh coconut and grating it Rcionicans Shower ere: 


yourself, 
Once you have tried Baker’s Free Recipe Book. Send today for our 


) new illustrated recipe book, contain- 
Coconut, Southern- Style, you ll ing many new coconut dishes. Address 


never again bother with grating Franklin Baker Co., Dept. P 2, 15th and 
fresh coconut. And you'll use Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
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or Congoleum with Valspar! 
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VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


It pays to Valspar your hard-sur- 
faced floor-coverings! This is the 
opinion of Mrs. C. E. Fisher of Greens- 
burg, Pa., who wrote us recently the 
following very interesting letter: 

“Some years ago, during spring 
housecleaning, we gave our linoleum 
a coat of clear Valspar Varnish, and 
the result was so very gratifying that 
it has become part of cleanup season 
just as much as cleaning wall-paper 
and scrubbing paint. 


“First, it saves the linoleum by 
offering a protective coat of hard var- 
nish against daily wear; second, dirt 
and dust cannot be ground into the 


material, but are easily wiped or even 
brushed away; third, the whole kitchen 
is brightened; and best of all, it is 
really clean.” 


If you will Valspar your Linoleum, 
Congoleum or Oil Cloth, you will add 
greatly to its life and keep the surface 
bright and smiling. Spilled greases or 
acids will not spot it and repeated 
washings with hot, soapy water will 
never turn it white. A Valsparred 
surface is absolutely waterproof and 
accident-proof. 

Send the coupon below for sample— 
enough to cover 20 square feet of 
surface. 


VALENTINE? & GOM PANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—2zoc apiece 
foreach 40c samplecan checked at right. (Only one 
sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and 
Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 
Palspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15cextra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer’s Name 
Address...... 
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The Search for ‘* Three 
Birds” 


sidered an education. As I look over the work 
that I have done in maturity, I see that what 
my father and mother taught me in my home 
environment has been the “education” upon 
which I based my work and the source of 
information through which I have developed 
it. It may have been well for me to go to 
school and learn how the Carthaginians over- 
whelmed the Belobici, and how Aeneas sang 
and Venus conducted her love affairs, and what 
happened in China and Egypt and Africa, 
but you notice there is not much of that crop- 
ping up in any of the eighteen books that I 
have written. It seems to be what God taught 
me, what the fields and the winds and the 
woods and the waters taught me; it seems to be 
the things that my father had time and patience 
to make clear to me, and’ my mother had the 
tact and delicacy to discern and foster in my 
nature, that have resulted in these books; and 
if my daily mail is to be trusted, from the ends 
of the earth, from millions of people, speaking 
as high as nine foreign languages, ten years of 
Hopewell Farm, under the tutelage of Mark 
and Mary Stratton, have played infinitely the 
larger part in my work. 
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“Way” the National “buy word” 
for utmost bedspring value 


HE newest addition to the “Way” line is the Way 

Sagless COIL Spring (see illustration above)—a 
better coil spring—backed by the famous Way trademark and 
guaranty. Its flexible cable base and graded coil tension afford 
luxurious comfort and restfulness. Its ingenious “Way” cable 
braces prevent side sway. Fits wood and metal beds. 
The old reliable cable type Way Sagless Spring (illustrated below) con- 
tinues to grow in well-merited popularity. Many people prefer it to a 
coil spring. Its patented “Way” hollow cable construction and other 


exclusive features make it permanently comfortable and restful. Guaran- 
teed for 25 years not to sag, stretch or break. 


WHEN school days were over, I went back to 
the woods, and when I reached them I was 
horrified to learn that in eight or ten years of 
absence all sorts of desecration had gone on, 
and it became necessary to work with might 
and main in order to keep people from causing 
irreparable destruction among the wild.. No 
one seemed to have the foresight to realize 
that what we had in bird life and flower form 
was what had been vouchsafed to us in the 
evolution of the creation of plant and animal 
life on our globe, and if we ruthlessly destroyed 
our heritage it would become irreparably lost. 
In pain, confusion, and futile protest I watched 
the buffalo disappear from the prairies, the red 
horse, the bass and suckers from the rivers, the 
wild turkeys, pigeons and the wood ducks from 
the forests, while as exquisite wild flowers as 
the circle of the globe knew vanished from the 
face of the earth. 
So the day came, after twelve years of 
authorship, that I selected one hundred and 
twenty acres on the shore of a lake in Northern 
Indiana that I consider one of the most beau- 
tiful bodies of water in the whole world. This 
spot was decided upon after ten years of search 
*for it. It was a carefully considered location. 
It had a mile of winding shore on the border of 
this lovely, winding lake. In a straight line 
to the east and the west the land ran back to 
the highway. At the west end, where a hill 
climbed from the water to the big woods back of 
it, I built a log-cabin work-shop, a big cabin of 
red cedar logs from Wisconsin, shingled with 
redwood from California, finished with wild 
cherry that had been growing on the location 
cleared for the building of the cabin. Here I 
took up my residence and began in earnest the 
work of making a sanctuary for the butterflies, 
the moths, the song birds, the game birds, the 
water birds, and every tree, shrub, bush and 
vine native to Northern Indiana. Part of these 
one hundred and twenty acres lay in the open, 
so there were hills and little valleys and wind- 
ing roadways, an old orchard, thickets of wafer- 
ash, elder, hop trees, scrub oak, spice bush, paw- 
paw, redbud, wild rose, and bright red alder as 
well as the common black. And there was a 
larger variety of rare and unusual trees than 
I ever have known to grow in fellowship—big 
_ hackberries; tulip trees sheeted with large 
flowers as beautiful as any magnolia bloom; 
blue ash, the rarest tree of America; Kentucky 
. coffee trees; every kind of oak native to that 
wonderful hardwood belt running from New 


York State across Northern Ohio and [linois 
and Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana. : @ 
There were wild cherries, burled walnuts, and Oi es 8S rin 
hickories. In these forests grew the maple trees . 
from which much of our wonderful bird’s eye ce As 
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The sturdy “Way” truss support is one of the patented features to be had 
only in “Way” bedsprings. It keeps the frame from bowing, adding years to 
their comfort and restfulness. 





Whether you buy a cable spring or coil spring—be sure you get a genuine 
“Way.” Look for the red stripes on the frame. 


Way Sagless Daybed opens out into a full-size bed, equipped with genuine Way 
Sagless spring. No heavy lifting or straining—it slides out. Attractive designs. 


Write for interesting booklet. 


: 829 East Hennepin Avenue 
Way Sagless Spring Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Branch factories in Chicago and Also manufactured by the BURTON DIXIE 
Cleveland; Distributing ware- CORPORATION, New York City, New 
houses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, York, and Kansas City, Missouri 
Detroit, Seattle. In Canada: by DOMINION BEDSTEAD 
‘ CoO., LTD., Montreal and_ Toronto: 
Southern Distributors: The Belknap Hdwe. PARKHILL BEDDING, LTD., 
& Mfg. Co., Inc, Louisville, Ky.; Chit- Winnipeg. 
tenden & Eastman Company, Burlington, 
Iowa: Peck & Hills Furniture Co., Denver, 
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Haviland China 
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“The Parisien”—Newest and one of the most beautiful of 
Haviland open stock patterns, presents a design of cornflower 
blue and deep bronze-brown on a rich ivory background. 








Genuine Haviland China always bears the 

aovilang famous trademarks here shown. It is obtain- 

able in a wide variety of patterns at first class 

France ChinaorDepartmentstores. Write for name of Limoges °° 
nearest dealer if you don’t already know him. 
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Haviland China Ca Ino. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 














You are entitled toa Square Deal 


The products advertised in Goop HousekeEpinc have been very thoroughly 
investigated and we believe, by reason of their diversity, offer you oppor- 
tunities of selection for almost all of your daily needs. 


It sometimes happens that inferior substitutes are offered to those whose 
minds are already made up to buy a certain product, or it may be that some 
clerk known as a “hidden demonstrator” employed by a manufacturer to sell 
his product necessarily discredits all others in the attempt to divert you 
from your original intention. 


If you learn about some product through the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
it is your right to expect the store to give you what you ask for or tell you 
they do not carry it—but in no case should you permit yourself to be misled 
by anyone whose selfish interest works a hardship on you by casting suspicion 
upon the product you have decided to buy, in favor of his inferior product 
subtly tendered you as “just as good.” 
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The Search for “Three 
Birds” 


I had been driven from my location in the 
Limberlost Cabin, South, by a lumber company 
which cut a swath of timber the length of the 


swamp, and at almost the same time the wave © 


of oil-seekers flowed across, destroying the life 
and beauty that I was trying to preserve on 
every hand, and then came the farmers blowing 
out the stumps and converting the land into as 
rich farming country as the world affords, and 
before them the birds fled and the flowers died. 
So I had taken refuge one hundred miles 
farther north, in this region haying so many 
lakes that it seemed impossible that wild life 
could be destroyed as it had been farther 
south. I had barely become established and 
really got my system of conservation into work- 
ing order, when a little cloud no bigger than 
the Biblical cloud that presaged the coming of 
storm began to show on my sky. I had several 


fields for open stuff; I had a winding road to © 


border with goldenrod and ironwort and asters 
and beardstongue and all the roadside flowers 
and shrubs and vines and bushes; I had deep 
wood for starry campion and tall blue-bell 
flower and cardinal flower and fox fire, and 
there was lake shore. These woods were the 
original home of many of our loveliest orchids, 
and it was of the gruelling search for one of 
these that I started to write. 


WHEN all of the open and the upland had 

been considered and made ready for plant- 
ing, and the floor of the forest was being car- 
peted with everything native to deep wood in 
that locality, down on the lake shore, beginning 
with the west line, in big beds of an acre each, 
Tand the five or six assistants who were working 
with me, laid off six big beds each devoted to a 
special color. On the west line we reddened the 
fence with bittersweet and red alder and red 
haw and spice berry and northern holly. We 
started the scarlet trumpets of Virginia creeper 
and wild honeysuckle running up the tree 
trunks. We carpeted the ground with par- 
tridge berry and euonymus. We decorated 
the moist places with fox fire and cardinal 
flower and crimson pinks. We set along the 
shore line the deep red of bergamot, and in big 
beds and singly we set the red wood lilies. 
Then we advanced to white, and beginning 
with a collection of white water lilies in the lake 
and arrowhead lilies on the shore line, and run- 
ning through grass of Parnassus and ladies’ 
tresses and trilliums and starry campion and 
daisies and Oswego tea and elder and snow 
berry, and everything white, we advanced to 
the pink of water smartweed and wild rose and 
mallows, and on to the blue of water hyacinths 
and blue flags, the blue of Mertensia Virginica, 


and blue-bell flower and Solomon’s seal and ~ 


larkspur and violets, blue-eyed Marys, and 
everything of true blue native to Northern 
Indiana. Then we went on to water willow 


and Joe Pye weed and rosemary, to phlox and | 
blazing star and rose aster and purple flowering _ 


raspberry, and so stepped over into the big 


yellow bed surrounding the Cabin, where we — 


got our sunshine from yellow violets and 
daisies and blackberry lilies and field lilies, 
and wild sunflowers, and cone flowers, 
coreopsis, ladies’ slippers, elecampane, black- 
eyed Susans, and everything yellow. Then, 
swinging around the lake shore, we came to a 
sacred spot surrounding the spring under the 
big trees through which the wild grapevines 
clambered, and where the wood robins and the 
cardinals loved to nest, and we began bringing 
in flowers from the rarest and most compli- 
cated family in all the world—every native 
orchid that we could find. Naturally there 
grew on that very location not so far away the 
gold lady slippers and fringed orchids. The 
golden slippers grew so rankly there that some- 
times they did the rare and unusual thing of 
blooming in pairs, side by side, the twin 
slippers of as pure a gold as any flower face 
knows, with their long, graceful ties hanging 
down and their beautiful, lily-like leaves and 
their stems so proudly upstanding. To the few 
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that naturally homed there, we added every 
one, we could find anywhere in woods where 
stock was trampling, where pigs were rooting 
and turkeys were scratching, and in the woods 
adjoining and on our own point where the lake 
shore made a decided turn, there was the 
dainty, lacy, pinkish lavender of the showy 
orchis. We brought in and set a big bed of 
them that we found among the raspberry and 
blackberry bushes in Sowers’ woods adjoining, 
where the brambles had protected them from 
the stock, and many and many an Adam-and- 
Eve orchid we moved to our side of the fence, 
and everywhere along the highway that we 
went, collecting other things, we kept watch 
for the ladies’ tresses and the nodding orchids. 
It was a great day when on Kessler’s Island 


across the lake I found and rescued, before the | 


pigs and cows had trampled it, my first Hooker’s 
orchid. And then one of my workmen brought 
me in a market basket twelve of the big pink 
and white slippers, some of them growing so 
rankly that they stood a foot and a half in 
height, great, white slippers with smashes of 
pink on the toe. 

Then we waxed ambitious. We brought in 
swamp soil and cleared a big bed down on the 
lake shore, and we worked up equal parts of 
pure field and woods dirt and muck, and then we 
went to the true sphagnum tamarack swamps 
and brought in great loads of moss that we cut 
in sections, some of it three feet in depth, and 
carpeted our bed near the spring, and from a 
big swamp over near Albion, with the per- 
mission of the owner and with the help of the 
state entomologist, two secretaries, and a corps 
of trained men, we carefully and prayerfully 
lifted from the homes in which they had grown 
‘since their evolution lacy white orchids and 
equally lacy delicate yellow fringed ones and 
purple, and numbers of moccasin flowers with 
their purplish lavender blooms. I found that 
by lifting these in the fall, filling jardiniéres a 
quarter of the way full of pebbles and swamp 
muck, and burying the roots in moss, I could 
bring them to perfect flower in the con- 
servatory in the winter and then transfer 
them to the outdoors in the spring. We 
brought rosemary and pink snake’s mouth, and 
when the list was made up at the finish, I had 
twenty-three of our rarest and finest orchids of 
Indiana, even to the extremely rare fringed 
white one which I never have found save in one 
location. 


ANP then I learned from Van Gorder’s bo- 

tanical lists that one of the extremely rare 
orchids was native to Northern Indiana, even 
more delicate and exquisite than snake’s mouth, 
one of the pogonias, having a slender stem from 
six to eight inches in height, which may be 
sheathed with from three to seven little ovate 
leaves, none of them ever reaching an inch in 
length and growing alternately on the crooked, 
curving stalk, clasping its entire circle. From 
the axils of these upper leaves the flowers 
droop, in weakly specimens only one at the 
tip; in sturdier form, from each leaf axil, 
sometimes to the number of five or seven, but 
so frequently as to establish a rule, three. 
root is a fleshy tuber nourished by fine, thread- 
like roots, and the flowers are too exquisite to 
visualize from description. They must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. The spectacle 
begins with the curves of the graceful stem. It 
is enhanced by the loving clasp of the dainty 
leaves, and from each leaf cup springs one of 
these three flowers, and they each have, as a 
general rule, five slender, lance-shaped upper 
petals and one large, ragged, scalloped-edged 
falling petal. These petals and the sepals are 
the same color and very nearly the same 
length. In thrifty specimens they quite reach 
an inch, though three-quarters is the average. 
They are elliptical and slightly pointed at the 
tips, and the tip is broader at the end and so 
serrated and cut as to give the idea that it 
might have started to be something else. The 
anthers and the stigma are so small that it 
takes a magnifying glass to see the tiny hinged 
lids that open and shut to let the pollen out. 
The color is the faintest rose, sometimes almost 
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Century, out of the heavy classicism of the 
First Empire, developed the American Colo- 
nial, a style which, for the elegance of its 
has never been equalled. 





“sumplicity, 
The Elgin A. Simonds productions here pictured are 


exquisite interpretations in the correct mahogany of this 
period,—the favorite of American home lovers. 


The “Dealer of Distinction” in your community will 
gladly show you Elgin A. Simonds pieces suitable for your 
home, each one of which is a masterpiece in the interpreta- 
tion of furniture style. 


SIMONDS 


JInodividualism-in Good Furniture 
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Easy, Fascinating, Spare Time Work 


You can make good money coloring and selling our {924 Line of Christmas 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Handsome designs, beautiful sentiments. Our 
line is absolutely exclusive and made especially for handcoloring. Big demand 
for handeolored greeting cards. They are more attractive 
than ordinary ones and sell almost on sight! 
O EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Now have over 25,000 customers who started without! experience nor 
especial talent, and many are now making from $50 to $80 a month 
and more—in spare time alone! YOU can do the same. Complete, 
easy instructions enable all to color successfully. 
BOOK 
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“Pleasant Pages’’ reproduces cards and contains full instruc- 
tions on How to Color and How to Sell and gives all information 
on great possibilities in hand coloring cards for profit during 
spare time. Write for it TODAY! Or send $1 for Trial Box 
containing assortment of greeting cards, instruction book, 
brush, colors, and handcolored card as sample to guide in 
your work. Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. NOW is the 
time to begin—big money-making season just starting. 
Write TODAY so you can begin at once turning your spare 
time into profit. 


(( Y LITTLE ART SHOP, 1417 You St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


JEND FOR FREE BOOK =~. 
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NIGHT when mystic spirits are 
abroad; a night when witch and gob- 
lin (so they say!) mingle with mortals 
in revelry and games; a night when sol- 
emn owls stare and radiant jack o’lan- 


terns peep from windows— 
That’s the night for a party! 


THE BOGIE BOOK 


And for a gayer, more cclorful party, 
there is the new Dennison Bogie Book 
(twelfth edition just published). The 
Bogie Book simplifies your party plans 
and helps you with arrangements — from 
invitations to refreshments. 

From it you will discover how to deco- 
rate with streamers and bright festoons; 
how to make appropriate costumes of 








we’en-That’s the night for a party! 





black and orange crepe paper; how to 
make fascinating table favors; how totrim 
the table in Hallowe’en attire; even the 
refreshments that are most in keeping. 


But there is more, too. You will want to 
know about invitations and prizes. You will 
be anxious to know the games that never fail 
to thrill— and new ones, also. You will want 
some weird and haunting ghost stories. All 
this you need for October 31. And it’s allin 
THE BOGIE BOOK. 


Write for THE BOGIE BOOK 


Stationers, Dept. Stores and many druggists 
have the Bogie Book and Dennison Hallow- 
e’en goods, Or clip the coupon for a copy of 
the book that costs but ten cents (15 cents, 
Canada), It’s just the thing for anyone who 
is entertaining on Hallowe’en, at Harvest 
Time or Thanksgiving. Get the 1924 copy now. 


DENNISON’S, Dept.49, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find 10 cents (15 cents, Canada) for my 1924 copy of THE BOGIE BOOK. 












Managers, assistant marae 
esses, etc., wanted for hig 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


ers, floor clerks, host=- 
h-salaried positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Hundreds of 
new establishments now opening every week are 
crying for trained executives. Shortage acute: 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycallsforexecutivestc fillbig-payingpositions. : 


You can qualify in a few short weeks at home 
with theLewis Systemof Spare-Time Trainingfor 
a splendid position as Hote) Hostess or other 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room C-2474 














executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
you in touch with excellent opportunities, 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality, Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. ‘Thousands of Lewis 
Students arewinning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: ‘I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the 
fashionable section—salary $3600 per year 
with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Write for it today 


Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D.C, 
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Your own nameand address or thatofa friend 


White 


or relative printed in dark Blue on 
Bond. Anideal Christmas Gift. 


PRISCILLA 
PERSONAL Hecate 






200 Sheets, 6x7ins.; 100 Envelopes 
omatch. Sendus $1 for each box 
with names and addresses plainly 
| ptinted out. (Westof Denver 
A and outside U.S.,add 10%). 
yj We'll mail promptly. Sat- 
fg isfaction guaranteed. 
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HowerBoxes! 


HEALTHY PLANTS 


Indoors 


Indoors or out, plants thrive in Success 
Flower Boxes. A new, patented construc- 
tion keeps roots perfectly watered without 
oversoaking. All-steel, no leaking or 
dripping. A size for every space. Hand- 
some green finish. Sold at leading stores 
everywhere. Write for descriptive folder. 


SUCCESS MFG. CO. Gloucester, Mass. 


Success . 












The Search for ‘*Three 
Birds” 


a purple, and as the blossoms age they fade 
to a faintly tinged white while they give out a 
sweet fragrance. When these exquisite creations 
lift above the green velvet bed of sphagnum 
moss of a tamarack swamp and with a prideful 
flourish upraise their graceful curves to light 
and air, and their three blooms like delicate 
heads of fuchsia droop on their long stems from 
their leafy cups, they are just about the most 
exquisite things “ever thought or wondered.” 
And they were known to grow in my territory, 
though I had never seen one. 


So THE hunt began for this dainty little 

orchid commonly known as ‘‘Three Birds” 
because the shape of the bloom, seen on bended 
knees from a six-inch level with the moss, truly 
did resemble the flight of three rosy white 
doves, and little children and country people, 
who had become accustomed to them before the 
draining of the swamps well-nigh exterminated 
them, had so poetically and beautifully named 
them—‘‘Three Birds.” So for Three Birds I 
and all of my assistants searched, and searched 
long, and searched in vain. I had led Clint 
Moore and Ben and my drivers and Frank 
Wallace, our state entomologist, and my 
secretary into the library and had read them 
the history of Three Birds and shown them the 
pictures, and told them where, on mossy: beds 
in rosemary country, they would be likely to 
find this delicate little pink flock flying over 
moss lace. I never crossed Kessler’s Island on 
its swamp portions that I did not look for 
them, for it had been there that I had found 
the lovely gold orchids and my two Hookers. 
And all the way around Adam’s Lake, where 
starry campion grew and grass of Parnassus 
and arrowhead lilies, I had searched for Three 
Birds; and they were not there. And at 
Atwood’s Lake, and on many another of the 
unbelievable number of lakes in Noble County, 
through tamarack forests, everywhere I went 
hunting rare and delicate wildings, for ferns 
and mosses, uppermost in my mind always 
were the three shy birds that hid themselves 
so securely that never a one had I been able 
to find. The search for them could be carried 
late. They did not begin to bloom ordinarily 
until the last of August, and so there might be 
a chance of finding them through September or 
even in early October; and so, well on toward 
winter, year after year, our daily search to find 
and to preserve these flowers went on. 

Gradually my secretary showed me how the 
records were mounting, and gradually the 
little cloud in the sky widened and grew a 
a big, black, threatening cloud. The thing that 
I had not expected, that I had not supposed 
would happen, came suddenly. I had known 
that I must hurry, that I must gather all the 
beautiful things I could that lay in the wav of 
clearing and draining on the individual land 
of each farmer who wanted to increase his 
tillable area, but I had not thought that any 
one would seriously contemplate so devastating 
such a fair heritage from God as to run a great 
ditch through my working territory that would 
dry up each spring and brook of running water, 
that would dry up most of the wells, and 
lower the surface of the lakes from seven to, 
in some instances, nine or ten feet depending 
on the contour of the land. 

When I found that such a scheme had 
definitely gone through, that plans were being 
made, that only the most stringent and im- 
mediate work could save Noble County, I was 
horrified. Drying up the springs, drying up 
the streams, and lowering the lake meant to 
exterminate the growth beside running water, 
meant to kill the great trees that had flourished - 
since the beginning of time around the borders 
of the lakes, meant to kill the vines and shrubs 
and bushes, the ferns, the iris, the water 
hyacinths, the arrowhead lilies, the rosemary 
and the orchids, and it meant, too, that men 
were madly and recklessly doing an insane 
thing without really understanding what they 


were doing. They had f-rgotien that where 
there is no moisture to arise to mass in rain 
clouds and fall back upon the earth, to be 
scattered in rain, no rain comes. They had 
forgotten that draining the water from all 
these acres of swamp land would dry and heat 
to an almost unendurable degree the air they 
were to breathe during the summer. They 
had not studied the question scientifically and 
figured out for themselves how much rainfall 
they would take from their crops. Not one of 
them had taken a spadeful of soil, water-soaked 
for ages, and had its properties examined for 
humus and growing qualities. They did not 
know, as I did, that the soil they were so eagerly 
proposing to drain would take centuries to become 
ju for growing crops, because for centuries it had 
been water-soaked until there was not an element 
in it that would make anything grow unless 1! 
were accustomed to growing in water. 

When I definitely learned that this devasta- 
tion was proposed, it was up to me to begin 
fighting a water battle. Also, I must work with 
all my might to save every specimen I could, 
in case. the battle was lost, and it was up to 
me to fight with all my might to save the 
springs and the running water and the beautiful 
lakes of our loved land, which meant to save 
our former average rainfall for our coolness and 
comfort during the summer months. It meant, 
during war times and high prices, to give 
money until it hurt to carry on systematic 
education of the people. It meant to try to 
make them see and understand that, beginning 
with flower vandals who each spring broke the 
bonds of winter by a mad orgy of ruthlessly 
pulling up, frequently by the roots, every little 
wilding that stuck up its beautiful head to 
gladden the eye and perfume the air and grow 
its seed for a coming season, on down the 
long list of the ignorant and thoughtless who 
wrought havoc with the very laws of Nature, 
for their own comfort and enjoyment—these 
must be taught to preserve the gifts of God and 
Nature. I have had trespassers on my own 
premises gather handfuls of snow boys and 
hepatica and adder tongue lilies and spring 
beauties, carry them in hot hands for an hour, 
find them wilted, and throw them on the 
ground. And I have seen, since the advent of 
the automobile, the cars from the city travel 
into the country, and the white glory of the 
dogwood, or a red haw in bloom, or the purple 
mist of a red bud transferred from tree to car 
until nothing but a discouraged stump bearing 
_ ragged, broken branches as high as men and 
* women could reach remained of what before 

had been a thing of symmetrical, soulful 
beauty. Life became one round of fight. Fight 
from morning until night—fight for the war, 
fight for the conservation of physical and 
spiritual comfort—and of hunt, seek, and 
search to rescue every one of these delicate 
little blossoms possible before destruction over- 
took them. 


FoR a period of six years I used to get up at 

six o’clock and earlier in the morning. By 
seven, with a corps of men I could hardly 
afford to hire, at war-time prices, I was in the 
swamps and fields. Sometimes I hired the 
wagons of farmers to bring in bigger shrubs 
and bushes. My seven-passenger automobile 
I transformed into a dray. A big ten-bushel 
store box filled the tonneau. There were long 
boxes for each of the running boards, and 
frequently I threw coffee sacking over the 
engine and loaded it with swamp mosses and 
bulbous plants, with pitcher plant and rose- 
mary, as high as I could stack it and allow 
space for the driver to see over. 

In our effort to save these swamp things 
we braved quicksands and quagmires, copper 
heads and rattlesnakes, while on three separate 
occasions poison ivy, which had paid no atten- 
tion to me on the Limberlost, and which I had 
handled there with security, in these northern 
swamps did its worst to me. Very likely 
by that time my blood had become poisoned 
from swamp work; at any rate, there were 
three occasions when, for ten days at a stretch, 
I lay upon my bed, my eyes swollen shut, my 








A few minutes time spentin putting on his 


WEED CHAINS 


would have saved him weeks of suffering 


Common sense said: “Put on your Weed Chains.” But care- 
lessness whispered: “Take a chance!” and carelessness won. 


Wet pavement—a sharp turn—a wicked skid— unyielding 
curb — splintered glass — twisted, broken wheels, a badly 
injured driver — gathering crowds —clanging ambulance and 


the doctor’s verdict. 


There is your picture of an accident that WEED CHAINS 


would have prevented. 


Thousands of such accidents occur daily. A few minutes spent 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada, Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES = 
Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 


Boston New York 


in putting on yur WEED CHAINS may mean the dif- 


ference between life and death to you—and others too. 


Time-tested WEED CHAINS are made in all 
sizes to fit all types of tires — Balloon, Cord 
and Fabric. Sold by Garages, Auto Accessory 
Dealers and Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 





World’s largest manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all purposes 
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STOVOIL makes old stoves 
and other metals such asiron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 

er, andailverlikenew, Absolute- 
i removes rust. Useit on stoves 


golfclobs;gungy automobiies, etc. 


Guaranteed to do all we claim 
for it. A trial will convince you. 
At your dealer or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LASORATORIES 
Dept.1010 Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Wouldn’t you love to wash your 
dishes with a soft, creamy white 
dish cloth? 
Ritz sanitary, sponge dish cloths 
are made of soft, pure cotton picked 
*& in sunny, snowwhite Georgia fields, 
They dry quickly, are always sweet 
and clean and last longer. Will 
not harm the finest china or glass. 
Preferred by good housekeepers 
for over 32 years. 
Ask for Ritz cloths wherever 
kitchen cloths are sold. 
John Ritzenthaler 
73 Franklin Street 
New York 
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us (seis must match beautiful appearance in every pair of Holeproof Hosiery Mi 








—or it cannot leave our factories! Many searching inspections make certain 
of this—for you. And so you have lovely, sheer hosiery—tichly lustrous— 
which is still good-looking after ordinary stockings are worn out or laundered out. 
Prices are moderate. At all good stores—in the newest colors and styles. Silk, | 
-silk-faced and lusterized lisle. Styles also for men and children. If not available \¢ 
| locally, write for price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holevroot Hosiery Company of Canada, 





































DYE YOUR RUGS 


right on the floor, with FIBERTINT—the new dye 






















discovery. Applied with a brush. Also for hang- Ne ayy ; . 

fue gd, ups Quick“ Bia" Reonopttca. | ginnn Sobstatse agnat Weekly xetoadiinn ghetan 
xray, Red, ue, ive, Brown, ark Green, Black, S +. L- . 8 x . ore. 
Yellow. Send 20c for sample enough for small rug. | {supply vou with work and furnish working cathe free. Lim- 






TEXPLY COMPANY, Box 2, 





: Write to-day. T STUDIOS. 
Dept. C-2, 8900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
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GOLETA IT 


Bobbed Hair or Long Hair 
Your Hat Fits Perfectly 


» Regardless of the style of headdress, your hat will 
stay at the most becoming angle, feel comfortable and 

, look its best if you use the DeLeon Hat Size Reducer. 
Does not iniure the hat or disarrange the hair. Can 
be changed from one hat to another in 5 seconds. 
‘o sewing, no pinning—merely a push on the prongs. 


















If your milliner or dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 25c with dealer's name and we will 
send one promptly postpaid. State color, 
black or white. 35c in Canada. 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 
1404 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers: See your jobber. Uf he can’t 


supply you, write us, giving his name. 
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The Search for ‘‘Three 
Birds”’ 


head the size of a peck measure, both arms 
bandaged to keep them from bursting, and the 
cruel and loathsome drip of the serum poison 
of the ivy seeping from my pores until the 
infection wore itself out. Immediately my 
eyes were opened and I could get on my feet 
again, in boots and breeches, I went back to 
the swamp, fighting to save the wild things I 
loved in order that the children of the coming 
generations might see gathered together in one 
spot at least a few specimens of these loveliest 
and most wonderful creations developed in the 
evolution of Nature. 

And always, without the exception of a 
single day, I said to all my helpers when we 
started out, . 

“Keep up your watch for Three Birds.” 

One day in early September, coming in 
from a swamp in the northwestern part of the 
country, I passed the farm of a man whom I 
knew. A few days before, he had sent me word 
that he was going to dig a deep ditch from a 
swampy piece of land on his farm to the outlet 
that would be afforded by a larger ditch being 
put in by the county. He said that I might 
come in and get anything that I wanted from 
this swamp before he drained it. I decided 
in passing that I would stop and talk over the 


matter with him, that I might find out how - 


to cross his land with heavy cars to reach the 
swamp. JI would know exactly what I was 
doing when I took my men in the morning 
and started on a systematic hunt through his 
swamp for anything that might be there that I 
had not habituated on my grounds. 


AS I drove down the lane at the side of the 

house and entered the barnyard at the 
back, I noticed what seemed to me an unusual 
number of automobiles standing around, and I 
wondered if there were a snack of late threshing 
to be done, or a barn to be raised, or some work 
to be performed for which the neighbors had 
been calledin. I left the car and started toward 
the back door. On my way I passed the pump. 
I was familiar with that pump and the quality 
of water that could be had there. I had 
endured a long, hot day of hard work. One of 
my field men came flying as I stopped and 
picked up the cup, waiting while Ben pumped 
the water, and as I stood there my attention 
was arrested by several long, slender stems 
scattered around on the pump platform, while 
in the tub which caught the drippings floated a 
few little, unfamiliar leaves. 

Just then the lady of the house came out and 
said to me: 

“It is mighty kind of you to stop, Mrs. 
Porter. We are glad to have you call on us in 
our hour of trouble.” 

Then I knew from her words, her reddened 
eyes and her appearance, that I was at a house 
where the Angel of Death had passed over and 
had set the seal of mourning on the lintel, and 
without being sure exactly how to proceed, I 
ventured in the dark. I said to her: 

“T am so very sorry that you are in trouble.” 

I dared not go further, for I saw thatyshe 
thought I knew what the trouble was and had 
come to offer condolences. 

“Come into the house,” she said to me, so I 
pulled together my field outfit, tucked in 
my bootlaces, washed my hands and face 
at the pump, and followed her into the house. 

She led me to a darkened room and threw 
back the curtains, and there I stood staring, 
and this is what I saw. On a big davenport 
there lay a snow-white pillow covered with a 
white lace shawl, and tucked down on that 
pillow was a tiny thing in human shape, a 
little bit of a white wax baby with closed eyes 
and wet, gold-brown curls of hair over its 
head, and a hint of pink in its cheeks, and flower 
petal hands lying on its breast. It was 
clothed in a delicate, filmy dress that a woman’s’ 
hands had tucked and embroidered and worked 


over lovingly. In an oval frame it was lying, a 


frame of perfectly exquisite color, made by 


braiding long, slender stems, perhaps half a 
dozen, in each of the three strands so that 
they formed a loose roll of bloom four or five 
inches in width in a wreath entirely circling 
the baby. And each flower in that wreath 
was the delicate rose pink of Three Birds. 
Literally hundreds of them. 

I stood and stared in wonder. Finally I 
said to the woman, “Where did you find those 
flowers?” 

And she answered me: ‘“‘Aren’t they lovely? 
I never saw anything like them before. We 
wanted something particularly dainty and 
delicate for Jennie’s baby, and the children 
said they knew a dear little flower that carpeted 
one end of the swamp where the men are going 
to drain, so I sent them to bring some, and 
these are what they brought.” 

I expressed my deepest sympathy, and then 
I left my car, took my driver, and walked to 
the swamp with one of the children to guide me, 
and there I found the Three Bird branch of 
the-Pogonia family. Over the green of the 
sphagnum floor of the swamp, under the pun- 
gent tamarack branches, perching on slender, 
delicate stems of graceful forms of wonder, 
were whole flocks and flocks of Three Birds. 
Mrs. Porter's next article, “The Phlegmatic 
Bluebird,” will appear in the November number 


The Mending Basket ~ 
(Continued from page 66) 

and down as before, with one pair of curtains 
to the top half of the window and one to the | 
bottom. In making casement curtains it is 
well to remember that the top curtain: must 
overlap the bottom one by two or three inches 
and therefore must be cut longer. The lower 
curtain is attractive when made so that it can 
be separated, as in the sketch on page 66. 

The three frocks shown are cut from one 





It takes more than hammers and saws 
and cedar boards to make the LANE 


pattern, variety being given by fabric and 
trimming. A plaited skirt with matching over- 
blouse became a one-piece dress, and who 
would suspect that it was joined at the waist 
and concealed by a narrow belt? One-half 
yard of new checked material made the collar 
and cuffs and gave a difference in character 
and aspect which completely changed it from 
the frock of last season. The dark serge was a 
different problem to handle. To begin with, 
the neck was boat-shaped, and the waist and 
skirt cut separately with an old-time high 
waist-line. This, of course, almost prevented 
the use of the waist, but by turning it upside 
down and cutting a deep yoke from it, a pur- 
pose was served. The skirt was ripped apart, 
and a deep hem and the draped portion were 
found to give the necessary length. Fortun- 
ately the sleeves could be used with very little 
alteration, and a buckle which formerly had 
held the drapery was again used to hold a 
narrow tailored belt at the low waist-line. 
A little white silk braid was added to collar 
and cuffs. The central frock in the group 
pictured was made from a slip-on dress and 
cape, the cape serving for the waist portion, 
while the skirt was simply cut off at the hips 
and joined to the new waist. 


Housekeepers Vote for 
Kitchen Cabinets 


(Continued from page 81) 





Ir you could follow the building of a Lanr Red Cedar 
Chest from the time the trees are felled, you would under- 
stand why it is so beautiful, so fragrant, so unusually 
enduring and secure, 


LANE permanently retains the natural oil by treating 
the wood in specially constructed kilns. This oil destroys 
moth larve and preserves the cedar. Without it, a cedar 
chest might just as well be made from any other wood. 
The cedar used is fully 34” thick. Workmanship, too, is 
of the most skilful sort. Corners are doubly interlocked. 
Panels are inseparably joined. The snug-fitting top is 
Yale locked. 


Because the LANE is built to last for generations, be- 
cause it affords sure protection from moths, dust and 
dampness, and because it is a charming piece of furni- 
ture in every size and style, be satisfied with no other 
kind. Look for the name inside the lid. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 


Band-sawing is the first step in the 
building of Lang Cedar Chests. The 
finest possible graining effects are ob- 
tained by this operation. If your 
furniture ov department store cannot 
supply you with the genuine LaNnr, 
write to us for name of dealer who can. 





to us that you might be interested in the 


‘SHEET MUSIC = 
relative cost of installing the kitchen cabinet oe 


ASR for Century Edition 
system and the built-in cabinets in the new 


] HE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are—the more you will ap- 
ieee peta Spree Cts ar preciate Century Edition sheet music. It is all sheet music can be—the 
They would seem to explain the popularity 
of the built-in cabinet, inasmuch as it does 
cost less to install. But women have proved 


very best edition that can be produced of the world’s very best music. Every 
note certified to be as the master wrote it. There isn’t a reason why you should 
pay, more than the Century price, 15c (20c in Canada) when you buy ‘‘Sou- 
venir,” ‘‘Miserere,” ‘Mountain Belle,” “Romance,’’ “Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
OSU : or any of the other classical and standard compositions. Patronize the Century 
themselves willing to pay for convenience dealer. Century’s low price is possible only because of his small profit. If 


your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog of over 2300 selections free 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend CENTURY OBRTIFIED 
MUSIC exclusively—because they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 
; Century Music Publishing Co. 

227 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 


and efficiency, and there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the increased comfort of 
preparing a meal before a well-planned, well- 
made kitchen cabinet, and the built-in fixture 
with its deeper shelves, minus the convenient 
fittings of the manufactured product. 
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Junior 47 inch without screen 
cover $20.25. ° Drop Side with 
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nest for baby’s sensitive body. 


night and day throughout crib years. 


Three Nursery Uses in One 


for the Cost of a Good Crib 


25 







Baby’s first day have Kiddie-Koop ready as 


a Bassinet — Thousands of mothers find joy in 


ing simply or elaborately this snug warm 
This nursery 
ity next serves as a Crib, at sleeptime — 
All through 
ood Kiddie-Koop, as a Playpen guards 
t insects, animals and forbidden toys. 


Kiddie-Koops are priced as low as $16.25 up plus 


freight. A price for every purse. 
Juniors 40" and 47"; Models G 42" and 52” all 
See fold without removing springs and mattress. Two 
eee ee finishes, white or ivory — safety screen sides — 
rubber tire wheels. 








dhe Baby Bathinett 


Saves Mother’s Strength 


Used many times each day for 
bathing, changing and dressing 
47 baby. Canvas table with toilet 
pockets folds back out of way to 
use tub. Mother sits or stands 1n 
comfort. Baby safe from slips an 
hard surfaces. Two sizes — one 
31” high, the other 36” high. 
Folds to 6” when not in use. For 
sale by all good department stores. 
and specialty shops. Write for 
descriptive folders and prices. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG., CO. 
Dept. 12, Rochester N. Y. 
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Modernize your home 
with 34-inch Oak Flooring 


laid right over the old soft- 
wood floors, at little expense 


Your new floors will then beas beauti- 
ful and permanent asifoak had been 
laid originally. The cost will not 
exceed that of a new carpet. Oak 
floors save housework; they are sani- 
tary. Canbelaidoneroomatatime. Narurn’s GIFT 
. . 4 By s 
Your choice of color finishes ©" a coma 
The new modern finishes which — 
harmonize withroom decoration 
are illustrated in full colors in 
our new booklets. Mail this 
coupon now for your free copies. 


Oax Fioorinc Bureau 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send me “‘The Story of 


a 
loor and *‘How and oo 
se Oak Floors.”’ 
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Know all of the many exclusive Kiddie-Koop 
features. Write today for literature. If your 


department or furniture store cannot supply 
you, ask us for prices. E.M. TRIMBLE 


MFG. CO., 430 Central Ave., Rochester, 
N.Y. In Canada: Lea-Trimble Co., Toronto. 
(Look for this name-plate on Kiddie-Koop) 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE O OP 
IDDIE- 
2OCHESTER 
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| NewLife \ 
for Your « 
Furniture 


To restore the orig- 


inal satin finish apply 
Houston’s Gold Medal Liquid 
Wax. (Easily applied with soft \ 
cloth.) Cleanses as it polishes— 
givinga fine protectivefinish that 
won’t melt, streak or catch dust. % 
It gives your furniture new life. 


HOUSTON’S 
GOLD MEDAL 


WAX: PRODUCTS, 


are unsurpassed for polishing 
because made of genuine furni- 
ture maker’s polishing wax— 
not an absorbing oil. For fur- ¢ 
niture, wood-work and floors. | 
At your dealers (14 pintcan 45c © 
or one pint can 80c) or by mail. 


SEND FOR TRIAL CAN 


See the wonder of this liq- 
uid wax yourself. Send 4c (to 
cover mailing) for generous 
trial can—enough for piano or 
twotables. You will be delight- 
ed by its easy application and 
your new,beautiful dust resist- 
ing surfaces. 
GOLD MEDAL POLISH CO. 

1619 VILLA STREET RACINE, WIS. 
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can refer to the holy metal in that casual way, 
I feel no further responsibility.” 

They stood upon the sidewalk in the coolness 
and quiet of midnight, and Michael lifted his 
stick to a taxi waiting fatefully at the corner. 

“Drive—I say—where shall I tell him to 
drive?” he inquired helplessly of Sally, having 
tucked her in and seated himself beside her. 

“Oh, just drive till we tell him to stop!” 
decreed Sally with airy authority. 

So the stolid and disillusioned individual at 
the wheel set his meter, pulled up his coat- 
collar, pulled down his cap, and hurtled across 
the street in the direction of the nearest park 
without further question. 

“J dare say he’s had that sort of direction 
before,” observed Michael. 

Sally, hugging her cape about her, sinking 
her pretty chin into the smooth, dark fur of the 
collar, flung him a keen, small smile. ‘You 
mean this midnight-ride stuff? It’s been done 
before, of course—and not alone by Paul 
Revere. Still, believe it or not, I’m not an 
habitué, myself. It isn’t every young man 
one wants to go taxi-ing about with in a 
strange city, in the midst of a party.” ’ 

“Thanks—it’s pleasant to be—trusted,” 
said Michael. 

Sally laughed up at him outrageously. 
“What’s that got to do with it, Galahad? It 
is not pleasant to be bored. That’s what I 
meant! I’m terrified of being bored. Tl go 
any lengths to avoid it—nearly!” 

“T see,” said Michael humbly. 

“You don’t bore me in the least—isn’t it 
funny?” said Sally. 

“Funny but fortunate,” said Michael with 
unmistakable gratitude. ‘ 

They rocked along for a little while in most 
companionable silence. Cool darkness flowed 
past their windows, and street-lights in purple 
and silver strings. Sometimes the taxi slid 
down-hill, and sometimes it clambered dog- 
gedly up. Past houses and shops and, once 
in so often, past a vacant lot with a clutter of 
bricks and a tangle of old iron, sinisterly 
significant. 

Regarding one such thumb-nail sketch of 
desolation, Michael offered, “Fearful earth- 
quake here once, wasn’t there?” 

“You'll never get the natives to admit it,” 
said Sally gravely. “The big fire—yes! 
Earthquake? Never!’ 

“Tsn’t that rather absurd?” 

Sally defended with her head in the air. 
“T think it’s rather splendid! Being able to 
ignore an earthquake. 

“Only an American would,” said Michael, 
grinning shyly. 

“Only an American could!’ retorted Sally. 


HEY turned into a park, a lovely, black- 

green place checkered with light and shade, 
fragrant with trees and grass; and somehow, 
inconspicuously, unostentatiously, with the 
most well-bred simplicity even, Michael’s arm 
lay back of Sally’s shoulders, and she drew 
into the haven of it like a peacefully tired 
child. It is only discussion of such things that 
makes them vital. = 

“Tell me about you,” she said. Were you 
in the war? I have a feeling you were. Do 
you paint, or write, or what? Isn’t it a pity 
we’ve only tonight to be friends in? TI like 
you, Michael!” 

Michael, all forgetful of certain earlier views 
on the sacredness of -a man’s given name in 
the embryonic stages of acquaintance, felt a 
heavenly thrill go through him. How softly 
and quaintly and childishly she said it! With 
what an exquisite disregard of petty conven- 
tionalities! 

He muttered daringly, “Do you—Sally?” 

“Do I what?” as . > 

He had only wanted to experiment with her 
adorable patronymic. He evaded explanation. 
“Yes, I was in the war,” he told her hurriedly. 
“Mesopotamia, and all that sort of thing—the 
Dardanelles.” 


“Did you like it?” 

“No, I loathed it. Most unpleasant job.” 

‘Were you wounded, Michael?” 

He admitted guiltily, as if she had caught 
him in all the jam-pots of the world, ‘““Oh—not 
to speak of—twice.” 

“Were you ever decorated?” 

At that, outright, he wriggled. ‘Most fel- 
lows were. Nothing extraordinary. Could 
pick it up in no time.” 

“But you were?” 

He conceded it grudgingly. 

Sally drew a long, contented sigh. ‘‘Perfect,” 
she said, “just perfect! You’re out of all the 
English novels since Kipling. You write verse, 
of course?” 

“Oh, really—I say, now!” 

“Ves or no?” demanded Sally. 

“Well—of a sort,” said Michael, shame- 
faced. 

“Prob’bly a very sweet sort,” said Sally. 
“Will you make me a poem?” 

“Pm horribly afraid that I shall.” 

She patted his hand with the tips of her 
fingers. 

“But you don’t make poems for a living?” 

“Architect,” said Michael briefly. 


"THEN, most unexpectedly to himself, and 

not briefly at all, he launched into a detailed 
lescription of the office in New York, of his 
delightfully rosy prospects, of his chief who 
was the wisest old Johnny in the world and 
had the eye of an eagle for opportunities in a 
building way. 


“Tt’s no end lucky I’m with him!”’ Michael | 


finished seriously. 

“For him—or for you?” asked naughty Sally. 
She relented when she caught the hurt in his 
sudden silence. . “Never mind—I’m sorry. 
But you do rise so beautifully.” 

“Pm no good at spoofing,” said Michael, 
as he had said once before, with disarming 
humility. ~ 

He didn’t know what had come over him to 
set him confiding his personal affairs like any 
gossipy old woman. He hurriedly deserted 
the subject, begged with undeniable earnest- 
ness: ‘‘Now, about you? You’re never a 
westerner?” 

“Virginian,” said Sally languidly. “My 
mother, as I told you, wasa lady. My father 
was a black sheep, with burrs in his wool. I— 
am a huzzy—or a child of nature, according 
as you look at it. Hadn’t we better turn back? 
We’re running up a fearful amount on that 
-, go-devil, there.” 

Michael looked distinctly wounded. “I’ve 
all the time in the world—if you have—and 
I do want to know about you!” He added 
politely, “Are we driving in the places you 
prefer?” 

“T hadn’t noticed,” said Sally. She sighed 
happily against his shoulder. “In the dark 
all cats are gray—hadn’t you heard? About 
me? Oh, well, there isn’t anything—much. 
I’m on my way to Hollywood to go into 
moving-pictures. You may have observed 
that I am not without pulchritude.” 

“The cinema? You!” cried Michael, stark 
with horror. ‘Surely you don’t mean it!” 

“Surely I don’t,” agreed Sally amiably, “if 
you don’t like the idea. Perhaps, then, I’m 
taking a position in a tea-room. Sugar, sir— 
andcream? Orange Pekoe or Ceylon? I think 
I'd be rather chic in a little ruffly apron.” 

“You are jesting?” begged Michael. 

“Of course, I am,” said Sally dreamily. 
“Don’t let’s talk of it any more. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do instead. I'll tell you a story about 
a girl I know—I know her better, perhaps, 
than any girl I have ever known—who’s sailing 
for Manila tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!”’ said Michael quickly. 

Sally went on in her soft, slow voice, as if 
she hadn’t heard him. 

“Sailing tomorrow—to marry a man she’s 
been engaged to for almost six years. There’s 
romance for you—if you’d care to hear about 
it. 

“T care to hear anything that you care to 
tell me,” said Michael. 


































































































The value of the Ypsilanti name 
on reed and fibre furniture is in 
the quality it represents—qual- 
ity due to unsurpassed experi- 
ence, skill and resources. New 
and extremely attractive pat- 
terns again emphasize the 
leadership of this line. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
£lad to give you the names of those near you. 








YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 



































































PU EME Dee 
manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria. The S 


Ss only school operating a successful Tea { CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
CO Room in connection. Resident and Cor- | -| 4 tyying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 


respondence courses. Send for Booklet a \for free illustrated catalogue No. 9. Berthe May,10 E.46 NewYork 


Ware School of Tea Room Management. 25W.39th St.,N.Y.C. 
Mothers- 


get this Baby 
Perfection Book 


And We Will Give 
You This Handsome 
Nursery Temperature Gauge 


Every mother needs this com- 
plete baby manual which care- 
fully and thoroughly explains 

many things which you must 
know in order to guard your 
baby’s health. This book tells you 
.\ | how and what to feed the baby, 
-| how to give proper exercises— 
©) everything about the care of the 
baby. It contains illustrated 
charts and pages for keeping a 
record of your baby’s growth, 
Farmer’s “A New Book of Cookery” with weight, etc. 
the recipes contained in ““The Boston Cook- This book was prepared and written 
ing-School Cook Book,” in addition to a | by baby experts for the creators of 
considerable number of new recipes. This the famous Rock-A-Bye line of nur- 
new volume has been thoroughly revised, 
and contains 2677 recipes. It is really two 
books in one, though the price remains 
unchanged. | 
122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. | pies. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: | AN a A ie 


| ae 2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY St. Louis, Mo. 
Dept. N, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TE AMAKE MONEY penn 





New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 
Edition of 
America’s Leading 


Cook Book 


THEBOSTON 
COOKING- 
SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This new edition combines practically all 
of the recipes formerly published. in Miss 


’ 


sery specialties. We will send it to 
you, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 in 
cash or money order—no checks. 


Get a Rock-A-Bye Swing for your 
baby, at your dealer or by mail. 
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Decay and ; 


Depreciation — 


LUCAS TINTED GLOSS PAINT COVERS 


more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the sur- 
face, due to finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of 
pure linseed oil and Lucas superior methods of combining all 
ingredients into one perfectly finished product. 


IT BEAUTIFIES 


and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect 
shades, made with pure, permanent tinting colors of Lucas’ own 
manufacture. 


IT LASTS 


longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully 
selected, scientifically combined by skilled workers of long ex- 
" perience. = 


IT PROTECTS 


positively because its smooth, glossy surface is impervious to 
weather. Its elasticity prevents checking or cracking during 
temperature changes, consequently preventing the admission of 
moisture—the cause of decay. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of 


application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per 


year of protection. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 


Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, 
reflects prosperity, and radiates happiness. 


















Write Dept. 210 for the name of our nearest 
dealer and for color card of attractive shades 


John Lucas & Co.,ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER FRESNO LOS 4NGELES 
MEMPHIS HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 
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Tinted Gloss Paint 


: Blankets Washed 
pes oon 'Refinished! 


& 
LA COUNTLESS blankets 
Hang them on a NEATWAY Closet 



















are ruined daily by 
attempts to wash them 
at home. It is far less 
costly to send them to 
us regularly for reju- 








Shoe-Rack, which fastens on inside cf 
closet door. When the door is opened, 
your shoes are out in plain sight. Keeps 
shoes off the floor—safe from being § 

















See ee away a ; venation. Our special 

extra room. washing and refinishing process restores 

A Household Necessity all_ their original freshness and beauty. No 

Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs fading — no shrinking ! Ship Parcel Post, or 
ment houses, Sold by dealers 


and apart: write for further information. 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO, 
4223 E. Lake St. inneapolis, Minn. 
Reference North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis, 


ACK ENAMEL, 
4E—set of three, 
one, $1.50. HAND 

ORAL DESIGNS ON 
TNAMEL—set of three, $6.00 
$4.00—one, $2.00. Widths 20 
. West of Rockies and § 
Can. 10¢ per rack extra. 


NEATWAY CoO. 
117-G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. | 
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“And an hour ago,” observed Sally critically, 
“you'd have been absolutely incapable of a 
line like that. See how I’ve brought you cut 
in this little while!” 

“Tell me about the girl,” said Michael 
doggedly. 2 

“Oh, well,” sighed Sally. The taxi ambled 
past a clump of white lilies, vague in the gloom. 
Their sweetness came in at the taxi windows. 
“That girl—” said Sally—“if you really want 
to listen—I was raised with her—we went to 
school together—we’ve been like sisters all our 
lives—and tomorrow she’s going off across 
the world.” 

“Tf she’s going to be happy,” said Michael, 
“you're glad, I suppose.” He watched Sally 
closely in the intermittent light of lamps under 
which they passed. “If she’s been in love 
with this man for six years—” 


“TY)ID I say so?” asked Sally. “You’re none 
too accurate, Michael. Engaged, I said— 
for six years. As a matter of interesting fact, 
she was in love with him for five of those six— 
or fancied she was. Now she’s lost it, the thing 
she felt for him. She’s adrift. It’s gone out, 
that’s all—like a candle in the wind—and 
still she’s sailing, tomorrow, to be married to 
him.” : 

“For God’s sake, why?” asked Michael. 

“Well—that’s what I ask myself,” said 
Sally. Her wistfulest smile quivered about 
her soft, red mouth. ‘That’s just what I ask 
myself, Michael—and I’m dared if I see the 
answer! Do you? Is it fair to him to marry 
him, not loving him? On the other hand, is 
it fair to him to let him down, for no reason 
at all, after all this time, when he’s been wait- 
ing for her, working for her—being true to her, 
I dare say, asmen go? I’ve talked all that over 
with her till ’m tired. There’s as much to be 
said on one side as the other.” 

“There is not,” said Michael bruskly. 
“There is nothing at all to be said on the side 
of marrying a man to whom you don’t give— 
what he thinks you’re giving.” 

“Would that be your opinion?” asked Sally 
gently. She shook her head at him and laughed, 
a rather unmirthful sound. “I’m afraid, my 
dear, you’ve never been in love.” 

Michael muttered something unintelligible. 
As to the real inwardness of things, he never 
had—oh, a skirmish or so, nothing more than 
skin-deep! Naturally he wasn’t for telling. 
Men don’t. Almost any man at all likes a 
woman to believe that his amorous escapes 
have been many and hair’s-breadth. 

“You see,” said Sally, ‘a man in love isn’t 
apt to be analytical.” 

“Rot!” said Michael rudely—and crimsoned 
at once. , 

“Why, Michael!” said Sally with the saddest 
little twinkle. “Anyhow, the man we’re talk- 
ing about isn’t. He’s just a straightforward, 
faithful, old dear. It wouldn’t occur to him 
in twice two million years that this girl could 
change. That she isn’t feeling exactly the 
same today as she was the day he kissed her 
good-by and promised to come back with a 
fortune in each pocket. He’s made the for- 
tune—pretty nearly. He’s carried out his part. 
The only reason he didn’t come back-is that 
it wasn’t easy for him to leave his work, so 
she offered to go out.” 

“When did she offer? After she knew she’d 
changed?” 

“No, she knew it directly she’d offered and 
he’d cabled how happy he was. Isn’t life 
amusing, Michael?” 

“Tt’s abominable!’ said Michael. 

“You sound quite bitter.” 

“T can’t bear to think of it—that’s why! 
Throwing away—everything. Locking her- 
self in a room and pitching the key out the 
window.” 

“On the other hand,” said Sally quietly— 
not at all the Sally of the piano-bench and 
running-away-from-the-party, a much tenderer 
creature, with shadows in her eyes and a kind 
of hunger in her low voice, “‘isn’t it something 


to feel that she’s keeping faith—with the 
person who’s loved her most in this world? 
After all, one’s own happiness isn’t everything? 
And if she could slip out of loving him—for 
no reason at all—mightn’t she slip back, once 
she’s married to him, just as easily?” 

“No,” said Michael, ‘“‘she mightn’t!” 

Sally drew a long, long sigh and put the tips 
of her fingers to her eyes. ‘‘Well—” she said, 
‘St’s a good story, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a cruel story,” said Michael. 

“You think she hasn’t any chance for happi- 
ness?” 

“No chance at all.” 

“Then think of the man whose happiness 
she’s saving—there’s that!” 

“And think of the man,” said Michael 
slowly, ‘“‘the man she’s shutting the door on 
before she’s ever heard him—whose happiness 
might be ker happiness, too, if she’d only sense 
enough to wait for him. There’s that!” 

“Vowll make me cry in a minute,” said 
Sally. 

“T wish I could!” said Michael. 
perhaps, you’d listen to me.” 

‘Well, I’ve listened to you already, as long 
as a lady should—maybe a little bit longer. 
It’s getting on to one o’clock, Michael, and 
Lord only knows what this taxi-man thinks 
of us. He’s driven round and round this park 
so many times, I’m dizzy. Tell him to take 
us to the Cliff—and I’ll bid you good-night.” 

“T don’t want you to bid me good-night 
said Michael. He tightened his arm about 
Sally’s shoulders and for one mad, rebellious 
moment laid his cheek against her hair, 
“Tike lilies of the valley,” he said huskily. 
“Odd (Ee 

“Not odd, at all,’”’ said Sally, pushing him 
away with a tired little laugh. She added the 
name of a famous French perfumer. 

Michael sat erect and withdrew his arm. 
He felt rebuffed—misunderstood—in a manner 
of speaking, outcast. He gave the taxi-driver, 
through the window, instructions brutally 
brief. At which the vehicle lurched sharply 
to the right, rounded the lily bed once more, 
this time in considerable haste, and made off 
in the general direction of Sally’s hotel. 

Sally leaned back in one corner—silent. 
Michael leaned back in the other—silent. 
Presently she put out one hand, and he caught 
it and bent his blond head above it. Sally 
laughed. But when he sét his lips to her 
fingers, she snatched them away. Eve’s own 
daughter. 

“Michael,” she asked, ‘‘are you Irish, at all?” 

“My father’s mother,” said Michael. “And 
why?” 

‘Because I thought you were too British 
to be dangerous,” said Sally, ‘‘and lo an’ 
behold, you’re not!” 

“Pardon!” said Michael. 
it for some time. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,”’ said Sally. 

Michael looked hurt. Sally did nothing to 
cheer him. 


“Then, 


!? 


He had not said 


"THEY arrived eventually at the hotel, 
depopulated and dim as became a proper 
hostelry, that hour of the night. 

Michael paid the taxi-man and sent him 
away. 

“J’m just across the square,” he explained 
to Sally, lingering in the windy precincts of 
the doorway. ‘‘Anyhow, I think I shan’t go 
in just yet a bit.” 

“What a night-owl you are!” said Sally. 
She looked droopy and big-eyed. 

“T like a bit of a walk,” said Michael, “‘late 
like this—the empty streets are so jolly.” 

“T can imagine it,”’ said Sally, with her little, 
mocking smile. ‘“Jolly—just the word!” 

They looked at each other in a curiously 
unquiet silence. 

“T can hardly realize,” said Michael sud- 
denly, with almost painful intensity, “that 
tonight is all. That I shall never see you 
again.” 

“Ves?” said Sally faintly. 

Her lips smiled. It was her lips Michael 
happened to be looking at. The blood rose 
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~ How 51.60 can 


make a cold 


radiator hot 


Mie” an extra ton of coal is wasted trying to 
forcesteam into radiators clogged withcold air, 
whenan AIRID would make each one hot for $1.60. 


There’s another nice thing about AIRID. It 
needs no “fixing,” because it is non-adjustable— 
never leaks —and makes no noise. Any pair of hands 
can put it on any steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department, 1807 


Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 











Sick or well, user or attendant. 


COMFORT FOR AL The Perfect Self HelpChair,pat- 


Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
i] when a foot or hands are slightly usable, Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 

IY vet\ Write F.S. Guerber & Co.. White Plains, N. Y. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort- 






yoke 
51,00 as 
Stenczl, Color or Embroider 
Strong, pliable grass bags or baskets which fold 
flat when empty. Imported from Indo-China. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn 
work. Make fine work, sewing or marketing bags. 


Set of three, 12-, 15-, and 17-inch sizes, sent pre- 
paid for one dollar. Catalog B-1 sent free. 


International Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. 





Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Linens Voiles 
Percales Chambray 
} Ginghams Muslins 


As large manufacturers of ladies’ wear 
we have many lovely remnants left over- 
These we are now offering at rare bar- 
gain prices. They are all new, clean. 
fresh, high-grade goods, from 3 to 6 
yards each; nonelless than 3 yards. 


LARGE NEW REMNANTS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 


For a limited time we are giving a dress 
attern of a beautiful new model house 
ress free with every order. These 17 full 
yards of fine, rich material with free dress 
pattern, only $1.98. Send bust measure. 


Send no money. Simply deposit this amount 
with postman when you receive the package. 
Bite afew cents for postage. Or if you send 
1.98 with order, we will prepay the same. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money chee~fully 
refunded. DE HOL DRESS COMPANY 
Dept. i25 26 Quincy St., Chicago 
Copyright, De Hol Co., 1924 
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The RED CROSS Wilcolator 
OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
insures perfect baking results 


G 





Red Cross 
Combination Range 








The ‘Range that Saves Your Time 


RED CROSS Ranges are time and labor savers and so 
inviting to look upon that they radiate cheerfulness in a 
kitchen. Their bright, beautifully-colored enamel, nickel 
and polished steel finish keeps spotless with little cleaning 
and no blacking. 

RED CROSS Combination Gas and Coal Ranges are equipped 
with an oven heat control, which assures perfect cooking and bak- 
ing results; gas and coal water heater; numerous, roomy broiling 
and baking ovens and warming closets; removable, different size 
burners and covers; large fire box and roomy ash pan; they are 
compact in arrangement and economize on fuel. 

Sold by leading Range Dealers and Department Stores. WRITE us for name of dealer 


in your locality. Booklet on modern cooking or heating science and illustrated folders 


gladly sent on request. 





Since 1867 the RED CROSS 
trade mark has been a de- 
pendable GUARANTEE of 
perfection in design and con- 
struction— assurance of prop- 
erly regulated heat, economy 
and long, satisfactory service. 


CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. Ae 
Chicago Branch: 505 South Clinton Street 





RANGES FOR GAS, COAL, WOOD—COMBINATION RANGES FOR GAS AND 


Sane | a 
Vegetables Uniformly Sliced Sol) Cs 


COAL OR COAL AND WOOD—PIPE AN 


D PIPELESS WARM AIR FURNACES 


make moreAttractive Dishes |x 


Your salads present 
oe hae a much finer appear- 
( % ance when sliced by a 

Rapid. It slices cabbage 
for slaw, apples, pota- 
toes, carrots and other 


mS vegetables, grates 
" te cheese and chocolate, 
| : You need one in the 
laundry for shaving 
soap. Great time saver. 
Easytouse, easy to keep 
clean. Brightly tinned, 
( 
* 


guaranteed to stay 
sharp and rust free for 
ten years. 

Best dealers every- 
where sell Rapids. If 
not at yours, send 50 
cents, direct, for one 
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INEXPENSIVE 
Ideal for 
Canning. 

Quick and Easy 

in the Kitchen 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


Write now for 
**How to Make Money"’ 


SELFSEAL 


Pressure Cooker .; 


Made Easy 


; the memory of a delicate jeer all he was ever 


You can cook an entire meal 
of meat, vegetables and des- 
sert oyer one burner in 15 to 
30 minutes, without mixing 
flavors, by using the Selfseal 
Pressure Cooker. 

Simple, easy to use, light in 
weight. 
Self-basting, 
boil dry. 
Saves hours of hot drudgery 
in kitchen. 

Makes cooking & cannine a pleasure. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Every home needs a Selfseal 
cooker, Has no thumbscrews 
or expensive short-lived gas- 


eannot burn or 


kets. Best materials used 
throughout. Durable—EKasily 
cleaned. 


A low priced, high quality 
pressure cooker, Made in sey- 
eral sizes. Write for prices, 
INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE 
Write for ‘‘Cooking Made 
Easy’’ and read what Culinary 
Experts say about pressure 
cooking. 

Selfseal Pressure: Cooker Co. 


Dept. G. H. 
Jamaica, New York. 

















' formal little bow, he said abruptly: 


—Good-night!” 


Bon Voyage 


hot across his smooth, sunburned cheek. No 
more than the next man did Michael enjoy 


| finding his emotion the object of a woman’s 
amusement. 


He drew himself up, he made Sally a rather 
“Py 
be running along—hope I haven’t tired you 
And with that he was gone. 

Striding up the street—across the square— 
into his hotel and into a great gilded elevator 


/—on the way to his room—and sanctuary. 
| Poor Michael! If only, at half-after eleven, 


he had followed his discreet inclination! 
Because it was now, in more ways than one, 
too late. 


HE book on the little table by his bedside 
no longer allured., Even the two English 
reviews failed utterly to hold him. He opened 


| one and then another, dropped one and then 
| another on the floor without sensing a line of 
| them, stretched out a pajama-coated arm and 


snapped off the light, flung both arms above 

his head and lay flat on his back in the dark, 

considering stormily. Sally . . . Sally Byrd! 

Delicious name . . . and, little as Michael” 
had expected to admit it, delicious and in- 

credible girl! 

No one like her in Michael’s experience. 
A bit of Undine, if you like. A bit of Rosalind’s 
boyish swank. Lilies of the valley and Chopin 
and jazz. Frail jade earrings against a cloud 
of dark hair. Silver cloth, a supple sheath, 
within which a slender body moved like a little 
white cat, or a banner on the wind, or a reed 
by the river. Tiny hands and feet—the touch 
of her fmgers came back across Michael’s 
own suddenly clenched right hand, as he lay 
there, remembering her. Struggling to visu- 
alize her—and failing inexplicably—madden- 
ins yaeo wears 

Sally—Sally Byrd—on her way to Manila 
to be married—to a man she no longer loved, 
but with whom, no less, she was stubbornly 
keeping faith; disastrously, foolishly, splen- 
didly keeping faith—because, after all, “—one’s 
personal happiness isn’t everything—” . 

Michael hadn’t been put off for an instant 
by the gauzy disguise of ‘—a girl I know—I 
know her better perhaps than any girl I have 
ever known.” 

That girl, of course, was Sally herself, easing 
her wistful, restless soul to a stranger’s ear 
on the eve of sailing away—into what troubled 
waters, under what unfavorable stars, she 
alone knew. 

She—and Michael, the stranger, the chance 
recipient of her veiled and reckless confidences. 

“No—no stranger!’ Michael scowled in the 
dark over that. 

There had been between him and Sally, at ~ 
first glance, something alive—or hadn’t there? 
Was Sally, in that moment, smiling her elusive 
mocking smile only to think of him? 

He had left her smiling. Was a smile and 


to have of her? ; 
Michael snapped on the light and picked up 
his English review with steel in his fingers. 


“Tm a fool!” he said to himself. ‘“Who’d 
a’ thought it?” —; 
He was accustomed to consider himself 


armored. 

He shut Sally away therefore—as in a water- 
tight compartment—and attacked the Growth 
of Psychiatry in English Fiction with close- 
lipped attention. ‘ 

Which was, after all, nine-tenths pretence, 
because back of every paragraph in which the 
writer set forth his leisurely argument, Michael 
continued to hear, like a bird singing beyond 
a waterfall, Sally’s low, impudent chuckle. 
Would it fall into silence and be lost to the 
world once the man in Manila had slipped his 
ring upon Sally’s small finger? Quite likely 
it would! 

The lost chuckle! Thought of it affected 
Michael precisely as if some one had threatened 
Botticelli’s Spring with a pair of shears. As 
if the Taj Mahal had been razed to the ground, 


and all the thrushes in the world had their 
throats cut. 

He held the review up before his face and 
kept his eyes upon its pages for some time. 
Weeks later he read the thing again without 
recognizing a word of it. 

It was late—or early—when he slept . . . 
and late when he woke. His thoughts, impeded 
merely by a dream or so, ran in circles. 

Was it worth while thinking of Sally when 
she had flashed into and out of his life so 
absurdly? Since he was never to see her 
again, why not begin at once to forget her? 
Why not set about his own packing and all 
the rest of it directly? She’d have left her 
hotel very soon—the boat sailed at ten—the 
only boat sailing that day for Manila. (He 
knew this because as soon as he woke, he 
weakly rang for a newspaper and looked up 
the steamer list.) If he had wanted to see her— 
and, kind heaven, why should he?—there 
wasn’t any self-respecting way. 

Go-down to the dock and stand about like 
a love-sick ass, watching Sally out of sight, 
on her way to another man? Not likely! Not 
Michael! 

Which was why, no doubt, he dressed and 
breakfasted in the extremest haste, but before 
he did either, telephoned downstairs to the 
brigand by the elevators and ordered a box 
of lilies of the valley to be sent to Miss Sally 
Byrd at the Cliff Hotel—at once. 

“Inside of five minutes, sir,” said the florist. 

“Less, if possible!’’ said Michael curtly. 

“And what name, sir?” 

“No name.” 

If she didn’t know, when she saw them— 
let her think they came from the Shah of Persia 
or the Inca of Peru! 

Coffee and eggs and a bit of toast . . . a 
half-smoked cigarette . . . and a glance at 
the faithful time-piece . . . 

“Good Lord!’ said Michael between his 
teeth—left a bill—and his cigarette-case—on 
the little table, and made for the door. 

Jamming his hat on his head, waving an 
imperious stick, he commandeered a taxi— 
yellow, like the one of the night before. What 
unwillmg, what bitter-sweet memories that 
musty, mingled odor of leather and humans 
and what-not awoke in Michael’s brea:t! Was 
he ever to ride in a taxi again, untortured? 

“Pier so-and-so!’ he cried sharply to the 
driver. 

They started, through a flood of thin clear 
sunshine, past flower-stands gorgeous with 
spring, past tall, smoky buildings, past hordes 
of people busy as ants, past street cars and 
motors and delivery wagons. 

“Make haste, man—make haste!” said 
Michael violently, and rapped upon the win- 
dow with his stick. ‘Do you want me to miss 
nt Cael 

The taxi-driver replied, barely pausing in 
murderous dashes between corners, that he 
was doing his darndest, and no one couldn’t 
do more. Unanswerable. And, besides, they 
didn’t miss it. They drew up at Pier so-and-so 
with a delicate margin to spare. 


MICHAEL, threading a blind and driven 

way between more people, more motors, 
more wagons, came at last to the dark and cliff- 
like side of a ship, with oily water below it, with 
a plaintive babble of farewells in the air, with 
flower-boxes going up the gangway under blue- 
sleeved, negligent, stewardly arms. 

Sally was standing by the railing. Michael 
saw her almost at once. She wore a dark, 
boyish kind of suit and a little, black hat. 
Her slender throat was bare. Her eyes were 
shadowy. She was talking to one of the ship’s 
officers. A group of people stood near her, 
closed in about her while Michael watched. 

And some one said, “There goes the gang- 
plank!” 





Aichael swung on his heel. He had come | 
down to see the last of Sally, but he found all | 


at once that he couldn’t go through with it. 
It hurt too unbearably. He wanted her—too 
dreadfully—for his own. A hurt and a want 
like that called for a room with the door shut— 








Turn back the thief 


that robs you of heat comfort 


AB —iust plain, ordinary air that surrounds 

you day and night—is a downright thief or 
heat. When it gets into a steam-heating system 
it robs you of heat comfort and wastes your fuel. 


The No. 2 Hoffman Vacuum Valve lets air 
out of radiators freely but it doesn’t let it back. 
You get steam with a smaller fire. That saves 
fuel. The radiators that always used-to be cold 
are now warm and the heat lasts longer. 

You can have red-hot steam on bitter cold 
days, hot steam on cold days, and warm steam 
on mild days. Hoffman Vacuum Valves will 
allow a range of radiator temperature you have 
never been able to secure with ordinary valves 
and will actually save you money in fuel bills at 
the same time. 


“+ Mail the coupon for booklet “Locking the Docr 
Against the Heat Thief,” and learn how to enjoy real 
heat comfort this winter. 
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66 Why didn’t 7 get Good Housekeeping last month,”’ eee 4 


subscriber who had delayed sending her renewal. 


was because the renewal reached us too late to put it into effect for that issue. Please 
don’t delay in renewing your subscription for Good Housekeeping, and you won’t 
miss any of the delightful stories and articles that appear each month. 





Prettier 
floor 


The fine finish of your floors, wood- 
work, furniture and piano will glow 
with a newer, richer beauty when 
polished with O-Cedar. Easy to 
apply and economical, too. 


Renew home beauty with 
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Northfield 


LIVING ROOM 
FURNITURE 


Designed for distinctive homes 


(Suite No. 1777 shown!) 


with chairs and rockers to match. You 
will be interested in the many North- 
field productions for living room or 
sun-room. Sold by good stores where 
quality is a certainty. Find the name 
**Northfield’’ on purchase. Write us 
for “Blue Book Of livid Rooms.” 
THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN + WISCONSIN 


Northfield 


LIVING ROOM “FURNITURE 


Nec need the Northfield Davenport 
Bed in your home. At a moment’s 
notice it becomesa real bed, and even 
more important, it meets your highest 
ideals of refinement in design, beauty 
and quality. Low-cushioned seat and 
concealed construction offer no sug- 
gestion of dual purpose. Made with 
or without the bed feature, in Period 
designs, Overstuffed and Fibre-Reed, 





| 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 

-i EDDING Including 2 envelopes for each. 

100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 

| service write us for latest samples and correct 
m forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 

|Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








= ; Only One toa 
IN Person 


In order to introduce to 
the American public 


“*Fleur de Nuit’? Perfume 


we will send this dainty one 
dollar bottle (same size as 
shown) with gold-finished 
screw-cap, ground glass rod 
and stopper, filled with this 
new, most wonderful and 
fragrant Perfume — equal 
to the finest importations. 


Send Us This Adv. 


and twenty-five cents silver, 
to cover postage, packing,etc., 
and we will send prompt- 
ly, securely packed and all 
charges paid. Foreign coun- 
tries and Canada 10c extra. 
NOTE: If more than one 
} bottle is desired, kindly 
f} send One Dollar for each 
|| additional bottle. Complete 
|| satisfaction guaranteed or 
f money refunded in full. 


Order NOW! 


The Babbitt Company, Inc. 
Perfumers, Dept. 117 
1022 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Long and Short Hair 
Will Make and keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful 
Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer's name 


A:OTEINPARR 0. 860 Broadway 


New York 
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| sake—tell me!” 


| decent boat. 











Bon Voyage 


not this rabble of shouting imbeciles, this 
pantomime of god-speed and good-by. 

He got away in a kind of quiet desperation. 
At the back of his mind hung a thought, like a 
gallows, with something swinging, “I. shan’t 
get over this—” like a man shot, or knifed, 
in a vital part. 

He shoved his way out between people who 
blocked it. 

He was almost at the street, almost back 
into sharp yellow sunshine and edgy wind, 
when he felt a hand on his arm, heard a breath- 
less whisper at his side: ‘Michael—don’t go 
so fast! . . . I saw you just as you turned 
away—lI thought I’d never catch you!” 

Sally’s sea-gray eyes, shining like rain-swept 
stars. Sally’s soft mouth, mocking—and 
unsteady! 

“Michael—are you running for a train? 


| Don’t look at me—I’ve been crying!” 


“No—” said Michael dazedly. 
ning away from a boat.” 

Te drew her to one side in the shadow of a 
cobwebbed and lofty arch. He saw, as one 
sees the new moon come out, that she wore 
at her waist lilies of the valley pearl-budded 
and fragile. They smelled like her hair. 

“Sally!”? he said—his voice broke a little, 
and flushing darkly, he began again—“Sally— 
why aren’t you . . . I saw you—you didn’t 

. it isn’t possible . . . Sally—for God’s 


“T’m run- 


“Tell you what, old thing?” asked Sally 
curiously. ‘Be British, Michael! You seem 
fearfully upset about something.” 

“Did you—it seems so heavenly impossible— 
did you come off that boat because—at the 
last moment—you found you couldn’t quite 
stick it?” p 

Sally widened her eyes at him. She said 
with a finger at her lip: “Why, no—it’s a very 
I came off because they were 
taking down the gang-plank.” 

“And you saw all at once—you couldn’t 
do it?” 

“Do what, Michael? Take down the gang- 
plank? I never tried—it’s never seemed 
necessary—” she added conscientiously, ‘on 
the sort of boat I travel on.” 

“Don’t play with me!” said Michael huskily. 


| “Sally—the man in Manila—what are you 


going to do about him?” ‘ 

“Why, nothing!” said Sally. ‘What should 
I?” She stared in honest bewilderment, then 
swooped like a king-fisher. “Michael, what 
are you doing down here?” 

Michael said grimly, ‘I came down to see 
you sail—for Manila.” 

“Me?—Me, Michael? But I’m not sailing 
for any place. Whatever put that into your 
head?” 

“You did,” said Michael. 
last night—” 

“That Charlotte was sailing. I’ve just been 
saying good-by to her.” 

“You said ‘a girl you knew better than any 
girl you had ever known.’ ” 

“Well—I do! I’ve known her all my life. 
We were babies down home together. Michael 
—Michael—you romantic nut! You thought 
I was talking about myself. How utterly 
absurd of you. How adorably stupid! Don’t 
you know the truth when you hear it?” 

“Tm no earthly good at spoofing,” said 
Michael humbly, “and you—ah—do so much 
of it, y know. Naturally, I supposed—” 


“You told me 





HE LOOKED at Sally dumbly, and Sally 
looked at him. : 

“So I came down,” said Michael clearing 
his throat, “‘to see you—” 

“You poor lamb!” said Sally very gently. 

Michael thought he had never heard such 
heavenly tenderness in a woman’s voice. He 
touched Sally’s lilies of the valley with a 
worshipful finger-tip. 

He offered shyly, ‘Like ’em?” 

“Love ’em!” said Sally. 

She broke off a sprig and tucked it into his 
button-hole. 


“Let’s find a taxi!” said Michael abruptly. | 


He added, “I’ve a week -before I sail—for 
Melbourne.” 

“Are you suggesting,” asked Sally politely, 
“that I spend it with you, in a taxi?” 

She slipped a hand inside his arm; she smiled 
straight up into his eyes, her own darkly 
shining. 

“Well—I don’t mind!” said Sally Byrd. 
“Yellow . .. or Black-and-White?”’ 


With God’s Help 


(Continued from page 51) 


”» 


which at the same time indicate unmistak- 
ably the basic conditions for full energization. 

The great aim of the Salvation Army, it is 
important to point out, is to bring to the 
wretched, the degraded, the utterly hopeless, 
a sense of the goodness of God and the possi- 
bility of their finding happiness through Him. 
The Army’s primary purpose, that is to say, is 
religious, and from the day it began its activ- 
ities it has been imbued with a firm conviction 
that no one falls too low for redemption. ‘‘A 
man may be down, but he is never out,” to 
recall the familiar Army slogan. As the 
founder of the Salvation Army, General 
William Booth, once said, in outlining to a 
religious conference the history and methods 
of the Army: 

“TI was told that ninety-five in every hun- 
dred of the population of our larger towns and 
cities never crossed the threshold of any place 
of worship, and I thought, ‘Can not something 
be done to reach these people with the Gospel?’ 
Fifteen years ago I thus fell in love with the 
great crowds of people who seemed to be out 
of the pale of all Christian churches. 

“Tt seemed to me that if we could get them 

to think about Hell they would be certain to 
turn from it. If we could get them to think 
about Heaven they would want to go 
there . : 
“Tf asked to explain our methods, I would 
say: First, we do not fish in other people’s 
waters, or try to set up a rival sect. Out of the 
gutters we pick up our converts, and if there 
be one man worse than another our officers 
rejoice the most over the case of that man . . . 
We are moral scavengers, netting the very 
sewers. We want all we can get, but we want 
the lowest of the low.” 


The Case of Brown 


Now, precisely what happens when the 
Salvation Army reclaims one of the outcasts 
it is specially anxious to save? Go through the 
Army’s annals, and you will be amazed at the 
almost incredible personality transformations 
wrought. Again and again it occurs that men 
who would frankly confess to being among the 
weakest of the weak—sodden with drink, 
vicious, brutalized, in every way debased— 
show themselves the possessors of power which 
neither they nor anybody else had dreamed 
was in them. They are energized in the truest 
sense of the term, energized bodily and in- 
tellectually as well as morally. And they re- 
main energized, to the gain of the society on 
which they formerly were parasites. The case 
of a certain Pittsburgh drunkard I shall call 
Brown is typical. 

Brown was a middle-aged man—and very, 
very drunk—when he made his first contact 
with the Salvation Army. It resulted from 
his being near an Army hall in which a meeting 
was in progress. Attracted by the music and 
the singing, he staggered in and lurched into 
a seat near the door. When the customary 
invitation was given to advance to the peni- 
tents’ bench, Brown rose, made his way un- 
steadily forward, and literally fell on his knees 
at the bench. A Salvation Army officer who 
then spoke to him—Adjutant James Asher 
at present connected with the New England 
Army headquarters—found Brown crying like 
a baby and muttering, over and over, 

“T want to be a better man.” 

After the meeting Brown disappeared. It 
was hoped and expected that he would come 
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The Kirsch Suggestion Book telle 
what’s new and correct in window 
treatments, also ‘‘What to do” and 
“How”’—to have window drapings 
that are artistic and up-to-date. 









Our Interior Decoration 
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give exactly the window draping 
effects you want, simply and easily. 
That’s one big reason for Kirsch 
popularity. The artistic treatments 
you admire, require only the regular 
Kirsch Rods that fit all your win- 
dows, and.are available right at 
your dealer’s. This also applies to 
Kirsch pulleys and draw cords for 
draw-curtains, French heading rings, 
drapery hooks, and other useful 
Kirsch accessories. 
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pictured—many in 
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mation you want on 
“How” to plan and 
make artistic window 
draperies. Our 8th 
annual and most valu- 
able book. 


Kirsch Rods now have a superior patented finish called Stipple 
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Grow Larger, Stronger 
Healthier Plants 
Self-watering and sub-irri- 
gating steel boxes for win- 
dows, porches, ledges, sun 
7, parlors, etc. Leak proof; 
rust proof. Perfect air cir- 
culation and drainage. Six 
sizes. Write for FREEcatalog. 


SAVO MFG. CO.,Dept.E-10 
111 W. Monroe St.,Chicago 











) Saves Health, Furniture, Be Fuel, 
Paintings, Plants, etc 
Fill with water, hang on the back 
of any radiator out of sight. Others 
for Hot Air Registers and Pipe- 
less Furnaces. Tens of thousands now in 
satisfactory use. Write for Free Booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 W. Monroe St. Dept. R-10, Chicago, Ill. 
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With God’s Help | 


to the hall again the following evening. He did 
not. Nothing was seen of him for ten days. 
Then, at a Sunday meeting, he returned, so 
improved in appearance as to be_ hardly 
recognizable. When testimonies were called 
for, he was the first to rise. : 

“T don’t remember coming here ten days 
ago,’ he stated, “but I do remember going out. ~ 
of here, and going out a changed man. Do 
you want to know why I haven’t been back 
before? 

“for six months I had not drawn a sober 
breath. When I woke the day after the meet- 
ing, I was afraid to get up and leave the house 
lest I start drinking as usual. The past ten 
days I have been in bed, staying there until 
I felt sure I would not go to a saloon directly 
I got up and dressed. Now I am sure of 
myself—sure that I can and will do without 
drink.” 

Two years later Adjutant Asher took part - 
in a Salvation Army service in a Virginia town. 
At the close of the service the drummer of the ~ 
local corps stepped up to him and asked, © 

“Don’t you remember me?” : 

Then, seeing the puzzled look in the adju- 
tant’s eyes, “My name is Brown, and I used 
to be in Pittsburgh.” - : 

“Now I know you,’ came the adjutant’s — 
response. “- 

“And,” the other went on, “I want you to 
know my wife and daughter. They are in the 
hall tonight. This is our home town,” he © 
explained, as he led the adjutant away, “and — 
we are happily reunited after years of separa- ~ 
tion. I do not blame my wife for having left — 
me. She had to do so. I was a drunkard then. 
Now all is going well, and I am earning a good 
living for my family and myself.” ; 


And the Case of Dargan 


Consider, too, the case of Dargan, a corner 
loafer in a New England town. On his own - 
statement Dargan, for more than half a cen- 
tury, had thought of nothing but self-gratifica- 
tion. As a boy he played truant from school; 
when compelled to attend school, he made no 
pretense at study, and he soon became a mem- ~ 
ber of a gang of young rowdies. At no time ~ 
did he display even a spark of ambition. To 
exist In a vegetative way seemed all that he 
craved. Certainly the existence he led was 
distinctly vegetative. 

Learning no trade, he was content with 
whatever odd jobs he could pick up, and sought 
odd jobs only when penniless. To idle on park 
benches, to watch other men industriously at 
work, to gossip with fellow street-wanderers— 
such were the means by which John Dargan 
passed most of his time through early man- 
hood, middle age, and even into life’s twilight. 

All the while he was oppressed with the dis- 
satisfaction that in some degree harries every 
one who lives uselessly. The older he grew, 
the more keenly he felt his joylessness and his 
loneliness. He saw clearly enough that while 
he could always find companions of a sort, he 
was quite without friends, and more and more 
he longed to escape from the misery that 
increasingly beset him. This was his state of 
mind when he one day chanced upon a Salva- 
tion Army open-air meeting. 

The contrast between the radiant happiness 
of the singing men and women and his own 
unhappiness set Dargan to thinking and won- 
dering. Attentively he listened to the words 
of the leader pleading and exhorting and 
dilating on the joys of the religious life. A 
sudden resolution seized Dargan. “If salvation 
can do for me what this man says it has done 
for others, I want to try it,’’ was the form his 
resolution took. When the open-air meeting 
ended and the little corps marched to the 
Salvation Army hall to join in a larger meeting 
there, Dargan followed. To the penitents’ 
bench he made his way, kneeled, prayed, and 
after a talk with one of the Army officers, 
walked out of the hall with his head manfully 
erect. His personality transformation—his 
energizing—had already begun. 
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“The age of thrills!” thas one special need 


which must be supplied unfailingly 


High School days—the feverish age of thrills! 
So much excitement; so much activity— 
study, athletics, parties. No wonder the 
strength is so often overtaxed and “nerves” 
begin to develop! 

Even in the morning—the freshest hours 
—they often get droopy and dull, these High 
School girls and boys. And all because they 
start the day lacking one great essential! 


Their greatest need, at this age, is a con- 
stant, abundant supply of energy. Vital 
energy to meet all the exacting demands put 
upon them! 

Food, of course, must supply this energy. 
So they should have food of known energy 
value. But it must also be very simple to 
digest—teleasing its energy quickly for use 
without wasting any in hard work of digestion. 


This very combination you get in an old- 
favorite food—in Créam of Wheat! It is 


made of the best hard wheat—that part rich- 
est in energy units which scientists call car- 
bohydrates. Of all food materials, these are 
most simply and most quickly digested. In 
fact, digestion of Cream of Wheat begins in 
the mouth. 

So with Cream of Wheat for breakfast, 
you can fortify your girl or boy with needed 
morning energy. And you can prod their 
often indifferent appetites with so many 
delightful ways of serving it! Try it cooked 
with dates, prunes, raisins; serve it with salt 
and butter or with fruit sauce. 

But Cream of Wheat is more than a break- 
fast cereal. With it you can make wonder- 
fully tempting dishes of all kinds—breads, 
meat and vegetable dishes, salads and best of 
all, desserts! Dishes which will appeal to the 
capricious appetites of High School age and 
bring to all the family enjoyment of delicious 
food and new energy, 


We have collected 50 splendid recipes (every 
one tested by domestic science experts) in a 
new book which we will gladly send you. 
Just sign and send the coupon below. 


Free! these booklets 


—mail coupon 


The Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 4-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Please send me your recipe 
booklet, “Delicious New Ways 
to Serve Cream of Wheat.” 











1 Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat 
for which I enclose 5c to cover postage. 





Name 


Address 





‘Cream ¢/Vheat 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





34 cup Cream of Wheat 


In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


Cream of Wheat with Raisins 


Y% teaspoon salt 
4 cups boiling water ¥ cup raisins 

Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling 
salted water, stirring constantly; add raisins and 
cook twenty minutes in a double boiler. 


Also with Dates, Prunes or Figs 


Follow recipe above, using instead of raisins 34 cup 
dates, prunes or figs cut in small pieces. 
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“There IS a 


KENWOOD 





te the loveliness of 


that will comple ‘YOUR bedroom - 


Kenwood Slumber Throws 


Pure selected wool in a distinctive 
weave and finish and in a variety of 
charming colors. An extra covering 
for bed, couch or chair and a most 
comfortable shoulder throw. Light 
in weight, yet delightfully warm. 
eee easily carried when travel- 
ing. 










KENWOOD Pute Wool BLANKETS are designed especially 
to harmonize with the modern decorative color schemes for the 
bedroom. EIGHTEEN beautiful patterns and colors to choose 
from. Bound at ends with lustrous satin ribbon that gives an 
added touch of beauty. 


Sizes: 72x84 for full sized beds—60x84 for half or twin beds. Plenty 
of tuck-in length. 


KENWOOD woo. BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


KENWOOD BLANKETS ate 100 per to sleep under a Kenwood only once to 
cent Pure, NEW Wool, in a weave and appreciate its comfort with little weight. 


finish that give a long, soft, fleecy nap KENWOOD BABY BLANKETS 


that does not wash away. They are pre- The same fleecy softness as big Kenwoods—the 
h i: ‘ f same cozy warmth and lovely colorings for the 
shrunk to retain shape and size when Tiny One’s own crib. Each blanket bound all 


washed. Colors are from the most per- around with lustrous satin ribbon. 36x50 inches 


5 i and 42x60 inches. A gift of warm delight for 
manent dyes obtainable. It is necessary Baby and parents, too. 


KENWOOD BLANKET BATH ROBES 


The Kenwood blanket fabrics, in lovely tones of Blue, 
Pink, Old Rose, Tan, Orchid, Apricot and Gold, have been 
used in the creation of luxuriously comfortable bath robes 
for Women and Misses. Each is finished with satin bind- 
ing and tied with a tasselled silken cord. 


Kenwood Products 
Are on Sale at Leading Department and Drygoods 
Stores and Gift Shops 


Send for the Kenwood Comsort oer showing pictures in color and de- 
scribing Kenwood Blankets, Slumber Throws, Baby Blankets, Sleeping Bags, 
Camping Blankets and other interesting items. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department K, Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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Pure Wool Quality 
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With God’s Help 


This was three years ago. Today Dargan, 
respected by all who know him, is a trusted 
and capable worker in the employ of a public 
utility company. First taken on by the com- 
pany as an unskilled laborer, he soon attracted 
attention not only by his energy and fidelity, 
but by evidences he gave of initiative and 
executive ability. Rapidly he was promoted, 
until now he is a foreman directing a large 
number of workers. Which means, of course, 
that he has prospered materially as well as 
mentally and morally. As he proudly an- 
nounced at a recent Salvation Army gathering, 

“T am paying an income tax this year.” 

Even more impressive is the story of what 
happened to Mallow. 

Unlike Dargan, Mallow had learned a trade 
early in life, but having acquired a fondness 
both for drink and for idling, he fell into the 
habit of working at his trade only when driven 
to dg so by sheer necessity. Next he fell into 
the habit of not working at it at all, but of 
living by his wits and on charity. Little by 
little he degenerated, until he became a verit- 
able tramp, beating his way from place to 
place, and wherever he went finding occupa- 
tion only in begging, pilfering, and evading 
the police. 

He was not happy. He could not be. He 
was, as a matter of fact, consciously unhappy. 
Yet he saw no way of escape from his wretched 
existence until, like Dargan, he paused one day 
to listen to the prayers and hymns of a New 
York City street group of Salvationists. Some- 
thing that was said set Mallow to thinking 
as he had never thought before, and, impelled 
as Dargan had been, he followed the corps to 
the local Salvation Army headquarters. To 
the captain in charge he eagerly, feverishly, 
put the question, . 

“Ts there any chance of a man like me 
amounting to anything?” 

Now, Mallow was no longer young. He 
was not good to look upon. Unshaved, un- 
washed, his clothing torn and spotted, a more 
unpromising candidate for achievement could 
hardly be imagined. But the answer returned 
to his anxious question by the Salvation Army 
captain was direct, emphatic, and unhesi- 
tating, 

“With God’s help, you can amount to a great 
deal.” 

Until work at the trade he once practised 
was available for him, Mallow was given a job 
_as janitor of the Army Headquarters. Soon 
he became a member of the Army, and relin- 
quished his janitorship for outside employment 
in which he acquitted himself well. There was 
no more idling, no more wandering. A day 
came when he astonished his captain friend 
by the statement: 

“TJ have been trying my hand at writing 
stories, and I have just sold one of them to a 
fiction magazine. I really believe I have a 
gift for that sort of thing.” 

No longer is Mallow a parasitic hobo. 
Happily married, writing successfully for an 
avocation, and for his vocation managing 
energetically and wisely the Salvation Army 
work in a New England district, he has 
developed into a citizen of whom any com- 
munity would be proud. 


How the Army Works 


This is the sort of thing that is happening 
all the time as a result of the Salvation Army’s 
crusading’ zeal for the saving of the souls of 
“the lowest of the low.’’ Not only are the 
Army’s converts inspired with religiou sbelief, 
but their whole outlook on life is changed, 
their whole behavior is changed, and they 
manifest unsuspected powers of endurance 
and accomplishment. How account for these 
changes and for this evocation of latent energy? 
The Salvationist will tell you, “It is all done 
by God’s grace.” Which is undoubtedly the 
correct answer, so far as it goes. Only, quite 
obviously, it raises and leaves unanswered the 
further question, “Why is God’s grace so 
signally bestowed on these particular persons?” 


C Dire “Women~ 





Miss D dyed her white 
crepe de chine dress 
henna* with SUNSET 
when fall came. She 
wore it all winter. 


~. *HENNA—Mix | cake 


‘of SUNSET Scarlet and 
1% cake of Light Brown. 








Miss A needed two sofa 
pillows to harmonize 
with anew color scheme. 
She dyed, with SUNSET, 
two old blue covers, one 
to a charming new blue, 
theothertoasoft purple. 
She then toned down 
three pairs of yellow 
shantung sash curtains 
to a restful ecru, using 
SUNSET Sand dye. 





Mrs. O dyed a pair of 
“nude™ silk stockings 
to the fashionable 


“beaver”*. Then she 
transformed a light gray 
silk Irish lace shaw! with 
SUNSET Heliotrope— 


> its new loveliness invites 


many times its former 


use. 

*BEAVER — Mix % 
cake of SUNSET Taupe 
and % cake of Dark 
Brown. 





how they triumphed 


with SUNSET 


leer story can be duplicated in thousands 
of American homes. 

Three women wanted to change the color 
of the articles sketched here. They naturally 
turned for help to SUNSET. A brief half 
hour for each dyeing operation, and the old, 
drab, lifeless colors were transformed as if by 
magic into beautiful, new fast tones, with all 
tne charm of newly purchased fabrics. 


No expert knowledge needed 

with SUNSET 
These three women were not “‘experts,” but 
amateurs like yourself, loving beautiful things 
and seeking an inexpensive way to have them. 
How easy to follow their example! Once you 
try SUNSET you will never again discard 
usable clothes or draperies because of faded 
or passé colors. 

You can get any color you want by mixing 
two or more of SUNSETS 22. standard 
colors. Simple directions are given in our 
folder “The Season's Colors.”’ 


SUNSET Dyes are different 


No other dye possesses SUNSET’S remarkable 
properties. SUNSET dyes all fabrics—silk, 
wool, cotton, mixed goods—the same color 
at the same time, in the same dye-bath. 
SUNSET does not stain the hands or spoil 
utensils; and SUNSET color is fast. 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Send: for our folder “The Season's Colors ' 
and directions for tied-and-dyed work. 

Nearly all good drug and department 
stores sell SUNSET. Look for the SUNSET dis- 
play case and ask to see Color Card. If you 
can't get SUNSET, send 15c per cake, stat- 
ing color desired, to our Dept. 15. 

Our Home Service Department will 


gladly answer questions. 
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Figured Walnut 





Walnut is ‘‘Boy-Proof’’ 


HE tawny brown beauty of American 

Walnut is natural, not due to surface 
stains. So it is not in constant need of re- 
finishing. 

The vigorous feet of children, the bruises 
of their toys leave few disfiguring scars on 
walnut furniture. Walnut wood can take 
a lot of punishment and still keep its 
beauty—and with a minimum of care. 

Walnut is strong. On its stability de- 
pend the lives of aviators whose airplane 
propellers are made of walnut. And time 


has yet to set a limit to its durability, 
though centuries of furniture making 
have seen walnut in ever-growing popu- 
larity. 


The tired home-worker loves walnut 
for its beauty, its durability and ease of 
upkeep. And its economy is a joy to the 
thrifty. 


Walnut is famous for its resistance to 
warping and swelling in wet weather and 
shrinking and cracking in dry weather. 





We will gladly send you on request our beautiful 
book ‘‘The Story of American Walnut.’’ Learn how 
to tell real walnut from its imitations. Ask for it. 


‘ AMERICAN 


VALNUT 


A\MERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 842, 616 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Now Come Winter Fashions 
in the NOVEMBER @ssue 


Of course you want to know about the Fall openings of the 
prominent Paris dressmakers, the subtle changes in the straight 
silhouette, the colors that will be worn, and materials that will 
be used. These will all be covered in the next number. National 
Fashion Service will also show you what may be purchased in 
your own home town by the use of the trade-mark, and the 
New York Shops pages will be full of fascinating clothes, from 
furs. to feather fans, which may be bought through our 
Shopping Service. i 


Baby’s Layette Bride’s Book 


A practical as well as charming folio Another interesting folio is concerned 
gives full information and advice on with the needs of the bride, giving a 
that vital subject: What to buy and complete list of necessary articles both 
make for the new baby Tt. may- be for herself and her house, with sugge>- 

| tions for the wedding. Also from 
purchased from Good Housekeeping 


s ae eis ; Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 
Bulletin Service, price 25c. 25¢. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th St. New York 
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With God’s Help 


The bestowing can not be on any arbitrary 
basis. That would imply an injustice un- 
thinkable in regard to God. It must be that 
the persons benefited—and those who share 
in benefiting them—comply in uncommon 
measure with conditions prerequisite alike 
to nobler living and to freer access to the 
powers so long left unused. Study of Salvation 
Army methods and of Salvation Army converts 
suggests unmistakably that such is the case. 
More specifically, it suggests that at the very 
root alike of the converting and of the greater 
energizing is a fervent desire for betterment, 
coupled with a sudden or gradual dawning of 
faith that betterment is possible. 

Recall for a moment the three cases I have 
cited. In Brown’s case we find the explicit 
declaration, “I want to be a better man.” In 
Dargan’s, there is an almost equally explicit, 


“Tf salvation can do for me what this man ~ 


says it has done for others, I want to try it.” 
And in Mallow’s, desire palpitates in every 
word of the eager question, “Is there any 
chance of a man like me amounting to any- 
thing?” Take any case you choose from the 
vast numbers of men and women saved and 
energized through the Salvation Army, and 
invariably you will discover that an awakening 
of desire precedes and is of dynamic significance 
to both the saving and the energizing. 


The Appeal Is Emotional 


Intuitively the Salvation Army’s founder, 
the immortal William Booth, sensed this, and 
sensed the further truth that, to become fully 
dynamic, desire must be fortified by confidence 
and hope and given definite, not vague, direc- 
tion. Intuitively General Booth sensed, too, 
that in most men and women, and particularly 
in the sort of men and women he was most 
anxious to help, the highway alike to desire, 


-confidence, and hope is the heart rather than 


the head. Hence from the outset General 
Booth stressed the emotional and made it a 
point so to arrange Salvation Army meetings 
and services that through their emotional 
appeal they would create or intensify a de- 
sirous, confident, and hopeful mood. It might 
almost be said—as at least one acute observer 
has pointed out in much detail—that every 
Salvation Army service provides an apt illus- 
tration of the potency of suggestion in de- 
termining human action. To quote the 
observer in reference, Mr. R. H. Thouless: 

“T was recently present at a Salvation Army 
service which provides a very fine example 
of the unwitting use of suggestion, and of the 
use of the hypnoidal condition in order to 
increase suggestibility. It took place in a 
theater. At the end of the service people were 
invited to come up to the mercy seat on the 
stage in order to seek consecration. On the 


| stage, one’ of the leaders was repeating in 
confident and slightly monotonous tones: . 
Come. Come. Comé now. - 


“Jesus calls you. 
Come. Comenow.. . Cai 

“The congregation was asked to bow their 
heads and to sing with their eyes closed. The 
closed eyes, the monotonous singing, and the 
repetition of the word ‘Come’ on the stage, all 
tended to produce in the audience a state ap- 
proaching the hypnoidal. The same verse 


? 


was sung over and over again by the congre- 
gation, and it, too, contained the same sug- 


gestion as was being urged from the stage— 
it contained some such words as, ‘I give myself 
to Jesus.’ The effect of this suggestion was a 
powerful one, and it succeeded in breaking 
down the resistance of several of the congre- 
gation to the act of making a public declaration 
by stepping on to the stage.” ; 

So far as I am aware, General William Booth 
never studied formal psychology, and a pas- 
sage such as the above is a distinct tribute to 
his insight in planning for the setting up of an 
emotional mood favorable to his beneficent 
ends. But however far he made use—and 


however far his successors have continued to 
make use—of suggestion as an aid to conver- 
sion, he knew, and they know, that to create © 


Ae 
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and intensify desire, confidence, and hope is | 


one thing; to maintain desire, confidence, and 
hope is another. Further than this—and we 
are drawing close now to the central -fact in 
the psychology of the miracle of energizing 
men by whatever means—it has always been 
a cardinal article in the Salvation Army creed 
that the maintaining of desire, confidence, and 
hope depends on a clarifying of the under- 


standing with regard to the real meaning and | 


purpose of life. , 

The man who would be saved must be made 
to see that the chief business of life is to glorify 
God by assisting in carrying out the Divine 
plan through good works for one’s fellow-men. 
To love others, to serve others, to aid others, 
that is at once the way to salvation and a sign 
of salvation. To quote General Booth’s own 
words: 

“The essence of sin is selfishness; that is, 
the unreasoning, improper love of self. The 
essence of holiness is benevolence. Holy 
souls are mastered by love, filled with love.” 
And_ again, “To help the poor, to minister to 
them in their slums, to sympathize with them 
in their poverty, afflictions, and_ irreligion, 
was the natural outcome of the life that came 
to my soul through believing in Jesus Christ.” 
And yet again, “I can not understand how any 
one can suppose for a moment that he is living 
a life acceptable to God unless he is striving, 
with all his might, to fulfil the Divine com- 
mand, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ ” 


The Atmosphere is Love 


Thus it comes about that from the instant 
the Browns, the Dargans, the Mallows, the 
despairing wasters of life, turn to the Salvation 
Army, they find themselves in an atmosphere 
of truly sympathetic, service-rendering love. 
They are not merely preached to and prayed 
over; they are aided in material ways as their 
need requires. Inevitably the consciousness 
is borne in upon them—perhaps for the first 
time since they were children, perhaps for the 
first time in all their days—ithat somebody 
really cares for them! The joy of this discovery 
may be, and often is, the decisive factor in 
determining them to lead on their own account 
a life of self-forgetting, altruistic love. Now 
there comes to them regeneration, and with 
it energization. Salvation through service, 
power through service, such is their reward. 

Again I would pause to comment on William 
Booth’s extraordinary perception of truths 
which have gained scientific recognition only 
of recent years. Psychologically speaking, 
the Salvation Army program rests on the 
assumption that over-development of the self- 
regarding instinct and repression of the race- 
conserving instinct are largely responsible for 
the ills and weaknesses of men. This assump- 
tion had no place in the psychology of the 
period in which General Booth began his 
redemptive labors. Today it is more than an 
assumption; it is a fact accepted by science— 
and so generally accepted that, for example, 
in the treatment of the functional nervous and 
mental disorders now so prevalent physicians 
stress self-forgetfulness as indispensable to a 
cure. 

“Busy yourself in good works, labor for 
others, strive to give rather then to get,” is in 
effect their advice. The taking of that advice 
means restoration to health, means also a 
notable augmenting of efficiency and happi- 
ness. And it is further accepted by modem 
psychology that ability to act upon the advice, 
“Be self-forgettingly busy,” is promoted by 
recourse to such practises as prayer and 
meditation on religious truths. “The psycho- 
therapist,” is the way it is put by one medical 
psychologist, Dr. J. A. Hadfield, “has been 
compelled to acknowledge the validity of the 
practical principles of the Christian religion.” 
Also, “In its fundamental doctrine of love 
to God and man, Christianity harmonizes the 
emotions of the soul into one inspiring purpose, 
thereby abolishing all conflict and liberating 
instead of suppressing the free energies of 
men.” 7 
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comfott is patented . . . the Feeture Arch flexing with each foot 
movement yet holding tigid to support the arch under the body 
weight is exclusive with Johansen. So is the ia 
Feeture-Fit heel, which clings closely for 
wonderful neatness and comfort. And smart 
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‘They Have Made Fashion Comfortable | ~ 
Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 

Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest. Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
‘Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you: in touch with excellent 

opportunities. 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room C-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D. C. 


‘| Delicate perfume of flowers, faint 
[fragrance of Lablache—one suggests 
| the other. For generations, fastidious 
women have found the dainty, flower- 


like purity and enduring smoothness 
of Lablache indispensable. 


Two sizes, 50c & $1.00 
Sold everywhere or by mail. 
Flesh, White or Cream. 
Send 10 cents for a 
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This Parchment Shade Almost 
Paints Itself! 


You don’t need experience; 
you don’t have to be an art- 
ist. We tell you how. You 
save at least half the price 
of the finished shade and 
lamp! 


It’s easy and fascinat- 
ing, no teacher needed. 
Our new shade book 
“How to Make and 
Paint Parchment 
Shades,’’ describes over 150 
beautiful designs and celor com- 
binations. Also tells secret of new 
“Lustreraft’’ Process of decorat- 
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ing lamps, candlesticks, bowls, 
ete., to match lamp shades and 
room, decorations, no firing need- 
ed, colors last forever. Costs only 
25c, tells how to make gifts for 
Christmas, weddings, birthdays, 
fairs, etc., with big profits for 
charity. 





Catalog 56G, just out, & sample box. 
contains over 2,000 illus- y= Compact Lablache 
trations of lamp shades, sa Rouge, 


vases, White china, ete. It is . 
the best catalog we've ever is- 

sued. It is FREE! Write for it today. 
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with puff, in handy size 
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Foneé (darker shade). 
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home building, facts which every 
home builder should know, are 
covered in the Home Builder's 
Encyclopedia—sent free to pros- 
pective builders. 
The prevention of plaster cracks, 
best windows for beauty and 
practical use, brighter basements 
and greatest fire protection are 
among the subjects covered. 
Every home builder should have 


a copy of this valuable book. 
Return coupon for free copy. 
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| to accomplish and to get. 





With God’s Help 


For that matter, General Booth’s own career 
offers a convincing proof of the exceptional 
energizing value of service motivated by 
religious aspirations and reinforced by religious 
faith. His account of his experiences in early 
life makes this plain. j 

At thirteen years of age, being the only son 
of a widowed and impoverished mother, 
William Booth began a wage-earning career 
as an apprentice, and for six years toiled for a 


| pittance as few workers of any age are obliged 


to toil today. At nineteen he emerged from his 


| apprenticeship, but not from a grinding life 
of toil. 


“Tt was work, work, work, morning, 
noon, and night. I was practically a white 
slave, being only allowed my liberty on Sun- 
days, and an hour or two one night in the 
week.” In the interval he had ‘found religion,” 
and every hour he could call his own he gave 
to missionary work and to works of relief for 


|/men and women more oppressively situated 


than himself. 

This despite the fact that he was of notably 
frail constitution. Friends felt that the young 
Booth was literally driving himself to death— 
aided and abetted by the taskmasters of his 
apprentice and journeyman days. At least 
one physician bluntly and emphatically warned 
him that to continue as he had begun was 
suicidal. In G. S. Railton’s authoritative 
biography of General Booth this physician’s 
warning is thus recalled: 

“Unless a man with a nervous system like 
his |General Booth’s] was ‘framed like a bul- 
lock’ and had ‘a chest like a prize-fighter,’ he 
would break down, said the physician, and 
seeing that he was not so built, he would be 
‘done for’ in twelve months.” 

Then Railton adds: 

“The doctor went to the grave very soon 
afterwards, whereas the General continued 
preaching for over sixty years after that pro- 
nouncement.” 


The Latent Self is Freed 


And throughout those sixty years General 
Booth was a prodigious worker as well as an 
inspired preacher. It is small wonder that 
Harold Begbie once called him “the superman 
of his times.”’ No adequate explanation of the 
unusual physical as well as intellectual power 
General Booth displayed offers itself other 
than the explanation that his religious zeal, 
his ardor in rendering service, had given him 
free access to that store of latent energy which 
is the common heritage of mankind, but which 
most men and women draw on only in emer- 
gencies or not at all. 

It will, of course, be noticed that in General 
Booth’s case the energizing process began while 
he still was little more than a boy. In the case 
of the great majority of the unfortunates whom 
the Salvation Army successfully influences, 
it begins only after years of physical and mental 
and spiritual wastage. Even then, as evinced 
by the cases of Brown, of Dargan, and of 
Mallow, a conspicuous energizing follows 
acceptance of religious truths and submergence 
of self-love in love and labor for others. 

Which surely is most significant, indicating 
as it does that what happens as a result of 
wrong thinking and wrong living is, not so 
much an irrecoverable loss of latent energy, 
as a damming of energy which nevertheless 
remains available for the individual’s good 
and for the good of society once a new and 
better life-attitude is adopted. This indeed 
must be so, else all the attested miracles of 
healing by psychological medicine as by 
religious conversion could never have occurred. 

Some day, it may be, people more generally 
will be persuaded of the vital truth that they 
are needlessly living below their normal maxi- 
mum of energy; and that as a consequence 
they are neither accomplishing as much ror 
getting as much out of life as they were meant 
Some day, too, 
they may more generally appreciate that the 
way to greater happiness and success is the 
way of faith and of self-forgetting service. 





Does Your 


Club Need 
$100?— 


Or perhaps there isa 
Society inyour Church 
for which you wish to 
raise funds— 


The Woman’s Opportu- 
nity League will help you 
to earn the money by a 
a very easy, remunerative, 
and congenial method. 


Whether you wish to con- 
tribute your share toward 
the lifting of a church debt, 
or for missionary work, 
needed repairsin the Church 
or Club building, or to fur- 
ther some of your charitable 
enterprises—even to add to 
the earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever the 
object, the League plan will 
make it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it, 


Any One Can Do the 
Work Successfully 


You need no experience 
and there is no initial ex- 
pense. We send you all you 
require for the work and co- 
operate with you in every 
way. 


Fillin and mail the coupon 
to-day to get details 
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Woman’s Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co. 
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I am interested in your League plan. 
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No Wiring—No Tools 


Just take them home and put 
them on. You can take them 
with you when you move. 


PRICE $1.00 Each 
(Bulb and Shade Extra) 
For Sale at 
Electric Shops, Fixture 
Studios, Hardware and 
Department Stores 
To insure getting the genuine Can-del- - 


ite, we suggest that you tear this adver- 
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Folding Lroning Table 


easy. 


simple and 
Opens or closes with one movement. 


Makes ironing 


Light weight. Just the right height. 
Has more ironing space. Nose so 
shaped and free from all supports that 
garments slide off and on without ex- 
ertion or tearing. Sets firmly on floor. 
Will not collapse, wiggle or tip when 
in use. Substantially and strongly 
built of kiln dried lumber throughout. 
No wires or springs to get out of order. 
Tron the Bicknell way from now on 
and your ironing is made easy. 


If your dealer does not have it in 
stock, write to the 


J.F. Bicknell Lumber Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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2. Pilaster, classic order. 
3. Spiral leg 


I. Baluster. 


The History of Furniture 
(Continued from page 45) 


in general on the horizontal lines of wall pieces. 
Massive four-square credenza typical of 
Italy. 
Double-tiered cupboard and dressoir typi- 
cal of France. 
“Court cupboard” typical of England. 
This is the period of the “refectory” table, 
the draw-top table and later the “gate-leg” in 
England, also the cabinet and chest on stand. 


Construction Generally solid and massive al- 

~ lowing for bold carving. Wall 
furniture remains heavy, while chairs lighten 
in design; veneers and elaborate cabinet work 
develop toward end of style. 


Ornament Carved and painted surfaces the 
tule. Elaborate inlays of rare 
woods, ivory, metal and marble introduced 
from Italy. Arabesque and roundel were the 
principal early forms. Classic orders basis 
of large designs. The scroll, swag, cartouch, 
pilaster and bracket from Italy mingle with 
geometrical strapwork and lozenge, common 
in the north. Grotesque animal and human 
forms are very typical of the period and with 
the colonette, bulb, baluster, and spiral twist 
were usual supporting members. 
Leaf ornament, gadrooning, guilloche and 
nulling, the usual ornament on moldings. 


NOTES 


This period saw a tremendous advance in 
the art of comfort. There was great increase 
in quantity and variety of furniture; the 
chair comes into general use, the chest 
supplemented by varieties of cabinet and cup- 
board, and the paneled bed was replaced by 
the four-poster with elaborate hangings, 
beautiful in texture and design. The colorful 
and elaborate renaissance painted and sculp- 
tured palace interiors of Italy set the style 
for France and: England. In general, the 
furniture of this period is notable in Italy for 
its restraint and good proportions; in France 
for the exuberance and boldness of its decora- 
tion; in England for its sturdy naiveté. 

The pieces of furniture used in the 
American colonies up to 1700 were generally 
crude copies of English types, made in 
native woods. There are extant today, oak 
settles, chests with drawers, carved press 
cupboards and gate-leg tables with spiral 
turnings which reflect the sturdy qualities of 
English furniture of the period. There were few 
fine pieces, and these were probably imported. 


3 and 4. 


2. Gadrooning. 
Leaf ornament 


I. Cartouch. 





Beauty and Protection 
from the same can 


Is the interior of your home rest- 
ful and inviting? Has it an air 
of welcome that brings smiling 
ie recognition of your skill? If nor, 
it may lack only that finishing 
i touch of beauty and refinement. 
E that comes from the constant use 
j 
k 


of BUTCHER’S WAX POLISH 
on floors, furniture and wood- 
work. Everywhere BUTCHER’S 
brings a soft lustre, subdued but 
full of life and light. Then too, 
BUTCHER'S fully protects your 
floors from wear and your furni- 
ture and woodwork from deteri- 
oration at almost negligible cost. 


| YOUR FLOORS 

Clean thoroughly and apply an 
even coat of BUTCHER'S Wax 
Then polish with a Weighted 
Floor Brush. Apply two coats of 
the wax in this way if necessary 
Ee Dust daily with BUTCHER’S 
ie Liquid Wax Polish on mop using 
: Weighted Brush occasionally. 
Your floors will always be im- 
maculate. 


YOUR LINOLEUM 


re “Just as soon as your new linoleum 
Be floors are laid, give them two thin 
f coats of wax. ... That wax is like 
armor for linoleum floors. Tramp- 
ing feet never actually touch the 
linoleum. .. Givena daily brush- 
ing with a slightly waxed dust 
mop, linoleum actually thrives 





with use.” From the direction of a 
leading linoleum manufacturer for 
| the care of linoleum floors. 


| YOUR WOODWORK 
AND FURNITURE 


A light coat of BUTCHER'S 
| Liquid Polish applied with a soft 
cloth and lightly rubbed will 
brighten your woodwork and fur- 
niture and keep it in splendid 
condition. 
BUTCHER'S is on sale at most 
dealers. If your dealer does not carry 
it, send 25c fora generous sample can 


the Butcher Polish Company 


| 245A STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Lanett: a Shnewncay Sel sess 


About Money 


Do Vou Make * I Have Found Out 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say, 
“Did you hear from him 
today ?”’ They should 
say, “Have you heard 
from him today?’ Some 
persons spell. ealendar 
“calender” .or ~<“‘calan- 
der.” Still others say 


“between you and I’ in- 
stead of “between you 
and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how many persons 
use “who” for “whom,” 
and mispronounce the PHER WIN CGD 
simplest words. Few know whether to spell 
certain words with one or two ‘c’s” or 
“m's* or “r’s;”’ or “with® “ie”. or “ei,” ‘Most 
persons use only common words—colorless, 
flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 

Every time you_talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you 
about your mistakes. 
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Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English, After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the English 
language in only. 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr, 
Cody’s students haye secured more improvement in five 
weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. JFinally the rules themselyes are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin’ Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—and 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 

minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes ‘‘second nature’’ 
to speak and write correctly. 


B k E lish 
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A command of polished and effective language denotes 


education and shows culture. It wins friends and fayor- 
ably impresses these With whom you come in contact. 
In business and social life correct English gives you 


aided advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
Mnglish handicaps you more than ‘you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
“you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100% self-correcting method. : 


Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correet answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it. | Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, ‘How to Speak- and Write 
peop pees Englsh.’’ Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
ecard. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
8210 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
8210 Searle 


Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book ‘How to Speak and 





Write Masterly English,’’ and also the 15-minute Test, 
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looking for was a home where we could raise 


our two boys with every legitimate advantage, | 


without unnecessary and burdensome obliga- 
tion to form and custom. 


We did not want to aspire to style. We did 
not want to outdo any of our prosperous 
acquaintances. We simply said: 

“Other people have nice things and seem to 
enjoy them. Why can’t we have them, too, 
as long as we can afford it?” 

So, after much negotiating with lawyers and 
contractors we bought the house and decided 
to spend fifteen thousand dollars to alter it to 
suit our needs and tastes. I engaged an archi- 
tect who was.a personal friend of mine, and 
we started to figure. As we went deeper into 
the thing, my wife and I saw many new ways 
in which we could make the building more 
livable and beautiful. The contract: figure 
kept gomg up and up. And, mind you, 
economy was always uppermost in our minds, 
although this may seem paradoxical. We 
wanted the best things as cheaply as we could 
get them. I bought the house in April, and the 
contractor swore by all the gods of lumber 
and mortar that we could move in by the first 
of October. I looked for many disappoint- 
ments, but did not exactly court catastrophe. 
Every night I said to myself: 

“T am doing this for pleasure and comfort. 
It will be a little inconvenient for a while, but 
eventually it will be great for the kids. It is 
all legitimate, I can pay the bills, and we must 
have a home, anyway. I don’t want the kids 
to be brought up in moving vans, changing 
apartments every three years.” 


ELL, when October first came around, the 

place wasno more livable than Tokio right 
after the earthquake. We took up temporary 
quarters in a makeshift apartment which my 
oldest boy—he’s six—called ‘the mousie 
house.” The affectionate term got its origin 
in the spectacle of the number of small tenants 
living with us without sharing in the rent. 
During the two months of our sojourn in this 
apartment I had a wonderful chance to study 
the anatomy of the rodent at close range. I 
can now draw a picture of a mouse with my 
eyes closed. 

I need not speak at length upon the dis- 
appointments one encounters in building or 
remodeling a house. I can only say they are 
harrowing. They are terrible. I used to go 
and watch the painters and plasterers until 
I had to run blindly away to keep from com- 
mitting murder. The painters—or painter, 
as was generally the case—would arrive at 
ten in the morning, mix his paints till noon, eat 
lunch and then suddenly discover that his 
helper had not arrived. Then he would go 
“down-town” for the other man and come 
back two days later with a beard'on. It was 
probably a different painter, but I preferred 
to think of him as the original man, because 
I did not care to have my life entwined with 
more than one of his kind. 

When the furnace man tried out the steam 
heat, he connected the pipe with a flue that 
led directly into my neighbor’s dining-room 
fireplace. After nearly setting his house on 
fire, the furnace was connected with another 
flue that led into the neighbor’s parlor on the 
other side. I smoked his family out into 
the street. 7 

I put a new front on my house, and the 
brick-layers were mysteriously absent on 


' beautiful sunny days. On rainy and miserable 
days, they were there bright and early, only 


to discover, to their consternation and pious 
chagrin, that the weather would not permit 
them to work. 

When anything was due to arrive on Tues- 
day, it reached the house three weeks from 


. the following Friday. And then it did not fit. 


We honestly did | 
not want to make a showing before our friends. | 








CT ont fet your face ice 
its pillow until your akin has been ey 
thoroughly cleanse 
oe 


My dear—tomorrow’s 
complexion is the result 
of tonight’s “three minutes’’ 


—then she toldme... that lovely 
creature I’ve always admired. . . that 
each night she cleanses her skin of 
every particle of dirt with a really 
pure cold cream. So her skin rests 
naturally all through the night and 
by morning is fresh and radiant. | - 


And how a luxurious cleansing with 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 

Cream is a matter of only ‘‘three 

golden minutes’. eee 
To have that well-groomed look, 
make it your rule never to let your 
face touch its pillow until your skin 
is thoroughly cleansed withthis per- 
fect cold cream. Use it for six nights 
...then notice the change! 


Forsale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands—Tubes 10c,25c,50c. Jars, 35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. ey 
There’s a ‘“Try-It-Yourself’’ tria 
tube for you— Free. Just send the 
coupon below. ; 
* * * 


Howto use those’ ‘Three Golden Minutes” 


I— Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream over 

your face and neck. 

{1—Leave it on a minute to sink in. 

IIL — Wipe off the cleansing cold cream with a 
* smooth cloth and finish with a dash of cold water. 


aggetl & | 
cb Ramsdell’s 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 






Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1012 
214 West 14th st., New York or 
105 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 

Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
you offer above. 







Openings for new members now in na- . 
tional organization, Fireside Industries. 
Bit is possible to earn $5 a day and 
more—spare or full time. Delightful 
work. No previous experience needed. 


Earnings assured. Outfit FREE. 


OULD you like to turn 
spare hours into dol- 
Would you like an 
independent business of 
your own? Here is a new 
way to earn money, unlike 
anything ever offered be- 
fore. There is no canvass- 
‘ ing, no tedious drudgery. 
Gabriel Andre Petit This is the most delight- 
Art Director ful kind of work. And it 
pays amazingly well. Many have earned 
from $20 to $50 a week and more. 


No Special Ability or Experience Needed 


The national organization known as Fireside Indus- 
tries has openings for new members to decorate Art 
Novelties at home. You have only to 
follow the simple directions for d>cor- 

; ating~ all kinds of fascinating articles, 
*@ hand-painted candlesticks, plaques, 
picture frames, greeting cards, wooden 
toys, parchment lamp shades, hand- 
painted furniture, batik and other 
beautiful art novelties. _ Under the 
wonderfully simple method devised by 
our Art Director, Mr. Petit, even a 
ehild could do the work. Complete 
outfit furnished every member, free. 


Your Earnings Assured 


Think of decorating a pair of candlesticks, for ex- 
ample, in one hour and realizing a profit of $2.00! 
Best of all, we are sure that you can learn to 
do the work successfully. There is absolutely no 
risk, nothing to lose. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


No matter where you live you 
can be one of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside Industries. 
Mail the coupon or write today 
for the beautiful illustrated 
Book that explains everything. 

We will send it FREE. But you 
\ must be prompt as new mem- 
bers are wanted at once; this 
golden opportunity may not 
come to you again. En- 

close 2c stamp to help pay 

postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 2410, Adrian, Mich. 


poo tee 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 2410 
|‘ Adrian, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Without obligation.on my part, please 
send me, the book of Fireside Industries 
which tells how I may earn money at home by 
Decorating Art Novelties; also particulars of your 
Money-Making Guarautee and special cooperative 
privileges and services. I enclose two cent stamp. 
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Every strike in Italy, Switzerland, India, and 
Siberia seemed to affect the work on my house. 
If I remember correctly, the ship containing 
the doorknobs for the servants’ bathroom 
sank in midocean. I never before knew the 
meaning of the word “delay.” I know its 
meaning now. After each disappointment I 
quickly banished all thought of despair from 
my mind and clung to the idea that it was all 
“for the little woman and the kiddies” and 
would eventually jead to the elysian comforts 
of domestic tranquillity. 

In December the house seemed no nearer 
completion than when we started. But we 
could stand the cramped quarters of the 
“mousie house” no longer and moved into the 
new place amid chaos and cold drafts coming 
from all directions. The front door had not 
yet arrived, there was still a horrible-looking 
scaffolding plastered over the entire front of 
the house, and workmen with their plaster- 
coated shoes constantly tramped with their 
dull thump-thump-thump all through the 
place in an endless cavalcade like the march 
of the German horde through Belgium. I was 
spending my money in an attempt to find some 
of the nice things in life, and I must not 
weaken. I felt the crutch under my arm, but 
I could still walk without leaning upon it 
very heavily. 


AFTER several weeks, the thing happened 

that almost completely upset my philosophy 
of life and made me wonder whether the hermit 
in the desert was not indeed the only happy 
man. My wife took sick. For six days she 
was consumed with a fever that ran to one 
hundred and four and sometimes to one hun- 
dred and six. Doctors came and consulted 
and shook their heads. Anything could hap- 
pen. Finally they called an ambulance, and 
two men carried her down our new winding 
staircase on a stretcher. 

Tommy stood at the window and saw the 
ambulance in front of the house. He turned 
to his nurse and asked, ““‘What’s that, Christine, 
a fumeral?” 

After the operation, my wife started to 
mend slowly and remained in the hospital 
seven weeks. I made every effort to get the 
house in order for her return home. And was 
partially successful. 

Perhaps my wife’s sickness would have come 
anyway, as things of that kind often happen. 
But there is no doubt in my mind that the 
worries attendant upon the countless new 
responsibilities she had to face with the new 
place weakened her otherwise strong body 
to the extent that she was finally stricken. 
I blamed myself for causing all the trouble. 
In my anxiety to do the right thing I had piled 
up an accumulation of what seemed to be 
unnecessary misfortunes. It was all too com- 
plicated for us. 

The servant problem became the biggest 
thing in the world as soon as we moved into 
that mass of plaster and procrastination. We 
even hired a butler. He was an ex-admiral 
in the German navy and had the physique 
of Luis Firpo. He had more dress clothe than 
I had myself and made a wonderful appearance 
in the dining-room. He did everything but 
work. Our friends often mistook him for a 
new piece of statuary in the hallway. We 
had three others in help—the nurse, the cook, 
and the chambermaid. Their salaries, with 
that of the chauffeur, who got thirty-five 
dollars a week, were close to five hundred 
dollars a month. The butler started an affair 
with the cook, and the cook fought with the 
chambermaid. 

When it came to firing the German admiral, 
he refused to go. He said he was a man of 
education and was not accustomed to being 
treated like a hireling. I politely told 
him he was lazy. He turned on me with the 
approved look of scorn employed by all Hun 
beasts in the movies when about to commit 
an atrocity and exclaimed, 

“What do you know about work!” 

Of course, he had me there. I only draw 
pictures for a living. 





In using advertisements see page 6 


This new dinner coif- 
fure, “Le Soir,” is for 
the young girl with 
long hair. Prepared 
byaleadingN.Y. hair- 
dresserandillustrated 
by Lejaren A. Hiller, 


Quickly 


—and your tographer. 
coiffure is a success! 
HAMPOOS are indispensable. But 


they are ruinous if the rinse is not 
absolutely thorough. Incomplete rins- 
ing may be why your coiffures go wrong. 
Try Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
The difference will be surprising. 


Caroco rinses away quickly andeasily. 
It does not cling to the hair. There is 
nothing in it that stayson the strands to 
cause wiriness, brittleness or discolor- 
ation. It leaves your hair soft, light, shin- 
ing and a joy to dress. Do have a de- 
lightful Caroco shampoo today or to- 
morrow! Fifty cents a bottle at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters. 


(For a delightfully smooth, soft, white skin, use 
CAROCO Cocoanut Almond Cream—soc a bottle) 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. 


FREE |—The very latest 
*known styles in 
hairdressing are pictured in our 
booklet, Correct Coiffures for 
Every Occasion, which will be 
; sent to you if you fill out and 
i.) mail this coupon. 








f_-------____., 





Caroco Lasoratoriss, Union, S. C. 


I 
Please send me your new booklet, 4 

“Correct Coiffures for Every Occa- 
sion,” at no cost to me. | 
I 


Naiiig eae oe ee = 
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areas eg TNO 
(For sample of Caroco enclose roc) | 
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Address 


QUICK-RINSING . : 
COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


%Caroco Cocoanut Oil Shampoo is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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Demand this 


trade-mark 


“Let me see your bedspring” 


physicians frequently ask “run-down” and irritable patients. 
Without completely relaxed sleep the maximum of health and 
You cannot have sound sleep on an un- 
comfortable bedspring. That’s why the choice of your bedspring 
is most important. Don’t just pick out any bedspring—choose 


vigor is impossible. 


good health by insisting on the genuine 


& 





ROME QUALITY 


ELUXE 


The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 


Important Note: The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring 1s designed and manufactured only 
by the ROME COMPANIES. Do not be misled on this. The Rome Quality De Luxe trade-mark 
on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. Look for it—insist upon it—it is your 
guarantee. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will tell you one who can. 





Td -HeE ~R OSMeEG? C2Os Mapa ei 


MERRIMAC- ROME 
176: Portland’ Street) a= 


KINNEY-ROME COMPaNny 
3600 South Racine Avenue - Chicago 


MANHATTAN-ROME ComMPany SOUTHERN-ROME 
Long Island City - - - - New York 633 West Pratt Street - - 


ROME, N. Y. 
FRE Dr. Frank Crane’s Book “Friend Bed.” It’s full of hu- 
mor and quaint philosophy—a fascinating book of prac- 


tical benefit to everyone. Free from your De Luxe dealer, or from us. 


to sleep 


The right or ‘‘De Luxe’’ way 
to sleep 2 
—_ 






Note the spine remains straight Note the curve of the spine 
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The wrong or unnatural J 
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|/What I Have Found Out 


About Money 


But I was brave. The chauffeur, my father- 
in-law, and sixteen Italian laborers were stand- 
ing in back of me ready to catch me when J fell. 

3ut John, for that was his plebian name, 
finally went without attempting arson or 


| mayhem. 


His successor was a girl—in fact, two girls, 
one right after the other. I let the hotse 
run itself when my wife was in the hospital. 
I was out for dinner three or four nights 
a week, and we used twelve dozen eggs a 
week and six quarts of milk a day, to say 
nothing of the two pints of cream. And this 
for myself and the two children. With my 
wife in the hospital and the house in a topsy- 
turvy condition, and the bills running into 
figures that dazed me; I yanked myself into a 
secluded corner and whispered so nobody 
could hear me: 

“T guess the joke is on me. I tried to make 
the motions of a prosperous man seeking to 
get his quota of material joy out of his earnings, 
and took what is called in pugilistic circles a 
terrible flop. I’ve muddled the whole works. 
Pve lost control of myself. I’m now working 
to furnish a series of kitchen parties for a lot 
of strangers. The two kids and myself can 
not possibly drink six quarts of milk and two 
pints of cream a day. I have unconsciously 
elected myself the sole support of an institution 
which does not seem to have much bearing on 
my personal comfort and happiness. What 
shall I do?” 

I could do nothing until the real head of the 
family got well. Then I would sell the house 
and go back to something that was within the 
bounds of our social vision. The expense 
didn’t bother me so much as the fact .that I 
was not getting anything out of it but trouble. 
I not only had a crutch, I was in the invalid 
chair of useless domestic responsibility. 


But the doctors did a good job, and the 
exasperating workmen finally got the house 
straightened out, and by some strange miracle 
we really began to live. The windows were 
washed for the first time, and the sun streamed 
in. 
One of the girls didn’t work out’ very well, 
and we had four more butlers in a row. One 
had a mania for writing the history of his life 
on electric bulbs, the other carried a pistol, 
another spent all his time in the kitchen giving 
the rest of the help spirited talks on occult 
science while the bell remained unanswered, 
and the last served dinner like an outfielder 
throwing a man out at the home plate. I guess 
we’re not the butlering kind. Butlers to me 


| are now an extinct race. 


During the summer my wife had time to 
go to the country and get back her strength 
and health. She can now visit the kitchen 
often, and it is surprising how little we can get 
along on compared to the ribaldean days when 
the bolsheviks ran the house in Babylonian 
splendor. We all act perfectly natural, and I 
answer the doorbell myself when we have any 
visitors. The kids get as dirty as the furnace- 
man’s children and can play horse on any piece 
of furniture in the house. In fact, F didn’t 
sell the house, after all, and the way things 
look now, we shall remain in it a great many 
years. 

We put up a fight and conquered the place 
just at the time it looked as though we 
were completely beaten. From my harrowing 
experience, it seems that you just can’t get 
ahead and spend money for the nice things in 
life and expect to buy a ready-made set of 
joys. Even when you have the wherewith, 
you must use the greatest care in keeping out 
domestic complications and preventing the 
bluebird from becoming a raven. 

Money can be used as a means to gain happi- 
ness, but you must constantly keep on the 
alert to distinguish the real from the unreal. 
As soon as money interferes with character 
and sincerity, then it becomes a crutch. 







‘THE CHARM OF ORIENTAL DECORATIVE ART 


has long intrigued us. Who can resist its de- 
lightful freedom of movement in design, the 
exquisite colors put on with such telling ef- 
fect? Now Oriental rugs many centuries old 
command our admiration. In these rare rugs 
Herati designers find inspiration for motifs 
of exceptional beauty. 


CAWLS 


SKF SK, : . 
HE rug weaver working out 
intricate motifs on his loom 
centuries ago in Persia—in 


ona Ton Testo ates 


China, the Caucasus, Turkey 
—wove the inspiration for the rare 
beauty of modern Herati Rugs. 


For many years the designers of 
Herati Rugs have studied the rug 
weaver’s art at its source and have 
striven successfully to achieve in 
their modern interpretation more 
and more of the mellowed charm of 
the originals. 


This wealth of interesting motifs is 
developed in Herati Rugs in a variety 
of rich-hued colors, sun-tested to out- 
last the rug itself! The choicest 
of long-stapled worsted yarn—from 
wools selected and imported by 
Karagheusian—is closely, firmly 
woven into these sturdy rugs. 


With their rich pile, their silken 
sheen, Herati Rugs are comparable 
both in beauty and wear to high- 
pticed Orientals yet cost far less—an 
Oriental, size 9 x 12, costs about five 
hundred dollars—the same size Herati 
Rug, less than one-third that. 

~ 


YOU CAN BUY HERATI WILTON RUGS at lead- 
ing department, dry goods and furniture stores; 
and identify them by the Herati label or the 
name “Karagheusian” woven on the back. Or 
write us for the name of the nearest authorized 
distributor. A. & M. Karagheusian, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles. 


Jf 


Authentic ir 
B eauty and Design 





THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE DESIGN— 
reproduced from a Chinese original which won first prize 
in competition among the foremost artists of China—was 
the first Wilton to show a non-repeating design of such 
important character 


“Herati Rugs 
i Bal . 





Send us the name of the dealer where you usually buy rugs 
and we will send you this FREE BOOKLET of Herati 
Rugs showing representative designs in actual color. A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Dept. 15, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FREE— interesting 
new booklet 
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A Recipe to Try 


In our quest for the ideal lemon pie, we've tried several 
hundred recipes. The rollowing, by Alice Irwin, a well-known 
domestic science expert, is the best that we know after years 
of search. Perhaps it is superior also to any you have ever 
tasted. Try and see. . 

“One cup sugar; 14% cups boiling water; 3 tablespoons 
cornstarch; 3 tablespoons flour; 1 teaspoon salt; 2 eggs; 
grated rind of one lemon; 1% cup lemon juice. 

Sift dry ingredients, add water and cook in double boiler 
until thick (15 minutes). Add slightly beaten egg yolks and 
cook 2 minutes longer. Add lemon juice and grated rind. Cool 
and turn into baked pie shell. Cover with meringue made by 


beating egg whites until frothy, adding 4 tablespoons sugar and 
14 teaspoon baking powder and continue beating until stiff. Put 
into moderate oven (325 degrees) for 15 minutes to brown, 








As Delicious as it. Looks 


ERE’S the real lemon flavor with 
delicious tang—the flavor that 


The All-Y ear 
Drink 


vitamines also. And the re-action of this so- 
called acid juice is alkaline after digestion. 
So lemon juice offsets the acidity of other 


men like. 

With flaky, light crust, and dainty 
meringue, this pie actually melts in the 
mouth. 


You'll find it just as luscious as the picture 
shows it. You get more than a tasty, delicious 
dessert when you choose lemon pie. 

For lemon pie as well as other foods in which 
fresh lemon juice is used provides health 
benefits. 


The lemon’s salts and acids are natural ap- 


foods instead of increasing it, as some people 
think. 

Be sure that you use California lemons in 
this recipe. California lemons are clean, 
bright, waxy and practically seedless—the 
best lemons for garnishing as well as for pie. 


Sunkist are the selected lemons from the 
finest California groves. 


We’ve wrapped each one in tissue stamped 
“Sunkist” so that you can identify them 
easily. 


Try lemonade with Cali- 
fornia Lemons. See how 
good they make it. 

Lemonade is the aristo- 
crat of soft drinks—an 
age-old favorite that is 


both good and good for 
you. 

Contains appetizing 
salts and acids that are 
natural digestants. 


Also fresh vitamines 





that everybody needs. 


Serve often to your fam- 
ily and friends. 


petizers and digestants. It furnishes fresh Every dealer sells them. Get a dozen now. 


California Sunkist Lemons 


Uniformly Good l 
| 
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° Send 10c with this reapon and we will send you 
al 1S 4 set of 24 beautifully illustrated Sunkist recipe 
cards. Bach dish pictured in colors, 
Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most attractive 
ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 2 
For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak 
box without any advertising on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index 
cards, all prepaid. J 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with rons 
amount (stamps or money order). Offer is good at these prices in | 
both United States and Canada. 


CaLirorNIA FRuiT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
Sec. 310, Los Angeles, California 











[)M setstiee (7) Seats 
Address; California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 310, Los AncELEs, CALIFORNIA | 
Name | 
oo ms, Street | 
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Fig. 6 illustrates 
method of sewing 
on snap fasteners 


Fig. 6 


Pag 75 
shows pre p- 
aration of 
top edge of 
tunic  be- 
fore stitch- 
ing it to 
garment 





Fig. 5 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 62) 


pressing it. The armhole seam should be 
bound with taffeta seam binding. 

Baste the two parts of the collar together, 
stitch, turn, and press on the wrong side. 
Baste the collar to the neck of the frock, holding 
the edge of the dress a bit full over the bust, so 
that the collar will be kept tight enough not to 
stretch and cause it to stand away from the 
neck. The shawl collar should be fmished with 
a fitted facing which can be cut as shown in 
Fig. 3, using the pattern and cutting the facing 
wider than you would a simple, bias facing. 
(The dotted line on the detail sketch indicates 
width of facing.) Pink inner edge of facing. 
Stitch facing and collar to neck of dress at 
same time; turn facing back and baste; press. 
Tack inner edge to shoulder seams and at end 
of opening. The wider facing (Fig. 4) will not 
roll back easily and is better than turning in 
edge of narrower facing. The straight collar 
should be cut double the desired width when 
finished. Stitch across the ends and down the 
“* side, except the part which is to be sewed into 

the neck of the garment. Clip the seams at the 
end of the stitching; turn collar to right side, 
and press. Sew collar to right side of gar- 
ment; turn and hem to stitching (Fig. 2). 

The hem may be pinked if the cloth does not 

‘fray easily, and then catch-stitched to the 
skirt, or, if of thin material, it may be turned 
in at the top, blind-hemmed, and pressed. Face 
tunic around the sides and lower edges. The 
lower edge can not well be hemmed, because it 
is too circular. If binding is used on the collar, 
it should also be used on the edge of the tunic, 
in which case a facing will not be needed. 
Turn in the top edge of the tunic, clipping it 
at the turn of the point, so it will lie smoothly 
on the garment (Fig. 5); baste and stitch tunic 
in place on the garment and press. 

The sleeves should be faced so as to cover 
the wrong side of the embroidery. This facing 
may be cut by the lower part of the sleeve 
pattern, seamed and then placed on the sleeve, 
with the two right sides together. Stitch, turn 
and press the sleeve and facing, then blind hem 
the facing to the sleeve at the upper edge. If 
bindings are used on the collar and tunic, they 
should also be used on lower edge of sleeves. 

Snap fasteners will need to be sewed to the 
frock where the fronts cross each other, and 
at the lower end of the opening; perhaps also 
between these points. When placing snaps, 
after sewing a number of stitches over the edge 
and through the hole, slip the needle through 
the cloth and up through the next hole, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 











O Minutes 
from package to table 


Two minutes to beat up a creamy batter of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour and water. . . three min- 
utes for the hot pan to puff them into delicate Make This Test Yourself 


golden-brown cakes...a minute to serve. § When Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
* Flour into your hand and rub 

the provoking aroma of good pancakes greets a it—see its ine, velvety texture 
man in the morning..-and he sits down to a —~its, creamy-white color, due 
; to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 

plate of tempting, golden-brown Pillsbury cakes, That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 


his day’s as good as made. They’re completely — SP 4eNisious Pancakes. 
satisfying ... wholesome and substantial .. . real 
food. Pillsbury quality ingredients, including the 
finest flours mixed and sifted to powder-fineness, 
make pancakes that really satisfy your pancake 
hunger. J A postcard request will bring “Better / 
Pancakes and How to Make Them.” ’ 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally de- 
licious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


{Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 
One of the family 


In using advertisements see page 6 I 
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SLEEPINGWEAR 











| Gowns in every style one 

\ could want. Sizes 34 to 50, 

14] $1.50 to $3.50. Misses’ 

| | and children’s sizes, 85c 
|| 4 to $2. 


Youthful pajamas in but- 
Vk tly ton orslipoverstyles, from 
WLI | $2.50 to $3.50. 


BN 
Warm nightwear ~ 
as dainty 
as its wearer! 


Have you thought that flannelette sleeping 
garments could not be attractive? Then there 
is a new delight in store for you. You can 
enjoy luxurious warmth and the comfort of 
easy freedom, yet be attractively, daintily 
clad! Glover has made it possible. 

Cpt 


e 


oie 


You’ve probably never 
seen such beautiful patterns 
and colorings in flannelette £ 
as distinguish the soft, “% 
downy fabrics Glover uses. ae 
Nor sleepingwear so ex- 
quisitely tailored! Carefully 
cut-to-fit, Brighton-Carls- 
bad is generously roomy in 
size, yet trim of line. It’s 
made to please women of 
fastidious tastes —and their 
families. 






se 





Ourinfant’sgown 
with drawstring 
bottom and 
sleeves keeps 


baby perfectly 
protected, 85cto 
$ Famous 
Brighton - Carls- 
bad sleepers, sizes 
1 to 14, $1.25 to 
$2.50. 


To know real comfort and 
economy in good - looking 
nightwear, ask for Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbad at your 
favorite store. For yourself, 
or for any member of your 
family, you'll find a satisfy- 
ing choice of attractive 
styles. All are guaranteed 
to please! If your merchant 
can't you, write us. 





supply 


Send “The Nightie Book” —the Glover 
Catalog of f ar styles, including 





“How to Sieep for Health” It's FREE. 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 13, Dubuque, Iowa 
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A Finished Story 


(Continued from page 17) 


| town, beyond North Fraternity: a high, barn- | 


like structure, the sides pierced by many 
little windows. A trout brook of some merit 
lay in the valley beyond, and Chet and I often 
passed the spot on our way to this stream. 
The nearest village was a long mile away; 
there were not half a dozen houses within a 
mile radius; yet twice or thrice a week the hall 
was filled with dancers. 

“T heard that somebody finally hit him over 
the head with a piece of board,’ Gay added. 
‘Laid him ‘out and left him to sleep it off, in 
the pasture over across the road.” 

Andy Wattles, himself a gaunt and stringy 
figure who has nevertheless won some reputa- 
tion as a fighting man, asked, ‘‘He’s pretty 
able, is he?” 

“You ask Dave Rapp if he is,”’ Gay advised. 
“Dave can handle himself, you know.” 


mured, half to himself. 


already half forgotten the woman. 

Nick Westley replied, “You mean his wife, 
don’t you, Andy?” 

Niece 


ICK rapped out his pipe thoughtfully. Will 
Bissell called to Andy from the rear of the 
store: “Get a sack of feed from the cellar, will 
you. Jim Saladine said he’d stop in and get 





luctantly down the stairs behind the stove. 

Westley—he is game warden, and a gentle, 
quiet man who has, in spite of his job, the 
respect of the community—said slowly, “I 
was over to the steam mill, last week.” 

We all looked at him, waiting for him to go 
on. He did so, his tone unchanged. 

“T’d heard they were throwing sawdust into 
the brook there,” he explained. “It kills off 
the trout, and I’ve been trying to get folks 


man that runs the mill.” 
“Name’s Johnson, ain’t it??? Will Bissell 


heavy sack on his shoulder. 

Westley nodded. “I guess so. 
there, the day I went in,” he explained. His 
eyes met mine; he addressed me in courteous 
explanation. ‘You probably don’t know that 
part of the country. It’s kind of wild.” 

“Pve been in there,” I replied. 

Chet and I had driven through Hostile Val- 


| ley in our wanderings after trout, during the 


preceding summer. I had a vivid memory of 
coming out of the lush, green woods into a deso- 
lated clearing, where every tree of any size had 


chips and sawdust, and where in desolate 
shacks scattered haphazard here and there the 
lumbermen lived. Chickens wandered along 
the road; children appeared upon a door sill 
here and there. The dwellings were hovels, 
low and insecure, built of boards discarded by 
the mill and roofed with tar paper, their win- 
dows in some cases only shuttered. Down in 
the valley toward the brook we saw the tall, 
black smokestack of the mill engine. They 
were sawing, the clearing was filled with the 
long, shrieking drone as steel bit wood; with 


the car was drawn back for a fresh cut. 

“The boss wasn’t there,” Westley explained 
again. “TI talked to this Lovack. It was noon 
when I got there, and the men told me he was 
at his camp, so I hunted him up. He was eat- 
ing dinner, and his wife was waiting on him.” 

He hesitated. ‘“Lovack struck me as a hard 





man,” he said mildly. ‘I told him what I was 
there for, and he laughed at me. I told him 
they’d have to change things around, and he as 
much as said they wouldn’t do it. Dve been 
intending to get over again to see Johnson. And 
this wife of his—I couldn’t help thinking 
about her.” 





=== 


Upon his silence, some one prompted him. 
“Why?” 


“T wonder what he did to her?” Andy mur- 


Some one asked, ‘Did to who?” They had | 


it tonight sometime,” and Andy went re- | 


around here to stop it. So I went in to see the 


asked, as Andy came up the stairs with the | 


He wasn’t | 


been lopped down and only straggling bushes | 
remained, where the ground was littered with | 


the swiftly accelerating puff of the engine as | 














Kleinert’s Genuine 
Jiffy Baby Pants 


are equally popular with baby and 
his mother—the soft pneumatic 
waist and knee bands are a pat- 
ented Kleinert feature. In small 
medium, large, and extra large 
sizes, in natural, white, and flesh 


color. 
Kleinert’s Sleeve Bibs 


are very cunning and immensely 
practical, in white, pink, or blue 
rubber with contrasting binding. 














Pure Gum Crib Sheets 


with grommets in the corners are 
indispensable in a well-ordered nurs- 
ery. Guaranteed to protect the 
mattress from water and_ acids. 
Easily cleansed. 


Kleinert’s also make handy Rub- 
ber Sheeting Squares and Rubber 
Blankets to cover the whole mat- 
tress. 















Buster Brown Hose Supporters 


have all the stretch below the buckle 
—safe from the teeth. Buy them 
for active children — they wear 
much longer. 










REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO, 


485 Fifth Ave. New York 
Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 
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sparkling 


white and clean 


SANI-FLUSH removes all stains 
and incrustations from the toilet 
bowl—leaves it white and shin- 
ing. Sani-Flush also cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap without 
injury to plumbing connections 
—destroys all foul odors. 

Sani-Flush cleans the bowl 
more thoroughly than you can 
by any other means—and with 
scarcely any effort on your part. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 



















Buy Sant-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Reg U.S. Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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f RAT 
BIS-KIT 


2 is ready to use. Sure death 
2 to rats and mice. The quick, 

vlean, and easy way. New 
tin package contains 18" Bis- 
Kits,’ always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand generalstores. 
= Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 
Ohio 


























RUST SPOTS REMOVED 


Also Ink, Fruit, Iodine or any stain containing iron with 


GARTSIDES 
IRON RUST. SOAP 


Sold in Drug, Dept. & Grocery stores, etc. ‘Send 30c in stamps 
for trial package to 


GARTSIDE’S IRON RUST SOAP CO. = 
A-677 Preston St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Taped Te) al WOE 
pene Beis. Curls and latest 
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“Well,” he said slowly, “she looked like she ] 
| was up against a pretty hard game. The way 
| he told her to get things for him to eat. She 
just waited on him. The baby was on the 
floor over in a corer, watching him. You 
| know the way a dog will watch you after you’ve 
| had to lick him. 

“‘And she was kind of pretty, too. I don’t 
know . . . Of course, her clothes were in bad 
shape, and her shoes were broken. She wasn’t 
really pretty, probably, but you could see she 
had been. If it wasn’t for the blotches on her 
cheeks and her forehead. Her eyes were nice | 
and blue. Light blue, and kind of wide open. 
Like a baby’s. Or about the color of a little 
kitten’s eyes. And her hair was so yellow and 
so silky. You see lots of yellow hair, but I 
never saw any just like hers. It was in a kind 
of a ragged braid, and it was all matted and 
dirty. But it had been pretty. There was a 
sort of light in it, even then.” 

I thought of tarnished gold; of purity and 
innocence defiled. 

“T couldn’t get over thinking about her,” 
Westley repeated. If Nick has a fault, it is 
that he is long-winded. “I told Mrs. Westley 
about it after I got home. She said this 
woman couldn’t be much good, or she’d keep 
herself clean. But Lord . .. Why, they 
were living in a one-room shack. It wasn’t but 
about eight by twelve. There was a door in 
one end, and a window without any glass over 
it. Ahdastove by the door with a tin chimney 
coming out through the end of the house. They 
had a board table to eat on, and there was 
some shelves along the wall, nailed up, with 
canned things on them. And some quilts 
across the end of the shack, right on the floor. 
There wasn’t any other bed. Couldn’t any 
woman do anything with that. I told Mrs. 
Westley so. But she said the brook wasn’t 
fifty yards away, and she could have washed, 
anyway. I noticed the baby was clean.” 

Joe Race said, ““You can’t hardly blame her 
for running away with this other man.” 

Will Belter, who had started the discussion, 
took a different view. “I alwayssay a woman’s 
got to stick by her husband, even if he does 
have hard luck,” he affirmed. “Take a woman 
with yellow hair and they’re apt to be that 
way.” 

“The man she was with didn’t do much,” 
Andy Wattles suggested, faint anger in his 
tones. 

“He couldn’t,’ Will replied, and laughed. 
“Why, say, it was funny, the way Lovack 
handled him.” 

“She ought to have picked a bigger man,” 
Gay Hunt asserted. “If a woman’s going to 
cut up that way, she wants to find some one 
that can handle her husband.” 





IM Saladine came in just then, and the talk 
was for a little while interrupted. Jim said 
he had been over to Liberty, was just on his 
way home. This much in response to a ques- 
tion from Chet; then he sat down beside us. I 
thought he seemed more silent, more grave, 
than he usually was. 

Will Belter asked him, “D’you hear about 
the excitement over there this afternoon?” 
His tone was proud. 

Saladine looked at him curiously. 
excitement?” he asked. 

“One of the women over in Hostile Valley at 
that steam mill tried to run off to Augusta with 
aman,” Will explained. “She was married to 
a man named Lovack, runs the mill for John- 
son. I come up with him on the road, and he 
hired me to go after them and fetch her 
back.” 

Saladine nodded. “Yes,” he assented. ‘‘Yes, 
I heard about that.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Gay Hunt declared again. “Yes 
sir, she’d ought to have picked a bigger man.” 

Jim looked at him; seemed to consider his 
words. “She picked on her brother,’ he 
said. 

He became at once the center of attention. 

‘Her brother?” some one cried. This had 
never occurred to them as a possibility. 


“What 


“Her | 
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A Year’s Supply 
At A Time 


Four rolls of A- P. W. Satin 
Tissue are a year’s supply for the 
average family because each big roll 
contains a guaranteed count of 
2,500 extra large sheets of very 
strong paper—soft and velvety 
in texture, yet highly absorbent. 
It’s better to buy the year’s supply 
carton (4 rolls containing 10,000 
sheets) in order to avoid frequent 
purchases and- the embarrassment 
of shortage. 
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HLA ETT 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you send $2.00 direct for a 
four roll carlon—sent postpaid. 


Or, if you prefer less expensive 
rolls or a crepe paper you are as- 
sured full countand finest quality 
by the CHECKERED DOLL 
WRAPPER which now appears 
(as illustrated) on all the follow- 
ing brands: 


A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE; 
CROSS CUT; FORT ORANGE; 
PURE WHITE; BOB WHITE. 





A. P. W. PAPER CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y- 



















DOLL 
COUPON 


A.P.W.PaperCo., 
Albany, N.Y. 
For 10c and wrapper from 
any roll listed we will send, | 
postpaid, beautiful rag doll, 
reproducing in three colors the 
A. P. W. character. 12 inches high 
(ready to be cut out and stuffed.) 
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S your glassware worthy to use 
with your finest silver and linens? 


Homemakers of good taste rely upon 
Hawkes for their crystalware. 

Ask your jeweler to show you 
Hawkes’ latest offering, the Newport 
design, executed in flawless crystal 
with engraving of enchanting deli- 
cacy. 
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If there is no Hawkes dealer in your 
community, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
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Wine 
Cocktail 
Tumbler (10 oz.) 
Tumbler (21% oz.) 
Ice Tea Jug 


No. 4008 Newport Crystalware 
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Tall Sherbet 
Finger Bowl 
Finger Bowl] Plate 
Ice Tea (14 oz.) 


T. G. HAWKES & CO. 
Corning, N. Y. 
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ur ly ewriter 
Our INYOIL 


The clean, highly-refined 01] 
for sewing machines, phonographs, 
radio equipment, bicycles, 
guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- 
vents rust. Nocolor, 
stain or odor. Will 
notgum. Finepolish — 
for piano cases, auto- 
mobiles, ete. _ Buy 
Nyoil of your dealer 
or write 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. | 
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A Finished Story 


And Andy Wattles asked, “D’you see him, 
Jim?” 

Jim nodded. “Yes. Yes, I saw him.” 

Joe Race asked: “Who is he? Let Lovack 
get away with it that way.” 

“His name’s Pirrey,” Saladine replied. 

George Freeland had thus far said no word; 
he looked up now with a swift accession of 
interest. ‘‘Pirrey? From up in Knox?” 

“Ves; yes, he was from Knox.” 

“Why, I used to know them,” Freeland 
exclaimed in slow consternation. ‘Yes, sir. 
T used to know them both. I worked up there, 
five-six years ago. This boy they called Jan; 
Jan Pirrey. Kind of little, peaked fellow. He 
sells that territory for an Augusta house. Runs 
around in a little car. Her name was Edna.” 

No one of them noticed that he had used the 
past tense in speaking of her; it was as though 
each of them perceived the living death which 
she endured. 

‘Was she pretty as Nick says?” Joe Race 
asked. 

“T didn’t think she was so darned pretty,” 
Will Belter declared. 

But Freeland nodded his head. “Yes, she 
was right pretty,” he agreed. “I remember 
seeing her a few times. She had this light hair, 
silky hair; and her eyes were so blue you’d 
notice them. She was a kind of a gay little 
thing.” 
knew, he was now in the grip of a strange 
eloquence. ‘Why, say, it’s a shame to think 
of her. I wonder how she come to marry 
him.” 

Will Belter said slyly, “He was the kind that 
gets the women.” 

I saw Jim Saladine turn slowly to look at 
him, and Belter felt the glance, and became 
embarrassed, and withdrew to the rear of the 
store. 

“You wouldn’t think she would,” Freeland 
insisted stubbornly. 
used to sing in church. Of a Sunday morning. 
She had a right pretty voice. I used to know 
her folks. Her mother died when I was there, 
and old man Pirrey was poorly. I guess he’s 
dead by now. They lived right in the village. 
This young Jan was doing well, though. His 
name must have been John, but they always 
called him Jan. Everybody did. He was a 
mighty harmless kind of a man.” 

“He ought to get her away from the Valley,” 
Andy Wattles suggested. The boy’s face was 
pale with pity; his large eyes were, I thought, 
faintly misty, and his Adam’s apple moved in a 
ludicrous fashion. 

Joe Race approved this. “Yes, sir,’ he 
agreed. “He ought to. A man ought to take 
care of his sister.” 


so HAT can he do?” Gay Hunt challenged. 
“Just you tell me that. What can he 
do, anyway?” 

“Vd take an axe and do it,” Andy Wattles 
asserted stoutly; and every one laughed as 
though this remark had eased the tension which 
held their nerves. 

It was the custom to laugh at Andy; yet they 
respected him, too. He had given proofs of the 
stuff that was in him. 

“Fle’d better take a gun,’”’ Gay Hunt advised. 
It was as though he had constituted himself 
the attorney for the defense. ‘They’re 
married, ain’t they? Well, a man’s got a 
right to expect his wife to stick by him. This 
brother of hers, trying to sneak her away. 
Why didn’t he come right out?” 

“T can’t hardly think of her this way,” 
George Freeland murmured; and their in- 
dignation grew. 

Will Bissell, from behind the cash register 
where he had been totting up accounts, spoke 
to Saladine. 

“Don’t you suppose we could do something, 
Jim?” 

Before Saladine could reply, Joe Race 
applauded. ‘Yes, sir,’ he cried. “Take five 
or six of us and go in and tell him where to 


get off.” 


“Why, I remember she | 


Habitually a man of few words, as I | 





OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 

A Distinctive Product. 
_A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package fora Dime 


(except in Far West) 
Do you like Wheat? 


Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 
The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 












COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


Beautiful home dye- 
ing and tinting is 
guaranteed with Dia- 
mond Dyes. Just dip 
in cold water to tint 





soft, delicate shades, 
or boil to dye rich, 
permanent colors. 


Each 15-cent package 
contains directions so 
simple any woman 
can dye or tint lin- 
gerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweaters, 





draperies, 
coverings, hangings, everything new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind 
—and tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to color is wool or 
silk, or whether it is linen, cotton, or 
mixed goods. 7-4 





ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HIGH GRADE,BUT NOT HIGH PRICED 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF LAT Ss. 
HE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING Sem 
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EVENING STAR BUILDING, WASHINGTON.D C,. 


You may have them 
ALREADY HEMMED 
AND FINISHED 


pat OFF. 


TRUE 

IRISH 

LINEN 
Redi-Corded 


Scarfs & Table Covers 


neg. US 


Artistic, Beautiful, 
Serviceable, Inexpensive— 


Linens of rich ivory hue with 
corded border of brown and green, 
blue and gold, brown and gold, 
brought direct from Ireland to 
you. Already hemmed, to be used © 
as they are or embroidered in any 
colorful motif. Welcomed in the 
finest, most artistic homes, yet 
cost a fraction of the price of 
white damask linens. They have 
a personality that is warmly inti- 
mate and friendly—that radiates 
comfort and good cheer, that 
possesses a quaint originality that 
adds to the charm of any real 
home. 


Special Trial Offer 


For $4 stamps, check, currency or 
money order we will send you a 
tablecloth size 36x36 and 4 nap- 
kins size 14 x 14 all completely 
hemmed—or for $1.25 we will 
send you a scarf size 18 x 36 
hemmed. Scarfs 18 x 45—$1.65, 
size 18x54—$2. Tablecloths size 
45 x 45—$3.75, size 54 x 54—$5. 
Napkins and doilies to match $6.25 
doz.—all completely hemmed. 


Ask your retailer to show you 
also our REDI-THREADED 

Handkerchief Squares, handker- 

ehiet » embroidery and sheeting 
inens. 


Serd 2c stamp for booklet, 
“The Lure of Irish Linen™ 


THOMAS YOUNG, Inc. 
39 White St., New York 


3 Retailers: Write for special proposition 








SHERRY-JELL 


Genuine Sherry made semi-solid for pe use. 
Tised by epicureans in Lobster and Crab Newburegs. 
Chicken a la King, Bisque Ice Cream, on Salads ‘and 
Grapefruit, in Mincemeat, Fruit Cake, etc. 

Makes Anything Taste Better. At Good Grocers’ 
Or a large jar sent postpaid for $1.00 
VIRGINIA DARE EXTRACT CO., Irc. 
Dept. A 10 Bush Terminal Building 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prof- 
its. How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, ““Cooking for Profit.”’ 
American School of Home Economics, 872 E. 58th St., Chicago 

















A Finished Story 


“Td go,” Nick Westley offered. 

And Bissell appealed once more to Saladine, 
as men had a habit of appealing. 

“How about it, Jim?” he asked. 
there something we can do?” 

They waited, then, for Saladine to answer; 
he seemed to choose his words. Finally he 
shook his head. 

“Young Pirrey was fixing to take her home, 
SS I left Liberty tonight,’ he said at 
ast. 

They broke into new questions. “How?” 
cried one, and, “What did he do?” asked 
another. 

“Well,” Saladine explained, “I don’t know 
as he did much. She did it, alone. Fixed it so 
that Lovack hadn’t any more use for 
hers 

I think we all felt the chill hand of terror in 
our hearts in that moment’s silence; I think 
we all perceived that tragedy was loose. No 
one spoke for a long time; it was Will Belter, 
always insatiably curious, who at last was 
driven to ask, 

“What did she do, Jim?” 

Jim looked at Will. ‘Why, after you’d 
took her home,” he said slowly, ‘‘and after he 
was through with her, he went down to the 
mill, and left her. The other women could 
hear her crying. Then, when she got quiet 
after q spell—she got so mighty quiet—one of 
them went to the shack. And they found her, 
her and the baby, both. And they see what 
she’d done.” 

He seemed to feel that something more was 
needed. “So her brother is fixing to take her 
back to her old home,” he explained. ‘‘He 
kind of figured she’d rest happy there.” 


“Ain’t 


A. B. C. of Electricity 
(Continued from page 83) 


may be used in candelabra or similar fixtures 
without shades or other diffusing media. Of 
course it is also possible to obtain lamps with 
colored bulbs to be used in decorative lighting 
to produce color effects, but generally illumi- 
nation from these lamps is secondary to the 
decorative function. 

As many people know, the ordinary in- 
candescent lamp has more yellow in its 
spectrum in proportion to the blue than has 
daylight. For this re2son, it is sometimes 
difficult to judge colors accurately by the light 
of the ordinary incandescent lamp. To over- 
come this, the so-called “daylight lamp” has 
been developed. The bulb of this lamp is made 
of blue glass. In the home the ordinary lamp 
or, in fact, a lamp tinted to give the effect of 
fire light, produces a color that is more pleasing 
to the average person than the daylight bulb, 
so the latter has.not replaced the ordinary lamp 
for general illumination. But the daylight 
lamp finds a definite place in the laundry, fer 
under its light stains and discolorations and 
colors appear more nearly as they would in day- 
light and are therefore easier to detect. 

Incandescent lamps are made to be used on 
circuits of a certain voltage. If the circuit 
voltage is lower than the lamp rating, the light 
from the lamp will be less thanit should. If the 
circuit voltage is higher than the lamp rating, 
the filament will be heated excessively, and the 
life of the lamp will be correspondingly short- 
ened. For example, if a lamp rated at 120 volts 
is used on a circuit where the voltage has 
dropped to 105, it will be noticeably dim. On 
the other hand, if a lamp rated at 120 volts is 
connected to a 220 volt circuit, it will probably 
flash bright for an instant and burn out. The 
voltage rating of the lamp, as well as the 
wattage rating, is in most cases etched on the 
bulb, and in purchasing lamps attention should 
be given as to whether or not the voltage rating 
is correct for your electric service, and further, 
whether the wattage rating is what you re- 
quire for the fixture in which the lamp is to 
be used. 











Steff Silver 


IS superior 


It is an investment. Your silver of today may 
perhaps be the heritage of posterity a century 
henes. It should therefore be chosen with care. 
Beauty of design, perfect 
workmanship and abundant 
weight (which is most im- 
portant) characterize STIEFF 
STERLING SILVER (solid— 
925/1000 fine). It is made 
by hand in our own factory 
for sale direct (not through 
dealers). It can be bought a 
piece at a time and - each 
piece is a perfect match, An 
everlasting charm dominates 
STIEFF silver and constant 
use keeps it at its best. It is 
the ideal gift for all occasions. 


Write for our beautifully il- 
lustrated catalogue showing 
more than 345 Stieff master- 
Pieces. Also booklets ‘‘The 
Art of the Silversmith,’”” ‘““The 
Stieff Progressive Gift Plan,’’ 
etc. 


STIEFF ROSE PATTERN 


Teaspoons (wt. per 
4.35 oz.), price per 
$6.00, each $1.00. 
Medium Knives—handles (wt. 
4.13 oz. per % doz.), stain- 
less steel mirror finish blade 
(will not rust, tarnish or 
stain), price per % doz, 
$16.00, each $3.00. 
Medium Forks (wt. 9.63 oz. 
per % doz.), price per %% 
doz. $15.00, each $2.50. 
Orange or Fruit Spoons 
(wt. 5.50 oz per % 
doz.), price per 4 doz. 
99.00, each $1.50. 
Ice Cream Forks (wt. 
6.40 oz per 42 doz), 
price per % doz. $9.00, 
each $1.50, 


doz. 
2 doz. 


Handwrought Repousse 
Tea Sets, Dishes, Plat- 
ters, Vases, Bowls, Bas- 
kets, Candlesticks, Com- 
potes, Cups, ete. 
Individual Rose pattern 
Salad Fork, actual size, 
6 inches, (wt. per % doz. 
6.00 oz.). Price per Ya 
doz. $9.00, each $1.50. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 


Manufacturing Silversmiths 
Salesrooms: 17 N. Liberty St. 


Dept. M BALTIMORE, MD. 
Factory: Cedar Avenue at Druid Hill Park 








“pe PRICE'S 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
“THE saving in quantity 
makes its use an econ- 
omy.” When your recipes 
call for vanilla, remember 
there is one with the true 
tropic flavor. 
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MEN—WOMEN— 
EARN BIG, EASY MONEY 


Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 
for our wonderful dress materials (latest 
fabrics and patterns), hosiery, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Just show samples. ‘Ihey sell 
themselves. Refined, easy and profitable. 
Experience unnecessary. Ask for plan. 


| MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., DEPT. 52, BINGHAMTON. N. Y. | 
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Bloomers 
“So comfortable and easy 


to wear!’ 


HAT’S what women say of these 
delightfully different Bloomers. 
They are beautiful, modish, extreme- 
ly comfortable, and have a dainty 

shirred pocket. 
A Bloomer just right for your figure 
—neither too snug nor too loose. 
Neat, trim, easy to launder. It con- 
tains extra material and gives extra 
comfort and extra wear. 


Thetriple stitched waist band 
of woven elastic always lies 
flat—never rolls or twists. 


Six inches extra length in 
back permits bending, stoop- 
ing, vigorous exercise —the 
garment can’t pull down. 


The diamond shaped patent- 
ed gusset, reinforced with 
pure white, undyed material, 
permits a long stride and ful] 
freedom. 


Patented curved leg, cut 
longer inside than outside, 
prevents pull or strain at 
knee. 





If your favorite store does not have 
Goldette Bloomers state name of store, 
hip size, color and material desired 
and we will see that you’re supplied. 


Goldettes are made in Milanese 
Silk Jersey, Fine Radium, Silk 2 2 
Pongee; Tricolette and Imported in 
English Satinette. They come in //—~* ; ) 
all the popular colors including Led 
Soft Pastel Shades. 


O° 250: 6) 410.6 


The Goldette in Milanese pure 
silk Italian Jersey hasa lovely lus- 
tre and sheen. Medium weight. 
Long wearing. Easy to launder. 
Any color desired. Correct fit 
is secured from three hip sizes: 





No.1) 34-42 hip: (No.2) 42-48 \ 
hip; (No. 3) 48-56 hip. State your a\\ 
hip size, oy 
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The Carolinian 


(Continued from page 41) 


“They are enlisting militia in North Carolina 


|and elsewhere to go to their support,” she 


assured him. 

“Bah! A rabble. D’ye think such fellows 
can stand against trained soldiers—a pack of 
out-at-elbow ruffians ill-armed and probably 
without sufficient ammunition.” 

He seemed to wait for an answer. But she 
had none to offer, not knowing, indeed, what 
might be the truth of the matter. Her silence 
urged him to question her more directly. 

“What artillery have they? For, after all, 
it is artillery that counts. What guns have 
they, that they should hope to hold the British? 
Tell me that!” 

It was an argumentative challenge, and had 
she possessed the information, she would have 
advanced it to prove him wrong in the con- 
temptuous conviction he suggested. As it was, 
her ignorance compelled her to confess that 
she did not know. 

He turned peevish. “You don’t know. You 
don’t know! Bah! And you want to argue 
with me; you pretend to tell me that Lincoln’s 
riff-raff can stop a British army! Hah!” 

“Tt was just such riff-raff stopped Burgoyne,” 
she answered, stung by his mockery, and flung 
him by that reminder into such a passion that 
she bitterly upbraided herself for her momen- 
tary loss of temper. 

But he simmered down again and was gentle 


; with her in the end, bidding her to come soon 


again to see him, even suffering her to kiss 


| him at parting. 


AS SHE was descending the stairs, a man 

advanced along the hall, going toward 
the library. His back was turned to her, and he 
stepped quickly with a brisk martial step and 
the upright carriage of a tall well-knit figure, 
so familiar that she paused a moment in sheer 
amazement. The next moment she was speed- 
ing down the stairs and after him. And as 
she ran, instinctively she called to him: 

“Robert! Cousin Robert!’ 

He checked and turned, and she came 
breathlessly up with him. She shrank back 
in fresh amazement. For the man who con- 
fronted her was not Robert Mandeville, after 
all. His hair, long and black, hung like the 
ears of a spaniel about a face that was tanned 
almost to the color of an Indian’s. His counte- 
nar-e-was of an odd and singular blankness. 
He wore an expression of perpetual surprise, 
resulting from his total lack of eyebrows. The 
lower part of his face, his mouth and chin, were 
lost in a dense black beard, whose incongruous 
and unusual growth gave him the air described 


| by Rutledge—for this was that same Neild— 


as that of a backwoodsman. He was dressed 
in a suit of plain brown homespun of an old- 
fashioned cut such as was affected by Quakers. 
Quakerish, too, was the round black hat he 
carried, the plain white linen bands at his 
throat, and the steel buckles on his black, 
square-toed shoes. 

He spoke, and his voice was nasal and harsh. 
“Madam, my name is Jonathan, not Robert. 
Jonathan Neild.” 

She stared into the dark-brown eyes that 
were stolidly regarding her out of that swarthy 
face. She was confused. She laughed a little. 
How could her fancy so have tricked her? 

“Your pardon, sir. I see I was mistook.” 

He bowed in silence, and without anything 
further turned again to resume his way. But 


| no sooner was his back turned toward her than 
the illusion returned. Rooted where she stood, 
| she watched him pass into the library; she saw 


him still even after he had passed out of her 


| sight, saw the swing of those square shoulders, 


the elastic step, and an indefinable character 
in his movements that was unquestionably 
Robert Mandeville’s. 

On a sudden irresistible conviction she went 


| after him. 


When they were alone in the room, she came 
forward until there was only the table between 





Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Compliment. 


of Imitation 


T is the well-dressed woman 
whom other women copy. 
It is the business methods of 


‘the successful man which the 


younger generation follow. - 


Just so isit the well-known, 
standardized fabric which 
unknown fabrics attempt to 
imitate. 


6 There is only one quality of Pequot 
Sheet—only one of Pequot Pillow 
Case, but there are a host of imitators. 
We realize the implied compliment, 
but we wish to urge our customers to 
protect themselves from buying “just 
as good” by looking for the Pequot 
label on every sheet and pillow case 
they buy. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases are 
firmly woven with a fine, even weave. 
The different sizes are plainly marked 
on each article so that you can be sure 
of buying the correct size for your 
beds and pillows. 


They are sold by most good dealers. 
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Salem, Massachusetts 
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"THE little tin soldiers are laid 
* ‘to rest; the children’s hour is 
done yet there’s one thing 
more to do—a bottle of pure, 
healthful milk, and a toast—“to 
Lullaby Land!” : t 
A bottle of milk at bedtime 
makes children strong and 
healthy. Let your children drink 
more bottled miulk—-at mealtime 
and between meals, too. Bottled 
milk is clean and protected. Be 
_ sure it’s bottled in Thatcher Su- 
perior Quality Milk Bottles— 
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them. She fought down her agitation and 
strove to speak calmly. 

“Robert, what does this mean?” 

He raised his black brows in the faintest 
indication of surprise. “I have told thee, 
madam, my name is Jonathan.” 

“There’s not the need to repeat the lie,” she 
answered him. “I know you. What you have 
done to yourself I can’t guess. You are nothing 
like Robert Mandeville, I confess. But that 
you are Robert Mandeville, I know—as surely 
as I know that I am Myrtle Latimer.” 

He revealed strong white teeth behind that 
black tangle of beard as gently he smiled and 
shook his head. “Thy fancy plays some 
strange trick upon thee, madam. I tell thee 
again, I am Jonathan Neild. I am a planter 
and a merchant, and I am here to trade with 
Sir Andrew Carey.” 

“Ah! To trade in what?” 


It was as if she presented a pistol, and the | 


sneer that argues knowledge startled him a 
little. But it was barely perceptible in his 
manner. 

“In tobacco, madam. 
planter from Virginia.” 

“From Virginia? With that accent?” 

“T was born in Virginia, madam.” 

“Indeed you were not! And that’s the first 
true word you’ve spoken. I know well enough 
where you were born. And I know well 
enough what your trade is with my father.” 
A flush of indignation was mounting to her 
cheeks. “I know now why he pretended so 
much interest in Harry, why he probed me with 
questions of the intentions of Lincoln’s army, 
its numbers and equipment. You’re here as a 
spy, Captain Mandeville. That is the trade 
you drive.” 

“Madam, thy insults touch me not, since 
*tis clear they are intended for another whom 
you suppose me to be.” 

She stamped her foot in exasperation with a 
man who could still seek to fool her. 

“Very well, then. You shall be afforded the 
opportunity of satisfying Governor Rutledge 
of your identity.” 

The threat, to her amazement, discomposed 
him not at all. He spread his hands and spoke 
in a tone of mild protest at her obstinacy. 

“Madam, I have done so already. A 
stranger may not come and go quite freely in a 
land that is given over to godlessness and war. 
Your Governor has challenged me already, and 
my papers have been laid before him. I 
assure thee, madam, they have satisfied him.” 


I’ am a tobacco 


GHE leaned forward. “That may be. But 
are they proof against the scrutiny that 


| must follow when I tell the Governor that I 


know you for Robert Mandeville?” 

“T trust so, madam. Thou wilt commit an 
idle foolishness.” 

“And if I bid them shave off your beard, and 
wash your face?” : 

There was silence for a long moment during 
which his dark eyes pondered her. They found 
her hard and resolute. Suddenly he shrugged 
and laughed. : 

“T surrender, Myrtle,’ he announced in his 
natural voice. “Your eyes are too sharp. 
Better surrender to you than to Governor 
Rutledge.” 

To his amazement there was no answering 
laugh, no easing of her hardness. For he had 
fatuously imagined that she but pressed him to 
force him to disclose himself, and thus satisfy 
her that her acumen had not been at fault. 

“The one must follow upon the other,” she 
informed him coldly. 

“What!” It was a cry of sheer horror. 
“You would betray me? Me, Myrtle?” 

“Tsn’t betrayal the purpose for which you are 
here?” 

“No,” he answered her with convincing 
emphasis. “It is not.” 

“What else, then?” 

‘What else?” He was almost indignant. 
“Can’t you imagine it, considering your 
father’s state? I had word of his condition, 
and I came at once out of solicitude for him, to 
do what Icould. My solicitude was the sharper 








“The doll with 
the golden heart” 


Ever child loves Betty Lee best of all. 

They call her “‘the doll with the golden 
heart.’" First because of her darling little 
golden heart necklace, but second because 
she is so adorably beautiful and lifelike 
that you can’t help loving her, and yox 
know she loves you. 


Betty Lee has pink dimpled cheeks and 
precious blue eyes with real eyelashes that 
go fast asleep. Her little lips are red and she 
says “‘Mamma”’ in the prettiest way. Her 
floppy legs almost seem to walk with you. 
She has dimpled arms and knees—just like 
a baby’s—soft curly hair and a soft round 
body to hug. 


And she won’t wear out 


Bssr of all like a real baby Betty Lee won't 
wear out, You can wash her face, dress and 
undress her, drop her on the floor. Ofcourse 
she doesn’t /éke to be dropped, but it isn’t 
likely to hurt her very much. She is made 
that way—to last until daughter grows up. 


How to choose the right doll 


MOTHERS love Betty Lee be- 
cause they know that while 
daughter is playing with her 
sheis learning lessons herself. 
This little book suggests 
many ways of teaching good 
manners through interest in 
dolls. Send the coupon for ic. 
It is free. 

Look for the golden heart 
necklace on Betty Lee and 
her,very many pretty Effanbee 
sisters. You can find them in 
every good department and 
toy store. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry them send us 
his name. 
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Dept. 3, 45 Greene Street, New York City 
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‘Not even her Family 
get a hint 


She is careful about cooking oaors, for she knows 
that appetites are keener and meals more enjoyable 
for an element of surprise. So she permits no hint of 
the coming meal to float through the house—not 
even the penetrating odor of cauliflower or cabbage. 
Fortunately, she owns a Tappan Range—and 
Tappans are built especially to do the unusual cooking 
feats for particular people, 
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HE extra boiling lid in the Tappan Cast-Iron Oven 

Bottom offers a convenient method of cooking 
strongly odored foods without letting the odors fill the 
house. All odors, whether of cooking or baking, pass 
out through the flue in the back oven wall. The extra 
boiling lid may also be used to increase the space avail- 
abie for surface cooking when desired. 

In every way, Tappan Gas Ranges are equipped to 
do unusual as well as ordinary cooking tasks with 
utmost perfection, convenience and economy. / 
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The Carolinian 


because I knew that he had no other kin at 
hand to stand by him, perhaps in his extremity. 
That is my offense, Myrtle.” 

If he thought to melt her with that story, he 
was wrong. ‘You had word of my father’s 
condition, you say. That is an admission that 
you had been in communication with him.” 

“Why not? We are kin, after all. What is 
there unnatural in our communicating?” 

She was about to question him more closely 
on that, when, suddenly remembering her 
father’s announcement that he had made 
Mandeville his heir, she imagined that she held 
the explanation. But there was something else 
here that she did not perceive. 

“When did you learn my father’s condition?” 

““A month ago.” 

“Where were you at the time?” 

“With Prevost at Savannah. I am serving 
with him now. I was with Clinton, but I ex- 
changed when Prevost’s army was ordered 
South.” 

She shook her head and smiled a little 
scornfully. ‘And you would pretend to me 
that you grew that beard ina month? Nay, in 
less than a month, for it must have taken you 
at least a week to get here.” 

“No. I don’t pretend that.” 

“Then how do you reconcile it with the story 
you have told mep” 

He looked at her between vexation and won- 
der. “You are too shrewd for me,” he said. 

“Shrewd enough to know where my duty 
lies, and so are you, Captain Mandeville.” 

If he was alarmed, he did not betray it. 
“Your duty to whom? There is a duty to your 
father, to your family, and even perhaps a little 
to myself, Mrytle.” He spoke quietly, almost 
humbly. 

“And the duty to my husband? For you 
will remember that I am the wife of Major 
Latimer of the Continental Army.” 

His dark eyes grew wistful. “If you feel it 
inevitably your duty to denounce me, I will 
give you the last proof of my regard by sub- 
mitting. But it is to punish me a little heavily 
for the affection for your father which has 
brought me here into the lion’s den. I knew 
that I was risking my life when I came. But I 
hardly thought that yours, Myrtle, would be 
the hands to destroy me.” 


Tat softened her at last. The words 

brought back memories of the past, of all 
that she owed to Mandeville, of all, indeed, that 
Harry owed to him, although Harry, blinded 
by prejudice, would not admit the debt and the 
subject had been a fruitful source of disagree- 
ment between them in the unhappy early days 
of their married life. For she was firmly per- 
suaded that Mandeville—out of concern for 
herseli—had repeatedly shielded Harry, and. 
that it was to Mandeville’s influence with 
Lord William that Harry owed the respite 
which had enabled him to leave Charles Town 
after the Featherstone affair. 

“What am I to do?” she asked, and clenched 
her hands. “If I could be assured that you 
have not come here to spy . . . But I 
can’t be. My reason tells me that you have, 
and if I don’t denounce you, I become your 
accomplice.” : 

“Tf you do, you are my executioner. Poor 
Myrtle! The choice is difficult, I know. At 
least, I hope it is. I hope you would not lightly 
sacrifice the life of a man who is ready enough 
to sacrifice it, himself, in your service.” 

And then he changed his tone to one of 
argument, as if his sole aim were disinterestedly 
to help her in the parlous choice with which she 
was confronted. 

“Listen, Myrtle. You say that I am here to 
spy. But to spy out what? What can I learn 
here that we do not already know? What 
information that I may bear back to Prevost 
can affect that which is inevitably to happen?” 

“What is to happen?” she asked him breath- 
lessly. yf « 

He made a little gesture of pity for a blind- 
ness that could not perceive for itself what he 
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is the best 


Recently a representative group of 
Domestic Science experts in all parts 
of the country was asked: 

“Which type of baking powder do 
you use and prefer?” 

89% of those replying unhesitat- 
ingly answered “‘Cream of Tartar.’’ 
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An overwhelming testimonial to 
the superiority of cream of tartar for 
perfect baking. 


Ove mothers and grandmothers 
prided themselves on their per- 
fect baking. How well we remember 
mother’s pride in her freshly baked 
cakes, her light, tempting biscuits! 
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first leavening agents. For years the 
best cooks insisted on it for perfect 
cakes, biscuitsand otherbaked foods. 
Then came Royal Baking Powder, 
in which are perfectly blended soda 
and cream of tartar derived from 
grapes grown in the famous vine- 
yards of Southern Europe. For 50 
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housewives of America for success- 


ful baking. 
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time after time that Royal gives results so 
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Window shades that after years of service 


ang smooth, unfaded 


in the light! 


HAT a beautiful thing a tastefully 

decorated window is! . And how 
important! Bright, it catches your atten- 
tion first. It gives the motif with which all 
things must harmonize. 


Here, because of the light shining through, 
imperfections are doubly conspicuous. 

And it’s in your window shades that de- 
fects are most likely to appear. Streaked, 
stained, faded, full of cracks and pinholes, 
hanging awry, the note they strike may all 
too soon become a note of shabbiness—for 


the whole room! 


You can effectively guard against this 


disappointment. 


Lasting beauty for a few cents more 


Window shades of 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window shade material 
lightly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay ‘‘filling’’ fall 
out, 

BRENLIN has no filling 
It outwears several ordi- 
nary shades. 
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The Carolinian 


had to tell. “At Savannah, Prevost is in 
sufficient strength now to drive through to 
Charles Town when he pleases. What is there 
to withstand him? A handful of steady Con- 
tinentals and a rabble of undisciplined militia 
led by an incompetent old blunderer. Yet to 
make quite sure, Prevost awaits reinforce- 
ments. In a month perhaps, in two months at 
most, he will move. And then it will be a 
march. Nothing more. Within two months 
the British Southern Army will be in Charles 
Town. Be quite sure of that. For there is | 
nothing to dispute our passage. Can anything | 
that I might have gleaned here—assuming that | 
I am indeed the spy you insist upon thinking 
me—alter or avert that fact? Answer the 
question for yourself, Myrtle. Ask yourself | 
what advantage to your husband’s side can 
result from handing me over to be shot or 
hanged. And ask yourself at the same time, if 
it might not be well, in the hour when Prevost 
arrives, that you should have in his immediate 
following a friend as devoted and loyal as 
myself. I have saved your husband aforetime, 
Myrtle, although you may little have guessed 
quite all that I was sacrificing when I did so.” 

“Sacrificing? What do you mean? What 

* sacrifice?” 


HE PONDERED a moment, then took the 
plunge. It could do no harm, and it 
might serve his desperate turn. His knowledge 
of humanity assured him that no woman lived 
who could listen unmoved to an avowal of love. 
“T mean, Myrtle, that you were and still are 
dearer to me than anything in all this world. 
In those old happy days here in Charles Town 
when first I knew you, when I was so often in 
your company at Fairgrove, the world became | 
a very different place to Robert Mandeville 
from anything that it had ever been before or 





that it can ever be again. Yet I, who would 
have given my life for you, loved you so 
devotedly, so selflessly, that I gladly gave life 
to another man so that he might rob me of you. 
That was because . . .” 

“Don’t, Robert!” 

It was like a cry of pain, and instantly, 
obediently, he ceased. The glow passed from 
his face as if he had put ona mask. Calm and | 
imipassive once more, his head slightly bowed, 
he stood before her. 

“Robert, I never knew—I never dreamed—’”’ 
“And I have done wrong to tell you now. I 
was carried away by an impulse I should have | 
resisted. God knows I have resisted it often | 

enough in the past! Forgive me.” 

“Oh, what am I to do? What am I to do?”’ 
She was white to the lips in her emotion and 
distress. She crushed fist into palmand wrung | 
her hands in an agony of doubt and indecision. 

“Tyo?” he said. ‘Why, that, at least, is 
simple. Repay the debt that lies between me 
and Harry Latimer. Give me the same respite 
that I gave him. Leave to depart. He had 
forty-eight hours through my intervention. 
Twenty-four will suffice for me. If I am not 
gone by tomorrow, then denounce me to your 
Governor. Am [asking too much? If so—” 

“No, no, Robert.” She faltered and paused, 
looking at him in distraction. “Tf, if I do this 
if I let you go now, and say no word to any 
one—will you, on your side, pledge me your 
word that you will not return to Charles Town 
or attempt to hold communication with my 
father while the war lasts? Will you do that?” 

‘Not to return, yes. I pledge you my word 
freely and sincerely. But as to holding com- 
munication with your father—” 

“You must promise that, too. You must. ~- 
It is the least, the very least, upon which I can 
concede so much.” 

He bowed his head. “Very well. I promise 
it. I will leave tonight.” 

He kept his word, perforce. But when he 
conveyed to Sir Andrew the true reason for this 

- sudden departure, his task of espionage only 
half-accomplished, Sir Andrew’s resentment 
was bitter indeed. - 

Of that, however, Myrtle was permitted no 
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For the children’s table 


Children are sure to make spots 
on the tablecloth with their food 
and sticky fingers. The cloth is 
too soiled to use the second time. 
Constant laundering wears fine 
linen thin and old looking. 


Meritas Linenette Table Covers, 
the leading linen substitute, are 
the latest and most economical 
covers for the children’s table 
and for family breakfast use. A 
damp cloth wipes off stains after 
each meal. The specially pre- 
pared surface is impervious to 


moisture. The finish does not 
peel or rub off. No laundering 
necessary. 


These covers can be trimmed to 
fit square or round tables. The 
attractive designs are in floral or 
conventional, on a white back- 
ground. 
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MANY people will be sur- 
prised.to hear. that as a 
child I was so deformed as to 
be practically a cripple. The 
world .knows me today. as 
“the most perfectly formed 
woman,” and it is natural to 
assume that I have always 
been fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a Symmetrical body. 
Quite the opposite is true, 
however. I was formerly so 
weak, so puny as to be an in- 
valid. I was bow-legged to 
an extreme degree. I could 
neither stand nor walk with- 
out iron braces*which I wore 
constantly. For nearly two 
years I had ‘to* fight: against 
consumption. No one. ever 
thought I would becéme. the 
champion woman swimmer of 
the world. No-one ever dared 
to guess that I would be some 
day starred in great feature 
films, such as “A Daughter of 
the Gods,” ‘““Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter,” ete. Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. 
I relate these incidents of my early 
life and my present success to show 
need be discouraged with her figure, her 
health, or her complexion, The truth is, very many 
tired, sickly, overweight or underweight women have 
already found that a greatly improved figure and better 
health can be acquired in only fifteen minutes a day, 
through the same methods that I myself used, 

I ean proye to you in ten days that my methods will 
make it easy for you to improve your figure, make your 
complexion rosy from the inside instead of from the outside, 
freshen and brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply 
face, stand and walk gracefully, add or remove weight 
at any part of the body; hips, bust, arms, shoulders, ehin, 
limbs, waist, abdomen; have greater health, strength and 
energy so that. you can enjoy life to the utmost; be free 
from a host of ailments and weaknesses that make life 
miserable; in short, acquire more perfect womanhood. 

Mail the coupon at once for my free illustrated new 
book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ TI will also explain about 
my special Demonstration Offer, All this costs you 
nothing and may show you the way to becoming a 
stronger, . healthier, more graceful and more beautiful 
Woman, as it has already done for so many others. Just 
tear off the coupon below, and mail it, before my present 
supply of free books is exhausted. Address ANNETTH 
KELLERMANN, Inc., Dept. 1010, 225 West 39th 
Street. New York CLUy aaa Ore «SY Seman Da. SEE 
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The Carolinian 


| suspicion. For Sir Andrew’s last assurance to 
Mandeville at parting was, : 

“T shall find means to communicate with 
you, never fear.” 

This, you will remember, had happened a 
month ago, while Harry Latimer was with 
Moultrie at Purysburg. 


CHAPTER<VI 


T WAS the dinner hour when General 

Moultrie reached home after his interview 

with Rutledge, ana he found Myrtle and Harry 
awaiting him to go to the table. 

Not until dinner was at an end, and the 
decanters, which Moultrie eyed fondly but 
from which his gout debarred him, were on the 
board, did he broach the matter, fatuous 
though he deemed it, that was agitating 
Rutledge. 

“Myrtle, my dear, I hear that you are at 
last reconciled with your father.” 

She looked up at him, from her chair, with a 
frank, open smile. 

“Yes. I have just been telling Harry,” and 
she looked fondly up at her slim, straight 
husband standing just behind her chair. “And 
it has made me so happy, General. It has 
brought me a peace that has been absent from 
my heart for years. For although latterly I 
had been growing accustomed to it, and custom 
was dulling the ache, still it was there always, 
underneath all.” 

“Tam glad, child, and so will you be, Harry.” 

“Indeed, Iam. Nothing since our marriage 
has made me happier than this knowledge.” 

“But Sir Andrew has not yet made his peace 
with you?” 

Myrtle did not give him time to answer. 
“That will come, General. I am sure it will 
come. Down in his heart my father has 
always loved Harry, and it is my hope that 
presently, perhaps when this dreadful war is 
over, he will take him back into his affection.” 

Moultrie mumbled amiabilities and dragged 
up a footstool to ease his foot that was partic- 
ularly troublesome today. Then, rather 
ashamed of himself, and feeling singularly 
mean, but true to his promise to Rutledge, he 
set himself further to question her, a cloak of 
interest upon his prying intentions. 

“Tell me how it came about, my dear. Did 
| you take your courage in both hands and go 
to him, or did he bend his stiff old neck at last 
and send or you?” 

With the same candor as before, she gave him 
the story of how the event had been brought 
about by Doctor Parker. 

“I see,” said Moultrie, when she had done. 
“Well, well! I am glad it should end so.” 

He helped himself to leaf from the box Harry 
pushed toward him. While filling his pipe, he 
went probing on, with a skill in masking his 
approach which filled him at once with self- 
admiration and disgust. 

“Odd how the habits of a lifetime cling! No 
sooner has the old man recovered strength 
enough than his thoughts and such energy as 
he commands must be turning to trade again.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “And it has been like 
some wonderful medicine to him. The occupa- 
tion has restored him wonderfully.” 

“It must ha’ done, to enable him to be 
transacting business in person as I am told he 
is doing.” Moultrie lighted his pipe from the 
kindled taper. Casually he asked, ‘Have you 
met many of his trader friends on your visits 
to him?” 

“T have seen a few of them,” she replied as 
casually, 
| “There’s a Quaker who comes to sell him 
| tobacco. A fellow from Virginia, I am told. 

Have you ever met him there?” 

Was it mere chance that her eyes fell away 
from his at that moment? And was it merely a 
fancy of his own that the movement of her 
slight bosom became perceptible-an instant 
later? Was there really a pause, or did it 

| merely seem so to his ears that were straining 
so keenly for the answer? Those questions he 
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| Moultrie’s 
| knowledge _ 


asked himself with the instantaneousness of 
thought before she made reply in a calm voice: 

“T may have done. I have met one or two. 
What was his name?” 

“His name?” He searched his memory. 
“Neild, I believe.” 

“Neild?” she repeated slowly, and after a 
pause she answered slowly, like one who is not 
very certain, “Yes. I believe I did meet a man 
of that name.” 
fearing dangers in complete denial. Abruptly 
she added the question, “Why do you ask?” 

He laughed good-humoredly. “They grow 
good tobacco in Virginia, and good tobacco is 
becoming very scarce these days. Ifthis fellow 
should happen to be about and have any fine 
leaf to sell, I should be glad to know it. But 
you don’t particularly remember him?” 

She shook her head slowly, making pretence 
the while to be thinking. “No,” she said at 
last. “‘Not—particularly.” 

“You never spoke to him?” 

“T may have done. I think I did once, 
meeting him casually. But I can not be sure.” 

“Ah well. It is not great matter.” And 
Moultrie dismissed the subject and turned to 
speak of other things. 

He did not think that she had prevaricated, 
chiefly because his easy-going nature—that one 
fault in a soldier which General Lee had 
deplored in him—preferred not to think so. 

Myrile was left uneasy, not so much as to 
whetker the identity of Neild might or might 
not be suspected, but on the score of the 
deceit which she herself had practised not only 
upon Moultrie, but upon her husband. More 
than once during those few days that Harry 
was in Charles Town she sought an opportunity 
of telling him. 
yielded to her hesitation and not told him 
immediately on his arrival there made it 
impossible to tell him now. The very delay 
seemed to increase the tale there was to tell, 
burdening it with explanations which in them- 
selves are always incriminating. 

She had been foolish to allow herself to be 
repelled by the thought of his own senseless 
jealousy of Mandeville, which he had more 
than once betrayed. That jealousy of his, 
were she to tell him now, would be more than 
ever fired by her silence on the subject since his 
coming. She was committed to a course, and 
to that course she had better keep. Ajter all, 
what harm could follow now? Mandeville had 
pledged himself never to return to Charles 
Town while the war continued. Therefore 
what harm could her silence do? Or what good 
could be accomplished by her speaking? 

And so, when Harry departed once more 
from Charles Town a few days later in 
company, it was still without any 

of his wife’s interview with 
Mandeville at her father’s. 

They got back to the camp at Purysburg in 
a downpour of rain on the 26th of February, to 
receive the details of the rout of Boyd’s forces 
and to find General Lincoln so encouraged by 
this success as to have determined upon more 
extensive operations against the British. He 
had detached two thousand men under General 
Ashe and sent them up the river to Augusta 
with orders to cut off a strong English force 
posted there under Colonel C ampbell. 

Campbell, however, did not choose to wait. 
Upon perceiving the massing of troops opposite 
him, and fearing a crossing below to cut him 
oft from the main army at Sav annah, be broke 
up his camp and marched briskly south along 


the right bank of the river. 
AS HE crossed in pursuit on the 25th, the day 
before Moultrie’s return to Purysburg, and 
reached Brier Creek two days later. Here, 
just above the creek’s junction with the 
Savannah, he took station, and thence on the 
2nd of March he reported himself safe, being 
in a strong position and the enemy apparently 
afraid of him. 

It must be assumed that he based his 
opinion of the enemy’s fear of him upon the 
fact that no enemy showed himself before his 
lines. The reason for this, however, was 


She admitted it reluctantly, | 


But the fact that she had | 
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The Carolinian 


different from all that General Ashe supposed. 
At the very moment that he was sending off 
that complacent report, Prevost was making a 
wide detour to come round and take him in the 
rear, which happened on the morrow. 

Scarcely indeed had his report reached the 
General at Purysburg, than on the heels of it 
came Colonel Eaton, who had swum the river 
with his horse, galloping into camp with the 
terrible news that Ashe was cut off and com- 
pletely routed. 

Never indeed was any army more completely 
surprised, panic-stricken, and broken than that 
army on Brier Creek. Appalled by the sudden 
and totally unexpected appearance of theBritish, 
the militiamen had flung away their weapons 
almost without firing ashot, and had fled through 
swamp and flood, many of them perishing by 
water in their haste to escape from fire. 

The effect upon the Carolinian army, which 
had thus at one blow lost nearly a third of its 
effectives, was a dejection easy to conceive. 
Fortunately recruits were. coming in, which 
raised their numbers once more, until by the 
end of the month they were almost at their 
original strength. 


At THE beginning of April, Lincoln was 

absent, summoned to Orangeburg by 
Governor Rutledge, there to confer with him 
upon the plan of campaign to be pursued. He 
returned, and word ran through the camp that 
they would shortly be taking the field against 
Prevost. There was an activity of preparation 
and a feverish drilling of the new recruits that 
were sent hurriedly down to them. But before 
anything happened, Lincoln was again sum- 
moned to Orangeburg by the Governor, and 
this time he took with him Moultrie, who in his 
turn was accompanied by Latimer. 

Here in Orangeburg they found a con- 
siderable camp where some three thousand men 
were in training under Rutledge’s own eye. 
Lincoln had given Moultrie to understand that 
the Governor had conceived a coup which if 
successful should certainly end the war in the 
South and might end it altogether. But he 
was not permitted to disclose any details. His 
own respect for Moultrie’s opinion made him 
anxious that Moultrie should now be taken 
into Rutledge’s confidence that he might 
perhaps contribute something to the plan out 
of his own military experience and acumen. 

But a disappointment awaited Moultrie, the 
more keenly felt perhaps because of his rela- 
tions of intimate personal friendship with 
Rutledge. He was admitted to certain of the 
conferences, but not. to any of the vital ones. 
And when at last they departed to return to 
camp, Moultrie knew as little of what was 
afoot as when he had last left it to go to 
Orangeburg. 

One item of interest, however, he had 
gleaned from one of the few conferences which 
he did attend. Prevost had put forward a 
proposal for the neutrality of Georgia for the 
remainder of the war. This proposal had been 
sent on to Rutledge. He told them of it, and 
that was one of the few occasions on which 
Moultrie heard him laugh. 

“It is too absurd and ridiculous to require a 
moment’s consideration,” the Governor had 
pronounced. ‘Indeed it scarce merits an 
answer. But an answer I shall send, to inform 
General Prevost of just that.” 

Once back in Purysburg, Lincoln made his 
dispositions ag swiftly as it lay within his 
sluggish capacity to do anything. He was a 
stout, slow-moving man himself, slow of 
thought and slow of speech, and therefore slow 
in all things. 

But at last by the 23rd of April he was ready, 
and leaving Moultrie with a thousand men to 
watch Prevost, Lincoln marched away, bag and 
baggage, horse, foot, and artillery. He went 
north along the river, still swollen by the heavy 
rains but now settling under finer weather. 
His avowed design was to re-enter Georgia at 
Augusta, as Ashe had done, and to march down 
the southern bank upon Savannah. 
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To~ Moultrie, he seemed persuaded that 
Prevost would not wait for him. Such, at 


| least, was Moultrie’s inference from the orders | 


| he received. Should Prevost attempt to cross, | 


| with the British, should they reveal the design | 
of marching upon it. 








Moultrie was to dispute the passage as long as 
possible, falling back when he must, but dis- 
puting every foot of the road to Charles Town 


Meanwhile an express 
was dispatched to Rutledge at Orangeburg, to 
inform him that action was begun, so that he 
might remove himself to Charles Town with 
the new forces he had raised. 

As Lincoln had supposed, so things fell out. 


No sooner did Prevost obtain intelligence that | 


the main body of Lincoln’s army had moved 
off, than he crossed the Savannah in force and 
drove Moultrie back. 

Above, Lincoln waited before crossing to 





Augusta until he had learned that Prevost was | 
on the left bank. Then over he went with his | 
army, apparently to march upon the capital of | 


Georgia, which was no longer defended. The 
explanations he gave out so freely that intelli- 
gence of them reached Prevost, were that he 
regarded the British crossing as a feint to draw 


| him out of Georgia; but that he was not so to be 


drawn, and that he meant to occupy Savannah. 

Prevost will no doubt have laughed at the 
old sluggard and the notion of strategy which 
his pronouncement seemed to express. Well 
content to leave Lincoln’s army in Georgia and 
out of*account for all military purposes, he 
thrust forward as rapidly as Moultrie would 
permit him, to possess himself of the capital of 


| South Carolina. 


But at Pototaligo certain doubts assailed 
him. Was Lincoln really as stupid as he repre- 
sented himself, or was there here some subtlety 
at work which at present he did not perceive? 


| That doubt kept him inert there for three days, 


until in the end the intelligences he received on 


| every hand compelled him to dismiss it. The 


truth might seem too good to be true, but true 
it was. Lincoln, to possess himself of an empty 
nest, had removed the only barrier that might 
have retarded or even resisted the British. It 
was for the British to take full advantage and 
press on. 


CHAPTER VI 


REVOST now drove forward with an army 

that was between seven and eight thousand 
strong. But his progress being disputed at 
every step by the retreating force under 
Moultrie, a fortnight was occupied in covering 
the eighty miles of ground that lie between the 
Savannah and the Ashley. Having crossed the 
Savannah on the 25th of April, he reached the 


| south bank of the Ashley on Sunday, the oth 
|of May, and encamped there facing the 


peninsula between the two rivers, on the point 


| of which stands Charles Town. 





Moultrie, having fallen back across the 
Ashley some hours ahead, had brought the 
weary remnant of his force—a bare six hundred 
to which rearguard actions had reduced his 
orignial thousand—safely into a town that was 
humming like a beehive with the activity of 
preparation, and quaking a little, too, in 
apprehension of the shock that now impended. 

Rutledge had arrived the day before with his 
men from Orangeburg, and a small supplement 
of force had been added by the arrival of Count 
Pulaski, a gallant Pole urged by his sympathy 
with the cause of freedom to bear arms in 
defence of American Independence. He 
brought with him a hundred and sixty men of 
his legion. 

Although the invader had the advantage of a 


| force nearly twice as numerous as that of the 


defenders, yet the men of Charles Town were 


|far from being without hope of holding their 
i own. 


Wonders had been wrought in the last nine 


| days.in the matter of fortifying the place, con- 
| sidering that when, on the first of May, Major 


Latimer, sent forward by Moultrie for the pur- 
pose, had arrived in the town, he had found it 
utterly unprepared for an attack by land. The 
ferries of the Ashley were not then fortified, and 
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some weak defences were the only barrier across 
the Neck. 

Latimer had gone to work at once, with the 
stout cooperation of Lieutenant-Governor Bee 


and the Senate, and having aroused the civil | 
and military authorities to a sense of the | 
danger, all those capable of laboring were at | 


once impressed into engineering service. An 
accomplished engineer, the 
Cambray, another of those distinguished 


foreign soldiers in the service of America, took 


Chevalier de | 


charge of the works, and under his direction | 


white men and black labored day and night to 
throw up entrenchments. All houses in the 
northern suburb were burned down, and thanks 
to the retarding actions fought by Moultrie, 
before the red-coats appeared on the banks of 
the Ashley a strong line of fortifications had 
risen across the Neck, with abatis on which 
cannon were emplaced. 

This in itself was encouraging to the inhabi- 
tants, and when presently the stout-hearted 
and capable Moultrie, whose epic defence of 
Sullivan’s Island was not forgotten, rode in 
with his battered but cheerful troops, Charles 
Town’s heart was lifted up by hope. The 
grimly-smiling, confident countenance of the 





easy-going General was in itself a moral tonic to 


all who beheld it. 


RUTLEDGE, now haggard and worn, the 

fulness under his chin entirely vanished, 
his elegant coat sagging a little about his body 
which was shrunken by exertion, sleeplessness, 
and anxiety, displayed an unusual nervousness. 
It was deplored by some of those who per- 
ceived it, and who could not know that it was 
the nervousness of the man who has laid a 
heavy stake upon the board and who awaits the 
turn of the wheel or card, dreading the issue 
however heavy may be the odds in his own 
favor. As the next day came and went event- 
lessly, his nervousness increased, and on the 





evening of that Monday he betrayed it in a 
rather singular and in him entirely unusual 
display of irritability, as shall presently be told. 

He was to sup that night with Moultrie and 
the Latimers. But both he and Moultrie were 
late in arriving. Myrtle and Harry in the 
dining-room, where the table was laid and all 
prepared, awaited them. They were sitting 
together on the wide window-seat, Harry with 
his arm about Myrtle’s waist, her head on his 
shoulder and her eyes on Andrew, now a well- 
grown, chubby lad of three who was astride 
his father’s left knee, and at the moment 
deeply engrossed in unraveling one of the 
strands which he had detached from Harry’s 
shoulder-knot. 

‘These dear ones were Latimer’s one deep pre- 
occupation in those days. But for their 
presence he would cheerfully have envisaged 
the coming assault. He had done his best to 
remove them from Charles Town from the 
moment of his arrival there ten days ago. But 
Myrtle had manifested positive dread of 
leaving him at such a time, and horror of avail- 
ing herself of either of the alternatives he 
proposed. She herself had represented that 
they would be infinitely safer in the town itself. 
Even should it fall to Prevost, the British did 
not make war on women and children, and they 
had little personally to fear. The worst dan- 
gers were those of bombardment. But if she 
were to put to sea in an attempt to gain the 
West Indies, one of his proposals. for her and 
Andrew, she would have to face the peril of 
falling into the hands of some of the ships 
moving along the coast; while if she adopted his 
other proposal and went up country to the 
Santee, she would know no peace from fear of 
the Tory bands that still roved about the land, 
whose notorious ruthlessness and vindictive 
cruelty would keep her in a constant state of 
anxiety and dread. To this would be added 
anxiety and dread on the score of Harry him- 
self, who would be distant from her. Thus in 
the end, however reluctantly, yet perceiving 





| the justice of what she urged, he had yielded, 


She had paid her father a visit that after- 
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| noon, and she had found him in a more fatherly | 


mood than any he had yet displayed. 

“Tt is his faith in the British arms,” she was 
telling Harry. ‘He isso confident that Prevost 
will prevail, and that it can be only a question 
of days before Charles Town surrenders, that | 
he is softened by exultation.” 

“There will be a reaction if Prevost does not | 
prevail—as, pray God, he will not.” 

“In that case father’s mood will not matter | 
very much. But if Charles Town should 
capitulate, I think father will stand our 
friend. In fact, he has as good as promised it. 
‘There’s nothing for you to fear, Myrtle,’ he 
told me. ‘My loyalty is well-known, and I 
shall be. there to welcome General Prevost when 
he enters. I shall have some influence with 
him, enough to make you safe.’ ” 


“And to hang me,” thought Harry, smiling | 


to himself. 
As if she had read his thought and were 
answering it, she said: “I think such a con- 





summation would so uplift him that he might 
be disposed at last to make his peace with you, 
Harry, and extend his protection over you as 
well. So that whatever happens, there should 
be some gain for us.” 

“My dear!” He was alittle aghast. ‘Much 
as I should welcome reconciliation with your 
father, you can not think that I should welcome 
it at such a price.” 

And then Julius came in, ushering Lieutenant 
Shubrick, a war-stained but cheerful young 
gentleman on duty in the lines. With him came 
a large, fair man who was bespattered with 
mud from his riding-boots to the collar of his 
full-skirted biscuit-colored coat. 

With an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure, Harry set down the boy and rose. 
Myrtle rose with him. 

“Tom!” she cried, and held out both her 
hands to the newcomer who was grinning 
broadly as he advanced toward them. 

Disregarding Andrew, who furiously em- 
braced one of his legs and more furiously 
stood demanding his attention with shrill, 
passionate shouts of “Daddy Harry! Daddy 
Harry!” Latimer, too, held out a hand to 
Tom Izard, who thus unexpectedly made his 
appearance after an absence of three years and 
more, during which he had been campaigning 
with the northern armies. 


OM shook hands with each of them, almost 

expressionless save for his laughter. Then, 
laughing still, he turned to the officer who had 
accompanied him, and whose erstwhile official 
sternness had now given place to a smile. 

“Well, sir? Are you satisfied that I am 
known here? Tell him my name, Harry, like 
a good fellow, so that he may get back to his 
duty without wasting further time on me.” 

“But why? What’s the matter?” 

“Y’m under arrest. That’s all. You keep a 
devilish sharp lookout here. Having no papers, 
I was very properly stopped at the outposts 
and brought here under guard.” 

The lieutenant explained, holding himself 
stiffly at attention. ‘“‘Governor’s orders, sir. 
Issued this afternoon. All attempting to pass 
the lines either coming or going to be detained 
and brought to headquarters. This gentleman 
describes himself as Captain Izard of the 
Continental Army. But—’” 

“That’s right, Shubrick,’ Latimer inter- 
rupted. “Captain Izard is known to me. A 
friend of mine. I'll answer for him, Shubrick. 
You may go.” 

The officer bowed and went out, Julius 
following. Before the door closed again, they 
heard his sharp order to the guard outside and 
the tramp of departing feet. 

Andrew had ceased his clamor for Daddy 
Harry’s attention and was now entirely 
engrossed on the big stranger. With eyes as 
blue as cornflowers and as round as saucers he 
pondered Captain Izard, who meanwhile had 
scarcely perceived him. 

“What is it?” he was asking. 
Governor nervous?” 

“He has cause to be,” Harry replied. “The 
place is full of traitors, and with our strength 
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mind is in her kitchen. What deli- 
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food; no fear of pies with blackened 
edges, or humpy, disappointing 
cakes. 

You can banish these worries 
quickly and for all time. Simply in- 
stall an Estate Gas Range in your 
kitchen—let the Estate Fresh Air 
Oven do your baking. For, in this 
oven, scorching blasts and burning 
gas fumes can’t touch the food — 
only fresh air, heated and sterilized 
by the exclusive Estate method, 
enters the oven. And this heat cir- 
culates so evenly, the temperature of 
every part of the oven is the same. 
No peeping in, no shifting pans 
needed. Everything comes out even 
in shape, delightfully uniform in 
color. Besides, with the ThermEstate 
Oven Heat Control, the baking is all 
done “by time and temperature” — 
no guesswork whatsoever. 


Before Autumn grows older, see 
the Estate Gas Range at your Estate 
dealer’s or gas company. Or write 
us for free illustrated booklet de- 
scribing this range and its modern 
principle of improved cookery. 
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GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 
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Pacific Coast Office, 839 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Builders since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—for Cooking 
and Heating with Cual, Wood, Gas and Electricity. 
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Prevost should have every reason for suppos- 
ing it, naturally Rutledge takes no risks of 
information leaking out. He suspects, perhaps 
with reason, that there’s been enough of it 
already. But tell us of yourself, Tom. Where 
are you from?” 

“Middlebrook, with secret dispatches for 
your omnipotent Governor. Gadslife! Rutledge 
has risen in the world since last we parted.” 

“He deserves it. A strong man.” 

“Oh, he’s strong, and unpleasant, too, which 
is the way of most strong men. And who’s 
this?” 

He bent over Andrew, who had drawn quite 
close to him, and the youngster himself 
replied stoutly, 

“And’ew Fitz’oy Latimer.” 

“Lord!” said Tom, and picked him up so 
abruptly as to scare him, which set him kicking 
and howling for Daddy Harry! 

“Another strong man,” protested Tom at the 
end of the struggle, setting down the youngster. 

Myrtle removed him to the care of Mammy 
Dido, and peace was restored. 

Julius fetched the captain a glass of grog, and 
meanwhile the captain sprawled in a chair, his 
long legs stretched before him, and talked. He 
had no news, to add to their knowledge of 
American affairs, but a:deal to tell them of 
Washington, whom he almost deified, descant- 
ing upon his fortitude, his genius, his patience, 
and his indomitable strength. 

He was still talking when the door opened, 
and the late-comers, Rutledge and Moultrie, 
came in. Both were weary, and the riding- 
clothes of the Governor were as dusty as the 
faded uniform of the General, but whereas 
Rutledge’s face had an anxious, care-worn look, 
the broad, rugged countenance of Moultrie was 
cheerful as ever. 


M* RTLE would have rung at once for Julius 

to serve supper, but she was checked by 
Tom Izard, who rose and bowed to the new 
arrivals. 

Rutledge was still considering him with a 
cold, questioning eye, when Moultrie impul- 
sively came forward, holding out his hand and 
uttering a welcome. Then the Governor’s 
voice came sharp and harsh. 

“Why are you not in uniform, Captain 
Izard?” 

“Because I am here on a secret mission. I 
bring you a dispatch from the Commander-in- 
Chief. I had the honor to be chosen for the 
service.” 

Rutledge’s irritation was not appeased. 


‘Rather did it increase. “What papers do you - 


carry?” 

“None, sir. Traveling as a civilian, it was 
best that I should not.” 

“And you got through the lines without 
papers and in those clothes?” It was almost 
an explosion of wrath. 

Tom laughed freely and shook his head. 
“EEgad! I did not, sir. I was arrested at the 
outposts and brought here under guard.” 

“T see. Hum! That’s better.” 

Moultrie looked at Rutledge in some surprise. 

“What else should you have supposed?” he 
asked. 

“What I am justified in supposing,” snapped 
the Governor. He was far from mollified, as 
was to have been expected, by the explanation 
he had received. ‘You bring a dispatch,” he 
resumed. ‘Where was the need to send a 
dispatch at such a time? If it had fallen into 
British hands...” He shrugged ill- 
humoredly. ; 

Tom drew himself up and spoke with chill 
dignity, unceremoniously interrupting. “There 
could at no time have been any danger of that, 
your excellency. I had my orders.” 

“Yes, yes.” Rutledge seemed to sneer. 

Possibly his old mistrust of Izard on the 
score of his connection with Lord William 
Campbell was an added irritant, although all 
reason for such mistrust had long since been 
removed. “The dispatch?” And he held out 
his hand. 
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Be geet know the difference between good 
flour, ordinary flour and poor flour 
—just as you know the difference 
between a successful cake, just cake 
and a flat failure. 
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Gold Medal Flour is made from 
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The recipe for Gold Medal Flour 
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scientific laboratories, and kitchens 
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isi results. 
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he mellow restfulness of home 


To the mistress of this sanctuary of friendship and 
hospitality, belongs the happy feeling of confidence — 
confidence in self, and confidence in the capacity of 
one’s home to entertain. The soft richness and sumptuous 
color of a beautiful Karnak Rug cover the floor— 
radiant with the spirit of good cheer. 


Karnak Rugs are a real treasure for the living room. 
They reproduce faithfully in mellow tones and storied 
patterns rare masterpieces of Oriental weaving. Because 

» they are highest grade Wiltons, they give lifelong wear. 
Not prohibitive in cost. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Send 25¢ for 9 x 12 inch Manufacturers of Rosslyn, Glendale and Highest Quality Chenille Carpets and Rugs 


miniature Karnak Rug, an W. & J. Sloane, Selling Agents New York 
ideal gift for the children’s 


doll houses. Our authoritative 


booklet “Beautifying the 
Home”? will be sent on request 
to Karnak Adv, Dept., W. & 
J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
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The Carolinian 


Captain Izard turned down one of the 
gauntlet-like cuffs of his coat, cuffs that were 
normally stiffened with buckram, and proffered 
his arm to the Governor. “If your excellency 
will slice through the stiffening, the letter will 
pass straight from my hands to yours, as I 
undertook that it should.” 

Rutledge stared a moment. Then, some of 
the gloom passing from his face, he took a 
knife from the table and did as he was invited. 
The letter was found to replace half the 
buckram, which had been sliced away. 

“You think the British would not have 
found it? Well, well, perhaps not. A British 
general wouldn’t. Iam sure of that. But I’d 
be less confident in the case of an officer of 
humbler rank.” 

He stalked away to the window with the 
letter, which was bound in silk and very 
lightly sealed. He spread and read it, standing 
there aloof, his face expressionless.. Then he 
asked for a taper, which Latimer supplied him, 
and in the flame of it he consumed the sheet 
utterly, dropping the ashes on the hearth. 

Izard was amazed that he should thus 
destroy a letter presumably of military import 
without so much as showing it to the military 
commander of the place, who was there-in 
the same room. But he kept the thought to 
himself. 

They sat down to supper. Throughout the 
meal Rutledge was wrapped in thought, and 
his moodiness sat like a thundercloud upon the 
company and even stilled the normal garrulity 
of Tom Izard. 


HEN he rosevat last to take his departure, 

which was soon after the meal had been 
brought to an end, he desired a word apart with 
Moultrie and Latimer before leaving. 

Moultrie would have ushered him into the 
office he had established on the ground floor for 
the dispatch of military business. 

“No, no,” he said curtly. ‘I desire only a 
word with Major Latimer—a word of advice.” 
And he turned gravely to confront Harry. He 
lowered his voice. “You would do well, sir, 
for the present, while this situation lasts, to 
discourage Mrs. Latimer’s visits to her father.” 

The Major stiffened, while even Moultrie 
made an ejaculation of impatience. Then 
Latimer controlled himself to ask quite 
steadily, 

“Will your excellency tell me quite plainly 
what you mean?” 

“7 have told you, sir. If you want more, 
you'll find it in the reflection that your father- 
in-law’s sympathies are notoriously what they 
are, and that his house is a meeting-place for all 
manner of men whom I mistrust.” 

Moultrie intervened. “Since you are appre- 
hensive in that quarter . . .” 

“T am not apprehensive.” Rutledge’s denial 
was so testy as to make it quite clear that he 
was what he said he wasn’t. 

“Well, then, since you feel as you do, why 
don’t you take a straight, simple course, and 
have Carey locked up until our present troubles 
are over?” 

Rutledge’s brooding eyes pondered him 
almost scornfully. 

“Simple courses are for simple men. And I 
am not simple, William, as I mean to show.” 
Abruptly he turned again to Latimer, who was 
frowning and breathing rather hard. ‘Once 
before, Major Latimer, you and I disagreed 
on the subject of a channel through which 
information was leaking to the opposite side. 
Your obstinacy then prevailed against my 
calmer and riper judgment. If that should 
happen again now, it will be very unfortunate 
for everybody, but most unfortunate for you.’’ 

“And now I think you threaten me, sir,” 
said Harry, his bristles rising further. 

“Tchah! Tchah! Threaten!’ Rutledge’s 
contempt was withering. “This is not a time 
for airs and graces.” 

“Certainly not for graces. 
makes that plain.” 

“Yll make something else plain, so that here- 


Your excellency 











OMEN whose homes are electrically wired 
join with those who have no electricity in un- 
stinted praise of the Vacuette. This non-electric vacu- 
um cleaner makes daily cleaning so simple and easy. 


The Vacuette develops full vacuum suction. Yet, 
it has no cords—no electrical connections. And this 
powerful suction is combined with the action of a 
fast revolving bristle brush. So, the Vacuette not 
only cleans deep down in the nap of rugs and carpets, 
but gathers up thread, lint and surface dirt as well. 


The advantages of the Vacuette are most apparent 
whea you see it in actual use. A five-minute demon- 
stration on your own floor coverings will show you 
how thoroughly it does this work. You will see how 
it keeps your floor coverings immaculate, sparkling 
and attractive. You will be amazed at its lightness 
and the ease with which it glides over the floor. 


For your own good, have a personal demonstration of 
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The Carolinian 


after there may be nothing to excuse-you. You 
shall not be able to say that I have withheld 
I told you four years 
ago, when Featherstone was sacrificed to your 
vainglory, that there is a better use for spies 
than to hang them or tar-and-feather them. 
They are ready channels through which false 


information may be conveyed to an enemy to | 


his undoing. That is why I admonish you 
where your wife is concerned.” 

“T would have your excellency understand 
that I resent the admonition.” 

“Resent it all you please. But observe it.” 

“And that,’ Latimer continued coldly, 
“When our present engagements are over, and 
your excellency is of less moment to the State, 
IT shall have the honor of asking for full 
satisfaction.” 

Rutledge looked at him a moment in silence 
with an eye of dull contempt. Then he 
shrugged. ‘‘Sir,’’ he answered, and now he was 
more like his normal, emotionless self, “we 
may leave the future until it comes. My 
affair is with the present. In the present I am 
the servant of the State, and I have no 
thought or purpose that does not concern the 
State. If you think otherwise, why, sir, you 
are a fool, and there’s an end on’t.” 

Latimer hung his head in shame under that 
just rebuke. But Moultrie went to the 
rescue. 

“We all know that, John; Harry knows it as 
wellasI do. But damme, it is possible to serve 
the State without insult to its citizens.” 

Rutledge gave him his hard, cold eyes a 
moment. “Et tu, Brute!” he said. 

Then laughed shortly, turned on his heel, and 
stalked out of the house. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARLY on the following morning, the 
vanguard of Prevost’s army, composed of 
some companies of Scots Highlanders and 
Hessians, and numbering somewhere about 
eight hundred, crossed the Ashley and 
advanced upon the town, under the command 
of Colonel Prevost, the General’s brother. The 
General himself remained for the present in 
camp, on the south bank of the river, with the 
main army and the heavy baggage. 
Within the lines Count Pulaski, who had 
ridden over from Hadrell’s Point, paraded his 





legion, and having wrung consent from the | 


Governor, rode out in a gallantly chivalrous 


| but futile sortie from which he was speedily 


whipped back with shattered forces. The 
British pursued him to within a mile of the 
lines. There the Charles Town artillery which 
covered his retreat checked the advancing 
enemy, who halted and sat down out of 
range, but well within the view of the defenders 
who manned ‘the trenches. 

In the town behind them there was excite- 
ment and anxiety, but no panic, for the people 
had Moultrie’s assurance that he was in suffi- 
cient strength to hold the place, and that the 
British should not enter. 

It was a faith not shared by all. That after- 
noon a gaunt, keen-eyed man whose faded 
uniform bore the epaulettes and badges of a 
colonel came riding along the lines up to the 
abatis by the town gate. Here were assembled 


| Moultrie and a group of officers including 


Latimer, in consultation with the Governor. 

Rutledge looked round at the ’ man’s 
approach. It was Colonel Senf, the State’s 
engineer. 

“Well?” Rutledge asked him. 
you report?” 

The Colonel shook his head. ‘We are very 
weak,” he answered. ‘Here on our left the 
lines are not above four feet thick, ard the 
parapets are still far from completed.” 

“But work hasn’t ceased?” quoth Rutledge 
on raising inflexion. 

“No. You can see them toiling yonder.” 
And he pointed to a distant group of laborers 
actively wielding spade and mattock. “But 
the attack may come at any moment now, and 
in what case are we to withstand it?” 


“What do 
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‘It?s 3-in-One—the finest polish for 
nickeled surfaces I have ever used. 


“T apply 3-in-One with a cloth, rub 
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Your Costly Rugs 


would not depreciate in Beauty and 
Value. Vanorient quickly and 
harmlessly cleanses. Restores origi- 
nal beauty of Rugs and Carpets. 
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The Vanorient Co. 
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It was Moultrie, who span round, leaning 
heavily upon his cane, to answer him briskly. 
“In better case than we were in Fort Sullivan. 
That was pronounced a slaughter-pen by 
General Lee—a soldier of great experience. It 
proved a slaughter-pen, indeed—for those who 
attacked it. We don’t depend upon a few feet 
of earth, Colonel. We’ve better than that to 
show these gentlemen when they ask our leave 
to enter the town.” He turned again, pointing 
with his cane. “I think they suspect it. For 
you observe they are in no haste to taste our 
hospitality.” 

There was some laughing comment from the 
group, in which, however, Rutledge did not 
join. Aloof, glum of countenance, he stood, 
chin in hand, looking out toward the distant 
movement of men and the cloud of dust hang- 
ing above and about them in the sunlight. 

“That is because they are not yet in sufficient 
force,” he answered. He sighed. ‘If only it 
lay in our power to delay the crossing of the 
main army for twenty-four hours!”” Almost as 
if thinking aloud, though Heaven knows that 
was far from being a habit with him, “Twenty- 
four hours!” he repeated. 

But Moultrie belittled the importance of the 
time. ‘Pooh! We are as ready for them now 
as we shall be tomorrow.” 

“Are we?” Rutledge turned slowly to look at 
him. “I pray they may continued to think so. 
That they do think so now is plain. For if 


théy had definite knowledge of our numbers, | 


they would not be delaying the attack.” 

Without waiting for a reply he stepped down 
from the abatis and walked to his horse, which 
was being held for him by a groom. Moultrie 
and Latimer followed. At the moment of 
mounting, Rutledge turned again. 

“Above all,” he said, ‘see that a sharp 
lookout is kept along the lines, and that no one 
is allowed to pass out upon any pretext.” The 
vehemence of his insistence was remarkable. 

“But, of course,” Moultrie answered. “It is 
being done. Also I have posted sentries along 
the water-front.” 

“And let no military movement be under- 
taken without first consulting me,” was Rut- 
ledge’s last order as he rode away. 


MOULTRIE was left frowning over that. 
He smiled crookedly as presently he 
looked at Harry. 

“There’s a despot for you!” 

Harry did not smile back. He was warmed 
by indignation. ‘Sometimes I ask myself who 
is the commander here,” he answered. 

“Sh!” Moultrie checked him. “Let be. 
He is acting upon some secret plan of his own.” 

“A secret from the general commanding!” 
exclaimed Latimer, and laughed. “I marvel 
you endure it.” 

“That is because I trust him absolutely. He 
is patriotic, stout-hearted, and stout- headed. 
I am not sure that, myself, I possess all those 
qualities in the same degree. It’s only fools, 
Harry, who don’t know their limitations.” 

They mounted and rode back into town 


together, down Broad Street, through the wide 


gateway at which sentries were now posted, 
into the garden space about Moultrie’s resi- 
dence. The place wore now an aspect con- 
forming more than ever with its temporary 
character of general headquarters. There was 
a guard before the door, and a couple of order- 
lies were on duty in the hall. In addition to 
the room which did duty as Moultrie’s office, 
the library had been more or less cleared of 
superfluous furniture and was now also devoted 
to the business of war. 

As a consequence, and excepting the dining- 
room, which had been left at their disposal, 
Myrtle and the boy were not confined to the 
upper part of the house. 

Harry would have gone in quest of them at 
once. But in the hall he found in addition to 
the orderlies, two militiamen with a prisoner 
who had been brought in a few minutes before 
their arrival. 

“We took him, sir, between the old Magazine 
and Lover’s Walk. He was making his way 
toward the lines and taking great care not to be 
seen.” 
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Useful as well 
as Beautiful 


Two very dovaien Shaw Spinet Desks are 
pictured here. Handsomely designed, and” 
skillfully built to the, most. minute detail 
by. . Grand . Rapids’ ? trained woodworkers. 
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little booklet to you. A score of spinet 
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The Carolinian 
Moultrie looked the fellow over with that 


' keen, small eye of his. He was ashabby, weedy 


young man in the garb of an artisan, and 


fright had reduced his countenance-to the 
| color of clay. 


Now, Moultrie had not been out of his 
clothes for thirty hours, and with the prospect 


| of another night in the lines he was intent upon 


snatching what rest he could while opportunity 
served it. It was a duty not only to himself, 
but to the State. So he left the fellow to 


| Latimer and went off upstairs. 


With a sigh of weariness and of disgust at 


| the task awaiting him, Latimer turned to the 


door of the ante-chamber which now did duty 
as a guard-room. 

“Fetch him along,” he bade the guards. 

They followed him with their prisoner across 
the guard-room, where at that moment 
Lieutenant Middleton was explaining to a 
disgruntled ship-master the temporary harbor 
regulations with which he was desired to con- 
form. “Thence they passed into the quiet of 
the inner office. It was a spacious, bare room, 
well-lighted by two windows in one of the 
walls, and by two glass doors in another, open- 
ing upon the garden, where all now was sun- 
shine and fragrance. 


Mor LATIMER crossed to the large, 

square table of plain oak set sideways to 
one of these glass doors, which was closed and 
bolted. The table was equipped with writing 
materials and littered with papers, while a frag- 
ment of lead served to pin down a large map 
which trailed like a table-cover over one of the 
corners. 

The major flung his hat on the table, pulled 
the wooden armchair half round, and sat down 
so that his elbow was on the board. The men 
brought their captive to a halt. immediately 
before him. 

“Have you searched him?” he began. 

One of the guards stepped forward and placed 
various objects on the table. They included a 
kerchief, a knife, a tinder-box, a purse, and a 
pistol. 

Latimer picked up the purse. Out of it on to 
the table he emptied eleven English guineas, 
in themselves almost enough to condemn so 
shabby a rogue as this. 

“Gold, eh?” said Latimer. 
name, my man?” 

The pallid lips parted, and the fellow’s voice 
came in a creak of apprehension. ‘Jeremiah 
Quinn, your honor. I swear to heaven I 
have—” 

“Yes, yes. But wait. Just answer my ques- 
tions. What is your trade?” 

“Tm a carpenter, sir.” 

“Where do you usually work?” 

“Here in Charles Town, your honor. I’ve a 
shop in Middle Lane.” 

“How long have you been here?”’ 

“All my life, sir. I were born in Charles 
Town, as plenty folk can swear to your honor. 
My brother was gard’ner to Colonel Gadsden, 
and—” 

“Not so fast. One thing at atime. Tell me 
now: What was taking you to the lines?” 

Before he could answer there was a tap on the 
door, followed by the entrance of Lieutenant 
Middleton. 

“His excellency, the Governor, is here, sir,” 
he announced, and before the announcement 
was quite uttered, Rutledge had uncere- 
moniously brushed past him into the 
room, 

Latimer rose. The lieutenant disappeared, 
closing the door. Rutledge’s harassed eyes 
conned the spy an instant malevolently. 

“T was told of this arrest,” he informed 
Latimer without looking at him. ‘But you are 
examining him. Please continue.” 

He dragged a chair over to the glass door 
a little beyond Latimer, and sat down with his 
back to the light. 

The major also sat down again, marveling 
that at such a time a man in the position of 
the Governor should be concerned with the 
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examination of a wretched spy. He resumed 
his questions. 

4 “1. was asking you what was taking you to the 
ines.” 

The prisoner moistened his dry lips. His 
terror appeared to increase now under the cold 
eye, in the Governor’s pale, inscrutable face, 
that was so unwinkingly fixed upon him. 

“T—I was seeking to get out o’ the town.” 

“So much we perceive. But. with what 
intent? Why did you want to leave the town?” 

“For fear 0’ the British, of what they’ll do to 
us when they come in. They’re terrible cruel.” 

“So that fear of the British was leading you 
straight toward their camp?” 

“T weren’t going to their camp. I swear 
before God I weren’t. I wanted to get out into 
the country, where a man may lie hid until this 
fightin’ be o’er.” 

“T see. You represent yourself as just a 
coward. Are you married?” 

“No, sir. Widower. No children. I’m all 
alone with nobody to care for me. So what for 
shall-I stay to be murdered?” 

“Where did you get this gold—this English 
gold?” 

“They’re my savings, your honor; my 
savings from better days. All I have in the 
world. ’TIweren’t natural I should leave it 
behind. ’Twas all I was taking with me.” 

“That’s to be ascertained,” said Latimer, 
and turned again to the objects on the table. 

He picked up the handkerchief, and held it 
up to the light, scanning it closely and running 
his fingers along the hem. Satisfied that it was 
entirely innocent, he turned his attention to 
the knife. 

Watching him the prisoner’s face grew 
leaden, his eyes almost glazed. He looked like 
swooning when a sudden question from 
Rutledge roused him. 

“Whom do you know in Tradd Street?” 

The question startled not only Quinn, but 
Latimer as well. Yet neither of them betrayed 
it. Latimer continued apparently engrossed 
in his task, but his ears were intent upon the 
reply. 

“Nobody, your honor.” 

“You don’t know a Quaker named Neild?” 


LATIMER was relieved. Considering that 

Carey dwelt in Tradd Street, he had ex- 
pected a very different question. The prisoner 
hesitated a moment. 

“Neild, your honor?” he echoed. He was 
playing for time to collect his wits and con- 
sider his answer. Yet in the very endeavor 
blundered upon that answer. “Will it be 
Master Jonathan Neild?” 

“T see that you do know him. He’s lodged in 
Tradd Street, isn’t he?” 

The prisoner. nodded. 

“Then why say you know nobody in Tradd 
Street?” And without giving him time to 
answer, he passed to the next question, 
“What is your business with him?” 

“He engaged me, your honor, to make some 
boxes for him for shipping his tobacco. I’m a 
carpenter, your honor, as I’ve told the major.” 

“When did he so engage you?” 

“Two days ago. Day before yesterday.” 

“Did you take him the boxes when you went 
to see him today?” 

“No, your honor. I went to tell him I 
shouldn’t be able to make them, as I was leav- 
ing Charles Town.” 

“Why did you tell him something it was 
against your interests to make known? Some- 
thing that must have procured your detention 
here?” 

The prisoner was startled. Grimy fingers 
fumbled nervously at a grimy neckcloth for a 
moment. ‘“I—TI didn’t think of it.” 

‘What did Neild answer you?” 

“Nothin’ much, sir. Said as he were sorry. 
That he must find another carpenter.” 

“He didn’t say he would lay information of 
your intentions to leave a town from which 
none is permitted to depart at present?” 

“No. He said nothin’ more nor I’ve told 
your honor.” 

The Governor turned to Latimer. “If you’ve 
followed my questions and this man’s answers, 
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The Carolinian 


I think you'll see we’ve every reason to detain 
him.” 

“T had already seen that, your excellency,” 
Latimer answered. 

He had finished with all the other objects 
from Quinn’s pockets and was now examining 
the last of them, the pistol. He lifted the cock 
and opened the pan. There was no priming. 

“While you were putting a pistol in your 
pocket against emergencies, why didn’t you 
take the trouble to load it?” he asked. 

Quinn’s lips parted, but it was some seconds 
before he replied. A sort of paralysis seemed’ 
suddenly to have overtake him. At last his 
answer came, 

“J—]—had no powder.” ’ 

Latimer looked at him and slowly nodded, as 
if satisfied ‘with the answer. Then he dis- 
mounted the pistol’s ramrod and thrust it into 
the barrel. It went home. The barrel was 
empty. Watching him with terrified eyes, 
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him.” 
_ He paced the room, hands folded behind him, 
until it was done, and for some moments 
afterward. Latimer, worn and weary, and 
even a little stricken at the thought of the fate 
awaiting that wretched spy whom his own wits 
had tracked to his death, sat waiting for the 
Governor to depart. 3 
Rutledge came presently to halt before the 
takle. “That was shrewd of you, Major 
Latimer,” he said without warmth, and 
Latimer well knew to what he alluded. “But 
don’t imagine that we have caught the real 
British agent.” , 
“¥ don’t,” said Latimer. 
here the writer of that letter.” 
Rutledge nodded. “That is the man 
we want. You don’t suspect his identity, I 
suppose?” : 
Latimer looked at him without answering. 
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For the second time in the half-hour he 
imagined that he was to hear his father-in- 
a law’s name. But again he was mistaken. 
nee “Neild,” said Rutledge. “This Quaker, this 

3 tobacco planter. That is the man I suspect.” 
Again, as when first the name had been men- 
tioned, Latimer sought to remember where he 
had last heard it. Suddenly he succeeded. 
Rutledge meanwhile was continuing: ; 
“He has suddenly appeared here again three 
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days ago, the day betore the British reached 
the Ashley. It’s vastly coincident. And the 
very fact that he lodges with Carey, on the 
pretence of trading with him, is in itself 
suspicious.” 

“Shall I order his arrest, sir?” 

“Hum!? Rutledge considered, stroking his 
long chin, which from its loss of fulness seemed 
to have grown longer. “If he is what I suspect 
him to be, you’ll not find him so easy to unmask 
as that poor wretch who was here just now.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, that if this Neild had 
anything to hide, he would choose some other 
lodging than Carey’s? That is to draw sus- 
picion and attention at once, considering what 
is known of Sir Andrew’s sentiments. Surely, 
sir, no spy would wish to do that.” 

“A shrewd, bold man might count upon our 
arguing just as you are arguing. Would draw 
suspicion flagrantly upon himself that thereby 
he might disarm it. But it would need a bold 
man, avery bold man. And to trap such a man 
one should proceed with cunning. So you had 
better not yet order his arrest.” 

“T could have him watched.” 

“Ves. Wait.” He paced away again and 
back to the table once more. “The thing would 
be to examine him so that he does not suspect 
that he is being examined. But how are we to 
accomplish that?” 

“‘He’s a tobacco planter, you say?” 

Rutledge nodded. 

Latimer considered still a moment. “T 
might send for him on the pretext of desiring 
to buy tobacco.” 

“Vou might. And he would know exactly 
what you meant. You’ve other things to think 
of at the moment, and he knows it as well as 
we do.” 

“Once here, I might disarm his suspicions.” 

“Howe” The word was nothing, the tone 
everything in its implied contempt. 

“T should have to depend on my wit for 
that,” said Latimer, piqued by the other’s ques- 
tion. ‘If you bid me do it, I will see what I can 

accomplish.” 

“Tt’s that or nothing, I suppose,” said 
Rutledge. ‘‘Very well.” 

He stalked away to the door, his head bent 
in thought, and went out. A moment later he 
was back again. 

“Major Latimer, whether you unmask him 
or not, after you have examined him you’d 
better have him detained.” 

“Even if I am satisfied that there is nothing 
against him?” 

“Tn any case, I’ll take no risks of having 
messages sent to Prevost just at present. No 
risks at all.” 


CHAPTER IX 


AN ORDERLY left a message at Tradd 

Street a couple of hours later, desiring that 
Mr. Jonathan Neild should give himself the 
trouble of calling upon Major Latimer at 
General Moultrie’s headquarters. Mr. Neild, 
the orderly was informed by Sir Andrew’s 
butler, was not then at home. But upon his 
return the message should promptly be 
delivered. 

His return must have taken place soon there- 
after, for in less than an hour you behold Mr. 
Neild stepping into the hall of Moultrie’s house 
on Broad Street and announcing in a nasal 
whine, but with all the calm of an untroubled 
mind, that he was there in response to the 
major’s invitation. 

Lieutenant Middleton, who had received 
instructions, put him in "the library to wait, 
stationing a guard unobtrusively in the garden 
under the library windows. This may seem 
supererogative precaution. Considering that 
the man had come of his own free will, it was 
hardly to be imagined that he would now 
attempt to run away. But the lieutenant 
understood that no risks were to be taken, and 
that the bird being safely caged, however 
willingly, it would be as well to make quite sure 
that the door of the cage was shut. 

That done, young Middleton went upstairs 
to inform Latimer. But on the landing he was 
confronted by Myrtle, who checked him just 
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The Carolinian 


as he was about to rap upon her husband’s door. 

“What is it, Mr. Middleton? Is it very 
urgent?” 7 

She asked the question anxiously, yet on 
a muffled note. Clearly she desired not to 
disturb any sleepers. Influenced by this, 
Middleton tiptoed toward her, away not only 
from the door of Latimer’s room but also from 
the door of the General’s, which was near it. 
She beckoned him down to the half-landing, 
and there by the tall window that looked upon 
the wider space of garden at the back, where 
they could allow their voices liberty, she in- 
formed him that her husband was asleep, worn 
out, and begged that the lieutenant’s message 
unless very pressing should be delayed for an 
hour or two. 

“He will be in the lines again all night, sir, as 
you know,” she ended. 

Middleton was perplexed. “I scarce know 
what to do. There is a Mr. Neild here . . .” 

“Who?” She interrupted him so sharply as 
to startle him. 

“Mr. Neild,” he repeated. “A Quaker 
tobacco planter.” a. 

At first he thought that her face looked 
scared. But in the next moment he imagined 
that this must have been due to a trick of the 
light. Pale she certainly was. But then what 
woman in Charles Town was not? And had 
not Mrs. Latimer particular reason for looking 
pale and ill? Beyond that, however, there was 
nothing abnormal to be noted in her. Even 
her voice, when now she questioned him, was 
composed and level. ie 

“But what does Mr. Neild want with my 
husband?” 


GHE spoke of this to Neild as of some one that 
she knew, which, reflected Middleton, was. 
by no means odd, considering that the Quaker 
was lodged and traded with her father. It was 
possible that she had made his acquaintance in’ 
the course of one of her visits to Tradd Street.’ 
Therefore Middleton experienced a certain 
hesitancy in telling her what was the exact 
position. : 

“Possibly to sell tobacco,” he evaded. 

“Oh, but in that case . . .” She paused,’ 
and then on a fresh resolve she added, “I will 
go and tell him that Major Latimer is not to be: 
disturbed at present.” aad ton 

Already she was descending the stairs, and 
Middleton was in a quandary. How far was he 
right in permitting Mrs. Latimer to see a man 
who was virtually a prisoner?” 

He went after her. “No, no, Mrs. Latimer. 
It is not necessary. Mr. Neild can wait.” 

“But he may have to wait an hour or two. A 
discourtesy.” : 

“Pray do not give yourself the trouble, 
madam. I will tell him.” ae 

“But I should like to explain the circum- 
stances. I know Mr. Neild, and I should be 
glad of a word with him. I have not seen my 
father for a day or two, and he may give me 
news of him.” 

Thus, ever increasing the young officer’s 
perplexities, she moved on into the hall, 
Middleton following and at his wits’ ends to 
know how to deal with the situation. His 
military instincts told him this was wrong. On 
the other hand Mrs. Latimer was the wife of his 
superior officer, of the General’s chief aide. 
What harm could follow from her being allowed 
to speak to Neild, who, after all, might be 
innocent enough of all evil intentions? : 

“Where is Mr. Neild?” she asked. 

“In the library, madam. But .. .” 

She waited for no more, but walked straight 
into the library and closed the door. Having 
closed it, she leaned against it for a moment. 
in prey to the emotion she had so spiritedly 
suppressed. te 

The tall, brown-clad figure of Mr. Neild, 
exactly as she had last seen him, was standing 
by one of the windows, looking out upon the 
garden. He continued thus a moment after 
the sounds of the opening and closing of the 


door had reached him. Then, very leisurely in 
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MONTE label. 
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his movements, a man completely at his ease 
and neither afraid nor to be frightened, he 
turned to see who had entered, presenting that 
singular countenance with its heavy beard and 
lack of eyebrows that was so unlike the face of 
Captain Mandeville. He took a sharp step 
forward, and the gasp by which it was accom- 
panied was audible across the room. Then he 
recovered and bowed, master of himself and 
resuming the part he played. 

Myrtle, too, commanded herself once more. 
She went forward, outwardly self-possessed. 
But the voice in which she spoke, came harsh 
and strained. 

“What do you want here?” 

For a long moment his piercing eyes con- 
sidered her. Then, as if the scrutiny had 
answered some question in his mind, he spoke, 
in the nasal voice of Neild and in the sub- 
missive attitude his rdle demanded. 

“Madam, I trust I do not incommode thee. 
I was bidden to wait here for Major Latimer.” 


GHE uttered a cry of impatience, and a 
warmth of indignation came to mitigate 
the pallor of her cheeks. 

“Oh! Are we to play this comedy again, as 
on the last time that we met? What of your 
word to me then, your word of honor that if [ 
kept silence and allowed you to depart, you 
would never return to Charles Town or hold 
communication with my father while the war 
lasted? You lied to me in that, and you have 
lied to me in all else. It was a pretence that 
you came here, then, solely out of concern for 
my father who was ill. You were what I sup- 
posed you. Your return proves it. A spy. 
And. you have made me your accomplice. 
The accomplice of a spy!” 

“Myrtle! For God’s sake!” He spoke in his 
natural voice at last. 

But she went wrathfully on. “And my 
father has connived in all this, without regard 
for my honor—or my feelings.” 

He bowed his head a little. “Your father is 
a loyal subject of the King,” he answered 
softly. ° ® 
“But loyal to nothing else, to no one else.” Bad W inter ora Mild One 
She had pected a chair, and she sat down 

ther helplessly. ‘“‘Oh, God. Ho P 
eee you. Pr esol "Paes ma INE months out of twelve, year in and year out, a 
Isee it now. That is what I have been!” ! Welsbach Radiant Heater stands sturdily at your 

He approached her and set his hands— service, ready for instant, active warmth and radiant good- 
ets face aie the pack of cheer. In bitter mid-winter, it comes to the rescue of falter- 


_ her chair. A moment he hesitated, then he : ; 
eeaehtd® her holder gently/./She shrank, ing furnace fire; warms up that chronically cold room; and, 


shuddering under his touch in a disgust that | | ™ in chilly fall and spring seasons, does all the work of costly 
was not to be mistaken, and instantly rose coal-burning, and does it quicker and better. 
again to confront him. 

“Why have you carried audacity so far as to 
come here—to this house? What do you seek?” 

Again she was subjected to that curious 
scrutiny before he answered her, and _ his 
answer took the form of a question. 

“Fave you no knowledge of why I am here? 
Is it by no contriving of your own?” 

“My contriving? Are you mad?” 

“May it not be a result of your having 
broken faith with me, even as you accuse me of 
having broken it with you? Have you said 
nothing to your husband of the true identity of 
Jonathan Neild?” 

“J?” She was amazed. “I would to God I 
had!” 

“But if not you, then some one has betrayed 

- me. Are you sure that no unconscious word of 
yours—” 

“Oh, I am sure. Sure!” Indignation and 
impatience were blent in the assertion. ‘Once, 
indeed, I lied—I was forced to lie—to General 
Moultrie in my husband’s presence. He asked 
me if I had ever met pou et Neild, that is— * 
at my father’s house, and whilst I admitted that 
I had, I pretended no suspicion of your true : WELSBACH COMPANY, Groucester City, New Jersey 
identity. Oh! She clenched her hands in 
shame and anger. “And you have the 
effrontery to come here, to . . .” : 

“The effrontery!”’ he interrupted, and uttered 
alittle laugh. ‘That was not the driving force, 
I assure you. I come because I am bidden to 
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come. It is not an invitation that I dare 
refuse. And if I did, compulsion would have 
been employed to bring me.” 

“By whom?” she asked breathlessly. 

“By your husband. The invitation was from 
him. I imagined . . . But no matter what 
T imagined. If you will look from that window, 
you will see the reality. A sentry is pacing 
there with bayonet fixed to make sure that I do 
not.escape that way. It is plain that I am sus- 
pected of being something more than a tobacco 
planter. But I am reassured since you tell me 
that you have not denounced me. For I know 
of no other evidence against me, and I think I 
can trust myself to play my part.” 

“To play your part?” 

“The part of the Quaker Neild.” 


HE laughed quite mirthlessly. “And you 
think you will be allowed to play it? You 
think that now that you have violatea your 
word to me, I am to continue to hold my 
tongue? That I am to continue this lie to my 
husband?” 
“What else?” 
“What else?” she echoed in a voice of horror. 
“Yes. What else? Dare you denounce me 
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before you take a step so terrible to yourself.” 
“God of Heaven!” she burst out passion* 
ately. She fronted him, white and fierce. 
‘, “You have me in a trap!” 

He shrugged and smiled a little. “My dear!” 
weads “That is the evil you return for the good I 
pp did. That is your reward to me for having kept 

_4 silence and spared your life.” 
“I thought,” he ventured to remind her, 













e UGA RIGID ELAT pea ES LENS EON Oe ; “that you did that in payment of an old debt 
Ingenious and distinctive construction of brackets makes it easy to put up and take down rod. ; sath lioedie 
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‘our dealer cannot supply you we will. Single, double or triple. Satin finish. i paid the debt in full?” ‘ 
Vrite for complete information, sending dealer’s name. AAV “Quite. And I am quite sure that I will 
enmesh myself in no further lies.” 

“It is not necessary,” he said quietly. “Yeu - 
are already so enmeshed that escape is im- 
= possible either for you or for your husband.” 

“For my husband? You’re mad, I think!” 

“Am I? Consider a moment. If I am 
arrested, your own arrest will follow.” 

“Why? Will you denounce me in your 
tum?” f; 

“It will not be necessary. In denouncing 
me, you will have denounced yourself. Do not 
forget that. You will be asked to explain how 
long you have known this identity which you 
now betray. I shall be asked the same. Can 
you expect mercy if you show me none?” 

For a long moment amazement left her 
E EN dumb. Then she broke out passionately: “Oh, 
you are vile! Vile! I think I begin to know 
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through you, I shall have to drag you with me. 
That is the price you will have to pay if you 
persist in being merciless. Spare me; say no 
word of what you know, and if the worst 
befalls me, I vow to God that I will hold my 
peace in my turn and go to my death without 
a word to hurt you or Latimer. Those are my 
terms.” 

She collected her scattered wits to answer 
him. “Me you can hurt, I know. But how 
can you hurt him? You can’t! You can’t! 
You say this to frighten me. You coward!” 

“Ah, wait! Consider further. If you are 
charged with complicity, what do you think 
must follow? It will be assumed that this 
complicity is a fullone. You have been freely 
visiting your father. I, at your father’s, have 
been collecting, and dispatching to the British, 
information that is of use to them. Whence 
have I derived this information? From you, 
of course. That will be the clear assumption. 
And whence have you in your turn derived it? 
Whence could you derive it but from your 
husband?” 

“Do you think any man will believe that 
Harry Latimer consciously betrayed anything 
that would help the enemy?” 

“No. But so much is not necessary. He 
may have been—he must have been—indis- 
creet. And in war indiscretion is a capital 
offense, in its consequences as serious as con- 
scious betrayal.” 

It was a daring stroke. It left her limp and 
cowed. And when she rallied, it was only 
weakly to upbraid him. 

“T am repaid for setting my trust in your 
word!” . 

He sighed and turned away. “It is my fate 
ever to be misunderstood by you. I have 
served you with a devotion such as I have paid 
no other man or woman living. I saved your 
husband’s life, not once but half a dozen times 
in the old days here; saved it, when his déath 
might have leit my way open to the thing I 
desired above all else. And now, at what may 
be the end of the chapter, all I have earned is 
your contempt. God pity me!” 

It was a crafty appeal. It touched her, 
despite herself. ‘You broke your word,” she 
repeated, but now almost in self-defense. 
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For once he betrayed heat. ‘Do you think I 
do not hate myself for that? But what 
choice had I?” And bitterly he added, “You 
can not even do me the justice to perceive that 
I am not my own master.” 

“You are not the master of your own honor?” 

“No.” His voice rang out full and clear for 
the first time in the course of that interview. 
Instantly it was muted again as the explanation 
followed. But although muted, it was still 
full of dignity, and his tall figure seemed to 
- grow taller as he spoke. “My honor is my 
country’s. She disposes of it. Had I kept 
faith with you, I must have broken it with 
England. I was ordered to return to Charles 
Town. I have obeyed. That is all. For the 
rest, I have said that I am fighting for my life. 
So I am, that I may continue to devote that 
life to the service of my country. It is all that 
is left me to serve.” And very softly he added, 
“You made it so when you married Latimer.” 


O THE distraction which his earlier pleas had 

produced in her mind he added now by this 
touching apologia. Undecided she stood before 
him, while, deeming no doubt that he had said 
enough, he awaited with bowed head the 
decision which it was now hers to make. 

And then, suddenly, both became conscious 
of a brisk step approaching the door, a step 
which she knew for her husband’s, and which 
converted her distraction into panic. As in a 
dream she heard the nasal voice of the Quaker, 
Jonathan Neild, and yet the make-believe 
sentences he uttered were to remain graven on 
her memory when she could no longer recall 
the words in which he had said things of vital 
import. As he began to speak, he circled 
quickly and silently, so that his back should be 
turned to the door and he should not directly 
see it open. 

“And so, madam, thou’lt understand that . 
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I am anxious to be returning home to my 
plantation, and I am greatly exercised by all 
this godlessness hereabout which may have the 
effect of retarding me on my travels.” 

The door had opened, and Latimer, at gaze, 
stood under the lintel, but without surprise; 
for Middleton, uneasy under the responsibility. ’ 
thrust upon him by Mrs. Latimer’s action, had’ 
roused him and informed him of the situation, 
Myrtle, controlling herself by an_ effort, 


Sle ae ie “I sD ae 
a e . 
Secret of Ancient Da )§ | directly faced him. “Her companion, full con: 
scious now of his presence, yet able by virtue 
of the position he had taken up to feign not to 
“Now Q Tlousehold Art perceive it, droned steadily on, without having 
made the least perceptible halt. 


; oa ee ae : “At this season of the year the young plants 
Dyeing fabrics in vivid and permanent colors as tender and delicate as new-born children, 


was a carefully guarded and greatly prized — | require all a planter’s attention. Although I 
secret through many centuries. Royalty re- have done a good trade with friend Carey, yet 


: had I known how I should be delayed, I would 
served certain colors—purple and scarlet not have made this last journey. I should be 


especially—for its own use. Today—thanks on my plantation now to take advantage of the 


: first warm rains for the transplanting, or I may 
to New Improved RIT—the handiwork of | yet pay for the trade I have done by the loss of 


thousands of American women eclipses in a whole season’s crop. I tell thee, madam . . .” 


brilliance and permanency the efforts of the He half turned as he spoke. Out of the 
Fane d fold corner of his eye he caught sight of the open 
abric dyers or old. door as if for the first time. Abruptly he 

é ; . ae checked, and turned completely, so as to face 
All fabrics respond with equal certainty to this the man who stood there. He waited a 
modern guaranteed method of home-dyéing. moment, then— _ Ae 
It is such a sensible and economical way to ese Mace Le 6 Oe ae i 
give garments and household fabrics added “T am,” said Latimer. : 















month Iness. imple directi He came forward, leaving the door wide 
gnins yO) mscty oe Simple dre ceus behind him, He turned to his wife, speaking 
assure pleasing results in any of twenty-four | gently but none the less reprovingly. 


shades and fashion’s latest color combinations. “Myrtle, this was hardly prudent . . .” 
“Mr. Middleton told me only that Mr. 


Neild was here,” she found herself saying. “He 


Buy a I5c cake today at your nearest drug, department did not add that you had sent for him. So I 
or notion store. You will recognize the genuine by the imagined that perhaps he had brought some 

guarantee and the price (5c) printed on the box. message for me from my father.” 
+ Use White RIT to take the color out of fabrics, then The slight cloud cleared entirely from 
ae fast-dye or tint to suit any artistic fancy. | | Latimer’s brow. He smiled. “It is no great 
Z ' | matter, after all. But you knew that Mr. 


Neild was again in Charles Town?” 
“Not—not until Mr. Middleton brought 
word that he was here.” 


NEW IMPROVED or 
time of Joseph and hie Well, well, my dear. I think that you a 


\ £ locate Fast-Dyes or Tints | | leave us together now.” 
f pia int SOS She i And he went to hold the door for her. 


Committed thus to the perpetuation of her 
falsehood, and more deeply than ever enmeshed 
in its tangles, she passed out, bearing in her 
breast a heart of lead. 


What does (To be continued) 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 25) 


married, in the austere little church where 
my great-grandfather had worshipped, to a 
man whom I had known all my life—over 
the back of whose pew I had climbed, Sunday 
after Sunday, when as a very small child I had 
first sought to relieve the monotony of hour- 
long sermons; to whom a little later, at the age 
of six, I had written my first letter, made neces- 
sary by the horrible oversight on my part 
of having forgotten to thank him for ‘‘treating 
me” at the church fair; from whom, ten years 
later, I had received my first “grown-up” 
bouquet, in the shape of American beauty roses 
on my birthday. Certainly not a hasty ro- 
mance, but one which culminated in matri- 
mony about as soon as was possible considering 
my age—or, rather, the lack of it. 


Marriage 

And then, for thirteen years, my wandering 
ceased altogether. 

It is about these thirteen years that I wish 
especially to tell you, because they have been 
inaccurately described by others, to say the 
least. The house to which I went as a bride 
is not, as you can see by the pictures of it 
which I am sending you, either unattractive 
or uncomfortable; indeed, it is quite the op- 
posite; and I never suffered any “hardships” 
in it. But I did have to undergo a good deal 
of readjustment in taking up my new life. My 
mother had never lifted her finger to do any- 
thing useful, and she had brought me up in the 
same way. Entirely lacking in preparation, 
I was suddenly face to face with the fact that 
three meals a day must be prepared and served, 
rooms cleaned, clothes made, mended, and 
washed. I had never done any of these things 
myself, and I had never supervised any one 
else in the doing of them. It was necessary to 
learn to do both without delay. I had never 
stayed very long in any one place, I did not 
know the meaning of the word monotony, 
and it was necessary to settle down, and settle 
down hard. Needless to say, I had had no 
experience with children, and before I was 
twenty-one, I had two of them; a few years 
later a third put in an appearance. 

I had been used to having a “‘good time” in 
the usually accepted sense of the word—that 


', is, a gay time; and I had to adapt myself to a 


very quiet one. My husband was away much 
of the time—always half of every week, often 
more than that; and when he came home, 
tired out, it was to face a desk piled high with 
the mail which had accumulated during his 
absence, urgent farm problems which were 
awaiting his return to be settled. He had 
several business connections—a bank, a mill, 
and so on—and he was already launched on 
his political career. He served for seventeen 
years as selectman in our town, and was suc- 
cessively State Representative, State Senator, 
and Chairman of the State Excise Board. It 
was not possible for me to leave three small 
boys behind and go with him to the state 
capital, neither was it possible to move them 
constantly to and fro. The farm lies nearly 
two miles from the nearest village, and in 
winter, when the snow is piled several feet 
high in the driveways and the mercury hovers 
closely around zero, much visiting back and 
forth is not possible. There were weeks on 
end when no one entered our front door ex- 
cept the doctor—and he came with amazing 
frequency. 

As I look back on it, it seems to me that 
among us, we had everything in the way of a 
physical ailment that could possibly befall us 
except the bubonic plague! The children 
disproved the fond belief that contagious dis- 
eases flourish only in congested districts. 


' They had measles and mumps, chicken pox 


and whooping-cough, with all possible com- 
plications; they had their ears pierced and 
their tonsils and adenoids removed, and 
























culture and reserve, yet radiates 
hospitality. This we may well 


Genuine Mahogany furniture in 
a well designed room. 

The beauty of Genuine Ma- 
hhogany should never be hidden 
beneath an inappropriate opaque 
stain. A simple transparent fin- 
ish, that permits light to reach 
the wood and develop its depth 
of color naturally, assures an 
ever-increasing beauty with the 
passing years. 
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proud. We are Curtain Specialists. 


Our Home Economist has planned attrac- 
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delightful homes in America. Vanitie 


suggestions are not expensive ones, Our 
close contact with Curtain-making enables 
us to come upon novel effects before they 
are to be had in stores. Write us as to 
your needs for your whole house or for a 
single room. Give us an idea of the 
amount you can afford. 


We'll send you suggestions and samples 
free. Be forehanded. Write today. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
strange, mysterious growths taken from their 
throats and knees. Not to be outdone by 
them, I had several operations myself, of a 
far more serious character—there were sixteen 
of them in all, neatly divided among us. When 
my first baby was a few weeks old, I was nearly 
burned to death, and during the following 
summer, while I was nursing him, the burns, 
which were excruciatingly painful, had to be 
dressed twice a day. When the first epidemic 
of “flu” came, we all had it at once—my 
husband with pneumonia thrown in for full 
measure—with only one faithful maid to take 
care of us as best she could, the nearest doctor 
miles away, and no nurse available—for that 
epidemic came in war-time, as you may 
remember, and every doctor and nurse who 
could go to. France had gone. When Harry 
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dark room, suffering intensely, and perfectly 
well aware that the two nurses and three 
doctors who were with me felt very uncertain 
as to what the outcome of that suffering would 






long, and so dreadful, and so insidious, that 
the scars of it, as well as the scars of the burn 
to which I referred before, will last as long as 
T live. 
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My Life at Home 


I recently read a review of my new book, 
published in one of the big New York papers, 
which was favorable on the whole, but which 
said that my outlook on life was so invariably 
rosy that it became somewhat monotonous, 
though it was undoubtedly sincere—that I 
was unable to see the dark side of either events 
or persons, partly because I was constitution- 
ally happy, and partly because nothing had 
ever happened to me to make me otherwise. 
I read that review with mingled feelings of 
amusement and triumph. For though I have 
undoubtedly obtained a rosy outlook, I am 
ashamed to say that I did not always have it. 
I did not always have it in those early years 
of my marriage, as I read my morning mail—a 
letter from my mother in some bright European 
capital, full of chatter about pretty new dresses, 
and the latest operas, and lighted boulevards; 
a letter from my dearest friend, living in.a gay 
little city, going out to dinners and. dances 
every night with her husband. I looked out 
of my window at a blinding sheet of snow and 
realized that it would be days before I could 
leave my own piazza—and rebelled. I did 
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The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
a paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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nurses’ and doctors’ bills were eating into an 
income which under normal circumstances 





HE change to Better Brushes will 

banish many a “labor problem” from 
your home. And you'll appreciate the 
spare “change” it puts in your purse too. 
Better Brushes are sold for considerably 
less than you are asked to pay for other 
brushes of equal quality. 

Better Brushes include every imagina- 
ble kind of desirable brush. All are made 
from only the finest materials obtainable. 
They are sold only in the home. 


Wait for an early call from the Better 
Brush Representative in your community. 
He will bring an astonishing lot of bar- 
gains right to your door. 


BETTER 
BRUSHES 


Palmer, Massachusetts 


needs; that little luxuries would have to be 
given up, and then some of the less essential 
comforts, and then—what? I had no more 
help in the big house than was absolutely 
essential; I did part of the work regularly 
myself—when I was not flat on my back— 
and “‘filled in” with the other parts whenever 
it was necessary. I made my own clothes 
and the children’s, I often mended stockings 
and sewed on buttons sitting propped up in 
bed; I spent nothing on amusements; and still 
there was not enough to meet them . . . I 
did. not have it when, for months on end I 
did not get a night’s sleep because I was taking 
care of a sick child, wondering, some of those 
nights, with a clutching terror, whether, the 
next night, I would have him to take care of. 
I did not have it when I lay in bed for months 
on end myself—once for a whole year at a 
stretch—conscious not only of those bills piling 
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cents, Other Better 
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savings. 
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of precious hours of companionship with hus- 
band and children slipping past, lost forever, 
and still with no assurance of better health 
or greater prosperity ahead. It was only when 
that darkest hour of all came, the hour which, 
by a curious chance, was the greatest that had 
come to my husband—that of his inaugural— 
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was inaugurated Governor, I was lying in a — 


be. And the aftermath of that illness was so | 


not always have it when I realized how | 


should have been sufficient for all reasonable - 


up and those household duties neglected, but 


when I knew that I must “let go” altogether — 


, de 


+ 


or go on somehow, that I struggled back to 
health and happiness again, and learned to 
hang on, like grim death, to both. 

I do not present this’ part of the story as 
anything unusually hard; many women go 
through trials, both physical and financial, 
very much worse, and emerge much more 
successfully; but I do want to show you, so 
that you may not be discouraged in pursuing 
your own literary career, that the “luck” 
which surrounded my own first attempts con- 
sisted of a badly shattered constitution and 
absolutely no special educational training. 

And, at the same time, I have been telling 
you—though you probably have not been 
aware of it—how I “learned to write.” I 
learned to write standing beside my grand- 
mother—the first Frances Parkinson—before I 
could even read, when she taught me chapters 
and chapters of the Bible by heart, and gave 
me, as her everlasting legacy, a deep religious 
faith and at least a fair command of the Eng- 
lish language. I learned to write in a primly 
beautiful little city in Switzerland—and no less 
in the simple office of a mining-engineer in 
Colorado. I learned to write from a Jesuit priest 
whom I never saw but once, and who taught 
me, in the course of one long, wet afternoon 
spent in the library of a Californian college, more 
than my Latin teacher in Boston taught me 
in three successive winters. I learned to write 
from my eldest son when, woefully unprepared, 
I began to teach him myseli because there was 
no one else at hand to do it for me. I learned 
from working in the village library, and acting 
in the village dramatic club, and sewing in 
the village church-guild. In short, I learned as 
any one can learn who wishes to—from the 
persons with whom I was thrown, and the 
surroundings in which IT lived. These vary, 
of course, in every individual case, but the 
opportunities which they offer prove in the end 
surprisingly equal. Have you any idea, I 
wonder, how often I have envied you the 
chance—the “luck,” if you like—which you 
had and I didn’ t—regular, systematic school- 
ing; a college course; post-graduate work; 
and through it all an even routine of living 
and superb health? 


My Debt to the Valley 


But most of all, I am sure, I “learned to 
write? here in the Connecticut Valley, in 
those first thirteen years of my marriage, when 
I was not always successful in maintaining a 
“rosy outlook,” and which I now look back 
upon as the most valuable I could possibly 
have had to prepare me for writing or anything 
else. Hills and rivers, meadows and mountains, 
give largely of their serenity and strength to 
any one who will take the gifts they offer, and 

_they give even more in the long, undisturbed 
periods when they are white with snow and 
ice in the stillness of winter, or brown and gold 
with the peace and fulfillment of autumn, 
than when they are gay with the blues and 
greens of summer-time. In my case they gave 
me much more; they gave me the dearest 
friends I have on earth, and an unusually close 
communion with my own children. They 
gave me a hearthstone and an outlook and a 
shrine. They taught me the difference between 

_ true and false values; to hate scandal and to 

love sincerity. They gave me-time to think 
and read and pray. I learned how to write 
in their midst, because I learned how to live. 

I do not think I fully realized this until one 

evening not long ago when two friends were 
talking with me about an article which I had 
written and which they liked. One of them 
asked me how long it had taken me to write it. 

“Two evenings,” I said, after a moment’s 

consideration. 

“You are wrong,” the other friend said: “it 
took you more than thirty years. Your whole 
life went into the making of that article.” 


So much for the way I “learned to write” | 


—if, to a certain degree, I have learned—and 
the “luck” which attended the process. And 
now to answer your third question—how I 
actually began. Well, I actually began at 
the age of seven, when I wrote a pageant in 
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Tiles will outlast the house, never lose their fresh lustre, 7 
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twelve scenes—one for every month in the 
year—to be enacted in the large front hall of 
my mother’s house in Boston! The friend 
who was my co-star in this notable production 
kept the manuscript and showed it to me a 
few years ago, when the discussion as to 
whether ten-year-old Daisy Ashford could 
actually have written ‘“The Young Visiters” 
was at its height. The pageant is almost 
totally lacking in punctuation, and the spelling 
in it is considerably simplified, but both idea 
and action are perfectly coherent. 


In Print at Last 


From that time I went straight on. A few 
gems of thought—in verse—of decidedly 
belligerent nature, were published in the 
local weekly at the time of the Spanish War, 
when I was twelve. A few more—also in 
verse—of a more sentimental turn were 
written, and concealed with great care, a few 


years later. The natural shyness which I felt — 


about these was increased a good deal by the 
fact that my gay and pretty mother lived in 
constant dread that I might turn out a ‘‘blue- 
stocking,” and that my fiancé was of a dis- 
tinctly practical turn of mind and held firmly 
to the belief that authors almost invariably 
starved in garrets. I wrote with increasing 


frequency, but I stowed away what I wrote— . 


in bureau drawers, in the backs of old desks, 
between the pages of books that were never 
read. If I had been planning to rob a bank, 
or run off with somebody else’s husband, I 
could hardly have carried out my nefarious 
schemes with a guiltier conscience or a greater 
effort toward secrecy. 

And then fate, or providence, or whatever 
you choose to call it, took a hand. It ae 
does. 

The editor of a magazine published in New 
York wrote to me. It was not much of a 
magazine—a periodical financed by a group 
of wealthy women as a channel to give publicity 
to their pet propaganda during the war, printed 
on heavy, expensive paper, and issued at 
the cost of twelve dollars a year “to subscrib- 
ers only.” The editor did not write to me 
on account of my literary aspirations, of which, 
of course, he knew nothing; he wrote to me as 


| the wife of the Governor of New Hampshire, 


because he was writing to the wives of all 
the Governors, to ask them their opinion on 


the subject of war-time mourning. I found | 


his letter in a pile of miscellaneous correspon- 
dence waiting for me on my desk when I came 
home, very late and very tired, after gleaning 
the countryside all day and half the night 
for subscriptions to Liberty Bonds. I read 
it through without much interest. Then I 
tossed it into the scrap-basket and went 
to bed. 

But something—the aforementioned fate or 
providence, without doubt—made me get up 
again and fish it out. I turned the letter over 
and wrote on the back of it, in pencil, exactly 
what I thought, addressed a fresh envelope, 
and the next morning sent it off and promptly 
forgot all about it in the further pursuit: of 
Bonds, the observance of food conservation, 
the teaching of surgical dressings, and the 
knitting of khaki-colored sweaters, which in 
those days occupied most of my time. I 
could not afford to subscribe to the magazine 
in question, even if I had been invited to do 
so—a necessary preliminary with this unique 
publication. It was not until several weeks 
later that a Boston friend, who was making 
me a visit, recalled the incident to me. 

“T liked that little article of yours that was 
printed in the Chronicle, Frances,” she said 
casually. ‘‘The idea is taking, too. It’s a 
good one.” 

“What article?” I gasped. ‘What Chronicle? 
What idea?” ; 

She produced it. She was sufficiently 


“high-life,” you see, to be able to subscribe 


to the magazine, and she had brought her copy 










Make your living-room morelivablewith light 


By Emity ALEXANDER, Interior Decorator 





This page is the third of a series showing how the rooms of 
your home can be lighted most effectively and inexpensive- 
ly. Keep this page for reference and watch for the next, 


de is the season when your 
living-room is the center ofhome 
and social life. Give a thought to 
its lighting. 

For most living-rooms suffer 
in appearance and comfort from 
the lighting arrangements. Glare 
in some spots, black shadows in 
others, distort the furnishings and 
hurt the eye. Chairs must be 
moved; reading, sewing or card 
playing is accompanied by a feel- 
ing of discomfort. 

These are the faults of inflex- 
ible lighting and the use of the 
wrong lamps. In the modern liv- 
ing-room the ceiling fixture or 
side-wall brackets are supple- 
mented by generous use of port- 
ables—floor, table, desk and 




















TuHE Frosted MAZDA 
B Lamp. Reduces glare 
and shadow. It shouid 
be used to get the best 
lighting effect from 
ceiling fixtures and 
side-wall brackets. 

Thelampsshouldal- 
ways be shielded by 
giass, silk or parch- 
meni shades. 


bridge lamps. And the lamps in THIS is an exact reproduction by black shadows and the flexibility 
them (or “bulbs,” as they are etf- color photography of a section of a of the lighting arrangements. No 
livable living-room, made more liy- small part of the lighting effect is due 


roneously called) are of the types able by the free and correct use of to white lamps in the portables, and 
and sizes which give each its best Light. Note the restful and inviting frosted lamps—well shielded—in the 
lighting effect. atmosphere, the absence of glare and _ wall brackets, 
With from four to six port- ; 

ables, the decorative and utilita _ Every fixture or portable requires a par- 
tian qualities of electric light can ticular type and size of lamp to give it 
be fully realized. The light can be the best lighting effect. As a general rule, 
adjusted to any use. It can be put frosted lamps in ceiling fixtures and 
varied from a restful spot to gay Wall brackets, white lamps in portables, 
illumination for a party. And the and be sure that they are large enough 
portables themselves contribute © give sufficient light. 


an added decorative note. For the long evenings of winter, make 
The use of the right lamps, in — your living-room morelivable with Light. 

adequate sizes (“wattages”’), isas_ Properly used, it is an interior decorator 
important as the number of light so low in cost that no home need be THE Round Frosted MAzDA 
B Lamp. For ceiling fixtures 


sources. denied its pleasing and useful effects. and wall brackets of the 
candlestick type. 

The lamps should always 
be well shielded, 





Tue White MAzpA C Lamp. Use in adds to the general comfort. 
portables (such as table, floor, bridge and Note: In largeliving-rooms,the White 
desk lamps). It gives the best light for | Lamp is used in ceiling fixtures or wall 


reading, writing, card playing, etc.,and brackets to increase the quantity of light. Has Your Town STARTED A V Home Licutinc Contest? 








‘Brcin making your living- Ask your lighting company 

room more livable by putting or the Edison MazpA Lamp 
the right Mazpa* Lamps in Agent what additional out- 
your present fixtures. Your lets and portables would cost. 
lighting company or nearest You will be surprised to find 
Edison MazpaA Lamp Agent how inexpensive a modern 
will tell you exactly the proper lighting system is to install 
types and sizes (‘‘wattages’’). and to use. 


EDISON LaMp WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARRISON, N.J. 
*Mazpa—the mark of a research service 


DISON MAZDA LAMPS 
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Creating a new vogue in 


HIS shimmering lace-fabric of 

artificial silk has created a new 
vogue in curtaining. It is Scranton 
Lustre-Lace, acclaimed the smartest 
of all new window treatments. Look 
at the typical pattern illustrated. How 
gracefully it hangs in soft luxurious 
folds—gleaming even in the faintest 
light. The transparent airy weave 
suggests the skill of fairy looms. But 
Lustre-Lace is woven to endure. Hot 
sun or frequent tubbing will not 
harm it nor affect its color. 


SCRAN TO 


LUSTRE-CASEMENT 


LUSTRE-LACE 
FILET NETS 
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SLA pocespoarooer-O# 


Whatever your favorite color scheme 
may be, Lustre-Lace goes with it. 
L’Automne shade is pictured. Le 
Printemps in the popular silver-gray, 
and a gold and black combination are 
equally as beautiful. At most good 
stores you will find these and other 
Scranton fabrics appropriate for the 
windows in your home. ‘There are 
filet nets, shadow laces, novelty cur- 
tains, and colorful casement cloths of 
cotton or artificial silk. See them be- 
fore planning new decorations. 


LACE CURTAINS 
BEDSPREADS 





curtaining 


Curtain selection is made 
easy for you by this inter- 
esting booklet, “New Out- 
looks for Every Home.” 
Another valuable aid for 
the home decorator is the 
“Scranton Bedspreads” 
booklet. Mail coupon for 
them to-day, and if you 
have an unusual! curtaining 
problem write our Service 
Department about it. 
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THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 2-X, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me the free booklets, “New Out- 
looks for Every Home” and ‘Scranton Bed- 
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spreads,” | 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
with her. I read with astonishment the pages 
she spread out before me. The opinions of 
about forty persons, more or less well-known, 
were quoted under the general heading, “The 
Pride and Form of Mourning.” And wedged 


in between Laura E. Richards and Alice Stone 
Blackwell I found myself. 


“The custom of wearing black garments as 
a badge of sorrow is one so long and so firmly 
established that many persons find, for this 
very reason, that conventional mourning is 
an actual shield in times of grief. A woman 
plainly dressed in black is not urged at all 
times to take part in various activities and 
gaieties, and the sympathy of every one who 
meets her immediately goes out to her. Where- 
as a woman dressed in colors, though she may 
be im the deepest need of consolation, is con- 
stantly forced to explain her depression and 
apologize for her seclusion, as well as to 
explain her course of action in not showing a 
public mark of respect to her dead. 

“Aside from this fact—that mourning does 
often protect and console its wearer—it has 
very little to commendit. Itis very depressing, 
especially in its effect on children; it is expen- 
sive; it is heavy and unhealthful. 

“The pioneers of every new movement are 
obliged to endure criticism, and those who 
advocate abandoning crépe will not escape; 
but would it not be possible to adopt some 
form of decoration—a cross of distinctive 
shape, a little flag barred with black, or even 
a star—which combines the religious and 
patriotic sentiment—which all those who have 
lost some one dear to them through the war 
should be entitled to wear?” 


The Editor Writes Again 


“The next time that editor writes to you,” 
Elizabeth said when I told her how narrow 
an escape from oblivion this contribution had 
had, “don’t throw his letter in the scrap- 
basket.” 

“He probably won’t ever write to me again,” 
T answered. 

But he did. He wrote to me, before the 
publication of the magazine was finally 
abandoned, a good many times. The second 
time he again asked for an expression of opin- 
ion—on playing bridge in war-time—and 
again I found his letter late at night. It had 
lain unanswered several days, as I was away 
from home when it came, attending the 
launching of a wooden ship which I christened 
the “Haverhill.” As I read his letter, I 
noticed that my response must be in New York 
within two days, if it was to be included in 
his symposium. I went and woke up the hired 
man, and asked him if he would drive to 
Woodsville—seven miles away—with a letter 
to catch the express which left at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

“Gimme it,” he murmured drowsily, extend- 
ing his hand through the crack in the door 
which he had discreetly opened. 

“Tt isn’t written yet. But it will be, by the 
time you’re dressed.” 

This time the little article was not only 
published; it was copied. A fortnight after 
its appearance, a scathing satire on it ap- 
peared in The New Republic. Still a fortnight 
later, the Literary Digest reprinted it in full 
with some kindly words of praise. With 
profound bewilderment, I realized that a 
number of persons must have read what I had 
to say, some because they had liked it, and some 
because they had not; but anyhow, they had 
read it. I decided that if I could get into 
print when I did not mean to, I had better 
see what I could do when I did mean to. 

I had very little idea how to go about it. I 
had no encouragement at home; I had no 
literary acquaintances. I had not the vaguest 
idea how to approach an editor. But with the 
help of the hired man—the same hired man who 
had suffered himself to be sent to Woodsville— 
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Guarantee 


Since before the days of 
the Civil War this label, 
always printed in red, 
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Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 


Your 


attached to 


Pillow Cases 


It is your assurance of quality and satisfaction. 
If your dealer does not carry bed linen bearing 
this label write to us for samples. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Co. 
Mills at Biddeford, Maine 


EG ORTON NILIRECL 


£8 4NO 0 OREM 
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AGENTS! I'll pay you to sell these 
dresses. Write for my 
“Agent’s Plan” _ 
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Couke 


Does everything a kitchen 
boil meats, eggs; 
ing irons. 
sick room emergencies. 
Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ozs, 
or smoke, 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send 
York City, Dept. 180. 
guisher. Satisfaction 
money back, & 
offer lasts. 
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stove can do—fry, broil; 
heat soup, water, flat and curl- 
An absolute necessity for bedroom and 
Wonderful for travelers. 


25c to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., New 
: We will send, 
prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extin- 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

| I put together an old writing-machine which I 
| found in the attic—a wheezing, grinding, old 
| thing almost as big as a Ford—and began to 
| experiment on it. The ultimate result of these 
first experiments was a short article about my 
| grandmother, and with a good many palpita- 
tions I sent it off to the editor of our own little 
state magazine, the Granite Monthly, hoping 
for the best and fully expecting the worst. His 
prompt reply did much to obliterate the im- 
pression which I had somehow gained that an 
editor was a personage with a loud voice and 
a menacing manner, entirely surrounded by 
copious scrap-baskets, and safely hedged in by 
barbed wire through which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for a would-be author to 
climb. 


“My dear Mrs. Keyes,” he wrote: 

“Yours, with the article relative to your 
grandmother, Frances Parkinson, is just now 
received. I shall be glad to use the same in 
the next issue of the Granite Monthly not only 
because of its biographical and _ historical 
interest, but because of its literary excellence, 


| 1t being extremely well-written.” 
| 


My First Real Work 


From the time that letter came, not a single 
day passed that did not find me sometime, 
even if it were only for ten minutes, pounding 
away on the old typewriter—late at night, 
early in the morning, during children’s naps, 
between Liberty Loan drives. Some writers 
will tell you—and their opinion is borne out 
by their own experience—that the only way 
to begin is by attempting at once to penetrate 
to the large magazines. I must confess that I 
did nothing of the sort. I felt terribly sensi- 
tive and shy. The only way that I could seem 
to proceed was by writing simple little articles 
and verses on subjects with which I was 
familiar, and sending them where I thought 
they might have an even chance of a welcome. 
Most of the verses, both grave and gay, were 
about the war; one of them, called “The 
Soldier’s Wife,” was reprinted this last winter, 
on request from a number of its subscribers, 
by a periodical far more important than the 
one in which it first saw the light. Many of 
the articles were biographical and_ historical 
essays published in the Granite Monthly. 
Several years later, when George Washington 
University gave me my degree of Doctor of 
Letters, these articles counted more than 
anything else I had written—so the President 
told me—in determining my eligibility for it. 
The longest way round is very often the short- 
est way home, and the opinion which I have ~ 
always held, that it is better to take the path 
that opens, no matter how steep and winding 
it is, because it so often leads to the highway 
of heart’s desire, was considerably strengthened 
by these early experiences, 

And all the time I was getting a little less 
frightened, and a little more hopeful, and 
the thought of all those manuscripts which I 
had been hiding away became more insistent— 
especially the thought of a story, jotted down 
largely while I was nursing my third baby— 
a story whose scene was laid in a little village 
on the Connecticut River—the kind of village, 
though not the actual village, which I knew 
so well. At last, one day, during a brief visit 
to Boston, I summoned up enough courage 
to walk into a well-known publishing house 
and ask to be told how to achieve the mechan- 
ical process of submitting a book manuscript. 
An astonished but courteous clerk, after a 
slight delay, ushered me into the presence of 
one of the members of the firm, who regarded 
me with unconcealed amusement; but after a 
few minutes of conversation, during the course 
of which he gave me the information I sought, 
he suggested that I should send him the story 
when I had revised and typewritten it. 

That was the spring when my husband, 





Heat 


then Governor of New Hampshire, announced 
his candidacy for the Senate, and the wife of an 


official so placed has plenty to keep her busy 
without attempting to achieve a career hers:lf 
on the side, especially if she has three children. 
Moreover, though I was growing physically 
much better, there were still many days when 
I was not able to get up. But I loved to write, 
loved it so much—as I still do—that I could 
be completely happy at any time, and for any 
length of time, with a stubby pencil between 
my fingers and a ruled copybook “beneath 
them; and I had the real incentive of wanting 
to help the family in a financial sense, if I 
possibly could. Why do we hear so much about 
the evil that money does, and so little 
about the good? Why do we hear so 
much about grasping, material natures and so 
little about the talent which has gone to waste 
because it had nothing to spur it on? The 
most brilliant young woman I know will, I am 
very much afraid, never fulfil the destiny 
as a writer, which seems to me so easily within 
her grasp, because she has a large independent 
income upon which no inroads need to be 
made except to adorn and amuse herself. If 
those heavy doctors’ bills of which I spoke 
would have paid themselves, if politics had 
been as profitable as the persons who know 
nothing about it seem to imagine, if children’s 
educational advantages grew on trees, no mat- 


ter how much I loved to write, I doubt whethcr- 


I should have unearthed that story from its 
_ hiding-place that particular summer, and type- 
written it, by slow degrees, whenever I could 
snatch a few minutes to myself. It took me a 
long time—until early fall. But at last I 
fished it and sent it ofi—and ten days later 
came a skinny little letter, in a limp yellow 
envelope, telling me that it was accepted! 


My Pledge of Loyalty 

This letter did not reach me at night, as 
the ones from the editor of the Chronicle had 
done, but early one morning when [ was start- 
ing off to an all-day meeting of the County 
Grange, with a picnic lunch for noontime. 
It was not until early evening that I had a 
- moment to myself. Then I took the letter, and 
went out into one of our pine groves, and sat 
there, with it spread out in my lap, for a long 
time. JI knew—or, rather, I felt—that there 
was no longer any doubt that writing would 
be my trade for the rest of my life. But I felt 
that it was much more than a trade—it was 
a trust, a trust given to me by the people of the 
Connecticut Valley, who had made all my 
writing possible, but especially the writing 
of that story, “The Old Gray Homestead;” to 
the people everywhere else who might read 
whatever I might write. And I made a pledge, 
sitting there alone in the twilight, to myselfi— 
or to the valley—or perhaps it was to God—to 
do as well as I could with that trade and that 
trust—not as well as some one else could do, of 
course; not as well as I should like to do; not 
as well as I hoped to do sometime; but the 
very best I could; and therefore that I would 
never consciously write anything that was 
unkind or inaccurate; that I would never 
write carelessly, or hastily, or maliciously; 
without joy or without prayer .. . 

So,.in due time, the book came out, dedicated 
to “The farmers, and their mothers, wives 
and daughters, who have been my nearest 
neighbors and my best friends for the past 
fifteen years, and who have taught me to love 
the country and the people in it.” And that 
is how I ‘“‘began to write.”” How I went on is 
_ less important, and would take too long to 
tell you—at this time, anyhow; but I will 
answer your last question, ‘““How I came to 
write the Good Housekeeping Letters,” be- 
cause that story, too, like the others I have 
told you, harks back to the Connecticut Valley. 

It took a long time—that is, it took me a 
long time—before an editor asked me what 
I would like to do. I was not asked this 
question until I had done a good many things 
in the selection of which I had no voice, which 
is entirely as it should be. But at last some 
one did, and I answered him so quickly that 
he nearly fell over bLackward—because, you 
see, I had that answer ready and waiting: 


























Curtain Beauty At Little Cost 


ye can obtain charming cur- 
tain effects with even the 
simplest materials if you drape 
them on Bluebird Rods. And as 
these flat rods are inexpensive them- 
selves, curtain beauty is acquired 
with utmost economy. 


Single, double, triple, in rustless 
Satin Gold or White Enamel 
finishes, Bluebird Rods suit all 


curtains and woodwork. You 
attach the sturdy brackets quickly 
and put up or take curtains down 


instantly. They simplify every 
draping problem. 
Due to scientific, ornamental, 


stiffening ribs—an exclusive feature 
—‘‘Bluebirds” last for years with- 
out sagging. Made by H. L. Judd 
Go- nc; Ne ¥e : 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods or he 
will quickly get them for you. Ask him. 





FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 

















coffee shops. 


trained women and _ girls. 


opportunity. 


No previous experience 


Devt. C-2410 


High salaried positions open in tea rooms, motor inns, 
How to start a tea room of your own 


America, creating splendid opportunities for 
Earnings of 
$5,000 and upwards a year, fascinating work, 
quick success, are offered by this new field of 


necessary. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 





Managers, assistant managers, hostesses, quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
table directors, buyers, and other executives show you how to start your own tea room, or 
are needed in tremendous new field for put you in touch with desirable positions. 
women. The tea room industry is sweeping Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- 


some earnings in this wonderful new pro- 
fession. 

Free book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit,’ il- 
lustrates and describes your splendid oppor- 
tunities in this profitable profession, Write 


We for it today. 


ngton, D. C. 





Washi 


Your Health and the Children’s 


The following 6 pamphlets written by Dr. Wiley, Director of Goop 
Hovusexerrinc Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, offers 


authentic advice on the subjects in question. 


Sent postpaid for 


5c each and a stamped, addressed envelope. Check those you want— 
and include your name and address with remittance. 





OJ Increasing the Weight 
Food for Infants 














O Reducing the Weight 
The Feeding of Older Children 





0 Constipation Artificial 
O Diet in Pregnancy and 











Lactation [) Diet in Hyperacidity and Fermentation 


Goop HousekeeEpine Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

“T want to-write letters to my old friends, 
which women like them everywhere can read. 
I want to take my life just as I live it now, full 
of pleasure and opportunity, and useful and 
inspiring contacts with men and women who 
are doing big things, and tell them all about it. 
| The women I write to won’t be stupid or igno- 
rant—quite the contrary. They won’t neces- 
sarily be poor. But they’ll be women who 
aren’t very closely in touch with the events 
and the persons who interest them, and who 
would like to be. I know I can write for women 
like that—because that’s the kind of woman I 
used to be myself.” 

So the Editor said I might try—and I have! 
And that is why, when you tell me that the 
letters “sound real,” it makes me smile— 
because they are real! Prue and Mary, 
Elizabeth and Lois, and all the others are 
just as real as you are. When I mention 


Opens 


Drains; 


Drano keeps them 
ce -flowing...clean 


Drano ends forever that daily bother from 
clogged-up, sluggish drains. Just sprinkle a 






: 3 : : something they have said, or answer questions 
little into that lazy drain and watch it wake ® they have asked, I am quoting irons eaee 
up. For Drano bubbles, boils, scours—quickly i they have really written me. And the women 
dissolves grease, hair, lint, soap and other refuse, whom I don’t know, but who I hoped might 

: one d +t i also like the letters, write me, too—from all 
leaves pipes free-flowing and sanitary. i over the United States—from Europe—from 
And remember, Drano positively cannot harm porcelain, i China—from Labrador—from South America, 
paeielor pln hine i My desk is piled high all the time, and I am 

~ ; so glad of it—so glad to feel that from the 
There is nothing else like Drano—it’s new and patented. Keep a * i Connecticut Valley, and because of the Con- 
can on hand always. Use it regularly in bathroom, laundry, Sprinkle a little necticut Valley, I can reach out to them always, 
kitchen—wherever there are drains. It will save plumber biils, eae wherever they may be. 
delays and bother. in al few. minutes Always affectionately yours, 

: drain will be flow- Vhe . 

Your grocer, druggist or hardware dealer can supply you. If not, ing free. Orr. 02h Porhuurgsarc Keg QR 

send 25c for a full size can. The Drackett i 


Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Million Women Get 


a 
_ : 
i Acquainted 
i. (Continued from page 36) 


Eine MARK RUC a settled back in the little, gilt ballroom chair 


J ° she saw scattered here and there in the audience 
Drai 5 a number of women noticeably foreign. A sari- 
CANS ens ns draped lady from India sat in the balcony, a 


few Japanese and Chinese women attracted an 
attention which their exquisite poise accepted 
2 5 yet ignored, Europeans in larger numbers sat 
in places of honor—English ladies of title, the 
‘ oe — = || firstishe hadieverseen. 

, “The Countess of Portsmouth,” her neighbor 
informed her, “while the beautiful, brown-eyed 
girl is the Countess Bernadotte, a niece of the — 
King of Sweden.” 

The lady from Spring Valley gazed about, 
wide-eyed. 

“The others are from Norway and Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Austria, Germany, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, Esthonia, and 
and Mexico. They are here because the Com- 
mittee of the World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association is meeting in the United States 
for the first time, and they are sent as dele- 
gates. Their meeting isn’t until next week, 
but they came early to attend our Convention. 
The attractive woman with pearl earrings and 
the Parisian clothes over there is Lady Glad- 
stone. She is to speak on Monday night. She 
looks very young to have done so much im- 
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Unlimited quantities of hot water through- to them—one fire to heat both the home and peLraub work, ee enet , The tell, 

out the entire heating season at practically all the hot water necessary to meet any de- granite-like woman with the eautiful CAP Ea 
no cost. That’s the story of Excelso. Utilizes mand, any time. sion is Froken Loimoirante from Finland.” 


furnace and boiler heat that ordinarily All over the audience there was a flutter as 


Save fuel, save worry, have your heating 


escapes unused. plant do doable iduiyo install Barolo: the guests from abroad were pointed out. 
Over 150,000 Excelso owners have been and eliminate domestic hot water fuel bills To many women in the Convention foreigners 
quick to appreciate the saving this means for years to come. had existed chiefly as people to perform the 


menial tasks of life—to them they were beings 
of an inferior clay. So when, throughout the 
Convention, foreign women presented a pano- 
Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. ramic view of the women of their nations in 
534; Bedelensmiae! ButfaleuNay new and colorful ways, a straining and stretch- 


ing of the international perceptions of Ameri- 

= CEL: O WATER can women began to take place. It is one 
thing to go out to seek the world—then one 

2 (CELS et EATERS is prepared to meet strange people, to see new 
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Write for complete details, 
naming type of heating plant. 





. sights; but to have the world suddenly sit 
down on the doorstep of one’s mind is quite 
another matter. To many women listening to 
the brilliant address given by a slip of a Chinese 
girl, or to the scintillating eloquence of a 
Mexican woman, there came for the first time 
a glimmer of appreciation of women of races 
other than their own—a new conception that 
race and color after all may have little to do 
with qualities of mind and spirit. Certainly 
the citadel of American superiority was per- 
sistently stormed in this Convention, but 
whether it was permanently undermined re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. 

When the delegate from Esthonia was in- 
troduced, every one was astonished to find 
she was like any other attractive young 
woman. Before the Convention many of them 
hadn’t known whether Esthonia was the name 
of a patent medicine or a new star. To find it 
was a country with a flourishing Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which was 
interpreted as a house of friendship where 
antagonistic racial groups met and worked 
together in harmony, set in motion new 
thoughts and ideas that almost painfully en- 
larged the mental horizons of the women 
present. 

The delegate from Spring Valley leaned back 
with a sigh. “TI declare,’”’ she said solemnly 
to her neighbor, “I never thought of foreigners 
like that. We don’t have many of them out 
our way, and I guess we don’t treat those we 
have any too well. There’s a colony of Swedes 
in one end of our county. We don’t have any 
more to do with them than we have to. We’ve 
never asked their girls to join our ‘Y.’”” She 
looked thoughtful. . 


The Scope of the “YY” 


As the days went on and the Convention got 
under way, many to whom the Young Women’s 
Christian Association had been in their towns 
and villages only a Bible class, or a boarding 
home where working girls could be decently 
housed for a small sum, made a discovery. 
They found that the Young Women’s Christian 
Association had not only become a world or- 
ganization embracing forty countries and a 
million members, but that it was using its 
power as an international movement to achieve 
better industrial and social conditions for 
women all over the world. To some it came as 
a shock that the National Association of the 
United States was not only interested in girls 
after working hours, but felt itself responsible 
-, for a well-defined legislative program emphasiz- 

ing those pieces of legislation affecting particu- 
larly the welfare of women and children. 
Support of a minimum wage law in the states 
where it had been advocated, constant work to 
abolish child labor, work for specific laws to 
remove legal discriminations against women 
as opposed to a blanket amendment for this 
purpose which might invalidate all protective 
legislation thus far accomplished for women, 
were prominent as a part of the legislative re- 
port. Though the legislative program was 
challenged by a small group in the Convention, 
it was triumphantly carried through by the 
majority. It was equally astonishing to many, 
though not so much of a shock, to find from 
the reports and speeches given that the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of today sees 
itself as an educational force in the life of 
women. The old idea of education in the ‘““Y” 
had been to offer a few classes in millinery, 
dressmaking, and Bible. Though these classes 
and many new ones were still being offered, 
it was discovered that the Association was 
thinking of education in broader terms; that 
it saw all activities in a girl’s life—camps, 
hikes, committee work, basket-ball, dancing, 
study classes, work, as having educational 
value—but that the real test lay in whether 
they contributed to a girl’s total success in 
living. They heard that the ‘Y” believed it 
had a responsibility to help women to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions of 
modern life and to set free those creative 
' powers through which women can make their 
contribution to the life of their times. 








This time you are going to buy the roast-# 


er which you should have had long ago 
—the particular roaster which suits your 
particular needs. And, since it’s to be a 
Viko roaster— which won’t wear out for 
years — you are going to choose with 
special care. 


Which shall it be—oval, round or ob- 
long? Small or large? Let your own 
judgment dictate the style and your 
oven the size. The complete Viko line 
—you can get everything in VIKO—con- 
tains the very roaster to serve you best. 











Whichever you buy, your roaster will 
be economically priced. Viko always is. 
But Viko utensils are so well made—so 
generously made—of thick, hard, pure 
aluminum that they also bring you that 
ultimate economy which it takes years 
to measure. 


Shouldn’t you like to know Viko Alu- 
minum better? Our Miniature Catalog 
No. A5 — yours for a post card request 
—will tell you about it. 


To make selection easier, many good stores now 
have Viko display stands with comprehensive 
exhibits of fine Viko utensils. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 








Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 

for years. Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. 
— Medium size $2.50, postage paid. 
Canadian 50c extra. See 

dealers or ask for folder. 

THE PERFECTION 


DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ing the greatest sale in our 24 
years’ history. Cash or easy 
payments—terms as low as $3 
monthly. Money-back guaran- 
tee. 24-hour shipments. 80 days’ 


















Brighten your kitchen— 
Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 
Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitable stock size, curriage collect, by 
freight or express, please specify which. 
Special price for tops larger than 28 x 43 or 
26 x 47. 
Drop into: place Th E 1 Prod ts C 
over old table top ie ae roducts Oo. 
* 545 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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Individual 


O one piece of furniture adds so 
much to the character and individu- 
ality of a room as does the table. 


You will find Kiel Tables distinctively in- 
dividual in design and character. They are 
inspired by the finest examples of the best 
periods, sculptured in selected woods by 
skilled craftsmen, and finished in a man- 
ner that will add fresh charm and dignity 
to your home. Kiel Tables, attractively 
priced, are on display at the better stores. 
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A handsome booklet “ True Masterpieces’, 
filled with suggestions on home furnishment 
and illustrated with interiors from anumber of 
America’s finest homes, will be sent on request. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. 4-C, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You can make # 
this lovely 
dress 
in an hour! 


17 New Designs 
Only 25c for All 


AMAZING new plan by 
which you can cut out and 
make a lovely dress com- 
plete in 60 minutes. Sew- 
ing experience unneces- 
sary. No pattern required. 
Step-by-step directions for 
making not merely one, 
but 17 different ‘One 
Hour Dresses.”’ All in the 
16-page book sent post- 
paid for only 25c. 
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ALBRECHTS 


DVANCED FUR 
Style Book For 1925 


SENT FREE 


It contains descriptions and entrancing illustrations of 
live models wearing advanced Paris Fur Style Creations. 
A book to delight fashion lovers—assures every woman of 
buying not only latest style, finest quality, but astonishing 
values. It shows how to judge quality—workmanship— 
explains wearing qualities of Furs. 


70th Anniversary Sale 
Closes October 20th 


For 69 years fashion leaders have depended on Albrecht 
for fur style and quality. Albrecht’s Catalog—better, 
more beautiful than ever—is ready. To buy furs without 
having the money-saving facts in this book is unwise. It 
is free! Get your copy now—send coupon today. Address 


to E. Albrecht & Son, 400 W. Minn. St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


FOUNDED See 
1855 
BUY REGISTERED FURS —Be sure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 
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sigh as the last girl sat down. 





A Million Women Get 
Acquainted 


Every sign indicated that the day of the con- 
trol of the national movement by its older 
membership was steadily on the wane. Every- 
where the younger members were in evidence. 
When the main Convention was not in session, 
the membership groups—students, business 
women, and industrial girls—had been holding 
separate assemblies to shape their own plans 
and policies. One whole afternoon of the main 
Convention was given over to these groups. 
It was one of the most interesting and alive 
sessions of the Convention. The three main 
sections of seats were occupied by the younger 
members. These friendly young people—for 
the girls conferred with one another in simple, 
natural fashion, apparently oblivious of any 
differences of color or social position—might 
be said to symbolize the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of today and to point 
the way toward a new working out of class 
and social relationships. When students and 
factory girls are forming groups to study the 
problems of modern industrial life, when black 
and white students are uniting to discuss 
racial problems, when industrial girls are 
frankly facing their antagonism to the foreign- 
born and colored girl in industry, the older 
generations begin to realize that time-honored 
traditions and stock answers to these old ques- 
tions are not satisfying young people, and that 
they must be left free to find their own honest 
answers to their own honest inquiries. 

As each girl spoke—and until she was an- 
nounced no one was able to tell from her ap- 
pearance whether she was student or industrial 
worker—she brought in terms of her own group 
the need that was being felt for racial under- 
standing and international cooperation. Since 
they had all arrived at their decisions sepa- 
rately, the recommendations were an amazing 
expression of the thinking which young people 
are doing today regardless of education or ad- 
vantages of wealth and social position. It 
was the unity of their desires which struck the 
observer, a concrete expression of the spiritual 
fellowship of youth. 


The Problems of Foreigners 


One student, a North American Indian, 
told of the sting of racial discrimination which 
she herself had felt, for, she said, in the uni- 
versity which she had attended she had been 
classed as a foreigner. The gleam of humor 
that lighted up the eyes of this stalwart repre- 
sentative of the original American race found 
a quick response in the readiness of the audi- 
ence to laugh at itself for such a typically 
American blunder. 

Industrial women told of the numbers of 
foreign-born girls in industry—of their working 
together in the same factories with acute racial 
barriers separating them. A vividly beautiful 
Syrian girl, a silk weaver, told with great 
naiveté and humor of the way in which she 
had been treated as a foreigner and of how she 
in turn, as soon as she could speak English 
and discard her native language, treated the 
other foreign-speaking girls with contempt. 
Her plea was that the foreign-born girl should 
not be ashamed of her native language, and 
that the American girl should, by her friend- 
liness, help the stranger to learn a new language 
and new ways. 

The delegate from Spring Valley heaved a 
Her eyes were 
full of tears. “T’ll trust them, won’t you?” 
she said to the woman next her. - “Why 
should we be afraid? They'll find a way 
out that we haven’t found. Yes, I’ll trust 
them.” 

In the discussion on the basis of membership, 
it was again the needs of girls which had 
precipitated it. From the time the Young 
Women’s Christian Association had become a 
national movement in 1906, only those women 
and girls could hold office or vote who belonged 
to churches eligible to membership in the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America. This meant that Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, Christian Scientists, Roman and Greek 
Catholics, Armenian Christians, and others, 
while allowed to participate in the privileges 
of the local Associations, could not hold office 
or have any voice in shaping the policies of the 
local or national movement. 

A feeling had been growing throughout the 
country that to serve best the needs of women 
and girls of today, another basis of member- 
ship must be offered. Presented four years ago 
by a group of New England Associations, the 
matter had been carefully studied by a com- 
mission representing all parts and all groups of 
the United States. The Commission, having 
completed its study, recommended to the 
Convention that those associations not satis- 
fied with a church membership basis should be 
permitted to use an alternate basis, which 
would allow a girl to become a voting member 
by making the following declaration: 

“T desire to enter the Christian fellowship 
‘of the Association. I will loyally endeavor to 
upheld the purpose in my own life and through 
my membership in the Association.” 

It was evident at once in the Convention 
that this point of view had heavy backing, but 
in a way perhaps never equaled in a convention 
of the same size every delegate who had con- 
victions on the subject was given a chance to 
speak. Considering the fact that the “Y” in 
the Association name is supposed to stand for 
young women, it was interesting to see the 
number of gray-haired women who spoke for 
and against the change. Fear lest the move- 
ment should “lose its Christian purpose, fear 
lest the unity and fellowship of the Association 
would be lost by admitting into its councils 
women of different religious beliefs, were the 
‘chief reasons advanced by the defenders of the 
old order. : 


A Membership Pledge 


The protagonists brought out the points that 
though Armenian and Greek Catholics had no 
voting privileges in the Association, they were 
in reality much older Christian groups than 
our American Protestant denominations; that 
girls who could be full members of the Asso- 
ciations in Europe found upon coming to 
America that their religious affiliations ex- 
cluded them from voting membership in the 
Associations in the United States; that the 
growing movement for community churches in 
the United States, which can not be affiliated 
with the Federal Council, will mean a growing 
number of women and girls who can not be 
voting members of the Association. 

Perhaps the strongest speech made for the 
change in basis, certainly it was the most mov- 
ing one, was made by a colored woman. “I 
come from a race which has always known 
discrimination,” she said, ‘‘and because I know 
the bitterness and hurt of that discrimination, 
I want to urge that in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association we remove any obstacle, 
any barrier, which can make any one feel 
shut out.” 

To those who feared that the control of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association would 
pass out of Protestant hands, it was pointed 
out that three-fourths of the boards of directors 
and three-fourths of the delegates to Con- 
ventions must still be members of Protestant 
Evangelical Churches. 

A rather amazing lack of animosity char- 
acterized the discussion when one remembers 


the bitterness of religious discussions in the ° 


United States at the present time. When the 
discussion finally closed, there were still many 
who were willing to speak for the amendment, 
and not one left who had anything further to 
say against it. The last gun was fired, and in 
an overwhelming vote the amendment was 
carried. 
Ratification of this act has to take place in 
_the next Convention two years hence, before 
the amendment finally becomes an active part 
of the constitution of the Young Women’s 
_ Christian Association, but the feeling seemed 
_to be that the real struggle was over and the 
victory won. In the opinion of many observers 








Do you have 


compliments 


on your complexion? 





S YOUR color so fresh and clear, your 
.] skin so soft and youthful that people 
just can’t help admiring your good 
looks? ... You like to have your 
friends tell you how pretty you ate. You 
will have some new compliments coming 
to you when you use Armand Cold Cream 
Powder. There is in it a touch of cold 
cream that keeps the powder in place. 
Exquisitely soft and fine, delicately fra- 
gtant, Armand is the only genuine Cold 
Cream Powder. There is nothing like it. 
Armand created it with a magic bit of 
cold cream as its base. In White, Pink, 
Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural and the 
new Armand Flame (double brunette). 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER. 
In-The > PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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No matter where purchased, if any Armand 
product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. 


foltday School Course 
in 2 Years Fa 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and thirty- 
six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-787. Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 








You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
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> Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including 
% the "Creed of Beauty.” 





Priced $1.00 a box everywhere—and 
you can buy no better powder anywhere. 


An amazing introductory offer! Armand 
has arranged a special Week-end Package, 
specially designed for travelers’ conve- 
nience with samples generous enough for 
use Over a week-end.- It includes the 
famous Cold Cream Powder and three 
other Powders, all in practical metal 
purse boxes; tubes of Cold Cream and 
Vanishing Cream; a box of Cold Cream 
Rouge with puff; Mimosa Soap, and the 
“Creed of Beauty’? booklet. Send for 
yours to-day. Address, Armand — Des 
Moines. In Canada address, Armand, 
Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 
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Engraved INVITAIIONS and 

ANNOUNCEMENTS-- VISITING CARDS 

Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 

tion. Direct from the nation’s cap- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. 
HAUSLER & CO. Dept. B 
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Women 7 . 


An Lasy Way To Make Money 


Hundreds of men and women are making $2.00 
to $5.00 an hour spare time, up to $15.00 a day 
~» full time introducing the famous Guaran- 
\. teed World’s Star Hosiery and Un- 
\ derwear—a complete family line sold 
direct from mill at amazingly low prices. 
You can do as well. Start right away 
{ in your own locality, Profits begin at 
once. Nocapital required. Nodeliveries 
—no collectionsto make. An easy,pleas- 
ant, profitable business of your own. 
New Plan Makes success certain. No ex- 
L. perience needed. We furnish 
everything tomake you successful. Nocharge 
\ for territory. Write quick for Free Offer. 
\ World’s Star Knitting Co. 
540 Lake Street Bay City, Mich, 
(Established 29 years) 
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g Beautiful and useful 
yy For Men or Women 
Short when closed. Ful) 
ei size In operation. Write 
'e_ for descriptive catalog 
U. S. Victor Fountain Pen Co. 

109 Lafayette Street 

New York City 
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Cantilever Shoes 


Make Walking a 
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fortable shoe. 


Feet that have been weakened by muscle- 
restricting, rigid shoes will react quickly to 
the wonderful freedom of Cantilevers. The 
muscles, whose duty is to hold the twenty- 
six small bones of each foot in arched for- 
mation, gain new strength. Weak 
feet are corrected; flat feet prevented. 
You gain the satisfaction of com- 
fortable, springy feet that seem to 
carry you along of their own free 
will. Best of all, you are able to 
accomplish more, without fatigue, 


and you gain in health. 





UT where the blue is spread above 
autumn’s red and gold, there's a 
glow of health for your cheeks 
and a glorious sense of well-being 

as you swing along on buoyant feet. It is 

fun to walk in Cantilever Shoes. Weary 
feet respond to the easy action of the flex- 
ible Cantilever arch. Your feet are alive. 


The Cantilever Shoe follows nature's plan. 
Not only is it naturally shaped—it is flex- 
ible, like your foot. The arch muscles can 
exercise with every step. You enjoy real 
foot freedom in the flexibility of this com- 
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an interesting variety of pumps in two- 





Shoe 


strap and three-strap designs for afternoon 
or evening, also a new ‘“‘step-in’’ pump that 
is very good looking. 

Cantilever Shoes are inexpensive. High 
quality leathers insure long wear and 
moderate prices make them easy on 
your pocketbook. If you do not find 
a dealer in the pao list below, 
write the manu 
Burt Co., 422 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and they will send 
you the address of a conveniently 
located Cantilever store, 


antilever 


acturers, Morse & 


Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Akron—I1 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany —Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Adantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (2nd floor) 
Bangor —John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley —The Booterie 
Binghamtoo—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham — 219 North 19th St, 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St, 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St, (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn —516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bidg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main Sc. (above Chippewa St.) 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

162 N. State St. (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
Chicago— 1050 Leland (near Broadway 

6410 Cottage Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland —1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg 
Des Moines—W. L, White Shoe Co 
Detroit—4l E, Adams Ave 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth —258 North Broad St. 
Elmira —C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—W er Co., 910 State St. 
ore Bootery 
3rd St. (near Main 
sheimer Co. 
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4d St. (Second floor) 
« Church Sts 
‘s, 21 Washington Sq 
Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 
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Houston —205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-DiehI 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) 


Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave 

Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 

Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 

ence Shoe Co. 

Lewiston —Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 

Lexington, Ky,—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 

Lincoin—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Cal.—5306 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg 

Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Madison—Family Shoe Store 

Memphis—28 No. Second St. 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis —25 Eighth St. South 

Montreal—Keefer Bldg. (St. Catherine, W.) 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J, Rice & Co. 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford —720 Pleasant St. 

Newburgh—G, A, C. Van Beuren 

New Haven—153 Court St, (2nd floor) 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 

New Reena eA are’s bi 
ae {14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 

New York—| 950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

Oakland—516-15¢h St. (opp. City Hall) 

Oklahoma City—Fezler's Boot Shop 

Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave, (at Erie Depot) 

Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 

Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittsfield —Wm, Fahey, 234 North St. 


Agencies in 443 other cities 
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Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sygle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co, 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P.O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Blidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co, 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L, Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSaile & Koch Co. 
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this liberality of judgment points the way to a 
new era of usefulness of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to the women and girls 
of the United States. 

The delegate from Spring Valley had fol- 
lowed the discussion intently. “I declare,” 
she said, “I don’t know what they’ll say to me 
when I go home to Spring Valley. I came here 
to vote against this basis amendment, and here 
I voted for it. We thought it was letting down 
the bars, but I guess if the women back home 
heard all this talking, they’d change their 
minds, too. There’s a woman in our town,” 
she went on, “who is a Universalist, and she’s 
a good woman, too—none of us can deny that 
—and she’s interested in girls, but we’ve never 
let her have a look-in on the ‘Y.’ I guess we 
thought she’d contaminate us. Did you hear 
that lady say she was a Presbyterian but she 
knew Unitarians whose boots she wasn’t fit to 
black? Well, I guess that’s the way I feel 
about this woman in our town. But I’ll have 
to do a lot of explaining.” She leaned back in 
a deep study. 

We are growing accustomed to having a 
woman’s convention express its belief in in- 
ternational cooperation, but it is new when 
that expression comes as a result of experience. 
The observer in this convention was acutely 
conscious that experiments in interracial and 
international cooperation had been actually 
taking place within the Young Women’s 
Christian Association for a number of years. 
The work in foreign countries had demon- 
strated the ability of women to rise above 
national and racial differences. In the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States women of different races, degrees of 
education, wealth and social advantages had, 
in their work together for a common cause, 
learned how to appreciate the contributions of 
one another, and a common respect and friend- 
liness had resulted. Therefore, the Convention 
felt qualified to speak out of its experience on 
international questions. It was a realization 
of this experience, perhaps, which made the 
delegates on the last day of the Convention 
pledge themselves to work for the League of 
Nations as a further possible step towards 
world cooperation. It was not emotional, not 
casual—it seemed to be a’ conviction that the 
Young Women’s Christian Association out of 
its experience as a world movement might 
have some wisdom to contribute to this con- 
troversial question. 
back to the various corners of the United 


States through these 3000 women, it will be 


interesting to follow what happens. 


Going Home 

As the visitors, weary beyond expression 
from seeing New York by night and Conven- 
tion by day, validated their tickets for their 
journeys back to waiting factories, offices, and 
kitchens, the delegate from Spring Valley stood 
in the Pennsylvania Station and watched them, 
guarding meanwhile various boxes and suit- 
cases for absentee owners. 
thing in her kind, whimsical face that at- 
tracted the attention of a woman standing 
near her. She edged a little nearer. 

“The *Y’ Convention?” she asked, nodding 
towards the scurrying crowd of girls and 
women. 

“Yes,” answered the woman from Spring 
Valley. “Going home—poorer and wiser. 
We're carrying back new clothes and new ways 
of doing our hair. We’ve seen New York— 
most of us for the first and only time in our 
lives. We’re dog-tired, but we’re happy. And 
I guess we’re carrying back something more 
than new possessions.” She nodded toward 
the various boxes. ‘“We’ve got something new 
in our heads—something’ new to think about. 
I guess when I am in my hot, stuffy kitchen 
this summer, it will help some to think of 
women everywhere, in every country, looking 


‘after their families just as Iam doing. I never 
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thought of them before, wrestling with the 
same problems that I have. And those girls in 
the factories—they have something new to 
think about, all the strange countries they’ve 
heard of—China, and India and Japan— 
where girls work in factories, too, getting the 
silk and cotton ready! And I guess we’re all 
going back with different ideas about foreign 
people, now that we’ve met some of them. 
Perhaps we'll treat them better.” 

The stranger watched them with interest as 
they picked up their bags and worked their 
way slowly toward the gate. The delegate 
from Spring Valley turned and smiled—then 
lost herself in the crowd of girls. The Con- 
vention was over. 

After a day’s rest from the Convention the 
foreign guests boarded a special train and set 
forth for Washington, where the Committee 
of the World’s Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation was to meet. This meeting is held 
every two years, each time in a different 
country. Until this year the sessions had al- 
ways taken place in Europe, so the decision to 
meet in the United States was a great innova- 
tion. Ninety-two delegates from thirty-two 
countries made up this small, executive group. 
The Honorable Mrs. Montagu Waldegrave, a 
distinguished-looking woman of great charm, 
presided as President of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The Countess 
of Portsmouth, the treasurer of the World’s 
Movement, Lady Gladstone, Mrs. Luxmore, 
Miss Picton-Turberville, the great advocate 
for women ministers in Great Britain and a 
labor candidate for Parliament, were among 
other English women present. A number of 
women from India, China, Japan, Korea, and 
the Philippines added to the cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere by their beautiful and picturesque 
national costumes. Other groups were equally 
attractive: the North Europe women from 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Denmark— 
calm, blonde, intelligent; Esthonians, Latvians, 
and Czechs from those small new republics; 
delegates from Italy, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Mexico; German speaking women from 
Austria and Germany. The smallness of the 
group perhaps made its cosmopolitan char- 
acter more noticeable. 


The World’s Y. W. C. A. 


"Official and social Washington united to pay 
honor to the distinguished guests. On the day 
of their arrival they were received by the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, while drives, teas, 
dinners, and sight-seeing formed a daily pro- 
gram for their leisure hours. 

The leisurely atmosphere of the meeting was 
new to the American members of the com- 
mittee. Whole afternoons were given to seeing 
Washington, and no matter how great the 
pressure, time was always taken for afternoon 
tea. But many long, hard hours each day 
were given to consideration of problems which 
faced every country present, and in spite of 
the leisure—perhaps because of it—much im- 
portant work was accomplished. 

Among the pressing questions were those of 
migration and industry, and a policy to be 
decided concerning the rendering of opinions 
upon moral questions affecting the welfare of 
women on an international scale. It was felt 
that the activity of the humanitarian work of 
the League of Nations would indicate that such 
opinions might be increasingly asked for. After 
much discussion authority was conferred upon 
the World’s Executive Committee to render 
such opinions as were requested except in 
cases where it might embarrass some National 
Association. In those cases that National 
Association was to be consulted. 

The migtation work carried on by the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
in the ports of Europe and the United States 
was formally discontinued and handed over to 
a newly organized International Migration 
Service Bureau with Lady Gladstone of Great 
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Britain as chairman. The human aspects of 
migration, in handling which the Young 
Women’s Christian Association had developed 
a technique new in social service work, had 
grown under Association tutelage so rapidly 
that it was felt it could be more effectively 
handled by a separate organization. The 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, 
however, will continue to cooperate and is 
transferring its workers and knowledge to the 
new agency which will work for men as well as 
for women migrants. Perhaps no piece of work 
ever undertaken by a woman’s organization 
has brought more immediate results in terms 
of human happiness than this case work car- 
ried on through the Young Women’s Christian 
Association migration service. Lovers united, 
families restored to fathers, girls saved from 
unimaginable pitfalls, because some one took 
time to make proper investigation—all these 
by hundreds are commonplaces in the work of 
the Migration Service. 

The discussions most far-reaching perhaps 
in their effects upon women and children were 
those centering around industrial work and 
the policy of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association toward such matters. 
Studies covering three years had been made of 
industrial conditions in the Far East, where the 
Oriental woman has only recently left the work 
of the home and field to enter the modern 
factory. With little legislation to protect 
women and children in Japan and India, and 
none at all in China, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association feels it has a great re- 
sponsibility to try to prevent from recurring 
in the East the kind of mistakes which have 
stained the pages of industrial history in West- 
ern countries. Women who had watched the 
coming of Western industrialism to China told 
of women working fourteen and fifteen hours & 
day, their babies playing and sleeping in the 
dust and lint of the cotton mills; they told of 
little children of eight and younger who made 
matches or washed cocoons, working twelve 
hours, often on night shifts. The fact was 
brought out that Western capital is as largely 
responsible for these conditions as Chinese 
management, and that only an international 
attack upon the problem can be in any way 
effective. It was decided to lay emphasis upon 
the rousing of public conscience in both hemi- 
spheres, while active work to secure protective 
legislation in the Oriental countries is going on 
under the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and other Christian agencies. 


International Sisterhood 


Perhaps the outstanding impression made 
by this committee meeting upon the American 
women present was a sense that the interna- 
tional thinking of which philosophers vaguely 
talk was actually taking place in their presence. 
When within the space of a half-hour women 
from ten or twelve different countries have 
spoken on the same question, one loses forever 
the feeling that the Anglo-Saxon point of view 
is assuredly the right one. When nations, out 
of this common thinking, were willing to merge 
their differences and accept compromises be- 
cause they were seen to be best for the whole 
group, one knew that we were standing on the 
threshold of a new era. When Korea asked 
for an Association of her own separate from 
Japan, a plan contrary to the present policy, 
Japan with exquisitely fine feelings was the 
first to move the granting of the request. And 
when, at the special communion arranged in 
Old Christ Church in Alexandria that the 
foreign guests might attend a service in the 
church where George Washington had wor- 
shipped, the French and German delegates 
coming by chance from opposite sides of the 
church met and knelt to take communion to- 
gether, side by side, one was caught up in a 
sudden realization that women can work out 
together some happy world relationship when 
all women, like these, get acquainted. 


Is Woman's Suffrage a 


Failure? 


(Continued from page 19) 


particularly impressed herself. ‘“Alwavs feel 
at home with Alice,” a member of the legisla- 
ture of the opposite party told me. ‘“She’s 
educated, but that don’t make any difference 
—not a bit stuck up. And practical! You 
can’t fool her on graft, and she ain’t afraid of 
her own side any more than of ours”—which 
is about as fine a tribute, politically speaking, 
as a woman could ask for or a constituency 
desire. 

The lure of office is strengthening, spreading. 
We shall wake up one of these days to find that 
there is no legislative or executive department 
in state or nation that has not one or more 
women in it. They come, as they ought to, 
naturally, like men, through the automatic 
working of the machinery opened to them— 
not because they are women, but because they 
ate human beings, following the instincts and 
opportunities of human beings. As a rule they 
settle down to business at once, working 
steadily and well. This is particularly true in 
clerical offices. In the last three years I have 
spent many hours in court houses in different 
states, and I can bear testimony, based on 
experience, to the superiority of women over 
men as guardians of public records. Too often 
the men about court houses are cheap politi- 
cians. They neglect their work, are often dis- 
orderly, and usually much more interested in 
gossip than in service. Notso, women. They 
are diligent, neat, exact. They respect their 
records, take pride in knowing them and in 
guarding them—and they banish the spit- 
toon! : 

One of the anomalies of this situation is that 
there are women who do not take this result 
as a matter of course! Not a few old-style 
professional suffrage agitators seem actually 
to resent women coming noiselessly into public 
office and going about their business as other 
public servants do and not as women politi- 
cians vindicating their sex! 

At a recent state convention of one of the 
great parties this attitude showed itself in a 
bitter attack on a woman for years an active 
worker for suffrage, who was filling a minor 
office in the state and filling it well. Her de- 
votion to business, her determination to prove 
women fit for office by being herself fit, 
angered the women politicians. They insisted 
that she was betraying her sex because she 
would not use her office for feminine political 
purposes—a variation of the spoils system 
women were to uproot! 


The Woman Representative 


The clash with those who have not yet been 
able to lay aside the old struggle, now won, 
and accept their privileges and responsibilities 
in a logical and practical fashion, has led to an 
effort to define the model woman representa- 
tive. What should she be? The few experi- 
ences with congresswomen to date have made 
dents, and one frequently hears Jeanette 
Rankin’s inexperience, emotionalism, and spirit 
of innovation contrasted with Alice Robertson’s 
experience, cool-headedness, and conservatism 
—generally to Miss Rankin’s advantage. 
She was more understandable and sympathetic 
to women generally, I gather; nevertheless 
there is a growing and sensible conclusion 
forming that women should not try to go into 
office from the top, that they should begin at 
the bottom in local affairs and grow into the 
service as in other professions, and as all our 
most useful men officials do. 

But, how high can they hope to rise? A 
group of college girls put the question to me, 
“If we go in for public life, can we expect ever 
to reach the presidency?” It was a poser. 
But, after all, isn’t the presidency the logic of 
what women have undertaken? It worked 
out so under the old régime—queens galore— 
and the public was as well off, sometimes bet- 
ter off, under them as under many men. A list 
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of queens presents much ability, and no more 
craftiness, selfishness, cruelty, extravagance, 
unreason than men. Consider Catherine of 
Russia, Louise of Prussia, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Elizabeth of England, Catherine di 
Medici of France. And it was of Marie 
Antoinette that Mirabeau said she was the 
only man the king had about him. Down in 
Pennsylvania they are saying not exactly that, 
but a variation of it, about the Governor’s 
lady. “As good as any man next to Pinchot,” 
I heard a Democratic politician declare, ‘‘and 
away ahead of him as a politician!’—which 
is, I take it, close to the impression the on- 
looker is getting! 

Training and experience ought to fit women 
in time for as sound statesmanship as the old 
régime did. Moreover, I am free to say that 
I know a half-dozen women in these United 
States that I believe would do better in the 
presidency than at least three or four in- 
cumbents since Lincoln, and nothing would 
be better for the country at this moment than 
to substitute this same half dozen for a half 
dozen senators I could name! 

It is still too early to appraise the con- 
tributions of our women legislators, to say 
whether we shall get anything from them that 
we would not from men, to decide whether 
their methods will be more direct, frank, less 
devious and intriguing than those of men have 
proved. Are they going to see that regenera- 
tion does not lie in the making of many laws? 
Are they going to insist on loosening up the 
legal jam which holds up the free action of the 
country? Their value in legislative bodies is 
going to depend largely upon the common 
sense and straightforwardness with which they 
view the passing of new statutes. 


One Thing Accomplished 

I have had but one experience which showed 
that possibly we might expect something from 
them in this direction. This was in a North- 
western state where women have been holding 
office for a good many years. To a member of 
the assembly, a sensible, thoughtful, humorous 
person, I dared to put the question: ‘‘Have 
you and your colleague’’—there were two of 
them at the moment in that body—‘“‘been able 
to do anything that men would not have done? 
That is, have you contributed something of 
your own?” She was quite honest in her 
reply: ‘We have done one thing that would 
not have been done, and I think only one. I 
had not been long in office before I was amazed 
to discover the faith men have in the making 
of many laws. Every man seemed to feel 
that his value as a legislator depended upon 
the number of bills that he introduced and put 
through. Moreover, I found these bills were 
often carelessly drawn—some of them de- 
feated their own purpose—others were already 
on the statute books, others contradicted 
something we were committed to. So my col- 
league and I made up our minds that we would 
examine quietly every bill proposed, and if we 
found good reason for objections, we would 
make them—to the proposer. We found 
plenty of work, and it has turned out that _ 
there are few men in the assembly teday, who 
when they have a bill to propose, do not first 
submit it to us, to see if there is anything the 
matter with it. We really have done a good 
deal of cleaning up in this way.” 

And then she chuckled. “After all, you 
know, all that it amounts to is that we are 
picking up after the men, just as women have 
always done.” 

But is not that the essence of what woman 
promised to do—prevent men making many 
of the mistakes which she thought they were 
making as legislators? 

The most disappointing feature in a rapid 
survey of the field such as that on which I am 
basing these comments, is that one almost - 
never comes on fresh, stirring thought, free and 
independent actions, illumination from the 


women who have gone into public life. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is the same old thing— 
activity in party organization, fine party loy- 
alty, faith m politics, and politics alone; and 
this is serious. 

Men and women who supported suffrage 
ardently believed and promised that a wave of 
regeneration would follow its coming, that we 
would see vice in hiding, graft shamed out of 
court, chicanery in office and in administration 
rebuked; but none of these things seems to have 
happened. As a matter of fact, the only case 
that I have come across where women have 
broken openly with the old way of doing things, 
used their wits and their power to overthrow a 
local institution they considered bad, and have 
carried on for upwards of two years now, was 
in a Western town where there was a particu- 
larly sordid and partisan administration of 
town affairs. The women saw that they were 
not getting what they wanted in sanitation, 
in schools, in suppression of vice. They saw 
that as much of their money was going to sup- 
poft the party machine as to support the town, 
and they decided, regardless of party, on a com- 
mission form of government. There were men 
to back them up, and when they felt they 
were strong enough they went to the leaders, 
who met them with familiar enough counsel: 

“Very fine, delighted that you are so interest- 
ed in public affairs, that is as it should be; but 
you are, of course, inexperienced; you should 
know more about these things before you 
undertake anything so revolutionary as this. 
You do not see what we know so well, that the 
managerial form of government takes the 
personal touch out of the running of the town.” 

The women intimated that one of their 
ideas had been that they would save money 
by abolishing this “personal touch.” 

When they found that nothing was to be 
done with the political leaders on either side, 
they resolved to make it a woman’s affair, and 
to the amazement of both party machines they 
succeeded. For two years now they have been, 
they claim, getting what they were after— 
their money’s worth in increased order, clean- 
liness, and decency, as well as in improvement 
of schools. 

Perhaps they do not realize that not the 
least of their achievement is pulling a brick 
from that tremendous foundation on which 
parties in this country build their power. 
Nowhere is partisanship stronger, more un- 
enlightened, more sordid than in the machines 
which run our towns and cities. State and 
national politics have not the least justifiable 
relation to the streets of New York, the rail- 
ways of Cleveland, the sanitation of Chicago, 
the regulation of vice everywhere. These are 
affairs personal to the municipality, and yet 
municipalities all over this country must see 
schools, streets, water, light, vice manipulated 
to strengthen Republican and Democratic 
party machinery. 


The Social Menace 


If there is a ray of hope in the little story 
above, it is only one ray in a great darkness. 
Practically everywhere, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, it is as yet impossible to get the 
women of the towns to act outside of their 
parties, no matter how flagrant the abuse with 
which they are confronted. Not far from New 
York there is an historic town, delightful physi- 
cally and socially, numbering among its women 





two or three former suffrage leaders of ability, . 


cultivation, and experience in public affairs. 
The man who has been mayor of the town for 
several years is a member of the local aristoc- 
racy, an educated, cultivated gentleman. He 
belongs to the ruling state party and is an 
aspirant for a higher office. He is also the 
hope of county and district leaders. They 
expect him to deliver his town, and he has 
always done it. One of the ways in which he 
has kept himself strong since the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has been to close his 
eyes to bootlegging and drinking. The town 
has become a safe refuge for bootleggers and a 
rendezvous for drinking parties from the whole 
country round. Most tragic has been the 
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THIS 
FASCINATING BOOK 


To cheer the kitchen, and to ennoble the fine art of cooking, 
has been the ideal of Roper for 39 years. This has resulted in 
all Roper epoch-making improvements—culminating in Roper 
Complete Oven Control only to be enjoyed through the 
harmonious co-operation of Roper oven regulator and Roper 
ventilated oven. 


““Care-free Home Cooking’’—the last word in Time and 
Temperature cooking—is an elaboration of Colonel Roper’s 
famous radio message, published as a direct service to Roper 
users; but because it contains benefits for all housewives, we 
offer it free to all who request it. It contains a wealth of 
proven recipes. Ask the Roper dealer, or use the coupon. 


GEO2D..ROPER CORP ORFADRION, Rockford, Illizots 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


x Eos == MAIL THIS l_=_E~>~>~=_=_~ 
Geo. D. Roper CoRPORATION TODAY 
i Rockford, Ilinots 
| GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obligation, one copy of “Care-free 
| Home Cooking.” 
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BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY 
Copyright, 1924, Geo. D, Roper Corporation 
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Handle These Tasks the 
Sanitary Way 


































Vollrath 
Garbage Pail 


Vollrath, with keen insight into household problems, has 
made the handling of garbage in the kitchen a much less 
disagreeable task. The clean, white, triangular Vollrath Sink 
Strainer, originated by Vollrath, now has a companion-piece, 
equally sanitary and practical, the Vollrath Garbage Pail. 


This pail has a closely-fitting cover that extends over the 
top. It is triple-coated with pure white enamel. Its smooth 
hard surface does not retain odors. No refuse-holding 
seams or crevices. Easily washed clean. Made in three sizes 

10, 1114, 1514 quarts. A sightly, sanitary, indoor garbage 
pail that will help to make your kitchen work more pleasant. 
Vollrath Ware is not alone for the kitchen. Many other house- 
hold utensils are included. Among them are special articles 
for nursery needs. Illustrated below is the Vollrath Odorless 
Pail which affords a quick, easy, sanitary way to dispose of 
soiled diapers. Top of pail has a grooved flange in which the 
cover rests. A few drops of water in the groove seal the 
cover tight and prevent escape of odors. Snow white, easily 
cleaned and sanitary—in every way, true Vollrath quality. The 
Odorless pail is used in many homes for disposal of garbage. 





Sold by hardware and department 
stores throughout the United States 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Dept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Established 1874 





Look for the blue 


Vollrath oval label 
val label. 


Odorless Pail 


















Free—two valuable booklets: ‘Baby's Tub 
and Table’’, a mother’s handbook of authori- 


tative information— ‘Come Into My Kitchen”, 
‘ a manual of kitchen management by Mrs. 
> Christine Frederick. Both mailed in a plain envelope. 
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Is Woman’s Suffrage a 
Failure? 2 


effect upon the working classes, of whom there 
is a large settlement, colored and white. 

All this finally aroused the serious people 
of the community to active revolt, and a few 
months ago a candidate ran in opposition to 
the mayor on a platform of law enforcement. 
He was overwhelmingly defeated—defeated 
by the women of the town, who put their social 
and political relationships higher than they 


| did law enforcement. To have voted against 


the lawless mayor might have injured the 
political prospects of themselves and their hus- 
bands and sons; it might have disturbed social 
ambitions and relations. The mother of the 
mayor, a distinguished lady of social power, 
let it be known that she would never speak 
again to anybody who voted against her son. 
And this is the way we are being “saved” 
by women! 


Leaders Are Needed 


It is not only that.there is an absence of any 
free action by women in local or national 
affairs, but there seems to be no stirring new 
cry coming from the numberless conventions 
and assemblies that are crowding one another 
so fast. We have a great body of professional 
women convention followers in this country; 
they rush from state to state, from East to 
West, from North to South, thousands of them, 
almost feverishly active, determined . and 
serious; but we are yet to hear from any one 
of these gatherings any call that catches the 
imagination, wrings the heart, arouses to 
righteous indignation. They are busy—oh, 
yes! The conventions are great successes, oh, 
yes! They go home to tell everybody how 
fine the meeting was, how much they got out of 
it! But somehow they do not succeed in 
stirring those of us who stay at home. I have 
a suspicion that these busy ladies are deceiving 
themselves about the real value of their exces- 
sive activity. It is not by conventions that 
the resolutions they pass—and let us call them 
always good—are to be made realities. If 
they are to amount to anything the great 
body of us who never or rarely go to conven- 
tions, hardly know that they are held, must 
seize them, carry them on. And if we are to 
do that it will be only because those who aspire 
to be our leaders shall put a glow in our eyes, 
arouse our intellects, stir our hearts to con- 
secration—and so far they have not done any- 
thing of that kind. 

Tt is one of the tragic features of the case 
that women have got their hands on political 
machinery and formulas when a good part of 
the world is realizing that they are not the 
fundamentals of salvation. There has been 
a notable loss of faith in recent years in politi- 
cians and their methods and ends, a growing 
sense they can not save the world. The 
Great War and the awful chaos it brought 
about has demonstrated the inadequacy of 
political devices. There has even come some- 
thing like contempt for them, and you see the 
thoughtful and the masses—where the soundest 
instincts always are to be found—falling back 
on old things, on education, discipline, char- 
acter, hard thinking, hard labor. There lies 
the regeneration of things; not in conferences, 
elections, resolutions, legislation. These latter 
are useful only as secondary tools and then 
only in proportion to the genuineness of the 
fundamentals to which men now turn. 

But put the suffrage down as a secondary 
tool, it is still a powerful one—for evil as 
well as good. It takes time and experience 
to use it effectively—to use it so as to frus- 
trate the harm the selfish plan always to do 
with it. Constant exercise of the voting 
power as intelligently and disinterestedly as 
we are able, with thoughtful study of the 
effects, the mistakes made, is a part of a 
woman’s business. The only real failure at 
present in woman’s suffrage is the failure to 
exercise it. To denounce it because we do 
not yet see anything particularly helpful or 
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to wash your hands with - but 














Important uses for Lux 


In addition to the well-known uses 
recommended by great fabric manu- 
facturers — silks, woolens, fine 
cottons and linens—try Lux for 


Family laundry Paint 
Babies’ milk bottles Porcelain 
Dishes Rugs 
Linoleum Shampoo 





your pan is filled with 
quick, rich suds 


USE harsh kitchen soap for wash- 
ing your hands? It’s the very last 
thing you’d think of. 

But every time you do dishes 
your hands are in harsh stinging 
soap suds at least half an hour. 

It’s just as if you 
. washed your hands 

——three times a day 

—an hour and a half 
all told—with kitchen soap. That’s 
longer than you spend in washing 
them with mild toilet soap! 

Your hands don’t have to be sub- 


jected to the ravages of kitchen soap 
another minute. Wash your dishes 


_ with Lux. Lux is easy on the most 


sensitive skin. 
KITCHEN SOAP actually burns out 
the natural oils that 
were meant to keep 
your hands soft and 










You practically do wash your hands 
with it when you use it in your dish 


pan every day - - 


supple. It’s the free alkali in it that 
plays havoc. with your skin, Even 
nature’s abundant supply of oils isn’t 
ptoof against this strong ingredient. 


Lux won’t sting your hands after 
dishwashing. There’s nothing in it to 
dry out the necessary beautifying oils 
of your skin. The gentle Lux flakes 
are every bit as easy on your hands as 
fine toilet soap. 


One teaspoonful for the dishes 


Forthe breakfast or luncheon dishes just 
a teaspoonful of Lux will be enough. 
Perhaps you’Il want to use a little more 
for the dinner dishes. You wouldn’t 
believe such a little Lux would give 
such good, rich suds. But just try it. 


Don’t let your kitchen shelf be with- 
out its box of Lux. Let Lux rid your 
hands of that in-the-dishpan look. 
You can get the big new package now 
as well as the regular size. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
=-—7 bridge, Mass. 
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Replaceable 


Easy enough to re- 
move. Just push down 
the ring. But once off, 
it can’t be replaced ex- 
cept.by special ma- 
chinery at the dairy. 


Like having a 


lock on your cream 
and better grades of milk 


This morning when you took your 
cream in off the back porch, did 
you look at the top of the bottle? 


If it was completely covered 
like this bottle, then you need 
not worry—because when it 
reached you—it was the same 
rich, delicious cream youordered. 
For with the Standard Hood Seal 
on Cream and the better grades 
of milk, no thieving hands can 
tamper with the contents. Also it 
keeps the entire top—the pouring 
lip—absolutely sanitary. 


That is why practically every 
bottle of “Certified” milk sold in 
America is protected with the 


Standard Hood Seal. 


This protection is so vital that 
today, the British Government 
uses the Standard: Hood Seal to 
protect the milk supply of their 
troops in India. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment specified its use in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


For the many housewives who 


demand the utmost in sanitation 
over 800 leading dairies now offer 
this protection on Cream and 
better grades of milk. 


This Seal, properly labeled, is 
put on the bottle top right over 
the regular disc cap by special 
machinery at the dairy. It abso- 
lutely prevents tampering. No 
thieving hands can take it off and 
replace it. Itis just like having a 
lock on your cream and better 
grades of milk. Also, as you can 
see, by putting a hood over the 
entire bottle top, it protects the 
pouring lip of the bottle fro n dust 
and “‘back-porch” germs. 


To be sure of getting the qual- 
ity of milk and cream you order 
and pay for, and to be sure of 
getting it clean and pure, insist 
on your dairy using the Standard 
Hood Seal on your cream and 
better grades of milk. 


Ifyouhaveanydifiiculty getting 


this protection, please write us. 


STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine Ave., Chicago, III. 


STANDARD 


HOOD ~ SEAL 
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Is Woman’s Suffrage a 
Failure? 


illuminating coming from its exercise is foolish 
and unjust. 

One handles a new subject shyly and awk- 
wardly. One does not know the vocabulary, 
etiquette, principles. Watch a grown man or 
woman tackling a new science, learning to 
drive a car, setting up a radio equipment; 
there is fumbling, error, confusion of meanings. 
The majority of women are probably still 
booth-shy, still a little awed by their responsi- 
bility, often a little afraid to talk politics be- 
cause conscious that they are amateurs. 

Perfectly true that we have increasing num- 
bers that do not suffer from the limitations of 
shyness, of humility—numbers who are glib, 
often to their own undoing in the hands of 
experienced politicians. But this is not the 
majority. The majority are not yet at home in 
the new harness. Moreover, can we expect 
anything else than that they should be slow 
in accepting the harness, learning how to wear 
it, absorbed, as the great majority of them are, 
with their daily occupations. domestic, eco- 
nomic, social? 

No, the hasty-wits are wrong. It is too 
early to cry “Failure!” in this matter. All 
things considered, as much has been done as 
could be expected. Nature in a thousand 
ways calls to us that growth, even if unceasing, 
takes time. Men and women accept this for 
everything outside of themselves, and yet they 
are just as much under these laws of nature as 
the tree. It has always taken time to change 
a habit, to reform a settled attitude toward 
life, to grow a political mind. Political experi- 
ments must be judged not by decades, but 
rather by centuries. In fifty years from now 
we may be able to appraise woman’s suffrage 
fairly—we certainly can not now. 


The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


(Continued from page 34) 


as to the last,” she said in such a shy, low voice 
that he had to lean toward her to catch her 
words. “But please, it isn’t going to be a 
respite if we talk about me. I came here to 
forget. By way of forgetting, I had already 
bought seats for the try-out of a new play 
tonight. They say it is lovely; with some 
wonderful singing by a new tenor. An English 
comedy set to music. I was going to have my 
maid for escort. But now, since I’ve met you, 
I hope you'll see me safely there and back.” 

It was during the new tenor’s singing that 
their fingers found each other and clung. 

“My dear, my dear, this is all very unwise,” 
she whispered. ‘‘And it is also—-marvelous.” 

And she held his fingers tighter, as if all hope 
depended on the union of their hands. 

Having been discovered long before clocks, 
love leaves time out of all its calculations. 
Consequently, when they said good night, 
although she wouldn’t let him kiss her, he was 
sure that it was as great a deprivation to her 
as to him. 

“T shan’t sleep,” he told her. “I’m too 
happy.” 

“Ym afraid we’d better not see each other 
any more,” she said. ‘What is that poem 
about angels passing each other and the tips 
of their white wings striking fire? You and I 
strike fire in passing. And fire, you know, is 
dangerous.”’ 

“Are you going deliberately to throw away 
a beautiful thing we have just found?” 

“No,” she said, after a long hesitancy. “TI 
don’t think I shall ever throw it away; I shall 
keep it as I keep my little old ring. Are you 
quite sure that if I see you again, we can keep 
it without—harm?” 

“Why, of course,” he said unsteadily. 
“There must be no regrets. And so—if it’s 
pleasant in the morning, let’s meet, on purpose, 
just where we met by chance yesterday. If 
it rains, I'll expect to find you where you sat 
tonight.” 





A joyous temptation no child can resist 





Puffed Wheat Macaroons 


2 cups Puffed Grains, 1 cup sugar, 4 
cup melted butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 
34 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoon vanilla, 1 
egg, 74 teaspoon baking powder. 


Beat egg thoroughly, Add sugar. Add 
melted butter; beat until light. Stir in 
flour with which baking powder hasbeen 
sifted. Thenadd flayorand Puffed Grains 
and drop on a well-greased and floured 
pan 3 inches apart. Bake in moderate 
oven (300 degrees) for 10 or 15 minutes 
and lift while warm with bread knife. 








Quaker Puffed Wheat 


He: lightness and brightness to tempt the childish appetite! 
Cereal food that lures and entices, and feeds well without im- 
posing on digestion. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is food that children need in a form that they 
love. A grain food that makes a delightful game of breakfast. They 
think they’re confections; you know they are whole grains. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. Fairy grains, crisp and toasty, steam 
exploded to eight times their normal size—luscious beyond compare. 


Serve with milk or cream at breakfast. In bowls of half and half 
at luncheon. Then asa special allurement, with cooked or fresh fruit. 


Serve too as a night-time dish to build strength as little bodies 
sleep. Try as a garnishment with ice cream. Mix with melted butter 
as a tid-bit between meals. Serve every day in every way you can, 
this the daintiest of grain foods. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight —grains of wheat 
exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most mothers get a package each 
of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 





The Quaker Oats Company 
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Why paya laundress 53504 
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when you can do the whole ironing 


in a single hour? 


Wuat a joy to be free from that added day in the 
weekly visitation of a captious and expensive 
laundress! Tranquil and happy, you can sit down 
comfortably at the Junior Simplex and in one short 
hour do what it takes a whole half-day to do when 
ironing is done by hand. 


And what a blessed consciousness you have of 
thrift—and money saved. In just three ironings 
you are richer by a ten-dollar bill. In a year, it 
means the price of pretty frocks and hats, perhaps 
the purchase of a gilt-edge bond, or a worth-while 
balance in the bank. 

And this marvelous new ironer has a positive 
greed for work. Compact and no larger than a 
sewing machine, the Junior Simplex irons every- 
thing with the utmost speed and efficiency. 
Shirts, table linen, sheets, towels, doilies, the 
baby’s dresses and rompers, your own nice under- 
wear—all come out beautifully and faultlessly 
ironed. 


With the Simplex you can do your best table 
cloth, sheets, the cuffs and bosom of a shirt, the 
ruffles on the finest lingerie with equal ease. 
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Please note that you sit at a Simplex—instead of 
stand. You feed the clothes into the ironer, and 
they glide through without the least effort on 
your part, except the control you exercise with 
your guiding hands. There are no pedals to 
operate. No levers to push or pull. It is sim- 
plicity itself. 

The Simplex can be installed in any home where 
there is electricity and gas. It costs less per 
ironing to operate than ironing by hand. It is 
inexpensive and can be purchased on easy 
payments. 


In more than a quarter of a million homes, this 
remarkable ironer is giving satisfaction. There's a 
Simplex dealer in your town. Let us tell you 
where you can see it and have it demonstrated. 
Send us your name and address. Address the 
American Ironing Machine Company, 844 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Sinprex|roner 


“The Best Ironer” 





The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


If you allow yourself to go on, day after 
day, caring more and more for a person, you 
will some day have to face a reckoning. But 
reckonings, unlike coming events, never cast 
their shadows before them. Consequently he 
was almost unbearably happy when at last he 
saw her coming on that second morning, 
dressed in her Kate Greenaway clothes of 
yesterday. 

“Ves,” she said, “I’m wearing the ring!” 

The day being sweetly balmy, he got a wheel 
chair, and they rode along reading, or think- 
ing they were reading, the same morning paper. 
But the only real thing in the world was their 
shoulders, when they leaned together, over the 
newspaper. Their shoulders were like the 
angels’ wings. 

“Shall we have lunch at yesterday’s place, or 
shall I take you to another funny little one I 
discovered?” : 

“Let’s go to yesterday’s. It has so many 
associations now.” 


UST as they were deciding what to eat, in 
came a fat, destructive little girl dragging 
her poor doll by one leg and carrying a poor 
book by its one surviving cover. She was 
followed by a thin, languid, cigarette-smoking 
mother, and a stout, ruddy-faced, English 
nurse in a blue uniform. The nurse seated the 
child at the table with a bang, then banged 
down the doll in an empty chair. Just as she 
was about to bang down the book, he reached 
out a predatory arm. 

“May I borrow the little girl’s book a 
moment?” he asked. 

“Take it and keep it,” said the languid 
mother indifferently. 

A yell rose from the fat child. 

“You shall have it back in a minute.” 

. The child’s book was Kate Greenaway. 

They turned to a mussy page forty-nine, and 
there in a row stood all the twelve Miss 
Pelicoes. 

“VYou’re the fourth Miss Pelicoes!’’ he said 
delightedly. ‘Here she is in her blue bonnet 
and long blue gown!” 

“But I haven’t any kerchief.” 

He passed her his spick-spanny pocket hand- 
kerchief, which she knotted about her shoul- 
ders like the fourth Miss Pelicoes. Astonish- 
ment at this act and the return of her book 
quieted the fat child. 

After that he and she were quite alone in 
their own new world. 

“Vou must tell me your name,” she said 
suddenly. “Each time we meet may be the 
Jast. I must know who you are!” 

Still he would not tell her. 

“T’'ll tell you mine when you tell me yours,” 
he said. 

For every now and then, there sprang up 
in him the mad hope that after all she might 
not be married to a rich man whom she loathed 
but had to stay married to, and that she might 
be exaggerating when she spoke in such tragic 
accents of a “respite.” All this might be a 
camouflage of protection, since she had no 
other chaperone. Yet right in the midst of his 
hoping, something always stabbed him and 
told him not to dare believe that some day she 
would be altogether his. Something made him 
know that they were worlds apart. 

Each evening she asked him to dine at her 
hotel, and she wore a succession of evening 
gowns and jewels—always one matching jewel 
—that proclaimed, albeit unostentatiously, her 
unlimited wealth. There was, besides, the 
additional evidence afforded by her French 
maid, her correct chauffeur, and above all, 
that great car of foreign make. 

Daytimes she was always Miss Pelicoes, in 
the little blue gown and bonnet and precious, 
shabby old ring. After a week, because each 
knew there could be no future, it was hard to 
say whether they suffered more when they were 
together or when they were apart. But the 
suffering was sweet and ecstatic. 

“The only place I can kiss you is up 
in Heaven!” she said. For always she 
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“One of our loveliest gifts 


Tue really fortunate bride has a Manning-Bowman 
electric percolator urn set among her gifts. . . . It 
makes perfect coffee, of course. But its fitting place 
among the “‘loveliest gifts” is held by reason of its 
beauty—its harmonious design and superb finish. 


Whether they are of nickel-plate, silver-plate or 
polished copper, Manning-Bowman percolators have 
the graceful proportions of fine tableware and a 
special finish that is heavy and durable. Their 
quality is unmistakable. The urn set illustrated is 
in nickel-plate and includes tray and gold-lined 
cream pitcher and sugar bowl. Like all Manning- 
Bowman electric percolators, it is protected by a 
device which automatically cuts off the current in 
case you forget to do it yourself. 5 


Ask to see the Manning- 
Bowman percolators and other 
electrical devices at electric 
shops, department stores, hard- 
ware stores, jewelers and gift 
shops. They are wonderfully 
convenient and attractive de- 
vices. Manning, Bowman ®& Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Electric Pot 
Percolator, $13.50. 
Ask for No. 31392. 


anning- 


owman 
Quality Ware 


Pieceriuc) Lot 
Percolator, $15.00. 
Ask for No. 21093. 
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The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


same strict aloofness. 

“If you kissed me, it would be Heaven,” he 
pleaded. 

Even if his money wasn’t about exhausted, 
things couldn’t have gone on getting more 
tense every hour. He could borrow money, 
but he couldn’t endure this having her and yet 
not having any hope of having her. At last, 
one night, she showed signs of breaking. 

“T can’t go back now!” she said, in this, 
her one burst of confidence. ‘There are in- 
dignities I can’t suffer, now that I have known 
you.” 

“Tell me,’’ and the world waited with him 
for her answer. ‘‘Am I the only one?” 

“You are, you always will be the only one.” 

“Then don’t go back! Come to New York 
with me to the foot of my ladder. I could 
climb it so quickly—with you.” 

She closed her eyes so that he might not see 
her quick tears. “It would be so sweet . 
Ican’t! I chose, you see, two years ago, what 
I would do with my life. I can not go back 
on my word for my own selfish desires.” 

“When you cheat yourself, you cheat me, 
too.” 

“You can’t understand, and I can’t tell you. 
The only mercy is that I don’t think I shall live 
to be very old.” 

He faced her accusingly. ‘You told me that 
you were strong!” 

“So Iam! But only humanly so.” 

“You’re morbid tonight.” 

“What wonder, when this is our last night?” 

A cold fear gripped him and turned him to 
ice. ‘You should have warned me.” 

“And made it harder? I purposely waited 
until I had only five minutes more with you.” 

“But you will see me again? You must!” 

“Tl cantt?? 

“But your name! Surely zow you will—” 

“Don’t make me refuse again. Id tell you 
if I could. Not being able to tell you mine 
makes it harder for me to ask yours,” she said. 
“You must tell me, dear. It’s my last request.” 

“You could tell me yours if you would!” he 
said. 

Nevertheless, he took out his card and 
handed it to her. 

“Norman Doane,” she whispered. “TI shall 
begin at once saying ‘Norman’. Norman, will 
you please write your address for me? Nota 
temporary address, but an address that will 
reach you as long as you have any address at 
all.” 


” 


O HE took the card and on it scrawled the 

name of his club in New York. When he 
handed it back to her, she slipped it in the 
front of her frock. 

“Do you want my permanent address be- 
cause there is some hope—for us?” he asked 
blindly. 

“There isn’t any hope, because my life can’t 
change. But I can’t go on living unless I know 
where I can reach you.” 

“T shall wait for you all my life,” he told her. 

“Don’t say that! I mustn’t let you promise. 
But I love you for wanting to. And whether 
you wait for me all your life or not, and whether 
you want me or not, and even if you forget me, 
I could never belong to any one else,” she said 
with lowered lids. 

“T can’t live—if you go,” he stammered, for 
indeed he felt as if his whole being were torn 
asunder. “No matter what your reasons are, 
don’t go. Those reasons can’t be as great as 
our love.” 

“Y must go before you utterly deprive me of 
the strength to do it.” 

And they walked blindly toward her car, 
the discreet French maid following with the 
small baggage, hearing nothing, seeing nothing. 

“Good-by,”’ whispered Miss Pelicoes, her 
sweet breath on his cheek as he bent over her. 
“My hands have been touched with celestial 
fire—because they have lain in your hands.” 

But she gave him no chance to kiss her. ‘I 
couldn’t bear it,” she said. 








Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right safeguards 





— it is neglect that does the damage 


© Dozens of times a day - a house- keeper 


has to wash and dry her hands 


OUR hands are all floury and buttery — when 

the telephone rings! You're in the midst of 
cleaning —when the baby falls and bumps her head! 
You're putting up preserves — and the postman 
atrives with a special delivery to be signed for! 


How many dozen times a day a housekeeper has 
to wash and dry her hands! 


The human skin will stand more wear and tear 
than any man-made covering could do. But in spite 
of your skin’s marvellous resiliency — there are 
limits to its ability to endure and show no sign. 


Unless counteracted, this continual washing of 
the hands dries out the natural oil of the skin, so 
that it loses its natural smoothness and softness, 
breaks and cracks, grows rough and hard. 


Can a housekeeper ever hope 
to have lovely hands? 


Is there anything that will overcome this wear and 
tear on a housekeeper’s hands? There is / 


A preparation is now made especially for this 
purpose, and is being used by thousands of women 
with delight and gratitude because of the wonder- 
ful condition in which it keeps their hands as they 
go about their household tasks. 


This new skin preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
product containing benzoin and almond, two of the 
most healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time im- 
memorial because of its peculiar effect in healing 
the skin. Almond softens and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together 
with other healing ingredients, form a clouded, 
silvery liquid—deliciously fragrant—which over- 
comes almost at once any chapping, dryness or 
irritation. It leaves not a trace of disagreeable 
stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands 
in water, and see how soft and white it will keep 
your hands in spite of their being constantly used. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time—keep 
one on the bath-room shelf to use for your face — keep 
another above the kitchen sink, for convenience when 
you are using your hands for housework! 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and 
fet atrial-size bottle— FREE! 









Lotion and the booklet “Skin Care.” 
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THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
414 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens 


If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 414 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


'“T shall wait for you all my life,’ he said 
again. 

“Vou mustn’t say it!” 

There was the mad, brief, terrific parting, 
and then in another second her car had gone. 
When it had quite disappeared with its precious 
freight, Norman realized the overwhelming 
irony of not even knowing hername. Fool that 
he had been not to have noted the licence on 
her car! It would have been the one way of 
finding out who she was. 

_ When he grew a little more calm, his faith 
in her good sense made him sure that she would 
have told him who she was if it could have 
helped things. If he knew about her, his 
despair might be even deeper. With sudden 
vividness he fancied himself strolling along a 
main highway outside the iron palings of some 
great estate. He saw himself stopping before 
a gate which he had no right to enter, a locked 
gate which was three or four miles from the 
great house where she lived. Yes, if he knew 
what her problems were, they might rob him 
of all joy in the fact that one of the twelve Miss 
Pelicoes—the fourth—had, for a brief, en- 
chanting time, walked out of the pages of a 
child’s book. 

As it happened, Norman had only just 
money enough left to buy a ticket back to 
New York. On the train he sat hunched up 
in a comer, numb with misery. Once back in 
town, he jumped into a taxi and gave the 
address of his club—the same address he had 
given Miss Pelicoes. Taxis could be charged 
to one’s house account. 

Hitherto, he had thought always of his club 
as one of the most impressive buildings in 
New York, and had often experienced a thrill 
of pride as he went in. Tonight, however, 
as he mounted the marble steps, the place 
seemed deadly impersonal and not at all in- 
viting. Though he was perfectly well again, 
his strength deserted him in the front hall, and 
he subsided hastily in a stiff-backed, stately 
chair. And there he sat for some time, fighting 
his first battle with a kind of loneliness and 
hunger he had never before known. 

‘Have a drink, Normie,”’ urged a passing 
friend, as he displayed a hospitably bulging 
hip. “You look as if you needed it.” 

Norman shook his head. The rarest vintage 
of old days before prohibition could not have 
drugged him into any semblance of peace or 
made him forget that his life-long waiting for 
Miss Pelicoes had only just begun. Strange 
*that he should feel that there was nothing else 
to do but wait for her always! 


HE “respite,” however, was over, and he 

must concentrate on his work. Just for that 
night he took a room at the Club. If he could 
only afford to live there! For through the 
Club, if he ever heard at all, he would get his 
first news of Miss Pelicoes. 

Before Norman had met Miss Pelicoes, he 
had seemed to have no luck with the law. 
He had tried too hard, perhaps. For trying 
too hard is just about as. bad as not trying 
hard enough. Now, because he didn’t get 
nervous and depressed over his failures, busi- 
ness seemed to come his way so astonishingly, 
that he began to feel as if he were something 
of a magnet. It was time for the tide to turn, 
and the tide tured. 

About six months after Norman had said 
good-by to Miss Pelicoes, a most delight- 
ful thing happened. If Norman’s head had 
been capable of being tured, it would have 
looked out over his shoulder blades for a while, 
anyway. Fora certain man at the very tiptop 
of Norman’s profession, a man who was still 
fairly young and a member of the Board of 
Governors of Norman’s club, when some errand 
took Norman to see him, was especially nice, 
and, in fact, did more for Norman than Norman 
could have done for himself in ten years. This 
Mr. Abercromby was famed for helping young 
lawyers, and before long Norman had a severe 
case of hero worship, with Mr. Abercromby as 
the hero. 
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ai glorious outdoor world awaits your baby. In 
its warm sunlight is health. Happy the baby who 
spends these open-air hours in the soft, sheltering depths 
of a Lloyd Loom Carriage. And happy the mother who 
chooses this carriage for her baby. 


It has the flawless beauty of Lloyd Loom weaving, which 
produces a graceful, bowl-shaped carriage, spirally woven 
of a single strand of finest wicker. It has the automatic 
hood adjustment, the fifth wheel reversing gear and one- 
piece pushers—conveniences which noother carriage offers. 
These and other refinements are possible without added 
cost, because of the famous Lloyd Loom, weaving a carriage 
in one-thirtieth the time that hand weaving requires. 


See the Lloyd Loom Carriage at your dealer’s. You can 
identify it by the name plate on the seat. Ask to see 
Lloyd Loom Furniture woven by the same spiral method. 
Or mail coupon for dealer’s name and our booklet,**What 
the doctor told young Mrs. Bond about baby carriages.” 
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More complete sets 
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Your guest-room deserves 
a set of Pyralin 


2 it not true that the appointments of your 
guest-room play an important part in the 
proper entertainment of your guests? What 
more thoughtful attention to their comfort, or 
more appreciated luxury than an exquisite set of 
Pyralin on the dressing table ready for their use! 
You can start a set with a few pieces, if you like, in any 
of the materials now in vogue—golden Amber Pyralin, 
rich, lustrous Shell Pyralin, delicately-grained Ivory 


Pyralin, or the beautiful combinations of Ivory on Amber 
and Shell on Amber now so much favored. 


Theset you start today can grow through yearsto come, as 
added pieces to matchcan beobtained at theleading stores 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


any time, anywhere. 
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The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


Long before this, of course, Norman had 
gradually resumed his old life, but with a sure- 
ness of touch he had not known before. He 
went about with his old friends and enjoyed 
them more than ever. He saw girls enough, 
and liked them, but he could no more fall in 
love with any of them than he could forget the 
dinner-hour Miss Pelicoes in her golden gar- 
ments with the fire of yellow diamonds at her 
throat, or the dear, daytime Miss Pelicoes in 
her blue frock and that blessed, shabby ring. 

Naturally he scanned every Sunday supple- 
ment, hoping to find a likeness of Miss Pelicoes 
among the fashionables. He frequented the 
best parts of Fifth Avenue when he could, 
and at tea hour he dropped in at smart res- 
taurants. For even if Miss Pelicoes didn’t live 
in New York, a person of her type would be 
bound to come there often. 

Another strange thing about his love for Miss 
Pelicoes was that after the pain of parting had 
worm off, the thought of her was a positive 
tonic and inspiration. He couldn’t have been 
more sure of her if they had been spending 
every hour of every twenty-four hours together. 
This happy state of things persisted until the 
months rounded themselves into the first year. 


ITH the anniversary of their parting, how- 
ever, came a relapse into his former des- 
perate longing forher. It finally mastered him 
and reduced him to sucha state that he actually 
went to Atlantic City in the mad hope that 
Miss Pelicoes, too, had been lured back at 
the same minute of the same hour of the same 
day. He dined at her hotel at their old table 
opposite her empty chair. Every time any 
one came in, he was sure it was she. It was 
more surprising not to have her come than to 
have had her walk in and say in her quiet way, 
“We always felt the same about everything, 
didn’t we?” : 
When he closed his eyes, she sat opposite him 
in her yellow diamonds and golden gown; when 
he opened them, her place was mockingly empty. 
The next morning, disappointed, but unable 
to leave, he stood on the board walk looking 
out incredulously at the sea. Never before 
had he seen that effect in the morning! Could 
the sober old ocean have treasured and kept 


| the glories of last night’s sunset? Never had 


water shimmered with such undoing, lovely 
opalescence; never had the soft sky been half 
so sweet a blue, or the little clouds so white. 
A bit dazed by so much beauty, he looked down 
for a moment at his hands as they lay on the 
rail. And what he saw made his heart at first 
stand still and then beat like mad. 

For near his left hand on the rail lay a smaller 
hand shaped like a hand he never could forget. 
And on the third finger of that hand was a 
shabby little ring of turquoise and gold. Of 
course, this was just happenstance, and he 
didn’t dare look up to be disappointed. But 
after letting his eyes rest a while on the ring, 
he allowed them to travel ever so slowly up 
a tight-fitting blue sleeve to a slender shoulder 
and a quaintly cut neck. And then, presto! he 
looked squarely into the dream-blue eyes of 
Miss Pelicoes! 

“How could you have received my letter 
when I mailed it only half an hour ago?” she 
asked. She positively glowed with the joy 
of finding him. 

“T came before you decided to write,” he 
replied, “‘to keep our anniversary. Tell me, is 
this just another tormenting respite,” he took 
both her hands, ‘“‘oris it to be forever and ever 
this time?” { 

“T’m so glad you asked me at once,” said 
Miss Pelicoes pretending to doubt her utter 
desirability. ‘This time, it’s forever and ever. 
No—don’t kiss me yet. Your future father-in- 
law is sitting over there with his back to us, 
but he has eyes all round his head.” 

And then came a second perfectly delight- 
ful shock. Miss Pelicoes’ father was Mr. 
Abercromby! 

“Yes!” said Mr. Abercromby, “we’re only 
puppets in Kate’s hands. Yes, you’re right, 
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a really believe these shoes 


have saved many lives!” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 5. 


Ty a Los Angeles hospital a nurse was handling 
- an extremely serious child case. The little pa- 
tient required the most exacting care, and the 
nurse was on her feet continuously. 

The child’s mother, torn with grief and fear, 
watched closely the desperate fight to save the 
life. She felt so helpless herself that she could only 
marvel at the seemingly inexhaustible energy of 
the other woman. 

On the third day the crisis passed and the feeble 


little pulse began to grow strong again. The © 


mother’s happiness was almost overshadowed by 
her gratitude. 

-“Oh, you were so wonderful,” she said to the 
nurse. ““You saved my baby’s life. I don’t under- 
stand how you could do so much.” 

The nurse smiled. ‘‘Why, I didn’t think about 
anything except to help the patient.” 

“But how can you be on your feet all day long? 
My feet become unbearable after a few hours.” 

“T hear so many mothers say such things as 
that,” replied the nurse. “It seems to me that 
nearly all women have foot trouble, especially 
mothers who have responsibilities. Iam glad you 
have spoken about this, because I can help you. 
I have helped so many.” 

Then she told about the Arch Preserver Shoes 
she wore. She explained the built-in arch bridge 
that holds up the delicately formed weight-carry- 
ing structure of the foot so there can be no 
sagging or straining. She explained the flat tread 
of the inside of sole that prevents cramping and 
pinching of the blood-vessels and nerves because 
the forepart of the foot is allowed to spread 
naturally when weight is put on it. 

She also told of the different system of fitting 
which insures that these advantages are afforded 
toevery wearer, because the Arch Preserver Shoe 
is fitted to the foot and not merely over it. The 
‘foot arch rests in exactly the right position on 
the built-in bridge. 

The mother was delighted. ‘I shall have to get 
a pair of these shoes right away. I’ll wear them to 
do all of my work in.” 

“But you should wear them all the time. Your 
feet need support at one time just as much as 
another.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But aren’t the Arch Pre- 
server Shoes a bit plain? Don’t you put on some- 
thing different when you go out on the street?” 

“No, I never wear anything else. I have other 
pairs, some that are more. fashionable than these 
I’m wearing. We try to dress simply here in the 
hospital, you know. But you can get any style 
you wish. I even wear them to dances — when 
I have time to dance.” 

The mother regarded the other woman seri- 
ously. ‘‘What a wonderful thing it is for you to 
be able to have such shoes as these in your work 
here. It frightens me to think what might have 





Supports where support 1s needed — 
bends where the foot bends 
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happened to my baby if you had had to wear 
such shoes as I’ve been wearing.” 

“Ves,” replied the nurse, “I really believe these 
shoes have helped me save many lives.” 

A letter came from that mother a few weeks 
ago. She told of the nurse, and how she had tried 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

“T don’t know just how to express my feelings,” 
she wrote. “I know it will appear silly for me to 
say that shoes can be wonderful, and that they 
can change a woman’s life. But I do want to say 
those things. 

“These shoes have changed my life. I enjoy 
being around. I enjoy entertaining. I enjoy walk- 
ing. I play golf now. Think of this, when I used 
to find myself completely worn-out after being on 
my feet only an hour or so. 

“And I shall tell one more thing. Last week 
I went out with my husband and little girl, and 
we really climbed a mountain. Can you imagine 
that?”’ 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





Look for this Trade-Mark 


It isonthe sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA 
to E. Made for women and misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; 
for men and boys by E. T. Wright & Co., 
Inc. Rockland, Mass, 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
201 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes for more 
than Forty years 


Send for this interesting booklet — 
“HOW TO KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG.”’ 





















If it is worth while to be happy, then it is worth 
while to think of shoes. 

If it is worth while to be capable, then it is 
worth while to think of shoes. 

If it is worth while to be successful in life, in 
home work, in social activities, then it is worth 
while to think of shoes. 

And when you think of shoes you must think 
of feet, for shoes, first of all, must provide a walk- 
ing base. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed the foot- 
wear ideas of the Nation because it provides the 
correct foundation for the feet and at the same 
time allows the enjoyment of the 
most fashionable styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 201 7th St., Portsmouth, oO. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 191, “How 
to Keep Your Feet Young”’, and name of dealer. 





Name _ 
Street and No. 
2G)! 
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~ in the ‘Kitchen 


VERY woman is on trial, when she entertains, before the 
most exacting of juries—her guests. And in no one parti- 
cular is she more critically judged than by the food she serves. 


The hostess who is fortunate enough to have a Richardson 
‘‘Perfect’’? Combination Enamel Range need have no fears 
in this respect. For it is easy to be a good cook with a range 
that gives such evenly distributed heat whether for cooking, 
roasting, baking or broiling; whether coal or gas is used or 
both fuels at the same time. 


And for that year’round jury—the family itself—this range 
means three well-cooked meals every day. For the housewife 
it means less work, so easy is it to clean this bright enamel 
range with a damp cloth. 


Your heating contractor or hardware dealer will recommend the 
‘*Perfect”’ range best suited to your needs. Or write us direct for booklet. 


Richardson Perfect 


Combination Enamel Range 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON COMPANY 


New York, 260 Fifth Ave. Boston, 60 High St. 


Derroir, 4472 Cass Av, Manufacturers of PHILADELPHIA 1308 Arch St. 
BurFraLo, Jackson Bldg. “Richardson” ‘‘Perfect’’ PROVIDENCE, 58 Exchange St. 
Gna toe a3 . See Heating and Cooking Apparatus ROCHESTER, Rockwood St, 
LICAGO, 3039 to 3045 ie eee NEWARK, 593 S. 2Ist St. 
; , 1 cea 
ishland Ave. Since 163%) (Irvington) Dover. N, J. 
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The Fourth Miss Pelicoes 


she was behind my first interest in you. Later 
I liked you on my own account. Well, Miss 
Abercromby, are you satisfied?” ‘ 

Miss Pelicoes demurely admitted that she 
was fairly well pleased with the way things 
were going. 

“Two and a half hours off for love-making, 
and then I shall expect you to join me at 
lunch,” said Mr. Abercromby, as his chair 
rolled away. - 

“But why?” asked Norman. “Why with that 
gorgeous person for a father did you conceal 
your identity and prate of respites? Why did 
you let me think for one single instant that you 
were married, ycu darling Miss Pelicoes?” 

“Sit down!” said Miss Pelicoes seriously. 


HEN they had found a more or less out- 
of-the way spot, she took from her small 
blue silk bag a miniature. 

“This is going to be mine,”’ said Norman, 
after one look at the remarkable likeness. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t. For it’s not my picture, 
it’s my mother’s. She died three years ago. 
Suddenly. Her death all but killed my father 
physically, and mentally it did worse. What 
I am going to tell you, you must never hint 
to any one. You'll have to see our doctor 
for the details. I couldn’t tell you.. But as 
long as my father was out among people or at 
his work, he was himself. The minute he came 
home he went utterly to pieces and: did the 
most dreadful things in his grief, things I . 
never can tell you. Because I looked so like 
my mother, I seemed to have a soothing effect 
on him when the paroxysms had passed. But 
after two years, I began to go to pieces myself 
under the strain, and I was sent here for a 
month’s rest.” 

“You perfect. darling!’ said Norman, just 
to make her smile. 

“And while I was here, he got better! It 
seemed that my presence, which they all 
thought soothed him, had actually been bad 
for him from the very fact he couldn’t forget 
mother for an instant when he looked at me. 
During my month here he met his grief and 
mastered it. Of course, if he hadn’t, I shouldn’t 
be back here today.” 

And Norman, who fairly worshipped Mr. 
Abercromby, said slowly: 

“Yes, you were right. Your father deserved 
—even you.” 

“Tf he hadn’t been a man whom every- 
body respected and admired, it would have been 
the same. I should have stayed with him as 
long as I thought he needed me. But you see 
how important it is that no one shall ever know 
that he was even temporarily unbalanced. If 
people knew, his judgment would never be re- 
spected again. It was also just as important 
that no one should guess that I had any seri- 
ous trouble, because it would make people 
wonder. The doctors said if he stayed wella 
year, he would be well always. And, my dear, 
my dear, that endless year has passed at last!” 

Miss Pelicoes was smiling all over now, with 
a large, irrepressible, very becoming tear of 
relief on either pretty cheek. 

Were they late for luncheon? goo forgot 
the institution entirely! - 
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Fall Vegetables in New 


Dress 
(Continued from page 72) 
one-third teaspoonful of salt, and three-fourths 


-| cupful of milk. Cook till it thickens, and add 


one-fourth cupful of cream, one-fourth cupful 
of bread crumbs, one-half cupful of chopped 
olives, and one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika. 
Place the peppers in a greased baking-dish and 
fill two-thirds full with the mushroom mixture. 
Sprinkle the top with three tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs and dot with butter, using one 
tablespoontul, Bake for twenty minutes in a 


450° F. oven. 


This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 


of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marbleiz- 
ed pattern effects of rare beauty, Made 
in light and heavy weights. 


Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 


Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 

effect. 

Graniteand Meee Inlaids—popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 
that the inlaid pat- 
terns are permanent; 
the colors go throug 
to the burlap back. 


Battleship Linoleum —heavy weight plain 
linoleum—made to meet U. S Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 

Printed Linoleum—beautiful designs 
rinted in oil paint on genuine lino. & 
eum, Has a tough glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—\inoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 


Pro-Lino —attractive patterns printed 
on a felt base. 















1—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7105/8 
2—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 2047/4 
3—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7103/6 
4—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7101/4 
5—Belflor Inlaid 
Patiern No. 2047/8 
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Te the simplest home, you frequently 
sense, in the hall, an indefinable atmos- 
phere of cordiality even before your host- 
ess greets you. You wonder why your 
hall hasn’t the same charm and personality. 


You can’t put your finger on the dif- 
ference—and all the time you are standing 
on it. It’s the floor! Her floor is cheerful, 
it glows with color. Her Belflor Inlaid 
linoleum has become the very foundation 
of the entire color scheme. This newest 
of Nairn floors can help you, too, create 
that favorable, that enviable impression 
of hospitality. 


When properly laid, as your dealer will 
lay it for you, Belflor improves in appear- 
ance day by day and year by year. It never 
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needs re-finishing. Occasional waxing 
mellows the beautiful colors. And the 
inlaid tiles are permanent—the colors go 
clear through to the burlap back. A quick 
rub with a damp mop keeps Belflor clean. 


46 Belflor Color Reproductions, Free 


If you are interested in getting the right 
foundation for the decorative scheme of 
your entrance hall—or any other interior— 
write for Belflor folder showing 46 un- 
usually attractive patterns in colors. Also 
free booklet, “The Floor of Enduring 
Beauty,” which tells about Nairn Linoleum 
—its many varieties, its laying and care. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
103 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 
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(Set the right “effect”~ 


Eee often a home is criticized just because 
of its window shades! If they are cracked 
or faded, wrinkled or torn, no wonder the 
whole room has an atmosphere of untidi- 
ness and neglect! 


But if they are Hartshorn Shade Products— 
smartly toned Fabrics that harmonize with 
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* 
The handsome bro- 
chure, illustrated in col- 
or, “Shadecraft and 

Harmonious Decora- 

tion”, by Alice Burrell 

Irvine, is full of valu- 

able hints from cover to 

cover. A copy is yours 
for the asking as long 
as the supply lasts. 





















with new shades 


the room’s appointments and Rollers that 
operate silently and fauitlessly day after day 
—how safe a woman feels about the appear- 
ance of the room! 


Insist on Hartshorn—the name guarantees service. 
Its success for sixty years has proved that home- 
makers realize that it pays to buy the best. 


Established 1860 


ROLLERS — SHADE FABRICS 


“WART HARTSHORN CO. 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





The Autograph Album 
(Continued from page 60) 


boys ask you why haven’t you got pretty 
hands like the teacher—” 

“Say,” broke in Genevieve Gertrude, burst- 
ing with her discovery, “teachers is just like 
folks inside. Why, I heard one say ‘ain’t’ and 
‘devil’ not two minutes ago!” 

“You little liar,” said the big girl calmly, 
patting her hair before the glass. “They’d get 
fired in two shakes if they did.” 

“They did so! And now I’m going back to 
look up two more words. How do you spell 
moral and—and im-immaculate?” 

“M-o-r-u-l,” the big girl informed her curtly. 
“Look up the other yourself, you lazy-bones. 
There’s the gong!” 

Genevieve Gertrude ran up the stairs. Miss 
Hewitt was writing in Irma’s album, her hand 
in just the right position, her pen pointing over 
her shoulder like the picture in the front of the 
copy-book, and lovely, even letters were flow- 
ing over the white page. She did not look up. 

‘Slap went the dictionary on Genevieve 


. Gertrude’s desk. When the children came 


in, she was looking thoughtfully at the ceiling. 
Despite the big girl’s mistake in spelling, she 
had found “moral” and, by good luck, chanced 
upon “immaculate.” What people wrote in auto- 
grapht albums should be moral and immacu- 
late. The pretty Miss Smith had said so. 

«She glanced toward Irma’s desk where the 
red book lay again, and pursed her lips. Very 
few immaculate and moral things could be in 
that album. Miss Smith, who was smart 
enough to teach in Junior High School, knew 
only two. Prob’ly there wasn’t more than five 
in the whole world. 


‘THAT noon Genevieve Gertrude ran home 

the shortest way. On the corner of her street 
was a small, old-fashioned house. Willie 
McGlinn lived there, and Willie himself, his 
mumpy jaws tied up in a red flannel bandage, 
sat near an upper window. 

A thought struck Genevieve Gertrude. She 
halted before the white house and draped her- 
self on the picket fence. Willie worked after 
school and all day Saturdays for a newsdealer 
who sold books and toys. Willie might know 
how much autographt albums cost. 

“Hey, Bill!” she called. “Come. jon out a 
minute. I want to ast you somepin.” 

Willie’s mother suddenly appeared in the 
window behind her son. She was big and very 
scowly. 

“You call him ‘Willie’ or nothin’ at a’ 
ordered. 

Genevieve Gertrude made a hideous face. 
‘Hey, nothin’-a-tall, stay where you are!” she 
shrilled, and streaked like a comet down the 
road. 

_ Midway of the next block was an apartment 

house of eight floors—a growing pain of the 
little town since the advent of several factories 
which had transferred their workmen from the 
city. Genevieve Gertrude ran up two flights, 
walked three more, and toiled slowly over the 
remaining white cement steps to her home on 
the sixth floor. 

Her mother called to her as she opened the 
kitchen door, her tones muffled in the fashion 
peculiar to a woman with her lips closed on a 
hair-pin. 

“Your lunch is on the table. I’ve had mine. 
You hurry now. I’m going to the pitchers 
with Mar’grit. I shan’t be home to supper. 
You'll have to see to your father.” 

Genevieve Gertrude surveyed the table. 
There were some slices of boiled ham on a 
white plate, beans in a cracked blue dish, a 
ah sticky glass of jelly, two rolls, and half an 


” she 


air. 

‘“‘What’s for father’s supper?” she demanded, 
eating the éclair rapidly. 

“You can get some frankfurters and warm 
up the beans,” replied her mother, apparently 
unmindful of the fact that many a divorce is 
started with a can-opener. “He ain’t picky. 


_ Mind you come in at eight o’clock. If I hear 


of you running the streets—” 





“BLANKETS 


There are no better blankets obtain- 
able than Esmond Blankets — 
practical and surprisingly beautiful. 


Esmond Blankets are shrink-proof 
and fade-proof, easy to wash, colors 
woven in. Theyare made‘2in1,’’sin- 


_gle length, double weave and double 


wear. And they are moth-proof. 


Esmond designs, patterns and color 
combinations, in a wide variety and 


in the best possible taste, will har- 
_monize with any decorative scheme. 


Look for the Esmond ticket and 
Bunny trade mark on all Esmond 
Blankets: Esmond Blanket Com- 
fortables, Esmond Baby Blankets, 
Esmond Indian and Sport Blankets. 


Ask your favorite store for Esmond 
Blankets. The name is important. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND,R. 1. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents, New York City 
Made in America 
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You can fry, toast and 
broil at the same time 


OF ALL aids to housework one of the greatest helps 
is the simplified Armstrong Table Stove. You can 
prepare everything from waffles and toast to meat 
and vegetables—plenty for four people. 








Discover how joyfully easy housework can be— 
in a room, an apartment or in a home—when you 
have an Armstrong Stove. 








The Armstrong Table Stove is remarkably: eco- 
nomical too—it costs no more to operate than an 
ordinary electrical toaster. 








Drop in at your hardware or electrical dealer’s 
to-day. He will be glad to show you the Armstrong 
Table Stove with its beautiful aluminum utensils. 
Price $12.50; waffle mold $4.00. 

Write for our free folder, “A Week of Menus”— 
with suggestions for breakfast, lunch, afternoon tea, 
dinner and late supper for seven days. 









Our new book of suggestions and directions, “Taste 
Cookery THE Armstrong Way,” contains a fund 
of useful information. We will be glad to send you 
a copy of this valuable book for 10c post-paid. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1010 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


_ ARMSTRONG 
bees 
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The Autograph Album 


She appeared in the doorway, her hands 
‘raised to the long, jet earring she was adjusting 
—a_.flashy, young woman not-yet thirty, over- 
‘powdered, oyer-perfumed, over-curled, her 
gown a cheap herald of tomorrow’s vogue. 
Genevieve Gertrude looked at her, then back 
to her own reflection in the mirror above the 
sink. She saw a thin, little figure whose head 
was a mass of red curls—thick, heavy curls, 
but furiously red—and the thin figure was 
clothed in a very short dress of sleazy satin 
trimmed with gilt braid. The long legs were 
encased in white silk stockings and the feet 
in patent leather pumps. 

“IT want to go back to New York,” said 
Genevieve Gertrude passionately. “I want to 
go where folks don’t make snoots at you. I 
hate it here. The girls don’t play with me. I 
want some other clo’es, and I ain’t going to be 
called Genevieve Gertrude no more. The girls 
in my school are Mary Louises and Kathryns 
and Annes. They don’t never wear silk dresses 
and stockings. Middies and plaited skirts they 
have, and wool socks and brown shoes, and 
gold wires on their front teeth, and their hair 
ain’t red. And they have autographt albums. 
I want some money to buy one.” 

“Autograph albums! My God!” said her 
‘mother, staring at the flushed face of her off- 
spring. ‘You mean to tell me these hicks still 
use them? Why, my mother had one! It’s 
kicking around in a box somewhere. Not much 
you don’t buy one. N’ Yawk? You bet your 
sweet life we’d go back if I could make your 
father see sense. Of all the God-forsaken holes 
this is the worst. What is there for a lady to 
do in this burg? Pitchers and pinochle! That’s 
all. I’m sick of em both and sick of the people, 
too. Don’t you let them kids look down on 
you, Genevieve Gertrude. I was born and 
brought up on Eighth Avenue, and I got your 
name out of as classy a novel as I ever read.” 

Genevieve Gertrude crumbled the roll. “But 
they don’t get theirs out of novels. Elizabeth 


Marshmont says she’s the seventh one. Her 
folks came down from the Pilgrums.”’ 
“You bet they’ve came down! Didn’t I see 


that grand Mrs. Marshmont sweeping her side- 
walk yesterday? Sweeping the sidewalk! Ive 
never come down to that, I can tell you. And 
the rattletrap old house she lives in! Mar’grit 
says half these folks with all their airs ain’t even 
got electric lights. Still using gas! They make 
me sick!” 


HE picked up her small hat from a chair and 
pulled it well down over her eyes, frowning 
into the mirror as she did so. 

“Make me sick!” she said again to the re- 
flected eyes of the silent child at the table. 
““Ain’t we got a davenport and a victorola and 
a radio? Don’t your father get his seventeen ~ 
dollars a day? Ain’t we got a tiled bathroom? 
And as for clothes—will you tell me what these 
rubes know about real, snappy styles? Posi- 
tively nothing!’ 

She snapped open her beaded bag and fished 
out anickel. ‘‘You can get a cone after school. 
See you mind about coming in, and you needn’t 
tell your father about the pitchers. Just say 
I’ve went to Mar’grit’s for supper and a game 
of pinochle. Now you be a good kid and don’t 
let them poverty-struck girls put anything 
over on you. Old families! Yeah. So darned 
old they’re dying on their feet!” 

Genevieve Gertrude made a face at the 
closed hall door. Then she slammed the ham 
and beans into the ice-box, went into the bed- 
room, and got a pair of scissors. Ten minutes 
later every inch of the gilt braid lay in a heap 
on the rug, and its owner was gazing ruefully 
at the result of her handiwork. Where the 
trimming had been was a much darker line 
than the rest of the silk, and the stitching 
showed, too. 

“Hell!” said Genevieve Gertrude, and rolling 
the offending garment into a wad, she stuffed 
it behind a trunk in the closet and then donned 
a dress of black velveteen with cretonne roses 
appliquéd upon it. She despised it, but she 
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When the house overflows with guests 


OME at midnight with your guests, 

after the long ride through the 
crisp, autumnal air—misty and moon- 
lit. 


Deliciously weary, you lazily relax 
into the deep, soft cushions of the big 
davenport for one last moment of 
sleepy comment, stifled yawns, linger- 
ing good-nights. What a delightful 
evening it has been! And how fortu- 
nate you are, with your limited space, 
to be able to entertain your guests 
with such carefree comfort! 


True, they have taken every bed- 
room—but to you has fallen the soft 
luxury of the Kroehler Davenport Bed. 
What a convenience it is to have this 
extra sleeping space as your aid to 
hospitality! No one, seeing the lovely 
lines of the low, wide davenport, could 
guess that with one easy motion it be- 
comes the big, roomy bed that now, 


with soft, warm covers all in place, 
welcomes you to restful slumber. 


As you slip off into the billowy land 
of sleep, you are hazily aware of the 
utter comfort of this luxurious bed, its 
springs yielding gently beneath your 
weight, its soft, thick mattress bring- 
ing rest and relaxation to every line 
of your weary body. Was there ever 


KROEHLER 
MADE — 


e a 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
— STRATFORD CAN.— 





such another bed as this? Morning 
will find it, with bed and bedding 
quickly folded away beneath the dav- 
enport seat, resuming its place as an 
aristocratic piece of living room furni- 
ture; forming with its matching 
chairs, a suite of unusual charm; yet 
ever ready at a moment’s need, to pro- 
vide extra sleeping space. 


Whatever type of furnishings you 
choose,- there are Kroehler Davenport 
Beds to harmonize—handsome over- 
stuffed and period styles, richly up- 
holstered in silk damask, tapestry, 
mohair, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut 
Pattern Velour, in leather or in Chase 
Leatherwove. Prices meet any re- 
quirement. Leading furniture dealers 
everywhere sell them for cash or on 
easy payments. Look for the name 
plate on the back of the davenport. 
Fill out the coupon below for our book- 
let and dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 
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Davenport “Bed 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest Kroehler dealer. 
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Tr you ASKED either Mr. William 
Carter or Mr. Horace Carter why 
—the reply would likely be— 
“Because it's made right. I know 
at is for I make it.”’ 


If you asked your next door 
neighbor, or the woman over the 
way, likely as not she'd say, 
“Because it's made right. I 
know it is for I wear it.” 

And that's the test. How does 
at feel? How does it fit? How 


does tt wear? 


EAR Carter’s this winter if it 

happens you don’t already 
know how delightfully different it is. 
Examine a Carter union suit. Look 
critically at the fabric itself and at the 
finish. “‘As beautifully knit as my 
$6.00 silk stockings’’ you'll say. And 
so it is! 


Slip into it. Step to your mirror. 
Look at the cut of the neck, placing 
of the straps, the fit over the bust, the 
shapeliness across the back. Notice the 
smooth trim fit over the hips and 
through the crotch. You exclaim, 
“This union suit was designed by a 
woman!’’ And so it was! 

Stoop for a stray hair pin, pick up 
all the toys on the nursery floor, or do 
your ‘‘daily dozen’’ in Carter’s. Elas- 





comfortable. 


Style 15 (Right figure above) 


Carter’s is unusually elastic. Doesn’t bind or 
sag — fits snugly at wrists and ankles. Mothers are 
enthusiastic about the way it wears. 


Over a million mothers choose Carter’s vests 
for baby. Madeeither single or doublebreasted. 
Keep their shape and softness after washing. 


Then, too, there are the famous Carter 
Bands that wear longer, due to reinforcements 
where the diaperis}pinned. If youuse “‘square 
fold” diapers you’ll find double satisfaction in 
the new Carter Bands which have side pinning 
reinforcements (a patented Carter feature): 


Style 19% (Left figure above) 


Through washing after washing, all the fit and 
softness stays in Carter’s — unshrunken and 


tic, light, free. ‘‘I can put it on and 
forget.it!‘’ you say. 

And so“you can, for the special 
multi-needle knitting makes Carter’s 
fabric give and-spring so pleasantly. 
And the beauty Sti is that this pleas- 
ant feeling is there to stay!- Wash it 
season after Season — its soft springi- 
ness remains throughout its whole 
life. 


Made in all styles — bodice top, 
tube. top, round neck, Dutch neck, 
long or short sleeves and legs. A'wide 
variety of fabrics — cotton, cotton 
and wool, all wool, silk and wool, 
and all silk. All weights from the 
lightest zephyt-weight to the heavi- 
est — delightfully warm without 
weight or bulkiness. 


Undoubtedly the new stock has ar- 
rived at the store where you usually 
buy. Put Carter’s on your shopping 
list and see it the next time you are 
down town. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER 
COMPANY 
Home Office: 591 Highland Avenue, 
Needham Heights (Boston Dist.) Mass. 


Mills also at Framingham 
and Springfield, Mass. 
















Style 14 (Left figure 
in picture at right) 


Style 15 (Right figure) 


Men like the springy, elastic, 
Carter fabric; the reinforced 
shoulders that withstand the 
strain where it is hardest; the 
cleverly cut neck which pre- 
vents any pull at the throat and 
the special design that gives 
plenty of space in the seat, 


very season more and more 


Why do you suppose its popularity 


increases steadily year after year? 


Style 19% (Above at left) 


Warmth without weight. Fit 
without unpleasant binding. 
Fullness without wrinkling. 
Launder it hundreds of times — 
Carter’s does not lose its snug 
shapeliness. 


Style 18% (Above at right) 


It took two years to perfect the 
special gusset and close- fitting 

ap—exclusively Carter’s— 
shown here. It helps keep the 
back modishly flat. 


women start wearing this underwear 









>. Carter's 


36 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sewed in at the back of the 
neck of every Carter gar. 
ment you will find thir 
label. Thousands of women 
consider it the most re 
liable guide in buying 
underwear. 







Carter’s Sf Underwear for all the family 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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had outgrown her last summer’s dresses com- 
pletely. ; 

School dragged, that afternoon. The late 
spring day was hot. The velveteen dress was 
even hotter.» Beside the window was a maple 
tree. Birds were building a nest there. Once 
a gray squirrel leaped from branch to branch. 
Genevieve Gertrude watched the leaves and 
the birds as much as she could. It was more 
pleasant to look at them than at the three new 
albums which had been brought to school. 
Two were blue, and one was black. They 
passed from hand to hand. If Miss Hewitt 
saw, she gave no sign. 

No one asked Genevieve Gertrude to write 
in an album. No one passed her a note. In 
hist’ry class Miss Hewitt did not notice her 
raised hand, and she knew all about De Soto 
being buried in the hollow log, and Irma said 
it was Cortes, but nobody laughed because it 
was Irma. 

At half-past two Genevieve Gertrude began 
to watch the clock. The seat was hard; her 
foot went to sleep. Miss Hewitt was getting 
cranky. Her white collar was all mussed up. 
Every few minutes she took off her glasses and 
rubbed them with tissue-paper. She looked 
quite nice without them, not so pretty as Miss 
Smith, but awful nice. 

After a long time it was three o’clock. The 
lines passed, and Genevieve Gertrude snapped 
back into type. It was no well-behaved auto- 
maton, but a young imp in khaki knickers, 
who sped, with marvelous ease, on roller skates 
up and down the broad pavements that after- 
noon. : 

The imp’s heart burned within her. She 
wanted one of those red albums as she had 
never desired anything in her nine years of 
life. Irma had said hers cost two dollars. 
That was a lot of money. Even if she saved 
all her cone nickels, it would take a long while 
before she had enough. And by then albums 
might be out of style. 

She turned a corner and came into the 
hushed opulence of Prospect Avenue. Beauti- 
ful old homes, half hidden in trees, sat proudly 
on broad lawns gay with beds of pansies and 
tulips. Neatly clipped hedges shielded them 
from passers-by. The sidewalks were white 
and uncracked, wonderful for skating. 

Genevieve Gertrude, skimming gracefully 
along, beheld a lady come slowly down the 
steps of a terraced yard. She was a cushiony 
lady, short and wide. .She had on a shiny 
» purple dress with fringe all over it, and she 
held a chain in her hand. At the other end of 
the chain was a tiny, white dog, his red tongue 
hanging out. 

The little dog had sharp eyes under his fuzzy 
fur. He spied a sleek cat sunning herself on 
a white trellis across the street. With a whine 
and a squeaky yelp he dashed toward it. 

The purple lady had been looking at her 
nose in a little mirror. The mirror fell down 
when the chain was jerked from her hand. 

“Jou-jou! Jou-jou! Come here!’’ squealed 

the lady and went after the little white dog. 
_ Genevieve Gertrude, looking hard at the 
fight across the street, suddenly sprawled head- 
long. Angrily she picked herself up, rubbing a 
skinned elbow, and then her eyes widened. 
She had tripped over a gold mesh bag! 


WES CORNISH came in to hist’ry class the 

~ next day. He talked and talked about 
Aberham Linkin. The sun shone on his glasses 
and made blue and red spots dance on the 
ceiling. ° 

In the front of Mr. Cornish’s throat was a 
funny bunch. It moved up and down when 
he talked. 

Genevieve Gertrude watched it. She won- 
dered how it would seem to put her fingers 
there and feel it go. What made it move, any- 
way? Miss Hewitt said it was a music-box— 
that little cords ran through it which made you 
sing. _ But this couldn’t be so, because Mr. 
Cornish never sang a tall. 


Two more girls had albums. They were 





Thousands are preventing 
tooth decay by restoring the 
natural action of the 
mouth glands 


7 
OU are probably suffer- 


ing from a condition of 


dry mouth. Practically every- 


one is today. 


Dentists and physicians 
recognize it as a definite 
cause of the appalling amount 
of tooth decay which exists 
in spite of careful brushing 
and prophylaxis. 

With our soft modern diet, 
the salivary glands grow weak 
from lack of exercise. And 
the instant they stop pour- 


_ Free Offer! 
Send coupon for 
generous tube 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Now men and women are correcting the dan- 
gerous condition of dry mouth with Pebeco 


The Harmful Mouth 


Condition you must overco 





ing out their alkaline fluids, 
the acids that cause decay be- 
gin to collect in your mouth. 


Brushing alone cannot help 


Ordinary brushing is the merest tempo- 
rary cleaning. Now men and women are 
using this tooth paste that keeps the 
glands working — overcomes all mouth 
dryness. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth 
you can feel your salivary glands begin 
to flow more freely. Your teeth are freed 
from the acids of decay. Your whole 
mouth is invigorated, revitalized. 


Soon your glands are flowing continu- 
ously, and in this clean, healthy mouth 
your teeth are kept really safe. 


Start now to make your mouth and 
teeth safe. Send today for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
At all druggists. Canadian Agents: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 
10 McCaul Street, Toronto, Ont. 


i LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. C-7 


635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


: Send me free your new large sized sample 
; tube of Pebeco. : 
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‘Delicious Dainties 


for you 
to serve 


“Uneeda Bakers” sugar wafers are deliciously good to 
eat, served by themselves or with other desserts. They 
add a new distinction to ice cream, frozen pudding, or 


similar desserts. 


At your next party, or for des- 
sert at home, serve NABISCO. 
Its two crisp wafers enclose a 
delicious creamy filling. 


Another welcome delicacy is 
HARLEQUIN—three layers of 
golden wafers with alternate 
layers of delicious creamy filling. 


And then FESTINO — the 
delectable little sugar wafer that 
looks and tastes like an almond. 


* 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT COMPANY poe 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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both green. Anne Kincaid had her pass one 
over to Elizabeth Davenport. Anne had 
written, 


“When this you see, remember me, 
And drink a little catnip tea.” 


A wrinkle creased Genevieve Gertrude’s 
forehead. Was this verse moral and immacu- 
late? She did not know, and there was no 
one to ask. 

Miss Hewitt was very cranky. She sent 
Irma back to her seat twice when she went up 
without asking, and Irma had on a new middy 
with a big, red bow, and in English period 
Miss Hewitt lecshured the class all the first 
half of the lesson. She said big boys and girls 
should fine the end of all their sentences by this 
time if they were ever going to. She said their 
stories were simply awful—not a quotation 
mark in them—and hadn’t she been working 
her head off teaching quotation marks since 
last September, and she might as well talk to 
the wind ablowing. What did they suppose 
she taught them for, anyway? Certainly not 
for her own pleasure. Now this afternoon she 
would give them one more trial and then look 
out! 

Right then in the lecshure Miss Hewitt 
turned around quick—she had on gray stock- 
ings, and there was a cunning little kole just 
near the top of her black pump—and wrote on 
the board. Genevieve Gertrude’s heart sank 
as she read the list: 


1. My Pets. 

2. A Trip to the Zoo. 

3. How I Would Spend a Hundred Dollars. 

4. Books I Like Best. 

5. Honesty. 

6. Winter Sports. 

7. Summer Sports. 

8. A Sunday in Plymouth. 

9. My Garden. 

to. A Picnic in the Woods. 

WHEN the big white paper had been passed, 
Genevieve Gertrude sucked her pencil and 

looked about her. Irma was sitting very 

straight and using arm movement as she wrote, 

but all the other heads were bent, and most of 

the faces were scowly. 

“Genevieve Gertrude,’ said Miss Hewitt, 
‘why are you not working?” 

Genevieve Gertrude went hot all over. “I 
don’t know about none of them,” she mur- 
mured. ; 

Miss Hewitt’s eyebrows went up. She 
tapped a pen against her pretty teeth. 

“No? It seems to me there is quite a choice. 
Just what don’t you know?” 


“None,” blurted the child. “I ain’t got no © 


pets, nor no garden, nor no books I like best, 
nor no hundred dollars. I never was to Ply- 
mouth on Sunday, nor to a picnic in the woods, 
and the zoo was so awful smelly I didn’t stay, 
and roller skating you can do winter and 
summer.” j 

Somebody in the back of the room laughed. 
Miss Hewitt hit her desk with a ruler and bit 
her lips. Then she looked right into Genevieve 
Gertrude’s troubled eyes, and her own were not 
cranky any more. 

“T see. I forgot you hadn’t lived here very 
long. Well, how about honesty? You don’t 
steal, you return lost articles, you don’t copy, 
? 

Genevieve Gertrude heard no more. Her 
pencil was flying over the paper, and ten 
minutes before closing time her story was 
copied in ink with but one big blot and two 
small ones, and Miss Hewitt had chosen her to 
look over the crayola boxes for the next day’s 
drawing lesson. This took some time. It 
was almost four o’clock when she left the 
building. 

As she came out on the sidewalk, a young 
man sitting in a gray roadster at the curb 
hailed her. 

“Sister, can you tell me if Miss Hewitt is 


about which you know nothing but the price—the 
name of the maker is your protection. 

May we send you a copy of booklet HW-4, “Silver- 
plate and Why It Is Fashionable”? It contains many 
suggestions for making your home more attractive. 
There are also delightful menus with unusual recipes 
for dishes to serve on every occasion. International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVERPLATE 





Let the glinting beauty 
of this silverware 
erace your table every day 


“MOTHER, I LOVE OUR DINNER TABLE!” 

Peggy, home from boarding school, was looking at 
her mother’s charming dining-room with new eyes. Wash your International Silverplate along 
She liked its clear glow of candlelight, its gracious with the dishes. Daily use and washing 
quiet. She appreciated, now, the soft sheen of its only serve to keep its beauty brighter! 
silverware—those graceful pieces her mother used 
with unerring taste on table and buffet. 

“T’m always going to have lots of good-looking 
silver on my table too,” Peggy decided at that very 
moment. mien ghty Fae ae = ST 





Silverware ever has held a lure for the home lover, 
but often a wrong conception of it asa luxury tobe 
used only on occasion has prevented ownership. i 

International Silverplate is made not only to be | 
prized, but to be used. Even though you use it at 
every meal, you can be sure of its durability. More- 
“over, the cost is so moderate that a complete service 
can be acquired at reasonable outlay. 

Beauty of design distinguishes even the most prac- 
tical pieces of International Silverplate. ‘There are 
silverplated meat platters—a relief because they can- 
not chip or break in washing—and vegetable dishes 
with the convenient double compartment. Pitchers, 
gravy boats and bread trays—all make the table 
more decorative. ‘Then there are candlesticks, com- 
potes, vases and flower bowls to add grace and dignity 
In many rooms of your home. 
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Notice the practical simplicity of these 
pieces. They make service easier and 


Five trade-marks and what they mean. When 
you buy silverplated hollowware look for one of the 


five trade-marks below. Avoid buying silverplate the meal more delightful. 





Ware carrying any one of the above. trade-marks is genuine International Silverplate; on pieces of 
International Silverplate, matching patterns of 1847 Rogers Bros. knives, forks and spoons, the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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Four points you should have 
in mind when buying a rug 


Let us suppose, Madam, that you are just starting out to shop 


. 


for a rug, and it goes without saying that you know exactly 
what you want—beauty, comfort, wear, and reasonable price. 


But do you know how to 
judge the wearing qualities of 
that rug you have need of? 
Most people don’t. 


E believe wecan help you 

to doit. For what arenow 
your problems in buying rugs 
have been ours in making 
them for eighty years. 


All the qualities a rug should have 


A rug which combines all the 
good qualities we want to 
discuss is the Sanford Beau- 
vais. Why? Let us study it in 
relation to the four points we 
have mentioned: First—its 
beauty. Let us suppose a sales- 
man has shown you a Beauvais 
Rug. It is clear and rich in 
color. It is beautiful in pattern, 
and there are many patterns to 
choose from, among Beauvais Rugs. 

Second, note that the rug is luxur- 
ious to the tread. You can feel that 
the moment you put your foot on it, 
and its pile is resilient because it is so 
deep and close. 

Then youcome to the practical con- 
sideration of wear. This is more diffi- 
cult. How are you to judge that? 


Look first at how close and deep 
the pile is—that is one indication. 
Now ask the salesman if it is pure 
wool. He will assure you that itis. Let 
him explain the construction of its 
back, and how firmly it hugs the floor. 
It does not wrinkle, as many other 





Its cushion-like tread with a re- 
silient nap that comes rightback 
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This is a Beauvais Rug C4 One among 45 styles 


tugs do. Let him point out how 
closely wovenit is—closeness of weave 
lengthens the life of a rug. Now notice 
for yourself that there is not a seam 
anywhere in the Beauvais Rug—and 
it is the seams that wear out first. It 
exposes One continuous, unbroken, 
even surface. 


The Beauvais meets every test 


The Beauvais Rug has met every re- 
quirement of beauty, comfort and 
wear, but what of the price? You will 
be astonished that it is so reasonable. 
You will understand at once why it is 
the most widely sold rug in the world 
and why you can buy the Beauvais in 








uvais Rugs 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON: THE BACK 


more stores than you can buy 
any other rug. And the Beau- 
vais comes in the widest range 
of patterns on the market,every 
one of which is clear and soft 
-in color. It comes in match- 
ing designs from 12 ft. x 15 ft. 
down to scatter rugs and hail 
runners (the 9 ft. x 12 ft. size 
being the most popular). Every 
one is seamless. All have the 
name Beauvais stamped on the 


back. Look for it. 


Made since 1838 


Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
have made rugs and carpets 
since 1838. They started with 
the highest possible standards 
of rug making—they have 
never lowered them—and that 
is the reason dealers today have 
so much confidence in these 
rugs. Most rug dealers and 
furniture houses carry Sanford’s 
Beauvais (pronounced Bo-vay) Rugs. 
If, however, you cannot procure 
them, write us and we will send you 
the name of the nearest merchant 
who carries them. 


~Ger 
VALUABLE BOOKLET—FREE 


Illustrated in colors 

“How to Choose Rugs That Beautify Your Home.”” A 
booklet filled from cover to cover with suggestions. 
How to choose rugs in harmony with your home, how 
to get the longest wear from rugs, how to determine 
quality when buying—all helpful information. It is richly 
illustrated in full colors, and gives you color-harmony 
suggestions for various rooms. We will mail you a copy 
free, upon request. 


STEPHEN SANFORD & SONS, Inc. 
295 FIFTH AVENUE, Dept. Y, NEW YORK CITY 
Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Twenty-five artists work continual- 
ly on new designs for Beauvais Rugs 
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kept after school? Maybe she has been throw- | 
ing spit-balls.” : | 

Genevieve Gertrude’s eyes danced. This 
was a nawful nice man. She had seen him 
waiting there before. He had twinkly brown 
eyes and twinkly glasses and a deep dimple in 
his chin. Of course, he was pretty old. When 
he took off his hat he had a little bald spot. 

Genevieve Gertrude rested her arms on the 
door of the roadster and shook her head de- 
cidedly. “If I was you,” she advised earnestly, 
“T wouldn’t wait for her. She’s been awful 
cranky today. She lecshured and lecshured us 
about English, and now she’s in there cor- 
recting the papers.” 

The twinkly man rubbed his chin. “So you 
think she isn’t safe today? Sister, ’m sur- 
prised at you. Are you one of her cherubs? 
Don’t you like your teacher, young lady?” 

“When she takes the glasses off,” admitted 
Genevieve Gertrude. ‘Then she’s just as nice! 
You ‘can’t think how different she is. She’s 
just like us. But when she’s learning us our 
English—” 

The man in the gray car had stopped smiling. 
He looked—well, not cranky, but as if you’d 
better mind. 

“We think along the same lines, sister. I’d 
like to get the glasses off for keeps, too. Say, 
ae are you in English? Head of the class, 
eh? 

“Tm a wiz at it,” stated Genevieve Gertrude 
modestly, “only I get marked down all the 
time. Perhaps it’s the way I write, because 
it’s as easy as pie. All you do is fine your sen- 
tence and put in quotation marks.” ; 

The twinkly man sighed and leaned over the 
door of the car. “Do you know, I always 
found it hard,” he’confided. ‘I’ve been writ- 
ing it a good many years now, and those pesky 
little marks bother me yet.” 

Genevieve Gertrude sighed, too. “They are 
hell for some of the kids,” she admitted. 

The young man jumped. His eyes blinked, 
and he looked hard at Genevieve Gertrude. 

“Er—have you anything you’ve written 
lately with you? I see you have some papers 
in your book,” he said quickly. 

Genevieve Gertrude took the pencil draft 
of her afternoon’s work from a shabby brown 
volume and handed it up to him. 

“You’re nervous, ain’t your Your eyes 
wink awful fast sometimes. I don’t know as 
you can read this very good. I can’t myself, 
sometimes. Say, I think you got a bum tire 
‘back there.” 

She dropped her books upon the curb and 
went to the rear of the car. The young man 
opened the paper. His eyes flashed over it. 
He read: 4 








HONESTY 


“Miss Hewitt said” we must right a story 
and she putt some things on the bord for us to 
chose from. ‘‘she said” we must fine all are 
sentence and use quotation marks. they is 
easy as enythin and I chosed honesty becaus 
Ino all about it. it don’t pay too be to honest. 
Aberham linkin was to honest. once he walk 
six miles too pay back seven cents and what 
did he get. well he got shott in the box. a 
crazie man done it but he got shott just the 
same and I no just how he felt about it becaus 
I was to honest yestday myself. : 

A daim with a froze face on her drop her bag 
and I pick it up. it was all goldie beeds and full 
of money a wacth a smeller bottle all goldie to 
and a bracerlet all green stones and a powder 
box all cover with bleu namel. I look at all of 
them and I was so glad becaus now I can get 
me a autograft album and be like the other 
girls. boys can be diferent but girls has got too 
be like each other. I was glad as enythin becaus 
findins is keepins and then I remember Aberham 
linkin and his honesty. so I run after the froze 
daim and “TI says” hear is your bag. you was 
so busey looking at yourself in the little mir- 
roar you did not notise you drop it. and the 
daim grab the bag and count the money and 


Betty Compson, appearing in Paramount Pictures. 





You, too, can have the same charming hair-dress if you use the STAR-Rite Curling Iron. 


The waver of this 7] ‘O follow the ever-changing gestures 


iron has a strong 
Spring which insures 
a beautiful soft 
wave. The two-piece 
handle (finished in 
Circassian walnut) 
permits turning the 
waver without kink- 
ing the green silk 
cord. Complete with 
two-piece Bakelite 
plug and detachable 
plug in handle. 


alertness — 


iron is invaluable. 


of the coiffure mode —to possess that 
faultless finish of appearance that so en- 
hances natural charm — requires constant 


For the stray wisps of hair which lose their 
curl so quickly—the ones which always 
will creep from beneath your hat —the 
convenient service of an electric curling 


It is especially for these uses zmpromptu that 


favor as a subtle aid to beauty. 


the STAR-Rite Curling Iron has won high 





§ 3 50 
In Canada 
$4.50 


The STAR-Rite Advisory Beauty Council 


Every purchaser of a STAR-Rite Curling Iron receives 
free of any charge exclusive advice on the care and dress 
of her hair given by this council of eight world-famed 
beauty specialists: Louis Parme, C. Nestle, Ogilvie Sis- 
ters, Beatrice Mabie, V. Darsy, Cluzelle, Pierre, Kathleen 
Mary Quinlan. For complete details of this service, 
with sample coiffures and suggestions for dressing the 
hair, send 4c in stamps for ““Charm—Your Heritage” to 
Miss Helen Boyd, Department A, Consultant, 130 West 
42nd Street, N.Y. 
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FITZGERALD MFG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 








In Canada: Canadian Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Would You Like Definite 
Work to do in your 
Spare Time? 


or 


Miss Mary Lawton of Michigan 
A member of The Rainbow Club 





Join The Rainbow Club 


Though Miss Lawton is a busy girl with her various school activ- 
ities, every unoccupied hour has its money-value and she makes 
many extra dollars in her spare moments, through the club. 

You, too, may use our adaptable money-making plan. It will not 
take you too long from home nor interfere with your regular 
duties. Even if you have never earned a dollar nor had any 
business training you will be able to work with the Club and 
earn money from the very beginning. 


This is a message for all girls and women 
who wish to make money 


Young Married Women who have not yet 
accumulated household cares and who 
would therefore welcome some definite 
work to occupy leisure hours. 


Home Girls who would like to have some 
spending money for little extras without 
troubling mother and dad; or who per- 
haps are trying to save to make the 
dream of a college course come true. Housewives who need extra dollars for 
emergency bills, the children’s needs, 
etc.; and especially the plucky little wo, 
man who is the sole support of the fam- 


Business Girls whose incomes are not 
sufficient to meet expenses, or who wish 


to save for business courses or little ily and finds it difficult to stretch the 
pleasures. income to meet its needs. 
; Take care of the moments and 


they will take care of your life 


Whatever you are planning to do this winter, if you have not all the 
money you need to accomplish it, join our Club without delay and let it 
help you to obtain what you want. It costs you nothing. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon or write me a letter telling me all about your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 
Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me full information about your 
spare-time money-making plan, without obligation to me. 
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paw over everythin and then ‘‘she says” you 
are a honest child and hear is a reward and she 
gives me a nickle? 

Well I froze as good as her and “TI says” I 
wood rather have it in stallments. my heart is 
week “TI says.” enyway I don’t want know pay 
for just being honest “TI says.” she got as red 
as enythin and “she says” you are a sausy imp 
but what can one eggspect from a street 
urchun. “I says” to her you can eggspect just 
what you get. Here is a large sum you can 
give too the near east releif fund “I says” and 
I through the nickle at her feat which was to 
fat for her pumps. 

Aberham linkin was to honest and so was I. 
he lost his job as preserdent and I lost my auto- 
graft album. it don’t pay too be to honest in 
this world. I don’t no about the next becaus 
I have not bin their yet. 


HE. young man sneezed when he had 

finished reading. He sneezed three times. 
Then he took out his handkerchief and sneezed 
into that. a 

Genevieve Gertrude came from beneath the 
car. A black spot was plump in the middle of 
the largest cretonne rose on her dress, and the 
mate to it smeared her left cheek. She looked 
at the young man. His face was awful red. 
Even the back of his neck was like fire. ; 

“T’ll go up and tell Miss Hewitt you’re 
taking cold, waiting around here so long,” she 
offered, much concerned. ‘My old man says 
it’s a helluva climate around here anyway. I 
won’t be a minute.” 

But the young man had put his foot on the 
starter. ‘Much obliged, sister,” he said 
quickly, ‘‘but I won’t wait. I’m seeing Miss 
Hewitt tonight anyhow. And—and about 
this story of yours. Do you mind if I keep it a 
few days? I’m in a business where I believe 
I could use it.” 

“Go to it,’’ assented Genevieve Gertrude 
easily. ‘Sure you don’t want me to call Miss 
Hewitt?” 

The gray car had begun to purr. As it 
backed from the curb, the twinkly man 
snatched off his cap and waved it. Genevieve 
eee saw the bald spot. It was too 

ad. 

“Never mind the marks,” he called cheer- 
fully. ‘‘As you say, sister, you’re a wiz at 
English.” 

Genevieve Gertrude shook her red curls. 
She leaned from the high curb at a most alarm- 
ing angle. ‘And don’t you mind the damn old 
bald spot!” she shouted. “It’s a sign of brains 


anyway!” 


M5ss HEWITT was awful queer the next 
day. She looked and looked at Genevieve 
Gertrude. Perhaps it was the knickers. 
Genevieve Gertrude, drooping in her seat, 
came to that conclusion. She had come to 
school almost happy. Aunt Mayme in New 
York had written that ladies and girls were 
wearing knickers. They were the top of the 
style. Classy. Her mother had washed and 
ironed the khaki knickers and bought her a 
white middy and brown wool socks. And then, 
in the yard before school, Irma had sniffed. 
She had on a lavender linen with purple letters 
on her pocket, and she had said nice girls didn’t 
wear knickers to school. They were only for 
playing in the backyard or hikes. Her mother 
had said so. 

Genevieve Gertrude had marched in with the 
line, her red head high, but her heart was burst- 
ing. The words in her jogerfy book melted 
into a blur. Nothing she did was right. She 
was not a nice little girl, Irma and Anne and 
Elizabeth were nice girls. If only her name 
was Anne! If only they hadn’t come to this 
hateful, lovely place where the nice girls 
wouldn’t play with you or invite you to their 
parties! If only her father would go back to 
New York where it didn’t matter about your 
mname—where you danced on the sidewalk 
when the hurdy-gurdy man played, and went 
to Coney Island on Sunday! . And yet nice girls 
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information you can give me, as I, 


“T cannot refrain from expressing 
my thanks to the one of your staff 
who extended such thoughtful cour- 
tesy to me on my visit to the Insti- 
tute this week. 

“The ‘spick and spanness’ of the 
kitchens was a delight to my orderly 
soul as well as the multitude of new 
devices which you have under test. 
“T have been a subscriber to. your 
magazine for eleven “years and it is 
the main joy of my entire family. 
We never buy a new household de- 
vice without Seeking advice either 
through your advertisements or 
through your editorial pages. 

“As for my culinary attainments, 


and ‘unnatural’ in a poor one, rather 
than a matter of training, Good 
Housekeeping is almost like a course 
in domestic science. It is invaluable 
to me, and now replaces the four 
$1.50 women’s magazines which I 
subscribed for when a bride. 
“Please renew my subscription.” 

Nos? Be Eek: 

West Webster, N. Y. 


“Repeatedly, in the years of my 
housekeeping, Good Housekeeping 
has come to my help in the matter of 
advice in regard to the equipment of 
my home. I congratulate myself 
that I have a thoroughly efficient 


like thousands of other women, place 
a great deal of confidence in your 
opinion. I sometimes think that the 
Good Housekeeping staff cannot re- 
alize just how much their approval 
stamp on an article means to the 
person who is not quite sure of his or 
her own judgment. It must be won- 
derful to feel you have the confidence 


of so many.” Mrs. R. W. B. 
Barron, W1s. 





“We were looking at some Electric 
Stoves. The one we like the best is a 
but we did not see your Star on 
it as we did on some others. Kindly 





ioe you know that we are straining 


every effort to have only the most reliable 


merchandise enter American homes? 


....And do you know that we are 


accomplishing this effectively by testing and 


guaranteeing the merchandise advertised in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, whose pages 


you should use as a guide to your shopping? 


they would have been ni/ but for 
your Cookery Department. Not one 
issue passes but brings me a new 
cookery method or recipe to lighten 
my household duties. Your intui- 
tion as to the needs in this phase of 
housekeeping is indeed remarkable.” 
Mrs. S. E. McA. 
Washington, D.C. 


“Your magazine grows better with 
every issue. It has taken the drudg- 
ery out of my work and made it a 
pleasure. To young women, reared 
as I was in a home where a knowl- 
edge of housekeeping was considered 
‘instinctive’ in a good housekeeper 
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kitchen and I am as proud of your 
seal of approval on my tools as I am 
of the Sterling mark on my silver.” 
Mrs. W;.U.-K. 
Everett, Wash. 


“T am a much interested reader of 
Good Housekeeping. When I pur- 
chase anything I feel proud when it 
has the Star. I also tell those from 
whom I buy that I like to buy arti- 
cles having the Star.” 
Mrs aUaHsG, 
Fall River, Mass. 


“T will very much appreciate any 


advise me whether this has been 

tested, as we do not want to put 

money into a stove that is going to 

give trouble or is not quite right.” 
Mas ati A133 

Turlock, Calif. ; =, 





“Perhaps you will be glad to know 
that I think very highly of your 
magazine, and have found that your 
tested recipes always turn out beau- 
tifully. I have yet to have one fail- 
ure from any one of them. Also I 
have learned to look for your Star on 
canned goods and to buy the variety 
so marked.” Mrs. T. E. B. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Autograph Album- 


didn’t do that. They lived in big houses under 
trees and went to bed early and said their 
prayers every night. Oh, if she could only be 
a nice— 

Miss Hewitt was talking. She stood by her 
desk, her fingers going pat-pat on a pile of white 
papers, and she looked through the open win- 
dow instead of at the class. 

“T have corrected your stories, boys and 


girls. They will be passed back to you 
presently—all, that is, except—Genevieve 
Gertrude’s.” 


She paused, and her face grew pink. Her 
foot began to tap the floor, but she still looked 
at the maple tree. ‘A gentleman in the news- 
paper business—a man we call an editor— 
happened to see Genevieve Gertrude’s story. 
It was about honesty. The—the story pleased 
him so much that he has given me a prize for 
its writer.” 

Genevieve Gertrude sat still, turned to stone. 
She did not even quiver under the battery of 
eyes focussed upon her. 

“Tt is ten dollars in gold,’ went on Miss 
Hewitt slowly. “Will you come and get it, 
Genevieve Gertrude?” 

‘In the shabby khaki knickers, Genevieve 
Gertrude went up the aisle. 

Miss Hewitt put a little blue plush box into 
her hand and showed her how to press the 
spring. 

She looked up into Miss Hewitt’s face, then 
back to the shining gold of the coin in its nest 
of satin, and suddenly she felt an arm about 
her, holding her close, caressing her. 

“We are all very glad, dear,” said Miss 
Hewitt, just as she spoke to Irma. ‘Suppose 
you show her how glad you are, boys and 
girls.” 


GENEVIEVE GERTRUDE went back to 
her seat amid a storm of vigorous hand- 


clapping. Her heart was beating fast beneath } 


the white middy blouse. Her eyes sparkled, 
but there was a queer ache in her throat. She 
put the blue plush case carefully on the left 
side of her desk and opened her hist’ry book 
with shaking little hands. 

“Now, in the days of the explorers,” said 
Miss Hewitt crisply, “Spain was the most 
powerful of the nations. Today she is 
only—” 

The words beat on Genevieve Gertrude’s 
ears, but they meant nothing. A prize. Ten 
dollars in gold. And Miss Hewitt had hug- 
ged her right before the class. Just as she 
hugged— 

Irma was leaning across the aisle. She put 
her red autograph album on Genevieve Ger- 
trude’s desk, pushed it up until it almost 
touched the blue plush box. 

Miss Hewitt was drawing a map of Magel- 
lan’s voyage on the board. Irma leaned toward 
Genevieve Gertrude. 

“Please write in my album,” she whispered. 
“And I’m going to call you ‘Vieve.’ It’s such 
a pretty name.” 

Genevieve Gertrude picked up her pen. A 
quick pulse was beating in her throat. She 
felt as if she were drowning in joy. No cynic’s 
croaking warned her that success always brings 
friends. No pessimist told her that the magnifi- 
cent sum of ten dollars does not last forever. 
She glowed, she trembled with happiness. To- 
morrow she would own an autographt album. 
All the girls would write in it. Miss Hewitt 
would write in it—one of the moral and im- 
maculate verses she and Miss Smith always 
wrote. 

With her curly red head on one side, her 
mouth screwed to a button, blissfully she began 
to write her own moral and immaculate selec- 
tion culled from her grandmother’s album. 
The writing was shaky. It seemed to go down 
hill a good deal, and there were four blots, but 
proudly she read it over: 


“May your virtues ever spread 
.Like butter on hot gingerbread.” 
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in your 


cook book / 


A noted Chef’s recipes for 
making savory soups, stews, 
gravies, sauces and other 
tempting and delicious dishes. 


Chicken Mexicaine 


1 teaspoon Kitchen Bouquet; dark 
meat of fowl, cut small, 3 tablespoons 
butéer, 234 tablespoons flour, | cup 
fresh mushrooms, 2 cups brown soup 
stock, % tablespoon lemon juice, salt 
and pepper to taste, 1 cup hot croutons. 
Cut mushrooms into small pieces and 
simmer, covered, in butter for ten min- 
utes. Add flour, stir over fire for two 
minutes, add stock, salt, pepper and 
meat. Stir until sauce is slightly 
thickened and the meat hot. Add 
Kitchen Bouquet and lemon juice and 
pour on a heated platter, sprinkle top 
with croutons and serve with parsley 
decoration. 


Corn Timbales 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 1 cup 
milk; 2 ounces canned corn; 3 eggs, 
beaten; % gill cream; salt and Cayenne 
pepper. Beat eggs until light, add salt, 
Cayenne pepper, Kitchen Bouquet, 
milk and cream, mix well and add corn. 
Fill buttered timbale moulds two-thirds 
full, set in a pan of boiling water, cover 
with buttered paper and bake about 20 
minutes in medium hot oven. Un- 
mould on a hot dish and serve with a 
cream sauce. 


Cream Sauce 


Cook together one-fourth a cup, each, 
of butter and flour, and add gradually 
one pint of milk; let simmer ten minutes 
after all the liquid has been added; 
season with salt and pepper and add 
Kitchen Bouquet to taste. 
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KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue, Dept. G. H. 







Meatless Gravy 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; | small 
onion; | small carrot; 2 tablespoons 
butter; 1 bouillon cube; 1 cup boiling 
water; salt and pepper. Cut onion and 
carrot into thin slices and brown in the 
butter. Dissolve bouillon cube in boil- 
ing water, add to vegetables and simmer 
for five minutes. Strain, add Kitchen 
Bouquet and seasonings and use when- 
ever a thin gravy is quickly needed. If 
desired thick, add one tablespoon flour 
to browned vegetable and stir a minute 
over the fire, then continue as directed. 


Economical Stew 
| teaspoonful Kitchen Bouquet; 1 pound 
beefsteak; 3 carrots; 2 raw potatoes; | 
quart water; 2 tablespoonfuls rice; 2 
tablespoonfuls butter; 1 tablespoonful 


flour. Melt butter and brown meat in 
this. When nicely browned, add flour 
and water. Cook from % to 34 of an 


hour before adding vegetables and rice. 
Vegetables should be diced. Season to 
taste and add Kitchen Bouquet. To be 
served with mashed potatoes. 


Fish Fritters 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 4 
ounces sifted flour; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil; lemon, parsley and salt; 2 eggs, 
beaten; 1 gill tepid water; 34 pound 
haddock, free from skin and bones and 
cut small. Méix flour, olive oil, Kitchen 
Bouquet and water into a:batter, add 
eggs, fish and salt to taste. Drop from 
tablespoon into hot fat; fry to golden 
color, garnish with lemon slices and 
parsley and serve very hot. 


+ KITCHEN 
‘i ROUQUET 


The Chef’s flavoring for home cooking 


A delightful blend of the rich juices of choice 
garden vegetables. Gives a wonderful taste, 
= color and flavor to soups, stews, gravies, 

sauces, meatsand fish. Atallleading grocers. 


SPECIAL OFFER: generous size” 


trial bottle. 
Folder containing other recipes 
sent free on request. 


New York 
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moisture of your skin. 






and lovely hands 
are yours 


One refreshing moment with 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion gives 
back to your skin that “‘precious 
moisture’’ which is so necessary 
for skin loveliness. 


Nature gives every skin a wonder- 
ful moisture to keep it supple and 
smooth. But the many duties 
around the house and in the kitchen 
wear and wash away Nature’s 
moisture from the hands and face 
and leave them red, dry and coarse. 


So after you wash and after all 
household work, pour a little Fros- 
tilla Lotion on your hands and face 
—it is scientifically prepared to 
furnish the skin with the same 
properties as supplied by nature. 
‘Then before you powder use Fros- 
tilla Lotion to prevent your skin 
from becoming dry and scaly, for 
each grain of powder acts as a tiny 
blotter. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The Frostilla 
Company Elmira, New Torte Selling Agents: Harold F. 





Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, London and 

Sudney. 

Frostilla 
CJragrant fotion, 





Frostilla 
Lotion and 
Nature care 
for the skin 
in the same 
way. Read 


above. 


© T. F. Co. 


Just as sun and wind “dry” 
clothes,.so they dry out the 


2eturn the 


‘PreciousMoisture 
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Love 


(Continued from page 22) 


the slowest of coffee-drinking and sipping 
of unwanted liqueurs, it couldn’t be made 
to last beyond nine o’clock. What can 
you expect if you will begin before seven? 
thought the head-waiter, watching the gentle- 
man’s desperate efforts to stay where he was. 
Impossible to take her home and be parted 
from her before ten. It would be dreadful 
enough to have to at eleven, but the sheer 
horribleness of ten flashed an inspiration into 
Christopher’s mind: they would go to “The 
Immortal Hour” for whatever was left of it. 
So they went, and were in time for the love 
scene, as well as for the whole of the last act. 
Now indeed was Christopher perfectly 
happy, as he sat beside Catherine in the thrice- 
blessed theater where they had first met, and 
compared the past with the present. Only a 


week ago they were there—together, indeed, / 


but met as usual without his being sure they 
were going to meet, and he hadn’t even known 
where she lived. They were strangers, dis- 
cussing, as strangers would on such an occasion, 
the Celtic legends; and George, and Stephen, 
and the Hertford Street drawing-room, and 
even Ned in his car and the fluttering Fan- 
shawes, now such vivid permanences in his 


| mind, were still sleeping, as far as he was con- 


cerned, in the womb of time.’ Only a week ago, 
and he had never touched her, never shaken 
hands, never said anything at all to her that 
could be considered—well, personal. Now he 
had said many such things; and although she 
had been restive over some of them, and al- 
though he knew he must proceed with such 


prudence as he could manage, yet, please God, 


he told himself, he’d say many more of them 
before another week had passed. 


"THERE they sat together, after dining to- 
gether, and there before her eyes on the 
stage was a lesson going on in how most 
beautifully to make love. He knew she always 
thrilled to that scene. Did she, he wondered, 
even vaguely take the lesson to heart? Did 
she at all, even dimly, think, ““How marvellous 
to do that, too?” Well, he would bring her 
steadily to this place—not leave it to chance 
any more, but go and fetch her and bring her 
to seats taken beforehand—bring her till it did 
get through to her consciousness that here was 
not only an exquisite thing to watch other 
people doing, but to go home and do oneself. 
How long would it take to get her to that stage? 
He felt so flaming with will, so irresistible in 
his determination, that he never doubted she 
would get there; but it might take rather a long 
time, he thought, glancing sideways at the lit- 
tle, untouchable, unget-at-able thing, sitting so 
close to him and yet so completely removed. If 
once she loved him, if once he could make her 
begin to love him, then he felt certain she would 
love him wonderfully, with a divine extrava- 
gance . . . He would make her. He could 
make her. She wouldn’t be able to resist such 
a great flame of love as his. When it was 
over, she said she wanted to walk home. 

“You can’t walk; it’s too far,” he said, and 
signaled to a taxi. 

She took no notice of the taxi and said they 
would walk part of the way and then pick up 
an omnibus. 

“But you’re tired, you’re tired—you can’t,” 
he implored; for what a finish to his evening, 
to trudge through slums and then be jolted in 
a public conveyance. If only it were raining, 
if only it weren’t such an odiously dry, fine 
night! 

“T’m not tired,” she said, while the merciless 


| lights outside the theater made her leok tired 


to ghastliness, “and I want to walk through the 
old Bloomsbury squares. Then we can get an 
omnibus in Tottenham Court Road. “See,” she 
finished, smiling up at him, “how well I know 
the ropes of the poor!” 

“What I see is how badly you need some one 
to take care of you,” he said, obliged to do 
what she wanted, and slouching off beside her, 


while she seemed to be walking very fast, 
because she took two steps to his one. 

“Mrs. Mitcham takes the most careful care 
of me.” 

“Oh—Mrs. Mitcham. I mean some one 
with authority. The authority of love.” 

There was a pause. Then Catherine said 
softly, ‘I’ve had such a pleasant evening, such 
a charming evening, and I should hate it to 
end up with one of my headaches.” 

“Why? Why?” he asked, at once anxious. 
“Do you feel like that again?” 

“T do, rather.” 

“Then you'll certainly go home in a taxi,” he 
said, looking round for one. 

“Oh, no—a taxi would be fatal,’”’ she said 
quickly, catching his arm as he raised it to 
wave to a distant rank. ‘They shake me so. 
I shall be all right if we walk along quietly, not 
talking much.” 

“Poor little thing!” he said, looking down at - 
her, flooded with tenderness and drawing her 
hand through his arm. 

“Not at all a poor little thing,” she smiled. 
“T’ve been very happy this evening, and don’t 
want to end badly. So if you’ll just not talk— 
just walk along quietly—” 

“T insist on your taking my arm, then,” he 
said. - 

“T will at the crossings,” said Catherine, who 
had drawn her hand out as soon as.he had 
drawn it in. 

In this way, first on their feet, and then at 
last, for walking in the silent streets was any- 
how better than being in an omnibus and he 
went on and on till she was really tired, in 
an omnibus, and then again walking, they 
reached Hertford Street, and good-night had to 
be said in the presence of the night porter. 

What an anti-climax! thought Christopher, 
going home thwarted and bitterly disappointed 
oe been done out of his taxi-drive at the 
end. 

“Next time I see him,” thought Catherine, 
rubbing the hand he had lately shaken, “T’ll 
have to tell him about Virginia. It isn’t 
fair.” 


NEAT time she saw him was the very next 
day,a fine Saturday on which for the second 
time running he didn’t go down to his expectant 
uncle in Surrey. Instead, having telegraphed 
to him, he arrived at Hertford Street in a care- 
fully chosen open taxi directly after lunch, 
when she would be sure to be in if she were 
not lunching somewhere, and picked her up, 
carrying her off before she had time to think 
of objections, to Hampton Court to look at the 
crocuses and have tea at the Mitre. ; 

It was fun. The sun shone, the air was soft, 
spring was at every street corner piled up 
gorgeously in baskets, everybody seemed young 
and gay, everybody seemed to be going off in 
twos, laughing, careless, just enjoying them- 
selves. Why shouldn’t she just enjoy herself, 
too? For this once? The other women—she 
had almost said ‘the other girls,’ but pulled her- 
self up shocked—who passed on holiday bent, 
each with her man, lightly swept her face and 
Christopher’s with a sort of gay recognition 
of their brotherhood and sisterhood, all off 
together for an afternoon’s happiness; and 
when the taxi pulled up in a block of traffic in 
Kensington High Street, a flower-seller pushed 
some violets over the side and said, 

“Sweet violets, Miss?” 

Oh, it was fun. And Christopher had 
brought a rug, and tucked her up with immense 
care, and looked so happy, so absurdly happy, 
that she couldn’t possibly spoil things for him. 

She wouldn’t spoil things. Next time she 
saw him would be heaps soon enough to tell 
him about Virginia, and on a wet day, not ona 
fine spring afternoon like this—a wet day and 
indoors: that was the time and place to tell 
him. Of course, if he became very silly, she 
would tell him instantly—but as long as he 
wasn’t—and how could he be in an open taxi?— 
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prices from our New Catalog. 
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CURWOOD’S 
New Novel 

of the 

Lake 

Superior 


Wilderness 


IM CURWOOD | 

roams the wilder- 
ness and understands 
its soul. That’s why 
millions know its 
thrill and romance 
through his novels. 


A , 
GENTLEMAN 
of COURAGE 


By James Oliver 


CURWOOD 


isa novel of rushing rivers, 
mighty forests, stirring ad- 
ventures. And above all 
it tells the tenderest love 
story Curwood ever wrote. 


Seldom has there been 
such a heroine as Mona 
—such a hero as Peter! 


Follow these young lovers of 
the wilderness through the 
glorious pages of this new 
novel by the author of The 
River’s End, The Alaskan. 
and other famous stories of 
the Northwest. 


Stop! At the First Bookstore ! 
For your copy! Only $2.00 


@smnopolitan Book @rporation 


li9 West 40 th Street. New York 
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Love 


as long as he was just happy to be with her and 
take her out and walk her round among 
crocuses and give her tea and bring her home 
again tucked in as carefully as if she were some 
extraordinarily precious, brittle treasure, why 
should she interfere? It was so amusing to bea 
treasure—yes, and so sweet. Let her be honest 
with herself—it was sweet. She hadn’t been a 
treasure, not a real one, not the kind for whom 
things are done by enamoured men, for years— 
indeed, not ever; for George from the first, 
even before he was one, had behaved like a 
husband. He was so much older than she was, 
and though his devotion was steady and last- 
ing, he had at no time been infatuated. She 
had been a treasure, certainly, but of the other 
kind, the kind that does things for somebody 
else. Mrs. Mitcham, on a less glorified scale, 
was that type of treasure. She, Catherine, on 
a more glorified scale, had been very like Mrs. 
Mitcham all her life, she thought, making other 
people comfortable and happy and _ being 
rewarded by their affection and dependence. 

Also, she had been comfortable and happy 
herself, undisturbed by desires, unruffled by 
yearnings. It had been a sheltered, placid life; 
its ways were ways of pleasantness, and all its 
paths were peace. The years had slipped 
serenely away in her beautiful country home, 
undistinguished years, with nothing in any of 
them to make them stand out afterward in 
her memory; the pains in them were all little 
pains, the worries all little worries. Friendli- 
ness, affection, devotion—these things had 
accompanied her steps, for she herself was so 
friendly, so affectionate, so devoted. Love, 
except in these mild, minor forms, had not so 
much as peeped over her rose-grown walls. As 
for passion, when it leaped out at her suddenly 
from a book, or she tumbled on it lurking in 
music, she thrilled a moment and quivered a 
moment, and then immediately subsided again. 
Somewhere in the world people felt these 
things, did these things, were ruined or exalted 
forever by these things; but what discomfort, 
what confusion, what trouble! How much 
better to go quietly to bed every night with 
George, to whom she was so much used, and 
wake up next morning after placid slumbers, 
strengthened and refreshed for— 


SOMETIMES, but very seldom, she paused 

here and asked, ‘‘For what?” Sometimes, 
but very seldom, it seemed to her as if she spent 
her whole life being strengthened and refreshed 
for an effort that never had to be made, an 
adventure that never happened. All those 
meals—to what end was she so carefully, four 
times a day, nourished? 

“The machine must be stoked,” George 
would say, pressing her to eat, for he believed 
in abundant food, ‘“‘or it won’t work.” 

More preparations for exertions that never 
were made. Nothing but preparations .. . 

Sometimes, but very seldom, she thought 
like this; then the thought was lulled to sleep 
again, lapped quiet by the gentle waves of 
affection, devotion, dependence that encircled 
her. She made people happy; they made her 
happy in return. It was excessively simple, 
excessively easy. It really appeared that 
nothing more was needed than good nature. 
Not to be cross: was that the secret? As she 
didn’t know what it was like to feel cross, to 
be impelled to behave disagreeably, or to want 
to criticize anybody, it was all very easy. 
Wherever she was, there seemed to gather 
round her a most comfortable atmosphere of 
sunny calm. So, she sometimes, but very 
seldom, thought, do vegetables flourish in 
kitchen gardens. 

George called her throughout his life his 
little comfort. He had no trouble with her, 
ever. His gratitude for this increased as he 
grew busier and richer and had to be more and 
more away from home. To think of his 
Catherine, safe and contented, waiting 
affectionately down in the country for his 
return, looking forward, thinking of him, 


depending on him for all her comforts as he 
depended on her for all his joy, filled him» with 
a satisfaction that never grew stale. His only 
fear was lest she should marry disastrously 
after he was dead. He was so much older. It 
was bad to be so much older, and in all likeli- 
hood to have to die and leave her. He did what 
he could to save her by a most carefully 
thought-out will; and when the horrid moment 
arrived and he was forced to go, at least he 
knew his wing would still in a way stretch pro- 
tectingly over her little head, and that he had 
made her safe from predatory fortune-hunters 
by making her poor. The last thing he did, the 
very last thing, was solemnly to bless and thank 
her; and then with extremest reluctance, for it 
was a miserable thing to have todo, George died. 

But she didn’t think much of him that after- 
noon at Hampton Court. He belonged to so 
long ago by now—ten years since his death; and 
Christopher was careful not to say anything 
this time that might set her off in widow 
reveries. Nothing here reminded her of 
George. They had never been here together. 
He had never in his life taken her off like this, 
for an unpremeditated excursion, in a taxi, to 
tea at an inn. Of course, he hadn’t. He was 
her husband. Husbands didn’t. Why should 
they? When she and George had wanted 
airing, they had gone out in their car; when 
they had wanted tea, they had had it in their 
drawing-room; when, and if, they had wanted 
crocuses, they had admired them either from 
the window or from the safe dryness of a 
gravel path. 


How old she had been thencompared tonow! 

She laughed up at Christopher, who was 
leading her very fast by the elbow along wet 
paths shining in the sun where the earth and 
grass smelled so good after London, out to lawns 
flung over with their little lovely coat of spring, 
their blue and gold and purple embroidered 
coat; and he laughed back at her, not asking 
why she laughed, nor knowing why he laughed 
except that this was bliss. 

The times that Christopher on this occasion 
managed not to seize her in his arms and tell 
her how frantically he loved her were not to be 
counted. He began counting them, but had to 
leave off, there were so many. His self-control 
amazed him. True he was terrified of offend- 
ing her, but his terror was as nothing com- 
pared to his love. The wind on the drive down 
had whipped color into her face, and though 
her eyes, her dear, beautiful, gray eyes, homes 
of kindness and reassurance, still had that 
pathetic tiredness, she looked gayer and 
fresher than he had yet seen her. She laughed, 
she talked, she was delighted with all she saw, 
she was evidently happy—happy with him, 
happy to spend an afternoon alone with him. ~ 

They had the cheerfulest tea in a window of 
the Mitre, and compared to them the other 
people at the other tables were solemn and 
bored. Not that they saw any other people; 
at least, Christopher didn’t, for he saw only 
Catherine, and he ate water-cress and jam and 
radishes and rock-cakes quite unconsciously, 
drinking in every word she said, laughing, 
applauding, lost in wonder at what seemed to 
him evidences of a most unusual and dis- 
tinguished intelligence. Once he thought of 
Lewes, no doubt at that moment with his long 
nose in his books, and how for hours he would 
prose on, insisting on the essential uninter- 
estingness and unimportance of a woman’s 
mind. Fool; ignorant fool. He should hear 
Catherine. And even when she said quite 
ordinary things, things which in other people 
would be completely ordinary, the way she 
said them, the soft turned-upness of her 
voice at the ends of her sentences, the sweet 
effect as of the cooing of doves he had noticed 
the first day, made them sound infinitely im- 
portant and arresting. 

“You're such a little comfort,” he said, sud- 
denly leaning across the table and laying his 
hand on hers. 





















After Upsonizing 
Upson Fibre-Tile and Upson Board 
quickly build a cheerful, cleanable 
interior like that shown below—at 
about 1/ roth the cost of ceramic tile. 


Before Upsonizing ~— Sel — —-— — 
Many women put up with the de- 
Pressing atmosphere of a dismal, . ; i ‘ : ; g ate 
gloomy kitchen simply becausethey ecesc Spat z peels anette 
fear thatmodern tileis too expensive. oo a 











Upsonizing is not expensive 
For about $10, east of the Rockies, you can 
buy enough Upson Fibre-Tile for the wain- © 
scot of a 9/x 12’ kitchen, exclusive of labor 
and trim. Your carpenter can apply the big 
panels without irritating muss, dirt or delay. 


cA re your bath and 


kitchen neglected rooms ? 


Upsonize!—you can easily transform unsightly 
plaster into walls and ceilings of lasting beauty 


NEARLY every home has at least one or 
more rooms with cracked, shabby walls and 
ceilings. 


Architects will tell you re-plastering is never 
satisfactory. The new plaster is bound to crack 
in time. And you know—every housewife knows 
—the irritating dirt and dust and delay of re- 
plastering. 


Why not, then, use a permanent material that 
can never crack or fall? Why not UPSONIZE? 
In a day or two, your carpenter can easily trans- 
form unsightly plaster into walls and ceilings of 
lasting beauty—without dust and dirt seeping and 
sifting all through the house. 


Upson Board is simply refined lumber, which 
comes in big, sturdy panels. These panels are 
applied right over old plaster or direct to studsin 
new construction. Then they are given a coat 
or two of paint—and the troublesome wall and 
ceiling problem is solved. 


Best of all, Upson Board offers almost unlimited 
decorative possibilities and a most appropriate 
background for furnishings. 


Properly applied with patented Upson Self- 
Clinching Fasteners, Upson Board and 
Upson Fibre-Tile make the one wallboard 
surface in which ugly nail marks are entirely 
eliminated. 


Send six cents in stamps for a new booklet on Upson Fibre-Tile, portfolio of 
Upsonized interiors and finished samples of Upson Board and Upson Fibre-Tile. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


Fibre-Board Authorities 






1025 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 
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Different 


because 


more dependable 


Do not confuse Upson 
Board with other wall- 
boards. 


It is not easily broken, 
hard -to-apply, paint-ab- 
sorbent, nor dust-creating 
like plaster-filled substi- 
tutes, 

Upson Board is light in 
weight, easily handled, 
pre-sized and ordinarily 
costs one-third ess to paint. 





It is fire-resisting, water- 
proofed—and when prop- 
erly applied lies flat on 
the walls without warping 
or buckling. 


Impartial tests by recog- 
nized Engineering Labora- 
tories prove Upson Board 
a better non-conductor of 
cold, heat and sound than 
ordinary wall materials. 
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Whenever you see or Se 

hear of color used _as an identification of vate ee 
board, think of Upson Board with its famous Blue-center. In Upson 
Board was first conceived the idea of color with wallboard as a trade-mark. 
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Picturesque, eye-compelling residence of 
Earle E. Beyer, Scarboro, N. Y.,with roof 
of multi-colored browns and side walls of 
long, 24-inch shingles with wide effect. 
Arch’ts. Patterson-King Corp., New 


York City. 





For 25 cents we will mail our 
Portfolio of Fifty Large Photo- 
graphs of Homes of all sizes by 
prominent architectsand Sample 
Color Pad. Ask about our spe- 
cial ““CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roof 
effect; also the long 24-inch 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
on side walls, in ‘‘Dixie White”’ 
forthe true Colonial white effect. 
Address CREO-DIPT CO., Inc., 
General Offices, 1064 Oliver St. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 













HOMES MAY BE CHEERFUL 
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AS WELL AS CHARMING 


jae are like people. Some take 

—others give. There are homes 
with a beauty which chills. They 
command attention, inspire admira- 
tion, but give nothing. Others give 
everything —joy to beholders, pride 
to possessors. Theirs is the beauty 
of hospitality and cheer. 


Such will your home be if built with 
nature’s building material, “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles, on roof and 
side walls. Their soft colors and 
broken lines seem made for happiness, 
blending exquisitely with setting— 
not harsh like ordinary building ma- 


Sales Offices—Principal Cities. 
of the United States for Quick Shipments and Prompt 
Deliveries to every section. Leading lumber dealers every- 
where carry standard colors in stock. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


i Housekeeping 


Factories in various parts 


terials, but rich, subdued, growing 
more charming with years. 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles add to 
the beauty of any architectural treat- 
ment. Endless variety with thirty 
color shades of reds, browns, greens, 
grays and “Dixie White”. Three 
lengths, 16-, 18- and 24-inch for wide 
or narrow shingle effect. Economical 
of upkeep. 

Selected straight-grain cedar shingles, 
stained with pure earth pigments and 
linseed oil carried into the fibers of the 
wood with nature’s preservative, 
creosote.. 

bon Brey Bacal Bee 


Indicates Highest Quality. 


Reshingle old roofs with 
““CREO -DIPT” Stained 
Shingles. Lay them over 


old clapboardson sidewalls. 






Love 


~ And she stared at him at this with such 


startled eyes, and turned so very red, that he | 


not only took his hand away again instantly, 
but begged her pardon. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, turning red in his turn. 
“JT didn’t mean to do that.” : 

He mustn’t even touch her hand. How was 

he going to manage? He wasn’t going to. He 
couldn’t. He loved her too much. He must 
get things on a satisfactory basis. He must 
propose to her. 

He proposed that evening. 

Not in the taxi, because it was open, it 
rattled, and there were tram-lines. Also she 
had gone pensive again, and it frightened him 
to see how easily she took fright. If her gaiety 
had been ruffled aside by that one brief touch 
of her hand at tea, what mightn’t happen if he 
proposed? Suppose she sent him. away and 
wouldn’t ever see him again? Then he would 
die; he knew he would. He couldn’t risk such 
a sentence; he would wait; he would manage; 
he would continue to exercise his wonderful 
self-control. 

But he wasn’t able to, after all. 

When they got to Hertford Street, he 
reminded her that she had said she would go 
with him that evening to “The Immortal 
Hour,” and Catherine, sobered by having 
heard herself once more called by George’s pet 
name, as if George from his grave were using 
this young man as a trumpet through which to 
blow her a warning of the perils of her behavior, 
thanked him in a subdued and rather con- 
science-stricken voice and said she was too 
tired to go out again. , 

Christopher’s face fell to a length that was 
grotesque. ‘But I’ve been counting on it!” 
he cried. ‘And you said—” 

“Well, but this afternoon was instead. And 
how lovely it was! I think, for a change, even 
more lovely than ‘The Immortal Hour.’ Those 
crocuses with the sun slanting through them—’”’ 

“Never mind the crocuses,’ interrupted 
Christopher. ‘Do you mean to say I’m not 
going to see you again tonight?” 

“Oh, aren’t you a baby,” she said, unable 
not to laugh at his face of despair. 

He was walking up the stairs to her flat 
beside her, her wrap on his arm. He had 
refused to give it to her down-stairs, because as 
long as he held on to that, he couldn’t he 
judged, be sent away. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” he said. “It isn’t a 
bit funny to be separated from you.” 


HER face was instantly grave again. “I 
couldn’t go anywhere tonight,” she said, 
taking out her.latch-key, ‘because I’m begin- 
ning to have one of my headaches.” 
' “And Tm beginning to think,’ he said 
quickly, “that those headaches are things you 
get directly I say anything a little—anything 
the least approaching what I feel. Look here, 
Pll do that,” he went on, taking the key from 
her and opening the door. “Isn’t it true, now, 
about the headaches?” 

He was becoming unmanageable. She must 
apply severity. So she held out her hand, the 
door being opened, and said good-by. 

“Thank you so very much,” she said with 
immense politeness. “It has been delicious. 
You were too kind to think of it. Thank you a 
thousand times.” 

“Oh, what an absurd way to talk!” exclaimed 
Christopher, brushing away such stuff with a 
gesture of scornful impatience. “As if we 
were strangers—as if we were mere smirking 
acquaintances!” 

“JT have a great opinion,” said Catherine, 
becoming very dignified, “‘of politeness.” 

“And I haven’t. It is a thing you put on as 
you’re putting it on now to keep me off, to 
freeze me—as if you’d ever be able to freeze 
me when I’m anywhere near you!” 

“Good-by,” said Catherine at this, very 
cool indeed. ; 

“No,” said Christopher. “Don’t send me 

_away. It’s so early. It isn’t seven yet. 


Think of all the hours till I see you again—” 

“What I do think,” said Catherine icily, for 
was humiliating her with his absurdities, “is 
that you say more foolish things in less time 


than any person I have ever yet come across.” | 


“That’s because,” said Christopher, “you’ve 


never yet come across any one who loves you |; 


as I love you.. There. It’s out. Now what 


are you going to do?” 


And he folded his arms, and stood waiting |. 


meh burning eyes for the door to be shut in his 
ace. 

She stood a moment looking at him, a 
quick flush coming and disappearing across her 
face. “Oh,” she then sighed faintly, “the 
sillimesse) e.2 

For she was right up against it now. Her 


amusing little dream of resurrected youth was | 


over. She was right up against Virginia. 


“Well, what are you going to do?” asked i 


Christopher defiant on the threshold, waiting 
for his punishment. He knew it would be 
punishment; he saw by her face. But what- 
ever it was, if it didn’t kill him, he would bear 
it, and then, when it was over, begin again. 
She moved aside and indicated the drawing- 
room door. ‘Ask you to come in,” she said. 


* VIII 
HRISTOPHER stared. “I’m to—come | 

in?” he stammered, bewildered. 

“Please.” 

“Oh, my darling!’ he burst out, throwing 
down her cloak and coming in with a rush. 

But she held up her hand exactly as if she 
were a small policeman holding up an enormous 
traffic, and remarked, so coldly that all that 
was left to him was once more bewilderment, 
“Not at all.” 

“Not at all?” he could only stupidly repeat. 

“Please come into the drawing-room,” said 
Catherine, walking into it herself. “I want to 
tell you something.” 

“Nothing you can tell me can ever—” 

“Yes, it can,’”’ said Catherine. 

Mrs. Mitcham appeared, following them into 
the room, “Shall I light the fire, m’m?” she 
inquired. “It seemed warmer, and Mr. 
Colquhoun thought—” 

“Was Mr. Colquhoun here?” 

“Yes, m’m. He’s only been gone a few 
minutes.” 

“What a pity!’ said Catherine. 

“What a mercy!” said Christopher. 

“T would have liked you to meet him,” she 
said. ‘‘No, thank you—I won’t have a fire,” 
she added, turning to Mrs. Mitcham, who went 
away and shut the door. 

“Why? Why on earth should you want me 
to meet Stephen?” 

“He would so very nicely have pointed the 
moral and adorned the tale I’m going to tell 
you,” she said smiling, for she felt safe again, 
knowing that Virginia would bring him to his 
senses once and forever. 

“Catherine, if you smile at me like that—” 
he began, taking a step forward. 

‘““Christopher, it’s my conviction that you’re 
mad,” she said, taking a step backward. “I 
never in my life before heard of a young man 
behaving as you do.” 

“1d kill any other young man who did. And 
look here—whatever it is you want to say, let 
me tell you, you may say what you like, and tell 
me what you like, and send me away as much 
as you like, and it’ll have no effect whatever. 
I love you too much. I'll always come back 
and back however often you send me away, 
till at last you’ll be so tired of it that you’ll 
marry me.” 

“Marry you!” 

“Yes, Catherine. It’s what one does. When 
people love frantically—”’ 

She looked at him aghast at his expressions. 
“But who loves frantically?” she inquired. 


‘Mom THOROUGH 


it was grotesque, this refusal to go away; he |’ 





“T do. All by myself at present. But you 
will, too, soon. You won’t be able to help it. | 





[ones any other make, the 

Sweeper-Vac with its Vac-Mop 
willmop your hardwood floors—by vacuum, 
With the remarkable cleaning power of its 
strong suction combined with motor-driven 
brush, and its eficient attachments, it wil 
perform, in addition, the more familia: 
duties of a vacuum cleaner. 


The gentle-sqweeping motor-driven 
brush aided by strong suction thor- 
oughly cleans all rugs. 





Freshen soft cushiony things, fur- 
nishings and hard-to-reach places 
with the Sweeper-Vac attachments. 





The Vac-Mop captures the elue 
| sive “dust kitten.” Cleans itself 
as it suction-cleans hardwood floors, 


Arrange with the nearest dealer for a thorough 
demonstration. Write for interesting booklet. 


M. S. WRIGHT CO. 


Worcester, Mass. ; 
Makers since 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Appliance; 


bie Vacuum } 
Cleaner with A 
the Vac-Mop 
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Your electric light company plays a vital part-in your city’s 
development. In the interest of your community's progress 
we bespeak toward that company your goodwill. 
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Will your boy 
crumple at the 


first hard blow? 





MANAGER 


Some day your boy must come to 
grapples with the world. If he has exag- 
gerated ideas of his own importance 
and the world’s easy mastery, the first 


real blow will floor him. With no 
background other than his dreams, he 
will quickly sink to the dead-level of 
the rank and file—licked. 


To help prepare boys, in their teens, 
to meet life intelligently is the purpose 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. It presents to 
boys the world of business, commerce, 
science and nature in all its reality. It 
helps them to understand men and 
motives. It shows a boy that success 
is won by backbone, not wishbone; by 
character rather than cleverness. He 
learns what he must expect, and what 
will be expected from him. And when 
the first blow sweeps him off his feet, 
he’ll leap up again, fighting. 

Your boy, NOW, is laying the 
foundation for his future. Guard him 
from the gilded illusions that under- 
mine resolve; give him the companion- 
ship of THE AMERICAN Boy, its stories 
and their authors, to help him erect a 
solid base of faith in himself. Send us 
the coupon below—you need not en- 
close any money—and we will mail 
your boy, or any other boy you want 
to see get ahead, the beautifully illus- 
trated current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. A bill for $2.00, covering a year’s 
subscription, will be sent you later, 
unless you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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Love es 


It’s the most absolutely catching thing—” 

“Oh, my dear boy,” she interrupted, 
shocked at such a picture of herself, “don’t 
talk like that. It’s really dreadful. I’ve never 
done anything frantically in my life.” 

“I’m going to make you.” 

“Oh—oh . . .” She was scandalized. 
She said quickly, “I ought to have told you 
ages ago about Virginia—when first you began 
saying foolish things.” 

“T don’t care a hang about Virginia, whoever 
she may be.” 

“She’s my daughter.” 

“What do I care?” 

“She’s grown up.” 

“She must have grown very fast, then.” 

“Please don’t be silly. She’s not only grown 
up, she’s married. So now, perhaps, you'll 
understand—” 

““George was married before, then?” he said. 

“No. She’s my daughter. My very own. 
So now you'll understand—”’ 

“That you’re older than Iam. I knew that. 
I could see that.” 


OW unaccountable one is! thought 
Catherine, for when he said this, she was 
conscious of a small stab of chagrin. 

“But you see now how much older,” she said. 

“Much! Little! What words. I don’t 
know what they mean. You’re you. And 
you’re me as well. 
Virginia, fifty times married! My business is 
only with you, and yours only with me—” 

“T haven’t got any business with you.” 

“Shut her out. Forget her.” 

“Shut out Virginia?” 

“Be just you. Be just me.” 

“Oh, you’re absolutely mad.” 

“Catherine, you’re not going to let the fact 
that you were born before me separate us?” 

She stared at him in astonishment and dis- 
may. Virginia as a cure had failed. It was at 
once excessively warming to her vanity and 
curiously humiliating to her sense of decency. 
The last ten years of her life, since George’s 
death, as the widowed mother of a daughter 
who during them grew up, was taken out, 
became engaged, and married, had so much 
accustomed her to her position as a_ back- 
ground—necessary, even important, but only 
a background for the young creature who was 
to have all the money directly she married with 
her mother’s consent or came of age—that to 
be dragged out of this useful obscurity, so 
proper, as she had long considered, to her age, 
and her friends and relations had considered it 
so also—to be dragged out with real violence 
into the very front of the stage, forced to be 
the principal lady of the piece, of whom it was 
suddenly passionately demanded that she 
should act, shocked and humiliated her. 

Yet over and through this feeling of 
wounded decency washed a queer, warm feel- 
ing of gratified vanity. She was still, then, 
if taken by herself, away from Virginia, who 
up to three months before had always been at 
her side, attractive; she was still so apparently 
young, so outwardly young, that Christopher 
evidently altogether failed to visualize Virginia. 
It really was a feather in a woman’s cap. But 
then the recollection that this young man was. 
just the right age for Virginia overwhelmed 
her, and she turned away with a quick flush of 
shame. “I have my pride,’’ she remarked. 

“Pride! What has pride to do with 
love?” 

“Everything, with the only sort of love I 
shall ever know—family love, and the affection 
of my child, and later on, I hope, of her 
children.” 

“Oh Catherine, don’t talk such stuff to me 
—such copy-book, renunciated stuff!’ he 
exclaimed, coming nearer. 

“You see,” she said, “how much older I am 
than you, whatever you may choose to pre- 
tend. Why, we can’t even talk the same 
language. When I talk what I’m sure is sense, 
you call it copy-book stuff. And when you 





As though I care for any. 


talk what I know is nonsense, you’re positive 
it is most right and proper.” 

“So it is, because it’s natural. Yours is all - 
convention, and other people’s ideas, and 
what you’ve been told, and not what you’ve 
thought for yourself, and nothing to do with a 
simple following of your natural instincts.” 

“My natural instincts!’ She was horrified 
at his supposing she had such things, at her 
age—the mother of Virginia. , 

“Well, are you going to dare tell me you 
haven’t been happy with me, you haven’t 
liked going out with me?” 

“Ves. I did. It was queer—I oughtn’t to 
have.” 

“Tt was natural, that’s why. You were 
being natural then, and not thinking. It’s 
natural you should be loyved—” 

“But not by you,” she said quickly. “That’s 
most unnatural. The generations have to keep 
together. You would have to be ten years 
older before it could even begin to be decent.” 

“Love isn’t decent. Love is glorious and 
shameless.” 

She put up her hand again, warding off 
his words. ‘Christopher, good-by,” she said 
very firmly. “I can’t listen to any more 
foolish things. As long as you didn’t know 
about Virginia, I could forgive them, but now 
that you know, I simply can’t bear them. You 
make me ridiculous. I’m sorry. I ought to 
have told you at the beginning, but I couldn’t 
believe you wouldn’t see for yourself—” 

“What is there to see except that you are 
what I have always dreamed of?” 

“Oh—please. Good-by. I’m really very 
sorry. But you’ll laugh over this in a year’s 
time—perhaps we'll laugh over it together.” 

“Ves—when you’re my wife, and I remind 
you of how you tormented me.” 

Her answer to that was to go toward the fire- 
place to ring the bell for Mrs. Mitcham to show 
him out. There was nothing to be done with 
Christopher. He was mad. ; 

But he got to the fireplace first. “No,” he 
said, standing in front of the bell. ‘Please. 
Listen to me. One moment more. I can’t 
go away like this. Please. Catherine—my 
darling, my darling—don’t send love away—” 

“Mr. Colquhoun, m’m,” said Mrs. Mitcham, 
opening the door, and in walked Stephen. 

“Why, Stephen—” cried Catherine, almost 
running to him, so very glad was she to see 
him, so much gladder than she had yet been 
in her life. “I am pleased!” : } 

“T was here earlier in the evening,” began 
Stephen, and paused on catching sight of the 
flaming young man in the corner by the fire- 
place. j 

“Oh, yes—this is Mr. Monckton,” said 
Catherine hastily. And to Christopher she 
said, “This is Mr. Colquhoun’”—adding, with 
extreme clearness, “‘my son-in-law.” 


Ix 


HE manner of Christopher’s departure was 

not creditable. He shouldn’t behave like 
that, thought Catherine, whatever his feelings 
might be. He pretended not to be aware of 
Stephen’s outstretched hand, scowled at him in 
silence, and then immediately said good-by to 
her. And ashe crushed her fingers—she hadn’t 
time to pull off her rings—he said out loud, 

“The generations don’t do what they should, 
you see, after all.” 

“T have no idea what you mean,’ 
coldly. ‘ 

“Just now you laid down as a principle that 
they should keep together.’’? And he glanced 
at Stephen. 

Stephen and Virginia. Yes; but how absurd 
of him to compare— 

“That’s different,’ she said quickly and 
defiantly. ; 

“Ts it?” he said, and he was gone, and 
twilight seemed suddenly to come into the 
room. 

“What a very odd young man!’ remarked 


> she said 
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Affairs move so rapidly today that ideas slip, 
information is lost, the score of daily life is 
blotted out if ready means for recording an ex- 
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Mrs. Clara L. Stafford 
of Illinois 


Sometimes it becomes quite im- 
possible to stretch one’s income 
sufficiently to meet the every day 
demands of living. With some 
unexpected strain upon one’s re- 
sources, plans even for necessities, 
take wing. 


Only the certainty of a depend- 
able source of income will enable 
you to spend with confidence. 
This is the opportunity that the 
I.M.C. offers you. One of our 
enthusiastic workers writes: 


«*, , . We needed so many little 
things—my daughter and I—a 
dinner gown, a suit, boots and oh, 
80 many things—but it never 
dawned on us how we could afford 
all this until we heard of your 
perfectly delightful method of 
earning the necessary funds. ..’”’ 


And Mrs. Stafford, whose picture 
appears above, finds it pleasant 
and profitable to look after our 
interests and to tell her friends 
about Good Housekeeping, Har- 
per’s Bazar and the other maga- 
zines we publish. 


You can earn extra money, too, 
during your spare time. Let us 
tell you how. Simply clip the 
coupon below and mail it to us. 


Dept. GHM-1024 
International Magazine Company, 
119 West 4oth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me, without obligation — to 
me, how I may add substantially to my 
income each month. 
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Love 


her son-in-law, after a pause during which they 
both stood staring at the shut door as if it might 
burst open again and again let in a flood of 
something molten. “What did he mean about 
the generations?” 

“T don’t think he knows, himself,” she said. 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps not,” said Stephen. 
with that thoughtfulness which never forsook 
him. “At that age they frequently do not.” 

She shivered a little and rang the bell for 
Mrs. Mitcham to light the fire. Stephen 
looked so old and dry, as if he needed warming, 
and she, too, felt as though the evening had 
grown cold. 

But how nice it was to sit quietly with 
Stephen, the virtuous and the calm! So nice. 
So what one was used to. She hadn’t half ap- 
preciated him. He was like some quiet pond 
with heaven reflected on his excellent bosom. 
She liked to sit by him after the raging billows 
of Christopher; it was peaceful, secure. What 
a great thing peace was, and the company of a 
person of one’s own age! But he did look very 
old, she thought. He was tiring himself out 
with all the improvements on the estate he and 
Virginia were at work on, besides preaching a 
series of Lenten sermons in different London 
churches, which obliged him to come up for 
the week-ends, leaving Virginia, who was not 
traveling just now, down at Chickover Manor 
with the curate to officiate on the Sundays. 

“You are tired, Stephen,” said Catherine 
gently. 

“No,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘No.” 

How peaceful were these monosyllables; how 
soothing, after the turbulent speech of that 
demented young man. 

“Virginia is well?” 

“Quite well. That is, as well as one can 
expect.” 

“She must take care of herself.” 

‘She does. I was to give you her love.” 

“The dear child! I hope you are dining with 
me tonight?” 

“Thank you—I should like to, if I may. 
Did you say the young fellow’s name was 
Monckton?” 

iN ecw ? 

“Do I know him? Or, I should perhaps say, 
do I know anything about him?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

Stephen sat thoughtful, looking at the fire. 
“A little overwhelming, is he not?” he said 
presently. 

“He is young.’ 

eoAhY? 

He paused again, reflecting, his thin cheek 
leaning on his hand, that to be young was not 
necessarily to be overwhelming. Virginia, 
the youngest of the young—what inexhaustible, 
proud delight her youth gave him!—was not 
at all overwhelming. 


’ 


But Christopher did not really interest him. 

The world was full of young men—all, to 
Stephen, very much alike, all with spirits that 
had to be blown off. The Chickover ones, his 
own parishioners, blew theirs off on Saturday 
afternoons at football or cricket according to 
the time of year, and the rest of the week it was 
to be presumed that work quieted them. | Of 
whatever class, they seemed to Stephen noisy 
and restless, and the one he had just: seen 
reminded him of a lighted torch, flaring away 
unpleasantly among the sober blacks and grays 
of the late Mr. Cumfrit’s furniture. 

But he was not really interested. “I preach 
tomorrow at St. Clement’s,’ he remarked 
after a silence. 

“On the same subject?” 

“There is only one. 
other.” 

“Yes—Love,” she said, and her voice at the 
word went very soft. 

“Yes—Love,” he repeated, still thoughtfully 
gazing at the fire, his cheek on his hand. 

His subject on these Lenten Sundays was 
Love. After having preached not particularly 
well all his life on other subjects, since his mar- 


It embraces every 


riage he had begun to preach remarkably well 
on this one. He knew what he was talking 
about. He loved Virginia and had been married 
to her only six months, and his warm 
knowledge of love in particular burned in a 
real eloquence on love in general. He loved 
and was loved. The marriage about which 
Catherine had had misgivings, because she 
thought him a little too wooden—what mis- 
takes one makes!—for a girl so young, had 
been completely successful. They adored each 
other in the quiet, becoming way a clergyman 
and his wife, when they adore, do adore; that 
is, not wantonly at all in public, but nicely, in 
the fear of God. And both were determined to 
use Virginia’s money only for ends that were 
noble and good. 


VIRGINIA was like her father, made for 

quiet domestic bliss. Also she had never 
been very pretty, and that, too, was suitable. 
The Chak has no use, Stephen knew, for 
beauty. A beautiful woman married to a clergy- 
man easily produces complications, for we are 
but weak creatures, and our footsteps, even if 
we are a bishop, sometimes go astray. But she 
was quite pretty enough, with lovely eyes, and 
was so entrancingly young, besides being such 
a good little girl, and rich. 

Stephen, who was first the curate and then 
the rector of Chickover, having been presented 
to the living by George Cumfrit, its patron, 
who liked him, had had his thoughful eye on 
Virginia from the beginning. When he went 
there, she was five and he was twenty-nine. 
Dear little child; he played with her. Presently 
she was fifteen, and he was thirty-nine. Sweet 
little maiden; he prepared her for confirmation. 
Again presently she was eighteen, and he was 
forty-two. Touching young bud of woman- 
hood; he proposed to her. Catherine hesitated, 
for Virginia was so very young, while Stephen 
compared to her was so very old: and Stephen 
explained that age, difference in age, had 
nothing to do with love. Love loved, Stephen 
pointed out, and there was an end of it. No 
objections in face of that great fact could be 
valid, he said. As Virginia returned his love 
whatever were their respective ages, it surely 
had nothing to do with anybody except them- 
selves. Should Mrs. Cumfrit think fit to 
refuse her consent, she would merely be 
depriving her daughter of three years’ happi- 
ness, for they would certainly marry directly 
Virginia was of age. 

Thus, before young men had had time to 
become aware of Virginia, Stephen had carried 
her off. She wasn’t nineteen when he married 
her. He loved her with the excessive love of 
a middle-aged man for a very young girl, 
though of course decorously in public. She, 
having been trained to it from childhood by 
him, thought there was no one in the world like 
him. He was to her most great, most brilliant, — 
most good. She worshipped him. Never was 
a girl so pround and happy as she was when ~ 
Stephen married her. Their loves, however, 
were private. No one was offended by 
demonstrations. His mother-in-law, who was 
of his own age, or rather slightly younger, 
wasn’t made to feel uncomfortable. Indeed, 
he had too high an opinion of his mother-in- 
law not to wish in every way to please her. 
She had behaved admirably. With the whole 
of the income of George Cumfrit’s fortune at 
her disposal till Virginia was either twenty- 
one or married with her consent under that 
age, and able merely by refusing her consent to 
continue in its enjoyment for another three 
years, she had relinquished everything with 
perfect grace the moment he had convinced her 
that it was for her daughter’s happiness. 

Stephen could not but consider himself the 
most fortunate of men. Here, by simply 
resisting the desire to marry—and he was a 
man naturally disposed to marriage—until 
Virginia had grown up, he had secured a 
delightful young wife with money enough to 
carry out all his most ardent dreams of 


On the inside of closet 
doors is the ideal place 
for boudoir mirrors. When 
the doors open to reveal 
the closet’s precious con- 
tents, the mirrors are in 
place, ready for use. 
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PLAN THE BOUDOIR 
with MIRRORS BUILT IN 


OO often mirrors are 

thought of only as part 
of the furnishings of the 
home, to be hung on the 
wall wherever there 
happens to be a space. The 
foresighted architect or 
builder plans the mirrors 
as a part of the house. 

Built-in mirrors in closet 
and bathroom doors, over 
mantelpieces and in bed- 
rooms are never regretted. 
Their convenience and use- 
fulness is always a tribute 
to the thoughtfulness of 
the planner. 

While built-in mirrors 
for doors are far more 
satisfactory, detachable 
mirrors can be _ installed 
after the house is com- 
pleted. These are held in 
place on the door by means 
of special moulding which 
comes with the mirror. 

A built-in mirror, prop- 
erly installed, will last the 
life of a house. As damp- 
ness affects the silvering, 
mirrors should not be put 
in place until after the 
plaster in the house has 
thoroughly dried. 
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AsovE—An in- 
genious arrange- 
ment of mirrors 
and dressing table. 
Closing the doors of 
this cabinet shuts 
it off from the bed- 
room, practically 
making two rooms 
from one, a bed- 
roem and a dress- 
ing room. Plate 
Glass protects the 
dresser top and 
brings it into har- 
mony with this mir- 
ror-lined alcove. 


Very effective use can be 
made of an old console 
mirror by hanging it 
above the dressing table. 
The dressing table below 
is draped with a gray- 
silk valance. Its top is 
covered with Plate Glass. 
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Although the main purpose of a boudoir mirror 
is utilitarian, it may be an attractive article of 
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furniture as well. 


An antique frame of gilt or 


carved walnut makes a 
charming setting for the 
modern Plate Glass mirror. 

Interior decorators 
achieve striking effects by 
the use of a mirror separate 
from the dressing table. 
Such an arrangement is 
more flexible and can be 
modified to suit the plan 
of the room. 

Mirrors of good quality 
are always made of Plate 
Glass. There are no bet- 
ter mirrors made than those 
made right here in our own 
American factories of 
American Plate Glass, For 
brilliance, trueness and 
durability, they are unsur- 
passed. A fine Plate Glass 
mirror will always be a 
pleasure and a satisfaction. 
It will outlast the life of 
the original purchaser, and 
will always be a valued 
heirloom, 


Pirate Griass MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Whether the mirror is a part 
of the dressing table or bought 
separately, .it should be of 
Plate Glass. Examination be- 
fore purchase will reveal 
whether it is made of Plate 
Glass or a substitute. 
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Americans like variety—in food, 
as in everything else. 


For instance, study the woman 
whose teas and luncheons are the 
most popular and you will probably 
find that she knows all about the 
great variety of surprise dishes that 
can be made with Hawaiian Pine- 
apple—and that she serves it often 
in both of its convenient and eco- 
nomical forms—Sliced and Crushed. 


Let Hawaiian Pineapple help you 
avoid sameness in your meals. Send 
for free book of selected, test-proven 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple recipes 
—including the recipes for the pie 
and the drink shown above! 





—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads, 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
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| benevolence, and a really remarkable mother- 
in-law. Indeed, his mother-in-law was exactly 
what the mother-in-law of a clergyman should 
| be: a: modest, unassuming, non-interfering, 
kind, contented Christian gentlewoman. Great 
had been his satisfaction when he discovered 
she was contented. The drop from the Cumfrit 
thousands and Chickover to £500 a year 
and a small London flat was big enough to 
unsettle most women. His mother-in-law 
dropped without a murmur. She was not in 
the least unsettled. She remained as kind as 
ever. She made no demands at all, either on 
Virginia or himself, When they invited her, 
she went, but not otherwise. When he came 
to see her, she welcomed him with the same 
pleasant friendliness. A kind, quiet woman, 
who didn’t mind being poor. 
St. Paul would have liked her. 


KE AND she presently had the mild meal she 

spoke of as dinner in George Cumfrit’s little 
pied-d-terre dining-room—the most excellent of 
men, poor George Cumfrit, ripe in foresight and 
wisdom—and Stephen invoked God’s blessing 
on two cups not quite full of broth, and some 
scrambled eggs. 

Catherine walked delicately among words 
with Stephen, and in his presence called that 
dinner which to Mrs. Mitcham she called 
supper, or, even more simply, something to 
eat, in order that Stephen, now so splendidly 
established in what used to be her shoes, 
should not be made in any way to feel the 
difference his marriage had made to her 
circumstances; while Stephen for his part 
always went out of his way to praise the quality 
and abundance of whatever food she gave him, 
lest she should perhaps notice that she did not 
now have particularly much to eat. Enough, 
of course; enough, and most wholesome— 
heavy meals at night were a mistake. And 
once, when he had happened to come in when 
there was only a milk pudding, he had behaved 
to it as ceremoniously and as reverently as he 
would have behaved to ducks and green peas, 
of which he was particularly fond, and said 
grace over it, and, as it were, carved it—she 
liked him to preside—with all the air of pleased 
anticipation of a man rubbing his hands before 
a banquet. Catherine had been much con- 
cerned at his chancing to come in on. a milk 
pudding night, and had explained what was 
true, that she had not been well, and the 
puddiag was in the nature of a sanitary pre- 
caution; and Stephen had reassured her that a 
good rice pudding, properly made, was one of 
the very best of God’s gifts. 

There they sat, then, on this evening of her 
excursion to Hampton Court, quietly eating 
their scrambled eggs and talking of calm 
things. It was strange to her to remember 
that such a few hours earlier she had been an 
ostensibly young woman out for the afternoon 
with her adorer, moving swiftly, laughing 
gaily, petted, cherished, of infinite importance. 
How unsuitable, how unsuitable, thought 
Catherine, flushing hotly— 

“Yes, Stephen? Old Mrs. Dymock—?” 

“She is dead at last.” 

‘Poor old thing!” 

“A blessed release.” 

It had been all wrong, of course. It was 
merest make-believe. These were the sober facts 
ot her life; this was really where she belonged— 

“Did you say young Andrews? His leg?” 

“Broken playing football.’ 

“Poor boy! I am very sorry.” 

“Tt is his own fault. A rough customer—a 
very rough customer.” 

Now she had entered again into her dim 
kingdom, in which she negatively reigned as 
Stephen’s mother-in-law. He was well dis- 
posed toward her, she knew, and so was she 
toward him; but she also knew they were not 
interesting to each other except in their quality 
of satisfactory son-in-law, satisfactory mother- 
in-law. She wasn’t to Stephen a woman; 
Stephen was not to her a man— 


“But do I remember Daisy? I don’t 
seem—” 

“She is my mother’s housemaid at the 
Rectory. She is marrying the cowman up at 
Tovey’s farm.” ; 

‘Your mother will miss her.” 

“That is what I fear.” 

Virginia had assured her, on becoming 
engaged, that he was of a brilliant mind; she 
knew for herself, since he had begun so unex- 
pectedly to preach eloquently on love, that he 
had a tender and understanding heart. But 
neither of these things came to the surface and 
lit up his conversation when he was with her. 
Strange dehumanization of a human being 
produced by their relationship . . . 

“Bathrooms, did you say?” 

‘In every cottage. And the new cottages 
are going to have lavatory basins in each bed- 
room.” 

“But that is really splendid.” 

“Tt is my idea, and also Virginia’s, of true 
religion: Love and Cleanliness. They go hand 
in hand. Give the poor the opportunity of 
washing—easy washing; there must be no 
difficulty about it of any sort, or they won’t— 
and they will begin to respect themselves. 
And from a decent self-respect to a decent 
courting of a decent girl is but one step.” 

She did feel, however, that George’s will was 
calculated to make any son-in-law a little 
awkward and uncomfortable when with her, 
and was very sorry for Stephen. He would, of 
course, get used to it, but he had had only six 
months as yet of Chickover Manor, so tre- 
mendously associated in his eyes, who had 
lived next door for fifteen years, with her as its 
mistress, and she did her best to make him 
understand by every sort of friendliness that 
she was perfectly content. Why, she was con- 
tent already; and as soon as she had had time 
to turn round, and was reaily settled in her new 
life, and knew exactly what she could do with 
her income and what she couldn’t, she sus- 
pected she was going to be happier than she 
had ever been. Because, for the first time, she 
was free; and just to be able to do things such 
as go to “The Immortal Hour” as often as she 
wanted to—George hadn’t cared for music— 
and see what friends she liked—George had 
been happiest when he had her to himself— 
and read as much as she felt inclined—George 
loved her to listen to him, and nobody can both 
listen and read—was already most agreeable, 
and would go on, as her life developed, becom- 
ing more and more so, Only she mustn’t, of 
course, behave like a fool. She had behaved 
very like a fool, she was afraid, in letting 
Christopher become so intimate, and it was 
her fault that he had dared be so familiar. Yet 
who could have dreamed, who could possibly - 
have imagined . . . Still, there it was. 

Again she flushed hotly, wondering what 
Stephen, tranquilly eating eggs, would say if 
he knew. 


UT even if he had been looking at her, his 

mother-in-law might have flushed the vivid- 
est red, and he wouldn’t have seen it, because 
it is not what one expects of mothers-in-law. | 
They are not women, of like emotions to oneself; 
they are institutions. And if she to him seemed 
like an institution, he to her seemed oddly iike 
a public building—a museum; a temple; a 
great, cool place through whose echoing 
emptiness one wandered. On a hot day, what 
a relief! These last days for Catherine had 
been hot—hot and disturbing, and she did find 


it refreshing to sit like this among Stephen’s 


shadows. Presently her thoughts faded dim 
and quiet; Christopher’s image faded dim and 
quiet; presently in the accustomed atmosphere 
—George’s atmosphere, too, had been a quiet 
one—she paled down till she matched it. By 
the end of the meai she was like a mouse, a gray 
mouse the color of her surroundings, sitting 
unassumingly nibbling its food. 

“For these and ail Thy blessings—’ said 
Stephen, towering tall and lean over the empty 





Why not the table of her dreams? 


Janet had looked forward with delight 
to entertaining her friends and Henry’s 
in this new home. In her mind’s eye the 
gateleg table was set for four or at most 
six. Always it was resplendent in her 
wedding silver—the six knives, the six 
forks, the six spoons and the serving 
pieces. But here, right at the start, was a 
party that called for more than “‘six of 
each.”” Somehow this was not the table 
of her dreams. Those extra places so 
sparsely and oddly set banished the dream 
She must get more silverware! 












Have you silverware enough 
to set the table as you desire? 


ERHAPS you, too, are often sur- 

prised to find that your wedding 
silverware, once so adequate, now 
falls short of your entertaining 
requirements. 

Yet the sensible thing is to let 
your silver service grow with the 
social responsibilities of the home. 
This you can do conveniently and 
at very small expense. In 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate you will 
find all the kinds of pieces that you 
lack—salad forks, ice cream forks, 
soud spoons or serving pieces. Each 
is beautiful in design and surprisingly 
reasonable in price. And each has 


the durability which has made 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate famous. 


Purchase to-day in quantities as 
small as you desire the pieces you 
need most. When you need more, 
you can get them easily, for leading 
dealers everywhere carry the newer 
patterns of “1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 


May we send you a copy of our booklet 
X-23, “Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’ with authoritative table settings 
made in the Good Housekeeping Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations? You will 
find it full of suggestions for successful 
entertaining. Write for tt to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 
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120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gal- 


Myypohere Biers 


CITYor COUNTRY 
from cistern orwell 
water under pressure 


No matter where you live, what your source of 
supply —cistern, spring, lake, shallow well, deep 
well —if you use a water pump you should investi- 
gate the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant. 
Think of it! This 120-gallon plant costs only 
$84.75, complete. It attaches to any electric light 
circuit. Operates for a few cents a week. 


Thousands of these plants are in use. In citieeg 
and towns, they supplement city service with soft 
water at the turn of a faucet. In suburban, summer 
and farm homes, they pro- 
vide well water under pres- 
sure, and its comforts — 
hot and cold water for 
bath, laundry and kitchen 
—sanitary inside toilet. 


Operation Entirely 
Automatic! 


Just turn the faucet 
Operating a Home Water 
Plant is as simple as that — 
self-priming, self-oiling, 
self-starting. You have 
water under pressure all of 
the time. In the 200-gal- 
lon and larger sizes, the 
Capacity is great enough 
for fire protection, sprin- 
kling your lawn and garden 
and washing your car. 


You can get the famous 
Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
only in the Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water Plant. 
Make certain the system 
in your home has this de- 
pendable pump. Go to 
your local dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, write us. The coupon is for 
your convenience. It will bring you the Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water Service Library, full of inter- 
esting facts about water under pressure, and its 
uses. Just check and mail the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS,MORSE&CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Service Library 


Read these titles. Check on the coupon the num- 
bers that interest you. It will bring them to 


200-gallon per hour ea- 
pacity pump. 60-cycle 
motor, 35-gallon galvyan- 
ized tank. 


“115 


complete 
F. 0. B. Factory 


For Cisterns, For Wells 


Also larger sizes, 
correspondingly 
low-priced. 
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Love 


egg-dish, his eyes closed, his hands folded, his 
voice sounding as if it came out-of somewhere 
hollow. 

“Amen,” murmured Catherine with pro- 
priety. 

Yes, it was soothing; it was what one knew. 

And the evening in the drawing-room con- 
tinued to soothe. He sat in what had been 
George’s chair, on one side of the small fire, 
and she sat on the hig sofa facing him. So had 
she and George sat when she had come up from 
Chickover to go out with him to some unavoid- 
able festivity. If George could, he avoided 
festivities; and she, born with that spirit of 
adaptability which made her so pleasant to 
live with, born with that fortunate and con- 
venient disposition which squeezed its happi- 
ness out of acquiescences, out of what she had 
rather than waiting to be happy when she 
should have got something else, had gladly 
shared in his desire to avoid them. But if they 
were not avoidable, then she cheerfully came 
up to London and supported him; and after- 
ward, when whatever it was they had been to 
was over, with what a sigh of satisfaction did 
George sink into his chair before going to bed 
and rest his eyes on his Catherine sitting 
opposite him! He didn’t even like her to take 
up the evening paper and glance at the head- 
lines, so much did he love to have her whole 
attention. Never did any one listen so sweetly 
as his Catherine. It was the best conversation 
he ever had, George considered, this talk to 
Catherine who so sweetly listened. Now she 
sat opposite Stephen, and Stephen gazed at 
the fire and hardly spoke, so that even her 
talent for listening was able to rest. Peace, 
perfect peace, she thought, her head in the 
cushions and her eyes inclined to shut. 

At nine o’clock Stephen looked at his watch. 
He had been prepared to take it out, look at it, 
exclaim that time had flown, get up and go. 

But time had not flown. Both of them had 
been supposing it must be ten o’clock, at least 
ten, probably much later; so that when he saw 
it was only nine, he was disconcerted as well as 
astonished. 


E DIDN’T quite know what to do. To 

leave so early would not be respectful, he 
felt, to his excellent mother-in-law; to hold his 
watch up to his ear in order to make sure it 
hadn’t stopped—it must have stopped—was an 
impulse he resisted as discourteous. Yet he 
wanted to go away. Whatever his watch 
declared, he felt it was long past bedtime. 

“Would you like me,” he suggested, fidget- 
ing in his chair a little, “to say prayers for you 
and your household before I go?” 

“Very much,” said Catherine politely, 
waking up. She was the last person to balk 
any clergyman who should want to pray. 
“Only there isn’t—” 

She hesitated, anxious not to seem to com- 
plain. She had been going to say there wasn’t 
any household; instead, she inquired whether 
she should call Mrs. Mitcham. 

“Pray do,” said Stephen. 

Mrs. Mitcham came. 

Then it appeared there wasn’t a prayer- 
book. The prayer-books, both hers and Mrs. 
Mitcham’s—it was most unfortunate—had 
been left behind at Chickover. 

Stephen stood thoughtfully on the hearth- 
rug. Mrs. Mitcham, with the expression of one 
already in church, waited with decent folded 
hands for whatever of unction should descend 
on her. Catherine reflected that she hadn’t 
left her furs behind at Chickover nor her 
trinkets, and wondered whether perhaps 
Stephen might be reflecting this, too, and 
drawing his conclusions. 

But Stephen was not. He was merely turn- 
ing over in his mind what, cut off from the 
assistance of the prayer-book, he should say to 
these two women as a good-night benediction, 
and so with grace be able to go back to his 
lodging to bed. The thought of that 
bed all solitary and cold recalled Virginia, 


and with her his great discovery of love. 

He suddenly raised his hands over his 
mother-in-law and her servant—instinctively 
they bowed their heads—and with complete _ 
simplicity and earnestness bade them love one 
another. 

“Litlle children, love one another,” Stephen 
said simply. 

It was the best he could do for them, he felt; 
it was the best that could be done by any one 
in the world. Then, abruptly, he wished 
Catherine good-night. : 

“Do you come to St. Clement’s tomorrow 
evening?” he inquired of her. ta 

“T shall certainly come,” she said. 

Mrs. Mitcham helped him into his coat with 
reverence. She liked having texts said over 
her; it gave her a peculiar pleasant feeling in 
her chest. She couldn’t imagine how she had 
come to forget her prayer-book and not even 
noticed she hadn’t got it. It must have been 
the confusion of Miss Virginia’s wedding, and 
moving up to London and settling in. She 
wrote that very evening to the housekeeper at 
Chickover, and begged her to send it to her, 
and also her mistress’s, at once. : 


x 


BY THIS time it was a quarter past nine; 

quite early, and yet how late it seemed! 
Catherine went back to the sofa, and turning - 
out the lamp on the table by her side, for she 
was being very cautious this first year of her 
limited income and not wasting anything, put 
her feet up and Jay in the firelight feeling a 
little tired. 

Stephen, as a cool refuge from the warmths of 
Christopher, had been restful, but only up to a 
certain point. He had provided the sort of 
relief the cool air of a cellar gives those coming 
rather blinded out of the heat of the sun, and 
like a cellar he-had presently palled. She had 
long ago found, and it had been greatly to her 
regret, that it was difficult to keep her eyes 
open after a short time alone with Stephen. 
She thought this must be due to his conversa- 
tion. There was nothing to lay hold of in it. 
It was bony. One slipped off. Besides, he 
didn’t talk to her as if she were anything but 
another bone. Bones to bones; how dreary; 
how little one likes being behaved to as if one 
were a bone! Yet he knew now about love, 
and nobody could hear him preach without 
being thrilled by his appreciation of it. He 
appreciated it in his sermons in all its branches. 
At present in his life there was only one branch 
really living, and that was married love. All 
those other loves he praised—brotherly love, 
which he entreated might continue; the love of 
friends, surpassing, he declared, in beauty and 
dignity the love of the sexes; that large love of 
humanity, which needs must well from every 
thinking heart—were theories to him. Well, 
perhaps by sheer talking about them from 
pulpits to impressed congregations they would 
gradually become real. One did, in a remark- 
able way, talk oneself into attitudes of mind 
that altered one’s entire behavior; or was 
talked into them by somebody else, which was 
less excellent—in fact, should be guarded 
against. 

She shut her eyes. She was tired. 

Little children, love one another . . . He 
could say that beautifully—and how beautiful 
it was!—but he didn’t do it himself. Except 
Virginia, the rest of the world was at present 
left out from Stephen’s loving. The exhorta- 
tion had been for her and Mrs. Mitcham, who 
had long loved one another in the form of 
affection and daily mutual courtesies. 

Little children . . . 

She was tired. She hadn’t walked so fast 
or so much for ages as she had that afternoon 
at Hampton Court. And the spring air was 
relaxing. And Christopher had such long legs, 
and strode easily over ground that took her 
innumerable small steps to cover. And, being 
clearly mad as well, it wasn’t only her feet he 
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From ourlong experience, 
let us offer one sugges- 
tion. Choose carefully 
and make quality your 
guide. That which you 
build into your home is a 
fixture. Stairways, en- 
trances, mantels, doors, 
etc., and those delightful 
“built-in” units such as 
book cases, breakfast nooks, china 
closets, etc., cannot be discarded like 
-an unwisely selected rug or chair. 
Once chosen, the die is cast. “Be 
sure you are right—then specify 
Morgan Quality” is claimed by 
thousands of home owners to be a 
safe way. 

The Morgan organization of mas- 
ter craftsmen creates and 
produces literally thousands 
of attractive built-in units 
and woodwork products. 
Each piece is marked plainly 
with the Morgan stamp like 


this MORGAN. Each is 
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Are you going to build 
your dream home? 
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turally correct, reflecting the high 
standards adhered to through three 
generations of fine woodwork build- 
ing. The Morgan organization in- 
cludes vast forests, mills and fac- 
tories; also warehouses conveniently 
located to give service to the building 
public. 


Morgan success is largely due to a 
perfected system of 
standardizing as to de- 
signs, sizes and woods, 
which reduces cost of 
production to the 
minimum and_ thus 
gives unusual value. 
So, while offering fin- 
est quality and work- 
manship, Morgan-Quality Woodwork 
is really inexpensive. 

The authorized Morgan 
dealer in your locality will 
gladly assist you in your 
building plans. Ask him 
for descriptive folders. We 
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Before you 
Y build your 
ZX new homeget 


= / 'Nyg 440 page 


Master Book on Home 


Building 


Nore: The house illustrated above 
with complete floor plans and des- 
cription, will be found on page 27. 


“Building with Assurance’”—Second 
Edition—contains information you need 
to help you cut costs, save time, avoid 
mistakes and get more for your money. 


“Building With Assurance” 
indorsed by over 15,000 authorities 

In this great book are shown homes of 
all types, in full colors, with floor plans. 
Besides, you get help on room arrange- 
ment, interior decoration, floor coverings, 
lighting, heating, plumbing and land- 
scaping. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance” is not for 
general distribution. It is for earnest 
home lovers. Our prospectus tells all 
about it—shows specimen pages of beauti- 
ful-homes in color, with floor plans. The 
prospectus is gladly sent to those who 
mail the coupon. 





pe 
Address nearest office, Dept. E-10 

Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Moréan Sasu & Door Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Morcan Mittwork Co., Baltimore Md. 

Gentlemen:..I. am a home lover, so 
please send me at once copy of “your 
beautiful prospectus which - describes 
“Building with Assurance.” 


Naiman ee : 
Address.......... 
Town.... Staten. 
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Carry it home ina 
Sealnrioht 
> Liquid Tight 
Saper Container 





Made for packing moist 
and liquid foods. 





Carry Salads. | 
and Sea foods 
this Clean. Sale Way 


A rich, creamy salad—a 
quart of cool, fresh oysters 
or a pint or two of smoking- 
hot baked beans—perhaps 
some spicy pickles; buy 
them all from your deli- 
catessen dealer; your favor- 
ite restaurant or your 
grocer, but be sure to have 
them packed in Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers. 


Because Sealright Con- 
tainers assure you a 100% 
safe, leak-proof, sanitary and 
more convenient way of 
carrying and keeping any 
moist or liquid food. Best 
of all, moist foods packed 
in Sealrights retain their 
flavor, and are more pala- 
table when served. All con- 
venient sizes from a quarter 





ee pint to a gallon. When 
he, , ordering by phone tell your 
\ dealer to send moist foods 

in Leak-Proof  Sealright 


Containers 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 17-AM 
Fulton, N. Y. 





Alsomakersof Sealright Pour- 
ing-PullandOrdinaryorCom- 
mon Milk Bottle Caps, and 
Sealright Paper Milk Bottles. 
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Love 


had fatigued, but her spirit. Stephen, so 
passive and indifferent; Christopher, so active 


and not indifferent enough; and she between - 


them being agreeable, and agreeable, and for- 
ever agreeable. Why did a woman always try, 
however fruitlessly, as with Stephen, or dan- 
gerously, as with Christopher, to be agreeable? 
She feared it was, at bottom, vanity. Any- 
how it was very stupid, when it was so tiring, 
SOWING ees 

Little children, love . . . 

She dozed; she more than dozed; she went to 
sleep. And she hadn’t been asleep five minutes 
before Christopher came back. 

There was her wrap—he hadn’t given her 
her wrap yet, and found it when he went out 
where he had dropped it on the carpet outside 
her door. In any case he had meant to wait in 
the street till that incredible old son-in-law— 
that she should dare to try to put him off with 
stuff about the generations!—had gone, and 
then see her again unless it was very late. But 
the wrap made it his duty to see her again; 
and when he beheld, from the opposite pave- 
ment, Stephen emerge and go away at a quarter 
past nine, he walked up and down for another 
ten minutes in case the old raven should have 
forgotten something and come back, and then, 
the wrap on his arm, went in and up the stairs 
with all the dignity and composure that 
legitimate business bestows. 

But he was not really composed; not inside. 
When Mrs. Mitcham opened the door at his 
ring and, still under the influence of Stephen’s 
exhortation to love one another, smiled brightly 
at him, he could hardly stammer out that he 
had something of Mrs. Cumfrit’s—her wrap— 

“Oh, thank you, sir. I'll take it,” said Mrs. 
Mitcham. 

“Well, but I want to see Mrs. Cumfrit a 
minute—it isn’t late—it’s quite early—I’ll go 
in for just a minute—” 

And thrusting the wrap into her hand, he 
made for the drawing-room. 

She watched him shut the door behind him, 
and hoped it didn’t matter, her not announcing 
him. After all, he had but lately left; it wasn’t 
as if he were calling that day for the first time. 
On the contrary, this was the third time since 
lunch that he had come in. 

She stood uncertain a moment in the hall, 
ready to let him out again if he did only stay 
a minute, then, when he did not reappear, she 
went back to the kitchen. 


Now , Christopher might have behaved quite 

differently if he had found Catherine wide 
awake in her chair, properly lit up, and reading 
or sewing. He had meant, in coming back, 
only to reason with her. He couldn’t be sent 
away, cut short in the middle of a sentence, and 
cast out as he had been by Stephen’s entrance, 
and not see her again at least to finish what he 
had to say. If she wouldn’t listen now, at 
least they might arrange an hour the next 
day when she would. He couldn’t go home to 
just black misery. He couldn’t. He was a 
human being. There were things a human 
being simply couldn’t do. He would see her 
again that evening, if only to find out when she 
would let him call and talk quietly. Surely 
she owed him this. He hadn’t done anything 
to offend her really, except tell her that he 
loved her. And was that an offence? No; it 
was most natural, inevitable, and right, he 
assured his shrinking heart. For his heart did 
shrink; it was fearful, because he knew she 
would be angry when she saw him. He could 
barely get the words out to Mrs. Mitcham at 
the door, so short was he of breath because of 
his heart. It was behaving as if he had been 
tearing up six flights of stairs instead of walk- 
ing slowly up one. 

Then, inside the room, instead of light, and 
Catherine looking up at him with surprise and 
reproach from whatever she was doing, he 
found first darkness, and presently, as he stood 
uncertain and his eyes grew more accustomed 
to it, the outline of Catherine in the dull glow 


_of the fire, motionless on the sofa. He couldn’t 


see if she was asleep. She said nothing and 
didn’t move. She must be asleep. And just 
at that moment a flame leaped out of the coals, 
and he saw that she was asleep. 

The most extraordinary feeling flooded his 
heart. All the mothers in his ancestry crowded 
back to life in him. She looked so little, and 


helpless, and vulnerable. She looked so tired, - 


with no color at all in her face. Not for any- 
thing in the world would Christopher have dis- 
turbed that sleep. He would creep away 
softly and simply bear the incertitude as to 
when he was to see her again. Such an 
immense tenderness he had never in his life 
felt. He knew now that he loved her beyond 
all things, and far beyond himself. 

He turned to go away, holding his breath, 
feeling for the door-handle, when his foot 
knocked against the leg of George’s big chair. 

Catherine woke up. ‘Mrs. Mitcham—” 
she began, drowsily. 

And then as no one answered, for though he 
tried to he couldn’t, she put out her hand and 
turned on the light. 

They blinked at each other. 


ASTONISHMENT, succeeded by indigna- 
tion, spread over Catherine’s face. She 
could hardly believe her eyes. ‘Christopher. 
Back again. Got into her flat like a thief. 
Stealing in in the dark . . . s 
She sat up, leaning on her hands. 
was all she could find to say. 

“Yes, I had to. I had to bring you back 
your—” He was going to shelter behind her 
cloak, and then was ashamed of such trifling. 

She made a movement to get up, but the sofa 
was a very low one, and she rather ridiculously 
bumped down on it again; and before she could 
make another attempt he had flown across to 
help her. 

“No, no,” said Catherine, whose indignation 
was greater than any she had felt in her life, 
pushing aside his outstretched hands. 

So then he lifted her up bodily, indifferent to 
everything else in the world; and having set 
her on her feet, he held her like that, tightly in 
his arms, and didn’t care if he had to die for it. 


“Vou pe. 


There was a moment’s complete silence. | 


Catherine was so much amazed that for a 
moment she was quite still. 
Then she gave a gasp—muffled, because of 


his coat, against which her face was pressed. 


“Oh—” she gasped, faint and muffled, trying 
to push him away. 

She might as well have tried to push a rock 
away. 

“Oh—” she gasped again, as Christopher, 
still not caring if he had to die for it, began 
kissing her. He kissed what he could—her 
hair, the tip of one ear, and she, aghast, 
horrified, buried her face deeper and deeper into 
his coat in her efforts to protect it. 

Oh, the outrage—never in her life—how 
dared he, how dared he—just because she was 
alone and had no one to defend her— © 


Not a word of this came out; it was entirely — 


muffled in his coat. Aghast and _ horrified, 
Catherine continued to have the top of her 
head kissed, and her aghastness and horror 
became overwhelming when she realized that 
she—no, it wasn’t possible, it couldn’t be that 
she, that this, that she was somehow, besides 
being horrified, strangely shot through by a 
feeling that was not unpleasant? Impossible, 
impossible... - 

“Let me go,” she gasped into his coat. ‘Let 
me go—” 

For answer he took her head in his hands and 
held it back and kissed her really, right on her 
mouth, as no one in her life before had ever 
kissed her. 

Impossible, impossible . . . 

She stood, her arms hanging by her side, her 
body quivering. She didn’t seem able to move. 
She seemed as if she were becoming every 
instant more drawn into this, more absorbed 
in what was happening—as profoundly 
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What a joy the modernized kitchen is! Gone are the old-time built-in cupboards, with their inelastic space. In 
their place are the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers Utility Closets—costing only about half as much; portable, 
adaptable; masterpieces of fine cabinetwork, and filled svith conveniences that no built-in cupboards can offer 
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D2 you remember, Dick, how happy I was when my 

new Sellers came—a wonderful surprise from you? 
I thought it the loveliest thing I had ever seen—all 
snowy-white enamel, smooth Porceliron table top, and 
sparkling glass drawer pulls. Even the fascinating book 
of Sellers modernized kitchen plans, I had sent for, 
hadn’t done justice to its beauty. 


But that isn’t the reason I love it so much now. It’s 
because of all the enchanting things it does for me. I 
feel as if some gracious fairy lived inside it, to do my 
bidding and anticipate my wants. 


Such delightful things happen! I need a pan from 
the lower shelf, open the door—and, behold! The 
shelf comes sliding forward. I 
pull the table top forward, to 
give more working space— 
and see! The drawers beneath 
come forward with it. 


























I raise the cupboard curtain 
—it disappears, and behind it 
is revealed a full-width porcel- 
iron-covered space that I can 
add to my working room. 


The Sellers Klear Front, with 


telescoping Porceliron work- 
table, gives 42% more Porcel- 
iron-covered working surface. 
Sellers Cabinets may be had 
in a new gray enamel finish, 
white enamel and golden oak. 
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ometbing new and helpful every time 


Aspace just above the roll curtain turns 
out to bea plush-lined silverware drawer. 
The flour bin pulls down for filling. The 
casters are ant-proof. 


And soit is all through my Sellers, Dick 
—a drawer that reveals itself as metal- 
lined for bread and cake—a rack to hold 
my cookbook open __ little compartments 
for tickets and change—I discover some- 
thing new and helpful every time I use it. 


They call it the cabinet of “Fifteen 
Famous Features’- - but I’m sure that 
already I have found fifty. And the time 
and work they save me, no one but my- 
self can ever know! 

* OO 

The Sellers booklet, “Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,” describing the modernized kitchen 
built around the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers 


Utility Closets, will be sent free to anyone who 
asks. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS Co., Elwood, Ind 


Canadian Branch: 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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The 
Utility 
less 
closets and turn waste 


new Sellers 
Closets cost 
than built-in 


floor space into use- 
ful and _ convenient 
storage cupboards for 
dishes, linens, clean- 
ing things, or clothes, 
Finished in white 
enamel, walnut or oak, 
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Delicious-Instant 
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Housewives everywhere know G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee—how good—how convenient it 
is. The coffee ready to drink when dis- 
solved in’ hot water. 
delicious flavor, 


The coffee with the 


G. Washington’s Coffee is wonderful 


for preparing desserts, ices, jellies, 


cakes, candies and other dainties. 


By simply adding G. Washington's Coffee 
to other ingredients, a delicious coffee flavor 
comes in concentrated 
powdered form and no water is required. Its 
use in desserts is simplicity itself and re- 
sults are certain, 


If you can make good cake, a new des- 
sert or confection, enter this contest, 
which is limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Coffee prior to 
September 1, 1924. 


$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. Wagehing- 
ton’s Coffee recipes. First prize is $500. 
No restrictions, ‘no conditions. 





LIST OF PRIZES 
For G. Washington's Coffee New Recipes 
For the best) /= = — = = = = = $560 
For the next‘best. = = “=-" - 5 = 250 
horthe next bess) site aa ane 75 
For ithe next. best." - = <= == = 50 
Pou the next. best. «su. neta 25 
For the 20 next best, $5 each - - 100 
Twenty-five prizes in all - - - $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924. 


All prizes will be paid on or before Febru- 
ary 
prize offered, the full amount of such prize 
will be awarded to tying contestants. 


Ist, 1925, and in event of tie for any 


The judges of the contest will be chosen 
from a selected list of managers and famous 
chefs of the leading hotels of New York 
City. 

Write recipe on one side of paper only. No 
letters can be answered concerning the con- 
test. All recipes must be mailed on or before 


December 31, 
1924, and to be- 
come our prop- 
erty. 


Use the cou- 
pon below, or 
a copy of it, 
attaching your 
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Se LOVE 


absorbed as he was, as remote from realities. 
The room disappeared, the relics of George dis- 
appeared, the world disappeared, and all the 
reminders of the facts of her life. Youth had 
swept down out of the skies and caught her up 
in its arms into a strange, warm oblivion. He 
and she were not any longer Christopher and 
Catherine—Catherine tied up in a tangle of 
relationships, of obligations, of increasing 
memories, Christopher an impetuous young 
man who needed tremendously to be kept in 


| his proper place: she was simply the Beloved, 


and he was Love. 
“J worship you,” murmured Christopher. 
Through her dream she heard him murmur- 
ing, and it woke her up to consciousness. 
She opened her eyes and looked at him. 


He was gazing down at her, beautiful—all 
light. She stared at him an instant, still held 
in his arms, collecting her thoughts. 

What had she done? What was she doing? 
What was this? Oh, but it was shameful, 
shameful .. . 

She made one immense effort, and with both 
her hands pushed him away; and before he 
could stop her, for he, too, was in a dream, she 
had run to the door and flown along the passage 
to her bedroom and locked herself in. 

Then she rang violently for Mrs. Mitcham 
and told her through the shut door to let Mr. 
Monckton out—she was going to bed at once— 
she had a terrible headache . . . And she 
tumbled on to her bed, and lay across it crying 
bitterly. 


(To be continued) 


Who Pays the Wages? 


(Continued from page 84) 


but freedom to think and act. It is easy to 
drive the method of restricting human activities 
to a dangerous stress. Observation leads us to 
believe that already it has almost reached the 
breaking point. 

My purpose is not to call in question the 
ability or the honesty of the investigator who 
makes a thorough re-study of the effects of the 
alkaloid in tea and coffee on human health, 
mentality, and sensitiveness. I have not seen 
the full report of this research, nor have I had 
time to examine an abstract of it more than 
cursorily. What strikes me about it is the 
$40,000. I do not -object to publishing this 
fact. I think it would have been unethical not 
to have done so. It puts all the cards on the 
table. When I see how the public press has 
taken this matter up and, to a certain extent, 
distorted what the investigation has taught, it 
leads me to the belief that unfair advantage is 
being taken of these results. In point of fact, 
nothing new has been added. It has been 
known for many years that tea and coffee, and 
also cocoa and chocolate, are extremely in- 
jurious to many people. I have no means of 
knowing the percentage, but I would not be 
at all surprised if it should be found that, as 
much as,five percent of our people are sen- 
sitized to caffein and can not use it without 
injury. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the bleached flour case, when any questions 
arise as to the injurious effects of ingredients 
placed in foods, the judge and jury are not 
allowed to take ninety-five percent of the 
people who are not hurt but are to consider the 
five percent who are. What the sanitarian 
has to look to is that no one is injured by a 
mixture of this kind. In other words, the 
Court must protect the helpless and the weak, 
going on the supposition that the young and 
the vigorous will be able to take care of 
themselves. 

I am not mentioning this matter now on 


Children Should Not 


By Dr. Oliver 


THE active ingredient of coffee and tea is the 


same, namely, caffeine. This is a drug that 
causes positive symptoms in the human being, 
and children are very susceptible to its action. 

Caffeine, and therefore coffee and tea, stimu- 
lates the heart to greater activity and the brain 
to greater irritability. While coffee and tea 
may postpone for a short time brain and body 
fatigue, they leave the body and brain more 
fatigued. Coffee and tea are not foods and can 
not add anything to the body for its nutrition. 

Our children are excitable and nervous 
enough without exciting their little brains with 


account of the caffeine,a matter which is treated 
by Dr. Osborne in this issue. What I do claim 
is that every one who believes in squaring his 
attitude toward food and _ sanitation, in 
accordance with the dictates of the courts 
and equity must range himself definitely on 
the side of the consumer, no matter what the 
question may be under discussion. May we 
not hope to see in the near future the clearing 
out of the merchandising process among col- 
leges and universities? Shall we not adhere to 
established rules underlying fundamental 
principles which will be applicable in every 
case of this kind? Shall we live to see the day 
when prohibition not only prohibits but where 
the code of ethics established among scientific 
men shall follow the activities of these men to 
the ultimate point? Let us surround these 
men with strong and vigorous companions who 
will sympathize with their difficulties, aid them 
in their labors, and preserve them in the course 
of rectitude. 

Dr. Oliver T. Osborne, Professor of Thera- 
peutics at Yale University Medical School, 
at New Haven, is an acknowledged authority 
on all matters relating to advanced thera- 
peutics throughout the United States. As a 
practising physician, as a teacher in a medical 
school, and as a sanitarian he has studied all 
phases of the welfare of youth in so far as 
food and drink are concerned. He has come ~ 
to the conclusion that children should be 
taught not to use coffee and tea. All these 
he includes in stimulating beverages acting in 
a common way on the nerves of the young. 
I am glad to add his testimony to that which 
I have so often given on this subject, in order 
that the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING may 
know that I am not the only sanitarian who be- 
lieves in restricting the use of these beverages 
to grown persons. The adult is capable of 
forming his own judgment. Even in the case of 
adults, Dr. Osborne urges temperance in the 
use of tea and coffee. His paper is as follows: 


Drink Coffee or Te 


T. Osborne 


coffee and tea. The internal secreting glands 
that furnish stimulation to their brains and 
hearts are generally overworking, notably the 
thyroid gland in most children of this era. 
Hence the need in this age is to hold back the 
child and retard the brain activity. Not too 
much teaching, not too much entertainment, 
not too late hours, not too early going to regular 
sessions of school, not to rush the teaching of 
the accomplishments, and a general holding 
back and calming down of the children, so 
many of whom have inherited so-called neu- 
rotic tendencies, is the present need and is © 
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© GC, G. W. 1924 , Paul Outerbridge, Jr 


Better baked Bread is the 
result of baking it in 


Pa EX 


Illustrating No. 212 PYREX Bread Pan. Atall dealers in U.S. 


Perfect Baking—Beautifully Served 





Write Department “G”’ for the ‘ Expert’s Book on Better Cooking"? 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING,N.Y., U.S.A.: ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARE 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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“There is no 
Substitute for . 
Steam (ooking 


OUR doctor knows that steam- 
cooked food is far more nourishing 


than boiled food. Ordinary boiling 
robs children and grown-ups of valuable 
vitamines and salts needed to ward off 
anemia, or mineral starvation. The 
“SAVORY” Steam-cooking process 
scientifically employs hot, live steam to 
preserve all these nourishing elements, 
and all the fresh flavors, colors, and 
aroma. 


The “SAVORY” Steam Double 
Boiler is as simple and inexpensive as 
an ordinary double-boiler, and requires 
less fuel and less attention. It is espe- 
cially effective for vegetables, cereals, 
puddings, fruits and sauces, and does 
wonders with “leftovers”. The 
“SAVORY” Prize Recipe Book II, 
tied to the handle of each one, makes 
cooking easy. 


Many housewives use two 
“SAVORY” Steam Double Boilers. 
They help out with every meal. 

Get one from your dealer on trial. 


Money back if not satisfied. Incase he 
cannot supply you, write to 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
Dept. B. 90 Alabama Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The “SAVORY” line includes the““SAVORY” 
Roaster and the “SAVORY” Bread Saver. 








being strongly advocated. Therefore, with 
the fact that coffee stimulates the brain and 
nervous system and makes the circulation more 
rapid, can there be a worse treatment of a child 
than to give him coffee or tea as a beverage? 
Coffee in the young also t 
digestion and insomnia. 
shown that children who have been allowed to 
drink coffee average below the normal height, 
weight, and strength of other children of the 
same age. ~ ’ 
Now, as to the effect on youth. A girl 
twelve years of age is beginning to have in- 
creased action of her thyroid gland and there- 
fore is already beginning to become nervous, 
irritable, restless, often has headaches, periods 
of indigestion, sometimes sleeplessness, fretful- 
ness, crying spells; all of the many symptoms 
noted in young girls during the age of develop- 
ment. After puberty is established, at fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, the girl rarely settles 
down to the calm condition when coffee as a 
beverage would be harmless. Generally she is 
better without coffee until toward the age of 
twenty, if it is wise to have it then. . 
The boy of twelve begins to take part in 
competitive athletics, which require increased 
circulatory activity and increased muscle 






PAINTED 
FLOWERS 


for 
Winter 
Bouquets 


HE vogue for imperishable flowers for house 

decoration dates back to our grandmothers’ 
and great-grandmothers’ gardens. Painted 
flowers made from pine cones, weeds, dried 
pods and grasses, can claim no such remote 
ancestry, but their color and quaint stiffness 
of line make a very modem decorative 
note inaroom. The flowers in the illustration, 
which look like tulips, are made of hickory-nut 
hulls, the zinnias of pine cones, and the foliage 
may be made of any weed or plant which one 
chooses to select, the pods from vines such as 
the bell-creeper or cow-itch. All these are 
painted with bright colors to make flowers 
which will last for months. 

Autumn is the season for cutting the pine 
cones, when they first fall from the trees. If 
one waits until winter or spring, the cones will 
.be too tough to cut, and will break and 
split. After cutting the cone from the stem 





el s to cause in- __stre 


.. Investigations have ar 





strength, and he becomes easily overstrained 
or tires his heart. The symptoms from such 
circulatory tire are sleeplessness, indigestion 
and perhaps loss of nutrition. ‘ing t 
i e grows rapidly, and often has a heart- 
7 ficient for his size. Therefore 
ing that will irritate or stimulate his 
1 rapidity or to irregularity would be 
bad treatment. Consequently he should not 
be allowed to drink coffee or tea as a beverage. 

It has been shown that to obtain the best 
muscle activity coffee must be omitted from the 
diet. Hence there can be no excuse for giving 
coffee or tea to the boy and the youth until he 
reaches his full growth, with the strength of 
















During this | 


Ant + 


muscles and heart of manhood, and even then { 


he should take these active beverages only in 
sensible moderation. =, 5 ; 
Even if it were ordinarily safe to use coffee 
or tea as a beverage after the age of seventeen 
or eighteen, we must note that during this era 
the youth of our nation are keeping late hours, 
dancing, attending all sorts of exciting enter- 
tainments, going to brain-stirring movies, and 
very many of the boys, and some of the girls, 
are smoking cigarettes. Coffee and tea in such 
cases can do nothing but harm by causing 
added stimulation. 


end, it must have a wire thrust through the 
center and twisted firmly. The wire should be 
about the size of a small steel knitting needle 
and can be bought by the yard from a hardware 
store. The cones may be painted any color 
or 2’s fancy dictates, but it is best to follow the 
vivid colorings of the zinnias which brighten 
our gardens during the summer months— 


light and dark reds and bright yellows tipped ~ 


with orange. Poppy pods may be painted a 
bright purple, and the weeds in naturalistic 
colors. Long, slender grasses painted white, 
light gray, and blue will make a delicate, grace- 
ful contrast, in a vase arrangement, to the 
stiffness of the painted flowers. 

Any kind of paint may be used, either the 
kind which comes in a can to paint and enamel 
furniture, or the oil paints used by artists. 
Give the flowers or pods one coat of paint with 
a small camel’s-hair brush, allow them to dry 
thoroughly, then tint or shade the centers and 
edges; allow to dry again and then apply a 
light coat of clear shellac. : 

A pretty container can be made for the 
flowers by painting the inside of an inexpensive 
glass vase with one of the colors used for the 
flowers. After the vase is dry, it should be 
filled with earth and the flower stems of wire 
thrust into the earth to hold them firmly. 

These flowers are lovely for vase arrange- 
ments or on a dining-room table, and they may 
also be adapted for use on Christmas wreaths 
where the wreath itself is of evergreen: The 
flowers can be wired on in any desired arrange- 
ment. They are also splendid for memorial 
wreaths, as sun, wind and rain will not mar 
their bright beauty. The demand for these 
flowers by gift shops‘and women’s exchanges 
also gives them a commercial value. ie 
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SALT AND PEPPER 
A pair $25 














IS MAJESTY, the King 
of the Belgians, expressed 
his admiration for this design in 








. pe << sstctling. silver.v Its regal simplic- 
i ~~ >. _- ity and delicacy of ornamentation 
pe appealed to him. 
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DESSERT KNIFE 
For six $20 





BREAD AND BUTTER PLATE each $23.50 


| KING ALBERT — Silver of regal beauty 


sidered balance and fine quality 
of finish which mark thevery high- 
est forms of the silversmith’s art. 

King Albert serves both for- 
mal and informal occasions. It 
may be had in complete dinner 
and tea services, 


PROVIDENCE 


OVER 9.0, Sabea RS 
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WE CAN not begin to tell you all the good things 

that will appear in the Christmas Number—there 
are too many of them—but here are some you may count 
on: Anew serial by Coningsby Dawson. The best of all 
Christmas stories by Temple Bailey. Generous slices of 
“The Beauty Prize,” “The Carolinian,” and “Love.” 
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A delightful Christmas sketch by J 
Jameson. A love-story by Hugh We 

I. A. R. Wylie. And special artic 

Porter, Kathleen Norris, Bruce Ba 
Lane. It’s the best Christma 
_ has ever | ad—and we hope it v 
. 2 : 
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Letween ow and ‘Thanksgiving : 


Navy Day— HE woman who wishes to meet 
RD cdseveli's her responsibilities and take ad- 
Ri-thdev vantage of her opportunities will 


find plenty to do between now 
and the end of November. The first part of this period 
is one of intense public interest; the affairs of the nation 
are of first importance. October 27th is Navy Day; 
it is also Roosevelt’s birthday. It was a happy choice 
that fixed this day as the one upon which the attention 
of the people should be called to the past and present 
services of the navy to the nation. President Roosevelt 
believed in the navy; he saw to it that the world believed 


in it, too. ‘But he never thought of it as a means of 


aggression, but only as an agency of peace and justice. 


He did not see how the two could be divorced; a strong 
navy made both possible. We should have a strong 
navy today; not to fight, but to keep us from fighting. 
“The real measure of the navy’s efficiency,” says Secre- 
tary Wilbur, “is not the number of wars it wins, but 
rather the number of wars which it averts or makes 
impossible by its existence.” The dyed-in-the-wool 
pacifist, of course, thinks that if we mean to have peace 
we can prove it only by possessing nothing to fight with; 
that instruments of war provoke war. It all depends 
upon the spirit of the people. The American people will 
never fight unless they have to; if they must fight, they 
want to do it hard. 


Then Comes OMAN’S first opportunity then 
Election is to inform herself concerning 
Day the navy—“our first line of 


defense.” Her second oppor- 
tunity—and her first duty—is to prepare herself to vote 
intelligently, and then to vote. As never before the fact 
is being stressed that the American people are side- 
stepping the obligations of citizenship. Some men don’t 
vote because they understand that jury lists are made 
up from poll-books, and they don’t want to serve as 
jurors, but that will hardly account for the large 
number of non-voters. In 1920 more than half of those 
eligible to vote did not do so. Presumably many of 
these were women, to whom the privilege of voting 
was extended so late that few of them had time 
really to prepare themselves to vote intelligently. This 
year there is no such excuse, nor any excuse for letting 
a minority choose the officers of the government and the 
men who will make our laws for the next two years. 
Of the men now in elective offices at Washington only 
two-thirds of the Senators will have any authority after 
March 4th unless they are reelected. In other words, 
we are faced with the possibility of an almost complete 
change in our government. If you want the change, 
vote; if you want to keep things as they are, vote; if you 
don’t know what you want, find out, then vote. Let the 
majority rule. 


Children's IR public duties attended to 
Book Week, on Tuesday, the woman with 
tas. 9215 children will have until Saturday 


to get ready for one of the most 
important events of the year—Children’s Book Week. 
We have extolled the virtues of this Week so many times 
>that there is little left to say about it this year. Perhaps 


it will be sufficient to say that, reviewing what we have 
said formerly, we find nothing that we would retract. a 
Children need books; they must have them. So do, so 

must older folks, but they can get them for themselves. 
Children—most of them, at least—will wait until they _ 
are supplied. ‘They will starve for the want of books ! 
and not know that they are starving. Feed them and = 
watch how eagerly they take. Give them books, and . 
you start a habit; feed their minds, and you start a 
hunger that is never satisfied. Only be careful about 
the books you start with. Let the first ones be of the 
best, and you need not worry about the cheap things 
they may come across later. Few things are more right 
than a child’s mind when we first come in contact with 
it. What it later becomes is our responsibility. It is 
easily turned and shaped; from the same soil grow 
flowers or weeds, according to the planting. Start with 
beauty, wisdom, truth, and their opposites will never 
flourish. The child mind will not fail you, if you do not 
fail it. You can’t do your part alone: you need the help 
of books. Children’s Book Week is intended both toe 
impress this fact upon you and to make it easy for you 

to do your part. Pay a visit to a book-store and have __ 
a look at its treasures: take some of them home with you. 


The Red Cross Roll Call, Nov. 11-27 - 


OINCIDENT with Children’s Book Week, and 
scarcely secondary in interest, is the annual mem- } 
bership appeal of the Red Cross. This has been a year 
of many disasters, far and near, with consequent heavy 4 
demands upon the resources of the Red Cross, which ie 
asks only one question in time of need, “Can we help?” ; 
Now in all these matters the Red Cross represents VOM.) 
[t is not a private agency dispensing funds provided by 7a 
a foundation or an endowment, or dipping at will into a ¢ 
rich man’s pocket. It gets from the people, mostly  — 
dollar by dollar, the larger part of its support. That ‘ 
is why it comes to you once a year asking you to become ¥ 
a member. It needs your dollar; it needs your interest. _ a 
Beginning on Armistice Day and ending with Thanks-- _ J 
giving, the membership books will be open. There ip 
: j 


room for your name. : 
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And, HEN you have studied up = Zana 
After All, the navy, voted, bought your 
Thanksgiving children some books, and joined bt 


the Red Cross, you may well 
feel thankful that these busy weeks are gone. “Ande, 7 
there’ is Thanksgiving. “Thankful time”-a poet has | 
called it: — 


“Tt’s come to thankful time again: 9 
The yellow corn is shining, pede : 
And every purple autumn grape an? 
Can show a silver lining . . .” Gia. 


4 4 

Also it is home-coming time, when the old home 
is sought by all who can possibly journey back ip ro: 
it—if God grant there be any left to welcome. It 
has been for the American nation a good year. N 
ours have been the worries of internal dissensions \ 
outward disagreements. Every good thing is ou 
the future seems to spread out in golden promise. | 
that cause for thanksgiving? Well, then, be than 
Wituiam Freperick BicELow, Epit 


Free sample package 


Write for sample package, 
and book of recipes, free, 
showing many dainty and 
economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. 


Try Wheatena Bread 


It is delicious! 


1 cup Wheatena 

3 cups boiling water 

34 cup lukewarm water 

1% yeast cake 

5 cups white flour 

3 tablespoons light brown sugar 
3 tablespoons melted lard 

1 tablespoon salt 


Pour boiling water over 
Wheatena, stir well and cool. 
Dissolve yeast in the 34 cup warm 
water, add to Wheatena, also 1 
tablespoon of the sugar and 1 cup 
ofthe flour. Beat well and let rise 
one and one-half hours. Then 
add rest of the flour and sugar, 
lard and salt. Knead ten minutes 
atter dough is on the board and 
let rise until double in bulk. 
Keep dough in kneading soft as 
possible. Greasing the hands 
will facilitate the work. Mold 
into loaves, fill pans '» full and 
et rise until double in bulk. 
Brush melted butter over tops. 
Bake 45 minutes. 





Begin whole wheat today! 


Start the youngsters from the very first on the road to continued 
health and happiness. 

Begin with Wheatena—the whole wheat cereal with the delicious 
nutty flavor—as their first solid food. Not only will they love it, as do 
millions of other healthy, robust youngsters, but it is so easy to digest 
and so nourishing that it will lay the foundation for sturdy bodies 
and rugged health all through the years. This is why baby specialists 
recommend Wheatena right along for infant feeding. 

Wheatena furnishes the very elements that build firm bone, sound 
tissue, and sturdy muscle—the needed vitamines, the tissue-building 
proteins, the bone-making mineral salts, the energy-producing carbo- 
hydrates, and the right proportion of bran—the natural regulator. 

Let the whole family add golden years with this natural, whole 
wheat food that has such a delicious nutty flavor. 

All good grocers have Wheatena or will gladly get it for you. Get 
the yellow-and-blue package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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-A Miracle Moth 


By MARION BRYANT 
Illustrated by WiLL GREFE 


HE house across the street kept tug- 

ging at my attention .. . as if all 

its little gray posts, sunning win- 
dows, gay sharp-pointed autumn foliage 
in windows like laughter in eyes—were 
chuckling with secret. 

“We call them the lovable McLaughlins,” 
their neighbor-friend explained. “A de- 
lightful family! They’ve lived here sev- 
eral years but began really to enjoy life 
just last year.” 

“Not Joe McLaughlin?” 

She nodded. Knowing the man and his 
salary, I couldn’t suppress a degree of 
wonder. Just then the watched door 
opened, and a lithe, lovely girl of about 
fifteen appeared in a brown-tan plaided 
wool—so straight, slim, perfect of line that 
I strained for detail. An unfastened brown 
wool coat topped that, revealing its like- 
plaid lining. Tiny beige hat . . . sim- 
plest brown shoes . . . she was an 
audacious bit of Fashion herself poised one 
perfect moment on the gray stone step, 
then starting jauntily off to meet school- 
mates. 

“She is an only child?” I asked, won- 
derment increased. 

“Dear, no!” A moment’s correct choos- 
ing of the phrase—“She has a miracle 
mother.” 


The five words were enough. As my 
eyes followed the slim, purposeful figure 
around the corner, clamorous laughter flung 
from the house across the street. Out the 
same watched door burst four beautifully 
dressed children . . . skirmished to a 
circle of baby pines, dodged, darted across 
the yard. Two were boys in exceedingly 
short straight little trousers; the younger’s 
Dutchily buttoned to his crisp white blouse 
with the largest of pearl buttons; the 
older’s topped with a straight waistcoat 
that needed neither buttons nor tie. A 
fluffy brown-haired girl wore a tiny 
straight gray dress edged in red and blue. 
And the elfinest of them all—she with the 
amazing auburn curls—scrambled after 
playmates in a blue alpaca frock that was 
like the teeniest thimbleful of sky! 


Amazed, I murmured something inane 
about “party.” 


My hostess laughed, “Yes, 365 days in 
the year.” 


“You mean they’re all McLaughlins and 
dressed like that?” 


“Dressed delightfully like that every day 
in the year! Their mother has the theory 
that beautiful manners go with beautiful 
clothes, and you never saw such adorably 
polite children. But—come in. Let me 
show you what she’s made for me.” 


“Made!” 


“She makes all her clothes. ‘The chil- 
dren’s too. Not only dresses, but coats, 
hats. The children think her wonderful! 
And she has plenty of time to play with 
them. I’ve seen her in the porch-swing 
for hours, telling them stories.” She laughed 
at my astonishment. “Didn’t I say she’s 
a miracle mother?” 


J examined the blue cloth street-dress 
she held up for me .. . its two wide 
‘buttonholed bands on the skirt. Perfectly 
tailored. ; 

“And this.” A soft pale-green velvet eve- 
ning gown . . . caught at the shoulder with 
a lovely orchid . . . its straight front 
breaking into a cascade of drapery. “The 
best part of it is,’ she continued delightedly, 


as my explanations 
kept coming, “you can 
tell her just what you 
want, and she doesn’t 
need a pattern!” 


“Take me to Mrs. 
McLaughlin!” I cried. 
“Can’t we manage it 
now?” 


The children drew 
aside in little discreet 
clusters as we passed. 
But before we could 
near the door it was 
Openedsgtor us..." 
I looked into the deep 
smiling eyes of a wo- 
man—slim, gracious, 
wonderfully vibrant 
under her gift of 
serenity. “Lovable” 
was the perfect word. 


She gave us chairs; 
and the grace of her 
garments was like 
music. Her slim chest- 
nut dress was without 
adornment of any 
sort; of a supple fabric 
I had not yet seen 
on the market—the style tendency of the 
season intensified to a litheness almost sculp- 
turesque. The eyes . . . the movement of 
the slim pointed hand across from us en- 
couraged explaining our impulsive visit. 


“How do you do it?” I cried. “Such 
flow of line . . . such original ideas!” 


“No.” There was a slow charming shake 
of her head. “Not original at all.’ She 
took a magazine from the table. “This 
comes to me from the Woman’s Institute 
each season. It keeps me in advance of 
the styles. Then, since I can copy any- 
thing I see, I need add just this, just that, 
to make it individual.” 


“But how do you know enough to add 
just this, just that?” 


Her eyes deepened warmly. ‘Then— 
“When a mother has as many girls as I, 
she can’t keep on buying the clothes she 
wants for them, and keep up the home. 
Mr. McLaughlin’s promotion necessitated 
our going out more too. Besides, we were 
living too much to ourselves. We wanted 
friends—good times. ‘The children were 
in school during the day, studying at night. 
I wanted to keep alert, keep growing with 
them. It was a natural problem. ‘The 
Woman’s Institute solved it. 


“You know of the Woman’s Institute, of 
course. Their delightful lessons make it 
possible to make negligees, dainty under- 
things, after only a few hours’ study. Then 
come sheer little layettes, children’s frocks, 
soft summery dresses . and only a 
short time later severe woolens and coats 
and jackets.” 


“But it took years to learn such exquisite 
finishing—” I insisted. 


“No.” Her voice trembled. “I began 
less than a year ago. We had—almost 
nothing—less than a year—ago. Now I 


can make plans for the children 
think of piano lessons . 


“And you make anything you want to 
now?” 


“Anything. And as quickly as any dress- 
maker. Institute methods are unusually 





rapid. Let me show you some of my old- 
est daughter’s clothes. I used the Insti- 
tute’s famous ‘One Hour’ method for them, 
which means making them in a minimum 
amount of time.” 


She came back with rainbow fluffiness 
over her arms. Evening things, slight of 
fabric, graceful of line even as they drooped 
in exquisite softness, “And these for the 
children.” Little dresses you dream of! 
Like elves and apple blossoms blended. 


“And you don’t claim any honors for 
yourself?” I exclaimed. 


“Not one. I hadn’t the least talent for 
sewing just those few months ago. Now—” 
her eyes swept the room, rested on the 
fairy things scattered whitely on table, 
desk, chair. “I can almost believe in 
miracles,’ she added softly—‘‘Couldn’t 
you?” 





You can almost believe in miracles, too, if 
you let the Woman’s Institute help you. 


A booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes,” tells 
the Institute story, what it can do for you, how 
you can make beautiful clothes in free minutes 
at home, give them striking touches that make 
them most becoming, know what is correct for 
any occasion, and earn money! 


The slim modes of the season call for such 
slight material that for $6 or $8 you can make 
a lovely dress priced $35 or $40 in the shops. 
For a dollar or even less you can make an ador- 
able tiny frock too. Make jaunty little coats, 
tailored dresses for the schoolgirl, shimmering 
things for the bride—all at unusual savings. 


Won't you send a postal, letter or this con- 
venient coupon, so we can start the booklet to 
you by return mail ? 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-L, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy otf 
your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes.’”’’ I am 
most interested in learning: 

(0 Home Dressmaking 
- CF) Professional Dressmaking 


0 Millinery 
0 Cooking 
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Pullman Suite No. 2805 3 : 
. e 4 
For Teatime or Bedtimen. i i i 
ap : 7 : i 
The Pullman Davenport Bed —~~__ 


Teatime—in a living room of such appealing 
se charm that any hostess may be proud to call it 
her own. The very room itself bids one stay 
awhile, and enjoy its restful peace, while the 
tea caddy hums its soothing monotone. A Pull- 
man davenport-bed, the room’s major article 
of furnishing, offers a mute invitation to share 
its deep-seated comfort. 
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Bedtime—and in a fraction of the time it takes 7 your ee 
to tell, the beautiful Pullman davenport becomes nae dees with om My 
a full size bed. A regular bed spring and remoy- CD AEDS Ao Tea cate a: 
able mattress provides a sleeping surface of Te e | 
yielding comfort and restfulness. The Pullman name plate ‘| 4 
iE 5 : a appears on all Pullman ‘ : 
= You, who wish a living room that refleés your pieces. a / 
desire to make all guests feel at ease, will be ; 
intrigued with the many Pullman models. — 
“APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS” will tell you how : : 
to modernize your living room—write for your copy i | 
' , | Z 
a ~~ 
PULLMAN COUCH CO. T{ \— GHICAGO, IL LIN@ES ; is 
3: (fa * Ze ; F 
ae, { A LY - an 
: oe : X / L. $ 
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Morgan Plan Suegestion No. 21-A 


out where the birds are singing © 


You may want to build your 
new home on the banks of a 
lake of silver and blue; 
or overlooking a tumbling 
stream; orf in some quiet 
mooted place, where birds 
are pouring out their hearts 
in song 

But wherever you build, do not for- 
get that woodwork, doors, mantels, 
Stairways are fixtures. Once in place, 

the die is cast. You cannot discard 
them like a piece of furniture. Be sure 
you are right—then enjoy your choice 
forever after. 

__ Above all, choose carefully those de- 
lightful built-in units, such as book- 
cases, cupboard, china closet, breakfast 
nook, ironing board and other 
modern conveniences. They 
add beauty and give comfort 
every day of your life. 

For three generations Mor- 
gan has been a standard by 
which woodwork quality has 
been measured. 

Therefore, you can safely 





Morgan Interior 
Door Design 
M-717 





“Home Kecping Hearts 


io © gt ta) 
Heeler 


make Morgan Quality your standard. 
Look for the name like this MORGAN 
stamped on each piece. It is a widely 
known and respected 
guaranty of quality, 
architectural correct- 
ness and service- 
ability. 

Morgan success has 
been largely due toa 
perfected system of 
standardization in designs, sizes and 
woods, which reduces cost of produc- 
tion to the minimum, and thus gives 
unusual value. So, while offering the 
utmost in fine materials and workman- 
ship, Morgan Quality Woodwork is 
inexpensive. 








Morgan Breakfast 
Nook M-3or 


Ask an authorized Morgan 
dealer in your locality to 
assist you in your building or 
remodeling plans. He will 
gladly be of service and will 
give you valuable printed 
literature. We will gladly 
give you the name of a dealer 
neat you. 





“MORGAN~ QUALITY” 


StANDAR DiZED WOODWORK 


Morcan WoopworE ORGANIZATION 


Morcan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, IIl., 


Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., New York City 
Morcan Mittworx Company, Baltimore, Md., Jersey City, N. J., Greensboro, N. C. 


ORGA 


Look for this mark on every 
Z Morgan Product 
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Before you 
build your 
ew homeget 


‘This A4O page 
Mader Book on Home 
Building 


“Building with Assurance’’—Second 
Edition, contains the information you need 
to help you cut costs, save time and avoid 
mistakes. 


“Building with Assurance’ 
indorsed by over 15,000 authorities 

This great book shows page after page of 
homes of all types in colors—with {floor 
plans. The home illustrated above, for 
example, with complete floor plans, will 
be found on page 44. In addition, you get 
help on room arrangement, interior dec- 
oration, floor coverings, lighting, heating, 
plumbing and landscaping. 


Maal coupon for prospectus 
“Building with Assurance’’ is not for 
general distribution. It is for earnest home 
lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it— 
shows beautiful homes in color, with floor 
plans. The prospectus is gladly sent to those 
who mail the coupon. 





D 
Address nearest office, Dept. E-11 


Morcan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Morcan Miriwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please 
send me at once, copy of your beautiful 
prospectus which describes “Building with 
Assurance.’ 
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In using advertisements see page 6 9 











ASSOCIATION OF 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy ? 


For academic work of recognized 
merit; for self-discipline, initiative, 
thoroughness; for a straight, healthy 
body and manly bearing. 

The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 






















CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Safety—Health—Happiness. 
For Youngsters from 6 to 14, 


Watchful, Intelligent 
Home Care and Training. 
Motherly House-matrons, 


Sympathetic, 
Guidance. 
Capable, 


Women Teachersin Elementary Grades, 


Open air sleeping porches. Outdoor 
life in Sunny Southern California. 
Military training 
for the Little Fellows. 

No boys over 14 admitted. 
No High School pupils. 
Send in application early. 
Beautiful catalogue and view book. 
Send for it. 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster. 
R. F. D. No. 7, Box 946 —_ Los Angeles, Calif. 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. of 

California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian influences. 

Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, July 1- 

Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Captr. THos. A. Davis. 
Reine San Diego. Pacific Beach Sta., Box G. 


The Bishop’s School 

For Girls. Upon the Scrippe Foundation. Intermediate, 
General, College Preparatory. Music. Art. Outdoor life, 
Athleti 16 miles from San Diego. Catalog. 


CanoLINE SEELY CuMMINS, A.M. Vassar, Headmistress. 
CALIFORNIA, La Jolla, Box 10. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Ely School 





















For Girls. In the country One hour from New 
York. 

CONNEOTICUT, Greenwich. 

: ; Sympatheti 
Litchfield School ympathetic and thorough 


training of young boys for 
preparatory schools of national repute. 
first-year high school. Well appointed, 65-acre estate 
in the hills of historie Litchfield. Altitude 1200 feet. 
Catalogue on request. EaRLe Everett Sarcka. 
CONN., Litchfield, Box 600. 


Primary through 





Saint Margaret’s School 
49th year. College preparatory. Limited Enrollment. 
Secretarial and Domestie Science Courses. Outdoor life 
on 50-acre farm. Athleties—a vital part of school life. 
ALBERTA C. Epmetni, A.M., Principal. 

CONN., Waterbury. 

iF Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New 

Glen Eden York. For high-sehool girls or grad- 
uates. Usual studies. elective; also music, art, stagecraft, 
domestic science, secretarial, riding, dancing. Small 
classes; athletics; social culture. Superb buildings, 12 
acres. For catalogue and views address 

CONN., Stamford. REGISTRAR OF GLEN EpEn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Beautiful location 
in National Cap- 














Colonial School For Girls 





ital. High School, College Preparatory, Collegiate, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial eourses, Music, Art and 
Expression. Well ordered home and social life. Athletics, 
Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Prin, 

D. C., Washington, 1531 Eighteenth St., N.W. 
an 2 inary A Select School for 
Immac ulata Seminar Y Girls and Young 


Women in Suburban Washington. 
special and practical courses. 
work for high school graduates. 
pression, Home Economies, 
DEC. 


College Preparatory, 
Two years of recognized 

Music, Art, Oral Ex- 
Physical Education. Address: 
, Washington, 4260 Wisconsin Ave. The Secretary. 


lall 


Gunston | 
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school for gir) Preparatory and aca- 
demic cour 5. uate and college work, 
Music, Art, Expr or Science, Athletics, 

_ Mus sx R. Mason, Principal. 

D, C., Washington, lorida Aye. 
Chevy C hase School A school for the girl of 
: :) today and _ tomorrow, 
Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 


FREDERIC ErNesT FARRINGTON, Ph.D. 
D. C., Washington, 


Io 


, Headmaster. 
Chevy Chase School, Box G, 


November 1924 Good Housekeeping 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Marjorie Webster School of 
Expression and Physical Education 


2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course, Day 
and Night School. Dormitory. Catalogue. 
D. C., Washington, 1409G Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 





INDIANA 
Culver Military Academy 


Famous everywhere for thorough training in preparation 
for college or business. Send for copy of oatalog deserib- 
ing system and splendid equipment. 


Inp., Culver, The Headquarters. 








National Park Seminary 
For Girls. Washington, D. C. Suburbs. The funda- 
mentals of college training in a 2-year diploma course. 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics. Catalog on request. 
Jas. E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

MARYLAND, Forest Glen, Box 177. 


Fairmont 
School for Girls. 25th year. Preparatory, ‘I'wo-year 
College, Music, Secretarial, | Expression, Domestic 


Science, Costume Design, Art. Educaticnal ‘dvyantages of 
National Capital Utilized. Address PRINCIPAL 
D. C., Washington, 2105 S St., N.W. 


GEORGIA 
One of _ the 


Georgia Military Academy $2%n0* athe 
Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools. ‘Open nine months 





July and August, 


in regular session and two months, Ji 
Camp Highland Lake, near Hendersonyille, N. C. For 
catalog, address Cou. J, C. Woopwanp. 
Ga., College Park. 
Select pa- 


Brenau College Conservatory Select» 3, 
states; foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stand- 
ard A.B. eccurse; special advantages in music, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical culture. 31 buildings, swimming, 
boating, horseback riding, ete. Catalog and illustrazed 

Ga., Gainesville, Brenau, Box M. book. 


_ ILLINOIS e 
Chicago Normal School of Physical 





. For Women. (Accredited. ) Strong 
Education Faculty. Splendid dormitories. 2- | 
year Normal Course, Apply now. Catalogue and Book 


of Views free. 
ILLINoIs, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Dept. 24. 


Vogue School of Fashion Art 


Costume Design—Fashion Illustrating. Individual 
Progress—Under Direction of RurH Waprp Ray and 
JUNE ERNEST. 

Inu., Chicago, 116 So. Michigan Blyd., Dept. 738. 


School of Domestic Arts and Science 


One-year courses in Homemaking and Institutional 
Management; also, part-time courses. Excellent dormi- 
tory overlooking Lineoln Park. Limited registration. 
Classes now starting.’ Address Linyian A, Kemp, Dir. 

Inu., Chicago, Six North Michigan Ave., Dept. 2. 


Ferry Hall College preparatory, general high 


school and adyanced courses, Special 
instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. In a well-known suburb on Lake Michigan, 28 
miles from Chicago. For catalog, address 
Miss Exvorse R. TREMAIN, Principal. 

Iuu., Lake Forest, Box 315. 

= For girls, 41st year, Academic, | 
Starrett School college preparatory and Junior 
College courses. Co-operative with University of Chicago. 
Prepares for all colleges. A Home School in our own 
modern fireproof buildings. Located on Chicago’s finest 
Park Boul. Write for catalogue and views. 

Itu., Chicago, 4515 Drexel Blyd., Dept. 26. 


Frances Shimer. Schoolt" (at ae 


lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics. 72nd year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 9 
buildings. New College dormitory. Separate building for 
younger girls. Term opened September 1th, 1924, Catalog. 

Inuu., Mt. Carroll, Box 617. Rev. WM. P. McKgn, Dean. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 


All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. We own our 
theatre, studios and dormitory, located opposite Lake 
Shore Drive. We graduate large professional classes, 
Olustrated catalogue free. Students may start at any time, 

ILLINots. Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 44. . 


National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College 39th year. (Accredited. ) Second 


semester starts February 2, 1925. 

Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories on Col- 

lege grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blyd., Dept. 82. 























So. Shore Nurses’ School Sv aaneioe 
Nursing Profession. Excellent salaries for Our graduates. 


Paid while you study at this State Accredited school. 
One year high school or equivalent. For Catalog, address: 
Mrs. N. Leg, Seerctary. 


InLinors, Chieago, 1204 Stevens Building. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Where Students Succeed. Offers Students and Teachers ex- 

ceptional opportunities for intensive study. Special and Aca- 

demic Courses in all branches of Music, Dramatie Art and 

Languages. Rates reasonable. Let our Catalogue help you. 
Ky., Louisville, 244 W. Broadway. 


MARYLAND 











4 
rm Among the foremost 
Tome School for Boys schools in America, 
Preparation for leading universities. Separate depart- 
ment for boys under high-school age. Campus of 190 
acres. Heavy endowment permits low tuition rate. For ¢ 
catalog address Mcrray P. BrousH, Ph.D. & 

Mp.. Port Deposit. » 





as ve A modern, well equipped Sehool 
Garrison Forest for Girls on a country estate in 


the beautiful Green Spring Valley, near Baltimore, College " 
Preparatory, General Finishing, Intermediate, and Special 
Music and Art Courses. For catalog and views address 
Miss Mary Moncrierre Livingston, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Garrison, Box G. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EDITH COBURN NOYES 


Oral English, Drama, Character Education. 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, 
Voice, Diction. Costume and Scenie Design. 
Personal Cul- 
and Balance. 











Fully Equipped Little Theater, 


ture, Individual Development 

17th Year. : 2 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 

Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Kendall Hall 


For girls. Unquestioned scholastic standards, 
tional physical advantages, 
Mr. and Mrs, CuHariys P. Kenpatn. 
Mass., Pride’s Crossing, Box 51. 
Willi ston An endowed school for boys whose parents 
desire the best in education and care at a 
reasonable cost. Preparation for all colleges, Junior 
School for young boys. 
Address ARcHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
Mass., Easthampton, Box D. 


Northampton School for Girls 


Four Year Preparatory Course for Smith College. 
Year Intensive Course for High School Graduates. 
Sports. Tutoring Session begins August 25, 
address Mrs. V. N. Lucta, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton, Box G. 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 
in cookery and household technique for home and voca- 
tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet, 
Miss ALice BrapiEy, Principal. 
Mass., Boston, 30 Huntington Ave. 


Bradford Academy 

Junior College, Three years’ College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. 122nd year. 

Mass.. Bradford. 








Excep- 


One 
All 
For Catalog = 








— 





Founded ’79. Two-year resi- 
Burdett College dent courses (College grade); 
Business Administration; Accounting; Secretarial, A 


training for young men and women of executive calibre. 
Also shorter business courses. Graduates in demand, Send hia T 
for special catalogue to Invin LinpaBuRY, Reg, 5 7 te 

Mass.. Boston. 


Howard Seminary : : 


aie 
42d year. A famous old New England country school for 
girls, Preparation for college with special intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. xtensiye grounds, 
All sports. Mr. and Mrs. Groren W. Emerson, Principals 
~Massacnusrrts, West Bridgewater, 14 Howard Street. 


Standish Manor 4, Pela! school tor backward 
girls. Individual Instruction, 
Experienced teachers. 


Happy home life. Healthfu) 
location. Outdoor and water sports. 30-acre estate. 
ALicn M, Myers, Principal, ‘ 
Haze. G. CULLINGFORD, Asst. Principal, ; 
MassacuvtseEtTts, Halifax. ; 7 


~ ’ 
3 

ws 

. 





MASSACHUSETTS : 





Hill-crest location overlooking the beautiful 
New England village of Auburndale—ten miles 
from Boston. 30-acre campus, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and mana ge- 
ment of the home and family prepares for the 

WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
120 Woodland Road, Aub 


LASELL SEMINARY 





position of home executive. Unusual training in 







music with concert work. Secretarial, Art, 
Teacher Training and College Preparatory 
Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 






and swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature, 


Booklets on application 


Charles F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. 
urndale, Massachusetts 












Principal — 


MICHIGAN 





; Kellogg School of Phys- 
Battle Creek College ical Education. School of 
Nursing. School of Home Economics. Each affiliated 
with famous Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual 
facilities for practical experience. For catalogue address: 
Registrar, Battle Creek College, 
MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box 644. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


5lst year. One of the finest Conservatories in the 
West. Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory. Public 
School Musie and Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees 
conferred. Catalog free. Students may start now. 
Micu., Detroit, 5035 Woodward Ave., Dept. 4. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gulf Coast Military Academy §227,"5,h 


Will return you the Man. Study, Athletics, Water Sports, 
America’s Great Open Air School on the Gulf—a year 
around school. Small Classes, College-bred Faculty. Sep- 
arate department and campus for boys 8 to 15. Helpful 

Miss., Gulfpert, R. 4. catalogue free. 


-. MISSOURI 


Lindenwood College 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard Col- 
lege for Young Women fully accredited, 2 
courses. Home LEconomics, Business, Oratory, 
138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 

Mo., St. Charles, Box 824, 























Musie. 
Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, President. 


Eeemper Military School Honeded 1844. 


; : Trains for leader- 
ship by a comprehensive system of athletics, military and 
general activities that reach every boy. An Honor System 
that builds character. High School and Junior College. 
For catalogue address 

Mo., Boonville, 726 Third St. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through carefully 
co-ordinated military and academic training. Equipment 
and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Cou, E, Y. Burton, Pres. 
Missouri, Mexico, Box 123. 


NEW JERSEY 
New 


The Training Schcol at Vineland J, 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory. $900 per annum. E. R. JonnstTonn, Director, 

C. Emerson Nasu, Superintendent. 


New Jersey, Vineland, Box 406. 
Peddie For the all-around education of manly boys. 
Athletic sports, 60 acre campus. Prepares 
for all the best colleges, Moderate rates. Forms include 
two Grammar and four High School Grades. 59th year. 
Rocrr W. SwhHrLanpD, Headmaster. 


N. J., Hightstown, Box 11-J. 


























Centenary Collegiate Institute 


“A good school for Girls.’’ Full information on request. 
President R. J. Trevorrow. 
N. J., Hackettstown, Box 54. 


Bordentown Military Institute 





Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 40th year. Catalog. 


Cou. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 
N. J., Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Drawer C-27. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.0.T.C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

N. M., Roswell, Box G. Cou. J. C. TrourMAN, Supt. 


NEW YORK CITY 


























Iheatre 


ELECTIVE 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing: 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 

STAGE DANCING 









DIRECTORS 


’ yan ee ae and SINGING. Developing poise and 
a Henry Miller ersonality essential for any calling in 
Sir John-Martin life.: Alviene Art Theatre and Stock 


Ha ‘0. (appearances while learning). N.Y, 
J.J. ‘Shubert debuts and careers stressed. For Pros- 
Marguerite Clark pectus write study desired to Secretary, 
Rose Coghian 43 West 72nd St., N. Y., EXT. 30 

and Brooklyn 


Prospect Heights Hospital #7¢ Brooks 


located twenty minutes from theatre and shopping dis- 
trict, New York City, offers a 2% year course in Nursing 
to young women having one year or more High School. $15 
and $20 per month, uniforms furnished. Apply to Dirrc- 

N. Y., Bklyn., 775 Washington Ave. [TOR OF NURSING 


Day and Boarding. West 72d 
Scudder School St., Near Riverside Drive. 
1. High School. 2. 


Secretarial. 3. Household Arts. 
4. Social Welfare and Community Service. 5. Music— 
all branches. Attractive student homes, Athletics. 
Address Miss G. H. Soupper. 
N. Y. City, 244 W. 72d St. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women. 33rd Year. ‘Textile Designing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decora- 
tion. Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory Courses. 

Positions and Orders filled. 

New York Ciry, 160 Lexington Avenue. 














and 4 year | 








{ For Girls 6-12 yrs. 





NEW YORK CITY 


THE OLIVIA SAGE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL NURSING 


Offers a one year course in special bed-side care 
to a limited number of women. 

Pupils receive maintenance, books 
and salary. 

Arrangements for admission are made on appli- 
cation. Address 


Director of New York Infirmary for Women and Children 
321 East 15th Street, New York City 





uniforms, 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Military College 


103 years of service. College courses and degrees in Ciyil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. Separate 
preparatory school for younger boys. 
CuaruEs E. Hyatt, President: 
Pa., Chester, Box 155. 








. : A co-educational school, 
Wyoming Seminary strong in character 
building. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 
80th year. Plant $1,000,000. Endowment $600,000. 





NEW YORK 


of Public School Music. As- 
sociated with the famous Ith- 
aca Conservatory of Music. Supervisors of Music. Train- 
ing courses approved by State Education Dept. Fall 
term begins September 26th. For catalogue address 
ALBERT EDMUND Brown, Dean. 
N. Y., Ithaca, 307 DeWitt Park. 





Ithaca Academy 





11 s For Girls. 56th year. In 
Ossining School beautiful Westchester, 30 miles 
| from New York. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, 


Music, and Economie Courses. Post Graduate Department. 

Separate school for younger girls. Illustrated year book 

on request. Ciara C. Fuuuer, Principal. 
N. Y., Ossining, Box 11G. 


The Castle 


Miss Mason’s School for 
Separate school for young girls. 


° 


Girls. All departments. 


NEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 937. 


The Knox School for Girls 
College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
Varied Outdoor Life. Modern Fireproof Building. 
Tilustrated Booklets and Catalog on Request. 
Mrs. RussrLL HovuGHTon. 
N. Y., Cooperstown, Box G. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bingham Military School Fyenveé 133. 4 
patronage. College preparatory and general courses. 
R. O. T. C. Unit. Superb location in world renowned 
climate. Upper and Lower Schools. Send for catalog. 

N. C., Asheville, Box G. 


OHIO — 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. 
Send for brochure to 

Brrrua Baur, Director. 
Ouro, Cincinnati, 2607-2687 Highland Ave. at Oak St. 


Glendale 


dentials. 
courses, 
sports. 




















(Incorporated). 
Noted Faculty. 





school. Limited to 
admitted on finest ere- 
Junior College, high school and _ special 
Fully accredited. Many advantages, activities, 
Flat rate $1000, includes music. 
Dr. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres. 
Ouro, Glendale (Suburban to Cincinnati), Box 7. 


Distinttive boarding 
50 young women, 








PENNSYLVANIA — 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Philadelphia Orthopaedic Hospital 
and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 





Registered School. Three years’ course for young 
women. Full maintenance with liberal monthly 
allowance. Address Superintendent, 


{7th and Summer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A college with modern dormitories 
Cedar Crest and equipment, attractive suburban 
site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate courses, 
Liberal Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; Household 
Arts, B.S.; Musie and Expression, A.B. New Department 
in Religious Education and Social Service. 
Pa., Allentown. Wma. G. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


Miss Woods’ Schools 


Exceptional Children can be successfully developed by 
individual training. Boys. Girls. Little Folks. Three 
separate schools. 230-acres. Booklet. 


Moruin Woops Harp, Principal. 
Pa., Langhorne, Box 170. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorough college preparation and courses for girls not 

going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 

Address SECRETARY. 
Pa., Birmingham, Box 110. 


Seven Gables 





Thoroughly equipped for the develop- 
ment of junior girls. Special care for health. A real and 
beautiful home. New gymnasium and pool. Horseback 
riding and canoeing. Address Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 

Pa., Swarthmore, Box 1506. [Principals. 


Linden Hall 179th year. 100 Girls, In the far 


famed garden spot of Pennsylvania. 


Attractive and Wholesome Home Life. Gymnasium and 
Pool. Preparatory, General, Home Economics, Art, 
| Music, Secretarial, Post Graduate. Outdoor Sports. Sep- 


Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Pa., Lancaster Co., Lititz, Box111. F.W. STENGEL, D.D. 
87th year. In the 


Carson Long Institute mountains, 5% hours 


from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught 
how to learn, how to labor, how to live.. College preparatory. 
Separate Junior School. Military training. Supervised 
Study Hour, Individual Instruction. Character Building 

Pa., New Bioomfield, Box C. [Supreme. Terms, $400. 


arate Junior School. 





In using advertisements see page 0 


Catalog. L. L. Spracuz, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
Chestnut HilleAcademy Fe bev 41 miles 


Preparation for college or technical schools. Small classes. 
Complete athletic equipment. Indoor tennis, basketball 
cage. Athletic training required. Horseback riding. 
T. R. Hype, M.A., Yale, Headmaster. 
Pa., Chestnut Hill, Box 20. 


= Select country school for young 
Sunny Gables children—girls 3-14, boys 3-8. 


Charming, healthful location with happy home life, inti- 

mate care and attention. Music, French, Rhythmic 

Dancing. Outdoor play and games. ‘Trained nurse. 
Miss M. MaoMorrnrin, Principal. 





Pa., Lansdale. 


Bishopthorpe Manor School 


For Girls. In mountains near N. Y. C. Graduates enter 
all certificate colleges without exams. H. S. & Jr. College 
Music; Art; Dom. Sci.; Costume Design; Int. Dee. ; 
Secretarial. New Gym and pool. Rate $800. Catalog 
Pa., Bethlehem. Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Wyant. 


The Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital 


offers a three years’ Course of Training in the Art of Nurs- 
ing. The opportunities afforded are excellent for fitting 
young women for this important work. Those completing 
the Course are eligible for State Registration in Pa. 

Pa., Pittsburgh. Write DirEcTRESS OF NURSES. 


RHODE ISLAND 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


R. I. HOSPITAL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


500 bed hospital, beautifully located. Modern nurses’ 
home. Well equipped laboratory, Jecture and demon- 
stration rooms. Minimum educational requirement, 
two years of high school, higher education preferred. 
Classes admitted twice a year, September and 
February. Write for a descriptive booklet. 


Address Supt. of Nurses 
Rhode Island Hospital, 














Providence, R. I. 





TENNESSEE 
Ward-Belmont 


For Girls and Young Women. Offers a six year course of 
study embracing two years of college. Meets exacting 
demands of a most discriminating patronage, For in- 
formation address The SECRETARY. 

TENN., Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 6. 


VIRGINIA 


gtetcond i -e For Girls. High School and Junior 
Sullins College College Courses. Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool. Horseback riding. 
Mountain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President. 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box G. 

















7 For Girls. Col- 
Warrenton Country Schoolfer. oo 
and general course. French, the language of the house. 
Planned to teach girls how to study, to inculcate habits 
of order and economy. Fixed rate. Musie, Drawing and 
Riding—only extras. Separate building for little girls. 

Va., Warrenton, Box 6. MLLE. Lea M. Bounieny 
Virginia College 


for Girls and Young Women. 


In Valley of Virginia. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory, Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Economics. Secretarial, Library. Journalism. 


Martir P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris 
BoaTwiricut, V.-P. 


Va., Roanoke, Box G. 


Staunton Military Academy 
Boys 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. Complete plant. Charges, 
$650. For catalog, address Cot. THos. H. RussELx. B 

Va., Staunton, (Kable Station), Box G. P 


Chatham Episcopal Institute ~e2 488° 


for girls. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Secretarial. 15 acres. All athletics. Terms 
moderate. Bishop of Diocese of Southern. Virginia—Presi- 
dent of Board. Catalogue address ANNID Marion POWELL, 

VIRGINIA, Chatham, Box 15. A.M., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 
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tarial Department, Dramatic Art, Home Economics 




















and Junior 
Music, Art, Secre- 
and 7th 





and 8th grades. Modern buildings; unusually beautiful 
grounds. Limited registration. Athletics; many student ac- 
tivities. Illustrated cutalog upon request. Address Registrar, 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lae, Grafton Hall, Box GH. 


Military and Naval Academy. 79 
Northwestern mi, from Chicago. An endowed 
College Preparatory School and Junior College. Its dis- 


tinctive advantages and methods interest discriminating 
parents. Con. R. P. Davipson, Pres. 


Wis.. Lake Geneva. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training 
American boys. Thorough scholastic and military in- 
struction. Situated on high ground, in Waukesha County 
Lake region. Catalog. 

WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 7L. 
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What 29 years have taught me about cooking 
" ' $f ce 1° % 
an old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner — 


in an up-to-date way 











“Tere.is «my menu. for a 
Thanksgiving dinner: 
“Cream of Tomato Soup with 
Croutons, Celery and Radishes, 
Roast Turkey with Cranberry Sauce, 
Caramel Sweet Potatoes ( or Mashed 
Potato Puff), Carrots and Peas, 
Fluffy Biscuits, Pumpkin Pie and 
Mince Pie ( or Plum Pudding with 
Hard Sauce), Salted Nuts, Raisins, 
Coffee. 
«“Now, you may not wish to have a// these 
things, but, anyway, I am going to give 
you here hints from my experience in 
cooking most of them many, many times. 
«First of all I am going to talk about 
the turkey: 


An up-to-date way to roast a turkey 
««I have learned how to roast a turkey and 
have it a beautiful brown, yet tender, 
moist and sweet inside. “When it is ready 
for the oven, I rub the surface all over with 
salt, then cover it thoroughly with melted 
Crisco. Then over the Crisco I dust as 
much flour as the Crisco will hold and put 
it into a very hot oven. 


<<When it starts to brown I add a cup 
of hot water with a tablespoon of Crisco, 
reduce the heat and cook it slowly until 
done—about three hours. I baste it every 
fifteen or twenty minutes and when it is 
about half done I turn it occasionally to 
brown evenly. 





I add water and Crisco 
as often as necessary to keep enough in the 
pan for basting. ‘The Crisco also helps 
to make a perfectly delicious gravy. 





An easier way to make dressing 


«<I advise you to use Crisco in your dress- 
ing, too. Here is my recipe for delicious 
dressing: I take 1 quart stale bread cut in 
pieces, 2 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 
¥ teaspoon baking powder, 1 tablespoon 
onion and one tablespoon parsley, both 
chopped fine, 1 teaspoon sage or poultry 
seasoning, I egg, 14 cup melted Crisco. 
I soak the bread in cold water, then squeeze 
dry. Next I add the other ingredients 
and mix thoroughly. 


Quicker croutons, too 


«<I no longer make my soup croutons in 
the old way. Instead, I simply cut the 





Crisco Pigg Pudding 


An old English Plum Pudding. It.is delicious and 
will keep a long time when made with Crisco 


1 cup Crisco 2 ounces citron, cut fine 
% cup granulated sugar 24 cup fruit juice, any kind 
4 eggs 1 cup flour 
% cup milk (hot or 2 teaspoons baking powder 
scalded) 1 teaspoon salt 


ay 


cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
5 cut fine % teaspoon nutmeg 

4 cup currants % teaspoon cloves 

4 cup chopped figs ¥% teaspoon mace 
Enough fresh bread crumbs to make one cup when 
moistened with }4 cup milk 


Cream the Crisco and sugar, add egg yolks well beaten. Add 
the bread crumbs when cool. Then the fruit juice and fruit, 


—__——_——w———— Sift together remaining dry ingredients and last stir in egg 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt 


12 November 1924 Good Housekeeping 


whites beaten stiff. Put in Criscoed mold, cover and steam 
five hours in covered steamer over kettle of hot water. 


Advertisement 





bread into small squares, put it into a 
frying basket, and fry in deep, hot Crisco. 


With Crisco I can do this without smoke or _ 


odor, Even if the Crisco has been used 
before, my croutons will be simply what 
they are supposed to be—tiny squares of 
golden brown fried bread without thé 
slightest suggestion of a greasy taste. And 
they are an even shade of golden brown 
all over. 


Mashed potatoes 


—only more attractive 


«To make your mashed potatoes more 
attractive and to keep them piping hot 
until the last guest is served, I suggest that 
you try this method. Mash, season, add 
milk and beat as usual, until very light, 
place in a glass baking dish, Then brush 
the top with melted Crisco, and put into 
the oven to brown. The Crisco gives 
them a beautiful looking brown crust which 
also helps to retain their heaf, 


\ 


Quicker (and better) salted nuts 


««Yes, Crisco helps me to save time in so 
many, many ways. I find, for example, 
that instead of stirring shelled nuts before 
a hot oven I can simply drop them into hot, 
deep Crisco. They will turn an even 
golden brown all over—the same as the 
croutons. If drained on a soft paper they 
will never be greasy to the fingers or taste 
of fat—just the rich, natural flavor of the 
nuts.”’ CRISCO. + Se 


oe 
is the trade-mark for a superior shortening manufactured 
and guaranteed purely vegetable, by * 


The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
US. Ag uF 
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THANKSGIVING 


ByyViolet Aleyn. storey 
Lllustration by Arthur E. Becher 


Here is a truth the flaming autumn teaches; 
Here are the tidings all good harvests tell: 

“Who grows from day to day in love and beauty 
And understanding thanks his Maker well!” 


God asks no sudden pausing from our duties 

That we may shout abroad His Name and praise, 
For He would rather hear the homely clatter 

Of household things on busy, useful days. 


These trees that stand here, ready for the winter, 
Had not one voice to cry, “We love You, God!” 

And yet, who else has proved affection better 
Than they who drew rich splendor from dull sod? 


These leafless vines could sing no alleluias, 
Nor fill the vineyard with smooth hymns of love, 
But luscious grapes they dangled from frail tendrils 
«Were proof enough to Him who watched above. 











So, through this year, if we have not lived gladly, 
Brave as the winter, gentle as the spring, 

Calm as the summer, keen for fall's fulfilment, 
Now chaff and husks are all the thanks we bring! 








Here is a truth the flaming autumn teaches; 

Here are the tidings all good harvests tell: 
“Who grows from day to day in love and beauty 
And understanding thanks his Maker well!” 
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HEN a salmon leaped, Tyee, the young eagle, would swoop down with the speed of a 
hurtling stone, and snatch it up in his great talons. Often Klumatch would come to the 
+ high bank and sit there, watching the eagle and speaking to him as if the eagle could understand 


: 
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The ‘Brother of the HAGLE 


Emma-Lindsay Sqite 


Lr whose stories of wild life can 


never be forgotten, has gone from 


Arizona to Alaska in search of the old men who alone could tell her the almost 


forgotten folk-tales of thetr tribes. 


She has made of them a sertes of stortes 


which, because civilization ts making of the Indian a new man, she calls 
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HIS is the story that Twana 

Tyee told me by the waters of 

Suquamish. I think it was the 

truth he spoke, for I had known 
him in my childhood, an old, old Indian 
who once had been a chief among his 
people. 

I had learned from him much wood- 
land lore and many wana customs. He 
loved to tell me of the glories of his 
people in curious, broken sentences, half 
chant, half graphic gesture. Myth and 
legend he had told me in those days of 
happy childhood. But there was a subtle 
difference in the manner of the telling. For 
when he wished to impress upon me that 
the thing he was about to recount had no 
element of fiction in it, he would spread 
his shrunken, wrinkled hands and speak 
earnestly in the Chinook jargon, which he 
had taught me to understand. 

“Mika mamook delate wa-wa,; delate wa- 
wa mika tum-tum, nanich Sagh-a-lie Tyee. 

“My heart speaks truth, I hide nothing. 
Truthful is my speech before the Great 
Sky Father.” 

In after years I found him again, Twana 
Tyee, who had been my friend. Older and 


more wrinkled than before, yet keeping 


still the dignity of kingship. His tribe was 
scattered, swallowed up by the white man’s 
usurpation—yet Twana Tyee was a chief- 
tain: you knew it by his look. His weather- 
beaten totem pole with its carven bear and 
eagle, was the only totem pole that stood 
outside an Indian shanty in that part of 
the country. It will stand there through 
the years to come, rain and wind swept, 
a pitiful symbol of forgotten glory, until 
he, too, the last of the Twanas, passes into 
the mighty darkness. 

I found him in the little cabin on the 
beach, where as a child I had sat in spell- 
bound wonder at the legends he recounted. 
And he greeted me simply, without sur- 
prise, as if it were only yesterday that I 
had gone away. Some one had told him of 
the stories I had written which concerned 


the Puget Sound country that was very 


dear to both of us. And although he surely 
could not have read nor have understood 
the stories, yet he showed me with much 
pride a thumbed and dirty magazine and 
pointed out my name with wide, approv- 
ing smile. 

“Hiyu klosh klutchman,” he remarked, 
and I felt distinctly flattered. For freely 
translated, his words of praise meant, 
“Woman, you are good.” 

We talked in snatches of the time when 
Brother and I had lived in a little log cabin 
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snuggled down against the shores of Puget 
Sound. The day was soft with clinging 
mist, gray with fragrant rain. He smoked, 
and nodded, and through the open door we 
watched the rain that drenched the firs 
with crystal beads and hung a curtain 
across the sky, a curtain of misty sparkles. 
He threw a pine knot on the open fire, 
which blazed and crackled redly, throwing 
grotesque, dancing shadows on the rough 
walls of the shanty. 

For a long time he was silent, staring 
at the dirty magazine. I waited without 
speaking, for I knew that something in his 
mind was clamoring for expression; I knew 
that there was some important thing 
which Twana Tyee wished to tell me. 

“This silent talk,” he said at last, ‘‘it 
goes to many people?” 

I nodded, and he spoke again. 

“They believe?” 

I smiled and said, “I hope so.” 

Again there came a silence. And when 
he spoke once more, it was with the 
chant and gesture that I had known in 
childhood. 

It was hard for me to understand the 
guttural Chinook jargon which once had 
been a language as familiar to me as my 
own. Linterrupted many times to have him 
translate for me, and he patiently repeated 
until I comprehended. So I shall not at- 
tempt the tale as Twana Tyee told it. But 
the substance of it is his own, and the 
truth that is in the telling. 

“There is a story that I wish to tell you, 
because of a wrong that was done, and a 
deception. You must write the story truly, 
so that many men will see it, and when they 
read the silent talk, they shall not blame 
my father any more. 

“Many were the white men who in my 
youth, would say to me, “‘Twana Tyee, 
your father was a cheat.’ And I would 
hang my head in sorrow, knowing that it 
was true, yet not wishing to tell the white 
men why my father did the thing he did. 
They would not have understood—per- 
haps they will not now. But you will 
understand, because you have known me 
long; you know the heart of my people. 
Make then the silent talk, set down the 
words that I shall give you. And when 
people read my words and yours, let them 
not blame my father any more.” 

Many years ago, Klumatch, a young 
man who in course of time would be the 
Tyee, or chief, of the fast dwindling Twana 
tribes, went into the woods to undergo 
the ordeal of purification. A great ordeal 
it was, indeed, for it lasted eight long days, 


ALE en 


and consisted of starvation, of deep medi- 
tation, of prayers and dances and sacrifices 
to the good and evil spirits. All the young 
men of the tribe were required to undergo 
the ceremony, for when, at last, their 
bodies were exhausted and their minds 
open to the speaking of the unseen voices 
of nature, then it was that they learned 
the wisdom of many things, the value of 
good, the foolishness of evil. And in that 
trance-like state when all about them was 
like a dream, the first living thing they 
encountered on their homeward journey 
became a “totem,” a sacred and revered 
spirit of protection and wisdom. Never 
could they molest the bird or animal thus 
met; always should they reverence it as 
their own particular deity. 

Now Klumatch, being the son of the 
chief, was sent forth into the forest for re- 
tirement and meditation. Deep, deep, into 
the woods he went, journeying for many 
days, until at last he found himself in a 
solitude so vast, so profound, that it 
seemed to him he heard the very heart of 
nature beating. 

For eight days he remained there, doing 
all the things expected of a youth who in 
time should be the leader of his people. 
At the end of eight days he was weak with 
hunger, hollow-eyed from lack of sleep; 
his head was like a ball of cobweb tissue, 
so light was it, so seemingly unstable. But 
Klumatch was happy, for he had fulfilled 
the necessary conditions of coming into 
manhood. And so he started on the long 
journey homeward, looking eagerly for 
any living thing that might cross his path. 
But no bird, no beast, he saw, such was 
tke stillness, the solitude, into which he had 
come. 

Then suddenly, from the top of a tall, 
dead pine tree, he heard a fluttering, and 
a shower of sticks and branches fell around 
him. Even as he looked up, he saw a 
tumble of gray feathers, a beating of futile 
young wings—and a baby eagle, fright- 
ened and resentful, lay in a huddle at his 
feet. 

““Ai-yah!” cried the boy, scarcely be- 
lieving his eyes at what he saw. 

For of all birds, the golden eagle is the 
most powerful, the most sacred. And that 
the king of birds, the sacred bird (by whom, 
say the Indians, life was created) should 
become his totem was an honor so great 


‘that the boy stood trembling, forgetful at 


the moment to make his cry to the Great 
Father: 

“T make faithful promise to protect this 
spirit and all his tribe and psmen.. When 





The Twana people heard the voice of Klumatch chanting words of prayer. 
dance, as if for a chieftain about to die. And the Twana people moaned as they heard the fateful chanting 


the rest shall shoot, my arrow shall remain 
in my hand. When the others shall say, 
‘Let us kill,’ I will say, ‘It is my totem, my 
sacred friend.’ ” 

For the moment he stood forgetful to 
speak the words of the ritual, so overcome 
was he with the honor that the Sagh-a-lie 
Tyee, Great Chief of the Skies, had con- 
ferred upon him. But it was only for an 
instant. He raised his hands and chanted 
Then, 

to custom, he should have gone 
on and left the bird in peace. 


the ancient words of thankfulness. 
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But the baby eagle still lay before him, 
stunned and bruised, peeping a little be- 
wildered cry, unable to walk or fly. 

Klumatch, stooping, saw that the eaglet 
had broken its wing on its fall from the 


nest. So with eager, gentle hands he lifted 
the baby bird, already as large as a raven, 
16 


and carried it carefully, using the utmost 
caution lest its wing should be hurt the 
more. At first the baby eagle pecked 
viciously at the boy, until the skin was 
broken and blood was oozing out. But he 
spoke to it softly, caressingly, in a chant 
that he composed as he walked. 

“My brother, my brother, little bird 
from the pine tree, you and I will be chief- 


tains some day. I shall wear a feather 
from the tip of your wing, and you shall 
have clams and fish every day. Sleep, 


little brother, we two are related. I will 
always be your friend and protect you.” 

Presently the fledgling ceased its peck- 
ing and its plaintive peeping, and slept, 
with its downy young head tucked under 
the wing that was not broken. 

And so Klumatch came to his father’s 
tribe, where they made camp by the waters 


They saw him dance the spirit 


of Ka-ma-kwo, and the ta-ma-na-wis men 
went out to meet him, shaking their rattles 
made of deer hoofs, and wearing their 
painted wolf masks. When they saw that 
he carried a young eagle, they danced — 
about him and leaped high into the air, 
for it was an omen of great fortune, and 
all the tribe rejoiced with the son of the 
Tyee that night. 

Now, although the tribe of Twana wel- 
comed the young eagle’s presence as being 
a powerful and protective spirit, the boy 
Klumatch came to love the’hurt baby bird 
as something nearer, dearer, than a super- 
natural totem. They dared give no name 
to the king of all the birds; it would have 
been presumption of a most dangerous 
kind. They called the eagle “Tyee,” which — 
means chief. And as if the kingly fledgling 
knew of their awe in regard to him, he 










The signal fire grew brighter, bigger, and suddenly, above the noise of wind and water, they heard the 
screaming of an eagle, strident, compelling. Erect stood Klumatch, with the ruddy light upon him 


assumed an air of insolence toward all the 
tribe—insolence toward all save one. He 
-would peck viciously at any one who dared 
come near him—unless it were Klumatch 
who came. And-for the boy Klumatch he 
had a joyous little peep that ended in a 
shrill scream of happiness.. He would sit 
on the arm of the young chieftain and re- 
ceive from his fingers clams and fish with 
a gentleness that was amazing. And when, 
in time, the wing healed, and he could fly, 
_he could be called down from the top of 
any tree if Klumatch spoke his name. 
Soon Tyee, the young eagle, learned to 
fish for himself. When the salmon were 
running toward fresh water in the fall, he 
would poise himself on some high bank 
above the bay, his amber eyes fixed and 


_ unblinking, his yellow beak with its kingly 


curve as hard and ruthless as a scimitar. 


When a salmon leaped, he would swoop 
down with the speed of a hurtling stone, 
snatch up the luckless fish in his great 
talons, and flap heavily but surely back 
to the height from which he had flown. 
Sometimes he misjudged the size of the 
salmon he attacked. More than once he 
undertook too large a fish, a fish so great 
and strong that it could carry him down 
into the water with its struggles. At such 
times he was all but helpless. For his 
wings, powerful as they were, were not 
equipped as are the wings of a sea gull, 
which shed the water lightly. And it was 
at such a time as this that Klumatch saved 
his life. 

Often Klumatch would come to the high 
bank and lie there, watching Tyee dive for 
fish, and speaking to him as if the eagle 
could understand his words. But one day, 


when he came to the cliff above the bay, 
Tyee was not there. Klumatch scanned 
the surrounding trees for a glimpse of his 
friend, and called as he was wont to call, 
“Tyee, my little brother, come to me!” 
But he was not answered. ‘Then he 
looked down at the blueness of the water 
far beneath him, and he saw there a 
struggling mass of feathers, a terrific beat- 
ing of the water, a churning of white wave 
foam. He saw that Tyee, the young eagle, 
who had hurled himself upon too large a 
salmon, had been drawn under the water, 
and was in peril of drowning because he 
could not lift himself above the waves. 
Klumatch called loudly, clearly, ‘See, 
Tyee, brother, I am coming!” 
Then he leaped down from the great 
height, his brown body cleaving the water 
like a_ slender (Continued on page 257) 


How Can I Help My Boy 


That’s a question no father 
can escape, so every father 
should read this answer by 


Bruce 
Barton 


E HAD finished our business, and 
I was getting ready to leave 
his office, but he motioned me 
to wait. 

“If you have a few minutes, I’d like to 
talk to you about another matter,” he 
said. ‘Rather a personal thing, but you 
may be able to give me an idea. It’s about 
John, my oldest boy; I don’t think you’ve 
ever met him.” 

“T haven’t,” I answered. ‘He was in 
college the first time I visited you, and 
last time he was somewhere down South.” 

“T thought so.” 

He swung in his chair and gazed a 
moment out of the window. Down below 
was the city that had been little more 
than an overgrown town when he left his 
father’s farm and came to try his luck. 
He was poor in those days; so poor, as 
he told me once, that he used to wash out 
his socks and underwear at night so that 
they would be ready for the next day’s 
service. He cooked his own meals over 
the gas flame in his room, and lost fifteen 
pounds the first winter. That was thirty 
years ago. ‘The private office where we 
sat this morning was visible proof that the 
town had been compelled to yield to him. 
He is one of those elemental beings who 
are not troubled by self-doubt, whose 
strong, hairy hands take what they want; 
but at this moment there was a curious 
indecisiveness about him. His eyes were 
seeing something else besides the city; 
he seemed to be speaking to himself. 

“A queer proposition, this thing we 
call ‘Life,’” he mused. “What do we 
know about it anyway? What do we mean 
when we talk about ‘fitting boys for 
Life’? Any one would say that I had no 
preparation; I could just about read and 
write, and no more. Yet I never lost 
time. I knew what I wanted, and went 
after it. Along comes my boy, and I say, 
‘T’ll see that he gets all the advantages I 
didn’t have.’ And I do it—college, travel, 
everything that ought to give him a big 
start over the other fellow. But somehow 
he doesn’t seem to get started at all.” 

He stopped to light a fresh cigar, 
snapping off the end of it between his 
strong, white teeth. ‘You said John was 
down South the last time you were here,” 
he continued. ‘That was one of his bright 
ideas. He met a cotton planter, coming 
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There are books to tell us how to feed infants, and other 
help in the critical matter of getting boys launched into life? 


back on the boat from Europe, and the 
man took a fancy to him. I will say this 
for the boy, he certainly has a genius for 
making friends. Before the boat landed, 
he had decided to go South and make a 
fortune in cotton. He went, but after 
about three months he was bored and want- 
ing to try something else. That’s been the 
story ever since college—one thing after 
another, but nothing long enough to 
count. I used to have a hope that he 
would fit into this business . . .” 

He swung around suddenly and glanced 
at the clock on his desk. “I’m taking too 
much of your time,” he said briskly. 
(What he meant, of course, was that he 
was taking too much of his own.) “I wish 
you could meet the boy. You see a dif- 
ferent side of life from the one I see; you 


might be able to give him a steer. Are 


you free for dinner this evening? Could 
you run out to the house?” 
I said I was, and I would. At seven 


o’clock his car called at the hotel, and half 
an hour later I was set down in front of a 
comfortable suburban home. 

The son is a slim, clean-cut youngster 
with his mother’s good looks and engaging 
smile. But his chin is like his father’s— 
firm, set, and unyielding—the sort of chin 
which we call ‘“‘powerful” in a man who has 
succeeded, and “conceited” in a youngster 
or a man who has failed. Throughout the 
dinner that chin kept asserting itself in a 
manner obviously irritating to the father. 


No matter what turn the conversation 


took, the boy felt perfectly capable of 
speaking the decisive word. Clearly he 
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books on the perils of adolescence, but where shall we go for 
It’s a baffling problem for parents. They have no precedents 


regarded his father as a rather dull ex- 
ample of business success, and the father— 
equally obviously—was thinking: “Young 
fool, what can you know? You, who have 
never earned a dollar in your life?” 

As soon as the meal was over, the boy 
announced that he had an important en- 
gagement and promptly took himself away. 
The parents did not try to conceal their 
relief. 

“There you have him,” exclaimed the 
father, as we drew up to the open fire. 
“A perfect product of modern education. 
Knows everything except how to make a 
living. What are you going to do with 
a kid like that?” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” I an- 
_swered. “He’s your boy; you're respon- 
sible. You’re the one who has spoiled him.” 


> 






“Spoiled him!” he repeated impatiently. 
“What do you mean, spoiled him? Haven’t 
I done everything a man can do?” 

“What did he do in his college vaca- 
tions?” I answered. - 

“T’ve told you; he went to Europe.” 

“Exactly, and why? Tl answer. I 
know what you’re going to say. You'll 
tell me that some of the other boys in his 
class were going, and he wanted to go 
along. You thought it would be a good 


thing for him; you wanted to give him 


every advantage. Time enough for him 
xo see the harder side of life after his college 
course was done. That’s the reason you 
gave to yourself. But there was another 
reason, though you probably won’t admit 
it. You were really relieved to have him 
off somewhere in the summer. You were 
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too busy to give him any 
thought. You might have 
taken him into your office for 
one of those vacations, where 
he would get some little taste 
of real life—some experience 
that would help him to shape 
his planning. But that would 
have been a bother. You pre- 
ferred to turn him over en- 
tirely to the schools and the 
trips, hoping lazily that he 
would come out all right. 
Well, here he is. You can’t 
drop him now; you’ve got to 
see him through.” 

The color mounted slowly 
around his ears. I thought for 
a minute he was going to tell 
me to mind my own business, 
but he expended his anger in 
a few fierce puffs at his cigar, 
and when he spoke it was in a 
much lower tone. 

“Maybe you're right,” said 
he, “I don’t think you are, 
but for the sake of hearing 
your argument I’m willing to 
concede it. Go on; what do 
you think should be done?” 

“First of all, he ought to get 
out of this house,” I answered. 
“He’s unhappy here, and 
you're constantly on each 
other’s nerves. Let him go 
down town and get a decent 
room in a club or at the 
Y. M.C. A. He'll never learn 
to swim in the home bath- 
tub.” 

“And then what?” 

“And then, of course, you 
ought to stop giving him 
money.” 

““He’d starve to death in a 
week,” he exclaimed. 

“He wouldn’t starve to 
death,” I answered. “He might miss a few 
meals, but you missed a lot of them at his 
age. It doesn’t seem to have done you any 
permanent harm.” 

He threw his cigar into the fire and 
leaned over, speaking very soberly. “It’s 
easy enough for you to talk; your boys 
are still children; you’ve never had to face 
this thing. I tell you it’s the hardest 
proposition I’ve ever been up against. 
I love that kid more than everything else 
in the world. I want him to be a suc- 
cessful man. If I felt sure that he could 
fight his way through, I’d cut him off 
as you say. But in his case I think it 
would be a mistake. It would just result 
in a row, and no good. Frankly I haven’t 
the courage to propose it.”’ 

“Suppose ke (Continued on page 105) 
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As the Story Began: 


T WAS something so new to Catherine 

I to be the beloved woman, that she 

did not realize at first what was hap- 
pening to her. When George, her husband, 
was alive, she was always ministering to 
his comfort, and doing just what he wished. 
And then, since Virginia had grown up, 
she was doing the same thing. She 
thought of herself as an old woman, and 
of Christopher as a boy—though really he 
was not nearly so many years younger 
as she felt he was. 

He began at “The Immortal Hour,” 
for which both of them had a passion, and 
which both of them attended just as often 
as they possibly could. And then he began 
to sit beside her—the audiences were so 
small that there was always a chance for 
that—and then one rainy day he took her 
home in a taxi—and then he called on 
Sunday—and then he rushed in one after- 
noon and took her to Hampton Court to 
look at the crocuses—and then to dinner— 
and then to “The Immortal Hour” again— 
Really Catherine was being completely 
rushed off her little feet—and still she 
hardly realized what was happening. 

She kept saying to herself, ‘This time, 
I shall tell him about Virginia,” but 
somehow she never did. He was too happy, 
for one thing, and after all, Catherine did 
really enjoy the thrill of being pursued, 
and attended, and bothered, and made 
love to—even if it was all absurd, as she 
kept reminding herself, and sometimes, 
also, Christopher. 

But the time came when they met—not 
Virginia, but Stephen, which was far 
werse, and much more of a shock. Chris- 
topher had been quite mad, and was just 
saying, “Catherine—my darling—don’t 


send Love away—” when the door opened 
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and in walked Stephen, the Rector of 
Chickover, and gave Catherine her chance 
to deliver the death-blow. 

“This is the Reverend Colquhoun,” she 
said, adding in a voice of great distinctness 
and significance, “my son-in-law!” 

Christopher was not disconcerted for a 
moment. He looked at Stephen with an 
unholy grin, Stephen at least two years 
older than his mother-in-law. 

“You see the generations don’t keep 
together, after all,” he said with frightful 
directness, and left, after a paralyzing 
handclasp. 

Stephen’s call was short, and when he 
had gone, Catherine lowered the lights and 
curled up on the sofa for a nap. She was 
really tired, for she had been out walking 
all afternoon with Christopher, and he was 
mentally exhausting, too. 

But Christopher had no intention of 
leaving things thus. He was merely 
waiting outside on the pavement until 
Stephen left, and as soon as he was safely 





out of the way, Christopher was back. 
He rang, and Mrs. Mitcham left him to 
find his own way to the drawing-room. 

And when he saw Catherine, so child-like 
in her sleep, and Catherine awoke and saw 
him standing there, Christopher did what 
he had almost done a thousand times in 
the last month. He simply picked her 
up and kissed her with all the warmth of 
his ardent young heart. 

It was a moment or two before Cath- 
erine could release herself, and fly to her 
room, where she locked the door and rang 
for her maid, and instructed her to show 
Mr. Monckton out. She was horrified 
and insulted—and still, somewhere so deep 
in her heart that she would not allow 
herself even to dream of it, she was glad— 
glad that she had been kissed; kissed as if 
she were a girl again, instead of merely 
a mother—an exemplary mother; and a 
widow—an exemplary widow. 

She listened to Mrs. Mitcham going 
down the hall and heard the sound of foot- 
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steps, and then the closing of the door. 
And when it was shut, she threw herself 
on the bed, sobbing bitterly in a burst of 
unexpected tears. 


XI 
IRGINIA, coming back to the 
house on Sunday afternoon from a 
short after-luncheon stroll in the 
garden, was surprised to see her 
mother standing on the terrace. Her first 
thought was of Stephen. Her mother had 
never yet come uninvited and unexpected. 
Was anything wrong with him? 
She hastened her steps. “Anything 
wrong?” she called out anxiously. 
Her mother shook her head reassuringly 


and came down to meet her. They kissed. 


“T had such a longing to see you,” said 
Catherine, in answer to Virginia’s face of 
wonder; and, clinging to her a little, she 
added, “I felt I wanted to be close to you— 
quite close.” 

She took Virginia’s arm, and_ they 


Catherine’s voice trailed away into indistinctness, for, on turning a bend in the path 


with her fellow mother-in-law, there, once more, was Christopher. He was studying 
her late husband’s tomb, and the next moment he was showing signs of recognition 


walked back slowly toward the house. 

“Sweet of you, mother,” said Virginia, 
but still she wondered. 

She wondered even more when later on 
she saw her mother’s luggage. It sug- 
gested a longer stay than any she had yet 
made. But even as they strolled toward 
the house she felt a little uneasy. Her 
mother had been so satisfactory till now, 
so careful not to intrude, not to mar the 
felicities of the early married months. 
Stephen had warmly praised her admirable 
tendency to absence rather than presence, 
and Virginia had been very proud of having 
provided him with a mother-in-law he 
admitted could not be bettered. She loved 
to lay every good gift in her possession at 
Stephen’s feet, and had rejoiced that her 
mother should be another of them. Was 
there going now to be a difference? 

She said nothing, however, except that 
it was a pity she hadn’t known her mother 
was coming, so that her room might have 
been ready for her. 


“And how did you manage at the siation, 
mother, with nothing to meet you?” she 
asked. 

“T got the fly from The Dragon. I had 
to wait, of course, but not long. Old Mr. 
Pearce was so kind, and drove me himself. 
I would have let you know, but I hadn’t 
time. I—TI suddenly felt I must be with 
you. J hada longing to be just here, peace- 
fully. It doesn’t put you out, dearest?” 

“But of course not, mother. Only you 
have missed hearing Stephen preach 
tonight.” 

“Yes. I’msorry. I saw him yesterday, 
though. He dined with me.” 

“Oh, did he?” said Virginia, suddenly 
eager. ‘How was he? How did he seem? 
Had he had a good journey up? Did he 
say anything about the sandwiches? I’ve 
got a new cook, and I don’t know if her 
sand—” 

“Has Mrs. Benson gone?” 

“Yes. We decided she was too expen- 
sive. You see,\our idea is to ea down 
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unnecessary expenses in the house so as 
to have more to carry out our schemes 
with, and this is the first time the new one 
has had to cut sandwiches. Did Stephen 
say anything about them?”’ 
“No. So I expect they were all right.” 
“Tt do hope they were. He hates res- 
taurant cars, you know, and won’t go and 
have a proper lunch in them. And it’s 
important—” 
“Of course. How are you, darling?” 
“Quite well. It’s wonderful how well I 
feel. How did you think Stephen was 
looking?” 
“Quite well.” 
“Not tired? That journey every week 
is so tiring. I must say I shall be glad 
when Lent is over. Isn’t it wonderful, 
mother, how he works, how he gives up 
his life—” 
“And how very well he is preaching! 
You have made him preach like that.” 
Tee 
Yes. 
Virginia blushed. 
it?” she asked. 


By just loving him.” 
“But who could help 


ER mother pressed her arm. ‘Dar- 

ling,” she said softly; and thought 
how strange a thing love was, how strange 
that Virginia, by taking this spinster-man, 
this middle-aged dry man, and just loy- 
ing him with all her simple young heart, 
and entirely believing in him, had made 
him, so completely commonplace before in 
all his utterances, suddenly—at least, in 
the pulpit—sing. 

They went up the broad steps on to the 
familiar terrace. The bells had begun 
to ring for afternoon service and floated 
across the quiet tree-tops, as they had 
floated on all the Sundays of all the years 





Catherine had spent in that place. Such 
blameless, such dignified years. Every 
corner of them open to the light. Years 


of clear duties, clear affections—family 
years. And here was her serious young 
daughter carrying on the tradition. And 
here was she, too, come back to it, but 
come back to it disgracefully, to hide. 
She hiding! She winced and held on 
tighter to Virginia’s arm. What would 
Virginia say if she knew? It seemed to 
Catherine that even her soul turned red 
at the bare thought. 

They went into the boudoir, so recently 
her own. 

“I was just going to rest a little,” said 
Virginia. 

“Yes—you must take great care not 
to stand about too much,” said her mother 
—and Catherine tucked her up on the 
sofa as she had so often tucked her up in 
her cot, and there they stayed talking, 
while the sweet, damp smells a garden 
is so full of in early spring came in through 
the open window and filled th: room with 
delicate promises. 

Throughout the afternoon 
talked, and Catherine listened. 
always been in that family: 
listened. ; 





Virginia 
So it had 
Catherine 
How thankful she was to listen 
now, not to be asked questions, not to 
have it noticed that she looked pale and 
heavy-eyed, leaning back in her own old 
chair, her head, which ached, on the same 
old blue cushion! Her humiliated head; 
the head Christopher only a few hours 
before had held in both his hands and— 
no, she wouldn’t, she couldn’t think of it, 

Virginia had so much fo>tell of all that 
she and Stephen were doing and planning 
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Love 


and hoping and intending. Drastic 
changes were being made; the easy-going 
old days at the Manor were over forever. 
She did not say this in so many words, 
because it might, perhaps, have been tact- 
less, for were not the old easy-going ways 
her mother’s ways? But it was evident 
that a pure flame of reform, of determina- 
tion to abolish the old arrangements and 
substitute arrangements that improved, 
helped, and ultimately sanctified, was 
sweeping over Chickover. Her father’s 
money, so long used merely on the un- 
imaginative material well-being of a small 
domestic circle—she didn’t quite put it 
this way, but so it drifted into Catherine’s 
consciousness—was to be spread out like 
some rich top-dressing across the wide 
field of the whole parish, and the crop that 
would spring up would be a crop of entirely 
sanitary dwellings. No one, said Virginia 
—it seemed to Catherine that it was the 
voice of Stephen- could live in an entirely 
sanitary dwelling without gradually ac- 
quiring an entirely sanitary body, and from 
that to a sanitary soul was only a step. 

“Stephen said something about that 
yesterday,’ said Catherine, her eyelids 
drooping as she lay back in her chair. 

“He puts it so wonderfully. I can’t 
explain things as he does, but I’d like just 
to give you an idea, mother—” 

“Vd love to hear,” said Catherine, her 
voice sounding very small and tired. 

On the table beside Virginia’s sofa were 
estimates and plans in a pile. She ex- 
plained them to her mother one after the 
other. Catherine lay back in her chair 
and listened. It went on and on, and only 
an occasional word, or even a mere sound 
of agreement, was required of her. Out- 
side, the afternoon sun lit up the beautiful 
leafless beeches, and when the bells left off 
ringing she could hear the blackbirds 
again. Blessed, blessed tranquillity. She 
felt as people do after an illness—just 
wanting to rest, to be quiet. 





GHEE knew she was entirely safe from 
questions here. Virginia never asked her 
questions about herself or what she was 
doing. George had been like that, too, 
pouring out everything to her, but not 
demanding that she should pour back. 
What a precious quality this was really, 
though she remembered it had sometimes 
made her feel lonely. How valuable, 
though, now! No solicitous questionings 
embarrassed her. She was aware she was 
pale and puff-eyed, but Virginia wouldn’t 
notice. She couldn’t have stood her 
daughter’s young gaze of inquiry. 

Her head ached badly. She hadn’t had 
any breakfast in her wild desire to get 
away, to escape from Hertford Street be- 
fore anything more could happen to her, 
and the slow Sunday train had offered no 
occasion for lunch. But she wasn’t in the 
least hungry; she only wanted to sit there 
quietly and feel safe. Virginia, absorbed 
in all she had to talk about, hadn’t thought 
of the possibility of her mother’s not 
having had lunch. The arrival at such 
an unusual time had surprised her out 
of her customary hospitable solicitudes. 
Catherine, too, had forgotten lunch. She 
wanted nothing in the world but to get 
here, to sit quiet, to be safe. 

While they were having tea, Mrs. 
Colquhoun the elder, Stephen’s mother, 
called in to see her daughter-in-law. 

She now lived alone in her son’s aban- 


doned rectory, and daily walked across 
the park to inquire how Virginia did. She 
was immensely surprised to see Catherine, 
who had not before arrived uninvited and 
unprepared for, but welcomed her never- 
theless, for she, too, had a high opinion 
of her. 

Nobody could have given less trouble 
than Mrs. Cumfrit, or have been more 
sensible in the matter of the marriage. 
Also, not a breath of gossip or criticism 
had blown upon her during the whole long 
time between her husband’s death and her 
daughter’s marriage, when it well might 
have if she had been of a less complete 
propriety and quietness of behavior. For, 
after all, she had been only in the early 
thirties when poor Mr. Cumfrit died, and 
being quite a pretty little thing, with 
something really very taking in the way 
she spoke and looked up at one, it wouldn’t 
have been surprising if her name had been 
coupled from time to time with that of 
some man. But it never had been. 


"THE only thing about her which Mrs. 

Colquhoun could have wished different, 
perhaps, was her personal appearance: 
she still looked younger than the mother 
of a married daughter should—though to 
do her justice it was in no way, apparently, 
because she tried to. Well, no doubt, 
later on, when all the expensive clothes 
surviving from her extravagant days had 
had time to wear out, and she dressed more 
ordinarily, in sensible things like plain 
serges and tweeds—Mrs. Colquhoun found 
tweeds the best—this would be remedied, 
and of course each year now would make 
a great difference. For Stephen’s sake 
she ought to look older. People had smiled, 
Mrs. Colquhoun knew, at her being his 
mother-in-law. This seemed to his mother 
a pity. She was a little sensitive about it; 
the more so that there had been a time 
when she had secretly hoped Stephen 
would marry Mrs. Cumfrit—before, of 
course, his own splendid plan had dawned 


on her, and while Virginia was still in ~ 


socks. But Stephen, wise boy, knew what 
he was about, and waited patiently for 
little Virginia, of whom he had always 
been so fond. 

The two mothers-in-law met with pro- 
priety. They kissed and expressed pleasure. 

“This is surely a surprise,” said Mrs. 
Colquhoun, looking at Virginia, but with 
a smile of welcome for Catherine on her 
face. She was very like her son—tall and 
thin and of an avian profile. She towered 
above Catherine. a 

“Yes,” said Virginia, putting her papers 
neatly together—Stephen did so much 
dislike disorder, and two mothers at once 
might presently create it. & 

“What brought you down on a Sun- 
day, dear Mrs. Cumfrit?”’? asked Mrs. 
Colquhoun, sitting on the end of the sofa, 
and patting Virginia’s feet reassuringly 
to show they were not in her way, and 
approvingly because they were—as she 
daily told her daughter-in-law they should 
be—up. 

Catherine looked at her fellow mother- 
in-law helplessly. 


Mrs. Colquhoun was struck by an air | 


of dilapidation about her. “Aging,” she 
commented to herself. 


“I had a longing to see Virginia,” said 


Catherine at last, and it seemed a lame 
sort of reason, in spite of its being true. 
Mrs. Colquhoun (Continued on page 161) 
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UT in the garden the gardeners seemed to come and garden wherever Catherine was walking, and then, of 
course, she talked to them of the bulbs which had been planted under her directions. ;Stephen found 
her deep in talk with the head gardener and did not like it. She saw by his face that he did not like it 





We were headed 
for the Pali— 
that narrow gap 
in the cathedral 
masses of the 
Koolau Range— 
and flying 
through the Pali 
was one of the 
things which 
earlier aviators 
had set down as 
dangerous and 
dreadful. Stor- 
ies, one hears, 
of dropping two 
or three hundred 
feet in the mo- 
ment of flying 
through the gap 










































































































Here, in the mid- 
dle of the most 
décéitini or 
oceans, one goes 
about from day 
to day, feeling 
Honolulu rather 
a place—as one 
may say—forlack 
ofalarger! Look- 
ing down froma 
plane, that com- 
placency withers 
oddly. Flat 
between moun- 
tains and_ sea, 
the whole hud- 
dled town can 
be raked in one 
disdainful glance 











Waikiki—from 
the air. Water 
like the irides- 
cent blue flame 
of butterflies’ 
wings under 
glass—water 
nearer the shore 
green with the 
translucent 
greenness of im- 
perial jade. We 
could recognize 
the Moana Hotel 
—the Outriggers 
Club—we flew 
above them and 
then straight 
across the yawn- 
ing crater of 
Diamond Head 
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Fanny Heaslip Lea and Lieut. F.B. Tyndall flying above one of the smaller islands of the Sandwich 


group. The light spots in the photograph are coral beds. 


Seen from above these beds are a jade green 


By Air Over Honolulu 


Fanny Heaslip Lea Joo4s down upon the island 
es Pp p 


she has made the world believe is a place of enchantment 


3 T WAS fairly early—about half after 

i - eight of a cloudy, still morning in 

February—when the Red Cross Man 

and I drove out to Luke Field, be- 

tween long lines of gray-green trees that 
mark the Pearl Harbor Road. 

Luke Field—that means nothing at all 

to you, likely, unless you live in Hawaii. 

~Then it constantly connotes big gray 

hangars, brisk young men in uniform, 

- mechanics in blue overalls, a landing-field 

misted with dry, red dust, flying circuses, 

airplane stunting, a perpetual hum in the 

air, the harsh, deep whining of motors 

overhead. 

_ Ten years ago Luke Field was part of a 

“sugar plantation. Ford Island, on which, 

in the midst of Pearl Harbor’s silken 

waters, Luke Field stands today, then 

— djifted its acres of sugar-cane greenly— 

cane that was ferried across to the mill 
on great, flat-bottomed barges. 

The Government bought Ford Tlands 

ind sugar-cane disappeared. In its place, 

the big gray hangars aforesaid, long rows 

‘de of officers’ quarters, barracks, -office- 
i buildings, machine-shops. 

_ Hawaii has other cane-bearing ground. 
~ She could well afford to spare Ford Island 
sterner crop. Ten years ago, however, 
Hawaii didn’t dream how large that 
sterner crop would grow. 

n years ago, flying in Hawaii was 
efly a matter of hearsay—if not black 
ic, then nearly related. In the States, 
irse, and in Europe, over nice, level, 










peed country, but in the Hawaiian 1 


Islands? 
favorable. 

Hawaiian mountains rise fairly sheer 
from the emerald valleys and ivory 
beaches of mid-Pacific fame. Air-currents, 
said the earlier exponents of aviation, who 
prospected Hawaii, made flying there 
dangerous, if not downright impossible. 
One remembers, with no great effort, one 
or two daring souls, civilian flyers, lone 
wolves and free lances who announced 
exhibition flights, collected large crowds 
and comfortable gate receipts on the 


Hardly! Conditions weren’t 


. strength of it, then staggered weakly into 


the air and back again—or failed even to 
make the attempt—because of those 
dreaded air-currents. In defense of which 
early failures be it said the plane of those 
days was not the plane of these. 

One wonders sometimes, seeing at sun- 
set three crooning De Havilands coursing 


back from Maui to Oahu, tracing a wild-. 


goose V against the sky, winging it steadily 
over blue water and green, over deep 
valley and sprawling town, what all the 
early clamor was about. If Hawaii has 
air-currents, certainly the chiefs of the air 
nowadays have bested them. 

The Red Cross man, upon that cloudy 
morning when I rode out to Luke Field 
with permission from the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department 
for a flight in an army plane, endeavored 
thoughtfully to hearten me. He said he 
understood that the Air Mail Service 
between San Francisco and New York 
claimed in the last two years to have covered 


five million miles with only two fatalities. 

“Flying,” said he, “is really nothing 
to be afraid of nowadays.” 

I replied untruthfully that E wasn’t the 
least afraid. Within myself I considered 
that for those two fatalities, at least, the 
firve-million-mile boast bore little signifi- 
cance. 

However—afraid or not—the flight 
drew steadily nearer. Having dreamed 
of it for weeks, I awaited realization with 
a stuttering heart and what I fondly 
intended for a poker face. 

We came to the dock; we crossed to 
Ford Island swiftly. We came in no time 
at all to the landing-field where a Martin 
bomber and three De Havilands waited, 
and were waited upon by a small efficient 
swarm of mechanics. 

Secretly and with feminine prescience 
I rather anticipated the worst. Some- 
thing—I caught a question and an order— 
was wrong, just slightly wrong, with one 
of the planes. It would take ten minutes 
to fix it. I hadn’t a doubt in the world 
that the plane was the one in which I was 
to ride, that I had received my warning, 
and that if I persisted in leaving the 
ground I should presently—and sensa- 
tionally—be regretting it. 

One couldn’t very well utter such a 
premonition in the presence of all those 
cool, friendly young men, distrusting their 
prowess as it were, so I said nothing at all 
and was <ventyally helmetted, goggled, 
and leather-coated in the politest sort 
of silence. ‘y (Continued on page 222) 
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E WERE fishing the Sheepscot 

that day, Jim Saladine and Chet 

and I. The upper reaches of the 

river thread a deep valley fifteen 
miles west of Fraternity. It is wild coun- 
try; the farms have one by one been de- 
serted; you see the decaying farm houses, 
their windows boarded up, their yards 
grown high in weeds. A high ridge bounds 
this valley on its eastern side, and the 
roads that drop down this ridge are scoured 
out by torrents every spring, so that they 
become mere beds of boulders over which 
a light car teeters dangerously. In the 
bottom lands, thick with alder and black 
growth, moose dwell in some numbers; 
there are deer along the hardwood ridges. 
The stream itself, in early summer, when 
the spring floods are past, is a pleasant 
and meandering rivulet, broken by many 
small rapids, at the foot of which you come 
upon deep, dark pools where trout of a 
robust growth are like to dwell. There is 
a great deal of feed in the waters; the trout 
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It is not usual to discover beauty in the women of these remote farms, but 
Nan’s face was like a warm flower. She was looking at Saladine and smiling 


are not reliable in their diet. I have fished 
here all the long day with never a strike; 
have come again a few days later and found 
appreciative fishes everywhere. 

This day we dropped Chet by the mill, 
whence he would fish down stream through 
the woods some two miles to the next 
bridge below. Jim and I made a circuit 
along the narrow and grass-grown roads, 
our plan to leave the car at the bridge 
where Chet would rejoin us, while we 
fished downstream from there and back 
up to the car again. 

The tortuous road engaged my eyes as 
I drove; it wound through thick growth 
in the low lands, then began to climb along 
the flank of the western slopes, dipping 
over knolls and rising again like a roller 
coaster. At the top of one such rise we 
emerged abruptly from the wood lands 
and saw a farmhouse on our right and on 
our left an orchard, sloping down toward 
the valley which spread below us and away 
for miles toward Sheepscot Great Pond. 


As we came out of the woods a movement 
in the orchard caught my eye, and I saw 
a large hawk rise heavily and fly away. 
Where he had been, a huddle of feathers 
remained. ies 

I said, “That hawk’s killed a chicken,” 
and stopped the car. , 

We got out and went quickly down 
toward the spot. 

The pullet must have been slain a matter 


of seconds before our coming; blood still - 


trickled from the throat. There was no 
other wound. I picked it up. 
“T’m going to take it up to the house,” 
I told Jim, and he nodded and followed me. 
There were other chickens in the barn 


yard, and a setter barked at us as we . 


approached. Then a woman came out of 
the kitchen door upon the porch. It is 
not usual to discover beauty in the women 
of these remote farms, but she was beauti- 
ful. Her dress, of some blue cloth dotted 


with little white flowers, was fresh and 


crisp, and it had a white collar that was 
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like a calyx from which rose her 
lovely throat. Her face was 
like a warm flower. I saw in 
her countenance that wistful 
glorification which may be ob- 
served in women whose high task is near. 
A pace or two short of the steps of the 
_ porch I stopped, the pullet dangling in my 
hand, and pulled off my old felt hat. 
She was looking at Saladine, and smiling, 
and she said, ““How-do, Jim!” 
He responded, calling her “Nan.” After 
they had exchanged a word or two, he 
- spoke of me, and she greeted me. I held 
out the pullet and explained how we had 
found it. 
___ “Tt’s just like its head had been chopped 
off,” Saladine commented. 
. She smiled in a still way and took it 
_ from me and laid it on a chair at her side. 
__ I saw that she had a gift for silence. 
___ Jim explained, “We’re fishing!’ 
She nodded, glancing toward the car, 
- from the rear of which our rods protruded. 
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The Story of a Girl Who Gave 
Her Word and Kept It 


‘“Where’s the man of the house?” he 
asked, mildly jocular. 

“Up in the wood lot,” she explained. 
“‘He’d like to see you.” 

There was in her voice as she spoke 
a sure and deep affection. I wondered, 
suddenly, at her age; she might have been 
any age of woman. She was certainly no 
longer a girl; was, rather, ripe and ready 
for fruition. A faint golden bead of fra- 
grance seemed to gild her throat. 

“We've got to get along,” Jim replied. 
“You tell him I was here.” 

Her head dipped in that slow nod again, 
and we went back to the car and drove 
away. But even after we had dropped 
into the woods, the sight of her persisted 
in my eyes. 

“Who is she?” I asked. 


Por Brome somes) Wil licaimis 


“Was Nan Clemons,” Jim 


said slowly. ‘She lived 
along the ridge from my 
house.” 


““She’s Greek,” I told him. 

“Pure, classic beauty. The sort of woman 
Phidias carved.” 

“She was always a fine-looking woman,”’ 
Saladine agreed. 

“How old is she?”’ 

He considered. ‘Must be near thirty- 
five.” 

“She’s going to have a baby.” 

“T used to think, whenever I saw her, she 
was meant for that,” he assented gently. 

The road engrossed my attention for a 
while; we emerged at the stream’s edge 
and found the bridge. The trout were 
waiting. Not till noon, while we ate our 
lunch in a shaded spot on the edge of the 
meadow above the Big Rock Pool, did we 
speak of her again. Then, in response to 
my guestions, Jim told me more about her. 


Told me the great thing she had_ done, 
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now fourteen years agone. The warm 
sun bathed the fresh-cut meadow before 
us; heat waves flickered above the stubble. 
Birds, in the noon-day heat, were still. 
The trout would not be hungry for another 
hire. 


[IM told me that Nan Clemons and her 

father lived alone for years at her 
father’s farm on the ridge south of Fra- 
ternity. Her mother had died when she 
was a baby; her father’s sister kept house 
for Jonathan Clemons till she, too, died. 
Nan was then about ten years old, and she 
must have assumed, about that time, the 
duties of a housewife. These duties are 
not a matter of jest, upon a farm. “But 
the place was always clean as a pin,”’ said 
Saladine. “And Jonathan was always 
taken care of good.” 

It was, Saladine thought, more than the 
man deserved. Clemons was a small man, 
physically and in other ways; this daughter 
of his was inches taller. 

“Her mother was 
Saladine explained. 

Jonathan and his wife had not been 
happy together; the little man was iras- 
cible, given to bursts of temper which he 
vented in harsh words. His wife had been 
a silent sort, humble and still. 

“T don’t know as he abused her,” 
Saladine told me. “I mean to say, hit 
her, or anything. I wasn’t much more 
than a boy then. But there’ve been times 
since when I’ve heard him talking to Nan 
till I felt like paddling him.” 

This was when Nan was a child, he 
explained. Saladine himself must have 
been in the neighborhood of twenty, and 
that is the age of chivalric thought and 
deed. 

“T felt like paddling him,” he repeated. 

A definite friend- 
ship had grown up 
between Jim, the 
young man, and 
Nan, the child. She 
had liked to come 
to his farm and be 
with him; to fol- 
low him about in 
the fields, or to sit 
silent and attentive 
while he manufac- 
tured firewood in 
the shed. Suchde- ¢ 
votion on the part 
of a girl child is a i” 
first manifestation 
of that deep-rooted 
instinct which is 
one of the great 
motive forces of the 
universe, and it was 
easy to think of 
this woman I had 


a big woman,” 


seen as one in 
whom those forces 
operated. 


“But she was al- 
ways a quiet little 
thing,’ Jim explained. “Never talking 
much. [ told her stories, some.” 

They became very close to one another; 
she gave the young man her confidence, 
bringing to him her troubles, her hopes, her 
fears. Saladine said she told him, he thought, 
everything in her life for vears . 

“That was before she grew up, of 
course.” he confessed. ‘But we’ve al- 
ways been pretty good friends.” 


One, Fairs D aio tar 


This must have been true, for only her 
confidant could have known as much of 
her story as Jim repeated to me that day 
above the Sheepscot. 

He drew for me a picture of her father: 
a small man, alternately choleric and mild. 

“He would follow her around,” said Jim, 
without amplifying the statement. 

I perceived that Jonathan Clemons, for 
all his irritability, must have loved this 
wife who had died; that this love must have 
transferred itself to his growing daughter. 
There was in her, even as a child, 
enough mystery to hold a man’s thoughts. 
Clemons seems to have been a simple 
person, shallow and easily read; I could 
imagine that Nan must sometimes have 
bewildered him by her very silence and 
her serene calm. “He would follow her 
around,” Jim had told me, and the sentence 
painted a picture that volumes could not 
better. 

Nan herself told Jim that she did not like 
her father. Perhaps this was one of those 
chances of consanguinity which so fre- 
quently occur; perhaps the fact that 
Clemons had not been kind to her mother 
affected Nan. She always knew that he 
had been thus unkind. How she knew, 
it would be hard to tell. Words of neigh- 
bors; her father’s confessions; the mutual 
recriminations in which he and the sister 
who kept house for him sometimes in- 
dulged. All that matters is that she did 
know; that she said as much to Jim. 

“Tt wasn’t as though she blamed him,” 
he told me. “It was more like she just 
took it as a fact that couldn’t be got 
around, and that finished him as far as 
her loving him was concerned.” He added, 


“Of course, I told her Jonathan was all 
right.” 
The 


picture assumed clarity; details 









Jonathan Clemons 
must have loved his 
wife, and this love 
transferred itself to 
his daughter. ‘He 
would follow her 
around,”’ Jim said 





became more vivid. I was able to locate 
the house in which they had lived, from 
Jim’s description. Small, 
on one floor, the shed and barn trailing out 
behind, it stood on the eastern slope of the 
ridge, under the road. A mighty prospect 
of wooded valley stretched away to the 
southward, visible from the windows. 
Down the hill under the house there was 
a hardwood growth merging gradually into 
hemlock and spruce and pine toward the 
river. This river valley is the most beauti- 
ful spot about Fraternity, and I imagined 
Nan sitting by her window with shadowed 
eyes watching the dusk fall like a deep 
purple mantle across these slopes. If there 
were such depths in her as her repose oi 
manner hinted, then she must have found 
pleasure in watching during such an hour 
. . » I knew the house; and as Jim spoke, 
it assumed for me the character of a prison, 
in which this man and his daughter were 
immured together. 
confused, and passionately devoted; the 
daughter aloof, still, full of a passive dis- 
like that never found utterance. 

“She didn’t rightly hate him,” Jim 
assured me. “Just didn’t like old Jonathan, 
and never would.” : 

Her father was, Jim said, physically 
demonstrative; he liked to stroke her hair, 
to kiss her cheek, to hold this daughter of 
his upon his knee. 

“She didn’t like it,” Jim told me. “Even 
when she was only about ten vears old, she 
said to me one day that she didn’t like it. 
She said his hands were hairy. He quit it, 
after a while.” When Nan was twelve or 
thirteen years old, and already almost 
as tall as he was. “It was after that,” 
Jim explained, “that he got so he was 
always following her around.” 

It does not appear that Nan ever re- 
belled against her father, or ever let him 


see that she had no kindly feeling for | 


him. 

“She took good care of him,” Jim 
assured me. ‘Kept house fine, and was 
always pleasant.” 


A girl in her middle teens, already sure 


and calm and serene, attending to the 
tasks life had given her to do with no 
complaint and no revolt. By the time 
she was eighteen, she was already mature 
as a woman. 

“T’ve thought, sometimes, it was queer 
that I never wanted to marry her myself,” 
jim said thoughtfully. “Probably. she'd 
have had me. I wa’n’t much older, and 
we were mighty good friends, and she liked 
me, and I expect old Jonathan wouldn’t 
have had much to say against it. But I 
never thought about her that way. . . 


“She was the sort you would want to | 


marry, too. I’ve seen different kinds of 
women. Pretty women. Some of them 
you’d like to be friends with; you like to 


hear them talk, and laugh. And some of 


them you just want so bad your mouth 
waters, every time you see them. And 
then there’s the other kind, like Nan. The 
sort that seem so still and warm and ri 

and full 
of a fresh-plowed field, all smoothed out 
Waiting for the sowing of the seeds, and 


steaming a little in the warm spring sun. — 


Always just had the look of a mother- 
woman,” 


in his tone. “You saw her today. She 


was always the same, after she got over — 


being just a girl. 


Oh, there was men came 
to see her, and 


. 


all the rooms . 


The man mystified, 


. She always made me think — 


There was nothing but reverence a? 


(Continued on page 116) 
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It’s ‘Ring around a rosy” here and there and everywhere. 





DRAWN BY R. L. BOYER 


And more and more are the happy-conditioned 


ones breaking the ring that closes others out, and issuing the invitation, ‘‘Come and play with us!’ 


Pee eet RED Life 


eA Heart-to-Heart Talk -About One of the (Chief 
Guideposts on the ‘Road to Happiness 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


‘¢TQ ING around a rosy, 

Pocket full of posy— 
Last one down’s IT!” 
So sang a circle of little girls, all curls and 
ribbons and fluttering skirts and sash ends, 
as they whirled joyously round and round, 
deep in the old game. Apart from them 
stood an awkward, overgrown child in 
homely country garb, looking wistfully on, 
wishing with all her little soul that she, 
too, might play. Presently the whirling 
stopped, and one of the circle pulled her 
hand loose, called out, “Susy, come play 
with us!” . . . And there was one more 
happy little heart on the school ground 
where there had been growing a hurt, re- 
sentful one. 

Years later two women were talking to- 
gether of their friendship which had lasted 
from childhood. 

“What began it?’ asked the younger. 
“To you know, I can’t remember.” 

And the elder painted for her the above 
picture . The incident gone utterly 


from the mind of its sponsor, but the thing 
it started living on to give warmth to all 
her days. 

It is lamentably true that the attitude 
of social inclusiveness is not universal. 
The half-dozen skipping children with only 
one extending a welcome to the outsider 
fairly demonstrates the situation. And 
yet, could we have looked deep into the 
hearts of each of those whirling children, 
we might have found the lack more one of 
initiative or training than of native gener- 
ous impulse. For we all know that much 
good feeling toward our fellows goes dead 
within us. Things flash up in our minds to 
do or say that we do not put into execution. 
Fear grips us. Maybe we wouldn’t be 
understood; maybe it was a foolish im- 
pulse; maybe some one else should take 
the lead. Often, in the most highly de- 
veloped people intellectually, the social 
side has been so ignored or repressed 
through the forming years that the friendly 
impulse fails to rise beyond the realm of 


subconscious yearning. The impulse itself 
may be so steadily thwarted that it no 
longer leaps up spontaneously. We are 
not to blame for so much, we mortals. So 
many mistakes have been made in our 
forming, and inhibitions that go in early, 
go in deep. 

“Oh, if I had only been brought up dif- 
ferently!’ How often we hear it said! 

Martha’s mother stressed lessons, grades, 
high marks. Nothing mattered in school 
or later in college but that she should not 
fail in her examinations. No games, no 
parties, no free and easy swinging along in 
the camaraderie of play times—just study, 
study, study. Martha was graduated at 
the head of her class, but when she got out 
into the business world, she plunged 
quickly te the foot. Her marks gave her a 
high position, but her unsocial manner 
lost it for her. She didn’t know how to 
meet people. She hadn’t the habit of the 
cordial greeting, the instant response. 
She felt kindly (Continued on page 96) 
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FURNISHINGS and DECORATIONS 





HE first. principle of 

decorating, as the 

Studio sees it, is to 

combine the beautiful 
with the useful. It is difficult to 
say that any one room of a 
house should have comfort more 
than another. A living-room, 
to be what its name implies, has 
to be comfortable—it has to be 
comfortable to be livable. A 
library, to fulfill its purpose, 
must be comfortable. A dining- 
room, to fulfill the requirements 
of pleasant dining, must add 
comfort to dignity. But if there 
is one room more than another 
where the qualities of comfort 
are essential, it is the bedroom. 
It is to this room that we go for 
relaxation. It should be a room 
where there are the necessities for 
comfortable living, sleep, dress- 
ing, recreation, and even work. 


Bed, dressing-table, bureaus, from 
Stuart Furniture Co.; writing-table 
and chair from Erskine-Danforth; 
upholstered furniture, Ruder Bros., 
and K ar pen; glazed chintz, Alex. M or- 
ton; carpet, Firth; mantel, Todhunter 
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By Helene ones Oe coe 


































co DECOOD) 


It is with this thought in 
mind, in a room where the space 
permits (15x22), that the 
Studio has shown a room which 
combines the qualities of a bed- 
room with those of a woman’s 
sitting-room—a_ room apart 
from the general living-room. 
Furthermore, this room has 
been arranged to be used by one 
or two persons. Space permits 
of a double bed or twin beds. 
In addition to the dressing- 
table, there are a bureau and a 
chiffonier, but the outstanding 
quality of this room is not 
merely the bed, the chair, the 
bureau, which are the necessi- 
ties of every bedroom, but the 
comfortable things, such as the 
chaise longue, drawn up by the 
side of the fireplace, with a 
reading lamp for the hours of re- 
laxation; (Continued on page 220) 


Wall-paper from Wall Paper Guild; 
net curtains, Scranton Lace Co.; 
accessories, Ovington, Stern Bros., 
Alvin Silver Co. Lamps and shades, 
Nicholas & Hughes, Period Art 
Shoppe; lighting fixtures, Cassidy Co. 





Are vou interested in redecorating 
your bedroom? We have a new 
Illustrated Folio which will help 
you. Send twenty-five cents to the 


Department of Furnishings & 


Decorations, 119 West 4oth Street, 
for “Three Different Bedrooms” 


soy 


we 





) are in mauve. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARTING 


Our Illustrated Folios also tell you 
“How to Make a Dining-Living 
Room,” “Howto Paint Furniture,” 
“How to Make Hooked and Rag 
Rugs,” “How to Furnish a Five- 
Room Home,” “Howto Make Lamp 
Shades.” Twenty-five cents each 


This pleasing group of furniture, centered around a Duncan Phyfe writing-table, is silhouetted against wall-pa per 
with gray-maure background and flowers in naturalistic colorings. 
covering and bedspread (belo 


The screen is a soft, pale green, and the chair 
On the opposite page is a view of the room from the entrance door 





OT the least decorative adjunct of 
No modern living-rooms is the desk 

and its fittings. Whether the desk 
is placed in the library, living-room or bed- 
room, it should and can be made part of a 
pleasing group, by the use of attractive 
equipment and an inviting comfortable 
chair placed near or facing it. How often 
are letters left unanswered because the 
desk. does not attract the eye, or invite 
one to work at it! 

Small decorative accessories which are 
colorful and quaint in design, as well as 
being truly useful, give an added attrac- 
tion. The lamp plac ed on or near the desk, 
at the left side. is almost as necessary as 
the pen with which to write. Small and 





Center. 


Gaily 
decorated tin desk 


set, pad, pencil 
holder paper rack 
and inkwell in 
manures and 
pinks, $25. Lac- 
quer red pottery 
lamp with hand- 
blocked paper 
shade, complete 
$24. Green 
and amber glass 
flower holder, 8 
inches, $7.50 
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large boxes of hand-blocked figured paper 
for holding stamps, rubber bands or clips, 
glass paper weights, book-ends, pencil and 
penholders, decorated waste paper baskets 
made of tin or papier maché, portfolios 
for holding blotters, letters or clippings, 
on the outside cover of which colored 
prints are mounted—all these are the 
things which help to give the desk an oft- 
time needed charm, besides providing “ 
place for everything” which usually clutters 
the improperly equipped desk. 

Even though a library table lacks the 
drawer space which a desk would have, it 
can be made to serve as a comfortable 
writing place if it is set against, or at right 
angles with the wall, as on page 31, and 
fitted with writing equipment. The right- 
angle arrangement, especially if it can be 
made near a window, which will throw the 
light from behind over the writer’s left 
shoulder, is perhaps the most attractive 
grouping. To avoid making a desk-table 


xe TT TE CT Pr ES 


Wood and tooled leather, beautifully 
lacquered in black and gold, make this 
desk pad 12 by 18 inches and paper 
box 9 by 12 inches. $75 for the set 


Articles on this page may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service. Send check or money order. 
See page go for full instructions 
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appear like a separate unit in a room, a 
chair should be placed at either side of it. 
In this way a decorative pleasing group is 
achieved and is brought into the general 
furnishing scheme. Perhaps the best type 
of table to use as a desk in an average size 
living-room or bedroom is one of Duncan 
Phyfe design, slender of base and alto- 
gether charming in line. Books, between 
book-ends, and a glass bowl for flowers 
or an ivy plant would be the decorative 
complements to use on such a table-desk. 

In the guest-room it is especially im- 
portant to have the desk properly equipped 
with all the necessary fittings, as well as a 
plentiful supply of paper, pens, ink and 
blotters, and a well-filled stamp _ box. 
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Above, a folding 
desk blotler has 
a Godey print 
mounted on ils 
cover, 9 by Ir. 
ins., $10. Waste 
paper basket (ap- 
per left) rr by 12 
inches, for a 
man’s desk. It is 
made of papier 
maché, with 
the edges bound 
in tmitation 
leather, $16.50 
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Meer S ORV sf FURNITURE 


Early Georgian, 1700-1700—The Third of a-Series by the 
Former Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Meyrtea. RK. -Koger s 


Right. An in- 
terior of about 
1740 showing 
typical architec- 
tural treatment. 
Note, Rococo 
mantel ornaments, 
tripod fire screen 
and European 
woven rug 





Double hood walnut 


Walnut marquetry 
desk, 1710 


clock, 1700 





* ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


AST) GEORGIAN, also known: as Early 


18th or “‘Cabriole’’ period. 
Reigns of Queen Anne, 1702-1714, George I, 1714-1760. Styles: 
“Queen Anne,” 1700-1720. “‘Early Georgian,” 1720-1740. “Chip- 
pendale,” 1740-1760. whee. . 
In England during the years 1700-1760 styles were founded on Dutch 
fashions introduced before 1700 and developed under the influence of the 
French Louis XV style. They mark the beginning of modern domestic com- 
; fort, especially among the middle classes. 
Walnut highboy, In the American Colonies the styles followed those of England, generally Mahogany highboy, 
American, 1730 from ten to twenty years later. Highboys and lowboys were very popular in American, 1775. 
the colonies, and finer examples are found-here than in England. In general 
the Colonial furniture was simpler and more naive. 


MATERIALS 
Woods Walnut up to about 1720. Mahogany from 1720 on. Oak used 
only for country made furniture, with pine for structure under 
veneers. Holly, sycamore, etc., in mlays. : 
Metals, etc. Brass for hinges and handles. Gold in leaf form or powder 
for gilding on prepared plaster ground. Iron hardware on 
country pieces only. Marble tops used on side tables. 
Textiles Silk damasks and cut velvets used for hangings and upholstery. 
Embroidery very popular for upholstery (petit or gros point). 












2 CHARACTERISTICS 
= Forms Introduction of curve at first mainly in chairs and hood-tops; later, = 
Americar - bookcase curved forms superseding straight wherever possible. Slant top Chinese lacquer 
desk,mahogany 1775 desks; highboys and Jowboys; bookcase top desks; chests of drawers; side, cupboard, 17 30 


card and tripod tables; fourposter bed with tester; long case clocks typical. 
Construction Slightly heavier than before (William and Mary) but more 

scientific; pinned joint aided with glue, iron nails and screws 
used; solid wood general in chair backs and legs, though veneers on oak or 
pine frame in general use. (Continued on page 252) 





Parcel gilt and wal- 
nut mirror, 1730~ — 


Chippendale mirror, 
gilded, 1750 





4 es 
1 Chippendale chair, 1740, oie my 
mahogany ei 
2 Queen Anne chair, 1710, [ 
walnut 


3 Chinese fret chair, mahogany 
é 4 Ribbon back chair, 1750, ; 
Side table, ma- Drop-leaf table, mahogany Fretwork table, Card table, ma- 


hogany, 1750 walnut, 1720 5 Georgian chair, 1725, walnut mahogany, 1760 hogany, 1730 
JO 





As the Story Began: 


happiness had come to her at last, 

when she finally became reconciled to 
her father. Four years had gone by with 
the knowledge of his unrelenting hatred 
to embitter the marriage she had made 
against his wishes. 

At times she even feared that he had 
been right, and that Harry Latimer, her 
husband, was wrong to fight against his 
king and take the side of the revolting 
colonies. 

True, Harry Latimer was not the only 
Carolinian to set his new-found country 
higher than his king. Men of greater dis- 
tinction than his in the Colony were flock- 
ing to the Committee of Safety organized 
by the Colonists to defend themselves 
from the oppressions of King George. 
But old Sir Andrew Carey had the blind 
partisanship of the aged and of the obsti- 
nate aged. He looked upon Harry Latimer, 
his one-time ward, as a promising son of 
Satan, and Myrtle, educated in the filial 
devotion of a vanished century, felt that 
she was sinning in setting her love above 
her duty to her parent. 

So it was that even in her 
marriage her heart returned to 
her estranged father, and when 
her son was born she named him 
Andrew, for him. It was while 
her father was desperately ill 
that Myrtle found the way back 
to him. Their old family doctor 
sent for her, and while her father 
was unconscious 
in the grip of his 
malady she found 
a satisfaction for 
her unhappiness 
in nursing him 
back to health. 

When he re- 
covered, he was 
resentful at the 
trick that had 
been played on 
him, and would 
have driven her 
away, but he re- 
considered, and 
she visited him 
daily, hoping in 
time to soften him sufficiently to accept 
Harry, too. 

One day while there, she saw a familiar 
figure going down the hallway—her distant 
cousin Robert Mandeville, who had been 
her suitor before her marriage. Surprised, 
delighted, she called to him. But when he 
turned, the face was not that of her cousin. 
It was dark, and shaded by thick locks of 
hair that hung straight beside his face. 

He spoke in a drawling voice and claimed 
the name of Jonathan Neild, and the oc- 
cupation of tobacco planter, speaking in 
the manner of the Quakers, and she noticed 

as made in the Quaker 
style. Bewildered, go, and then 
his bearing and walk convinced her beyond 
a doubt. It was her cousin, Mandeville. 

Finally, 1} identity, and 
pasgualy she accused him of penetrating 


Is SEEMED to Myrtle Carey that real 





that his sobe r aress ¥ 
she let hin 














































the Colonial lines to spy upon them. But 
he convinced her that only concern for her 
father had brought him to this danger point, 
and promised to leave the town at once. 
It was months before she saw him again. 
Indeed, she was ignorant that he was within 
the city, when one day she met him enter- 
ing the doorway of her home in answer to a 
military order from the commander of the 
Colonial forces. Horrified, she sent away 
the young officer who met him, and asked 
him to explain this violation of his oath. 
Mandeville had suspected that she had 
betrayed him, Reassured, he had no fear 


i The 


“I wonder whether you have ever 
gaged the depth and ferocity of 
Carey’s hate for the wrong you 
did him—the intolerable wrong 
of balking him in his revenge?” 


a 


of his disguise being penetrated, and 
finished by daring her to tell her husband 
of his identity. If betrayed, he would drag 
her down with him as a spy. Her daily 
visits to Sir Andrew would lend color to 
the accusation. And then, too, her hus- 
band would be involved in her downfall. 
It might be presumed that he was also 
a traitor. 

At that moment Major Latimer entered, 
and Myrtle, in terror for her husband more 
than for herself, left the room without 
betraying any knowledge of Neild’s true 
character. 
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Illustrations by Pruett Carter. 


CHAPTER X = 


AJOR LATIMER asked his wife 
no questions, because he was per- 
suaded that she would know of 
Neild and of Neild’s association 

with her father no more than was known 
to the world at large. If other association 
there was between the two, and if Neild’s 
presence in Charles Town had other aims 
than that of trading in tobacco, Myrtle 
would have been kept as much in ignorance 
of it as he was, himself. Indeed, the very 
words he had overheard the Quaker 
uttering during those seconds in which 
Neild had been unconscious of a second 
listener in that room confirmed this 
view. 

Nevertheless, when all was considered, he 
would have preferred that his wife should 
not have held her interview with the 


Quaker. Such things touching a man 
under suspicion, if repeated, give rise to 
thoughts and questions from which he 
should prefer to keep his wife aloof. 

He came forward now and past his visitor, 
deliberately, so as to compel the latter to 
turn. Thus Neild’s face was brought into 
the full light from the window, and 
Latimer’s was placed in shadow. The 
Major scanned his visitor’s countenance 
with interest. He found it odd, but was 
hardly able to explain its oddness. It was 
invested with an air of perpetual surprise 
that was unlike any face that Latimer 
remembered ever to have seen on any man. 
The beard he considered a loathsome 
affair, but he could not imagine it assumed 
for purposes of disguise since no beard in 
this world would have sufficed to disguise 
such a countenance as that. 
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The author of “Scaramouche” 
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a-brilliant 
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Sea Hawk’ tells 


story of the 


Mindful of hisinstructions, 
he addressed the Quaker with 
scrupulous courtesy. “I 
am sorry, Mr. Neild, to put 
you to the inconvenience of 
visiting me here, and sorry 
to have detained you on 
your arrival.” 

“Nay, friend, nay!” The 
other was genial in his dis- 
missal of the apology. ‘“The 
inconvenience is naught. If 
I can serve thee in any way, 
I prithee command me.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Neild 

. . It is Neild, is it not?” 

“Jonathan Neild, friend.” 

The Quaker took the chair 
to which he was waved, the 
chair which Myrtle had 
lately occupied, set beside 
a heavy Louis XV writing- 
table. Carefully he placed 
his hat on the floor, his face 
composed but wearing ever 
that look of almost discon- 
certing astonishment. 

Latimer drew another 
chair to the table and sat 
down almost opposite. ““You 
realize that in these times, 
sir, it is necessary to guard 
ourselves most scrupulously 
from enemy agents .. .” 

“What have I, friend, to 
do with enemy agents, as 
you call them? To me all 
are alike, all being engaged in war, which 
is an abomination in the eyes of the 
Lord.” 

Latimer waited until the pious interrup- 
tion was at an end, then resumed. “The 
officer who inspected your papers made a 
satisfactory report. But the Governor has 
ordered a further examination of the papers 
of all strangers at present in Charles Town, 
in consequence of the apprehension this 
morning of a spy inside our lines.” 

His eyes never left the Quaker’s face, 
watching for some sign of discomposure. 
But not so much as an eyelid flickered in 
that permanently surprised countenance. 
Calmly Neild carried his hand to the breast 
pocket inside his brown coat.and produced 
thence a folded sheet: - 

“Tf it is my pass thou desire’ to see, 
friend, why, here it is.” He unfolded the 


sheet. and proffered it. “I make 
no protest, friend,” he droned 
on. “So long as men commit 
this wickedness of war, so long 
must the innocent suffer and 
the righteous be tormented.” 

Latimer laughed as he took 
the paper. “You shall not be 
tormented, sir. That, at least, 
I can promise.” 

He scanned the pass, which 
was issued from Washington’s 
ramp at Middlebrook. ‘Ah! 
Thisis quitein order.” He folded 
it again, but did not yet returnit. 
“How long have you been in * 


Charles Town, Mr. Neild?” 

“Since Saturday evening, 
friend. Three days.” 

“And before that? When 
were you here last?” 

“Close upon three months 


ago I was here for a week.” 

“Your business being?” 

“The sale of tobacco, friend. 
I am a planter of tobacco.” 

“With whom has your busi- 
ness here been conducted?” 

“With thy father-in-law, 
Andrew Carey.” 

“And no one else?” 

“No one else. Andrew Carey, 
as thou wilt know, owns many 
ships and does a great trade. 
He is able to take all the to- ze 
bacco that I grow and all that | 
I can purchase for him from 
other planters at present, his 
own plantations having. per- 
force been neglected as a con- 
sequence of the war.” 

“His own plantations?” 

Carey had no tobacco plan- 
tations, and the tone of Lati- 
mer’s question all but betrayed 
the fact. 

Neild made for safe ground 
at once. “Either his own plan- 
tations or the plantations here- 
abouts from which he was in 
the habit of buying aforetime. 
I know not which, for certain.” 

“Your acquaintance with Sir 
Andrew is a recent one, then?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“When, exactly, did you first ea 
become acquainted?” 

“On the occasion of my last 
visit here in February when I 
made my first sales to him.” 

“Yet you lodge with him? “ 
Or so I understand.” | 
“Naturally, friend, since he 
is my only buyer. It is at his 

invitation that I come.” 

“Do you think, sir, that hav- 
ing regard to Sir Andrew’s po- 
litical convictions, it is prudent 
for a stranger to lodge in his 
house at such a time?” 

“I do not perceive the imprudence, 
friend.” 

“Himself he is suspect, as he well knows. 
That you will understand. A stranger lodg- 
ing under his roof must perforce become an 
object of suspicion. That, too, should be 
clear to you.” 

“Nay, friend, it is not clear at all. His 
convictions are naught to me, nor yet are 
thine. Since both these convictions have 
led to strife, it follows that both are wrong. 


But I am not concerned with that. Iam 
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“It... itis... that I am not very well,” she said weakly. “I am 


concerned,” and he smiled faintly for the 
first time, “to sell tobacco. Here, friend, 
is some fine leaf of my own growing.” He 
drew a leather bag from his pocket as he 
spoke, untied the neck, and proffered it. 
“Make essay of it, friend. Thouw’lt find it 
choice if so be thou knowest tobacco.” 
Latimer took the bag, conned the leaf, 
then smelled it. He smiled appreciatively. 
“Choice, indeed,” he said, returning it. 
‘Nay, but smoke a pipeful, friend.” 
Latimer shook his head. “I know some- 


thing of tobacco. I donot need to smoke 
that leaf to judge its quality. It is superior 
to any that ever I have produced.” 

Neild shrugged a little. “As thou wilt,” 
he said regretfully, and pocketed the bag. 

Latimer rose and proffered him his pass. 
Neild got up, too, to take it. Watching 
him intently the while, Latimer could 
detect no shade of relief or of any emotion 
whatsoever upon that stolid face. Save 
for his one trivial slip in the matter of 
Carey’s plantations, he had answered all 


easily startled. My... 


questions satisfactorily. And that one slip 
might be the result of an ignorance that 
afforded no ground for suspicion. And yet 
it was an odd thing that a. tobacco planter 
who had lodged with Carey for a week on 
one occasion and for three days on another, 
for the sole purpose of selling him tobacco, 
should never have elicited the fact that 
Carey himself had never grown the plant. 
Tobacco would be their natural topic of 
conversation. 

“Ay,” said Latimer almost in a sigh, 


and as if pursuing his own thoughts. ‘‘You 
Virginia planters can teach us a deal. We 
Carolinians can produce nothing that can 
compete with your leaf for flavor. Is it 
true that you use cider in the fermentation, 
as I have heard?” 

There was a moment’s pause before 
Neild answered him. For the first time in 
that enquiry his reply to a question did not 
come prompt and pat. A broad smile 
expanded his bearded mouth. He shook 
his head. 


‘smiled agreement, appreciation ev 


my ears,”’ she added on a sudden inspiration, “‘keep straining for the guns”’ 


“That, friend 
most jealously 

It was a clumsy way out, though the best 
that any man in Mandeville’s case could 
have adopted. But from that moment 
Latimer suspected him. ‘He betrayed, 
however, nothing of that suspicion. He 
a, of the 


is a secret that we guard 


humor of the Quaker’s closen 

“Naturally, naturally. And you guard 
as secretly the methods of your sweating 
process?” (Continued on page 188) 









OME years ago it used to be the 
fashion to ask the question, “Do 
married men make the best hus- 
bands?” but no one, as far as I 
know, has ever asked the question whether 
or not fathers and mothers make the best 
parents. Yet it is on the answer to this 
question that the future of the family as 
a social institution depends. There is no 
doubt that the family in its less vital, out- 
lying aspects is disappearing. Great- 
aunts, for instance, have prac- 
tically ceased to exist. In the youth 
of the present writer they were still 
quite a feature of family life, were 
certain to be on hand at Christmas, 
and even flitted about the house 
over an occasional week-end in dull 
seasons. But now it is many years 
since a great-aunt has been seen in 
the family, and there are some 
evidences that before long grand- 
parents will slipover the line of the 
horizon. 

The generation who went before 
us were conscious of the existence 
of cousins. Listening attentively 
to the conversations of those born 
about 1840, you may catch strange 
references to what Cousin Fanny 
always did on the Fourth of July, 
and why it was that Cousin Enderby 
always spent September with the 
family. Who was Cousin Fanny? 
What was Cousin Enderby? You 
can not find out: vague figures of 
early nineteenth century family 
life. 

As far as I can discover, the dis- 


“We believe in letting the © 
We believe in bringing 

this necessitates sending 

a certain number 


HOME and 


Too long have these words been used 
the home 1s to be saved another 


With the more important family ties, 
however, the situation is different. The 
disappearance of brothers and _ sisters, 
owing to the great spread of one-child 
families, has met with loud and clamorous 
protest, and the disappearance of the 
parent, owing to divorce, is creating a great 
deal of unfavorable comment. Conserva- 
tives are asking how we can preserve our 
parent class from destruction. Radicals 
in their disagreeable way are questioning 





Alice Duer 


pounds questions she can not answer. The} 
answer to this one is about to be given) 
Parents, American parents, can be im- 
proved, can perhaps be rendered absolutely 
perfect, by a slight change: by mothers 
becoming a good deal less motherly and 
fathers a great deal more fatherly. Now 
please note, you parent classes, that 
motherliness is not the same thing 
as being a good mother, nor father- 
liness the same as being a good 
father. American parents are im- 
mensely concerned with being good 
parents, only the mothers are so 
much engaged in being good to, 
their children that they are too © 
motherly, and the fathers so taken 
up with providing for their families. 
that they are not fatherly enough. 
Let us now take up these two | 
separately. The father, being 
obliged by his business and the 
American tradition to be out of the 
home most of the daylight hours, 
has his fatherliness limited to the 
hours from six to nine in the evening. 
For we hasten to add that we expect 
no one to be fatherly at breakfast. 
At the end of a long day a man, to 
be honest, feels more like being 
filial than fatherly, more inclined 
to want to be soothed by his wife, 
to complain and be reassured. But 
even if he is able to readjust his 
inner consciousness, his absence 
during so many hours of the day 


Conservatives are asking how we can preserve 


appearance of the great-aunt met 


makes a fatherly attitude difficult. 


with no passionate protest. Not our parent class from destruction. Radicals are 2 
d er is osha a questioning whether they are worth preserving : As a result the source of prac 
an editorial appeared in any paper tically everything that he knows 

‘claring that the country was about his children and their doings 
going to the dogs. This was not because whether they are worth preserving. And is the evening narrative of his wife. But 


great-aunts had no friends among editorial 


the great bulk of rational people—by 


it is a well-known psychological fact that 


writers, but rather because their dis- which, of course, 1 mean you and me—are a narrative, to be listened to, must be 
appearance was so gradual and quiet that asking how parents can be improved so made interesting. .Women are always 
the world was hardly aware they were gone that every one will admit their value. complaining that their husbands do not 


until they had practically ceased to exist. 
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The present writer is not one who pro- 


listen to what they say. How often do 












fathers into family life. 
fathers uptown even if 
mothers downtown 
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20 express completeness and Security ; if 
element must be injected into it, says 
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we hear the phrase, ‘““My dear, I did tell 
you, but you did not listen.” For, alas, 
so many wives and mothers are not good 
raconteuses. In the future, perhaps, when 
this state of society is better recognized, 
we may have courses in our domestic 
science schools which will teach a method 
of making the domestic happenings of the 
day interesting. However, it will 
be a hard course. 

But as things are now, a fatherly 
position is hard to attain. For, if 
you think it over, all the families 
you. know divide themselves into 
two classes: In the first the mother 
conscientiously and boringly re- 
counts at the evening meal every- 
thing that has happened during the 
day, and the father, possibly un- 
consciously, completely abstracts 
his mind, thus remaining a total 
outsider to the family life. He will 
complain on occasion that his son 
is rude or his daughter spoiled, but 
his criticism will seem simply the 
intrusive and unjust comment of a 
comparative stranger ‘‘who doesn’t 
understand the children.” Most 
likely he does not understand 
them. It would be difficult to see 
how he could. 

In the other type of family, the 
mother, possessing a highly de- 
. veloped social instinct, resolvesat all 
costs to make her narrative of the 
day interesting. What she says is 
attentively listened to, but she has 
too little to say, for she has learned 
that there are many things that can 
not be made into good narrative, 
and these she deletes, however important 
from the standpoint of parenthood. If 
they are not interesting and amusing, they 
go out. First, all the dull, dreary happen- 
ings are suppressed, and next she will find 
that she omits all the disagreeable ones. 


The father of such a family gets an 
impression of gay, calm, happy days in the 
home, while he, unfortunate being, is toil- 
ing in an office. Such a man does not hear 
about the ice-box leaking, or how disgrace- 
fully his son behaved at the dentist’s. It 
would seem as if he must be happy, but 
he isn’t—at least, not always. He is apt 
to feel excluded from a delightful existence, 
to feel like a guest in his own home, a 
highly paying guest, an outsider. 





The father, being obliged to be out of the 
home most of the daylight hours, has his father- 
liness limited to six to nine in the evening 


Then he is prone to let himself become 
entirely dependent for his relation to his 
children upon his wife’s representation of 
him. How will she represent him? -In 
different ways at different times, but in 
general, human nature being what it is, she 
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will represent him in the way most useful 
to her at the moment. His absence from 
home surrounds him with a certain mystery 
in the eyes of his children. If his wife 
wishes to present him to them as the Dread 
Avenger and Source of All Discipline, she 
may, and as a result it takes years some- 
times for the children to have any real 
human intercourse with their male parent. 
It is a temptation that almost any mother 
will yield to. It enables her to continue 
being supremely kind and motherly, 
while preserving discipline. She 
shakes her head and murmurs 
doubtfully, 

“Well, my dear, VU ask your 
father, but I’m afraid he won’t 
approve.” 

Then she has but to instruct the 
father not to approve, and there 
she is; supreme in the confidence 
of her children, never having 
denied them anything, yet yielding 
to the wish of the tyrant who only 
comes home to dine. So, if a man 
is going to be a good father, he 
must inject himself in actuality 
into the life of the home. 

A woman’s excessive motherli- 
ness is an even more serious prob- 
lem, for it is positively harmful. 
Designed by nature to protect the 
health of the young, it continues 
to protect the health of the adult, 
until we see all around us examples 
of people brought up by a too 
motherly mother, who thinks of 
nothing but their health. But it 
is not only on questions of health 
that mothers are too protective: 
it is Im every experience of the 
child’s life that the mother at- 
tempts to protect her children from 
consequences of their own mistakes or 
faults; that is, to protect them from the 
truest form of education. 

How well every school teacher knows 
that the mother is the greatest obstacle, 
generally speaking, (Continued on page 234) 





These Sheffield candlesticks 
are reproductions of an old 
and unusual harp design, 
lovely jor a Georgian 
room, 81%", $16. a pair 
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A Florentine leather card- 
case, brown with gold de- 
sign in tooled effect, is a 
convenient size, 244" by 
4%", and costs 





One may use this box for 
cigarettes, sewing, or a desk 


appurtenance. It ts also 
brown leather done in an 
effect of tooling in gold, 


especially suited to the 
living-room or den. It is 
4’ by 6" im size, $4.50 
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How to Order: 

Good Housekeeping Shopping Service will buy, without 
charge, any articles mentioned in the Christmas Gift Section. 

Make your selections immediately and post your order to 
us as soon as possible. In ordering, name the desired article, 
its price, and the page and issue in which it appears. 

For Christmas delivery, orders must be in Good House- 
keeping office before December 15th. 
Remittances: 


Checks, drafts or money-orders should be made payable 
to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service and should accom- 
pany all orders. Merchandise can not be sent C. O. D. 

Insufficient remittance will be credited, the reader notified, 
and orders shipped immediately upon receipt of additional 
amount. We can not charge purchases to individual accounts 
at the shops. Foreign checks should be drawn on New Vork 
bank. POSTAGE remittance is not required unless so stated. 


Deliveries, Returns, and Credits: 


Whenever possible orders will be sent by insured parcel post. 
Heavier packages wil be sent by express. Shipping charges 
are included in prices given. 

Please print the name to avoid mistakes. When ordering 
articles to be sent to other persons, kindly give your own 
address as well as that of the consignee. 

No returns will be accepted for merchandise costing two 
dollars or less. No returns whatsoever will be accepted until 
after Christmas. To receive credit for damaged goods,~or 
incorrectly filled orders, articles must be returned, postage 
prepaid, to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, not to the 
shop from which they came. We will allow no credit unless 
the article is returned to Good Housekeeping. 

Samples can not be supplied during this season. 

Shipping charges are included in all prices given, unless 
otherwise stated. 















A yellow porcelain 
canary, topped by a 
creamy silk shade, 
charming 
lamp almost anywhere. 
14” high, tt is 
reasonable at $13.85 
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A bridge score is a 
necessity and what 
could be more suitable 
than the leather and 
gilt one below, $3.50 





Book-ends below are — 
folding ones, of painted 
wood with classic Span- 
ish design in red and 
blue, 44%" high, $2.50 





A yellow painted tin 
waste basket ts interest- 
ing, and has an old boat 
print on one side. It 
also comes in pink or 
blue, or made to order 
in any color, $13 


UST the right gift! What a knack it is to 
find it, and like all things well done, it 
z 


¥ takes time, thought, and often knowledge 
-knowledge of where to find what you would 
like to give. 
Good Housekeeping’s Christmas Gift Shop 
again spread before you. Tens of thousands 
of our readers ordered gifts through us last 


season, and we trust that those who did it will 
do it again. To our new readers, as well as to 
our old ones, we promise that the articles pic- 
tured are better than the pictures; that we 

















shall fill our orders promptly; and that we 
shall do everything in our power to make the 
Christmas shopping which you entrust to us, 
easy, as well as a pleasure to you. 

We urge that you order promptly, while the 
shops have large stocks, and we urge that you 
use the November issue. The December num- 
ber will help you with the last minute things. 

I have personally selected every article and 
I hope you will agree that they are all pretty 
things. 
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Old-fashioned glass 
lamps with crystal 
pendants and frosted 
shades, are 15"' high, 
wired for electricity, $25 
a pair, or $12.50 apiece. 
They may be had un- 
wired to use as candle 
sticks, $9 each, $18 pair 


Two trays of French design, either silver-plated 
or antique gold finish, with Britiany lace doily 
under glass, 6" by 6", $3.25; 11” by 6”, 7.50 





Right, desk scissors of re- 
poussé brass, with sheath, 
9” long, $5. Smaller size 
with somewhat less 
ornamentation, 444" long, $3 





A touch of atmosphere may 
be given the fireplace 
with an English brass toast- 
ing-fork topped with the Coro- 
nation stone, 18" long, $1.50 


The chair at the right is up- 
holstered in plain or figured 
chintz in many colors, $30. 
Extra ship ping chargesC.O.D 





How to Order 
Any article on these 
pages may be pur- 
chased through Good 
HousekeepingShopping 
service, shipping 
charges prepaid unless 
mentioned to the con- 
trary. See page 4o 
for full instructions 


The quaint yellow painted tin tray in the center 
above wears an old-fashioned design remini- 
scent of Quimper pottery. It is 20" by 17’’, $16 


Cards have alonger life if kept 
in a box. Leather case with 
gold design and two packs of 
cards, $5. English brass 
pop-corn roaster below, $6 





Nest of three painted tables 
in green, red, or parch- 
ment, 22"' high, are shown 
at the left $28. Extra 
shipping charges C. O. D. 
On the tables is a green glass 
rose jar, 8” high, $10, and a 
rose or blue cigarette box of 
Czecho-Slovakian glass, $7 
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What dressing-table is not daintier for 
a pair of aquamarine glass cologne bol- 
tles, such as those above? They are five 
inches high and convenient for many things 
besides perfume. $1.50 each, $3 the pair 
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Cuff-links of imitation 
lapis and silver come 
in a satin box, $1.50. 
Blue agzurite bracelet, 
$3, boxed wilh brooch 
to match, $1.25, set $4 
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To hang on your desk, some convenient pam- 
phicts preitily boxed and replete with suggestions 
for dinner menus and entertaining, $1 each 





Medium-sized ebonized military brushes with 
imtial in sterling block lettering, $4. Handy 
Andy ash-tray of painted wood, 7" high, $1.85 





Every one needs a writing- 
case of some sort. *Black 
leather one, at right, is 
practical and of excellent 
guality leather, $5. 
Above it, silver cigarette 


Lone size by 5", She 
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Another pair of bottles, 8" high, of amber glass, 
$2.50 apicce, $5 the pair. Center below, a 
painted French table of blue lacquer, with 
narrow brass rail, also in yellow ocr red, 


$38.50. Extra shipping charges C.O. D. 





A gold-filled riding- 
crop for the “horsey” 
girl, $1.50. Bar and 
cuff-pins of gold-filled 
filagree work, $1.25 
set. Articles boxed 





Crystal cube beads on a link chain 66" long, 

in satin box, $4. Flexible sterling silver brace- 

let, $3.50. Sterling slave link bracelet, $2.50 
ce 





A quaint English brass ash-tray carries one of 


oe } Dickens’ characters in its center, 5 inches 


So TARLET. 


in diameter, easy to clean and handle, $1.50 


Here the squirrel cracks 
nuts, with an English 
brass nat-cracker $2.50 











A linen lunch- 
eon-set of Flor- 
entine cut-work 
and lace, with 
runner, 54 in. 
long, six doilies, 
and six napkins, 
would make a 
sumptuous gift 
for the discern- 
ing hostess, $65 
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How to Order 


Articles on these 
pagesmaybe pur- 
chased through 
our Shopping 
Service, ship- 
ping charges 
prepaid unless 
mentioned to the 
contrary. See 
page 4o for 
full instructions 
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A pair of small plated silver bud 
\ vases may serve a double purpose 
} as candlesticks, as shown above, 
$1.10 each, $4 for four. Left, a nine 
in. cake plate of heavy plated silver, $6 


Silver-plated water pitcher, 4% pt. 
size,$12. Della Robbia tea-set, cream 
and powder blue, complete with six 
cups and saucers, $25. Tea-pot, 
$5.50; cups and saucers, $1.95 each 


Oddly beautiful are the Venetian 
glass tumblers above, in blue, 
green, or amethyst, $15 a dozen. 
These may also be had in a dif- 
ferent size suitable for iced tea 
and are equally lovely, $18 dozen 


Vegetable dishes with two com- 
partments are especially prac- 
tical. The one above in plated 
stloer with cover, $16.50. 
Center below, three-piece buffet 
or vanity set, embroidered, $7.50 
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An ice-tub of glass in a silver-plated holder is 
usefulfor many things, $5. Icetongsto gowithit, 
$1.50. Silver sauce bowl, $3.50, with ladle, $5 


Sandwich plate, pitcher, and candlestick in 
center, of black and silver deposit on glass. 
Plate, $5. Pitcher, $6. Candlestick, 5° pair 
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To remember your tally 
One to four, 

And also some pencils 
To keep the score. 

Set of four pencils, $1 


Below,a newtype of o> 
flower-holder to put in 
the bowl, $1. Also a 
calendar of sand- 
wiches and beverages, $1 


If you want to know whether 
you are in for a breezy day 
or a calm evening, set a 
windmill on your porch, $1 


With head raised high, 
The policeman will warn 
You as you pass by, 

That calls and notes too, 
Are on the pad for you, $1 
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This tea-pot stand will work 

As hard as it is able 

To keep the tea-pot in ils place 

And guard milady’s table. 
Porcelain tea-tile, $1 


A travel broom 
for motoring 

And then for train rides 
too, 

And my, Oh my, how 
dust will fly, 

When whisked away by 
you! 

A neal whisk broom, $1.50 


A pack of cards 

in a leather case, 
Usefulness plus beauty, 
They always have four hands to do 
Their proper gaming duty, $1.50 





These useful little kitchen tools are sure to 
come in handy, $1 
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A telephone pad that is right at your hand 
Clamped to your phone securely 

With a place for pencil ready to use, 

Will prove a helper surély, $1.25 

Memo pad on table, $1. Alphabetical 

telephone list, with a leather cover, $r 





A heart, a club, and diamond too, 
Also a nice litile spade for you, 

For sandwiches, cookies, that entice, 
There’s surely just one thing to say, 
That they are nice! $1 


The radio fan is always 
an intense sort of fan, and . 
wants to remember every- 
— thing just as it happens, 
from democratic conven- 
tions to round-the-world 
flying. At the left 
a practical record, $1.50 


For letters, bills, and tickets, 
This little case will do, 

And fits inside your pocket, 

In a very nice way for you. 
Leather letter-case, 4" by 7", $r 








Is there anything a boy loves more than a pen- 
knife? If so it’s a train, and here is an engine 
with the knife and a soldier-box container, $r 


How to Order 
Articles on these two pages may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
shipping charges prepaid. See page 4o for 


detailed instructione 


THE BOY SCOUT CREED 
ty LUDVIG S-DALD 
Elo be per eNOEY, in all things mse 
3 Loyal helpful, friendly,courteous and kind 
Tolearn obedience and practice cheerfulness 
and Thrift «swe To be brave.clean.and 
teverent om%e: Above all to keep myself 
physically strong, Mentally awake and 
Morally Straight teaeocso" To “Be Prepared” 
at all times to do my duty to God and my 
country, and todo a Good Turn | ae. 
ute someone every Day soe 





Boy Scout Creed, $1 








Also for the rainy day is the raft of Robinson 
Crusoe (above). It will sail in the bath-tub with 


as much efficiency as in the lake, and with much 
more safety! $1 


Boyer and Girl 






Dainty as a litile girl 
herself, is the painted 
mirror above, $1.25 
and also the tiny per- 
fume container below 
ut, about 3" high, $1.25 


Tommy Tumble for the small 
. baby is of water-proof painted 
wood, and always popular, $1 





A bubble set is a life-saver for rainy days, 
and solves the problem of what to do. 
This set with jumping-rope below, $1.50 











Small daughter may keep 
her important addresses in 
the notebook abcve, $2; and 
as the knife is enameled 
it will also please her, $2 


A decorated jumping-rope is al- 
ways more interesting than the or- 
dinary variety; with bubble set, $1.50 


Harmonica Joe has a 
charm all his own 
and must be seen to 
be appreciated, $1.88 







This little book (shown in 
center below) will teach the 
children in an amusing 
way to save their pennies, 





$1 
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Children love to play Mah Jong in their own par- 

ticular way, and a cardboard set is indispensable 

af one wishes to keep the best ivory set intact. 
Complete set, $r 


Toymakers will never stop inventing blocks, for 

since the stone ages the joy of constructing some- 

thing has held untold fascination for youthful 
hands. Blocks at right $2 





ld Elizabeth The Story of a 


HE Hargreaves lived at No. 4 
Montpellier Square, Edinburgh. 


Mr. Hargreaves was a widower, and 


he had one son, Philip, aged thirty- 
two, and a daughter, Margaret, thirty. 
They were all three of them tall, big- 
boned, fair, and silent. Although they 


lived in Edinburgh, they were not Scotch, 
but came from the English Lake District 
near Keswick, and although they were 
North Country people, they had some of 
that reticence and reserve which an 
Englishman so often develops in Scotland, 
as though he had not forgotten that he was 
within the gates of his ancient enemies 

Mr. Hargreaves, whose business had 
been something to do with textiles, was 
now retired, and his two great interests in 
life were in prints and golf. To look at the 
big, broad-shouldered, sandy-haired man 
with the rather dour, expressionless face 
and the big, clumsy hands, you would 
never have supposed that he could look so 
tenderly upon his Leperes and Hadens 
when he took them out of their solander 
boxes, but he would say grimly that prints 
were his only weakness, and indeed it was 
hard to detect any other. His son and 
daughter were as dour as himself. The 
girl was tender-hearted enough, but her 
mother having died when she was only a 
small child, she had been brought up in the 
grim companionship of her two men folk, 
and had learned long ago that enthusiasm 
and emotion and sentiment were weak- 
nesses that didn’t belong to the Hargreaves. 
Philip, the boy, was in some business con- 
nected with insurance, and you’d have said 
that that business was his god. He showed 
no symptoms of interest in anything else 
whatever. Hespoke very little at any time, 
but when he did speak, it was to the effect 
that the business was doing this, that or the 
other, and if it did badly, he just shut his 
mouth and looked like a graven image, 
and if it did well, he went out and played 
golf with his father, although he cared very 
little for the game. 

The house, like other houses, resembled 
the people who lived in it. It was thick 
and gray, standing at a corner of the 
Square, beaten upon by all the winds of 
Edinburgh, and what winds those can be 
any one who has stayed in Edinburgh for 
even a week will know. Within, the house 
was scrupulously neat; everything was in 
its place, no picture hung crooked on its 
cord, no rug turned up a friendly corner, 
no newspaper slipped to the floor and rested 
there in happy deshabille. On the walls 
hung some of Mr. Hargreaves’ choicest 
prints, but even such charming, intimate, 
personal things as Whistler’s “Little 
ist,” or Rembrandt’s ‘“Three Cottages,” 





ne Clare Market’? seemed to lose 

elr personality in those rooms. The 
furniture was splendid and massive and 
impers sonal. You never heard any one 
singing in the house or Lens or crying, 
it was the abode of decorou: sensible, 
honest living into which the " emotions 


dared not break. 
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Elizabeth was a little, thin woman who confessed at once that she 
And Margaret Hargreaves, who approached more nearly to emotion 


Margaret Hargreaves, who was pretty 
in a fair, large, smooth way and might 
have been married if men had not been 
afraid of her, approached more nearly to 
emotion in her attention to the servant 
question than in any other of her day-by- 
day experiences. It was no light matter to 
run that house as it ought to be run, and 


every one knows what modern servants 
are. Scottish servants are better thaa 
most, but they are independent of mind 
and body: the old ones are apt to be proud 
and haughty and intolerant of rebuke, and 
the young ones, as the world over today, 
want holidays and fun and constant change 
of occupation. They were accustomed to 


















zt 
r, honest, God-fearing families in 
ourgh, but also to Scottish humor 
democratic good-fellowship. They 
ind often enough that the Hargreaves’ 
mosphere of almost inhuman detachment 


yugh the Hargreaves’ wages were good 
the work was not over severe, they 


was a little deaf. She was trembling with eagerness to be engaged 
the servant question than in any other experience, engaged her 


Imost more than they could bear, and 





were always departing on one ground or 
another. Margaret could not understand 
why they would not stay, and the servants 
themselves frequently could not under- 
stand. They had excellent bedrooms, 
admirable food and plenty of leisure, but 
they disliked Mr. Hargreaves Senior’s eye, 
and the way Mr. Hargreaves Junior would 
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brush past them as though they were 
chairs or tables. 

Mr. Hargreaves sometimes complained 
to his daughter that he could not under- 
stand why it was that Margaret could not 
keep servants, and he would threaten to 
bring in a housekeeper, but of course he 
never did. He was proud of Margaret in 
his heart, but he would have been covered 
with shame had he allowed her to per- 
celve it. 

Old Elizabeth would never have entered 
the house had not Margaret on a certain 
occasion been in desperate difficulty. There 
was to be a little dinner party to some 
business friends, and of course the house- 
maid, irritated by some quick, sharp 
rebuke from Mr. Hargreaves, had left in a 
temper that very afternoon. Margaret, in 
despair, had run round to the servants’ 
agency in George Street with the hope of 
finding something temporary that would 
do. What she did find was Elizabeth. On 
the face of it, Elizabeth was absurd. She 
was well over sixty, a little, thin woman of 
no physique, and confessed at once, with a 
pathetic eagerness to be honest, that she 
was a little deaf. She looked a very decent 
old woman sitting there in the agency, clad 
in rather faded black and wearing an old- 
fashioned black hat that was a good deal 
too large for her small, wrinkled face. 
Margaret found to her surprise that she 
was English: what she was doing in 
Edinburgh she didn’t explain; her last 
place had been at York. 

“IT am very strong, mum,” she said in a 
thin, bright voice that had something 
lively, but distant and remote, in it, like 
a note on a spinet. ‘You mightn’t think 
it to look at me, but I am every bit as 
strong as I was thirty years ago. There’s 
nothing wrong with me except my deafness, 
and I don’t think you’ll find that much of a 
trouble, because you’ve a nice, clear voice, 
mum, if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

She was scrupulously clean, and if any 
one in this world ever looked honest to the 
core, she did. Her face, too, had a nice, 
ruddy-brown color that spoke of good 
health and good temper. She was trem- 
bling with eagerness to be engaged, and 
Margaret, who was in real truth soft- 
hearted and even a little sentimental, 
engaged her. 

The little woman’s face was all smiles. 
“Ym sure you'll be satisfied, miss,” she 
said, having suddenly discovered appar- 
ently that Margaret was not married. 
“Vm not afraid of any amount of work, 
and I never fall sick.” ; 

“What are you doing up here in Edin- 
burgh?” Margaret asked her. 

The old, wrinkled face saddened. “My 
husband died six months ago here,” she 
said. “T left my last place and came to be 
with him here; it seems to me more home- 
like now than anywhere else.” 

She went off to her lodging to fetch her 
things. 

She could not be said to be a great suc- 
cess at the dinner that night. She was 


48 
nervous, of course, and so eager to please 
that she confused the young parlor maid, 
appeared at the door at the wrong 
moments, and was heard loudly to exclaim 
to herself on one occasion, 

“Dear, dear, I shouldn’t have done that, 
I shouldn’t have done that!’ 

Mr. Hargreaves raised his eyebrows in 
ironic question to his daughter once or 
twice during the meal, and when the guests 
had gone, Philip said to his sister, 

“My dear Margaret, where did you find 
that old scarecrow?” 

Margaret, who had been worried by the 
evening, replied with more impatience 
than any Hargreaves was expected to show. 
“Tt’s all very well, Philip, for you to talk, 
but if you had the running of this house, 
you would be at your wits’ end. It’s more 
your and father’s fault than mine. Yes, 
father, it’s all very well to look at me like 
that, but why did you choose the very day 
we've giving a party to be rude to Alice?” 

Mr. Hargreaves, standing in front of the 
fire with his hands in his pockets, answered 
quietly. ‘“‘Rude to Alice, my 
dear—what do you mean?” 

“Well, you know you were. 
You spoke to her about the 


her. 


the scattered coal. 


Old Elizabeth 


hot- water or something; she said your 
manoner to her was most insulting. You 
know they won’t stand it up here. It’s 
easy to be polite to them.” 

Philip laughed. “If I were in their 
place,” he said, “I would not bother about 
politeness. I would want a decent room 
to sleep in, good food, time to myself, 
decent wages, and to be allowed to do my 
work in peace. If they don’t get those 
things here, Margaret, then it’s your 
fault.” 

“They do get them,” she answered 
irritably, but they’re flesh and blood just 
as we are, and they want to be treated like 
human beings. It isn’t a case of master 
and servant any more, these days; we are 
all working together under the same roof 
at our different jobs. There is something 
inhuman about us,” she burst out. ‘How 
many real friends do we ever make here? 
You’ve been here for years, Philip, and 
you haven’t an intimate friend in the 
place.” 

Father and son looked at her with 


Elizabeth hurried forward, and Mr. Hargreaves turned full upon 
“Do you see what you’ve done?’ he shouted, pointing to 
‘‘Why do you leave a thing like that there?” 


surprise; she was nearer tears than they had 
ever seen her before; there was a dangerous 
threat of emotion in the air. They were all 
frightened by it, and avoided it skilfully. 

That little conversation that evening 
marked something of a crisis in the family. 
They were not accustomed to thinking very 
much about one another, but after that 
evening they began considering one an- 
other furtively, and from that considera- 
tion Margaret at least passed to thoughts 
about their life in Edinburgh and why it 
wasn’t more satisfactory, why there wasn’t 
more warmth and color and friendship in 
it. The funny old woman now in the house 
had some effect on her. She was, of course, 
to be there but a week or two, until some- 
body else should be found, but this was 
quite plainly not her own idea. 

On the morning following the dinner 
party Margaret went up to Elizabeth’s 
room to see that she had everything she 
wanted, and in spite of herself was touched 
by the things Elizabeth had arranged there. 
On the chest of drawers, in a large, very ugly 
plush frame, was a photograph 
of Elizabeth’s departed hus- 
band, the late Mr. Cummings. 
(Continued on pagé 237) 





BOMAGE BESSIE LIVES IN, SCOTLAND 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 
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Full directions for cutting out the doll and putting ut together so she can run about and play, will be found on page 150 





Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


JUST SEE THEM LAUGH WITH GLEE), 
THE WOODPECKER WITH HIS HARDY BILL 
r HAS PECKED A FACE UPON THE TREE. 
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Pa les 
You Won't 
Believe 


By 
Gene 
Stratton- 
Porter 


Illustrated by 
“Paul Bransom 


**She ripped out the 
biggest mouthful of ma- 
terial she could manage 
at a jerk and flung it 
on the morning wind” 





The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


MBERLOST CABIN, South, was 
situated on the northern end of 
the half of a village block running 
north and south. This gave an 

unusual amount of territory surrounding 
the Cabin. Running down the east side, 
across .the back, and half-way up the 
west were the remains of an old orchard 
and some new fruit trees that we had 
planted. At the south there was a long 
pergola covered with grapes and roses. 
There was a windmill on the top of which 
there was a big bird house in which 
I have known as high as sixty martins 
to home for a season, and everywhere, 
over the garage, on the porch pillars of 
the Cabin, through the trees, and on the 
stumps of dead trees that had been left 


_ winter. 


standing for their accommodation, there 


were bird houses ranging from those having 
tiny openings especially designed for the 
wrens, increasing to those having the right 
opening for bluebirds, and on to the gen- 
erous apertures made for the martins. 
These always came first. As early as 
the latter part of February I have heard 
martin notes in the back yard, and looking 
out, I would see a solitary bird perched 
on the martin house on the windmill, 
inspecting it, going in and out the different 
openings, giving every evidence of being 
highly provoked at the occupancy of the 
English sparrows that homed there all 
One season we had very few 
martins, because the sparrows were in 
possession when this first scout put in his 


appearance, and he went away discouraged. 
After that I made it a rule by the twenty- 
fifth of February every season to have 
Brenner, the gardener, take down the 
martin box, clean it thoroughly, and have 
it ready when the scout made his arrival, 
and his first note and his few hours of 
investigation always were followed inside 
of three days by the return of the whole 
martin family. This happened not only 
at my martin house, but at those of Colonel 
Hardison four blocks away to the east, 
and at several houses that I had put up 
on our farm lying west of the village. 
With the return of the martins spring 
migration was always considered well 
under way. After they came, in only 


a few days, dove notes could be heard 
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from the river and swamp lands to the 
south and west. Sometimes the robins 
came the same day or a few days later to 
take possession of their old haunts where 
the logs crossed, at corners screened by 
porches, and in the fruit trees, and on the 


logs of the garage. Very nearly as early 
as the martins the bluebirds always came 
to us, and we never felt the season properly 


opened unless we had at least three pairs 
nesting with us. As for wrens, we always 
counted on their occupying the small, 
sloping roof box, also a long section of 
hollow log nailed to a post of the grape 
arbor, and another long log box in a thicket 
back of the bedrooms at the southeast 
corner of the building. Martins, bluebirds, 
wrens, and robins we had always with us. 

With other birds we blessed our luck. 
I was devoutly thankful for the doves that 
once nested on the logs at the foot of my 
bed. Their notes, that some of the neigh- 
bors dreaded, I loved. Once a pair of 
kingbirds nested in a bellflower apple tree 
near the west line fence, and I never was 
quite so furious at the depredations of 
small boys as when the child of a neighbor 
stood in the alley and fired a load of 
shot into this nest, killing the mother 
bird brooding on her four exquisitely 
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It seemed i 
sioned notes would burst the 
cardinal’s throat, as the sleek 
little hen sat watching him 


as if the impas- 





decorated eggs. The excuse was that 
the birds were eating the honey bees. 
There might have been kingbirds clearing 
up insect pests through the orchard across 
the alley, but that a kingbird ever tried to 
swallow a bee, I do not believe. At least, 
it is a thing that during much experience. 
in making a long series of studies around 
the nesting and feeding of kingbirds, I 
never have known to happen. Once 
indigo bluebirds built a nest in a line of 
rose bushes running parallel with the west 
fence: We had song sparrows in the wild 
rosebushes and ground sparrows under the 
Bartlett pear tree, and once, in the wild 
roses clambering over the music-room win- 
dow, a pair of cardinals chose a location 
and tried to build a nest and live their own 
lives there with me after I had published 
“The Song of the Cardinal.” It was 
through the machinations of the English 
sparrows that they were. driven away. 
The village was flocking with sparrows, 
and every time the redbirds would make 
a decent start at laying their foundations, 
a sparrow would fly in, gather up the 
accumulation, and carry it high in the top 
of a water ash in the northeast corner of 
the yard, where there was a community 
nest as big as a peck measure, which was 
placed so high and in such small limbs 
that no one could climb up to destroy it. 
Neither did I dare fire a gun to kill the 
sparrows lest this same firing frighten 
away the doves, the redbirds, and the 
bluebirds. 

It always has been a difficult thing for 
me to try to select favorites among the 
birds and flowers. People are constantly 
writing me inquiring what is my favorite 
flower, or my favorite book, or my favorite 
bird, and I never know, because there are 
so many of each of these things having a 
large claim on my affections that I am 
never able to say specifically, “This one 
flower, or this one bird, I love above all 
others.” Because the robins came early 
and were so friendly, they had a warm 
place in my affections. I would not have 
known how to live out a summer without 
the chatter of the wrens, and I should 
have been vastly uncomfortable without the 
work of the martins in winnowing the air 
free of insect pests, and their chatter was so 
a part of my daily living that if, at about 
ten o’clock in the morning when the 
females left their nests to go to the river 
for a bath and a drink, I noticed an unusual 
silence, I always laid down my pen and 
went to my back bedroom window to look 
up at the martin house to see if there might 
be trouble that I could avert. It was on 
one such trip as this that I saw a thing that 
you will scarcely credit, yet when I pub- 
lished the statement a number of people 
wrote me that the same thing had hap- 
pened to them. 

I had finished the spring housecleaning. 
The windows were shining from their soap 
and water bath, partially screened by the 
wild roses which covered them, and as I 
entered the room to observe the martin 
house, I noticed a blackbird on the sill 
outside the closed windows, in which the 
screens had not yet been replaced, and 
this blackbird was fighting his reflection 
on the window pane. With wings spread 
and in a fury of anger he was beating 
against the glass, picking at it, hopping 
up to strike with his feet. I stood in dazed 
wonderment watching him. He would 
hop from the sill to the glass, lean forward, 


2, The Phlegmatic’ Bluebird 


and some furniture in the room furnishing 
him the right background, he would see 
his green glass eyes,shis parted beak, and 
his lifted wings, so-again and again he 
would rush to the suppositious challenge 
of the cock of his:own tribe that was 
taunting him; and again he would beat 
himself to exhaustion on the glass that 
separated him from his supposed rival. 
After he had made three separate and pro- 
nounced attacks on his reflection, I thought 
it time to interfere, and so I called Brenner 
and had him put the screens in place. 
It was from this same big window that 
I one day watched a strategic move on the 
part of the leader of the martin family on 
the windmill. Cleaning the sparrow nests _ 
from the martin house did not prevent 
the sparrows from fighting the martins 
for days after their arrival for possession — 
of the house, and sometimes they succeeded 
in occupying a room or two, from which T 
feared to try to dislodge them lest the mar- 
tins should be frightened and leave also. 
That spring, early, a large flock of martins 
had come and taken possession of the 
big house on the windmill, and the spar- 
rows in unusual numbers were protesting, 
trying to carry building material into the 
separate rooms of (Continued on page 131) 





The hen bluebird did not — 
give a darn about the house 








Mrs. George Orvis, Mayor of Manchester, Vt., with her son. Mrs. Keyes tells 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


about her in this letter, 


which answers the question so many women ask, ‘“‘When my children grow up, will I lose them)” 


eA Letter to Every Mother 


By 


EAR RACHEL: 
You seem to be sunk as low in 
- the dumps as you possibly can be, 
--and*far. be it from me to say that 
you have no reason for such a state of mind! 
We constantly hear about men and women 
who rise to an emergency with skill and 
speed and heroism, an ‘‘emergency”’ mean- 
ing a fire or a shipwreck, a death in the fam- 
ily, or the loss of a fortune, as if it were the 
most wonderful thing that any one could do. 
While, as a matter of fact, it is a good deal 
easier for most of us to rise to emergencies 
with their attendant excitement,sympathy, 
and praise, than to plod along day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
doing safe—and stupid—tasks, for which 
we do not receive any recognition, much 
less any thanks, without losing serenity 
and courage and vision. Any woman 
would snatch a baby from a burning crib, 
and not know that her own flesh had been 
seared until the crisis was passed; but 
to find the same baby had come down 
with a little sniffling cold and was going to 
keep her awake all night fretting and 
sneezing, at the end of a day when the 


Frances 


grocer had become insistent about a 
“settlement,” and the plumber didn’t 
come to repair the leak in the sink, and 
the rice-pudding was burned toa crisp 
—that situation, if it was met without 
temper or tears or self-pity, proves the 
mother in question a real heroine! 

So I haven’t the least idea of trying to 
cheer you up by reminding you of your 
blessings, and telling a story of some one 
who is much worse off than you are. 
When I was about your age, and facing 
some of the same difficulties, there was 
nothing that sent me into such a white heat 
of fury. But now that I am fifteen years 
older, perhaps I can, by telling you some 
of my own opinions—based on my own 
experiences which, as I have said, have 
not been unlike yours in many respects— 
give you a different viewpoint on some 
of the questions that are troubling you. 

I don’t know the lady—the alleged 
lady—whose lengthy call proved the last 
straw in such a very trying afternoon, but 
I know what her line of attack was exactly 
as well as if I had been in the room. She 
looked the baby over, and then she said 
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yes, he certainly seemed healthy now, 
but one never could tell—she had a cousin 
whose only child died in two hours of 
cholera morbus. As for yourself, she 
would hardly know you for the same girl 
you were three years before—dark under 
the eyes and losing your figure. And then 
she heaved an awful sigh and sobbed out: 
_ “Well, I know you have an awfully hard 
time, shut in as you are, after being such 
a gay little thing, and economizing so 
after you’ve always had plenty of spending 
money. But you must make the best of 
things, and enjoy the baby while you can— 
you'll lose him soon enough. Even if he 
thrives and lives—and it seems to me 
he’s a little dark-looking under the eyes, 
too, and that’s a bad sign, especially in a 
baby—things will never be the same again 
after he gets bigenough to goto school. You 
may as well make up your mind to that.” 

‘So, after she had gone, and the baby 
was tucked peacefully away for the night, 
you went and looked at him and thought 
that in six years he would be snatched 
away from you forever by this awful 
Frankenstein of (Continued on page 151) 
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[ure are Picturesque 


Helen Koues, Director 


HE winter fashions are now quite 
definite. The material, above all 
others, which is worn in the daytime, 
is Kasha, whether for dressesor coats. Kasha, 
to those of you who are not familiar with it, 
is a wool material made of cashmere rather 
than worsted, very soft, with a slightly fuzzy 
surface. Just as once upon a time we all 
wore twill, then duvetyn, we now wear 
Kasha. The silhouette, despite some flaring 
flounces, some narrow, abrupt godets, and 
many tunics of every sort, continues rather 
straight. But instead of generalizing, I believe 
you would like to know exactly what to wear. 
The smartly gowned woman may wear one 
of four costumes for the street: a cloth dress 
with a three-quarter cloth coat or fur coat, 
a cloth dress with a hip-length fur coat, a 
suit with three-quarter coat, or a suit with 
ashort coat. All these combinations are per- 
missible, but what is probably the outstand- 
ing feature of this year’s clothes is the en- 
semble costume. The street costume with 
coat and frock matching; the afternoon 
costume of perhaps a satin crépe or other 
soft material, but yet with the coat and 
gown matching; and the evening gown for 
which, nine times out of ten, there is a 
wrap that matches 
What to wear on the head with these 
costumes is the next question. It is a small 
hat with a tendency toward a square and 
higher crown than we have worn of late. If 
these new crowns are in proportion to the 


head, they are usually becoming; it is when 
they are too broad, too high, or too heavy 
that they are unbecoming, and many are 
the women who have tried them and found 
them wanting for that reason. This hat 
with the narrow brim may be of velvet, 
hatter’s plush, or felt, preferably the last. 
More often than not, following the Reboux 
model of the year, it wears on the right side 
a trimming which droops almost to the 
shoulder. Fur is also markedly popular for 
millinery this season. It faces brims, forms . 
bands about the crown, or is used as a cen- 
tral motive in front. For afternoon wear 
the large hat is making a decided place for 
itself. It is usually a simple affair, relying 
on its beautiful lines to make it frame the 
face with due flattery. 

Another important consideration of the 
winter street costume is the advent of. 
muffs. The last two or three years we 
have discarded them, no matter how lovely 
were those we may have had in storage. 
This season they will be used again. : 

What color shall I get this year? You ask 
it, I ask it, and we all want to know. There 
seem to be two things that look smartest— 
one is black, the other brown. Hats, some- 
times of an entirely different color, look very 
smart with a contrasting costume, for in- 
stance, a henna hat with a brown costume. 
For the dress hat for receptions, card partiés 
and weddings, brown is also good. For even- 
ing frocks all the (Continued on page 188) ~ 
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Paris is using fabric marked like fur. The cape and 


hat above are of leopard velvet. Black satin 
skunk are interestingly combined on the figure 


and white 
next to it 


Only Lanvin would see possibilities in a mixture of black 
satin and yellow kasha, which make the central gown. At 
right, an ensemble costume of black novelty satin and fox 
























The right color of rose satin is 
alwa ly Li ign in itself 
to leave almost untrimmed. Al 
the right, a bow that 1s Jap- 
anese in feeling is the only 
drapery that breaks the line 
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On the central gown the Direc- 
loire tendency is plainly seen, 
both in the classic combina- 
tion of black velvet and sil- 
ver galon, and in the handling 
of neck, bust-line, and shoulders 


The last gown is even more 
strongly  Directoire in its 
lines, and almost regal when 
one considers the fur, the gold 
lace, and the blue velvet used 
to create such a simple result 
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“Dechlineys Dew and 
‘Dechliney O 


The boyish collar remains with us, 
as. the sketch at the far left tells us 
im its sedate and very charming way 


The white kasha tunic blouse in the 
middle successfully points out the 
way to the severely plain V neck 


More and more popular are the 
high collars, with their prim back 
opening and air of mneatness 
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Vying with the one-piece costume 
is the cheviot frock at left. An 
inverted plait in the narrow 
skirt, and the tailored blouse with 
an English leather belt are two 
of its many interesting points 


The gray georgette at center, from 
Worth, upholds the Parisian idea 
of the mode with its tight sleeves 
and slender silhouette. The 
bands of fur add a contrasting 
note of color and texture 


As necessary as it is useful 
is the coat dress of gray crépe 
shown at left. Considering 
iis row of buttons and band 
of fur around the bottom, 
zt ts equally interesting 
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Leopard tops the smart black felt 
hat at right above, boastfully as- 
sured of the position it holds 


The black velvet hat in center has 
a becoming soft roll, and its trim- 
ming falls almost to the shoulder 


At right, a black kasha coat shares 
r the honors with a hat of chipmunk, 
both combining their charm in the collar 
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The smart short coat shown above is of 
silver muskrat with a collar of fitch, 
dyed a rich dark brown, 14 to 16, 
$145. Luxurious long coat of Hudson 
seal with dyed fitch collar and trim- 
ming, 34 to 44, 42-inch length, $275 









ae we rian Two-skin Hudson Bay sable neck- 
: BOR piece (left) $67.50. Fine quality felt 
agg hat in navy or brown (left), $13.75 

% Right, an excellent fox scarf-in grey, 


Hudson Bay blue, or natural red, 


6 $27.50 Hat (right) all colors, $14.50 


The evening gown at the right 
is a dainty affair of chiffon 
and ostrich trimming, beautifully 
made, 14 to 20, in jade, coral, 
corn-color, or black, $39.50 


Below, a fan: of one voluminous 
ostrich feather, im all light 
shades or black, $5. Rhine- 
stone slipper buckles that may 
be pinned on to the shoes, $6.95 





A new Book issued by Good Housekeeping 
Fashion Department, and written by Laura 
L. Baldt, is compiled from dressmaking lessons 
printed in the magazine, with new ones added 
to bring it up to date. PRACTICAL 
LESSONS IN MAKING SMART 
CLOTHES, 50¢ Address Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service. THE BRIDE'S BOOK 
and THE BABYS LAYETTE, are also 
useful folios for the woman who likes to have 
her household information close at hand, 25¢ 
Address Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 


At the left an excellent two-piece sports dress of 
wool bouclette in brown or beige, 34 to 44, $29.50 
In group with it, a corduroy housedress, to 
take the place of summer’s gingham porch- 
dress, in tan, brown, or green, 36 to 44, $8.95 


Right, coat-dress of faille with fur banding, in 
green, brown, or black, 14 to 20, $39.50. Next tort 


ensemble suit of brown or black Mokine with dyed 


squirrel collar, underdress embroidered in two tones 
which donot show in picture, 16 to 44, $78.75 
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Articles on these two pages may 
be purchased through Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service. Send 
check or money-order with full in- 
structions regarding color and siz 


For evening there is a string of 
pearls with sapphire or emerald 
pendant, $5; and an envelope 
purse of white motré with 
jet and rhinestones, $12.50 
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A suit with a jawnt stripe in it 
has become more or less of a 
standard article this last year. 
The one above has becoming 
lines and excellent tailoring. At 
the top of page is shown a group 
of underwear which is simply 
fashioned of either plain or venti- 
lated fabric according to the 
standards of conservative taste 
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Ec AHIS is the time ot year when you 
spend the most money, therefore it 
is the time of year when you should 

be the most careful about getting good 
value for what you spend. The National 
Fashion Service is a service for just that 
particular aspect of the buying problem. 
It pictures for you garments which may 
be purchased in all parts of these United 
States, the worth of which has been in- 
vestigated and which you may know by 
their trade-names. Use the trade-names 
that we feature and you will be certain 
that you are getting your money’s worth 
and also that you are getting, not only 
good materials well put together, but that 
indescribable something which stands for 
good taste and style knowledge. 

We show this month a make of under- 
wear which can not be purchased in the 
shops but which is sold all over the country 
in big towns and large cities by representa- 
tives who come to your door. The cut is 
good, the ornamentation in good taste, and 
the material attractive. The suit is a 
standard model which in-all probability 
will be in good style for a long while to 
come. Delicate stripings are always smart 
on the woman of moderate figure; plain 
materials are better for the very short or the 
very tall. Furs have never been used more 
lavishly or in a greater range of skins. 
The rat and the rabbit have assumed coats 
of many colors and many treatments, and 
their humble origin has been forgotten in 
the desire to create something new and 
smart. Fur collars are large and volumi- 
nous, medium and of classic lines, or small 
and pert. One may suit one’s taste. We 
have chosen a long coat with the classic 
shawl-wrap-around effect in its fur treat- 
ment and venture to say that it is one of 
the most generally becoming models and 
may be counted on for lasting style value. 





A long coat of dark Kashmana, 
with a generous shawl collar of 
Japanese mink, is a wrap that 
is practical for many types of 
women in almost any town. It 
may be worn for street or travel- 
ing, and if necessary, in the 
evening with the collar rolled 
farther back and the shoulders 
dropped to a_ lower level 








Teo der WOMAN 


Underlying Points of the Well-Gowned Matron 


things from the inside outward, just 

as one’s underlying principles are 
often reflected in the face, so correct or 
incorrect corseting is clearly discerned, and 
makes or mars the exterior appearance of 
the woman in her forties. Every attribute 
toward the desired result must be selected 
with not only care but knowledge, and the 
-actual knowing how to put on a corset after 
you have secured the one to meet your 
individual needs is most essential. 

The corsets and brassieres on this page 
have been selected to help the woman who 
tealizes youth is slipping from her and she 
must give her figure some serious attention. 
Three distinct types shown are the clasp- 
around, for the medium figure, the back 
lace for the full figure, and the silk-covered 
elastic, which tends to reduce. The great- 
est general fault is buying a corset that is 
too small in the hips. This means that the 
corset will ride up or, worse yet, curl up 
at the bottom edge. So many women have 
the mistaken idea that the corset is too 
large when it does this. The truth is that 
it is not large enough to give comfortable 
sitting room and stay down in place. 

We have all met the woman who brags, 


\ GOOD results are acquired in many 





_A wrap corset (above) 
of knitted elastic and 
brocade, rather lightly 
boned, is excellent for 
the medium figure, 

25 to 30, $5. A watst 
length brassiere to go 
with it has horizontal 
bones at the diaphragm, 
a part of the anatomy 
which requires atten- 





Below, a front-lace reduc- 
ing corset of silk-covered — 
rubber with light bones, 24 
to 36, price $10.75. 
those who also 
reduce the bust, therecomes 
a brassiere of the same 
material, which hooks to 
the corset, 34 to 46, $5.75 


By Edith May Gardner 


“My corset never bothers me. I never 
even open the lacers.”’” That woman needs 
a little adjusting, especially her viewpoint. 
The lacers should be loosened before taking 
the corset off; that is why it was made that 
way. The clasp-around model has enough 
elastic inserts to do away with the laces. 

The next common fault is in improper 
gartering. Proper gartering can not be 
accomplished without a well-fitting stock- 
ing that gives bending room. Most 
manufacturers of stockings make an out- 
size. This bending room in the width of 
the knee relieves undue strain on the gar- 
ters and permits tighter gartering. 

To put a corset on properly have lacers 
loose, hook on or step in, according to the 
model, pull the corset down well on the 
figure, adjust lacers and tie at waist line 
first, then at hip line. Fasten all garters; 
if they are too long shorten them with the 
slides for that purpose. Then lace the 
corset snugly and tie firmly. A corset 
should show an even opening all the way 
down the lacing space whether it be front 
or back, and this opening should be about 
two inches wide. Garters should be re- 
newed occasionally. They may be pur- 
chased separately and stitched on. 

Perhaps you think you are the only 
woman who has gained flesh, not in gen- 
eral but at some one place. Rest assured 


For 
wish to 


Atleftand right are shown 
open and closed views of 
a good combination cor- 
set-brassicre 
with elastic inserts. 
extra support across the 
abdomen makes it truly 
an ideal 
many figures, 34 to 48, $5 


there are thousands like you,and the manu- 
facturers, having corsetiers cognizant of 
the fact, have made brassieres to meet 
this need. If full hips are your difficulty, 
your corset will take care of that. If it 
is not the hips, it is the bust or diaphragm, 
seldom both. The brassiere with the cross- 
boning will help the over-developed dia- 
phragm, and for the woman with a very 
full bust, there is a brassiere made that is 
both comfortable and confining. 

The silk-covered elastic brassiere is 
usually worn witha corset of the same type, 
by the full figure, and tends to reduce. 
These are silk-covered to reduce the dis- 
comfort of the friction of the rubber. Be 
sure to hook the brassiere to the corset. 
These tapes with hooks should be replaced 
when needed. They may be bought sepa- 
rately. Try dressing from the heels up in 
the right way. You will find it pays. 

All garments shown on this page may be 
purchased through Goop HovUsEKEEPING 
Shopping Service. In ordering give bust, 
waist, and hip measurements, and say 
whether you are short or long waisted. 
These accurate measurements are neces- 
sary for brassieres as well as corsets if one 
is to procure a perfectly fitting garment. 







of brocade 
The 









garment for 






Left, an extra heavy 
elastic garment boned 
through theinserts of bro- 
cade which are placed 
in back, front, and 
on the hips, 28 to 36, 


$16. To wear with it, 
there is a lightly boned 
and shaped brassiere 
of mesh and brocade, 
wiih elastic shoulder- 


straps, 38 to 46, $2.50 
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Handkerchiefs, (ross-Stitch, and Gros-Point for Tapestry 





SHEET 2, 
SET H 


Sheet 2, set H, carries the designs shown 
above. There are four sheets to the set, 
which ts in full color, at 30¢ per sheet, 
or $1 for the set. The bag is done 
in wool in colors on a light tan home- 
spun. The square doilies of raw silk 
are a new note, for the cross-stitch 
is done with very fine single strand 
and has a _ delicate Oriental  ap- 
pearance as if woven into the fabric 





FIRE-SCREEDN 
SHEET 4, SET H 


Sheet 4, set H, carries design for 
the bird of paradise above, whichis 
lovely if worked on black satin, for 


acushion, or a fire-screen,or a fool- 
stool, 30c. The colors are very vivid 
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Transfer patterns for handkerchiefs above 
come in groups. At top No. ro16, next 
1505, middle rors, next 4006, bottom 1073, 
25¢ a group, or five groups for $1. One hand- 
kerchief from. each group is shown. Trans- 
fer pattern 4510 carries monograms, 25€ 


To be used either as a vanity set or a 
doily set, the dainty crash linen runner 
and squares below are embroidered in 
sprays of hollyhocks, in delicate colors. 
Lhe design is shown on sheet 4 of set H, 30¢ 





SHEET 1, 
SET H 


From sheet 1, set H, come the cross-stitch 
designs for scarf and towel shown above. 
The scarf is again done on raw silk with 
one strand of silk. Design for school- 
bag comes in transfer pattern No. 4504 
with other designs for wool embroidery, 
25¢. Square of tapestry below is found 
on sheet 3 of Cross-stitch set H, and is 
a beautiful design for a chair, done in 
silk or wool on various backgrounds, 30¢ 













CHAIR-SEAT 
SHEET 3, SET H 


For a two-cent stamp Anne Orr 
will send directions for cross- 
stitch, tapestry, gros-point, and 
petit point. One of these stitches 
is used in the chair-seat above 
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Many variations of the 
Pierrelte costume may be 
conjured from the mend- 
ing basket — the very 
fluffy, or the more 
practical and sedate 


Any smock and a pair of 
contrasting trousers, vel- 
vet, if possible, topped 


by small sister’s old - 


black tam, blend into 
an artist’s costume 


= 
= 


The Saturday night cos- 
tume above is cleverly 
made of bath towels and 
wash-cloths pinned to a 
slip, with sponges of odd. — 
sizes for the trimming 


The old-fashioned girl 
may be dressed in a lace 
curtain, and under-clothed 
in pajama trousers edged 
 -with lace. An old hat 
makes. a poke bonnet 
A small Indian costume 
may be made from an 










the edges slit into fringe. 
m3 Plenty of beads, a feather 
and headband, complete it 
Odd pieces of chiffon 
and silk help greatly for 
harem costume. The 
full trousers, however, 
would probably have to be 
made from new sateen 











adult’s khaki skirt, with 
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First -Aid to the Masquerade Ball 


By Caroline Crtery 


= HAT shall I wear?” It is a 
vital question which immedi- 
ately presents itse'f at the 
mention of a fancy-d-ess party, 

and such parties are numerous at this time 

of the year. It is answered here by a few 
sketches and some suggestions for costumes 
which can be made almost entirely from 
things on hand, with little or no expense. 
S'‘lks, satins, velvets, and chiffons pre- 
sent a rich and gorgeous appearance, and 
are iecessary for some costumes, but un- 
less you happen to have odd pieces of these 
materials around the house, it is hardly 
worth while to go to the expense of buying 
them, when crépe paper, silkaline, cam- 
bric, and cheese-cloth are often quite as 
effective. The many different shades in 
which the first two (Continued on page 272) 
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Newspapers, both black 
and colored, make a gay 
and individual fancy 
dress. Netting or an old 
sleeveless nightgown may 
be used as foundation 


Pierrot is always a favor- 
ile, as his costume allows 
for much freedom of ac- 
tion and is an excellent 
excuse for all sorts 
of delightful foolishness 





The lady above wears a 
Purilan cap made of a 
man’s handkerchief, a 
maid’s uniform of gray, 
white stockings, collars 
and cuffs, and black shoes 


Her escort wears a man’s 
suit with knee-breeches, 
and buttons the coat righ 
up to the neck, adding a 
lat collar of while linen 
and some square buckles 


Save your bright ribbons. 
beads, and vivid embroi 
deries for gipsy sashes 
and head-dresses,and your 
curlain rings will make 
the necessary ear-rings 


Old blouses may be 
adapled to pipsy cos- 
tumes, and small pieces 
of black velvet can be 
fashioned into short bo 
leros . for the occasion 
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When a woman gives does 
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she mean 1t2 


The (Green Ciynic 


By Stephen Morehouse Avery 
Illustrations by R. F. Schabelitz 


CROW was drawing an imaginary 

black line across a sky so blue it 

seemed close. But you couldn’t 

look at it without squinting, be- 
cause the morning sun was too bright. A 
low stone wall cut across a green field and 
then across a brown one, until it met the 
white barrier of a road and followed it up 
the slow hill past the Aldens’ cottage, a 
red-brick, green-shuttered cottage, white 
trellises in the garden. There were higher 
hills with larger houses on them all about, 
but none of them as quite so bright, 
not even the huge, white place of the 
Farnsworths. 

On the flat top of the wall, just after it 
started by the Aldens’ garden, was a spot 
of apple green, and arms hung down from 
it, dangling muddy cotton gloves. Pres- 
ently the spot stirred; knees humped up. 
Then Barry Alden herself sat up and 
thought how good it was to be nine years 


old, and how splendid that the last twenty- 
seven years were nothing but a dream 
she’d had while asleep there on the warm 
wall. It was absurd and ridiculous to be 
thirty-six, when you knew you were only 
nine. 

A whip of wind took the dark hair from 
her brow and parted the collar of her 
apple-green dress. Yes, it is absurd to be 
thirty-six. One is supposed to be twenty- 
four when she looks like that. 

But nature isn’t to be entirely outwitted, 
and there was a knowing something in the 
way one of Barry’s deep-set, gray eyes 
screwed up when she was thinking, for 
she could think like the very devil—as well, 
anyway. In fact, she could positively 
scheme. Indeed, what else could a pretty 
widow with a grown daughter much bigger 
than herself do? It wasn’t her fault. 

“People ought to give me things without 
my having to scheme for them,” said Barry. 


Many times, after losing good old Alden 
whom her parents had found most eligible 
and of whom Barry had just begun to be 
fond, she had almost remarried. But she 
hadn’t quite, and the men had themselves 
to blame for not being nice enough. Be- 
sides, Alden’s eligibility had been too well 


founded for Barry to worry much about it. - 


There was enough for her charming apart- 


ment in the city and for summers in — 


Brittany and winters South. Years rippled 


by under bright suns and hot, lantern-like — 


stars. 


But Life is not so benign as all that, and — 


sent around one of the most horrible of 


whispering harpies to tempt Barry Alden, 


who promptly developed a taste for twelve 
percent bonds. Why?— Well, who knows 
why? Perhaps she wanted the Magic 


Carpet for her living-room floor. Perhaps 
she wanted a red plush chariot with gold — 


leaf horses to carry her to the moon, so s 
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Barry’s eyes were swollen, and she was pale, but 

she was trying to decide whether to go into a con- 

vent or devote her life to some noble cause, when 

the garden gate creaked, and she turned and saw Bill 
he 
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could ask the Man to tell her the joke. 
Lord only knows what a pretty woman 
wants. 

Well—twelve percent bonds are very 
nice while they last. After that Barry fled 
like a wounded bird to the red-brick cot- 
tage, far out of town, which was a hitherto 
unappreciated legacy from her maternal 
grandmother. There was money enough 
left to pay the cook and the manservant 
quarterly sometimes, to buy seed for the 
cockatoo and a little food for the rest of 
them, and to send Consuelo to the fashion- 
able girls’ school at Farmington... 

“Connie isn’t to suffer for her mother’s 
folly, by jingo!” declared Barry. “‘Be- 
sides, the ultimate consumer pays for this 
sort of education anyway. Besides, Connie 

_ does need educating so.” 

In the meantime that movement of im- 
“portant New Yorkers who had conceded 


_ the city to a noisier and more insistent 
ee 


en 









world, and were going to the country for 
the real business of living anywhere, had 
begun in earnest. The hills around Barry’s 
cottage—quite a house, of course—were 
soon capped by expensive English country 
houses, Italian villas, haciendas, chalets. 
A golf club and a riding club were organ- 
ized overnight. It became that sort of 
place. So what could a pretty lady with a 
grown daughter and no money do but 
scheme? She had tried to escape New 
York, and it had followed her. 

So illusion, like Humpty Dumpty, - fell 
off the wall. She wasn’t nine years old, 
and those other years were a stark fact. 
She remembered now that just before her 
impromptu nap she had patted a smooth 
place in the mud under a rose bush and 
with the point of her trowel had done a 
sum—servants, taxes, clothes for Consuelo, 
golf club dues— How fiercely she had 
smacked them all back into the mud. She 


loathed expenses and in particular taxes. 
She could not possibly understand why the 
government made her pay it money when 
obviously she hadn’t enough for herself. 
So she gave it up, stretched out flat on the 
wall the better to watch that crow, or those 
two crows—blinking—those forty-three 
crows, those—seven—teen—thou—sand 
But even sleep did not mend her raveled 
sleeve of care, and, awaking, she decided 
to take action herself. She would have to 
marry Connie to Bill Farnsworth. Long 
ago she had determined not to let Connie 
marry for anything but the maddest sort 
of love. And here she was doing it—for 
money, for filthy, common, hideous, neces- 
sary, pleasant, beautiful money, great 
bales of beautiful money like Bill Farns- 
worth’s. That’s what Connie needed. 
Through the open windows of the sun 
porch came a raucous voice and the sound 
of beating wings, the green pee ow 
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wings of a crazy cockatoo who presided 
like an evil genius over the household and 
took it out on the bars of his gilt cage 
whenever he felt he couldn’t bear the bore 
of life any longer. ‘‘What’s the use!’’ he 
croaked, and though the one query was 
his limit, it was amazing how disconcert- 
ingly appropriate it always seemed. 

Barry turned and shouted back, ‘““Beau- 
coup use, you old devil.” 

She hated that cockatoo with a deadly 
loathing, and but for Connie’s perverse 
adoration of the thing would have mur- 
dered it gladly. Instead she had to feed 
it fat seeds and pretend it was clever. 
Clever! It was dumb! Think of asking 
“‘What’s the use?” when a fellow has a 
great idea! 

Why, Bill Farnsworth was not only 
rich. He would have been wonderful as 
a pauper, husky, and a peach of a chin, 
and eyes like that blue you sometimes 
think you see between the stars, set in a 
tan face. Ah, Bill was a sports- 
man and a man of affairs. Wasn’t 
he always telling Barry about the 
hundreds of herds of Hereford 
cattle he was collecting to sell to 
the Belgian government? Barry 
figured that if every Belgian man, 
woman, and child got two cows, 
they would just about use up 
Bill’s Herefords. 

“Think of the cream!” she said. 

Yes, indeed, it gave her quite 


calls Eve. 


The Green Cynic 


But the incident nevertheless started the 
whole thing. Even Barry wasn’t schemer 
enough to have dragged the Bill Farns- 
worth plan right out of the blue. It seemed 
Fate’s idea in the first place, and all Barry 
was doing was lobby a bit in support. 

“I’m here on the wall, Connie dear,” 
she called. 

Perched up there together, the feeling 
persisted that Barry ought to be the guided 
member of the family until—until her eyes 
turned from their faraway dreaming in the 
direction of the Farnsworth porticos on the 
opposite hilltop and centered in two little 
gray circles upon Connie’s undisturbed 
features. No, Connie had a perfectly 
capable mother to guide her. 

“But you rather like Bill Farnsworth, 
don’t you, Connie?” 

“T don’t know. I guess I’m sort of 
neutral. You know what I mean—he’s 
a nice old duck. But ever since Easter he’s 
been writing me—” 


Old Youth 


is the biography of «2 woman whom 
the author—Coningsby Dawson— 
She lives everywhere— 


get from Rob Thursby. 
but different.” 

“Thursby? Who’s he?” 

“What?” Connie was shocked at her 
mother. ‘‘Mother! Why don’t you ask 
me who Don Lowrie is, or Napoleon—?” 

“Tt seems to me I’ve heard of one of 
them,” said Barry, “but who’s this 
Thursby?” 

“Don’t you even know that Rob 
Thursby was Princeton’s star halfback last 
fall—and when he’s only a sophomore—?” 

“A sophomore! My dear Connie, I 
thought you would be through playing 
with little boys in knickers by this time—” 

“Knickers!”? Connie roared to the de- 
fense. “Do you know Rob Thursby is 
six feet two in his stocking feet and weighs 
a hundred and eighty-five stripped!” 

“Connie! How bald! Please leave the 
boy clad. Naturally he’s huge. The 
world is full of clumsy cubs. But if I were 
you, I’d reserve my interest for gentlemen 
of poise and importance. Now, 
Bill Farnsworth—” 

“T didn’t say I was interested 
in Rob,” broke in Connie. ‘‘What 
are you so excited about today, 
Mother? I think old man Farns- 
worth is all right. He wrote me 
that he had a hunter for me to ride 
that would clear the ditch easily, 
and that he liked my swing with 
the wooden clubs, and—a_lot of 
other stuff.” 


They’re crazy, 


perhaps you know her; she has had 
her chance at life, but, unsatisfied, 
wants to try again to find happiness. 


a thrill just to think how lucky 
Connie was in a way, even though 
Bill was a lot too old for her, 


“Other stuff?’ Barry nodded 
sagely. “By the way, dear, I 
think I’d wear the little white 


thirty-five or six maybe. Still, 
that was young for a man, and 
not too young. No man until he’s 
thirty-five has as much sense as 
a girl gets on her eighteenth 
birthday, and after he’s thirty- 
five he has more sense than the 
whole feminine creation—which 
is quite proper. He needs it. 

“You leave it to your mother 
to pick you a winner, Connie, old 
girl,” said Barry to herself. 

She flushed with excitement to 
think what a winner Connie was 
going to have in Bill. 

“Mother? Mother-r-r! Where 
in the Sar’ Hill—” 

The first of June had brought Connie 
home from Farmington, and she hadn’t 
yet got enough of her mother. Well, no- 
body got enough of her, because there 
wasn’t enough. So along came Connie 
striding through the garden like Gulliver 
through some Lilliputian Central Park. 
Not that Connie was large, particularly. 
It was just her way of walking. In fact, 
she possessed a certain Dianesque quality 
of beauty, blonde and gorgeous—if you like 
it. And lots of people do. Connie was all 
right. 

As for her, she was interested in field 
hockey, golf, and jumping low fences on 
Gayfeather, the handsome horse with 
which Barry had been able to provide her 
because he was so wind-broken he sounded 
like a switch engine on a siding. Time 
enough for beauty, Connie thought, when 
a fellow was old. It was only the one 
moment last Easter, when she had come a 
cropper trying an eight-foot ditch and old 
Bill Farnsworth had carried her home, that 
made her take this man-truck and being- 
pretty business seriously at all. The fact 
that it was Bill had nothing to do with it. 


She thinks she has a right to her 
own life; she even questions whether 
goodness pays—those untrammeled 
by convention seem to be so happy. 
Her story is a vivid study of society 
of today, which seems to be drifting 
without landmark or guide. Go with 
Eve in her search for love. The story 


Begins in December 





“What?” Barry wasalert. ‘What’s he 
been writing to you ever since Easter, 
baby?” 

It seemed perfectly ridiculous for Barry 
to call her daughter that. Connie must 
have thought so, too, because she scowled. 

“Aw—he’s been writing me crazy 
letters.” 

“Oh, not really, Connie! How perfect! 
Think what it means, child, for a brilliant, 
dashing, young fellow like Bill Farnsworth 
to write you crazy letters . . . Oh, you 
uc key emt? 

Barry bent forward and rested her chin 
on her knees, and did not notice the queer, 
startled expression with which Connie met 
her enthusiasm. To Barry there was some- 
thing disturbing about this letter business. 
It was just what she wanted, of course, 
just precisely, but it was disturbing. What 


sort of crazy letters, she wondered. She 


wondered, because she couldn’t ask. It 
wasn’t in her code to ask things of a grown 
girl-child. 

Connie had a thought apparently. 
“Well, if crazy letters are anything to 
boast about, you ought to see the kind I 


basque tonight. Bill Farnsworth 
is coming to dinner.” 

There was nothing formidable 
about Bill’s coming to dinner. He 
had dined there before often 
enough during the past several 
years. He had even come over 
to play double solitaire with 
Barry when Connie was at school, 
or to listen to her play the piano. 
Lately, though, he’d been asking 
for too many sentimental lieder, 
and Barry had guessed he was 
thinking of Connie. It was part 
of her plan, all right, but the fun 


is spoiled if you have to manage > 


everything. : 

Tonight she found Bill already arrived 
and on the porch waiting for them, when 
they came down together, Barry and 
Connie. aa 

Barry watched Bill and Connie seeing 
each other for the first time really. Some 
day Bill would tell Connie, 

“From the instant I looked into your 
eyes the day I carried you up the hill.” 

But it wouldn’t be true. Even waiving 
the technicality that the unconscious 
Connie’s eyes had been closed at the 
moment, it wouldn’t be true. Bill hadn’t 
loved Connie until he’d gone home 
and begun to think about her and 
a dozen ridiculous dream-Connies had 
peopled his imagination. 
written the first crazy letter; and so love 
is born. 

At least, Barry figured it out that way. 


Yes, one day Connie must have left the ~ 


other girls at school and wandered off by 
herself, across a bright meadow to the 
edge of a wood. There she had doubtless 
read that crazy letter for the third time, 
and in the picture which her fancy did of 


Then he’d— 


> 


Bill she added inches to his perfectly ; i 





A ripple of laughter floated up from the garden. The brightening light of dawn touched high 
spots on Bill’s automobile, and the garden ladder leaned against the wall under Connie’s window 


adequate height and strands of gold where 
his sandy hair brushed back from his tem- 
ples. Her gaze would be far away upon a 
sunlit village tower, and she would never 
be quite the same again. 

Connie’s mother thought so, anyway, 
as she watched them meet for the first 
time, really the first time. 

She shook the gray mist of wistfulness 
from her eyes and thought how foolish 
it was for her to envy them. What if it 
hadn’t ever come to her like that? She 
was middle-aged now and, no matter how 
she looked in the old blue and silver dress 
which Bill wasn’t supposed to notice, or 
how young she couldn’t help feeling, she 
ought to remember it. Bill Farnsworth 
was a perfect match for Connie. Besides, 
the thing had to be done. 

“A marriage or a mortgage, one of the 
two,” she sighed. 


Barry was disappointed, though. Connie 
and Bill did not come up to her expecta- 
tions. Connie said, “Hello, Bill,” and held 
out her hockey player’s hand, just as 
though it were not a great, romantic mo- 
ment at all. 

And Bill said: “Hello, Connie. I hear 
you’ve squeezed education dry and know 
all there is to know.” 

“Only enough to know when to quit,” 
laughed Connie. ‘Mother says I spelled 
commencement with an s in my last letter 
and that it was a stroke of irony—whatever 
that is. My iron strokes are a sore point 
with me.” 

A few minutes later the manservant, 
Finlay, now in the réle of butler and wear- 
ing, as Barry thought, that maddening 
expression of indifference habitual with 
irregularly paid servants, appeared to an- 
nounce dinner. Barry had just pinned a 


white flower to the lapel of Bill’s dinner 
jacket and received in return a look which 
meant, “I know you are on my side all 
right.” Well—how any girl in her right 
mind could resist the pleasant ugliness of 
Bill in his dinner jacket was more than 
Connie’s mother could understand. 

Nevertheless, Connie persisted in talking 
about horses and not saying a single word 
about Hereford cattle. She just didn’t 
know anything about men. It was going 
to be a hard job, this marrying her to Bill. 
Barry experienced a flash of hope that 
maybe Connie had a technique which even 
her mother didn’t understand. These 
modern girls are given credit for knowing 
a lot. Perhaps Connie was subtle. 

To support the idea, at dinner Connie 
exhibited some rather good psychology in 
mentioning young Thursby. 

“Rob has a (Continued on page 211) 
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tunate are we who can return on that 

cay to the home roof and cherished 
family customs, or gather the younger 
generation under a roof of our own. Let 
us make it a real old-fashioned day—a day 
true to memories dear. Every family has 
traditions symbolic of their Thanksgiving 
Day and let us not forsake them. Follow 
the old-time custom of letting the whole 
family share in the preparations for the 
dinner festivities. The boys can crack the 
nuts and the little children shine the red 
apples until they can see the reflection of 
their own rosy faces. As the majority of 
families today are servantless, here is an 
excellent opportunity for the children to do 
their share in making Thanksgiving dinner 
a real event. Let them set the table and 
arrange the centerpiece. And later, let 


dhe Se DAY! How for- 


them divide among themselves the work 
of waiting on the table through the various 
courses of the dinner. Thus will the 


Thanksgiving feast become a real family 
affair, and at the same time the training 
will be excellent for the children. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute has 
selected a simple Thanksgiving menu, 
which panchides many of the old-time 








Thanksgiving ‘Dinner 
ME NU 


Oyster Cocktail in Grapefruit 
Cuban Soup Cheese Crackers 
Roast Duck Cranberry Jelly 

Mashed Potatoes 
Carrot and Turnips in Cream Sauce 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Celery Curls Mixed Pickles Olives 
Cucumber Salad Chiffonede Dressing 
Cracker Pudding Foamy Sauce 
Pumpkin Pie with Whipped Cream 
Grilled Nuts 


Bonbons 


Coffee 








Thanksgiving dishes, with one or two new 
suggestions. Every one likes oysters in 
some form, and here we suggest in the 
Oyster Cocktail and Grapefruit a new 
note. Prepare halves of grapefruit, being 
careful to remove the tough membrane be- 
tween the sections of the grapefruit, loosen- 
ing it from the skin. Arrange four oysters 
well seasoned with tabasco sauce in each 
grapefruit half, the acid of the fruit taking 
the place of lemon-juice in seasoning the 
oysters. The Cuban Soup has sufficient 
seasoning to make it an appetizer, yet it is 
not too heavy. If the hostess feels that 
she would prefer fewer courses, either this 
soup course or the cocktail course may be 
eliminated. The one remaining makes an 
excellent first course. In making Cuban 
Soup, chop one: green pepper and one 
medium-sized onion very fine. Sauté in 
four tablespoonfuls of fat until tender and 
golden brown in color; Then add four 
cupfuls of brown soup stock or stock made 
from bouillon cubes and two cupfuls of 
strained, cooked tomato. Simmer twenty 
minutes; then strain the soup and add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
tabasco sauce. Heat well, and just before 
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“seasoned dressing. 


serving add one-half cupful of 
hot, cooked rice, one table- 
spoonful of freshly grated 
horseradish, and one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of Worces- 
tershire sauce. 

The piece de résistance for 
this dinner is not turkey. 
There are those who resent 
having the price of turkey soar 
for this annual feast, and so 
decide in favor of some other 
member of the poultry family. 
Duck is an excellent substi- 
tute, but just a word as to its 
cooking. If one is fortunate 
enough to have wild duck, she 
should see that it is cooked 
rare; but in the case of domes- 
tic duck, which the greater number 
would probably use, it must be well- 
cooked, not only to make it tender, 
but to try out most of the fat. Just 
before sending the duck to the table, 
garnish it with a few celery tips for 
their shaded green color, and the 
duck will be a feast for the eye as 
well as for the palate. 

Of course, cranberry jelly and 
other relishes, such as_ radishes, 
olives, etc., should be served. If the 
mixed pickles are the product of 
your own kitchen, they will give 
added interest. 

For the accompanying vegetables, 
cauliflower will prove delicious and 
is usually plentiful in the late fall 
markets. Mashed potatoes are a 
matter of course; there is nothing 
better when they are well prepared. 
The Creamed Carrots and Turnips 
combine well in one dish and a 
point in their favor is that they can 


be cooked a day in advance and reheated. 

in white sauce when needed. Scrape and , 
cube sufficient carrots to make tbree cup- 
fuls. Likewise, prepare three cupfuls of 
cubed turnips. Cook each separately in 
- boiling, salted water until tender. Drain 
well, combine, and season with one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Add two cupfuls of 
well-seasoned, thin white sauce and serve. 
A delicious beverage may be served in 
the form of Cider Punch. To make it, add 
to one quart of sweet cider, the juice of six 
lemons and about one cupful of sugar. Let 


this stand a few hours and 
when ready to serve, add a 
large piece of ice, more sugar, 
if necessary, and one quart of 
Apollinaris water. 

After the duck course, noth- 
ing is so refreshing as a crisp 
and cool salad with a well- 
If one 
feels that she must simplify 
the dinner, omit one of the 
first two courses, but do not 
eliminate the salad. 

For dessert is given the 
well-known cracker plum pud- 
ding with foamy sauce, and 
the old-fashioned pumpkin 
pie with the new-fashioned 
accompaniment of whipped 
cream. ‘The Grilled Nuts we 
know you will enjoy making 
as a simple confection for the 
Thanksgiving feast. Combine 
one and one-half cupfuls of 
maple sugar, one-half cupful 


ees 


The above illustration shows 
the correct placement of the 
silver as the first course of the 
Thanksgiving dinner is served 















In serving the salad course, 
the bread and butter plates 
are removed, and each cover 
should appear as shown above 


An attractiv— relish dish with 
several compartments for the 
various relishes greatly facili- 
tates the service of the same 


The simple, yet dignified 
Thanksgiving table  center- 
piece shown below was de- 
signed by Gabrielle Rosiere 












of granulated sugar, and one- 
half cupful of water. Stir over 
the heat until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then simmer gently to 
238° F., or until the mixture 
forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Remove the 
sirup, add two and one-half 
cupfuls of shelled nuts, either 
mixed or of one variety, and 
stir briskly until the sirup 
sugars and coats the nuts. 
Spread on a buttered platter 
to cool. 

If you follow this menu, 
definite directions can be 
given for setting the table and 
also for serving. These direc- 
tions can be easily modified 
to conform with any changes one 
may care to make in the menu. We 
have planned our Thanksgiving 
table for six covers, but for whatever 
number the dinner is to be served, 
see that the table is made large 
enough to seat every one comfort- 
ably. Cramped space for guests and 
crowded space for dishes should be 
avoided. After laying the silence 
cloth, spread the  table-cloth, 
smoothly and evenly. Next arrange 
the center decoration. For this 


centerpiece, a reddish-brown basket, either 
oblong or round in shape, with or without 
a handle, may be filled with fruit such as 
oranges, apples, blue and white grapes, and 
glossy green peppers, the latter for their 


color. 


Tuck in among the fruit and ar- 


range at the base of the basket on the cloth, 
twigs of pine with long needles and tiny, 
green cones, if procurable. Or, as another 





WALLA 


simple centerpiece decoration, 
scoop out a medium-sized 
squash, and fill it with fruit 
as suggested above. Then 
place a brass candlestick on 
either side of the filled squash 
with candles of harmonizing 
color. 

With the table-cloth laid, 
proceed to mark the covers at 
equal distances by placing a 
service plate, which should be 
the handsomest ten-inch plate 
one has. Then assemble on a 
tray all the flat silver to be 
used at each cover. There 
should be six of the following: 
dinner forks, salad forks, din- 
ner knives, soup spoons, oyster 
forks, and possibly bread and 
butter spreaders. Lay at the 
left of each plate a salad fork 
and next to that, working out, 
a dinner fork. At the right of 
the (Continued on page 248) 
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Holiday 
eMNincemeat 





\ ‘ YHAT would the holiday 
season be without its fra- 
grant, spicy, and delicious 
mince pie! The two seem almost 
inseparable, and with good cause, 
too, for mincemeat, rich in its 
combination of meat, fruits, and 
spices, is truly a dish 
fit for the festivities 
of the frosty days. 
Good mincemeat is 
very good, but many 
housewives feel some- 
what dubious about 
attempting to make 
their own mincemeat. 
There is no reason, 
however, why they 
can not make mince- 


In making mincemeat, chop 
the cooked beef and the suet : 
quite fine, using either a chop- 
ping bowl or a meat-chopper 


add two teaspoonfuls of salt, two 
cupfuls of sugar, and one cupful of 
chopped beef suet. Butter may be 
used instead of suet if desired. For the spices 
which are so important in mincemeat, use 


Then prepare the chopped apples, one tablespoonful each of ground cloves, 
raisins, citron, and currants, and cinnamon and nutmeg. Then add one cup= 
combine well in a large kettle ful each of strong coffee and of the meat 


stock; mix the ingredients together thor- 
through the food-chopper, using a medi- oughly, and simmer slowly for one hour, 
um blade. Two cupfuls of chopped meat stirring occasionally. Then pack while : 
will be required. Pare, core, and chop _ hot into sterilized glass jars and seal. This 
fine, enough apples of a choice variety recipe makes five pints of mincemeat. If 
to make four cupfuls. Pick apart and desired, it can also be put into stonéware 
chop two cupfuls of seeded raisins;clean jars. If kept in a cool place, such as the 
and wash two cupfuls of currants; and __ refrigerator, the mincemeat may be kept 
chop fine one cupful of citron. in this way for a month and used from - 

Mix the meat and fruits together, and this jar as desired. a E 


5 


Cook the mincemeat over a 
very slow heat for one hour, 
stirring only occasionally 


Add the sugar, salt, spices, 
coffee infusion, and meat stock 
and mix together thoroughly 


meat of an excellent quality and 
serve their family and guests with 
delicious, steaming mince pie. 

To make the  best-flavored 
mincemeat, only the best quality 
of ingredients should be used. 
Purchase a piece of clear, lean 
beef, weighing about one and one- 
half pounds. Boil the meat until Then pack into sterilized jars 
tender and allow it to cool in its or into a crock, keeping the 
own Batic; then put the meat latter in a cool refrigerator 
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(ARVING 


the 


Thanksgiving 
Turkey 


HERE will be many a turkey served 

as the crowning glory of the Thanks- 
- giving dinner this year. And the 

host, whose privilege it will be to 
carve the bird, should make every effort to 
master the art before that festive occasion. 
For if one understands the anatomy of the 
bird and the direction in which the mus- 
. cular fibers run, half the battle is won. 

To assist the carver, the turkey should 
be placed upon a platter large enough to 
allow the carving process to proceed with- 
out danger of soiling the tablecloth. So 
place the turkey that the head is toward 
the left hand and the side toward the 
carver. In this position, the drurhsticks 
are to the right of the carver. Insert the 
fork firmly in the center of the breast bone 
at the highest point. As a first step, cut 
off the leg or drumstick, and the second 
joint on the side in one piece, making a 
circular cut around the joint as illustrated. 
With the blade of the knife press the leg 
back and cut the ligaments where the 
thigh bone is attached to the back. Then 
remove the wing on the same side, also 
making a circular cut around the joint and 
severing it at this point. Without remov- 
ing the fork, cut thin slices lengthwise from 
the breast, beginning close to the vlace 


Then cut off the wing, also 
making a circular cut 
around the joint, and 
severing it at this point 


from which the wings were removed, and 
working up the ridge of the breast bone. 
Now remove the fork and separate the 
second joint from the drumsticks, cutting 
through at the joint. The dark meat on 
the thigh bone and the drumstick should be 
cut into small inviting portions. The wing 
should be divided in two parts. Next, 
make an opening in the apron for serving 
the stuffing. The tip end of the backbone, 
kndwn as the pope’s nose, is considered by 
many a delicate morsel. To remove this 
Insert the knife at the joint where the tail 
joins the main part of the back. 






















Without removing the fork, 
cut thin slices lengthwise 
from the breast, beginning 
close to the point from 
which the wing was removed 





We find it best to carve only one side of 
the turkey at atime. When that is served, 
the other side may be carved if it is required. 

Sometimes there are two kinds of stuffing 
in the turkey, the breast being stuffed with 
one kind of stuffing while the body is stuffed 
with another. The carver should know 


this when carving. 
A roast chicken is generally carved the 
same as the turkey, except that the legs 
and wings, not being so large, are not 
divided into so many parts. 
The method of carving a domestic roast 
duck is as follows: 


Place the duck on the 
platter as directed 
for the turkey. Cut 
off the leg, making a 
circular cut around 
the joint. Press back 
the leg and sever the 
thigh bone from the 
back. Then remove 
the wing on the same 
side, beginning at the 
wing joint. Next cut 
slices from thebreast, 
beginning at the 
lower part of the side 
and working (Con- 
tinued on page 251) 


Make a circular cut 
around the leg and sec- 
ond joint and remove 
them in one piece 
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Dow t G uess—-Measure! 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Evolved in the ‘Department of Cookery 


ze E HAVE never standardized our 
measuring cups because we did 


not know that the housewife de- 
sired them.” This was the comment from 
one of our nationally known manufac- 
turers during a recent investigation on the 
part of Goop’ HousEKEEPING Institute 
as to the relative capacity of kitchen 
measuring utensils now on the retail mar- 
ket. Yet this same manufacturer reacted 
immediately to Goon HousEKEEPING In- 
stitute’s suggestion that he change the dies 
for his measuring cups to make them of 
standard capacity. And we ‘believe that 
this one manufacturer’s comments only 
exemplify the whole-hearted desire of all 
manufacturers to serve the actual needs of 
the housewife. 

There will always be born cooks—cooks 
who in some intuitive way know without 
recipe or measure, just what and how much 
of ingredients should go into the mixing 
bowl. Those of us who are not such born 
cooks would do well to let those who are go 
on their unmeasured way. But we need 
not feel discouraged, for the modern house- 
wife should know that she can learn to 


In measuring spoonfuls, use a 


standard measuring spoon, mak- 
ing all the measurements level full 
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cook if she will only approach her task in an 
up-to-date practical way. 

In accurate measurements lies half the 
secret of good cookery. Gone must be the 
days when Mother Hubbard cherished her 
motley array of handleless cups, cracked 
bowls and spoons of so many sizes, dear to 
her for measuring. Gone must be the heap- 
ing spoonfuls, the rounding teaspoons, the 
lumps of butter, and the handfuls of sugar. 
For Goop HousEKEEPING Institute is only 
one of the many culinary authorities of 
today who are basing all of their cookery 
research and recipe testing upon the use 
of standard measuring utensils and level 
measurements. And if the housewife is 
going to seek these standardized recipes 


and cookery methods as her source of. 


cookery inspiration, she, too, must fall into 
line with her measuring cups, spoons, and 





Will You | 
Ted (ie 


1. Do you use a set of measuring 
spoons? 


N 


Does your measuring tablespoon 
contain three level teaspoonfuls 
of liquid? 

Do you use a graduating measur- 
ing cup? 


ww 


4. Does your measuring cup con- 
tain sixteen level tablespoonfuls 
of liquid? 


5- Do you use level measures? 








6. Who manufactures your measur- 
ing utensils? 

Send your replies to 105 West 39th St., 

N.Y. City. In return we will mail you 

our bulletin “Vegetable Main Dishes” - 








level measures, or her success will be for- 
ever jeopardized. 

The Bureau’ of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington in 
its bulletin No. 55 on ““Measurements for 
the Household”? comments as follows upon 
Kitchen Measuring Appliances: ‘In the 
kitchen moreaccurate weights and measures 
are gradually coming into common use, as 
the units used are becoming better defined. 
The basis of the kitchen system of weights 
and measures is the standard cup, a 
measure holding eight fluid ounces—that 
is, one-half liquid pint, and used to measure 
either dry or liquid commodities. One of 
these cups subdivided into thirds, fourths, 
or both, should be procured, since the or- 
dinary china cups vary greatly in size. A 
special set of spoon measures (from one- 
fourth teaspoon up) will be found con- 
venient, since ordinary spoons also vary in 
size. Moreover, neither the ordinary cup 
or spoon is adapted to measuring of frac- 
tions of their capacity.” ; : 

Goop HousEKEEPING Institute strongly 
urges that every housewife should have 
as a part of her (Continued on page 254) 


In measuring cupfuls, use a 
standard measuring cup, making 
all the measurements level full 
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Tested in the Department of Cookery 


IMPLE, homely things, to be good 

at all, must be superlatively good. 

A pale, solid slab of cold gingerbread 

is hardly fit to hand out to a tramp, 
but gingerbread hot from the oven, dark, 
and spicy, and tender, with crisp corners, 
and a glossy coat—that is a different 
matter. And perfect results are, after all, 
chiefly a matter of painstaking and—the 
right recipe. 

Molasses, as we all know, is either dark 
or light, and whether we choose the golden, 
New Orleans variety, or the dusky product 
of Porto Rico or Barbados, is largely a 
matter of personal preference. Few food- 
stuffs differ more in quality. Molasses, 
unadulterated and undoctored, is a sweet 
second only to honey, for wholesomeness. 
None but the best is good 
enough, and molasses guar- 
anteed pure can be bought 
at the grocer’s. 

Many recipes call for 
butter in making molasses 
cakes, but this is not neces- 
sary. Use chicken fat, if 
you have it, or clarified beef 
drippings, ham, or bacon 
fat (these also supply salt), 
lard, or your favorite vege- 
table shortening. 

Golden Cup Cakes. Mix 
together one-half cupful each 
of molasses, sugar, and 


squash, cooked dry, and sifted, and two- 
thirds cupful of buttermilk. Sift together 
two cupfuls of pastry flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of soda, and one-half 
‘teaspoonful of salt. Add to the first mix- 
ture, and add two drops of oil of cloves 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted fat. 
Beat well and fill greased muffin pans. 
Bake for thirty minutes at 375° F., and 
place a marshmallow on each cake ten 
minutes before they are done. One-half 
teaspoonful of ground cloves may be used 
‘in place of the oil of cloves, but the oil 
does not darken the cakes. When you 
make them, try saving out a cupful of the 
batter, adding half a cupful of floured 
currants, and baking in small patty pans. 
Cover the bottem and sides with chocolate 
icing and try them out for afternoon tea. 


Molasses Layer Cake. Combine one 
cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted fat, 
and one-half cupful of hot strong coffee. 
Sift together two cupfuls pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful soda, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and two teaspoonfuls of mixed 
spices. A good mixture of spices is half 
cinnamon, one-fourth nutmeg, and one- 
fourth cloves. Another good combination 
is half ginger, one-fourth cinnamon, and 
one-fourth allspice. Combine the flour 
and molasses mixtures, and add one 
egg, beaten lightly. Beat well, and 
bake in layer-cake pans for twenty 
minutes at 375° F. Put the layers 
together with a Mocha Filling made 
as follows: Whip stiff one pint of 


Indian Pudding, 
though an old-fash- 
ioned dish, is dear to 
the hearts of all 
real food lovers 


cream; add one cupful of powdered sugar 
and one tablespoonful of coffee extract. 
Spread thinly between the layers and heap 
high on top. This makes a delicious dessert. 
A rich, moist cake with a flavor all its 
own is Orange Loaf. Mix together one- 
half cupful of fat and one cupful of mo- 
lasses; add one egg well-beaten, the grated 
rind of half an orange, and one-half cupful 
of orange juice. Add one-third cupful 
water and two cupfuls of pastry flour, sifted 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and one 
teaspoonful of soda. Bake in a greased 
tube pan for forty-five minutes at 350° F. 
When done brush over with melted butter 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
Indian Pudding. Scald one pint of milk, 
thicken with two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
three tablespoonfuls -of cornmeal, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Then add 


one-half cupful of beef suet, chopped fine, 
one cupful of mixed dried or preserved 
fruit, nuts or coconut, one cupful of 
molasses, one tablespoonful of mixed 
spices, and one quart of cold milk. 
Mix thoroughly and bake three hours 
at 325° F., stirring occasionally. This 
recipe dates back to our great grand- 
mother’s time, and the old-time sauce 
for it was cream with a little maple 


sugar dissolved in it—about five table- 

























Golden Cup Cakes -are 
spicy, tender, and de- 
lightful for the afternoon 
tea or supper dessert 


Molasses Layer Cake, 
with its fragrant coffee 
filling,is adessert 
worthy of any occasion 





spoonfuls of sugar to a half pint of cream. 
Simple and economical, like the first 
settlers, but good to the last crumb, is 
Grandpa’s Gingerbread. Combine one 
and one-half cupful of molasses, one-half 
cupful of boiling water, one-fourth cupful 
of soft fat, two teaspoonfuls of mixed 
spices, and stir in a warm place until thor- 
oughly blended. Cool, then add three and 
one-fourth cupfuls of pastry flour with one 
teaspoonful of soda and one teaspoonful 
of salt. Bake in a large dripping pan at 
325° F. for thirty-five minutes. Or divide 
the batter and cover half of it with sliced 
apples sprinkled with sugar and cinnamon, 
after the fashion of Dutch Apple Cake. 
Cottage Fruit Cake. Mix together one- 
half cupful each of fat, molasses, and brown 
sugar. Add two eggs beaten light. Sift 
together one and one-half cupfuls of pastry 
flour, and one-half teaspoonful each of salt, 
soda, cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg. Add 
this to the first mixture and then add one 
cupful of raisins or mixed fruit dredged 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 
cupful of broken (Continued on page IIS) 
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HE Princess had arrived in 

the Bay of Naples, and from 

her decks could be seen one 

of the most gorgeous pano- 
ramas in the world—St. Elmo and 
Vesuvius near at hand, the stu- 
pendous cliffs of Sorrento in the dis- 
tance. Again the miracle had hap- 
pened; again the sins of the guilty 
had not yet found them out. Many 
of the cruisers, Dot and Bob Schuyler 
among them, had departed for 
Rome. Others, most of whom had 
seen the Eternal City before, had pre- 
ferred to stay in Naples—to see it well be- 
fore they died. So Eric and Ethel were 
not without company. 

Not that they wanted company. Some 
of the cruisers who had stayed behind were 
going to Pompeii; others had decided to 
visit the Museum. A few of the more ad- 
venturous were bound for the ascent of 
Vesuvius. But Eric and Ethel joined none 
of these groups—didn’t seem to feel the 
least interest in them. Indeed it might be 
said that they unconsciously avoided them 
—breakfasting by themselves in a corner 
of the dining-room, and later strolling out 
on a deserted deck where they sought no 
better company than each other. 

‘Where would you like to go this morn- 
ing?” Eric asked. 

Ethel made one of her charming gestures 
of submission, of placing herself entirely 
in his hands. ‘Wherever you like,” said she. 

They went down on the pier, and there 
he engaged a car—chattering in Italian 
almost as volubly as the chauffeur, which 
Ethel regarded as another of the wonderful 
things to be marked to his credit; and when 
the bargain had been concluded, they both 
got in, Eric and Ethel in the back seat, 
their hands soon finding each other be- 
neath the rug. 

“We're going to Sorrento,” he said, 
“along the Shore Road.” 

“Oooh!” she said. ‘As long as I can re- 
member, I have read of Sorrento and the 
Bay of Naples. And now to think that 
I’m really going to see them both—like 
this!” 

As see of fact, she was going to see 









The Captain’s face was almost geranium red, and his bushy brows looked. 


there was a twinkle in his eye, but that night he was wearing an air of 


more: the happy life of Naples itself, for 
one thing. As they turned along the road 
that led to the east, she soon noticed how 
thronged the sidewalks were. The houses 
might be all right to sleep in, but their 
inhabitants seemed to be unanimous in the 
belief that the sidewalk was the place for 
waking hours. Did a housewife decide 
to do the family washing? She carried her 
tubs out of the front door and rolled up 
her sleeves; and while she worked, she 
held vivacious argument with the cobbler 
next door, who had moved his bench out 
of his shop and was soling a pair of shoes in 
the sunshine. Next to the cobbler’s was a 
wine-shop with its two customers at an 
outside table; and next to that a woman 
was sewing while she simultaneously 
nursed her baby and held sprightly repar- 
tee with the woman next door who, in her 
turn, was knitting a petticoat and inci- 
dentally keeping her eye open for the milk- 
man who, in Ais turn, was half-way down 
the block with a cow and a muzzled calf, 


the cow being milked at that moment into 


a pint bottle, and the calf anxiously watch- 
ing as though wondering how much break- 
fast was going to be left for him when the 
end of the route was reached. The houses 
were old, but many had lines that spoke of 
noble days: and here and there under the 
arch of a courtyard could be seen a garden, 
embellished with marble steps and statu- 
ary, that Fragonard would have loved to 
paint. 

“You like it?” asked Eric, watching the 
bright-eyed interest with which Ethel was 
taking everything in. ; 

“T love it!” she told him. > 

“And I love you—” he * hisperae 

Her hand tightened around his fingers 
for a moment, but that might only have 


been because she wished him to notice 


something. 
“Look!”’ she exclaimed. 


“. 
Acres of macaroni were drying in the 


sun, hanging down in fantastic portiéres 


wherever a supporting frame could | be ' 























as though the salt of many a storm had dried upon them. Generally 
magisterial gravity which didn’t make the twins feel any happier 


found to hold it. They had reached Portici. 
The roadway widened; more workshops 
appeared. Here a boat was being built on 
’ the sidewalk. Here two sawyers were con- 
verting a log into planks. Next to that 
a wheelwright was mending a cart. In the 
- distance stretches of country could be seen, 
rich with vineyards and olive orchards. 
_ Or vistas of the bay flashed into view, like 
a blue-jeweled beauty running through a 
crowd. And towering always Over every- 
thing, pursuing everything, threatening 
everything, was Vesuvius himself, a wisp 
of smoke streaming from his crater as 
though it were the tassel of a giant’s cap. 
“Pompeii,” said Eric carelessly, as the 
car rolled along by the side of a wall. “TI 
thought we might come here tomorrow.” 
_ “Pompeii!’”’ repeated Ethel, as if she 
could hardly believe it. ‘‘And you say it 
just like that!” 
_ They began to pass through smaller 
 settlements—fairy-book villages connected 
by a road which grew grander at every 
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mile, curving along the face of cliffs that 
fell to the sea, skirting deep ravines that 
were filled with lemon groves and almond 
trees—mad with bloom and scent. They 
would roll along for half a mile noting de- 
tails like these, and then suddenly, at a 
turn of the road, a vista of such beauty 
would burst upon them—mountain, sky, 
and deep-blue sea; bold cliffs and shyly 
terraced. orchards; houses like a scene- 
painter’s vision; flowers like a gardener’s 
dream—that Ethel could almost feel her- 
self lifted on wings, and had to hold tight 
to Eric’s hand to keep herself in the car. 

At Sorrento they had their lunch on a 
balcony that overhung the sea, and as they 
ate they couldn’t help noticing the other 
young couples around them. 


“A precious place for honeymoons,” Said 
Eric, enlightening her. 
Ethel spoke without reflecting. ‘“Yes,” 


she said, ‘I should think it would be.” 
“Would you like to come here when 
we’re married?” : 


ieee Journey's 
end—and the 
sertal’s too— 

thee TWINS 


are at last 


brought 
face to face 


But she wouldn’t answer that, 
looking out at the sea instead, and 
thinking thoughts not very cheerful. 

After lunch they strolled around 

the grounds, sat in the summer- 
house, looked in at the public rooms 
of the hotel; and perhaps because 
such things are catching it wasn’t 
long before they found themselves 
acting like some of the newly-mar- 
ried ones around them—standing 
close to each other when they looked 
over the parapet, walking in eloquent 
silences, murmuring to each other, 
sitting down now and then to ex- 
change glances that alternately 
smiled and looked solemn, taking 
each other’s pictures, laughing 
together, dreaming together, having 
one of those days, in short, which don’t 
come often in a lifetime. And whenever 
Ethel felt particularly thrilly inside— 
dithery, Zolian-harpy, almost afraid to 
breathe for fear she would spoil it—she 
would say to herself, ““There! When I 
get back to Milford I shall remember 
this . . .” or “I don’t care much what 
happens now. I shall remember this as 
long as I live.” 
Neither talked much on their way back 
to Naples. For one thing there was a sun- 
set which would have made conversation 
irreverent, and for another thing, both of 
them were still too full of recent memories. 
It was nearly dark when they reached the 
Princess—just in time for dinner. 

“Tll meet you at the entrance of the 
dining-room in about five minutes,” said 
Eric, leaving her at the alley that led to 
333. ‘Don’t be late, because we have a 
lot to see tonight.’ 

It was Eric who was late, and when he 
came down the dining-room stairs—tall, 
dark-eyed, and rather pale as well—Ethel 
knew that something was wrong. “Some- 
body’s told him!’ was her first despairing 
thought; and she was sure of it when she 
noticed that a step in front of him were 
two grim-faced women—one, Mrs. Guil- 
ford, and the other a determined-looking 
matron in a tweed traveling suit, who 
looked more formidable than Mrs. Guilford 
ever knew how to look. These two were 
for walking into the dining-room without 
a glance at Ethel, but Eric wouldn’t have 
that. 

_ “Mother!” he said. 

The matron in tweed turned around, 
frigidly impatient. 

“T should like to present—a very dear 
friend of mine. Miss Ethel Pennington— 
my mother, Lady Glenmuir.” 

Ethel felt it in the ally after 


76 

a glance at the triumphant Mrs. Guilford— 
and she steeled herself for the cut direct, or 
something very near it. 

“Miss Pennington . . .” repeated Lady 
Glenmuir; and turning back toward the 
dining-room, she sharply added over her 
shoulder, ‘‘Come, Eric; we’re late enough 

9) 


as itis : 
xX 


F ERIC had left her standing there, 

forlorn and friendless, Ethel probably 
would never have felt the same toward 
him again. But instead of following into 
the dining-room, he stood fast in front of 
her. And although he certainly looked far 
from happy, he had that in his eyes which 
brought a smile to Ethel’s face—a 
sad smile, a dubious smile, but 


The Beauty Prize 


pression of one who is born to command. 
You could imagine her unexpectedly enter- 
ing a room of idling servants who were dis- 
cussing their dreams of the night before, 
and making their ears burn just by the 
way she looked at them. You could 
imagine her running her finger along a 
window ledge for dust, discovering smoke 
on the mirrors, cobwebs hanging from one 
corner of the ceiling—and then letting out 
on those poor dreamers until they all 
wished that a merciful Providence would 
be good to them and turn them into some- 
thing small, like cockroaches, for instance, 
so they could crawl away on their hairy 
little toes and hide themselves in some dark 
recess where properly they belonged. 
“Vou are an American, I believe, 





there it was, come one moment 
and gone the next, but a smile, 
for all that. 

“Some one has been playing 
clever,” he said. ‘Mrs. Guilford, 
as far as I can make it out.” 

“Eric, iook. They’re both wait- 
ing for you. Don’t you think you 
had better go in?” 

“We'll both go in. Come on. 
We'll dine with ourselves and give 
Mrs. Guilford something else to 
wireless about.” 

“No, dear. You go. I—I’ll have 
dinner in my room, and we can 
talk about it later.” 

She started up the stairs, but he 
followed her; and rather than 
have a scene, she stopped on the 
landing and pretended to be 
laughing at him. 

“Silly boy,” she said, although 
her eyes didn’t. ‘Don’t you see 
youw’re doing the worst thing pos- 
sible—making trouble between us? 
No; listen, dear. You go and 
make your mother happy now; 
and after dinner, if you can get 
away, I shall be up in the lounge, 
and then perhaps you can come 
and make me happy, too.” 

It is probable that none of them 
ate much dinner—with the possible 
exception of Mrs. Guilford. Ethel 
had thoughts for food—troubled 
thoughts and a dismal meal they 
made; and when she went upstairs 
at eight o’clock, you wouldn’t have 
thought that she was the same girl 
who had lunched so well at Sorrento 





Home Lights 


By Eleanor Robbins Wilson 


So often I have gone through these rooms, 
Lighting the seen and unseen candles 
That make a house 

A home. 


You, who have visited me, 

Have seen the cheer 

Of many colored candles, 

But I, who have watched here frequently alone, 
Have lighted many more 

That you may never know; 

Tall red candles of my pride, 

White candles that were prayers, 
Strange little blue ones for loneliness, 
Some of strong yellow 

When I needed courage, 

But mostly 

A rose-colored candle 

That men call joy, 

Whose soft flame 

Has companioned me for countless hours 
While I worked; 

That has haloed each chubby baby’s face, 
And cast a flattering finish 

On all the treasured handicraft 

I made. 


It has meant so much to me, 
I should like to leave 

This light 

Burning in the little house 
When I go away. 


self, “Thank you,” but couldn’t quite 
bzing it out. 

Lady Glenmuir turned to her son. 
“What were you doing today,” she asked, 
“vou and Miss Pennington?” 

“We went to Sorrento.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone? Yes,’’ he answered with a touch 
of irony, “except for the chauffeur, and 
possibly fifty thousand people that we 
passed on the road.” 

“Briel? 

“Mother!” 

“That will do, please. 
lunch?” 

“At the Grand Vittoria.” 

“Oh, you went toa hotel . . 

“Naturally we went to a hotel,” said 
Eric, indignation taking the place 
of irony. “Where else would one 
go to lunch in Sorrento?” 

Lady Glenmuir grandly arose. 
“T wish you would take me back 
to Mrs. Guilford,” she said. “TI 
shall see Miss Pennington again.” 

As Eric turned to go, a pivotal 
movement which he performed 
none too eagerly, he whispered to 
Ethel, “Please wait; I shall soon 
be back.” At first Ethel thought 
she would go to her room, but she 
didn’t; curling her feet underneath 
her for company, a forlorn, deserted 
figure in that great, empty lounge. 
And when Eric came back, she 
was glad she had stayed, he 
looked so down-hearted, so woe- 
begone, so in need of human 
sympathy and the smile which 
greeted him, uncertain though it 
was again and disappearing almost 
as soon as it came. 

“You mustn’t mind mother, you 
know,” he began. ‘‘She’s some- 
what tremendous at times.” And 
lamely added after a moment’s 
introspection: ‘‘She doesn’t really 
mean anything by it; it’s just her 
way. Besides, she told me at 
dinner that she had a headache; 
and she’s always rather trying 
when she has a headache.” 

Ethel’s lips opened to speak, 
but. thinking perhaps that Eric had 
had trouble enough for one night, 
she closed them on a retort that 
nearly came out with a rush. 

“Oh, well,” she said, trying to 
look at the brighter side, “it will 


Where did you 


” 
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a few short hours before. The 

lounge was deserted, and she had 

no trouble in finding a corner where Eric 
might have a better chance than elsewhere 
to try to make her happy; and she hadn’t 
been settled long when he appeared in the 
doorway looking for her, his mother in- 
exorably fixed at his elbow. 

“Oh, dear!” mourned Ethel from the 
bottom of her heart, and felt more gone 
than before. 

“T thought we might find you here,” said 
Eric, placing a chair for his mother and 


bringing another for himself. “Beautiful 
evening, isn’t it!” 

Ethel glanced at the older woman. op- 
posite her, and felt helpless and far from 
home. LEric’s mother had one of those 
faces which are generally described as 
“strong’’—a strong, curving nose; a strong, 


straight mouth; a strong, square chin, 
Added to these was the brisk, superior ex- 


Miss Pennington,” began Lady Glenmuir. 

“Yes,” said Ethel. 

“You are traveling alone?” 

“Well—in a way.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that my aunt is on the ship,” 
said Ethel, stiffening her voice a little. 

“Sharing your stateroom with you?” 

“No,” said Ethel, and fearfully won- 
dered what was coming next. 

“Then to all serious intents and pur- 
poses, you really are traveling alone?” 

“Ye-es, I suppose so.” 

“What do your people do in America?” 

“My father’s dead. But I work in 
a bank—and my sister works in a 
library.”’ 

“Then you are working people, I under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, and thought to her- 


only be a few days. After all, we 
leave here on Saturday.” ~~ 

“No; that’s the worst of it,” he 
answered with a moody look. ‘She says 
she’s going to Havre with me, and then up 
to Paris. I don’t know what’s come over 
her, all at once.” 

Ethel was silent again, and then she 
quietly said, “I know.” 

“Know what, dear?” 

“Why your mother’s coming with you. 
It’s because she doesn’t like me.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’ he quickly—too 
quickly—assured her. ‘‘What I mean is, 
it’s nothing personal against you. She 
doesn’t like any girl—she’s always been 
that way—but when she gets to know you 
better—” 

Involuntarily Ethel shivered. Of all pos- 
sible prospects, that one seemed the bleak- 
est: for Lady Glenmuir to get to know her 
better! 

The next day Eric and Ethel went to 





“Would you like to come here 
when we’re married?” Eric 
asked. But Ethel wouldn’t 
answer that, looking out at the 
sea instead, and thinking 
thoughts not very cheerful 


Pompeii, Lady Glenmuir inexorably ac- 
companying them, apparently determined 
that there should be no more excursions— 
alone. It happened to be a gray, dull morn- 
ing, leaden skies and no wind, and Ethel 
had a dead time among the ruins of a dead 
people, with company that soon became 
as dead as the things they were seeing. 
Eric’s mother simply wouldn’t let him get 





out of her sight, preserved 
a stony demeanor whenever 
he tried to introduce a 
. friendlier atmosphere, pre- 
ead tended not to hear when 
Ethel spoke toher .. . 

Ethel had dinner in her 

stateroom that night, and as soon as she 
was through she placed her shoes outside 
the door as a sign that she had retired for 
the night and wasn’t to be disturbed. Half 
an hour later she was trying to read, and 
making poor progress with it, when she 
thought she heard Eric’s footsteps in the 
alley. She was watching the door, waiting 
for his rap on the panel, when a folded piece 







of paper came sliding 
underneath, followed by 
a plaintive knock. Ethel 
tiptoed over and picked 
up the note. 

“Dear Ethel,” it read. 

“Aren’t you coming 
out? 





Eric.” 

“Dear Eric,” she wrote 

beneath it. “My head 
~“ . aches. Not tonight. 

ETHEL:” 

She pushed this half- 

way under the door and 

felt it almost snatched 

from the other side. 

There was a few mo- 

ments’ silence on both 

sides of the partition, and 

then Eric’s footsteps could. be heard 

retreating—retreating quickly, as though 
he knew exactly where he was going. 

“There!” thought Ethel, not knowing 
whether to be glad or sorry for what she 
had done. ‘Now we'll see what happens 
tomorrow.” 

The first thing that happened was a talk 
with Lady Glenmuir, who looked as though 
she hadn’t slept any too well herself. She 
might have been waiting for Ethel to make 
her appearance, for Ethel had hardly 
reached the corridor on her way to break- 
fast, when Eric’s mother stopped her. — 

“Miss Pennington I should like 
to talk to you a few minutes.” 

They went to a couch near the head of 
the stairway, each sitting stiffly on the edge, 
and neither looking as though she expected 
to enjoy the conversation. 

.“In speaking with my son,” began 
Lady Glenmuir, “I—er—gather that you 
are rather fond of him. No, no; one 
moment, please. Of course he thinks he 
is rather fond of you, as well. But now the 
question rises: do (Continued on page T41) 
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The principle of the 
Bunsen burner is 
used in almost all 
modern gas-burners 


AS as used in the household in 
G this country is either natural gas, 
which, as its name implies, is a 
product of nature, or manufactured gas, 
which is man made. Natural gas occurs 
in several states, usually in localities where 
coal or petroleum oil is also found. The 
gas is obtained by drilling into the ground 
to reach the gas-bearing rock strata, and 
it is piped from the wells or borings to 
the user, in some cases for many miles. 
Manufactured gas is made by the distilla- 
tion mostly of coal or petroleum, and by the 
extraction of hydrogen from water by pass- 
ing steam through incandescent carbon. 

While natural gas and manufactured gas 
are alike in some respects they are widely 
different in others. Natural gas is largely 
a mixture of various chemical combina- 
tions of carbon and hydrogen; for example, 
methane, which is one part carbon and 
four parts hydrogen and ethane, which is 
two parts carbon and six parts hydrogen. 
Manufactured gas is largely hydrogen, car- 
bon monoxide, and some combinations of 
carbon and hydrogen. This difference is 
important to the user for most natural gases 
are not poisonous in the unburned state 
while manufactured gases are. In some 
natural gas districts where the supply is 
rapidly diminishing it has become necessary 
to supplement it by the addition of manu- 
factured gas. In these cases the resulting 
mixture will have the noxious character- 
istics of the manufactured gas and pre- 
caution should be used accordingly. 

Years ago, before electricity superseded 
gas for illumination in so many homes, 
the open yellow gas flame was a common 
sight. This, however, has almost disap- 
rs. and the gas-burning device of 
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Automatic water-heat- 
ers should always be 
connected to the flue 
or vented outdoors 


today uses the so-called blue 
flame. The principle of the 
blue flame is that some air is 
mixed with the gas before com- 
bustion takes place. This air is 
called primary air. The primary 
air alone is not intended to 
produce complete combustion, 
the remaining necessary air, 
called secondary air, being ob- 
tained at the place of combus- 
tion or, in other words, around 
the flame. 

Once in a while sellers of fuel- 
burning devices speak of their 
devices as being economical be- 
cause they burn “mainly air.” This is 
misleading because air does not burn. 
However, the oxygen in the air supports 
combustion and is essential in the burning 
of any fuel. If combustion is to be com- 
plete a very definite quantity of air—that 
is, the oxygen which constitutes about one- 
fifth of the air—is required for each unit of 
fuel'to be burned. The secret then of perfect 
combustion in a gas-burning device is to 
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sents careful engi- 
neering inspection 
and thorough and 
prolonged practical 
tests under actual 
home conditions. It 
will prove a guide 
in making purchases 
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have the proper proportion of air and gas. 

The Bunsen burner—named after the 
inventor—is a device which employs the 
principle of mixing some air with the gas 
before the point at which combustion takes 
place. In its simplest form it consists of an 
orifice or jet, through which the gas passes, 
enclosed in one end of a metal tube. In 
the same end of the tube there are holes 
which can be covered or uncovered by 





means of a movable “sleeve.” The gas, 
passing through the orifice at relatively 
high velocity takes in some air through the 
uncovered holes and thé mixture flows 
to the other end of the tube where it is 
ignited and burned. By turning the 
movable sleeve the amount of primary air 
can be adjusted at will. This simple device 
is duplicated, in essentially the same form, 
in practically all present-day gas-burners. 
The perfect Bunsen flame—and of 
course this applies to all flames operating 
on the same principle—has two distinct 
cones, the inner being greenish and the 
outer being blue but in many cases quite 
faint especially when viewed in a strong 
light. The correct flame is produced when 
the-gas and air are properly proportioned. 
Each of the many holes or ports in the gas- 
Tange top-stove or oven-burner should have 
a distinct cone-shaped flame showing the 
greenish-inner and blue-outer cones. If 
these cones are not distinct the burner 
needs adjusting. Usually the only adjust- 
ment necessary can be accomplished by 
means of the air shutter on the end of the 
burner near the gas-cock. This shutter 
regulates the amount of primary air. In 
some cases, however, the gas-jet or spud, 
as it is called, may have to be changed in 


The correct way to light a gas 
burner is, first, strike the match, 
then—but not till then—turn 
on the gas and apply the match 


size. While some spuds are adjustable 
others are not and may have to be re- 
placed. It is a good rule to have the 
_ adjustment of a burner made by some one 
who is familiar with gas-burning appli- 
-ances. When you purchase a gas device 
insist that it be adjusted after it is in- 
stalled in your home. Knowledge of 
what constitutes a proper flame will make 
it possible for you to tell whether or not 
the burners need attention. 

When properly adjusted a gas-burner 


Gas Appliances 


should fulfill certain conditions besides the 
formation of the blue and green cones. 
First, each flame cone should be complete 
to the gas-port, which is the opening in the 
burner where the gas is burned. Under 
certain improper conditions the flames 
tend to leave the ports. Second, the flame 
should extinguish quietly when the gas is 
turned off. If there is a noise or small ex- 
plosion the adjustment is incorrect. Third, 
on top-stove burners, when the gas is turned 
on full, the tips of the flames should only 
reach the bottom of a vessel placed on the 
grid. To have the flames licking the sides 
of the vessel is not only apt to cause poor 
combustion but is decidedly wasteful of 
gas. 

When a gas burner is properly adjusted 
the products of combustion, or in other 
words the chemical compounds that are 
formed due to the uniting of the gas with 
oxygen, are mainly carbon dioxide and 
water vapor—-both non-poisonous. Car- 
bon dioxide is a gas composed of one 
part of carbon and two parts oxygen and 
is tha usual result of burning any material 
containing carbon, such as coal, wood, 
charcoal, or kerosene. In fact carbon 


dioxide is a common product in many 
natural processes and, as almost every one 
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The pilot light is 
provided for your 
protection. Al- 
ways see that it is 
properly adjusted 
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knows, is even given off from the lungs in 
breathing.. While carbon dioxide is not 
poisonous it is a stable gas and does not 
give up its oxygen readily, so it will not act 
as a substitute for air in supporting com- 
bustion nor will it give to the lungs the 
oxygen so necessary to support life. This 
being the case it is obvious that if a flame, 
whether gas or for that matter any other 
fuel requiring oxygen, were burned long 
enough in a closed container it would go 
out because the oxygen would be used up 
in the process of combustion. It should 
also be obvious that no flame should be 
operated in tightly closed rooms because 
the removal of oxygen from the air would 
affect breathing. Of course, in the average 
house, thete is considerable air seepage 
through doors and windows so that there 
is an actual change of air taking place 
all the time. But in closed small rooms 
this change may not be adequate, so there 
should always be ventilation in any room 
in which a fire is burning. 

If any ordinary flame is burned without 
sufficient oxygen one of the products of 
combustion is apt to be carbon monoxide. 
This gas is composed of one part of carbon 
and one part of oxygen, and while the 
constituents are the same, except for the 










With a flexible gas-tube always 
turn off the gas at the pipe first 
and then the cock on the device. 
Use only the best grade of tubing 





relative quantities, as in car- 
bon dioxide, the properties of 
the two gases are very dif- 
ferent. Carbon monoxide 
is extremely poisonous. It 
is more dangerous, too, be- 
cause it is both colorless and 
odorless and so can not be 
detected by the senses. For- 
tunately, when carbon mon- 
oxide is being released from 
a gas (Continued on page 184) 
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Why the Institute 
no longer approves 
commercial outfits 
for this purpose 


By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


Advisor to Good Housekeeping Institute 


Goop HousEKEEPING Institute from 

housekeepers throughout the coun- 
try who have purchased small, crude 
strips of metal because magical claims as a 
silver cleaner had been made for them by 
the vender. The price paid was usually 
out of all proportion to the value of the 
bit of metal: fifty cents to one dollar for a 
strip of thin metal about three by four 
inches, roughly cut with metal shears. In 
addition, the approval of Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING Institute was claimed, sometimes 
for the so-called device, but more often 
for the method. Again, the results ob- 


A SERIES of complaints has reached 































With canning tongs remove the silver from the 


solution to a clean soap-suds in the dishpan 


tained did not continue to be so magical 
as the first demonstration led the purchaser 
to believe possible, and altogether she was 
decidedly dissatisfied with her purchase. 

Goop HousrEKEEPING Institute feels a 
binding obligation to protect you as pur- 
chaser against any possible misuse of Goop- 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute standards of ap- 
proval. To this end we have decided to 
discontinue approval of all electrolytic 
cleaning plates, because of the tendency to 
reduce the size and weight of the plates, 
and because of the extravagant claims 
made for the product. 

At the same time this method of cleaning 
silver has so many ad- 
vantages for the house- 
keeper that as a method 
it must always have the 
approval of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING _ Insti- 
tute, just as it carries 
the endorsement of the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its bulle- 
tin entitled, “A Study 
of the Electrolytic 
Method of Silver Clean- 
ing.” 

Possibly there are 
some housekeepers who 
do not understand just 
how the strip of metal 
operates and in what the 
cleaning process really 
consists. The process 











A final polish with a. silver- 
cleaning cloth gives a_ softer 
sheen. To the right are the 
necessary utensils and supplies 
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ALUMINUM 
PAN 


is an electro-chemical one, depending 
for its’ reactions upon the electrolytic 
power of the metal selected. It was 
probably a housekeeper who first dis- 
covered that the knife or spoon left in hot 
water in her aluminum kettle became 
cleaned of tarnish in a few moments. She 
did not understand the process, but tried 
it again only to learn that all her silver 
could be successfully cleaned by heating it 
in hot water in an aluminum kettle. Later 
it was discovered that the action was a bit 
more rapid if salt and soda were used in the 
water. Theonly drawback tothe process was 
the fact that the kettle had to bescoured each 
time, to free it from the tarnish that had 
been transferred by this electrolytic action 
from the silver to the kettle. The manu- 
factured discs and strips of metal obviated 
three-quarters of this scouring necessity, 
hence they became popular. So long as 
the size and weight of the metal strip was 
sufficient to warrant the sum asked for it, 
these designs of the manufacturer had a 
distinct advantage to the housekeeper and 
were popular for use in enamelware kettles. 


It is, therefore, only the small size and 


the exorbitant price of many of the strips 
offered to housekeepers that have influ- 
enced Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute to 


remove all of them from the list of approval. — 


Moreover, there is a substitute so simple 
that if you have not tried it, you will find 
it is a real solution to the problem. Buy 
a new aluminum pie plate and use it up- 
side down in an (Continued on page 210) 
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The soiled .or torn end 
of a shade may be trim- 
med off and the cut edge 
hemmed or reversed to 
the top as shown here 
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The Institute 


S HE industriously washes and pol- 
ishes each pane of glass until it 
gleams to his satisfaction, the phi- 

Josopher window cleaner in Galsworthy’s 
“Windows” tells of the regular attention 
this work of his demands. He might well 
have included window shades, for soiled, 
neglected shades are not consistent with 
shining windows! 

When putting the house in order for the 
winter months, the condition of the win- 
_ dow shades usually presents problems in 

cleaning, renovation or renewal, and in 
response to inquiries concerning these the 
Institute has been investigating and testing 
various methods of cleaning and care. 
Visits were made to manufacturers of 
shades and shade rollers and to shade 
cleaners, and the methods advised have 
been carefully tested as to effective results. 
It is quite evident that frequent 
dusting of shades makes any special 
cleaning less necessary, but to do 
this the shade must be taken down 
from the window. To avoid creas- 
ing the shade, roll it up as far as 
_ possible before. taking it from win- 
dow, using a step-ladder to reach 
the roller easily. Unroll carefully 
over a table and roll up slowly, 


The life of a window shade may 
often be prolonged by paint- 
ing with a flat oil paint 


Investigates their Care and Renovation 


dusting each side well as it is rolled. 
Replace on window and test to see if it 
rolls up and down properly. Manufac- 
turers of shade rollers advise against the 
use of a fork or any tool to tighten up the 
spring in the roller, when a shade rolls up 
too loosely. They consider it safer and 
just as effective simply to unroll the shade 
and roll it up again tightly and evenly. 

Any method of special cleaning will large- 
ly depend upon the type of shade to be 
cleaned, that is, painted or unpainted. 
The unpainted or Holland shades are 
translucent and the colored Hollands, now 
nearly all made of a cotton cloth, are dyed 
before the fabric is woven. The attractive 
surface finish of a good Holland shade, 
which is obtained by a process of pound- 
ing or “beetling’” and calendering, does 
not respond kindly to washing. An expert 
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cleaner who has made a business of clean- 
ing shades for over a quarter of a century 
recommends dry cleaning for these. A 
general soil does not, of course, show up 
readily on colored shades, but spots on these 
and on uncolored ones may often be re- 
moved with a grease solvent such as 
carbon tetrachloride. This expert uses 
art gum for cleaning all white and cream- 
colored shades. His method. is here 
illustrated. 

In recent years the use of painted or 
tinted shades has greatly increased. These 
are made of cotton cloth of varying degrees 
of fineness and weight. Many of the thin- 
ner, coarser grades are filled to give body to 
the shade and the fabric is painted on each 
side with a coat of flat oil paint. These 
shades are opaque but as they wear the 
filling may drop out here and there, forming 
holes, especially where the shade 
has been wrinkled in any way. We 
find that they do not wash success- 
fully as water tends to dislodge the 
filling. 

The unfilled shades are usually 
made of a finer and heavier quality 
of cambric and are also painted. 
They are more or less opaque. 
A special (Continued on page 128) 


For very soiled uncolored shades, 
cleaning with art gum is most 
effective and preferable to washing 





The Apostle of Pure Food 
Describes the Next Step in 


THE GOOD FOOD CAMPAIGN 
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Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


ECAUSE I occasionally have the 
B entrée to the most important room 
in the house, I happened to be in 

the kitchen of a well-to-do home 

not long ago just as the cook was taking 
the carrots off the stove. There was a 
quantity of excess colored water, equal in 
volume to the carrots, which was poured, 
in my presence, into the sink. On inquiry, 
I learned that it is not at all com- 
mon in this home to save any ex- 


the food is cooked it contains all the 
water-soluble materials that it did in the 
beginning. The only things lost are those 
portions of the structure of the food which 
became liquid under the high temperature, 
such as, particularly, the fats. Some of 
these materials may be lost, but they are 
not of so great importance as vitamins and 
minerals which are soluble in water. 


according to the opinion of competent 
observers, more poorly nourished than are 
the citizens of any other well-known coun- 
try. Foreigners, on coming into this 
country, are usually well-nourished and 
healthy. They and their children soon 
fall into the condition of our natives. 
Recent investigations under a committee 
appointed by the Public Health Association, 
showed that the principal fault of 
the American diet is the lack of 





cess water resulting from the boil- 
ing of vegetables. Neither is there 
any care exercised in boiling vege- 
tables to use an amount of water 
just sufficient for the purpose, so 
that when the boiling is completed 
the water is nearly all evaporated. 

In this respect I do not know 
that the home I was visiting differs 
from most homes. Our American 
methods of cookery are most 
wasteful and, together with the 
devitalizing of our cereal foods by 
the removal of a large part of the 
mineral elements, burden our tables 
with dishes hardly worth the eat- 
ing. The boiling of foods is the 
most objectionable method of 
which I am aware, simply because 
it extracts from them many of their 
most valuable elements. Usually 
these are then discarded with the 
excess water. This water should 
be saved, whenever possible, and 





Make Your Own Law 


The Pure Food Bill was the 
result of a twenty-five-year cam- 
paign waged by Dr. Wiley and 
others who believed foods should 
not be adulterated. Now Dr. 
Wiley declares that foods should 
not be robbed of their vital ele- 
ments, either in preparation or 
in cooking. Good food is as 
essential as pure food. The law 
assures pure food; in each one’s 
own kitchen is the place to make 
sure the food is good. Don’t 
cheat yourself and your children 


vitamins and minerals. All the vita- 
mins soluble in water are more or 
less deficient in our foods. The 
minerals which are most lacking are 
limeand phosphorus. These are the 
two minerals which are the most 
important inthenourishment of our ~ 
children and of our grown people as 
well. Inmy correspondence I have 
numerous inquiries of how lime, 
phosphorus, and vitamins may be 
secured in our foods. I will say that 
the conservation of the skins of 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals will 
do more, perhaps, than any other 
one thing to prevent the condition 
which now obtains. cae 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
lack of nutritious and wholesome 
elements in our foods is due largely 
to our false ideas of how foods 
should look and taste: The interest 
in the conservation of the bran of 
the cereals, perhaps, has been more 
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added to soups and such like. 
But care should be taken not to 
have any water remaining when the boil- 
ing process is finished. 

In the boiling of potatoes particularly 
it is an excellent practice not only to have 
all the water evaporated, but also to dry 
the potatoes for a time after the evapora- 
tion is complete. I do not claim that by 
this process all the soluble extracts from 
the water are recovered. Some of them 
attach themselves to the vegetables, while 
others are deposited on the bottom of the 
vessel. 

If this were a cooking lesson instead of 
a contribution to sanitary science, I would 
advise the abolition of boiling vegetables 
or other foods. It is quite easy to supply 
the vessel in which the boiling takes place 
with an inside addition, with a perforated 
bottom which permits the steam to come 
in contact with the contents of the inner 
vessel but not the water. The purpose for 
which the boiling is practiced, namely, 
the softening of the starch and cellulose 
interior of the vegetables, is just as well 
secured by steaming as by boiling. By the 
steaming process, moreover, there is no 
extraction of the soluble materials. When 


I have had the privilege of spending a 
considerable time in the rural regions 
of France and Germany. I have lived 
with the inhabitants in these localities 
and had the opportunity of becoming quite 
well acquainted with their methods of 
cooking. I found there a careful conserva- 
tion of the skins of vegetables particularly, 
and of fruits. I did not see any wasteful 
boiling process. When the skins of the 
vegetables were removed, as they were 
sometimes, they were deposited in the soup 
pot, which was always kept on the stove. 
Not a single peeling of potato or apple was 
ever thrown away, nor of any other fruit 
or vegetable. All were preserved and ex- 
tracted with water in the soup pot and 
were used in this product on the table. 

In our country there seems to be a pas- 
sion for peeling. All skins of fruits, vege- 
tables, and cereals are considered enemies 
of good cooking, and particular pains are 
taken to remove them as completely as 
possible from the finished foods. The 
result of all this is that, in some respects, 
our people, who have access to the most 
abundant food products in the world, are, 


= manifest than that of the waste due 
to boiling and pouring away the 

water in which the boiling has taken place. 
I have, in my own contributions to Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING, stressed very frequently 


the necessity of a proper balance in vita- 
mins and minerals of our foods. Some 
progress has been made in extending the 
use of whole ground, unbolted cereals. 
I wish now to add this injunction in regard 
to the waste of vital elements in boiling 
our foods, to the propaganda for the con- 
servation of the bran of cereals. 

An amusing incident occurred last 
Christmastide which showed the con- 
temptuous attitude of many of our people 
toward a propaganda of this kind. A box, 
neatly wrapped, came to me by parcels 
post from Cleveland. I untied the wrap- 
per and found inside the first box another 
box neatly wrapped. On opening this, 
another box was disclosed. Each of these 
boxes was neatly wrapped. Knowing the 
care with which jewels are transmitted, 
I felt certain that I would in the end find 
a stickpin or some similar article of jewelry 
for my Christmas gift. The fourth box 
contained the (Continued on page 277) 
(Dr. Wiley’s .Question-Box is on page 88) 
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the big dish of many a meal 
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a Ne wonder ~ when it contains 
392, different ingredients ! 


Nowadays soup is made more than a first dish of the meal. In 
thousands of homes, by thousands of people, it is often practically 
the whole meal—the main dish. 

The popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is astonishing — 
and it’s growing greater every day. People eat it not only asa 
hearty part of a hearty dinner. They also find it an ideal “big 


dish”’ for luncheon or supper. 
The delicious blend of fifteen selected vegetables, beef broth, E> 


choice cereals, herbs and seasoning. Often nothing appeals to you é we. -7) 
like this tempting soup. S 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


We're chefs who blend with utmost skill 
These tempting combinations. 
And in each Campbell's can we fill 


The favorite soup of nations! 
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Will the molten 


metal turn to 
tempered steel ? 


Bubbling in the crucible of your boy’s 


mind is a curious jumble of impressions. 
Every day, every hour adds new ideas. 
And he alone can select and test and 
weigh them. 


For a quarter of a century THE 


AMERICAN Boy has been helping boys 
like yours to make this vital selection— 


teaching them to know the worthy, 
and to welcome it—giving them under- 
standing to detect the unworthy, and 
the moral strength to reject it. 


In its thrilling stories, written by the 


foremost boys’ writers of the day, boys 


see the actual world they must face, 
and meet the kind of men from whom 
they will select their friends and as- 
sociates. 
struggle required to attain it; failure, 
and its causes. Instinctively they adinire 
the courage, honor and virility of the 


They see success, and the 


human men and boys who people the 


pages of THE AMERICAN Boy. And 
from admiration to emulation is but a 
short step, quickly and surely taken. 


From each story and article a lesson in 


life is learned, and added to the accumu- 
lated store of indelible impressions. 


The coupon below will bring your 


boy, or any other boy whom you wish 
to see get ahead, the beautifully illus- 
trated current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. You need not send any money. 
Watch how he dives into it and wades 


right through it. Read it yourself. A 


bill for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- 


scription, will be sent you later, unless 
you notify us to the contrary within 
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10 days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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eA Service for eMothers-To-Be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Every-day Little Things 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 

HAPPINESS CLUB: 

Summer is over. The older children 

are back in school, and you will settle down to 

the regular cold-weather schedule with your 
little year or eighteen-months-old child. 

There are so many really big things to re- 
member, everything that concerns the health 
of that baby is so very important, that I know 
you have studied innumerable books and maga- 
zine articles. This month we shall talk -of 
every-day little things. 

For example, all summer we have calmly 
accepted the sunshine. When it shines directly 
on the skin, it is a real “food” and a stimulus 
to the growing bones. Because in the winter 
we have less sun, and because the skin must be 
protected from the cold by more clothing, the 
body misses this stimulus. Sunlight strained 
through window glass will not answer the pur- 
pose. So be sure to give the baby the ad- 
vantage of what sunlight we have. This 
means planning the two daily out-door play- 
times with that in mind. 

Then give the foods that keep bones good 
and strong and straight. These are milk, green 
vegetables, whole-grain cereals and breads, yolk 
of egg, and cod-liver oil. I do not say that 
every baby during its second winter needs cod- 
liver oil, but I do say that every baby needs to 
have a health examination and medical advice 
about that one point. ‘ 

Winter brings a clothing problem: How 
much and what shall-he wear? It is better to 
keep the rooms cool, at 65° to 68° F., and put 
on sweaters when needed, than to bring up a 
child in an overheated, devitalizing atmos- 
phere. Watch the room temperature, have the 
windows open, then keep on enough clothing 
so that the hands and feet are warm, taking 
off extras before he perspires. 

The undershirt should have long sleeves and 
high neck. The proportion of wool in it will 
vary with your climate, but usually from one- 
half to three-quarters wool isenough. The best 
underwaist (as soon as he grows big enough to 
need one) is that approved by the American 
Posture League, called the “Rest-Right” 
Waist. This will hold up little drawers of can- 
ton flannel or other soft warm material. 

Over this is worn a comfortable romper. 
Part-wool stockings with soft-soled baby shoes 
or moccasins or sandals complete the necessary 
clothing—or certainly will serve as a starter. 

Sweaters, or Teddy-bear suits with leggings, 
can be added as the weather indicates. Let 
him have plenty of freedom for his arms and 
legs in play and exercise. 

It is, perhaps, about this time that you must 
“break” the bottle habit. Of course, if he has 
had milk from a cup from the seventh month 
and you have planned for the three meals a 





SEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
the contents. Always ask for “Series I. 
For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
come.” It will be sent to you promptly. 


day by the thirteenth month, there will be no 
trouble at all. Personally, I believe that no 
child was ever benefited by having a bottle to 
suck after the thirteenth month! The gums 
need the exercise of the other motions, chewing 
must be established as a habit, and he needs 
more of a variety of foods. Then, he is not now 
a baby, and continuing the bottle makes him 
one! Hide all the bottles or give them away, - 
and do not speak of them again. Bring all 
your ingenuity to bear upon serving three at= 
tractive meals and offering the milk in his own 
little mug and in custards, junket, or on the 
cereal. Do not be worried if, for a while, he 
takes less milk. It will even up later if you do 
not urge or use force, but suggest and set a 
good example. 

Another difficulty is in deciding whether he 
is old enough to tell you when he wishes to 
urinate. Itis hard to set an arbitrary age limit, 
but usually by nineteen months a child will go 
through the night dry and will begin to tell you 
in the daytime. For the next two or three 
months you will need to call upon your supply 
of patience! but this is the time to get the 
idea across to him and putting it off just makes 
it harder. 

Regularity still is the watchword. It is not 
always easy to plan meals on time, or to finish 
the housework so that the outdoor playtimes 
and the rest hour will come at the same time 
each day. Other things have a way of standing 
close before us, blotting out for the time all 
else. The other children, you will say, must 
have their wants attended to, must be ready 
for school, have stockings darned, etc., etc. 
I grant all that. But there is a way out if you 
lock for it. Talk it over with your husband, 
If men and wemen in business can straighten 
cut their intricate problems, they can put their 
two minds on this business of a home—the 
rights of the children for freedom, not repres- 
sion; the responsibilities and duties of father 
and mcther; the right of that mother to a rest 
time and to a playtime so that she can bring to 
husband and children a spirit of adventure in. 
the great game of living. Work it out! You 
can find the way. 

Oh, mothers! It is ourselves who must learn, 
who must grow in wisdom, for it is an over- — 
whelmingly big responsibility we have. 

As Maude Royden says, ‘‘The child is not 
yours, parents—he is his own; she is her own.” 
A real individual personality, who in this 
early developing period can be molded by us, 
by what we truly are and think and do, fully as 
much as by our sometimes’ patently artificial 
disciplining. ~ ei 


(Sofie Wlicare 


KQUALLY important is the second series of 

letters to cover “‘The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HovusrKreEprne, 11Q 
West aoth Street, New York City, New York ~ 
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“Schubert Playing for His Friends,”’ 
painted by Réhling. You and your friends 


























can hear his music beautifully played by 
great artists in your home. © P.G. 


With the best part of a good party always ready 


HERE was a time when a dinner 

party was not only formal; it was 
formidable. There was the uneasy pre- 
dinner moment of waiting when the 
guests sat and smiled at one another 
with strained politeness. 

Today,the Ampico takes all the strain 

out of entertaining, and leaves all the 
pleasure in. Instead of twenty minutes 
of frozen smiles, you may have, at the 
turn of a lever, as many minutes of 
real music. 
- All during dinner the Ampico will 
play for you—unobtrusively, flawlessly. 
In from the drawing-room will float 
bits of melodies from Madame Butterfly 
perhaps; or the haunting strains of 
Wagner's beautiful Lohengrin. 

If neighbors drop in for a dance after 
dinner — back go the rugs and up speaks 
the Ampico. Vincent Lopez, Adam 
Carroll, Henry Lange, J. Milton Del- 
camp or Ralph Reichenthal will play 
the irresistible dance music that has 
made them famous. 


What is the Ampico? 


First of all, the Ampico is a fine piano, 
with not a single change made in its 


construction. It can be had only with 
pianos bearing these names of enviable 
fame—names which for generations 
have stood for instruments of quality: 
Knabe, Chickering, Fischer, Marshall & 
Wendell, Haines Bros., Franklin, and in 
Canada the Willis also. Note that the 
Knabe and the Chickering are two of 
the four great pianos in general use on 
the American concert stage. 


But the Ampico is much more than 
a fine piano that must await the occa- 
sional coming of an artist before it can 
produce music. The Ampico brings— 
almost by magic it seems—the world’s 
greatest pianists to play for you. The 
artist himself may be thousands of miles 
away. But every phrase, every note is 
played on your Ampico just as if he 
were actually at the keyboard. 


The world’s treasury of music, ideally 
played, is yours to command through 
the Ampico. All the music you've 
always wanted to know is listed in the 
library of Ampico recordings. Noc- 
turnes, sonatas, hymns, ballads, even 
that little tune that has haunted you 
since last week’s musical comedy — you 
may choose from them all. 


A few of the hundreds of famous 
artists the Ampico brings to you 


Richard Buhlig - Jan Chiapusso - George 
Copeland - Reginald De Koven - Maurice 
Dumesnil - Katharine Goodson Phillip 
Gordon - Victor Herbert - Ethel Leginska 


Mischa Levitzki Josef Lhévinne Leo 
Ornstein Sergei Rachmaninoff Moriz 
Rosenthal Henry Souvaine And playing 
popular music: Adam Carroll J. Milton 
Delcamp Henry Lange - Vincent Lopez 


Exchange your piano for an Ampico 
Your present piano will entitle you to 
an allowance in buying an Ampico. If 
you desire, there are convenient terms of 
monthly payments. Foot-power models, 


$795. Electric models, $985 to $5000. 
With freight added. Uprightsand grands. 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear the Ampico at your club, in your 
neighbor’s living-room, or just as freely 
at the store of the nearest dealer who 
handles any of the pianos listed above. 

If you are not near a store where the 
Ampico is sold, or if you want to know 
more about the Ampico before hearing 
it, write to the address below. You will 
receive a booklet descriptive of the 
Ampico and information about where 
you may hear it. 


AMPICO 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION : 437 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 6 85 
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and in a few minutes buy beautiful in- 
= expensive gifts for your host of friends 
@ and relatives and say, “That's done.” 
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@ tiresome shopping. It is possible. Glance 
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No. 485 
Decorated Ash Tray 
and Snuffer, $1.00 


No, C 16 
Sunshine Days, 
a blotter calendar, 35¢ 


RUSICRAFT 
GIF 


Beautiful, Practical— 


Reasonable in Price 
Each 


one is contained in an attractive box, the 
cover of which carries the spirit of the 
time in verse. So let RUSTCRAFT gifts 
relieve you of the worry and trouble of 
shopping. 

We sell no goods at retail, Stationery 
stores, book and gift shops and depart- 
ment stores, no doubt the ones you patron- 
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ize, are ready to show you RUSTCRAFT 
gifts. Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rockies. 


Let the Free Booklets of Gift Suggestions 
help you too. 
—— VY eS ey ea RD See 


Rusrcrarr Pusrisners 
1003 Washington St., Boston 


Please send 


a me, without obligation on my 
part, the ir 


iteresting booklets of Gift Suggestions. 


Address 


(Dealers: Write for information about 
Rusteraft gifts.) 2 
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ISCOVERIES -4/ong Many Lines 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


E WELCOME new discoveries from our readers, and two 


dollars will be paid for each one accepted. 
you to keep a copy of all submitted discoveries. 


However, we ask 
In the future, no 


discoveries will be returned to the author, so kindly do not enclose 


stamps. 


and accepted discoveries will be acknowledged. 


Decisions will be made within thirty days of receipt, 


Address Good 


Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


To Make Ginger-Ale Jelly —I made some 
ginger-ale jelly one day and it was very good. 
Instead of using water, make it of ginger-ale. 
One bottle is enough, and when the jelly is 
served with whipped cream, it has just a little 
pleasing sting to it, but not enough for any one 
to guess how you made it. Mrs. E.M. A., Mass. 


A New Dressing for Salad—Have you ever 
tried using one or two tablespoonfuls of a 
bottled relish or sweet pickle relish to a cupful 
of cooked salad dressing? This makes a de- 
lightful dressing for head lettuce. 

Mrs. K. M.N., Ia. 


To Whiten Old Laces—I have found that a 
sure method of whitening crochet or laces that 
have become yellow from disuse is to place 
them in a thick neutral soap-suds that has 
been made rather bluer than for rinsing pur- 
poses. Boil for ten to fifteen minutes, rinse 
thoroughly, and hang in the sun to dry. 
Treated in this manner, babies’ tatted or 
crochet caps, that have been packed away, will 
be like new. Mrs. R.C.W., Ark. 


To Close a Door Quietly —I have found a 
successful way to prevent the sound of a clos- 
ing door when going from a sick room to an- 
other room. This is done by tying the end of 
a soft cloth to one side of a door knob, and 
bringing it around to tie at the other side. 

Mrs. H. J., Wash., D. C. 


When Making Cocoa—When cocoa is 
ready for the table, add four or five marsh- 
mallows, allow to stand a few moments, then 
beat with a Dover beater about a minute. You 
will find your cup of cocoa raised from the 
ranks of the commonplace. 

Mrs. F.C. S., Wash., D. C. 


For Polishing Piano and Talking- 
Machine—My black ebony piano and my 
cabinet talking-machine had a smeary, blue 
appearance. A newcomer from Germany, a 
furniture polisher, called and offered to clean 
them both. First, he asked for a pint of hot 
water, in which he measured two tablespoon- 
fuls of furniture polish—any good polish will 
do. This he stirred up well, then dusted the 
articles before beginning. He took a piece of 
old flannel and soaked it in the liquid. Then 
he squeezed it out partially and wiped down all 
one side of the talking-machine, and im- 
mediately polished with a dry cloth. He did 
each side separately, then the top, and after- 
ward the piano in the same way. I can truth- 
fully say the furniture looked as if fresh from 
the factory and at so little cost in materials 
or time. Mrs. A. N., N.Y. 


For Cleaning Nickel Plumbing and White 
Porcelain—Some months ago some one sug- 
gested placing a pile of paper napkins in the 
medicine cabinet to wipe nickel plumbing and 
white porcelain. I use sheets from the toilet 
roll as needed, thus conserving space, which 
is nearly always at a premium in the medicine 
cabinet. Mrs. E. E. C., Can. 


A Substitute for a Hot Water Bottle— 
The family hot water bottle had sprung a leak 


and one was needed in an emergency. I placed 
a copy of a magazine in the oven until thor- 
oughly heated, then wrapped it in soft flannel, 
and used it in place of a hot water bottle. It 
made a fine substitute, being light and pliable, 
and retained the heat for a long time. To heat 
quickly, open in a number of places, and roll 
some of the leaves to hold it open. 
Mrs. R. L. B., Ida: 


To Press Plaited Skirts—When pressing 
plaited skirts, I have found that by using glass- 
topped picture tacks to keep the plaits down, 
tacking the ends of the plaits to the ironing 
board as I go along, I can press smoothly, and 
there is no danger of the tacks catching on 
hands or material as ordinary pins do. 

Mrs. L. C2820} 


Save Your Paint Sticks—After I have fin- 
ished painting furniture or woodwork, I lay 
the stirring sticks out to dry, and save them. 
Then when I go to buy draperies or accessories 
to match, I have a sample that I can put in 
my hand-bag, and there is no risk of getting 
materials that do not harmonize. 

Mrs. L. C. F., 0. 


Hangers That Hold Dresses Fast —By 
wrapping ordinary rubber banas several times 
around the ends of my dress hangers, I have 
found a way to keep dresses and coats from 
slipping off. Mrs. L.C. F., O, 


Safety First and Last—To prevent baby 
from following on each short, but necessary 
trip made outdoors, such as hanging clothes on 
line, feeding chicks, etc., I placed a screw-eye 
and hook on the outside of the screen, the same 
as used inside. This is quickly latched, leaving 
baby “on the inside looking out,” while my 
errand is accomplished with the assurance that 
he will not tumble down steps before my return. 

Mrs. H. G., Okla. 


For the Children’s Clothes—Our little boy is 
quite enchanted with the three little hooks in 
the clothes closet low enough to be within his 
reach. This allows him to hang up his own 
little sweater and coat and teaches him to care 
for himself at an early age. Mrs. H. P. 0., Wash. 


When Using Cleaning Powder—When open- — 


ing a can of cleaning powder, instead of punch- 
ing all eight holes, I open only four; this enables 
me to sprinkle more lightly and a can goes 
almost twice as far. Mrs. H. P. O., Wash. 


A Wise Mother—My little boy never climbs 
all over my good chairs when he wants to look 


out of the windows, which are a little high. » 


I have given him his own footstool on which he 
can stand and climb around to his heart’s con- 
tent and look out of the window, or on the table, 
orin thesink when I am working there. Children 
must see and learn, but it isn’t necessary to 
sacrifice good furniture. Mrs. H. P. O., Wash. 


A New Flavor for Beefsteak—Beefsteak 
may be cooked with sliced green peppers in- 
stead of onions or mushrooms fora change. The 
piquant flavor of green peppers seems to trans- 
form an ordinary steak into an entirely different 
dish. Miss Q. A., Wash. 


The golden bar 
of TFels-Naptha 
has an added 
washing value 
that you cannot 
get in any other 
form, 

To save time, 
money, health, 
isn’t it worth- 
while to get this 
extra value? 








do \you pay lo gel clothes clean 2 


Do you pay money for clothes worn out in the wash? 
Do you pay for sparkling thorough cleanliness? Do you get it? 


Do you buy your laundry soap because of its washing value— 
its actual help to you? Or do you let other things tempt you? 


How do you tell the real washing value of a soap? Find out 
what it does after it is in the water with the clothes. How well 
does it take out dirt? Is it safe and gentle to clothes and you? 
How quickly—how easily—does it help you get your wash 


Real Naptha! Y tell really clean? 
* ou can te 
ed. ty the smell The golden bar of Fels-Naptha has an extra washing 


value that you cannot get in any other form. 





The soap in Fels-Naptha is unusually good. And more than 
that, you get the benefit of naptha—that safe, thorough cleanser 
that dry cleaners use on delicate things. 


A double cleanser—splendid soap and real naptha—safe, 
thorough, quick! 


Buy a bar of Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. Find out 
for yourself the unusual and many benefits of the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real naptha. Your 
clothes, your time, your strength, the health of your family, 








deserve it. 
The original and genuine naptha soap, To the millions of women who know—“Nothing can take 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy fs ” 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. the place of Fels Naptha. 


PROVE the economy of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ® hritcécinnie 


In using advertisements see page 6 87 
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Perpetuate 


Your 


Rock of Hges 
Oranite 


EMORIALS preserve 

for posterity the 
best things that men 
have felt and thought 
and done. 

It is your high privi- 
lege to select the monu- 
ment which will bear 
your family name. When 
you choose Rock of Ages 
granite for this purpose 
you are assured of im- 
perishable beauty and 
dignity. 

Rock of Agesis anatu- 
ral blue-gray granite 
which takes a brilliant 
polish. It is fine grained 
and flawless. 





Your monument is guaran- 
teed when accompanied by 
our Certificate of Perfection. ° 
Insist upon it when placing 
order with your local dealer. 
Thereis no substitute for Rock 
of Ages. 


Let us send you Booklet ‘‘H’’ 





BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM | 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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request. 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 


Harvey W. 


Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Very Few Of The Old 
Kind Left 


I recall your reference to 
ham that had had the rind 
and most of the fat re- 
moved. I have lived in sev- 
eral places from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and often 
have had that class of ham 
offered me. When I was a 
girl, we lived near one of 
the smaller packers in the 
middle states. The young 
people of the family told me 
about the ham from which 
the rind and most of the fat 
had been removed. The in- 
formation given was that 
the skin and fat were re- 
moved in order that they 
might be cured in a solu- 
tion and not by smoke. 
Since then I have always 
made sure that the hams I 
bought contained all the 


hide. Mrs. 4. M. M., Calif. 


D® WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’”’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,”’ 
“Increasing Weight,’ ‘“Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,’’ and ‘‘Hyper- 
acidity and Fermentation.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


guarding my child. What 
is the history of the test 
and your opinion of its ad- 
visability? 

Mrs. C. K., N.Y. 


I believe you are 
slightly in error regard- 
ing the purpose of the 
Schick test. The real 
purpose sought by the 
application of this test 
is to see whether or not 
the child is immune to 
diphtheria. The dis- 
coloration produced by 
the application of the 
Schick test is by very 
many physicians, prob- 
ably the majority there- 
of, regarded as evidence 
that the child is not 
immune. Parents and 


The good old-fashioned way of curing hams 
by hanging them in a smoke-house and burning 
hickory wood under them has almost passed 
into history, although it is still practiced ex- 
tensively in some parts of the -country— 
Virginia, Kentucky, Southern Indiana, and 
Ohio—but mostly for family use. ‘Smithfield 
ham” is the name usually given to it in Vir- 
ginia. It is undoubtedly the best ham in the 
world. I think the children of the packers 
were not well informed when they told you 
that the rind and fat were cut away in order to 
smoke the hams in a liquid. All hams now are 
smoked under high temperatures in concen- 
trated smoke and finished in a few hours. There 
is, nevertheless, a preparation known as liquid 
smoke which is undoubtedly sometimes applied 
in the liquid state, but not solely to the de- 
corticated hams. The real old-fashioned ham 
is rapidly on its way to join that most delicious 
product of the sugar-cane, the old-fashioned, 
pre-Civil War, New Orleans molasses. Peace 
be to their memories! 


I Hope It Is 


I read with great interest your article on butter, TI 
am enclosing herewith carton in which comes the but- 
ter I generally use. It says: ‘‘A-B Gilt Edge Butter 
churned from pure, sweet cream. Sole distributors 
M. Augenblick & Bro., Newark, N. J. Do you 
know anything of this particular brand of butter? 
Can the wrapper be so labeled and the butter be made 


of neutralized cream? Mrs. C. D.G., N. J. 


The label does not tell who makes the butter, 
but only who distributes it. This butter would 
be misbranded if made from sour cream, and 
particularly if made from so-called ‘“‘neutral- 
ized cream,” which is a euphonious method of 
saying the cream has been rejuvenated. The 
only person who could inform you correctly as 
to the nature of this butter is Mr. Augenblick. 
He could tell you in a moment. You can also 
tell, because butter made from sweet cream 
does not have any of the butyric flavor which 
characterizes butter made from sour or neutral- 
ized cream. Both the New Jersey and the 
United States food law would condemn this 
butter, if it were found to be manufactured 
from sour or neutralized cream. 


More Interest In Medical Subjects 


T am the mother of a perfectly healthy twenty-two 
months old baby boy, living in a town where every 
one is heatedly discussing the Schick test for the pre- 
vention of diphtheria. My physician is very much 
in favor of it. Some of our local doctors are very 
much against it. I do not want to be a faddict, 
neither do I want to feel that I have neglected safe- 


teachers, therefore, should take much greater 
care of such a child than would be necessary 
if the reaction did not take place. My judg- 
ment leads me to side with those physicians 
who think the Schick test is valuable. In ex- 
periments described in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association I learn that a large 
percentage of nurses and medical students 
in Chicago gave a positive Schick reaction. 
After all these people were treated with toxin- 
anti-toxin injections to render them immune 
from diphtheria, 75 percent gave a negative 
Schick reaction. The injection of toxin-anti- 
toxin, therefore, shows that those so treated 
give a higher percentage of immunity under 
the Schick reaction. It follows, therefore, that 
the Schick reaction is not wholly effective, but 
that it does point out those children who are 
most immune. The use of the Schick reaction 
should not in any way diminish the efforts of 
parents, teachers, and sanitarians to protect 
all children against exposure to diphtheria. 


Every One Should Be His Own Judge 


Kindly advise me what you think of the chiro- 
practic treatment and if you think it advisable, I 
have heard several people praise it very highly, but 
others claim it does not do any good at all. 


Miss L. P., Mich. 


Tam sorry you have asked me to advise you 
in regard to the value of chiropractic treat-. 
ments. The treatment of disease is no longer 
based on any kind of theory. The facts in re- 
gard to the human organism, the plan on which 
it is built, the laws controlling the action of its 
various organs, and the nature of the dis- 
abilities and accidents thereto, are all under- 
stood. The skill of a man making repairs is 
based first of all on his intimate knowledge of 
the nature of the machine. In addition to this, 
he must have had large skill and practice in 
making repairs. The newest contribution 
from the chiropractic source of knowledge is — 
the Neurocalometar. This wonderful instru- 
ment emanates from the fountain-head of 
chiropractic, the Palmer School of Davenport, 
Iowa. It is an instrument to measure nerve 
heat. This instrument is absolutely secret in 
its character. It can not be bought, but is 
only rented. You pay $2200, $1000 down 
and $10 a month for ten years. Evidently 
the ever-gullible public will pay these extor- 
tionate charges, and a hoax far outclassing in 
magnitude the oscilloclast of the late Dr. 
Abrams is ready to fill the vacancy left by 
that superb deception. 


NOW! Anyone can 
afford a Hoover. Pay 
only $6.25 down for 
machine and attach- 
ments complete and have 
yours delivered today! 





It beats rugs gel ntly; sweeps as no br yroom. can; and 


thor oughly air-cleans— Sa icall ly! rit ee anc i new 
quecrcutine tools dust, dustlessly. It keeps y ee 


home immac net; saves tim: e, str reng ngt pu he: eal th; 


Ber! ie ) oli ive ped to any Het me upc 1 pa ne 
of only $6.. 25 down! Your Aut eared oe yver 


D ea ler will explain our easy purc hase plan. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


he HOOVER 


It BEATS:-- as it Sweeps as st Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 89 
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Every Occasion 


Profitable 
New Business 


for Women 
at Home 


If you have any spare 
time in the evening or dur- 
ing the day, here is your 
opportunity to make real 
money at a fascinating new 
job in your own home! 
Fireside Industries — a 
wonderful national organi- 
zation for women, and men 
too—will show you how 
to establish a profitable 
Home Studio or Gift Shop 
by decorating such popular 
Art Novelties as candle- 
sticks, picture frames, art 
boxes, wall plaques, gaily 
painted wooden toys, cop- 
per and brass novelties, 
parchment lampshades, en- 
ameled lamp bases, hand- 
painted furniture, batik 
pillow tops, table runners, 
scarfs, and a box of other 
fascinating novelties. 


| SpareHours 
or Full Time 


According to the wonderful 


[including 
TOME A aNS KK: ..S]G SIV eee 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


TURKEY PARTY FROM GREECE: Elaine sent from Athens 
the plans for the Thanksgiving Dinner. What more charming in 
the cheery candlelight of a Thanksgiving table than a few tales - 
contrasting our own great, hearty, wealthy land with the enchanted 
small country of Mount Parnassus and the Vale of Tempe, and 
what more amusing than dinner-table talk that compares the 
pioneers of our own early history with the pioneers of early Greek 
history who sailed the blue seas in galleys as our ancestors sailed 
the green prairies in schooners. In decorations and suggestions 
for conversation, this ‘“Turkey Party From Greece,” adds a touch 
of Eastern contrast to the ruddy cheer of our own much loved 
Thanksgiving customs and lends a new interest to the dinner 
itself. Ten cents in stamps from Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 









lished highly 
successful Gift 
Shops. 











HALLOWE’EN IDEAS: The last minute for the “End Of The 
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Fela 


Batik is easy 
to do, and 
sells at q 
handsome 
profit, 












A corner of 
aroom makes 
an ideal ‘‘stu- 
dio” for the 
beginner. 












Peotle are 
always ready 
to buy tkese 
artistic novel- 
ties. 





Some women 
take up the 
work merely 
for pleasure. 
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method devised by our art 
director, Mr. Petit,anyone can 
learn how to do this work suc- 
cessfully. No previous experi- 
ence or special ability is re- 
quired. Fireside Industries 
teaches you exactly how todo 
the work and how to sellit ata 
real profit. A pair of candle- 
sticks, for instance, can easily 
be decorated in an hour, and 
should make a profit of at least 
$2foryou. The beauty of the 
job is that you can spend 
as much or as little*time on 
it as you want—an hour a 
day or eight hours if you 
wish. A complete outfit of 
materials is furnished free to 
every member. 


Earnings 
Assured 


No one who takes up this 
work seriously and with a 
real desire to make good can 
fail to make a profit at it. 
Hundreds are now happily 
engaged in this most delight- 
ful way of making money. 
Many women, on the other 
hand, are taking it up for the 
pure joy of artistic creation 
and for the sake of beautifying 
their homes at a mere fraction 
of what it costs to buy these 
same artistic decorations in 
the shops. 


FREE! 


New Book of Full 
Explanations! 


This new book tells just 
what this new work is, how it 
is successfully taught by mail, 
how earnings are assured, and 
why there is a demand for 
new members at once, 


Send No Money 


All it costs you to find out 
all about this wonderful 
organization is a 2c stamp. 
But you must be prompt 
because the membership is 
limited, This is a chance of a 
lifetime. Think of what an 
opportunity it is for youl 

hen sit right down and mail 
the coupon, 


Fireside Industries 
Adrian, Michigan 


PP ee ee 


World Hallowe’en Party!’ Every year thousands of requests for 
the Hallowe’en instructions pour in during the last day—don’t 
let yours be among these, but write now. They contain the end 
of the world with “every wizard from A to Izzard,” with every 
sort of combustion from shooting stars to Roman candles, and 
with magic fortunes and misfortunes that give every guest his 
destiny and give even the devil his due. These plans are so 
arranged that they can be used in a private home or for a school, 
church, or club social, and may be in connection with either a 





party or a dance. The complete instructions will be sent upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, Goop HoUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth St., New York City. 


A BRIDGE PARTY FROM ITALY: Elaine sent 
brighten the Bridge Afternoon with picturesque suggestions of 
coral boats from Capri and fishing boats from Genoa. 
decorations is a touch of brilliant Italian blue, and there are 
piquant Italian tales by which the hostess may vary the discus- 
sions over the cozy tea-table after the game is over. 

In addition to the more informal Italian suggestions, there are 
included instructions for the formal Bridge Afternoon, which has 
become as correct and unvarying as the etiquette of a wedding. 

The complete instructions for Bridge Parties both formal and 
informal, the correct and the unusual party, will be sent on receipt 
of ten cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 





CLUB SUGGESTIONS FROM ROME: Elaine sent from the 
Eternal City itself these ideas for the club hostess. Into the decora- 
tions for the refreshments, and into the topics for discussion, these 
suggestions introduce romantic bits of Roman history, recalling 
the inimitable colors of the Roman campagna so like the smoky 
shades of a Raphael fresco, suggesting the strange, passionate 
drama of Christianity and the fortitude of Roman Kings and the 
splendor of Roman Emperors. While these suggestions only touch 
upon subjects in the lightest vein they may awaken in the Club a 
more intimate interest in Roman history that will lead to its more 
serious Club study. The Club Suggestions will be sent upon the 
receipt of ten cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth St., New York City. 
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BIRTHDAY SUGGESTIONS: Though some folk have hearts and 
some are heartless, and even though some have heads and some 


haven’t, absolutely everybody has a birthday. And Elaine has 
planned a party for absolutely every one of them—for the tots and 
*teens and twenties, for the parents and grandparents, too. There 
are romps for the tots and romance for the twenties, with good 
sound sense for the serious ’teens in between, and there are ideas 
entertaining, and ideas cozy for the really grown-up birthdays, jolly 
hints for turning time backward if only for a day, and an excellent 
way to eat your cake and have it, too—both practical and fantastic 
ideas. The Birthday Suggestions for all ages will be sent on receipt 
of ten cents in stamps addressed to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 
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é PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
on the importance of caring for the skin 


“T HAVE been so much im- 

pressed by the way American 

women do not allow the effects of 

exposure to mar the smooth deli- 

cacy of their complexions. In- 

ag deed, their charming youthfulness is due 
largely to their clear, fresh, beautifully cared- 
for skins. Women everywhere can acquire 
the same perfection with the use of Pond’s 
Two Creams.” 





See but commanding; features of chiseled 
beauty; fine dark eyes; a skin as ivory-white as the 
roses that bloom in the gardens of her Italian villa. 


This is the Princesse Matchabelli. But add to the 
picture the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman 
with a name and title nine centuries old and the social 


entree to the sophisticated inner circles of Rome, Paris, 
London and New York. 


“Princesse,” I asked her, recently 
: bs , zs > aus 
American women have impressed you.” 


“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse Matcha- 
belli. “So fresh and young. Their skin — it is like satin. 
And that is because they are now doing what European 
women have done for years — caring for their skin with 
cold cream.” 


«ec 


tell me how 


, Then we discussed the method these lovely American 
women are following to keep their complexions so youth- 
ful — the simple use of just Two Creams — which to- 
gether provide the balanced care every normal skin re- 
quires. 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply Pona’s 
Cold Cream generously to the face and neck. Wipe it off 
with a soft cloth taking away the day’s accumulation of 
dust, dirt, and powder. Finish with a dash of cold 
water or a rub with a bit of ice. 


Before you powder, smooth over your newly cleansed face 

a delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It keeps your 
complexion fresh and protected for 
hours against any weather, gives it the 
softest, most exquisite finish imagin- 
able and holds your powder with vel- 
vety smoothness and surprisingly long. 
Begin for yourself this method which 
the beautiful women of the deau monde 
_ everywhere are following. Buy Pond’s 
Two Creams today. Soon you'll find a 
new radiance appearing in your skin, 
that very smoothness, that clear deli- 
cacy, that look of youth which the 
Princesse Matchabelli finds so charm- 
ing. The Pond’s Extract Company. 





SERA 


estes 





The beautiful Princesse Matchabelli praises Pond’s Two Creams 


THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE » THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT » MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. JULIA HOYT » MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE » MRS. CONDE NAST 


are among the other women of distinguished taste and 


high position who have expressed approval 
of Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 


FREE OF FER—Mailthis coupon and we will send 
you free tubes of these two creams and instructions 
Sor following Pond’s method of caring for the skin. 


Tue Ponn’s Exrracr Courkael Dept. L 
135 Hudson Street, New York 


: Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’ 8: 
: Cold and Vanishing Creams. 


Pond’s Two Creams, used by women er 
of the social world to keep their 
complexions exquisite 


i City... 
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Mengel 
Playthings 


vyustT 






MenceL Playthings thoroughly | 
satisfy the gleeful needs of Nursery- 
land. They are sturdily built to 
give months of happy, healthy play. 
Reinforced where the strains come 
with unsplitable Mengel Ply-Wood. | 
Yet they cost no more than fragile, 
quickly broken toys. There are 
many fascinating Mengel Play- 
things in addition to those shown | 
below. Ask for them at your toy 
store before you settle the children’s 
Christmas, | 





Hay Wagon 


A wagon with demount- 


able slatted sides. Fine 
to play with—it holds so 
many toys. Has Mengel 
Ply-Wood wheels that 


can’t scratch. 










Pedal-Byke 


Triple strength steering 
post. Safety guard to keep 
front wheel from turn- 
ing sharply and tipping 
over. 


Ski-Zip 


This kiddies’ slide is more 
fun than the old cellar | 
door! Sets up indoors or 
out. Sturdily made of 
unsplintering, straight- 


grained hard maple. 


THE MENGEL COMPANY | 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HEALTH and BGA Ce 


Importance of Breathing Deeply 
With the Proper Muga as 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


HE breath of life—how much it means to 
us and how little we know about it, most 
of us! Science has proved that we can live 
for weeks without food, but almost instant 
death results from lack of oxygen. Not one 
person in a hundred uses the entire lung area 
which Nature has supplied, and Nature gives 
us nothing in vain. We have so many lung 
cells because they are necessary to the preserva- 
tion of health, which results from pure blood 
circulating normally through the bedy. The 
object of deep breathing is to get sufficient 
oxygen into the blood and the waste gases out 
of it. The oxygenation of the blood is the 
most important of all bodily functions, for the 
elimination of poison is through the lungs. 
Each time you breathe freely and deeply, the 
venous blood, overloaded with debris, is changed 
by the lungs into pure red blood, as it is carried 
to the right side of the heart and lungs, returned 
to the left side, and converted into arterial 
blood. Insufficient breathing capacity means a 
flat chest, cramped lungs and heart, crowded 
digestive organs, and necessarily low vitality. 
As winter draws near deep breathing is 
especially important, as a large percentage of 
colds, catarrhal, and pulmonary troubles are 
due to improper, shallow breathing. If there 
is a tendency to throat and bronchial troubles 
you must practise breathing exercises which 
will give full use of all the air cells of the lungs. 
In correct breathing the muscles of the 
diaphragm are the most important, and after 
thorough control of these has been developed, 
diaphragmatic breathing will easily become a 
habit. It aids in overcoming stomach and 
intestinal troubles by stimulating the peri- 
staltic action, and if practised daily for a few 
weeks will overcome many so-called cases of 
chronic indigestion. 
To strengthen the lungs, and to ward off 


| colds, catarrhal, bronchial, and pulmonary 


troubles, the entire thorax (which contains the 
lungs) must be expanded and the ribs brought 
into full play. Just scan the following list of 


wrong ways to breathe and see how many of 
them you have made habitual. 

1. Mouth-breathing with dropped jaw. 

2. Shallow breathing where only the im- 

mediate top of the lungs is used. 

3. Abdominal breathing, which throws the 

work on abdominal muscles. 

If you have contracted any or all of the above 
habits make it a part of your daily duties to 
learn to breathe correctly, knowing that by so 
doing, you will tone up frazzled nerves, improve 
the circulation, and make the lungs stronger 
and the complexion clearer. It is highly im- 
portant that the air passages of the nose, ear, - 
and throat be kept open and used to their full- 
est capacity all the time. The correct way to 
breathe is with lips closed, head level, and the 
air drawn in slowly through the nostrils. As 
you inhale, expand as fully as possible the 
diaphragm, rib-cage and thorax. Inhale on 
five counts, hold for five counts, and exhale on 
five counts, making it a strong but rhythmical 
movement. Repeat five to ten times. If there 
is a tendency to catarrhal trouble, special care 
should be given the nasal passages. Often a 
spray of tepid water, slightly salted, will be 
found invaluable if used both night and morn- 
ing for the nose and throat. 

The following are two good general breathing 
exercises: 1. Stand erect, body inclined for- 
ward from the hips, weight on balls of feet. 
Inhale deeply; raise arms, palms upward, at the 
sides until level with shoulders. Now hold the 
breath and bend forearms inward toward body, 
elevating the elbows as high as youcan. Raise 
up on balls of feet and tap chest all over, lightly, 
but firmly, with tips of fingers. Then exhale. 

2. Stand with chest sunken and place hands 
upon it about the middle, concentrating the 
thoughts on that point. Inhale vigorously, 
lifting chest high by contracting muscles of the 
back and stretching the abdominal and side 
trunk muscles upward. Hold this position a 
moment before exhaling and relaxing. Repeat 
both these exercises from five to ten times. 


“Prevent “SS A 
that milk colic 


OST colic comes from the 
failure of baby’s stomach 

to digest cow’s milk. The hard 
curds must be broken up before 


they canbeassimilated by a baby. - 


Science shows that one of the 
surest, simplest ways to accomplish 
this is by the addition of Knox 
Gelatine—the plain, unflavored, un- 
sweetened gelatine—which makes 
cow’s milk a practically perfect food 
and enables the baby to derive from 
it 23% more nourishment. Here is 
the prescribed method of “gelatine- 
izing” milk at home: 


Soak for ten minutes one level table- 
spoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatinein 
% cup of cold milk taken from the 
baby’s formula; cover while soaking ; 


then place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until gelatineis fully dissolved; 
add this dissolved gelatine to the quart 
of cold milk or regular formula. 





., _ Keeping the Family Well 
The thoughtful mother will find 
many ways each day to increase the 
health value of the meals she serves 
by the addition of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine to the menu. It will help 
digest other foods. For a better un- 
derstanding of the newly-discov- 
ered properties of gelatine we sug- 
gest that you send 4c in stamps for 
a most informative book on “The 
Health Value of Gelatine.” Address: 


Health Department 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


- KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health’’ 





Sa 


30-1 


Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 

Granulated Gelatine, but the*‘ Acidulated”’ has 

an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
: but not mixed with gelatine. 





Authorities Discover 
Great Health Value 
in Gelatine 


scientific research discovered gelatine to be 
an enormously valuable food—first because of 


acts as a material aid to digestion of the foods 


eggs, fresh fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, etc. 
Further, because gelatine contains an abun- 
dance of nature’s protein element, Lysine, which 
promotes healthy growth and strength in chil- 
dren, it is an indispensable food, particularly 
in families where there are children. 


A Hundred Different Desserts 


parent jellies there are an infinite number of 
gelatine whips, sponges, creams, and custards, 
in which by combining fruit juices and stiffly 
beaten egg whites or whipped cream with plain 
granulated gelatine, all the vitamines so essen- 
tial to health can be introduced in an endless 
variety of different fruit desserts. 

There are the chilled desserts, made with 
milk and eggs and chilled to resemble molded 
ice creams. There are the Bombs, as they are 
called—the favorite Italian gelatine dishes— 
made by lining a mold with a gelatine cream 
and filling the center with a contrasting flavor 
or with whipped cream. 

There are the moussés and parfaits which 
cost us so much per portion in the big hotels, 
and yet are so easy to make at home by just 
filling a mold with the desired gelatine mixture 
and letting it cool. And last but not least, there 
are the sherbets and ice creams which have 
more body and smoother texture, when we 


add a little gelatine to them. 

For the average housekeeper the most inter- 
esting of all these dishes are those which are 
easiest to prepare at home—and which are the 
most economical. These are the dishesin which 
canned or dried fruits may be used—that bit of 
left-over rice, day before yesterday’s cake, or 
the yolks of the eggs not used for Angel Food, 
each and all put to good use. Here are a few 
recipes to illustrate these points— 





Peach Sponge 
Made with Canned Fruit 
}4envelope KnoxSparkling Gelatine 14 cup sugar 
14 cup cold water 144 cups eanned peaches 
Whites of 2 eggs i cup canned peach juice 
Few grains salt 1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve in hot peach juice. Add peaches, cut in 
halves, sugar, and lemon juice. When mixture 
begins to set, add whites of eggs, beaten until 
stiff. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Garnish with whipped cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla, and chopped 
peaches. Other canned fruits may be substi- 
tuted for the peaches or dried fruits— apricots 
or prunes may be used. 


Perfection Salad 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
¥% cup cold water 

14 cup mild vinegar 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

2 cups boiling water 

V3 cup sugar 

1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cup cabbage finely shredded 

2 cups celery cut in small pieces 

2 pimentoes cut in small pieces 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Add 
vinegar, lemon juice, boiling water, sugar, and 
salt. Strain, and when mixture begins to stiffen, 
add remaining ingredients. Turn into mold, 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove to 
bed of lettuce or endive. Garnish with mayon- 
naise dressing, or cut in cubes, and serve in 
cases made of red or green peppers or turn into 
molds lined with canned pimentoes. A delicious 
| accompaniment to cold sliced chicken or veal. 
Advertisement 





N THE interest of better health, extended 


its value in infant feeding—second because it | 


with which it may be combined—such as milk, | 


Take desserts for instance. Besides the trans- | 


follow the example of the big hotel chefs and 





A new dessert is 
an Event 


OMING at the end of the 

meal—it must be inviting 

to the eye, delicious to the taste; 

it must leave you with a feeling 
of having dined well. 


Desserts made from Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine are delight- 
fully varied in appearance and 
flavor. This pure, unflavored 
gelatine is not only an ideal 
background for delicious 
dishes, but is itself a food of 
the most important sort. 


Rice Raisin Cream 


Ye envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
leup raisins 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
lcup cooked rice 34 cup hot fruit juice 
%4 cup cream, whipped 4% cup sugar 
4% cup cold water Few grains salt 


Chop raisins rather coarsely and pour 
over them the fruit juice, orange, 
pineapple, cherry, or strawberry, 
(fresh or canned). Let stand 4% hour. 
Soften the gelatine in cold water; 
dissolve by standing cup in hot water. 
Add sugar; stirin rice and fruit mix- 
ture. Cool, and fold in the whipped 
cream. Turn into wet mold and chill. 
Serve with whipped cream or a fruit 
sauce. 


FREE Recipe Books 


Mrs. Knox’s book of tested recipes 
for the most delicious dishes, will be 
sent you, free, on receipt of 4c for 
postage, and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“*The Highest Quality for Health’’ 
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Bothpackagescontain the same plain Sparkling 

Granulated Gelatine, but the‘‘ Acidulated’’ has 

an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
but not mixed with the gelatine. 
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Don’t trust your own 

opinion or the child’s be- 
‘ lief that he “‘sees all right.” 
Have his eyes examined. 
Defects easily corrected 
now may result in impaired 
vision throughout life 





"PHOTOGRAPH BY 
H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Your Children’s Kyes 


A Timely Warning about their Care by an Eyesight Specialist 


By Haery. 5. Rey n older oe 


OST of us nowadays are well informed 
about the condition of our children’s 
tonsils, whether they have properly 

developed arches, and whether their vitamin 
intake is according to the latest authority on 
the subject. These matters are very important, 
but after all we are inconsistent if, while thus 
focusing our attention, we are allowing the 
child to grow up with two-thirds, three- 
quarters, or even nine-tenths of normal vision 
if it can be corrected. Surely we can not re- 
gard him as a one-hundred-percent individual. 

I can not too strongly emphasize the fact 
that it is a matter of the greatest importance 
that the existence of eye defects should be 
recognized very early in life in order to enhance 
the value of that knowledge. 

“J remember that when I was a boy I used 
to get ‘lickings’ from the teacher for not seeing. 
I used to sneak up to look at the board.” 

It was only yesterday that a man volun- 
teered this remark tome. [had just completed 
an examination of his eyes and had found a 
marked difference between them: the right, 
without corrective glasses, having a vision of 
two-sevenths normal, and the left having 
ability barely to count one’s outspread fingers 


at a distance of a few feet. With corrective 
glasses the’ right had a vision of two-thirds, 
while that of the left was two-tenths. The 
vision of the left eve is practically useless 


except for the perception of large moving 
objects. 

Owing to an original marked dissimilarity 
in the structure of the two eyes they could 
never work together in harmony without 
glasses, so the left one gave up the struggle 
years and years ago when the owner was a 
little boy, and the right one has bravely carried 
on the burden to the best of its ability. 

94 


Medically, there is nothing very unusual 
about this case. However, it does illustrate an 
important point: if this man were now starting 
life as a little boy and happened to reside in 
one of the twenty states of our Union which 
require a routine examination of the eyes of all 
school children, his defect would doubtless be 
discovered early enough in life to preserve 
good vision in one eye at least; if the defect 
could have been discovered and rectified pre- 
vious to five years of age, in all probability good 
vision would have been preserved in both 
eyes. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance that 
visual defects shall be discovered very early in 
childhood, in order that progressive deteriora- 
tion may not occur. It not infrequently happens 
that the better of two eyes assumes practically 
all the responsibility which properly belongs to 
both, the more defective eye being relegated to 
functional oblivion. 

As a matter of fact, inability to see well with 
one or both eyes is often the result of actual 
disease which may or may not be curable. 
However, in a large proportion of instances it is 
simply the result of a “refractive error” due to 
an abnormality in the formation of the eye, or 
of some of its component parts, which could 
be remedied if treated early enough. 

Just think of what tremendous importance 
our eyes are to us! Educators consider that 
children receive more than eighty-five percent 
of their knowledge through the medium of their 
eyes. Light rays act upon physical bodies 
(1.e., visible objects) which to various degrees 
absorb and reflect this radiant energy. As a 
result of the reaction of these light rays within 
the eye we receive within our consciousness an 
interpretation of form and color, almost our 
entire conception of the external world. 


It has been estimated that out of over twenty 
millions of school children in the United States 
approximately twenty-five percent have defec- 
tive vision, sufficient to impair their progress. 

Does your child fall within the defective 
group? 

Do you actually know? 

‘You may answer, “I know that he is all right” 
because he doesn’t have any difficulty in 
seeing.” Y 

I have examined plenty of people who have 
reached adult life contented with the assump- 
tion that they could “see all right,” but when 
examined for the first time—say for admission 
to industrial employment—have been found 
to have marked visual defects in one or both 
eyes. It is an interesting fact, now well es- 
tablished, that fully fifty-two percent of indus- 
trial employees have defective vision. In many 
instances this condition could have been 
averted by early examination and treatment. 

Even the ability to “see all right” (I repeat 
this phrase because I hear it so frequently) is 
not necessarily a true criterion of existing con- 
ditions. Many people, especially when young, 
strong, and vigorous, can, even with marked 
refractive error, see one hundred percent for a 
limited duration of time by the exertion of 
abnormal effort on the part of the ciliary 
muscle of the eye to obtain the proper focus. 
The oft-repeated exertion of this effort results 
in eyestrain and frequently in deterioration 
into more and more refractive error. If treated 
early in life this condition might have been 
improved. 

Your child’s eyes should not be regarded as 
separate from the rest of his body, but as an 
integral part of greatest importance to his 
future prospects. You should not guess that 
he can “see all (Continued on page 130) 
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With children in your home, there certainly should be 
Kodak pictures in your album. And the time will come 
when you’ll never forgive yourself if the chance slips by. 


Get a Kodak to-day. You'll be making good pictures 


with it to-morrow. 


“At Home with the Kodak’’—an interesting 
free booklet from your dealer or from us, 
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Keep your tecth always.white and shining with Pebeco 


Dry Mouths 


encourage tooth decay 


To keep your teeth safe you must _ 
keep your mouth glands working 


HE mouth glands of 
practically everyone 
today are greatly weakened. 
Weswallow our soft, cooked 
foods before they can excite 


women are using this new 
tooth paste. With Pebeco, 
the mouth glands begin to 
flow normally —overcoming 
all dryness — revitalizing 


a normal flow of saliva. your whole mouth — 
From sheer lack of exercise, and neutralizing the 
the mouth glands dry up. acids of decay as fast 
The instant these glands as they form. 

stop pouring out their alka- As you continue to 
line fluids, the acids that use Pebecoyourmouth 
cause tooth decay begin to becomes more and 
collect in your mouth! more normal. Your 
mouth stays moist 
and your teeth stay 
is not enough clean. 










Ordinary brushing 


Brushing your teeth in the % 
ordinary way is notenough. Start today to conquer 


es . ; . aya dry mouth and tooth 
Five minutes after you hang deckwraSendigticee 


up your toothbrush the trial tube of Pebeco. 
acids are forming again. Made only by Lehn 


7 ; & Fink, Inc. At all 
You must help the mouth dmiogists\) Canadéan 
glands to do their work of Agents: Harold F. 

oe Ritchie & Company,, 
protecting the teeth. Eade to MeCeuen 

That is why both menand Toronto, Ontario. 


Steichen 





Free Offer! Send coupon for 


> Sree generous tube 





Leun & Fink, Inc., Dept. C-8 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. 







Send me free your new large sized 
sample tube of Pebeco. 
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The Shared Life 


(Continued from page 29) 


toward humanity as a mass—contributed to 
worthy charities, helped starving children 
overseas—but she hadn’t the habit of small, 
gracious kindnesses toward the individual 


| right at hand. She was blunt, abrupt; she said 


things that sounded rude when she meant only 
to be truthful. “Thank you” didn’t come 
automatically to her lips; she had to think to 
say it, and she didn’t always think quickly 
enough. She went from position to position, 
always doing acceptably the work for which 
she had been specially trained, but always 
losing out in the end. At last she began to see 
the light, and she could only exclaim, 

“Oh, if I had only been brought up dif- 
ferently!”’ 

We have made subject for special ridicule 
women we call “social climbers’: but we have 
not paid much attention to the story written 
on the other side of the shield—the story of 
families upon families where the parents do 
their duty as they see it, educating their chil- 
dren in books, but never paying the least 
attention to their education for right human 
contacts. Preparing them for the technique 
of a definite money-making vocation, but never 
seeing the need, in the world of business as 


| elsewhere, for social technique. Oblivious of 


the fact that the human clement is now recog- 
nized, from highest to lowest, as necessary not 
only for success, but for continued existence. 
Such parents give small consideration to the 
place their children occupy in the community; 
to the friendships they are forming—or not 
forming; to the possible source in due season 
for husbands for daughters, or wives for sons. 
Taking all this side of life for granted, leaving 
the most fateful events in human experience 
wholly to chance. When we scorn, we should 
make sure we are not lumping with the whole, 
something from which we might well take a 
lesson. 


PERHAPS nothing in the entire gamut of 

human experience can lay so sure a foun- 
dation for life-failure, and bring such poignant 
suffering at the time, as this thing of growing 
up with only the privilege of looking on at life’s 


| social side: looking on and seeing other young 
| people laughing and playing, jesting and mak-: 


ing merry—having all youth’s natural overflow 
and effervescence. Often it begins in earliest 
school days, as it seemed about to begin with 
little Susy: the child is timid, shrinking, per- 
haps unattractively dressed; maybe there is no 
one at home to help her over the first difficul- 


| ties. She begins by looking on at the school 


game. Later, at her schoolmates as they run 
happily with their rackets to tennis courts. 
A wistful little shadow-shape, she moves 
through the youth of her days, looking on, al- 


| ways looking on. But hoping—always hoping. 


Things will be different some day, so she 
dreams. Once it almost happens—she is al- 
most asked to a party! One of the girls tells 
her she is going to be asked. She dreams of it - 
for days; wonders if mother could fix up her last 
summer’s organdy to look like a party dress. 
She wants to tell mother about it, ask her how | 
she should reply if a boy should invite her. But 


| she has never talked with mother of these 


things; she feels embarrassed. She can’t, some 


| way, approach mother on the subject—and 


yet, what do you say when a boy asks you toa » 
party? . . . She wasn’t invited, after all. It 
was all a mistake. Bitterness creeps in. There 
are tears, ’way in the night, hidden from every- 
one—hard, racking sobs. 

But she begins to hope again. Things will 
be different once she is through school and 
earning her own money. She will have pretty 
dresses then, and boy friends—and she'll go 
{CO PAEUeS I sas 

She is graduated. She is alone, now, with 
her time; maybe she accepts a position in a 
school-room or office—but there’s emptiness. 
She hasn’t made any lasting school ties. She 
is out of everything. In the evenings, her work 


_ edging at bottom. 


Step-In and Vest 


The Step-In is tailored with liberal full- 
ness. Elastic waistband and dainty picot 


Four colors—white, 
flesh, honeydew and orchid. 

Vests may be had in five colors, adding 
black to those of the Step-In. 


Sweater and Skirt 


This sweater is in the fashionable flat 
colors—black, blue, tan, gray, brown, or- 
chid, honeydew and white. 

his skirt is made in the same range of 
colors, adding flesh. When Skirt and 
Sweater are ordered at same time, colors 
can be matched. 





Nightgown 
Made of the same rich, lustrous fabric 
used for Olovnit lingerie. A luxury that 
becomes an economy through our direct- 
to-you method of selling. Four colors: 
white, flesh, orchid and honeydew. 


From Mill to Wearer - 
At 0s li Price ! 


The illustrations above show only 
a few of the many beautiful 
Shaughnessy Olovnit Garments which 
can be purchased from our represen- 


tatives in the privacy of your own 


home. 


Vests, skirts, bloomers, step-ins, 
princess slips, etc., made in a full range 


of colors in most beautiful shades. 


Se aa 


Special tailored seams to insure fine 
appearance and long wear. 


ae 


ushnessy 





Every authorized Shaugh- 
nessy representative wears this 
button. Insist on seeing it. 

We can place a limited 
number of cultured women as 
field representatives. If in- 
terested, please write us fully. 


Shaughnessy Olovnit is guaranteed 
to you and can be obtained only 
thru our courteous and carefully 
selected representatives. 


If you are interested in full de- 
scriptions and illustrations of our 
complete line of lingerie, sweaters 
and skirts, fill in the attached cou- 
pon and send it to us today. 


r To SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 


You may furnish me with description of exclusive, eco- 


y nomical SHAUGHNESSY OLOVNIT garments. 


In using advertisements see page 6 97 


The Shared Life 


done, she is restless. Mother says, “Get a book 
and read.” But she is weary of books. Or | 
mother says, ‘‘Go hear a good lecture.” But - 
she is sick of lectures, her brain cells are ex- 
hausted, and all the other unused life-cells are | 
clamoring for use. A book can’t satisfy; a ~ 
lecture can’t satisfy. She wants LIF E—her * 
own life. 

Her salary increases: she has pretty clothes 
now. She makes some acquaintances. She is 
invited to a party. She goes, dreading it, not 
sure she is wearing the right thing, not sure 
how she should conduct herself. The other 
suests chat easily, refer to old-time school 
gatherings, parties and picnics. But she doesn’t 
follow the references. No, she was not there, 
that time they had the “calico” party. No, 
she wasn’t on the school picnic when the boat 
stranded. She has no memories of shared joys 
and adventures. She begins to feel once more *‘ 
out of things, self-conscious, constrained. She 
doesn’t know any social “stunt; she doesn’t 
play games, doesn’t talk freely unless on some 
serious subject she has studied. She goes home 
and once more cries herself to sleep . . . 

She is not invited again, for she didn’t con- 
tribute anything to the evening’s pleasure. 
Hostesses, however kindly disposed, have a re- 
sponsibility: the party must bea success. That 
stiff, silent, shut-in girl eating gingerly at her 
courses, unable to engage that rather reticent 
man beside her in conversation, no, it will never 
do to ask her again. She will put him beside 
Betty Bates, next time—Betty, who comes gaily 
in, tinkling her joy notes and making every one 
thaw out. Yes, she will try him again, but not 
that prim little Sally Jones. Well, it won’t do 
to leave Sally out altogether. She’ll put her on 
a committee to see to something or other about 
the club or the church or something. Let her 
work. Sally is a fine worker and as good a girl 
as ever lived. And so poor Sally never gets 
her training ground . . 

Is the hostess selfish? Not altogether. The 
time for Sally to have been made into a desir- 
able guest and the way paved for her inevitable 
invitation was back there in her mother’s 
home when she was growing up. That is 
where the selfishness lies—if any: in the closed 
door, the closed mind, the purblindness. Many 
a mother is not herself social: she has had a 
bringing up similar to Sally’s, the social side 
ignored. And many a mother is not in the 
least blind to the importance of the social 
hahit, but she thinks her house is not “fit for 
company.” She is a thorough convert to the 
value of things. Nothing can shake her con- 
viction that on Furnishings depends her social 
redemption. 





UT there are mothers who refuse to fail for 

any reason whatever. I know a mother of 
this kind: of a retiring nature herself, her fam-- 
ily supplied all the social life she craved. But 
her daughter was social. And pretty. And 
they were in limited circumstances. Well, 
Nelly’s mother began when the child was quite 
small, holding her to regular piano practise. 
Nelly had no special gift and very little voice. 
But her mother wanted to provide her with 
something to contribute—as she might put a 
penny in her hand for the collection box—as 
well as with an outlet for expression. When 
she went to school, her mother saw that she 
had the necessary items for all appearances— 
inexpensive, simple things, but the right things: 
a gym suit, a party frock, outing togs. She 
encouraged her to play tennis, basketball— 
and above all, to bring her friends home with 
her from school. The home was plain to 
severity, but always there would be a freshly- 
made cake in the cupboard, a plate of extra: 
good cookies, a tray of cream puffs, some. 
simple thing that school girls adore, and that 
again provided Nelly with something to con- 
tribute, something to make up for other lacks. _ 
Always the mother was with them in mind _ 
and sympathy, ready to listen, ready to sug- 
gest—and perhaps youth craves nothing else <@ 
quite so intensely. J 
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YOUNG mother usually reads at least 
-one approved book on child feeding. 
In that book orange juice is advocated, 
with the baby’s regular milk, as a daily 
food. 

If she could read a hundred such books 
she would find the same advice—“‘fruit 
juice (usually orange juice) and milk.” 
Likewise, in getting the opinion of phy- 
sicians—not one but a hundred, in nine 
cases out of ten, would recommend these 
aids to proper development and growth in 
the child that she is rearing. 


-It has been the same for years, for 
Science long ago established the facts as 
td the value of these two foods for chil- 
dren. 

“In milk are necessary solids. Bone-and- 
muscle building properties, energizing nu- 
triment, vitamines and minerals. Milk is 
the practically perfect food. 


But often orange juice must supplement 
the milk (especially when milk is pasteur- 
ized) to reinforce or regain the essential 
‘Vitamine C” for which orange juice is 
famous. 









Then there are the body-regulating salts 
and acids of the orange to aid digestion 
and elimination—all-important to the little 
baby in starting him toward vigorous 
manhood. 


Practically the entire medical profes- 
sion, including pediatricians (baby spe- 
cialists), and all expert dietitians in chil- 
dren’s hospitals will agree to this. 


It is common practice, brought about by 
tens of thousands of responses from the 
little folk themselves. 


So “orange juice and milk” is almost a 
rule in feeding modern babies. 


But there are, of course, exceptions by 
which every rule is proved. 


In all unusual cases a physician should 
prescribe a special diet. He may change 
the milk or modify it, eliminate the orange 
juice or increase the amount. 

In every case where a child’s food has 


disagreed for long a doctor should be 
called. 





“This, and Milk” 


the Baby Specialists’ Advice 


The point is that orange juice is of 
great value to nine babies in ten, includ- 
ing those only a few weeks old. 


Some who are not progressing well may 
be lacking this one thing in food. In this 
case, too, the doctor is required. It is bet- 
ter to be right at first than after harm is 
done, for proper starts are paramount 
with children. And nutrition is a main 
concern. 


We endeavor in these pages to make 
only statements that authorities will verify. 


If this page has given you what seems 
to be a good suggestion, show it to your 
family physician and let him be the judge. 


To mothers who would like additional 
information, which has been very care- 
fully collected and prepared, we will send 
our little book, “Feeding the Child for 
Health.” It contains height and weight 
tables, feeding schedules and other use- 
ful information. We charge nothing for 
it. Simply mail coupon below. 


California Sunkist Oranges 


Uniformly Good 





California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Dept. 311, Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me free copy of your book, 
“Feeding the Child for Health.” 
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_Coconut 


Meringue 


Coconut Pie 


Me 


» 


i 


Try these new pie recipes 


COCONUT PIE 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style 
—1 pint milk, 3 eggs, 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 2 tablespoons flour, 4 teaspoon 
vanilla, pinch of salt. 


Beat yolks of eggs, add sugar and beat 
until light. Stir into boiling milk and 
add flour dissolved in cold milk. Stir 
until thickened, add beaten egg whites 
and cook one minute. When nearly 
cold stir in vanilla and 44 can coconut. 
Pour into pie plate lined with plain 
paste lightly brushed with white of egg. 
Put in moderate oven—350° F,—until a 
delicate brown. When partially cooled 
spread remainder of coconut over top. 


COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style 
—2 tablespoons granulated sugar, 114 
cups boiling water, 1 cup brown sugar, 
+4 teaspoon salt, 14 cup cornstarch, 14 
cup cold water, 3 tablespoons melted 
butter, 3 eggs, pastry shell, 34 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Caramelize granulated sugar, add 
boiling water and brown sugar and 
cook five minutes, Add salt and corn- 
starch mois d h cold water. Stir 
constantly until! e thickens, put 
I t, cook slightly, add beaten egg 






‘BAKER'S C 





this New Coconut 


Moist as from the freshly-opened nut because put up in air tight tins 


You haven’t half guessed the possibilities for 
goodness in a coconut pie unless you have 
made one with this new, moist coconut. 


Bakers Coconut, Southern-Style, comes in 
tins. And because it is packed in tins, it can 
be put up with all the tenderness and flavor 
that coconut has when fresh from the shell. 


Cakes, pies, custards, candies, puddings, am- 
brosias have a finer flavor when made with this 
new coconut. 


Order a can today and see what an improve- 
ment the moist coconut is to any coconut dish. 


THREE KINDS OF COCONUT 


The-Milkin sealed tins(Blue 
can); Southern-Style, moist 
withitsown juices, but with- 
out the milk, in sealed tins 
(Yellow can)—shown here. 


Franklin Baker makes three 
kinds of coconut. There’s 
Premium Shred, the best of 
dried coconut, in cardboard 


boxes; Fresh-Grated-With- 


Southern-Style 
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yolks, coconut and vanilla. Pour into 
pastry shell, baked over an inverted 
pie plate, and cover with meringue 
made of egg whites beaten with three 
tablespoons of powdered sugar, Bake 
ten minutes in slow oven—320° F,— 
until browned, 


COCONUT MERINGUE PIE 


1can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style 
—1 pint milk, 3 eggs,34 cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 44 teaspoon salt. 

Separate the eggs and beat yolks until - 
light; gradually add sugar and beat until 
light and lemon colored. Add butter. 
Stirin milk, salt, and 34 can of coconut. 
Pour into a deep pie plate, lined with 
plain pastry, and bake in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—thirty minutes. Re- 
move from oven and while the pie is 
cooling, beat the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, adding 3 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar. Spread on the pie. Sprin- 
kle remaining coconut on top, and 
brown in quick oven. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK. Send 
for recipe book of many 
fascinating coconut dishes. 
Address Franklin Baker Co., 
Dept. Q2, 15thand Bloomfield 
Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


CONUT 


The Shared Life 


By the time Nelly entered college she had 
formed the social habit, which, analyzed, is 


only the habit of give-and-take in pleasant | 
And she had developed | 


human intercourse. 
initiative: she could hurry home from school, 
toss together a cake, make a batch of fudge, a 
pot of hot chocolate, manage her own “treats.” 
She led in her studies, but also in games. When 
a “sing” was demanded, she could sit down at 
the piano and play accompaniments, not won- 
derfully, but sufficiently well to make the hour 
glide happily along. She had it well ingrained 
in her being that if she were to have a “good 
time,”’ she must make it; she was responsible. 


With the right start, so many lost motions, 


and back-trackings are avoided. There are no 
painful jolts and readjustments. Things seem 
to move as naturally from success to success, 
in this old world, as they do from failure to 
failure. Nelly was graduated among the best- 
loved girls in school, taught, then married one 
of the boys who had come freely to her home 
in the old days of cream-puffs and toothsome 
cookies. She had her ‘“‘showers,”’ her gitts, her 
pretty wedding among her young friends, 
missing nothing of a normal American girl’s 
rightful heritage . . . 

Was this mother a “social climber’? Not 
a bit of it! But she faced facts. She had given 
this child being. And if she was to give her 
also a chance at happiness—if she was to grow 
up through a happy girlhood into happy adult- 
hood, with an unwarped, unbiased outlook on 
life, without brooding, and introspection, and 
suppression—she must have the things that 
youth craves, each in its season. And youth 
craves, above all else, friendships. Perhaps in 
all of life nothing is better. So she did the 
simple things she could do to provide the atmos- 
phere and background that would attract other 

- young people of like minds. 


WHEN you say you can’t have social life in 
your home because of that home’s short- 
comings, it is You who set up the insuperable 
barrier, not the world at large. It is You who 
first utter the verdict. You pronounce it— 
and draw back. You say it can’t be done— 
and quit. Just suppose you wait till the 
world utters it. Give the world a chance. Do 
your best, smile on it, hold out your hand to it, 
and see if the old world doesn’t resolve itself 
into an assemblage of You’s: merely You multi- 
‘plied many times. And even as you appreciate 
the graciousness of the hostess more than the 
furnishings of her house, the quality of the 
table talk more than the quality of the silver, 
so will the world be interested in what You in 
your real self have to offer, rather than in the 
sticks and stones that chance to surround you. 
A woman generally admired and loved for 
her unfailing friendliness of manner made an 
amazing confession. She said that in her youth 
she had conceived the idea that it was “nice” 
to be very exclusive—that there was something 
superior about knowing just a few people and 
having no commerce with humanity in general. 
A native shyness may have helped her to adopt 


the réle—she hadn’t an outstanding social gift. 


Well, the plan didn’t manifest its weakness 
until her small circle of carefully selected 
friends began to grow smaller and smaller, 
as one by one they married, or died, or moved 
away. Gradually she grew lonelier and lone- 
lier, until she felt she must be the loneliest 
person in all the world. But she continued to 
hug to her breast the delusion of her own su- 
periority, her fancied kinship with only what 
she deemed “superior” people. They were 
always lonely, the choice ones of earth—that 
was the way she put it to herself. 

“Then, one day,” she told me, “when walk- 
ing along the beach at low tide, I fell to watch- 
ing the mollusks that clung to the slimy, sea- 
weedy rocks. I would touch one ever so lightly 
—scarcely a breath of a contact—and in- 
stantly it would gather itself up and tuck itself 
in under its shell. It suddenly came to me that 
I was. just like a mollusk: instead of living as 
a very superior person, I was living on the 























in Cvery Womans Life 


HEN you look into the mirror, and 

realize that your face is no longer 
young ....orwhen at the end of a diffi- 
cult day you sink down exhausted as 
never before ....it is then you realize 
the fading of youth—a moment that 
comes once in every woman’s life. 


The departure of youth is to be expected 
—some time. The shame is that with so 
many it goes so early! And there is no real 
reason why it should. 


The surest way known to science to pre- 
serve health and youth and beauty is the 
simplest, most straightforward way. It is 
to. live in accordance with the laws of 
nature— to live a natural life. 


This means getting sufficient sleep each 
night. It means regular outdoor exercise. 
It means eating with discrimination. It 
means avoiding the use of all drug stimu- 
lants—even those which seem the least 
harmful. 


This last rule is perhaps the most widely 
disregarded in America—and it affects 
the observance of the other vital rules of 
health. For the use of such a stimulant as 
caffein is a direct step toward sleepless- 
ness, taut nerves, headache, indigestion — 
all that company of “trivial” ills which 
so speedily bring age. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


In 2,000,000 homes people enjoy all the 
benefits and pleasure of a hot mealtime 
drink without a trace of caffein by drinking 
Postum. For Postum is all wheat— whole 
wheat and bran, sweetened a trifle and 
skillfully roasted. It has the full, delicious 
flavor of this roasted grain. 


In the interest of your own continued 
youth and health, and the welfare of those 
around you we want you to try Postum for 
thirty days. We will give you your first 
week’s supply, free, toward making this 
thirty-day test. And we will have Carrie 
Blanchard, nationally famous food dem- 
onstrator, send you her own directions 
for preparing Postum in the most deli- 
cious way. 


Take this easy step toward a natural 
mode of life. Accept Carrie Blanchard’s 
offer—now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 
want to start you oui on your test by giving you 
your first week’s supply. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in con- 
nection with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? Tell 
me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). Ill see that 
you get the first week’s supply right away.” 





Postum CEreEat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 





G.H. 11-24 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s 


ly of 
BIR Ese Instant Postum.... 


Postum CEREAL... 





ql Check which you prefer 

















Convenience and economy f Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the cup 
by adding boiling water. It is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 


kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most 
other hot drinks, 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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How many fons do you lift: 


--+ on ironing day? 


Onty a child’s tiny gingham rompers 
to iron? Yet, to do it, you lift per- 
haps fifty pounds of weight. Up 
and down with the six-pound iron 
you go, lifting for sleeves and legs, 
lifting again for each turn and twist 
of the garment because you dare not 
let the hot iron stand. 


Multiply these movements by the 
number of pieces in the family wash, 
and it is easy to see how the average 
woman lifts an actual ton of weight 
on every ironing day. 

But thousands and thousands of 
women have found a new way to 
iron, which makes ironing a comfort 
and joy instead of a dreary and 
health-depleting task. They use the 
Junior Simplex, a wonderful ironer, 
and do in a single hour what it took 
them many hours to do when they 
ironed by hand. 

Shirts, sheets, towels, table linen, 


* 


doilies, children’s rompers and 
dresses, your own wash aprons and 
frocks, and even the finest lingerie— 
all glide through the Simplex with- 
out effort or work. You sit at the 
Simplex (instead of stand), guide the 
clothes through the ironer and they 
come out beautifully ironed. No 
levers to push or pull. No pedals 
to operate. 


The Junior Simplex is a marvel of 
efficiency. Can be installed in any 
home which has electricity and gas. 
Is about the size of a sewing machine, 
so it fits into any kitchen or laundry, 
however small. The Simplex is in- 
expensive and can be bought on 
deferred payments. Send us your 
name and address and we'll advise 
you where you can see it demon- 
strated. Address the American 
Ironing Machine Company, 844 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SIPIPLEX |[RONER 


““The Best Ironer’”’ 
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The Shared Life 


plane of the lowest order of life. Did I want 
to be a mollusk? I did not! From that day 
I began to see life differently: I saw that a 
spirit of open-heartedness, confidence in one’s 
fellow man, easy contacts with the humanity 
about one, indicated the highest human de- 
velopment: and that avoidance, fear, exclusive- 
ness, indicated the lowest. The mollusk had 
opened my eyes. I took myself to task. Afraid 
of my own kind—how absurd! Afraid to put 
out feelers of friendliness, to send forth tendrils 
of kindliness! Eternally drawing back, eter- 
nally closing in on myself! _ RRs ae. 
“I said to myself that I would change all 


this: I began on a new tack. I wasn’t,always. 


understood. Sometimes I. would “offer. a 
courtesy with the best intent,and be snubbed 
for it. But I remembered my own unaccus- 
tomedness, that my social technique was 
faulty. And I remembeyed that there were 
still_people in the world going by my old-time 
code: all ‘the world hadn’t seen the light be- 


,cause I had. I can assure you I had many a 
‘battle with the impulse to duck and run, to 


escape to my room and a book. . But I didn’t. 
I kept on.” , 2 ee 

Well, that was all . .'. she kept on. 

For she had seen, as we all must see when we 
come into the full light of understanding, that 
while self-preservation is the first law. of life, 
as demonstrated in the mollusk; ‘when it 
comes to man, there is a divine alchemy that 
transmutes our preservation of others into the 
only preservation possible to ourselves. And 
what is preservation of others but thought for 
others, consciousness of others, attentiveness 
to others? How can we “preserve” what we do 
not understand? How can we “understand” 
what we do not know? Round and round it 
goes in a circle. task 


"THE whole plan of human life must be based 

on the principle of sharing. The sun shares 
its warmth with every animate and inanimate 
thing. The soil shares its wealth with all life. 
The waters share themselves with the soil. 
The birds breathe in the air and breathe it out 
again as song. Close a parcel of earth off from 
other elements, and it goes sterile. Stop water 
from circulating, and it becomes stagnant. 
Shut a bird away from light, and it ceases to 
sing. Cut yourself off from the living stream 
of humanity all about you, and by just so 
much do you defraud humanity, and court for 
yourself stagnation and death. 

Many of us still seem in the mollusk stage— 
shrinking, fearful, refusing contacts—but we 
are not mollusks; we are up-standing, moving- 
about mortals, so why cling to the plane of 
the shell-bound? Many of us still seem in the 
barnyard stage—as when a freshly hatched 
brood of chickens will peck to death the one 
that is different. But we are not of the barn- 
yard, so why hold fast to barnyard traits? 
The other is the way to progress—and the 
other is the way the world is slowly but surely 
moving. 

For it’s “Ring around a rosy” here and 
there and everywhere. And more and more 
are the happy-conditioned ones breaking the 
ring that closes others out, and issuing the 
invitation, “Susy, come play with us!” . . . 
And more and more are the little “Susys” for- 
getting the ways in which they are different, 
and happily joining in—till we begin to see the 
dawn of a new day in the world—a day when 
there will be ene continuous ring all around 
the globe, hands interlocked with hands, in- 
terests interlocked with interests, sharing all « 
that we are with one another; sharing all that - 
we know with one another; sharing all the 
manifold riches possible to life on this planet 
with one another—even as we now share the 
God who is above as our common Father; 
even as at the close of our days we share the 
earth under our feet as our common Mother. 

Then—then will a fragrant warmth rise from 
the earth like an incense, the warmth from 
human hearts universally quickened by one 
common, cordial impulse. a 





The New Way to Buy Gilts 


In the quiet leisure of your own 
home, you will find that the new 
Fuller way of buying gifts is truly 
a comfort. 


For useful gifts, attractive gifts, 
and gifts that are both practical and 
beautiful, the Fuller Line, with its 
many new articles, is a happy me- 
dium through which to express your 
Christmas thought. 


You can do: your Fuller shopping 
now, — and have the gifts you select 
delivered early, or, just before the 
holidays, as you prefer. Each of the 
Fuller gifts is neatly packed in a 


special holly box, ready for mailing 
or to hang on the tree. 


If you want the Fuller Man before 
he makes his regular call, telephone 
our nearest office. Or mail a card to 


Hartford and we will send you the 


“Handy Brush Book,’ which illustrates 
and describes all the personal and 
household Fuller Brushes, and will 
see that your Fuller Man calls. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1097 
Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Connec- 
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cities. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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Can I Help My Boy 
Get Started? 


(Continued from page 19) 


proposes it,” I countered. He laughed ironi- 
cally. ‘‘Propose giving up his allowance? Par- 
don my laugh, but I’m afraid you don’t know 
the young man.” 

“He’s your son,” I answered, ‘“‘and I'll bet 
he’s got a good deal more of your backbone 
than you’ve ever given him credit for. If you 
don’t mind, I’m going to have a talk with him.” 

“Go ahead,” said the father. And we left 
it that way. 


HERE was to be a luncheon in the city, 

* at which a famous author would speak. I 
invited the boy to go as my guest; and after 
it was over we went across the street to a club 
and sat for an hour. He had the average 
layman’s interest in people who make their 
living with a typewriter, and I told him stories 
about some of the writers I had known. He 
rose to it eagerly. 

~ “Tt must be great to live in New York and 
meet so many interesting people,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Do you think I ought to go to 
New Yorke” 

_ “No,” I answered. 

' His face fell. “Why not?” 

“Because New York is full of chaps like 
you who have never done anything, and for 
the most part they lead very lonesome lives. 
You don’t suppose these so-called ‘interesting’ 
people would have any interest in you, do 
your Interesting people like interesting 
people. Success has no time for failures.” 

It was a shot between the eyes. He was 
silent for a fuli minute. His jaw set; it looked 
more than ever like his father’s jaw. 

“My father thinks I’m a fool,” he said 
shortly. 

“What have you ever done to prove that 
he’s wrong?” I answered. 

Another silence, longer than the first. Then 
suddenly, impulsively, he threw himself on 
my mercy. 

“What do you think I ought to do?” 

“You ought to stop taking money from your 
father,’ I told him. ‘You’re twenty-three 
years old; you’ve been out of college eighteen 
months. At your age your father had been 
supporting himself for six years. All your 

classmates are self-supporting. If you don’t 
get started-before long, you'll feel more and 
more embarrassed every time you meet one 
of them. If I were in your place, I’d go to 
your father and. tell him that you would like 
to have your allowance continued for another 
sixty days. That will give you time enough 
to find a job. Then I’d leave home, right away 
—tomorrow. Get aroom downtown. Pretend 
that you’ve come to the city the way your 
father came, without a friend or a pull of any 
kind. Take the Want Ads in the newspaper 
and make them give you a job.” 
“But I hate this town,” he cried. ‘‘What’s 
the use of staying in a place you hate? Why 
can’t I start in New York?” 
“Because it’s a mistake to leave any town 
until you have licked it,’ I answered. “A 
man’s life ought to be like the march of an 
army; he should conquer the territory as he 
travels, leaving no hostile forces in his rear. 
“Don’t you suppose Lincoln must have had 
times when he hated Springfield?” I argued. 
“Can’t you imagine his impatience at being 
shut up in a frontier community like that? 
Wasn’t he tempted to pull out and go to 
Chicago, or Cincinnati, where he could have 
' bigger cases and get larger fees? But he 
stuck. His neighbors came to trust him and 
give him their business. Then he traveled the 
circuit from one county seat to another, and 
the state learned to trust him. When his 
chance came to do the bigger thing, he was 
ready for it. He had licked every job as it 
came along. 

“Look at Coolidge. First the folks in his 
own ward found him out and elected him to 








~Learn this method- ‘The only 
right way to have smooth 


shapely cuticle 


HE troublesome part of keep- 
ing the nails well groomed and 
charming is the cuticle—at least 
until you learn the right way to care 
for it. 
The whole secret lies in keeping 
the nail rim free from the old skin 
that dies as the new grows out. 


Because the cuticle is so thin, only 
one-twelfth of an inch deep, it is 





practically impossible to cut the 
superfluous skin without wounding 
the sensitive new skin. And pushing 
it back just leaves the old skin there 
— thick and heavy. 

But there is a safe antiseptic liquid 
that actually removes the superfluous 
cuticle—Cutex Cuticle Remover. 


OISTEN a Cutex orange stick 

in Cutex, twist a bit of cotton 
around the end and wet it again. 
Now work gently around the base of 
each nail — the liquid softens and 
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loosens the skin. Then rinse and 
wipe each finger tip. The superflu- 
ous cuticle wipes away. The new 
skin is left firm and unbroken, the 
nails delightfully fresh. 


You will be amazed at the change wrought 
by a single manicure. The nails are shapely, 
the nail base smooth and even, the half- 
moons begin to show — the finger tips look 
transformed. 


Complete the manicure with the lovely 
brilliance of one of the splendid Cutex pol- 
ishes — Powder, Cake, Liquid or Paste. 
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at drug and department stores in the United 
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How Can I Help My Boy 
Get StartedP 


city council. There the whole city looked 
him over and saw that he delivered the goods, 
and they elected him mayor. That set him 
up where the legislative district could see him, 
and the district sent him to Boston. That 
made him a state figure, and so he became 
governor. 

“New York is the biggest thing in the 
country,” I went on. “It’s the champion, the 
Jack Dempsey, the Babe Ruth of all the 
towns. You can’t step out and fight Dempsey 
right off. You’ve got to get a reputation; 
‘'you’ver got ‘to Jick a lot of little fellows first. 
The place for. you to start is here, in a town 
you don’t like.. As for the job, that doesn’t 
make so much difference. Don’t get the wrong 
‘notion that some jobs are interesting and some 
are dull. - I don’t think there is much in that. 
Take writing, for example. Lots of people 
think that writing is an exciting way to 
make a living. They don’t know the hard 
side of it—the long, dull hours when a writer 
‘has to shut-himself:up all alone and dig. 
Almost any job is interesting if yow are making 
a success at it, and all jobs havea lot of 
sweaty work and dull routine. 7 . 

“But all jobs lead to the top,” I concluded. 
“When you get your head a little bit above 
the crowd, all doors open.to you. , The only 
society that’s worth anything is the society of 
success, and if you’re just a bit better than the 
average in your line you’re eligible. It doesn’t 
matter whether your line is writing, or selling 
insurance, or running a railroad. You can 
know everybody worth knowing if you’re 
good enough at it, and everybody worth 
knowing will want to know you.” 

All the superficial conceit had gone out of 
him by this time. The conceit was merely a 
pose, anyway—the protective coloring by 
which youth hides its unspoken doubts 


® and fears. He stood up and held out his 
hand. 
S O “Y’m much obliged,” he said simply. “Would 
you mind if I write to you once in a while?” 
“Yd be delighted,” I answered, “And Ill 


be expecting you one of these days in New 
on. emembrance':: 
He smiled. That smile will be worth a lot : 
of money to him in the years to come. . 
“Four o’clock,” he said, glancing at his 



































































































































A gift of Mirro Aluminum is like Friendship. It watch. “I guess I'll go over to the office 
. . . ” 
wears well. It is sincere and without pretense. It and see my dad. 
is beautiful. ' ; : 5 HAVE told this story at considerable 
: tiful When Friendship or eaks to Friend I length, because it is a fair example of the 
ship, at Christmas or any other time, a gift of kind of crisis mich comes (0/90 2a boys 
. : when their schooling is ended. ew are 
Mirro, never costly but ever desirable, expresses fortunate, of course. They have talents that 
iT] : . mark them unmistakably for a definite line 
the very spirit of Good Will Toward Friends. of endeavor, they know almost trout (ame 
: Set, , ; : is -|that they will be doctors, or architects, or 
A gift worth giving is easy to find in Mirro; The soldiers, ots store kecPeas ge te bec are 
; : ” 5 sons of fathers who own businesses, and for 
Finest Aluminum” lene; for example, 1S a perco- them a place is waiting. But the. aye eee 
i i ; boy who steps out alone into a world which 
lator of Grecian loveliness, fit to stand with rare college speakers have told him repeatedly is 
old silver. And there are many other fine Mirro hungry for educated men, is shocked to find 
< | et é ; : ; no one whose appetite seems to be calling for 
gifts, all quite inexpensive. Mirro is ready in the him. sia, + 
“1s ; +e It’s a baffling problem for parents. ey 
stores beautift ully boxed fe or giving . have no precedents. There pre to tell 
; . us how to feed infants, and other books on 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company the perils of adolescence, but where shall we 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. go for help in the critical matter of getting 


Mal Tees ; : : 
akers of Everything in Aluminum boys launched into life? We assume com- 


. 
fortably that the schools will somehow do the ‘ 
« 


business, but they do not. Modern education, 

as my friend William Hard once remarked, 

is like a spring-board. The longer it is, the 
oe farther it takes a boy out over the lake of 

aa life, but without bringing him any nearer the 

ks surface. The final plunge, when it comes, 
mS is Just as far and as hard as though he had 
jumped off the; dock. He stands shivering, 
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Thanksgiving’s Coming 
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At hotels, clubs, 
restaurants an 
onPullman diners 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
are served in in- 
dividual Ounce oJ 
Prevention Pack- 
ages. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. 





Take an “Ounce of Prevention”! 


iE you could only be made to see, be- 
fore it is too late, how vital it is to rid 
the body regularly of digestive waste. 


If you only knew how much sickness 
and unhappiness is caused by faulty 
elimination you would correct this con- 
dition at once and take steps to prevent 
its recurrence. 


The intestines need bulk 


Men and women who do not get enough 

hysical exercise and who are careless 
about their diet have lazy intestines 
which do not discharge their cargoes 
of waste promptly. The intestines 
require a certain amount of bu/k food if 
they are to function normally. 


Bran, according to our most eminent 
medical authorities is an ideal bulk food 
for human consumption. It brings about 
regular habits and should be eaten daily. 

Ordinary bran, such as is 
fed to cattle, you have 
doubtless tried and found 
unappetizing. But Post’s 
Bran Flakes, seasoned with 
malt syrup and salt, pro- 


vide bran in a truly delicious form! 
Try it. “Now you'll like bran.” 


Serve Post’s Bran Flakes Every Day 


Post’s Bran Flakes give you a laxative 
cereal which never tires the palate. Serve 
it to every member of the family, every 
day. Eat it with milk or cream just as 
you would Grape-Nuts or Post Toasties; 
serve it with fruits; bake it into muffins 


or bread. 


In addition to providing bulk for the 
intestines, Post’s Bran Flakes also yield 
rich nourishment which the body needs. 
Phosphorus and iron, carbohydrates and 


proteins and the dietary 
essential Vitamin B—all 
are contained in this 
wholesome food. 


Your own happiness and 
welfare is wrapped up in 
your family’s health. See to it 
that every one at your house 
eats Post’s Bran Flakes in 
one form or another every 
day, just as an ‘Ounce of 
Prevention” against faulty 
elimination and sickness. 


Mail This Coupon 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me your ““Ounce of 
Prevention,’’ a free trial package of 
Post’s Bran Flakes and your recipe 
folder showing various ways to 
serve bran. 


Name 
Address. 


State. 


City. 
11-103 
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Canadians, write to 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., E. Toronto, Ont. 
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design cannot possibly do 
full justice to its beauty. 
So, for a short time only, 
we will allow each person 
the opportunity of buying 
one Buckingham teaspoon, 
which retails for 60c, for 25c. 
We want you to see it for 
yourself, in your own home, 
on your own dinner table. 
It is only because we are so 
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exclusive, beautiful design 
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~ How Can I Help My Boy 


Get StartedP 


is lacking in him because he doesn’t dive. 

-I once compiled a series of striking para- 
graphs out of the biographies of historical 
personages. I called it, “Men Who Wanted 
to Kill Themselves.” You would be sur- 
prised, perhaps, to know what honored names 
were on the list. Shelley was there, of course. 
He slept with a revolver under his pillow for 
several nights following his expulsion from 
college, but then Shelley was a poet; and we 
expect poets to have tragic impulses. But 
what about Napoleon—surely he was master 
_ of his fate from the very start! Not at all. 
--In his school days he wrote a letter in which 

he complained that nothing with which he 
_ Was concerned prospered, and asked why he 
- Should continue an existence so obviously 
doomed to failure. Abraham Lincoln wrote 
that he was of all men most miserable, that 
only by dying could his sorrows be healed. 
This was written after the disappointment of 
a love affair, to be sure, but it reflected the 
discouragement of a youthful mind which, 
feeling itself capable of good things, sees no 
hope of the right opportunity. 


F WE could talk intimately with:living men 
who are counted successful, most of them 
would confess that they went through a similar 
period of discouragement. One such man 
did confide in me. Said he: : 

“T had a nervous break-down my last year 
in college. I could not sleep. I lost interest 
in everything, and there were days when 
my whole future seemed utterly hopeless. 

“I had been fortunate in my undergraduate 
experience. I played on the football team; 
I was president of the Senior class, and when 
the members of the class cast their ballots at 
Commencement time I was voted the man 
‘most likely to succeed in life.’ 

“How well I remember the ironical feeling 
which that announcement inspired! How 
little any man knows of the heart and feelings 
of another, I thought. Here am I, broken, 
hopeless, doubtful if anywhere in the world 
there is a job so easy that I can fill it; and these 
fellows who think they know me label me as 
successful . . . The night after Commence- 
ment I walked up to the campus alone. It 
was deserted. All the alumni had hurried back 
to their businesses; most of my classmates 
had left with their parents. There was only 
~ an occasional light in the dormitories where a 
straggler was packing up. A thousand mem- 
ories of my four years rushed over me. I had 
not shed tears since babyhood, but, walking 
under those trees all alone, facing an apparently 
useless future, I am not ashamed to tell you 
that the tears ran down my cheeks. For 
every one else in the world there seemed to be 
a need—but none for me.” 

This man went West, and in the rugged 
atmosphere of a ranch got back his health. 
But even after six months of that hardening 
experience, when he came back East to busi- 
ness, he was so lacking in self-confidence that 
he almost failed. He told me that he could 
not use the telephone without blushing to the 
roots of his hair, and when he essayed to dictate 
a letter, the stenographer burst into laughter 
at his confusion. He had been a leader in the 
undergraduate life of the college, but the dive 
off the spring-board unnerved him. For a 


year his business life was misery; only gradually. 


did he begin to develop that faith in himself 
which, with tireless work, has carried him up. 

If such men suffer agony in the search for 
their place in the world, ought we not to expect 
that average boys will find this transition 
_ from school to life a period of very great trial? 
Ought we not to look forward, both in the 
schools and the home, and make more definite 
preparation? No two cases are precisely simi- 
lar, of course, and what applies to my boy 
may be entirely useless to yours. But speak- 
ing generally, much needless suffering might 

be avoided if all of us parents would keep 
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No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film on been created, based on modern research. 
teeth, and millions of people now use it. These two film combatants are embodied 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth were’ in it for daily application. The name of 
coated more or less. ‘Today those dingy that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 
coats are inexcusable. You can prove this Dental authorities the world over now 
by a pleasant ten-day test. endorse this method. Leading dentists 

everywhere are urging its adoption. 
Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It clings Other Oe effects 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. Pepsodent also multiplies the starch diges- 
Then it forms the basis of dingy coats which tant in the saliva. That is there to digest 


hide the teeth’s natural luster. starch deposits which may otherwise cling 
Film also holds food substance which fer- and form acids. 

ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 

contact with the teeth to cause decay. Mil- That is there to neutralize acids which cause 

lions of germs breed init. They, with tartar, tooth decay. 

are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap and 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced chalk, had just opposite effects. 

to film. No ordinary tooth paste effectively It polishes the teeth, so film adheres less 


combats it. So, despite all care, tooth easily. 
troubles have been constantly in- 


Thus in five great ways Pepsodent 
creasing, and glistening teeth 


brings a new tooth cleanliness and 


were rare, Protect the health—unknown with lesser den- 
Enamel tifrices. 
New methods now Eepeodent Seine Used the world over 
. tegrates the film, ~ f 

Dental science has now found thes emOr enn Now careful people of fifty nations 
two effective film combatants. with an agent far are using Pepsodent, largely b 

: . : softer tha a P 2 ea 
Their action is to curdle film Bees i dental advice. You can see the 
and then harmlessly remove it. use a film com- results in lustrous teeth wherever 
Years of careful tests have amply batantwhichcon- you look today. To millions of 


proved their efficiency. tine aapiere 


people it has brought a new era in 
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teeth cleaning. 
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How Can I Help. My Boy 
: Get Started? 
in’ mind these five rather simple ideas: - 

1. First, we ought to remember how greatly 
boyhood has been robbed by the development 
of cities and the acute specialization of modern 
business life. The boy of fifty years ago grew 
up on a farm. He was the companion of his 
father throughout the formative years, walking 
beside him in the furrow, planting and hoeing 
with him—his work a vital part of his educa- 
tion. Farm life exacts initiative. The farm 
family is isolated; it must contrive for itself, 
and the farmer’s boy is necessarily an inventor, 
a battler against the elements, and a manager 
of his own affairs. 

Today only about a third of American fam- 
ilies live on farms. The rest of us are residents 
of cities and towns. We fathers leave home 
while our boys are still at breakfast, and get - 
back only in time to see them on their way 
to bed. There is little or no regular work for _ 
the boys to do; there is nothing which parallels 
the shoulder-to-shoulder companionship of 
farm labor. The boy of the past was a worker 
by necessity. The boy of the present gets 
almost no taste of real work until his education 
is over. This is a loss. In justice to our boys 
we should begin early to contrive some hard 
work, some contact with practical life that will 
tend to make them feel at home in the world 
where they must fight for their living. 

2. With this change in modern life, and the 
necessity. for intense concentration on our . 
own affairs, we have assumed that the schools 
would supply everything needful. We have 
gone in wholesale for college education. Every 
first-class college has more applicants than it 
can possibly accept, and there seems to be 


no limit to the increase. In one sense thisisa _ 


matter for congratulation; it is an index of 
national prosperity, and an indication that , 
more and more parents are reaching out for the 
best. But it has itssother side as well. Why 
was a college education so great an asset a ° 
generation ago? Partly because of what the 
colleges gave, but largely because of the 
struggle which boys had to make to get to 
college and stay there. They were not sent; 
they went. And most of them had to do every 
kind of honest work in order to complete the 
course. 


A COLLEGE education no longer requires 

sacrifice on the part of boys whose parents 
are reasonably well-to-do. From their birth 
until they are twenty-one or twenty-two the 
path is marked out for them, and all rough 
places in it are made smooth. They are told 
“do this” and “read this”; “learn this’? and 
“recite this.” At no time are they called upon 
to make hard decisions or supply, by personal 
struggle, the means for going on. 

Every business man knows the results from 
his own experience. Every fall our offices are 
deluged with well-dressed young men who 
come with the vaguest sort of idea as to what 
life is all about. They are nice-mannered and 
hopeful, but college has given them neither 
technical equipment nor initiative. They 
have spent all their formative years in doing 
what they were told to do, and they seek with 
pathetic hopefulness for some one to tell them 
what to do next. 

It may be treason to say it, but I suspect 
that many boys are going to college who ought 
not to go, and that many others are spending 
four years on the campus when one year 
or two years would give them all they are 
likely to get. In other words, every boy ought 
to be a special study on the part of his parents’ 
and teachers. And at the end of each college 
year the question should be definitely raised: 

“In view of the character and tastes of this - 
particular boy, what are the advantages of 
two or three years more at school as compared 
with the advantage of a similar period of 
work? Will he be further along at thirty, 
and forty, if he finishes college and comes into 
active life at twenty-two, or if he has less 
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OWN at Mt. Holyoke, that fine built to utilize the full values of heating plant and 
New England college for women, | ~ fuel. Thus is secured the cleanly charm of smooth, 
they have just completed a residence _  tight-jointed, accurate walls and ceilings. 
hall that expresses modern college build- _ Sheetrock brings all these qualities to new construc- 
ing at its very best. j _ tion, alterations and repairs, for homes, for public build- 


ings, offices, warehouses, stores. It gives you them at low 

cost. Sheetrock comes all ready for use and is easily 

erected; just nail the broad, high sheets to the joists or 

studding. It takes any decoration —especially Textone, 

_ the ideal Sheetrock decorator. It is non-warping, sound- 
| proof, vermin-proof, fireproof. 

Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock. 

Only the United States Gypsum Company makes it. Write 

us for a sample of Sheetrock and a free illustrated copy 


‘Every provision is made for architec- 
tural beauty and character; every pro- 
vision, too, for the comfort and safety 

of the students. 


The walls and ceilings of this splen- 
did structure are made of Sheetrock, 
the fireproof wallboard. 


Thusevery room islined withsolid 





gypsum rock — lasting and safe. of “Walls of Worth.” 

Thus the entire building is per- : Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
fectly insulated, guarded against | UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
extremes of heat and cold, and ee i General Offices: 201 West Monroe Street, Chicago 





SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOFWALLBOARD “™““*™% 


In using advertisements see page 6 TEI. 
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=~ “Authorities agree 
that it takes a uniform dry cold to 
protect food properly 


There is a vast difference be- 
tween merely “keeping” foods 
and keeping them fresh. One 
only means keeping them from 
spoiling; the other means pre- 
serving their daintiness and 
flavor for days or weeks. 


Ice only “keeps” foods. The 
modern method is to Kelvinate 
foods. Kelvination insures an 
even, constant temperature in 
the refrigerator many degrees 
colder than ice—a dry, frosty 
atmosphere that thoroughly 
chills foods and preserves their 


dainty appearance and appe- 
tizing flavor indefinitely. This 
dry air keeps the refrigerator 
sweet-smelling and sanitary. 
Kelvinated food is whole- 
some food. 


Kelvinator can be installed 
quickly and easily in your 
present refrigerator. It will 
keep you supplied with dainty, 
crystal cubes of ice for table 
use, or kelvinate delicious and 
colorful desserts that will be 
novel and a delighttul surprise 
to your guests. 


We have prepared a Kelvinator booklet 





How Can I Help My Boy 
Get Started? 


college and gets under way at nineteen or 
twenty?” 

3. If what I have said is sound, then the 
vacation periods of high school and college 
have an importance which is too little appre- 
ciated. My most valuable courses in college 
were the weeks of house-to-house canvassing 
in the summer. There I met people and had to 
match wits with them. It wasn’t a matter of 
merely getting a lesson or failing to get it. I 
had to make sales or I did not eat. This was 
real. ; 

A friend of mine told me the program which 
he mapped out for his boys and which—judged 
by their subsequent progress—seems to have 
proved its wisdom. ‘The summer following _ 
their Freshman year he set them to work, 
either in an office or selling goods on the road. 
The second summer he got them jobs on a 
newspaper. 

“T wanted them to see all phases of life,” he 
said, ‘and no one sees them better than a 
newspaper reporter.” 

The third summer they worked in Washing- 
ton, where they could feel the pulse of the na- 
tion and have some conception of the way 
their government is run. The last summer he 
let them go to Europe, working a part of their 
way and traveling as inexpensively as possible. 

This formula may not be practicable in 
every case. But it appealed to me as revealing 
in that father a wise recognition of the fact that 
college vacations can and ought to be an 
exceedingly useful part of the preparation 
for life. 2 

4. Almost every human life has its period 
of revolt. This is normal, and the world would 
make much slower progress without it. Yet 
this period of revolt is often irritating and 
discouraging to the older generation. Emerson 
somewhere describes vividly the attitude of 
the young life emerging into the active world. 

“This is a good piece of land,” «says the 
Youth. “T’ll take this.” 

“You can’t have it,” says Age. ‘That is 
Jones’ land.” 

“All right,” says Youth, ‘‘T’ll take that other 
piece over there.” ; 

“That’s Smith’s land,” says Age. 

‘Where is my land?” demands Youth. 
And being told that he has no land, that every- 
thing has already been preempted, his sense 
of justice is enraged. ‘A fine mess of things 
you old fogies have made,” he cries. ‘I and 
my generation will change all this.” 

So he sets out to overturn and reconstruct. 
He is impatient of all guidance, contemptuous 
of all restramt. And his parents stand by 
bewildered, wondering how such a fire-brand 
could have been produced out of the law- 
abiding atmosphere of their quiet home. 


But Time attends to him. He falls in love. 

He sets to work. He saves a little money; 
he begins to have a stake in the social order. 
In ten years he is one of the conservatives like 
the rest of us. But his period of revolt has 
not been without its advantages. Our customs 
are called into question and forced to defend 
themselves. The habits and practices which 


that tells how Kelvinator saves foods, guards 
health and opens up a delightful new field 
of table dainties. May we send you a copy? 


we have come placidly to accept are tested by 
the fire of a fierce impatience. We are forced 
to move on a little in spite of ourselves. 

Much sorrow would be saved if we could 
remember how essential to progress it is that 
Youth should revolt. If patiently we could 
put up with the irritations of youthful om- 
niscience, reminding ourselves that we, too, 
were once young, and that today’s severest 
critics of the social order will all too soon 
become its settled beneficiaries and defenders. 

5. Finally, more American boys ought to be 
encouraged to consider a business of their own 
as their ultimate goal. We are the descendants 
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KELVINATOR CorporaTION, Detroit, MicHicAN 
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The Oldest Domestic 





Fits Any of self-reliant ancestors. Give a Yankee a 

: 4 e e e jack-knife, and he would shortly whittle out 
Refrigeraton Electric Refrigeration something to sell at a profit. The son of a 
New England fisherman was content to fish 
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A Luxury in the BATH-ROOM 
—A Necessity in the KITCHEN 


HEN first you en 
joy the luxury of a 
Morton’s Salt bath you will 
be surprised at the feeling 
of stimulation and well-being 
you experience. For Mor- 
ton’s will convert your bath- 
tub into an ocean plunge, 
giving you all the health- 
bringing exhilaration of a 
dip at the seashore. | 


‘Morton’s, being a 
highly purified and 
nomirritant salt, is 
ideal for salt-water 


bathing. It opens the © 





pores of the skin, cleans- 
ing and purifying them and 
imparting to the body a 
warm, pleasing glow of 


health. 


Many dainty women have 
found, thatea saline or 
salt solution made with 
Morton’s is the perfect de- 
odorant. 


Buy an extra package 
of Morton’s for your 
bathroom.’ You will 
be delighted with its 
many pleasant uses in 
the preparation of a 
dainty toilet. 


Morton SALT ComMPANY 
Chicago 





Morton’s became the choice of 
millions of women because it 
met—and still meets—every re- 
quirement of an exacting cook. 
Flavor? Morton’s has it—the true 
flavor of pure salt, many times re- 
fined. Economy? Morton’s goes 
farther because you can use every 
grainof it—it doesn’t lumporcake 
in the package. Convenience? 


Wuen It Rains 


—1t pours 





In using advertisements see page 6 113 
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This new preparation keeps the hands smooth and white in spite of housework 


T hey can be exquisite - don't 
let them get in the drudge class 


Housework will not spoil your hands if you use the right 


safeguards 7+ +7 +» 


Aw artist can find beauty even in the rough, red, 
neglected hands of a drudge. 


But the ordinary observer doesn’t see beyond that 
rough, callous surface, to beauty of line and structure 
beneath. Hands that are red and rough and chapped 
are ugly hands to him. 


Don’t let your hands get the look of hard-worn, 
over-worked drudges! You cam use your hands for 
homely household tasks, and still keep them ex- 
quisite—lovely to touch or look at! 


Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being 
hard on the skin. Sweeping, dusting, cooking, clean- 
ing, mean frequent washing of the hands and hasty 
drying. This dries out the natural oil of the skin, 
so that it breaks and cracks. A chapped skin 
often becomes so discolored that it is impos- 
sible to get the hands white even byscrubbing. 


No more chapped hands 


You can overcome this dryness and chapping 

of the hands. Today there is a preparation 
especially made to counteract the wear and 

tear on the skin that comes from housework. 

This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product 
combining benzoin and almond, two of the most 
healing skin restoratives known. 
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it is neglect that does the damage 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time im- 
memorial because of its peculiar effect in healing the 
skin and stimulating skin repair. Almond softens 
and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid — deliciously fra- 
grant— which heals and softens the skin, and keeps it beautifully 
smooth and white. It leaves not a trace of disagreeable stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water! 
It will be a revelation to you to sce in what splendid condition 
it will keep them in spite of their being constantly used. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time and keep 
one on the bath-room shelf to use for your face—keep 
another above the kitchen sink, for convenience when you 
are using your hands for housework! 


Free Offer 







xo THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. _- 
aaa | 415 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
| JERCEN 

| ome Lotion and the booklet “* Skin Care.”’ 
H i 


Name = 





Send this coupon today and get a trial-size bottle—FRLE! 





Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens 









Address 

















If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 415 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


How Can I Help My Boy 
Get Started? 


for other men only long enough to get money 
for a little boat of his own. The son of the 
cotton planter saved and bought acres with 
his savings. To be one’s own boss at the first 
possible opportunity was the old-time Amer- 
ican ideal. : ; 

With the increasing complexity of life there 
are necessarily fewer businesses and more 
jobs. Most well-bred American boys come 
out of school with no-idea except to get a 
respectable white-collar position. They have 
been under direction for twenty-odd years, 
and they look not so much for an opportunity 
as for a boss. ‘ 

The sons of our immigrants, having no “‘op- 
pertunities” and no “standards,” plan differ- 
‘ently. They will shine shoes or sell papers 
just long enough to purchase.a shoe-shining 
stand or a paper route, and with that small 
beginning they are on their way to indepen- 
dence. To a considerable, extent the old 
American ideal of “every man his own em- 
ployer” has passed from ‘us to. them. 

This does not imply, of course, that every 
American lad ought to be at the head of 
his own enterprise. Rather, I would suggest 
this—that in all educational experience there 
is nothing which quite takes the place of a 
sense of personal responsibility, and that sense 
is never so keen as when profit and loss are 
involved. So at some time in their upbringing 
I would have boys engage in business where 
they would have the whole burden, experienc- 


ing the thrill of possible gains and the sobering | 


worry of possible loss. It might be a minute 
business—a refreshment booth by the roadside, 
or a contract for laying a cement walk, or 
anything you choose; the size makes no 
difference, it is the character of the thing which 
counts. The maturing experience of matching 
wits with competition, and climbing alone, 
with no parental mattress underneath in case 
of a fall. 

In all this, of course, there is nothing very 
new. Every thoughtful parent must have 
gone over some of the same ground in his own 
mind. But it is wise, I am sure, to remind 
ourselves that we have not finished with the 
difficulties of Youth when education is finished. 
There remains one hard hill to surmount—the 
hill that separates the boy irom the Promised 
Land of satisfying work. And that hill is so 
high and, in many instances, so trying, that 
it deserves to be thought about a long time in 
advance. 


Superlatives of the 


Molasses Jar 
(Continued from page 73) 


nut meats, and one teaspoonful of lemon 
extract. Bake in a loaf pan for two hours at 
275° F. Cover with a caramel icing. This 
makes a fragrant, spicy loaf that keeps well 
and is always delicious. 

Yankee Plum Pudding. Mix together two 
cupfuls of fine bread-crumbs, one-half cupful 
of chopped suet, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of raisins, and one cupful of sweet 
milk. Add one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoonful each of cloves and soda, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful each of nutmeg and 
salt. Then add one beaten egg, pour into a 
greased pudding mold, and steam for two 
hours. Serve it hot, with a liquid sauce. 

N’Orleans Tart. Mix together two cupfuls 
of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice 
and four tablespoonfuls of butter. Bring to a 
boil and boil for five minutes. Then pour over 
four eggs, beaten light with a speck of salt, 
stirring briskly all the time. Add a dash of 
nutmeg and when cool pour into a pie-plate 
lined with a thin, flaky paste. Bake at 450° F. 
for ten minutes and then at 325° F. for thirty 
minutes. 
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That Christmas List! 


Early in November each member 
of the family makes a list of friends. 
There are so many to consider— 
and they all must be considered at 
this precious season! There are the 
“‘kids at school’”—and the “girls in 
the society’—and the 
on the team”’—besides the long 


list that father 


make! 


Send carefully selected Christ- 





SEND FORTHIS NEW BOOK 


Approved_by 
Anne RITTENHOUSE 
The well-known soriter 

and social authority 


This interesting, authoritative 
book answers the many puzzling 
questions that constantly come 
up in formal and informal social 
life. It is the only correct guide 
to the social usage of ‘Greeting 
Cards. 


Scatter Sunshine with Greeling Cards 





Buy 


mas Cards. 


holiday rush begins. 


them early. 
Address and mail them before the 


Go over your Christmas list now 
—and your Christmas Cards will 
be a joy to you, making your 


“fellows Christmas all the richer in the 
pleasure you give to others. You 
and mother will find the best selection of 


Greeting Cards carried by estab- 


lished dealers everywhere. 


“BLESS HER HEART— 


SHE NEVER FORGETS!” 


The woman who never forgets to send an appropriate message with a 
Greeting Card on the almost-daily occasions for their use is always the 


loved and popular woman. 


“The Etiquette of Greeting Cards”’ is a book that should be on every 
woman’s desk. It tells you how to acknowledge a gift or a socia! invita- 
tion with a Greeting Card. It contains many other graceful social 
courtesies—and there are twenty pages of lists on bond paper for your 
convenience in keeping tally of “gifts to acknowledge” —“‘invitations to 


answer’—“Dirthdays,” etc., etc. 


Mailed postpaid for only 25c. Order on the coupon. 


Tear and mail coupon today 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 


354 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “The 
Greeting Cards’”—sponsored by Anne Rittenhouse. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The New 
ettijohn’s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


FTER a long time spent 

in making it just right, 

here is the finest Whole W heat 

Cereal Food ever produced— 

the New PETTIJOHN'S. Its 

popularity is bound tobe quick, 

complete, and permanent—be- 
cause— 


Finest of Whole Wheat— 
The New Pettijohn’s gives 
you all the wheat, pre-cooked, 
processed to develop the flavor, 
rolled, and delicately toasted. 


Quick Cooking—the New 
Pettijohn’s cooks through and 
through in 3 to 5 minutes, 


Served Hot—the New Petti- 
john’s makes a generous, grate- 
ful breakfast — oftentimes a 
welcome change for luncheon 
—and the finest of hot suppers 
for growing children. 


25 Per Cent Natural Bran— 
the New Pettijohn’s brings 
you Natural Bran in a shape 
that you can enjoy. Every 
taste of the New Pettijohn’s is 
mellow and rich, and gives you 
the gentie laxative benefit of 
good bran. 


ZT. Cooks in 3 to § 
minutes. 


2. The pick of Amer- 


ica’s W heat—con- 
tains 25% Natural 
Bran, with essen- 
tial Vitamines and 
Mineral Salts. 


3- A new and de- 
licious Flavor 
brought out by 
pre-cooking. 





Vitamines and Mineral Salts 
—the New Pettijohn’s brings 
you all the Vitamines, Lime, 
Iron and Phosphorus of the 
Whole Wheat. 

Appetizing—eat the New 
Pettijohn’s fresh and hot, with 
good top-milk or cream, and 
the flavor is something to be 
grateful for. 

100 Per Cent Convenient— 
just put the New Pettijohn’s 
on when you start breakiast, 
and cook it 3 to5 minutes. It 
comes to the table fresh, hot, 
nourishing and appetizing. 

TRY. 1T— TASTER 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s 
A Generous Package 


The Quaker Oats 
(ompany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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One Fair Daughter 
(Continued from page 28) 


came again; but she was never much for 
men. Not till Will came along.” 

Will came along, it appeared, when she was 
just past twenty years old. Will Jenison. 
He was five or six years older than Nan. His 
father owned a farm on the hills beyond 
Liberty, where Will had grown to manhood. 
“Kind of a wild boy, he was,” Saladine said. 
He recited some of the things Will had done 
in his youth. Small matters, arising from an 
abounding vitality, evidences rather of youth 
itself and an unformed judgment than any 
seated defect of character. It was true there 
had been a girl or two with whom he consorted. 

“Vou know the kind. You know the way 
folks around here get to talking about a girl. . 
I never knew as there was any harm in them,” 
was Saladine’s comment. 

But the .effect was. to give Will Jenison 
a certain ill repute which made both men and 
women regard’ him with a more acute interest. — 
He went to Camden at last, to work there on 
a shipbuilding job, handling axe and adze. 

“He was always a good hand at working - 
timber,” Saladine explained. 

Old Jonathan Clemons had some good oak 
in his woodlot, and the Camden people bought 
it standing, and set a crew of men to cut 
the trees. They brought patterns and hewed 
the oak to shape on the ground where it fell. 

“You know the way of it,’ Saladine re- 
minded me. ‘You saw them working, down 
in Chet’s woods, two years ago.” 

I nodded, remembering. I had a clear 
remembrance of the scene. The hardwood ~ 
grove, the ground sun-spangled; the snick of 
axe and grind of saw and crash of falling tree; 
the steady chick, chick, chick of the adze as 
the logs were hewed ta shape; the piles of huge 
chips, so perfectly designed for firewood that 
Chet had only to load and haul them to his 
shed. 

“Will Jenison was one of this crew,” 
Saladine explained. ‘“‘That’s how he came 
to know Nan.” 


E HAD seen her first when he and the other 
man arrived to begin their work. Old Jona- 
than showed them how they might drive through 
the barn and the orchard and so best reach 
the meadow that ran back to the brow of the 
hill. Nan stood in the kitchen door watching 
their arrival. One of the men she already 
knew, and she greeted him with a faint move- 
ment of her head. But Jenison had never seen 
her before; and at sight of her he smiled with 
such delight that she remarked him. Their 
eyes held for a little space, then Nan turned 
and went indoors. Jenison watched for her 
reappearance, but she did not come out again. 
Within an hour after they had begun work, 
down the hill, Will nicked his axe on an un- 
suspected pebble and went up to the house to 
grind it. There was water in the can by the - 
grindstone, but he tipped this out and so made 
an excuse to go to the kitchen door for more. 
Old Jonathan pumped for him. Nan was 
frying doughnuts in the kitchen, and Will 
said, ‘“Those smell mighty good. ” Jonathan 
was pleased; he had his moods of excessive 
amiability; and he invited Will to come in and 
have one. Nan, her cheeks warm from bend- 
ing above the stove, her brow faintly beaded 
with moisture, poured out rich milk for him, 
and Will, talking with Jonathan, ate two of 
the doughnuts and watched the girl whose 
skin was white and rich as the milk in his glass. 
He knew how to be charming, and exerted 
himself in this wise, but of a sudden she turned 
and looked at him, and there was something 
in the depths of her still eyes which vaguely 
abashed the man and silenced him in turn. 
Their next encounter was four days later, 
a late afternoon when the cows delayed in 
coming to the barn, and Nan—her father had 
gone to the village—went down the lane to 
discover the reason for their delay and drive 
them in. She found a bar up across the foot 
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1095 meals a year—breakfasts, lunches, 
dinners! 

How to keep them always tempting— 
how to put new variety and sparkle into 
every menu—especially when you have 
to serve the same people day after day! 
What household problem requires more 
ingenuity than this? 

No wonder women are so eager for 
hew recipes—for original menu sugges- 
tions! 

And nowondercanned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, world-popular, year-round fruit of 
many uses, holds a place of honor on 
so many pantry shelves!! 

Packed in two forms, Sliced and Crush- 
ed, each particularly economiical and con- 
venient for a certain type of uses, Hawai- 
ian Pineapple points the way toan endless 
variety of tempting menu treats. 

Both Sliced and Crushed are identical 
in quality and flavor — the same luscious, 
sun-ripened fruit, grown on the same mod- 
el Hawaiian Plantations—simply packed 
in different forms for different types of uses. 
Don't be without either kind! 
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Do you know these delightful uses for | 


Try These Favorite Recipes 


PinEAPPLE CoTTaGE SALAD: Arrange slices of Ha- 
waiian Pineapple on salad plates, allowing one to each 
service, and garnish with watercress or /ettuce. Heap with 
well-seasoned cottage cheese and add French Dressing. 

““Criss Cross” PINEAPPLE Pre: Heat 2 cups Crushed} 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Mix 3/ cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt 
and 2 tablespoons flour. Add the hot pineapple and bring 
to the boiling point, stirring constantly, and add 1 teaspoon 
butter. Cool slightly, add 1 beaten egg and 2 tablespoons, 
lemon juice, Pour into pastry-lined pie pan and arrange 
strips of pastry acrossthe top, Put intoa hot oven and after 
IO minutes reduce heat and bake about 30 minutes 
longer. 

Pineappce Hi Batu: Mix 2 cups water and 1% cup 
sugar, boil 3 minutes and chill. Add 2 cups syrup drained 
from Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and 2 cups carbonat- 
ed water and serve immediately with crushed ice and’ 
slice of orange in each glass. 

BreaATH 0’ THE Tropics: Whip 1 cup thick cream 
until stiff, adding 14 cup powdered sugar and ¥4 teaspoon 
vanilla. Fold in 1 teaspoon gelatine (softened in a table- 
spoon of cold water and dissolved over boiling water) 
and 3¢ cup well-drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 

Pour into sherbet glasses lined with lady fingers. 


And This Free Book Gives Other Uses! 


Write today for our free book of selected, tested 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple Recipes. Address De- 
partment 110, Association 
of Hawaiian Pineapple 

ers, 451 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, 
California. 
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— For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 

\ up dishes, 


_— For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 
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Have You Longed For Oriental Rugs? 


Masland Argonne Rugs are rich in the true designs and 

ngs of the Orient, and yet they are priced so moder- 

ately that they are well within the means of every woman 
who loves beautiful things in her home. 

Deep, cushiony and luxurious Seamless and durable. 
By the revolutionary Masland Method, the colors—clear 
and unfading, go to the heart of the wool and last as long 
as the wool itself. 

See these new Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer's. 
Ask him for the free illustrated booklet, ‘Oriental Beauty 


in Your Home.” _ If he cannot supply you, write to our sell- 
ing agents W.@ J. Sloane, Dep't 9, G, Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 
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One Fair Daughter 


of the lane, and wondered at that, till Will 
rose from behind the wall and faced her. His 
sudden appearance startled her; she stood still, 
watching him, and the bold man was abashed 
and said at last: 

“T put the bar up. I’m sorry. It was a 
fool thing .. .” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“T wanted you to come.” 

“Why?” she repeated with a serene insistence. 

“IT wanted to see you,” he confessed. ‘I 
wanted to see you again.” 


There was never any coquetry in Nan. 
“You could have come to the house,” she told 


him. 

“T know it.” 

She smiled a little. “It is all right,” she 
told him gently, and let down the bar. 

The cows drifted past her and filed along 

_ the lane toward the barn, but she did not at 
“once follow them. It was a warm and lovely 
afternoon; the wind easterly, and cool; the 
sky filled with scudding white clouds. 

Will, usually so ready of tongue, could only 
say, “The day’s fine.” 

“Yes, it is,” she assented. 

She turned slowly to look at him; at all of 
him. Firm lips, decent chin, broad shoulders 
and slender waist. Beneath the rough fabric 
of his trousers his thigh muscles swelled; his 
hands, busy with the small task of filling a 
pipe, were smooth and strong . .. She liked 
him. The man, on his part, sensed in her 
something profound and mysterious and re- 
mote; elemental, like a pagan goddess. There 
was no light thought in his light heart . . . 

“Tl come to the house, next time,’ he 
promised her; and after a moment she went 
away along the lane. 


OW they drew together, Saladine was able | 


to relate only in general terms. The other 
men of the crew at work in Jonathan’s woods 
chose to live in the village; Jenison preferred 


to stay on the ground. He built a small | 


shelter of boughs, walled at the sides, roofed 
so thickly it would shed any but the most 
severe rain. He had a small kettle and a frying 
pan and a pot and a box in which he kept his 


stores. Sometimes he went to the house in the | 


evening and sat with Jonathan in the kitchen 
while Nan did the dishes; the two men talked 
together, but Nan’s eyes and Will’s met in a 
continual intercourse. 

“T was there, one evening,” Saladine ex- 
plained. “I could see.” This was easy to 


believe, since I knew him to be an observant | 
man, skilled at making deductions. ‘“But} 
Jonathan couldn’t see; or didn’t see,” he| 


added. 


Saladine was himself the first to perceive the | 
inevitability of the approaching conflict; he | 


watched for its development, willing to do 
what might be done on Nan’s part. He was 
fond of the girl, and he liked young Jenison, too. 

“He couldn’t forget her at all,” Saladine 
told me. ‘He used to come up to the house 


at night sometimes, and stay outside, watch- | 


BRAMBACH 


ing her through the kitchen window while she 
worked. I came on him there once, so. He 
pretended he’d been just going in, and he 
went in with me. But there must have been 
other times. 

A curious humility, in such a bold man. 

It was inevitable that some old woman in 
the village should begin to talk about the two 








young people on the hill; equally inevitable | 


that the gossip should eventually reach old 


any longer: 


N° MATTER HOW SMALL YOUR HOME, if you have 


room for an upright you have room for a 
Brambach Baby Grand. 


Nor is this all. The moderate price comes as even 
more of a surprise—and makes the Brambach more 
than ever the instrument you'll want to own. 


To really know the Brambach, you must hear its beau- 
tiful tone, appreciate its wonderful responsiveness, 
examine its handsome casing. The Brambach Baby 
Grand is the result of 101 years of fine piano-making. 


A de luxe brochure and a paper pattern showing the 
Brambach’s exact size, will be sent free of charge if 
you will simply fill in and mail the coupon, also the 
name of the nearest tnusic merchant who sells the 


Brambach. 











BABY GRAND 
"035 20% 


Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere 


Jonathan’s ears. Saladine was in the store 
one-night when Jonathan came stamping in, 
glaring from man to man. 

“Will Jenison here?” he demanded; and 
Andy Wattles, Bissell’s clerk, shook his head. 

“Been here?” Jonathan asked. 

“Not tonight,” Andy replied. 

Jonathan stamped out again. Saladine rose | 
and followed him. 

“T--was curious,” he confessed. “And I 
thought maybe I could help, too. If anything 
was going to happen. I caught up with 










BRAMBACH PTANO CoO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
643 W. 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pat- 
tern showing size of the 


Brambach Baby Grand. 
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SOUINSE Fanicans 


CWear the colors you Like best’ 


+ Tied-and-Dyed 
Holiday Gifts 
Scarves,dainty 
georgette or crepe 
handkerchiefs, drap- 
eries, etc., tie-and- 
dye easily with SUN- 
SET. Fascinating de- 
signs, exquisite color 
combinations will 
delight your friends. 
Send for our direc- 
tion sheet for tied- 

and-dyed work. 





Send for our folder 
of Season’s Colors. 
Nearly all good drug 
and department 
stores sell SUNSET. 
Look for the Sunset 
display case and ask 
to see Color Card. 
Ifyou can’t get SUN- 
SET, send 15c per 
cake, stating color 
desired, toour Dept. 

Our Home 
Service Department 
will gladly answer 
any questions on 
home dyeing. 


PERHAPS you particularly favor brown— 
articles dyed with SUNSET browns, or the 
fashionable shades like penny brown or shutter 
green, have all the warmth and charm of the 
most costly new things. 

Or, if you love blues and greens, SUNSET 
will give you all the most beautiful new, 
modish tones. 

Think! it takes only 30 minutes to dye with 
SUNSET, and every color is fast. SUNSET 


will not stain hands or spoil utensils. _ 


SUNSET is different from all other dyes 


It does not scatter, spill or leak. It dyes all 
fabrics—silk, wool, cotton, mixed goods—the 
same color in the same dye-bath. It cleans 
as it dyes. 


In brief, literally miilions of women have 


found in SUNSET an ideal home dye, for 


without experience or special equipment, they 


can produce with SUNSET, results that equal 
the finest achievements of the professional. 


SUNSET means prettier, more becoming 
clothes in the fashionable shades so difficult to 
find even in new materials—all at negligible cost. 


The directions with each neat, compact 
cake of SUNSET tell you the simple steps. 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SUNSET 


SOAP 
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One Fair Daughter 


Jonathan and asked him what the matter was. 
He told me, all right, too.” He smiled a little 
at the recollection. ‘Oh, he was crazy mad!” 

Jonathan was hunting for Will Jenison to 
lay him out, he told Saladine. ‘The young 
rip’s been dandling around my Nan,’’ he ex- 
claimed. “TI don’t aim to have it, and I aim 
to tell him so. [ll shoot him full of holes.” 

“Nan can take care of herself,’ Saladine 
reminded him. 

“She don’t have to,” Jonathan retorted. 
“Her paw will take care of her. Him they 
drove out of Liberty; now he’s after our girls 
here s 

There was something hypocritical in this 
protest which provoked Saladine to reply. 

“After only one of them, seemingly.” 

Jonathan’s rage turned on Saladine at that. 

“T oughtn’t to have said it,” Saladine con- 
fessed to me. “But I wanted to see him rear 
u fa 
Mite was not disappointed; Jonathan forgot 
Will in his rage at Saladine. 
together all the way up to the ridge road to 
Jonathan’s house, and Saladine went home 
sure that Jonathan would not exert himself 
to seek out Will Jenison that night. 

But the old man saw Nan’s lover the next 
day and told him, hotly enough, to keep away 
from the house thereafter. Will seems to have 
been reasonable in the matter; he was at first 
inclined to laugh, until he perceived that 
Jonathan was deadly serious. Then he argued. 

“This ain’t the way,” he urged. ‘This way 
you'll just make me and Nan take to sneaking 
chances to see each other. We’re going to, 
you know.” 

“You do and you'll wear bird-shot under 
ro hide all your life,” old Jonathan promised 

im. 

Will colored with anger, then laughed again. 
“All right. Have it your way,” he retorted, 
and left the old man simmering in his own bile. 


SALADINE knewlittle of what passed between 
Nan and her lover during the next few days. 

“T don’t know as they saw each other at all,” 
he confessed. “I talked to Nan one day, and 
she told me she liked him. That, coming from 
her, meant—she loved him. But she said she 
hadn’t told him so. Said he hadn’t asked her. 
“What if he asks you?’ I said to her; and she 


smiled at me, that way you saw, turning her 


eyes off across the valley like she was dream- 
ing. She was one that could love a man 
long tae 

But chance did involve him in the dénoue- 
ment. He was able to relate that in some detail. 
A Sunday afternoon in August. 
at home, in his barnyard, talking with Will 
Belter. No man loved talking better than 
Will Belter; his tongue was made for telling 
tales. Belter would have spoken of Jenison 
and Nan, but Saladine had a mien which dis- 
couraged idle slander, so it was of other matters 
they talked. By and by Belter perceived a 
buggy coming along the ridge road, and asked 
who it was; and Saladine replied: 

“Old Jonathan. He went down along, after 
dinner, to see Dave Hood. He’s fixing to sell 
Dave a cow.” = ; 

“He’d better stay at home,” Belter com- 
mented, grinning, but Saladine did not ask why. 

When the buggy drew nearer, Jonathan 
hailed them, and they walked down to the 
road to talk with him. He was in an amiable 
mood, full of the good bargain he had made. 
When he finished the tale, Saladine asked idly, 
“Nan all right?” “6 

Jonathan nodded with unction. “Yes, she 
is. Nan’s a good girl. I told her not to have 


anything more to do with Will Jenison, and ; 


she never even argued with me.” 

Will Belter grinned. “Just the same, I 
shouldn’t think you’d want him around.” 

. “He’s gone home to Liberty today,” Jona- 
than replied. 

Will shook his head. “I saw him coming 


he declared. 


back through the village, right after dinner,” ; 


They wrangled ~ 


Saladine was - 


Portrait by Howard Chandler 
Christy of Mrs. Arthur C. 
Gandy and her children, Ann 
and Joseph, winners of First 
Prize. This portrait is to become 
the property of Mrs. Gandy. 


Mrs. Gandy says: 


“Lifebuoy is so gentle and soothing 
and yet so invigorating that any 
woman with delicate skin could 
hardly fail to become fond of it 
after a few days’ use. 

“I like it for children because it 
cleans so wonderfully and removes 
from the skin the germs and im- 
purities children are so apt to 
pick up in play or from play- 
mates. Lives are too precious to 
trust to soaps that do not protect.” 


merica’s Joveliest 





Announcing the Health-Beauty Awards of the 
Lifebuoy Mother and Children *10.000 Prize Contest 


clase distinguished judges of the 
$10,000 Lifebuoy Mother and Chil- 
dren Prize Contest—Mrs. Oliver Har- 
riman, U.S.Senator Royal S. Copeland 
and Howard Chandler Christy—have 
selected the winners from thousands 
of exquisite photographs. 

This contest was held for two rea- 
sons—to emphasize the value of Life- 
buoy Health Soap to family health and 
beauty of skin; and to pay tribute to 
the millions of mothers whose appre- 
ciation has made Life- 
buoy the most widely 
used toilet soap in the 


world. 

It is with deep pleasure 
and pride that we announce 
these prize winning Lifebuoy 
families: 


‘Che 
Judges 


Howard Chandler 
Christy 
Farzous Portrait Painter 








Mrs. Oliver Harriman 
National President, 
Camp Fire Girls 





Mrs. J. D. Dabney, Jr. Mrs. 


Mrs. Hal. M. Stone, Bloomington, II]. 
Mrs. F, J. Zahrn. Michigan City, Ind. 
. F. Rohwedder 


First National Prize—$2500 in Cash 


also a portrait in oils by Howard Chandler Christy 
and a visit to New York for the sittings 


Mrs. ARTHUR C, GANDY, Richmond, Ind. 


Second National Prize—$1o00 in Cash 


also a portrait in oils by Walter Seaton 
and a visit to New York for the sittings 


Mrs. VIRGINIA LEE BOYER, Newtonville, Mass. 
Third National Prize—$500 in Cash 


also a portrait in oils by Howard Crosby Renwick 
and a visit to New York for the sittings 


Mrs. HARRY R. SPARLING, St. Louis, Mo. 


Six National Prizes of $200 Each 
Mrs. H. VY. LInDsay 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Mrs. H. A. KJELLMAN 
Altoona, Pa. 


Mrs. E. S. CowGiILu 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. R. NOEL PERLEY 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Mrs. BERTHA NEISE 
Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. H. K. BRAGDON 
Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Winners of the 49 State Prizes of $100 each are 
given below 


STATE PRIZE WINNERS 


Mrs. G. N. Blackford, Billings, Mont. 
Mrs. Geo. L. Howeil, Omaha, Nebr. 
Mrs. John E. Leiper, Ruth, Nevada 


A Message from the Judges 


Those to whom prizes have been awarded may 
well be proud of the distinction, yet in justice 
to those who did not win, we confess that with 
every prize the decision wavered between many 
contestants. 

Had there been ten times as many prizes, all 
would have been richly earned. 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman 
a Royal S. Copeland 
s Howard Chandler Christy 






Lever Bros. Co. ; 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Mrs. W. A. Cote, Warren, R. I. 
Mrs. Cecil C. Sutherland 
Columbia, S. C 






Birmingham, Ala. : 
Mrs. R. T. Evans, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Mrs. Coolidge Lyford, Helena, Ark. 
Mrs. E. C. McClintock 

Santa Paula, Cal. 


Mrs 


Mrs. Mabel M. Molloy, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. S. I. Bausman, Denver, Colo. 
. Mrs. A. D. Guion, Trumbull, Conn. Mrs 
Gad © Mrs. Lolita Waller, Wilmington, Del. Mrs 
* Mrs. J. B. Coulter, Washington, D.C. Mrs 
U.S. Senator Mrs. Esther Selling, Orlando, Fla. Mrs 
Royal S. Copeland Mrs. Morton Campbell, East Lake, Ga. 
Publicist and Health Authority Mrs. S, L. Baird, American Falls, Ida. Mrs. 


Davenport, Iowa 


oO 

Mrs. E. B. Arthur, Olathe, Kan. 

Mrs. K 

Mrs. J. M. Walton, New Orleans, La. 


. R. Moreland, Louisville, Ky. 
. L. G. Ludwig, Houlton, Me. 


. L. Thayer, Dorchester, Mass. 

. Seth S. Bean, Jackson, Mich. 

. M. H. Anderson, Duluth, Minn. 

. Edmund O. Marlowe 
Hattiesburg, Miss. _ 

. L. C. Kelly, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mrs. R. E. Hayes, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Mrs. J. T. Herron, Jackson, Tenn. 
Mrs. F. Lanham, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Mrs. W. L. Mangum, Provo, Utah 
Mrs. Clare R. Powell, Island Pond, Vt. 
Mrs. R. Sims Jones, Richmond. Va 
Mrs. Hazel B. Noyes, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. E. H. Long 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mrs. Erma Fellenz. Fond du Lae, Wis. 
Mrs. Irving Goff McCann 

Casper, Wyo. 


Mrs. Howard J. Piper, Laconia, N. H. 
Mrs. R. G. Paine, Cranford, N. J. 
Mrs. W. R. Hurt 

Albuquerque; N. Mex. 
Mrs. Geo. G. Bogert, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Wm. E. Adams, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. Roy Baker, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Mrs. S. H. Clark. Lakewood, Ohio 
Mrs. A.B McFarland 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. C. E. Wimberly, Roseburg, Ore. 
Mrs. H. C. Bucher, Lancaster, Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SILVERPLATE 








me cern Thomas! 


Morninc sunlight on shining silver and Joan’s 
smile behind the coffee pot—these were poetry 
to Thomas. 

For clever Joan had early decided that she 
was going to send a cheerful Thomas to the 
office every morning. “Thus she accomplished 
her plan. At breakfast she poured coffee from 
a shining silver pot. His favorite rolls were in 
a silver tray. That graceful chop dish held the 
eggs and bacon. Results justified her, surely. 
Every morning he was a cheerful Thomas! 


* * * 





Pieces like these supplement your table 
service most practically and add a charm- 


An attractive table—that most important ing air to the table. 
detail in the art of home-making—is the usual 
thing when you own International Silverplate. 
The meat platters and vegetable dishes, the 
gravy boats and salad bowls, are so gracefully 
designed, yet so practical and durable, that you 
use them every day, as a matter of course. Then 
there are candlesticks and vases to add beauty 
the whole house over. 

Perhaps you have admired tables shining with 
silver pieces like these, but have considered them 
too costly for your own home. If so, you will 
be delighted at the moderate prices of Inter- 
national Silverplate. ‘This silverplate, in spite 
of its enviable reputation for quality, can be 
bought at prices that make its use a real economy. 

Look for the trade-marks below. ‘They guar- 
antee years of service and satisfaction. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet 
HW-7, ‘Silverplate and Why it is Fashionable” ? 
In it are many suggestions for making your home 


more attractive, as well as delightful menus for - ae 


: : : : si This graceful set of water pitcher, tray 
all occasions—with recipes. International Silver and goblet is shirdily designed Mee emerge 


Company, Meriden, Conn. day use, 














Ware carrying any of the above trade-marks is genuine International 
Silverplate; on pieces of International Silverplate, matching patterns : 
of 1847 Rogers Bros, knives, forks and spoons, the trade-mark is 7 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 





me INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. S3]m eo 
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One Fair Daughter 


Saladine would have stopped the tale- 
bearer, but he was too late. He looked at old 
Jonathan and saw the fury curdling in the 
man’s cheeks. The old man struck at_his 
horse without a word, but Saladine was as 
quick as he. Quick to catch the buggy and 
swing in at Jonathan’s side. 

“Tl go along with you,” he explained. 

“Tl shoot that young rake-hell,” Jonathan 
swore, and whipped his horse again. 

At home, he swung into the barn and looped 
the reins through a ring and hurried into the 
house. Came out a moment later with a black 
countenance, his gun in his hand. 

“She ain’t here,” he told Saladine, chewing 
the words through his teeth. 

Saladine saw his jaw muscles bulge. 

“Leave the gun,” he said mildly. 

“Pl kill him.” 

- No, you won’t,” Saladine insisted. “Put 
it down, and I'll go along with you. There’s 
no sense in shooting a man just because Nan 
loves him.” 

“Loves him? She wouldn’t love a man like 
him!’ 

“Then where’s she gone?” Saladine asked. 

He laid his hand on the gun, and after a 
moment’s faint struggle Jonathan surrendered 
it, hurrying through the barn toward the 
orchard and down the hill. Saladine left the 
gun on the porch and followed. 


WiLL JENISON had built his little shelter of 

boughs in the edge of the black growth, near 
the river. They went that way at a headlong 
pace. Across the meadow, over the crumbling 
stone wall, down through the pasture where 
blueberries grew in low clumps here and there. 
The hardwood growth, where the men worked 
during the week, was empty now; they angled 
across it toward the black growth below, 
skirted that. So came abruptly to the spot 
where Jenison had made his home. They came 
without speech; their footfalls were muffled by 
the soft turf. Saladine saw the blackened 
rocks of the rude fireplace, the scoured kettle 
and frying-pan tilted against it; a wooden box 
in the shade of a low hemlock. The little 
bough shelter lost itself among the trees; 
Jonathan was the first to perceive it. He 
sprang that way, with a triumphant cry. 
Saladine himself for a moment thought Nan 
would be there 

“There with her man, snug as two mice 
between the walls,’ he murmured, eyes dim 
with memory. “I thought we’d find her there. 
Id have thought no harm of her if she was. 
Nan wasn’t one that could do a wrong thing. 
Something too big lived in her for that . . .” 

But Nan was not there. 

Old Jonathan, finding the shelter empty, 
was at first bewildered; he turned to Saladine 
for guidance. 

Jim, considering, said: ‘“Belter always tells 
tales to make trouble. I expect Nan’s up at 
the house right now. In her room asleep, 
MAC 07 

“She wasn’t. I looked there,’ Jonathan 
told him. ‘She’s here somewhere, Jim.” 

“We'll look around,” Jim agreed, willing 
to humor the old man. 

They climbed toward the hardwood growth 
again, eyes searching the wood ahead of them. 

And so, among the tall oaks, they found the 
two. Say, rather, encountered them; for Will 
Jenison and Nan were coming along a wood 
road toward them, and his arm was about the 
waist of Nan, who walked by her man’s side 
confidently. They were like two creatures 
of the wood. The warm sun, piercing the 
screen of leaves, dappled all the scene with 
gold; at one moment the two walked in shadow, 
the next were glorified. At first they did not 
see Jim and old Jonathan; not till Jonathan 
cried out and ran toward them. So these four 
came face to face. The old wood road crossed 
a low knoll, winding between a great boulder 
and the trunk of a gigantic beech. Saladine 
set his back against this beech, watchful and 
still. And old Jonathan flung himself at 











Exquisite? Adorable? 
Yes, yes, but listen ! 





pe Madison Spreads and Crinkle 
Cloth have much more to them than 
mere beauty. For their practical features 
are quite unusual. 


With most housewives the great outstand- 
ing virtues are these: That the spreads are 
so easily washed (fast colors) — require 
absolutely no ironing — can be used same 
day as washed. Dolly Madison Crinkle 
Bed Spreads do not muss and always are 


fresh and dainty. 


Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth to match 
for draperies, lamp-shades, etc., give the 
bed room individuality and charm that 
can be obtained in no other way. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Dept. G-11, Mfrs., Philadelphia 
Write for free illustrated booklet Send 25c for Doll’s Bed Spread 


Furniture—Courtesy 


@ SPA Wf 52 W. A. Hathaway Co.. N.Y.C_ 
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Your teeth may be sound 
—how about your gums? 


T IS EASY enough to keep 

teeth clean. A few minutes’ 
care morning and night—that 
is all you need. 

But it is quite another thing 
to keep your gums firm and 
healthy. And it is to soft and 
unhealthy gums that dentists 
trace many tooth troubles. 


The soft food we eat and 
the hasty way we eat it deprive’ 
the gums of the rousing stim- 
ulation that coarser food and 
slower eating would give 
them. Consequently, tooth 
troubles, due to weakened 
gums, show a decided and 
alarming increase. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


Gums that are cheated of work and 
exercise grow soft, logy, congested. 
And when “pink toothbrush” ap- 
pears, you may be sure that worse 
troubles are on the way. 

The dental profession is awake to 
this situation. Many authorities now 
stress the fact that surface cleanliness 
of the teeth, alone, is not enough. 
Thousands of dentists have written 
to tell us how they combat soft and 
tender gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 


Massage is good for gums 


In stubborn cases many dentists pre- 
scribe a gum massage with I pana after 
the regular cleaning with Ipana and 


IPANA’ 


TOOTH PASTE 
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the brush. For Ipana contains ziratol, 
an antiseptic and hemostatic known 
and used by dentists throughout the 
country. The presence of ziratol 
makes Ipana an effective agent in 
strengthening soft gums and in keep- 
ing them firm and healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to be soft or to bleed, go 
to the drug store today and buy your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have 
finished using it you cannot fail to 
note the difference. You will be de- 
lighted with its fine, grit-free con- 
sistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly . 
ff you will forward coupon below. 









Z PRISTOL, -MYERS CO Dep 1 





Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- ' 
tion on my part. | 


IN ONG :— cas ie nee oe oe | 


| not easy of decision. 





One Fair Daughter 


Jenison; who caught the little man gently by 
the arms and held him helpless. In that first 
madness, Jonathan kicked like a child at the 
young man’s shins, till Nan laid her hand 
strongly on his shoulder and said, 

“Father, be still.” 

At first, Saladine told me, their talk was 
only wrangle and accusation on the part of 
Jonathan, while Will held him watchfully, 
and Nan kept silent. Then at some foul word 
Jenison twitched the old man about with an 
abrupt ferocity, and shook him, and said in 
a swift command: 

“Enough of that! Mind your tongue.” ; 

Nan’s father was too angry for any logical 
or reasonable discourse; he passed from first 
accusation and denunciation to bewailing. 
“Eh, Nan, I told you to stay away from him,” 
he cried. “Sneaking out so, the minute Pm 
away.” 

“T warned you you were driving us to sneak- 
ing,” Jenison reminded him. 

“Driving? Who drove you? Who drove 
you out of Liberty for the girls you were after 
all the time?” 

Jenison shook his head. “That gets no- 
where. True or false, it gets nowhere. * 
matter between Nan and me.’ 

“There’s no matter between | Nan and you: 
She’ll have no truck with you.” 

“We love each other, Nan and me,” Jenison ~ 
said stoutly. “It’s not half an hour ago we 
told each other so. That’s something between 
Nan and me.” 

“Love?” the old man screamed, his very 
tone a profanation. 

He would have gone on, but Nan abruptly 
spoke. ‘‘Father.” . 

“Eh, what?” : 

“So much is true. Will loves me, and I pee 
Why should we not?” 

“Because I’ll not have it,” he told her in a 
rush of furious words. “Because I’ll not have 
it so. That’s why not! Because Pll kill him 
if it’s so. Because I'll lock you up in the 
house if it’s so. That’s why, Nan. ri. not 
let you love a man like him.” 

“But I do,” she reminded him, and her. eyes. 
met Jenison’s in a deep, slow caress. 

“Vow ll not,” he cried. “He’ll never have 
you.” 

“We're going to get married,” Jenison 
asserted, and Nan’s father whirled on him 
with furious fists. 


‘THE issue was joined between them now; 

as the old man stormed and the young man 
steadily replied, this issue became a clear-cut 
thing. Clear that Jonathan would not consent, 
would never consent to marriage between them; - 
clear on the other hand that Jenison was 
firmly bent upon it. Nan’s attitude was not 
so clear. Jenison seemed to take it for granted 
that she would support him, but Saladine, 
watching her, saw that she had drawn back 
a little and now leaned against the great 
boulder, her eyes upon the ground. He saw 
how the glory which her countenance had 
worn, when she was fresh from hearing love 
and confessing it, had slowly faded and given 
way to grief and pain. He saw now the 
agonized confusion in her eyes and in her 
twitching lips, usually so still’. . . Some 
conflict in progress there. He forgot the loud 
words of the two men in watching this Nan 
who had always been so dear to him; and in © 
the end, he guessed -before she spoke y what — 
it was she meant to say. 

The question put to her in this hour was one 
Jenison, at first faintly 
inclined to scoff, became serious and steadfast 
as old Jonathan more and more completely 
loosed all self-control. The contrast between 
the two men was marked. The hour had 
matured Will; his boyish carelessness fell away 
from him; he was sure of himself and of what 
he meant to do. But Nan’s father became 
intoxicated with his own anger; his voice at. 
times rose to a shout, as though by sheer noise 
he would beat the other down. He became 





















: AVE your boy or girl get a free Home Lighting Primer 
from school, the local electrical club or light company. 


It tells how to win this beautiful model electrical home, contains 
a complete series of illustrated lessons on better home lighting and 
fully explains the International Home Lighting Contest. 


Contest Among School Children 


All school children, 10 years of 
age or older, may enter the Home 
Lighting Contest. Local prizes 
will be awarded for the best es- 
says and the winning children 
are contestants for the $15,000 
model electrical home and col- 
lege scholarships. 


The Home Lighting Contest 
is a cooperative educational ac- 
tivity sponsored and supported 
by the entire electrical industry, 
and is designed to give to the 





public, through the school chil- 
dren, a better knowledge of the 
use of electric light. 


Applied by the public this 
knowledge will be of great ben- 
efit. Homes will be brightened 
and made more beautiful by prop- 
etly shaded and correctly placed 
lights. Eyes that suffer from too 
bright or too little light will be 
relieved of strain, vision will 
improve and the result will be 
improved sight and better health. 


Watch Your Home Paper for details of the Home Lighting Contest 


CThe 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


080 Fifth Avenue - +: - New York,NY. 















INTERNATIONAL 
PRIZES 


First PrizE— 
$15 OOO Model Electrical 
2 Home 


(To be built on lot provided by winner) 
Two SECOND PrizEs— 

1 Boy—1 Girl 

$1200 scholarship in American 


-~ or Canadian College or 
University of accepted standard. 


Two THIRD PRIZES—— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two FourTH PrizEs— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or 
_ Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two Fiero Prizes— 
1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two SrxTH Prizes— 

i Boy-—L Girl 

$300 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 

versity of accepted standard. 

REMEMBER: To enter the Home 

Lighting Contest your chiid must ob- 

tain a copy of this “Home Lighting 


Primer” from school or your 
local electrical people. 

































































































































































































































































































What a joy the modernized kitchen is! Gone are the old-time built-in cupboards, with their inelastic space. In 
their place are the Sellers Cabinets and the Sellers Utility Closets—costing only about half as much; portable, 
adaptable; masterpieces of fine cabinetwork, and filled with conveniences that no built-in cupboards can offer, 


pee L a year ago it was, that I sent for the lovely 

Sellers book of modernized kitchen plans, learned 
about youand asked Jim to give youtome. What would 
Lever have done without you! Such a stupid young 
bride I was— knowing nothing of kitchen duties. 

But what I lacked in skill, you made up for in 
helpfulness. When I overslept in the mornings, or 
came back late in the afternoons, you were always 
there to help me make up lost time, with every- 
thing I needed tucked away on your roomy shelves 
and in your convenient drawers. 

When I was tired or cross, the sight of you, lovely 
and white and cheerful-looking, with your snowy 
surface, bright hardware and sparkling glass drawer 
pulls, made me happy again. 

When I was buried under an avalanche of unfamil- 
iar household duties, you were the bright oasis in 

DES my day, for I knew that at 
——~—— | your broad, smooth Porcel- 
iron worktable, the moments 
would go smoothly and 
quickly, wiping out the ir- 
ritations of less easy tasks. 

When I depended the very 
most on you, days of holiday 
dinners, and party luncheons 





















t *, gives 42% more Porcel- 
iron covered working surface. 


My Sellers on its Jirsl hirthday— 


as well, you never failed to speed my preparations. 

But, most of all, in the uneventful daily round of 

homely kitchen tasks, you have 

given bountifully of your helpfulness 

—making formidable tasks simple 

—my first housekeeping year a joy. 
* * 





* 

The new Sellers KlearFront, full- 
width and partitionless, with theTele- 
scoping Porceliron Worktable, adds 
42% more working space. It has the 
Automatic Extending Table Drawer 
Section, Automatic Base Shelf Extender, 
Ant-proof Casters, Dust-proof BaseTop, 
Plush-lined Silverware Drawer, and 
others of the ‘‘Fifteen Famous Fea- 
tures.’’ The SellersCabinet may now 
be had in a new gray enamel finish as 
well as in white enamel and golden oak. 


The Sellers booklet, “Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,”’ ee the modernized kitchen > 
] t 


built around the Sellers Cabinet and the U i 


he new Sellers 

ility ee 

Sellers Utility Closets, will be sent free to Gestcacdtum eee. 
fi 


n i oor space into useful 
anyone, who asks and convenient stor- 


G.1.Sztiers & SonsCo., Elwood, Ind. 38§.c'pboards for 
Canadian Branch: 


ing ee or ae 
. * . im. e in ite 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada enamel,walnutocoak, 
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KIT Clee! 
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One Fair Daughter 


maudlin and contemptible, while Saladine 
thought well of Jenison for the way he bore 
himself. But he was more concerned with 
watching, reading Nan. 

“T guessed what she would decide, guessed 
it before she decided, maybe,’’ Saladine told 
me. ‘But not many women would have done 
as she did.” He smiled faintly. ‘Of course, 
if she’d done the other thing, there’d be no 
story worth telling you here today. There’s 
plenty of girls that run away with the man 
they love.” 

But Nan did not run away. The choice 
must have been a bitter one for her. On the 
one hand her father, whom she had always 
disliked, whom she had never more than 
endured, yet who was, after all, her father, 


and an old man, and alone . . . And on the. 


other hand this young stalwart, for whom 
something deep within her cried out longingly, 
whom with all her womanhood she loved, 
toward whom her whole soul yearned. Lean- 
ing there against the boulder, her body still 
and motionless, her eyes downcast, she fought 
the battle through . . . 

“Look at it reasonably, sir,” her lover begged 
her father. ‘Nan and I are young; we love 
each other. Say what you will of me, but 
what does it matter what I’ve been? It’s 
what I am—and Nan is satisfied with what 
I am. You fathers have always interfered 
in such matters, and never helped things yet, 


at all. You’ve come here today with ugly 


words and cursings—bringing a black and 
shameful scene into an hour that would have 
been a glory and a beauty all our lives to Nan 
and me—” 

“Vow ll not Bante me with your fine talk, 
young man,” old Jonathan retorted. He was 
by this time at fever pitch, his mouth loose 
and working so that saliva spilled from the 
corners. “You'll not dandle me, I say. She’s 
my girl, and she’ll do my telling.” 

“But you’ve no right to tell her, now; father 
orno. The man she’ll marry is her choosing.” 

Jonathan was driven to flat despotism. “Not 
her choosing unless I choose,” he said with 
fmality. ‘And I don’t choose you.” 

Jenison’s eyes dropped; he seemed consider- 
ing. And in the pause Jonathan stepped 

toward his daughter and took her hand and 
drew her roughly toward him. She came, 
not resisting, and it was then Saladine knew. 

“Come along of me, Nan,” old Jonathan 
said harshly. ‘Leave this scum of nothing, 
here.” 

“T love him,” she replied. 

“Eh, the fever he’s waked will pass in a 
day,” he promised her. ‘You come along 
of me.” 

Jenison lifted his head. ‘Wait,’ he com- 
manded. ‘Just one word, then. - I’ve tried 
to be reasonable with you, sir. But you won’t 
have it so. All right. Have it this way. 
We'll be married, with your will or without 
it. Nan and I!” 

He stood very straight, there in the wood, 
- and the sunlight struck across his bare head 
and his fine countenance. There was a sorrow- 
ful triumph in his bearing as he faced old 
Clemons, a reassuring devotion when his eyes 
sought Nan’s. __ 

But at what he saw there his shoulders 
faintly drooped; his cheeks turned a little 
pale with dismay. For Nan, deep eyes tender, 
yet slowly shook her head. 

“No, Will,” she told him. 

Thus simply was her sacrifice begun. 


GALADINE said Will did not speak at all 

after this low word of hers. He said Nan 
went with her father up the hill, and they 
could hear old Clemons chuckling as he went, 
chuckling over Will’s humiliation. Saladine 
stayed with Will, and the young man needed 
a companion in the bitterness of that hour. 

“He wasn’t the same after, either,” Saladine 
told me. “It changed him in a day. Never 
the wild boy he had been, again.” 

“Tid she stick to it?” I asked. “She would, 
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Three layers of acake so evenly 
browned and so uniform in 
shape that you can’t possibly 
tell which ones were baked against 


the oven walls and which in the 
center of the oven! Yet all three 102St 1 your Estate oven, For the 


ee eda one time in the Estate oven differs in construction 
Pe Ree Maen ner fan Estate Gas from all others. Scorching blasts and 


burning gas fumes never touch the 
food—only fresh air, heated and 
sterilized by the exclusive Estate 
Results certain—this way method, enters the oven. This heated 
fresh air circulates so evenly that the 
temperature in every part of the 
oven is exactly the same. 





cess with everything else you bake or 


Range. And baked without watching 
—no peeping in, no shifting of pans. 


Hard to believe? It’s the inevitable 
result when cakes are baked in the 
Estate oven. If the ingredients are 
right, and the batter properly mixed, “Time and temperature” 
your cakeis certain to turn out right. 
Simply place the layers in the oven, Besides, with the ThermEstate Oven 
set the ThermEstateOvenHeatCon- Heat Control, you cook by “time 
trol as directed by the Estate Cook- and temperature.” Perfect results are 
ing Chart, and—forget your cake assured. 
entirely. When the time is up, you'll Today, see the Estate Gas Range 
find thelayers uniformlybaked,sym- at your Estate dealer’s or gas com- 
metrical at the edges, evenly raised. pany, and learn all ee fresh air 
; 5 baking. Or write us for free illus- 
Baked with fresh air trated booklet explaining this mod- 
You'll have the same gratifying suc- ern principle of better cookery. 


EécMadle 
GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Office, 839 Mission Street, San Prades, Calif. 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—for Cooking 
and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity 


In using advertisements see page 6 127 


One Fair Daughter 


though! I’ve only seen her today; but I know 
she would.” 

He nodded. ‘‘Yes, she stuck. Some folks 
thought she was lucky; that she’d waked up 
in time. Been saved . . . And some said 
she’d been foolish to give up Will for that old 
| father of hers. This was after they begun to 
see that Will was settled down. Oh, they 
talked to her. She listened, but she was never 
one to change.” 

‘““A tragic thing,’ I commented. ‘‘A woman 
like her; meant to be wife, and mother. 
| Mother, more even than wife.” Abruptly 
I remembered. ‘But, Jim, she’s married 
now!” 
| “Oh, yes,” he assented. “Yes. Old Jonathan 
| died about a year ago.” 
| “Whom did she marry?” I asked. 
| He looked at me in surprise. ‘‘Why, I sup- 

posed you knew. That was her and Will’s 
farm, back there on the hill.” 

The meadow before us shimmered in the 
warm afternoon sun, and the woman came 
again into the eye of my mind. Fourteen 
years of waiting, of negation, all that deep 
beauty in abeyance. I had a moment of bitter- 
| ness against old Jonathan because of those 
fourteen years; a warm wonder at the fine and 
steadfast woman .. . 

Then a trout, with waking appetite, leaped 
in Big Rock Pool below us. It was time we 
were afoot again. 
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Concerning Window 


Shades 


| (Continued from page 81) 








Betty Compson, appearing in Paramount Pictures. 


: : : ; : kind, known as the triplex, is made quite 
You, too, can have the same charming hair-dress if you use the STAR-Rite Curling Iron. a Pes q 


opaque by using an extra coat of paint. 
Like any painted surface these shades, if un- 
colored, respond to careful washing using a 
mild and diluted alkali such as ammonia or a 
light soap-suds of neutral soap. Use little 
water and wipe the shade as dry as possible. 


The waver of this 
7ron has a strong 
Spring which insures 


Roe silhouette of beauty changes 
with the passing hour— she who would 


i i a beautiful soft wave. A sponge is excellent for this. One shade 
be ever charming guar heed the fleeting Fee eee manufacturer visited was considering the 
gestures of the coifture mode— (finished in warm manufacture of a special cleaning powder the 


basis of which seemed to be a mild alkali. For 
the very soiled unfilled and uncolored shades 
cleaning with art gum proved effective and 
seemed to be preferable to washing. We 
cord. Complete with would not advise any cleaning method for 
two-piece Bakelite colored shades other than the use of a grease 
plug and detachable solvent. 

plug in handle, At the shade cleaners we saw many shades 
| that had been ruined by the misdirected efforts 
of window cleaners who, in cleaning the win- _ 
dow, rolled up the shade and wiped it off with 
their wet cloth! No method of cleaning would 
remove the resulting stain. 

When painted shades wear beyond the point 
where they will not respond to cleaning they 
may be repainted if one cares to take that 
trouble. The original color of paint, or any — 
darker color which is suited to the decoration 


Circassian walnut) 
permits turning the 
waver without kink- 
ing the green silk 


To lend enchanting finish to a perfect hair 
dress—to have evety vagrant wisp and 
tendril in its proper place—the deft aid of 
an electric curling iron is all important. 


As a necessary complement to the dressing 
table the STAR-Rite Curling Iron renders 
faithful service to the cause of charm and 
beauty. 


The STAR-Rite Advisory Beauty Council 


Every purchaser of a STAR-Rite Curling Iron receives 


free of any charge exclusive advice on the care and dress 
of her hair given by this council of eight world-famed 
beauty specialists: Louis Parme, C. Nestle, Ogilvie Sis- 
ters, Beatrice Mabie, V. Darsy, Cluzelle, Pierre, Kathleen 
Mary Quinlan. For complete details of this service, 
with sample coiffures and suggestions for dressing the 
hair, send 4c in stamps for “Charm —Your Heritage” to 
Miss Helen Boyd, Consultant, Department A, 130 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 





FITZGERALD MFG, CO., Torrington, Conn. 


In Canada : Canadian Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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of the room, may be used. A flat oil paint 
thinned down sufficiently with spirits of turpen- 
tine to allow it to brush on smoothly gives the 
best finish. A good paint brush and some 
skill are needed to apply it evenly, however, 
and. the shade should be dried well before 
being rolled again. 

The lower part of nearly all shades becomes 
worn in time. Lack of care hastens this. 
With windows lowered from the top a brisk 
breeze or a sudden gust of wind often draws 
out the shade to flap against the outside of the 
sash. A passing shower may bring water 
dripping down from the roof, staining the 


‘shade beyond any cleaning. It is easy to trim 


off this worn part after measuring the amount 
to be cut in order to keep the whole shade 
even. This cut edge may then be hemmed 
or the upper half of the shade removed from 
the roller and brought to the bottom for 
hemming. The lower half is then tacked on 
the roller as illustrated on page 81. Ee 
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This dining-room owes its beauty to the 
rug on the floor 


And it will last for years and years — for all its moderate price 


That the beauty of a room should 
be built from the ground up is the 
opinion of many interior decorators. 
They accordingly think of the rug as 
of first importance—and you should 


do_so too. 
‘ Cervo 
HETHER from the viewpoint 
of beauty or comfort, wear or 
price, you will find a Sanford Beauvais 
Rug to be without peer in its class. 
For looks, you have only to glance at 
it to remark how beautiful it really 
is. For wear, it has often worn for 
twenty-five years—sometimes even 
for thirty-five years. 


Seamless and all wool 
To begin with, it is seam- 
less—and that in itself 
means wear. Then there 
is its deep, pure wool pile 
to be considered; and this 
is not only good in itself, 
because wool wears long, 
but because it is resilient 


that means vitality, too. 
Its finely woven, substan- 
tial back means further 
wear and helps the rug to 
hug the floor firmly. Step 
on it. It won’t wrinkle. 
Feel how soft and luxur- 
ious it is under the foot. 
That is the result of the 
soft, deep pile. 


Twenty-five artists work 
continually on new de- 
signs for Beauvais Rugs 


The Beauvais Rugisof splendid quality 
and reasonable price. That is probably 
why it is the most widely sold rug on 
themarket. Itcomesin the widestrange 
of patterns and sizes offered by any in- 
dividual rug. It comes in bright, clear, 
beautiful colors, Oriental designs, 





An actual reproduction of the back of 
a Beauvais Rug. Note the close weave. 




















This is a Beauvais Rug c/o One among 45 styles 


SAN FC 


eauvais Rugs 





Chinese designs, two-toned effects. 
Youcan get thisseamless Beauvais Rug 
from 12 feet x 15 feet down to scatter 
rugs, including, of course, the most 
popular size of 9 feet x 12 feet. You 
can get it in small runners and in 
matched designs with the name Beau- 
vais stamped on the back. Look for it. 


Our standards have never been lowered 


Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., have 
made rugs and carpets since 1838. 
They started with the highest possible 
standards of rug making. They have 
never lowered them—and that is the 
reason dealers today havesomuchcon- 
fidence in these rugs. Most rug dealers 
and furniture houses 
carry Sanford’s Beauvais 
(pronounced Bo-vay) Rugs. 
If, however, you cannot 
procure them, write us 
and we will send you the 
name of the nearest mer- 
chant who carries them. 


VALUABLE BOOK— FREE 


Illustrated in colors 


“How to Choose Rugs that Beautify 
Your Home’’— filled from cover to 
cover with suggestions— how to 
choose rugs in harmony with your 
home, how to get the longest wear 
from rugs, how to determine quality 
when buying—all helpful informa- 
tion. It is richly illustrated in full 
colors, and gives you color-harmony 
suggestions for various rooms. We 
will mailyou a copy free upon request. 


Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc. 
295 Fifth Ave., Dept.X, New YorkCity 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BACK 


: 8 6X Its cushion-like tread 
5 § with a resilient nap 
5 1 : that comes right back 
In using advertisements see page 6 12Q 













































































Ypsilanti furniture, backed by 22 
years of experience, is designed =| 
and built for year-round use. 
It is serviceable for every 
room inthe house. There are 
many attractive new patterns 
to grace your home—from 
single pieces to elaborate suites. 


More than 4,000 responsible 
furniture merchants sell Ypsilanti 
Furniture. We will be glad to give 
you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURECO. 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
Also Makers af Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages 
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coffee shops. 


Managers, assistant managers, 
table directors, buyers, 
are needed in 


tremendous new 


opportunity. 


No previeus experience 


Dept. B-2410 











Give Priscilla Stationery —a poue usctat 
and individual gift 1or friend, wife, husband 
or daughter. A generous box of individually 


pine PRISCILLA 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Sheets, 6x7 inches; 100 Envelopes to 
match. Crisp White Bond printed in rich 
dark Blue. Send $1 today with name and 
address plainly printed out. (West of 
Denver and outside U.S. add 10% for 
extra postage.) Satisfaction guarapreed, 
Herman Go,dberger 
112-S High St. Boston, Mass. 
25 Years in Business 
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High aise positions open in tea rooms, motor inns, 
How to start ‘a tea room of your own 


hostesses, 
and other executives 
field for 


women. The tea room industry is sweeping 
America, creating splendid opportunities for 
trained women and girls. Earnings of 


$5,000 and upwards a year, fascinating work, 
quick success, are offered by this new field of 


necessary. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 








quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
show you how. to start your own tea room, or 
put you in touch with desirable positions. 
Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- 
some earnings in this wonderful new pro- 
fession. 

Free book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit,’’ il- 
lustrates and describes your splendid oppor- 
tunities in this profitable profession. Write 


We for it today. 





Washington, D. C. 














YAMA GRASS BAGS 


Stenczl, Color or Embroider 


' 
‘ Strong, pliable grass bags or baskets whichfold 4 
y flat when empty. Imported from Indo-China. g 
q Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn ‘ 
g work. Make fine work, sewing or marketing bags. ' 
g Set of three, 12-, 15-, and 17-inch sizes , sent pre- ' 
es paid for one dollar. Catalog B-1 sent ‘free, ‘ 

a 





International Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
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Three Poems 
By Edith Tatum 


MORNING 


A wind from the sea 

Fanned my face— 

The sun 

Sent a shaft of living gold 

To waken me. 

I opened my eyes quickly 

And looked through the window 
To see what I could find— 

A bird 
Was perched on a green bough, 
Like a pomegranate blossom 
Swaying in the wind. 





NOON 


Today 

I gathered ripe figs, 

Bareheaded in the sun; 

The tree tops were faintly stirring 
In the breeze; 

Dragon-flies darted round my head, 
And there were bees; 

Against the deep tones of the sea 
For background, 

Was broidered the twittering 

Of many birds; 

A crow in a pine tree not far away, 
Watched, and jeered at me. 


NIGHT 


Tonight 

The wind from the sea 
Brought the fragrance of jasmine 
From the garden to me; 

The moon 

Cast strange shadows 

On the dew-wet grass and trees; 
Tiny creatures of the night 
Whispered softly, 

Hidden neath the leaves; 
When I listened closely 

I heard flower petals falling— 
In the tree by the little path 

A whip-poor-will 

Was calling, calling. 














Your Children’s Eyes 


(Continued from page 94) 


right,” but before he is over five years of age 
he should have a proper examination made by 
a competent specialist. By scientific means 
of examination the specialist can form an 
accurate judgment as to their condition, irre- 
spective of what the little child may or may 
not ‘be able or willing to tell him. 

No child should be allowed to go through 
life with a visual handicap. Plenty ‘of children 
have thus become educational and social dere- 
licts, going through the important formative 
period of life entirely misunderstood. Because 
their eyes carried misinformation or no in- 
formation to the brain, they have appeared 
lazy and unutterably stupid, and following the 
line of least resistance, have gravitated into 
neglect of their work, school “abandonment, 
truancy, and vicious practices. A certain pro- 
portion of these unfortunates even contribute 
to our criminal population, simply because 
they have become discouraged in their at- 
tempts to find a more suitable niche in life 
into which they might properly fit. 


The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


(Continued from page 52) 


the house, battling with the martins until they 
were ina frenzy. I was standing at my window 
watching the battle and wondering what I 
could do to help, when I saw the big male 
martin, the one I thought the scout who had 
come three days before the arrival of the other 
birds, dart from the post of vantage he was oc- 
cupying between the platform of the windmill 
and the top of the martin house, swing under 
it, and fly a beeline in the direction of Colonel 
Hardison’s. In an incredibly short time he re- 
turned, and with him came a company of thirty- 
five or forty martins from Colonel Hardison’s 
house. They joined forces with our birds, and 
they thrashed those sparrows completely and 
drove them from the place. They cleaned out 
the sparrow nest beginnings, and a female 
martin of our own flock filled every door of the 
martin house. They stayed there, and the 
males carried nest material to them. When the 
sparrows had been driven away to the last 
cursing, protesting, little bulldog of them, in 
simultaneous flight the Hardison recruits arose 
and went home. Our birds remained to hold 
the fort, and a new procedure in nest building 
took place. The females remained practically 
in the boxes; the males gathered dry leaves 
and green leaves and little decayed twigs from 
the trees of the neighborhood and delivered to 
them for the very slight nests that they built, 
and when a female wanted to go to the river 
for a drink or for food or a bath, she called 
her mate, and he came and took her place 
while she enjoyed exercise and_ refresh- 
ment. . 

It was after this defeat on the windmill that 
the nest in the ash at the front of the house 
became communal, and most of the sparrows 
that had lived in the windmill moved there 
_and began one of those big, polygamous nests 
that the sparrows built through the orchards 
at that time. This kept them on the premises, 
and they constituted themselves as much of 
a pest as was possible at every other bird 
house and nest. They could not enter the 
small openings for the wrens, but they could 
go and sit on the platform and make a male 
wren wait until they got ready to allow him 
to enter his door with food for his mate and 
his young. They could always wedge them- 
selves into the openings for the bluebirds. 
_and the bluebirds were not nearly so pugnacious 
were they. It was for this reason that I put 
most of the bluebird houses on the grape arbor, 
sheltered by the vines and given as: much 
seclusion as possible, for bluebirds would find 
the boxes and would occupy them no matter 
how secluded they were. 


BLUEBIRDS were always especial favorites 

of mine. I had known them in the orchards 
of my childhood. The azure of their backs, 
the flutter of their wings, and their soft, 
melodious notes were as much a part of spring 
as was the breaking up of the ice, the departing 
snow, the passing of wild geese, the ringing 
of the bluebells, the blossoming of the or- 

chards, or the coming of the blackbirds. 

- And so, around my own home, I made 
especial efforts to attract and to keep the blue- 
birds. Very early one spring I had their house 
cleaned and ready for them, and at work on 
the kitchen table in front of a pair of twin 
windows directly opposite the northern end 
of the pergola I heard the note of my first 
bluebird for that season. 
table top was thickly set with trays of fixing 
bath, and I was busy toning and washing 
large numbers of prints on the table and in the 
kitchen sink, but every few minutes I paused 
a second in my occupation of making prints 
for the illustration of magazine articles and 
books and stood in the long window anxiously 
watching the bluebird. He was a fine, big 
male. I thought I remembered him from 

_ the previous season, as his back was so very 
blue, his breast so brightly russet, his notes so 

_ familiar to ears well attuned to what he had 
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A Doll With 


Changes Faces, Changes 


Many Dolls In One— 
Heaps of Fun 


A doll with one body—but three to a 
dozen heads! And a different costume 
for each head! Heads and costumes 
changed in a jiffy—each 
change making an entirely 
different character—that’s 
the Famlee Doll. 

Heads screw on and off 
—simplya turnat the neck; 
a two-year-old can do it. 

Great fun tochange froma Girl Doll 
to a Boy Doll—then to Little-Miss- 
From-Holland—- then to Ching- 


Ching-Chinaman—and so on 


through all the lovable and 
Never beforeadoll like this— 


A Wonderful 
Birthday or 


Christmas Gift 





TheSFaprlee Doll 


life-like characters in each set. A Whole Family Sf Delisewn One 
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3 eo 12 Heads 


Clothes, Walks and Talks 


an ever-changing playmate that multi- 
plies the fun of every play-hour. 

Each character walks and _ talks. 
16 inches high. Non-breakable. 
Quality in every detail. 

In attractively boxed sets—each with 
one body and three, five, seven or 
twelve interchangeable 
heads, with a special dress, 
or costume for each head. 
Additional heads and cos- 
tumes to add to the family 
can be bought at any time. 


At leading department and toy stores. 


Or write for a free Doll-alogue—showing and describ- 
ing Famlee sets. 


BERWICK DOLL CO. 
Dept. 81, 480 Broadway, New York 
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‘Finish this Dress 
and Save 530 


OU can wear this 
beautiful dress for 
I send it to you 
semi-made; you complete 
it in about two hours. It” 
comes already laid out 
and marked right on fin- 














with lace and trimmings 
included—even a needle. 


NO patterns—no courses — 
no dressmaking experience 
required. You get expert re- 
sults with ease. Thousands 
of women and girlsnow save 
the Dolly Gray way— 
and get better quality 
and smarter style in 
the bargain. 
DOLLY GRAY 


ROOM No. 317 
568 B’WAY, N. Y. C. 


STYLE 
BOOK 


Write for ‘‘Secrets of Fifth 
Avenue”’ and ‘Modes of 
the Month’’ showing all my 
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DOLLY GRAY 


SEMI-MADE DRESSES 
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True 
Bathing 
Luxury 


Compare this ef- 
fect with and with- 
out and you will 
never take another 
bath without No. 471] 
Bath Salts, 

The pleasure and the 
odor are such that the 
whole bathroom seems 
like a flower garden. 

Don’t let your bath- 
ing be merely a com- 
monplace item of the 
day! Really enjoy it 


with— Ds 


Samp: Bat 


Besides the popular 
4711 Eau de Cologne 
odor, they come in 
eight other delightful 
perfumes, which are 
produced in America by 
the makers of No. 4711 
White Rose Glycerine 
Soap, and No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne. 








MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St, N. Y. City 
Made in U. S. A. : 
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INCE time immemorial incense has 
been associated with purification: 
relaxation of the spirit: repose. For nearly 
a century Vantine has been distilling rare 
Oriental odors in Vantine’s Temple In- 
cense. Today American women use Van- 
tine’s Violet, Pine, Rose, Wistaria, Lotus 
or Sandalwood for the adornment of the 
home as they use dainty toilet accessories 
in the expression of their own personality. 


Bathe the house with fresh air and a cone 
of Vantine’s Pine. Its clean breath of the 
woods will give you a new sense of house 
freshness. 

Your favorite druggist or department store 
can supply you with either the 25 cent or 


50 cent package in either cone or powdered 
form. 


A.A.Vantine & Co. 
Inc. 


71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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guarantees a// advertise- 
ments appearing in 
its pages 


_ Your satisfaction is guaranteed with every purchase you make 
of products found in the advertising pages of Goop HoUSEKEEPING. 
tach advertisement has been censored, and each product according 
to class carries either the approval of Goon HousEKeEeEpine Institute; 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health; or the Magazine. Use 
the advertising pages of Goop HoUSEKEEPING as a buying guide, and 
you can be absolutely assured of only worth-while merchandise. 
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The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


to say. He seemed so at home, so contented 
to be there. 

There were three boxes in the grape arbor 
at that time. One he could not consider, 
for it was sacred to the wrens. The other two 
were for birds of his size. One of them was 
on top of the arbor, very well screened by 
vines. The one he seemed to like the best 
was fastened to a heavy post under the shelter 
of the top. It was a piece of log that had been 
discarded by the builders of the Cabin because 
/it was hollow. Brenner, who for years was 
the caretaker of the Cabin and lived in the 
| garage, spent a great deal of time fixing up 
| bird houses for me. He had arranged this one 
wonderfully. There was an entrance exactly 
| the right size for bluebirds, and a small veranda 
‘across the front, and in the back, where a 
bluebird would never suspect it, there was a 
tiny hinged door so that I could open it and 
have a full view of the interior after Mother 
Bluebird built her nest and laid her eggs and 
had brooded until she had become habituated 
to her task. By watching when a brooding 
mother bird left her nest in the morning for 
her exercise and bath, I could slip out, make 
'a hurried run up the stepladder, bend back 
the vines for light, and secure a reproduction 
‘of the nest and eggs, close the house, and be 
out of the way before the mother bird returned. 





S I stood before th window on this partic- 

ular morning, watching this particular bird, 
| I found myself wishing devoutly that he would 
select that box for his home. It was such a 
wonderful location for my convenience. The 
other nest on the top of the arbor farther to the 
south was so covered by vines and screened 
from sight that I could not tell what the birds 
were doing there. And so I decided that in 
order to force the issue, the first time this bird 
flew to any of the neighbor’s premises to make 
an investigation of any bird house they might 
have out, I would have Brenner take the oth r 
box and turn it upside down so that the birds 
would be forced to build in the location where 


secure the history of their life processes. 

A dozen times that morning the bluebird’s 
soft note attracted my attention. He liked the 
big log house as much as I did. He sat on the 
top of it and sang. He sat on the veranda 
and sang. He sat on the grape-vines above it 
and sang. He sang from the cross-pieces on 
which it rested. Repeatedly he flew to the 
ground and from among the rankly growing 


| spring grasses he picked the dead leaves from 
'last year and carried them across the veranda 
| and into the house until he must have had a 
nest at least half-way completed. 


That afternoon he went away, but the next 
morning he was back, and he sang from all 
the places on which he had vocalized before. 





I could most conveniently watch them and ~ 


He carried quantities of dried grass from be- | 


neath the arbor and around the windmill and 
under the plum tree near by. He picked a few 
dried leaves for lining from among the wild 
sweet-briar climbing over the back wall of the 
Cabin, and he told all the listening world about 
what a nice house he had preempted, and how 
he would love to have a little bluebird lady 
come and make her home there. He sang the 
length of the grape arbor and sang on the wind- 
mill. He sang on the ridge pole of the Cabin, 
and he sang on the curb of the well and on the 
roof above it. He sang from the sharply 
pointed broad boards of the high fence dowa 
the west side of the Cabin and from the roof 
of the garage and the apple trees of the orchard 
and the mulberry sacred to the robins. 

The third morning was Sabbath. I had been 
hearing his notes all through the house. TI 
had said to Mr. Porter that there was one 
bluebird on the premises, but so far there had 
been no signs of a mate, and almost at the 
time I said it, there came to my waiting ear 
that quiet, sedate, melodious little note of a 
female bluebird interested in the selection 
of a mate and a home. I went immediately 
to the window and there, on a cross-piece of the 





grape arbor, sat my bluebird, and he was 
triumphantly waiting while the most attractive 
little bluebird lady you could imagine perched 
on a grape-vine on the top of the arbor and 
looked the situation over. JI had reason to 
believe that the male was one of our last 
year’s birds, but I had no memory of this 
female bird in my brain and no notes of her 
voice registered on my ear. Hers was a calm, 
cool, independent little note, not so warmly 
colored, not so melodiously uttered, not so 
vibrantly caressing, as the usual soft, luring 
note of the hen bluebird. She looked over 
the place as if she rather distrusted it and did 
not care whether she investigated it or not 

When he had waited a reasonable length of 
time, the male bird went into action. He flew 
on top of the box, fluttering his wings, while 
he told her repeatedly what a very commodious 
house it was, how nicely it was located, how 
beautifully it was sheltered, and how nearly 
a fresh, new nest for her was completed on its 
inside.” He flew down to the ground below 
and carefully selected several blades of grass, 
which he carried up and placed inside the 
house, all the time calling for her, begging and 
imploring that she would come down and at 
least look at all these things he was so pains- 
takingly trying to show her. 

And the little hen sat up on the grape-vine 
and looked over the premises with indifferent 
eyes and very clearly made manifest to all the 
world that she was not particularly impressed. 
In fact, if bird actions ever speak louder than 
notes, that hen bird said she did not give a 
darn about the place, and when she said it she 
neatly broke his heart. He turned his head 
on one side and looked up at her, and he poured 
out a bluebird’s sweetest, most plaintive notes 
of conquest. He begged so hard, he pleaded 
so ardently, he rushed in and out the door, 
he made such a fuss about it, that finally, very 
slowly and indifferently, the little hen came 
down, and at last she did fly to the platform 
and enter the house. He followed her inside 
and I could hear him telling her how safe it 
was, and how cool it was, and showing her all 
the nest material that he had so carefully 
gathered, and his beautiful blades of tan- 
colored grass so nicely dried and so particularly 
selected. I could attest that they had been 
carefully selected, for I had watched him 
draw out blade after blade from clumps of 
last year’s tall orchard grass and discard those 
that were not straight and brightly colored. 


Now he hurried from the door and went 

down to the ground, but he was in too big 
a hurry to use his customary care in selection. 
Violently he laid hold of some dry blades 
on the outside of a tuft of grass, jerked them 
loose, and flew back to the veranda, and he sat 
there waiting for the verdict of the lady before 
he should take them inside and add them to 
his contribution. When his newly acquired 
mate came from the door, she passed him 
indifferently. She flew back to her perch on 
the grape-vine and sat there, looking around 
as if she were searching the landscape to find 
some point of vantage that came more nearly 
pleasing her, and then, slowly and deliberately, 
without a look behind, without a note in reply 
to the throaty coaxings that were bubbling 
up past the mouthful of grass the male bird 
was waiting with, she spread her wings and 
started on a flight south that looked as if she 
might land somewhere near the capital of our 
state. 

Then dejection settled heavily on my blue- 
bird. His feathers drooped until he shrank 
insize. Song dried up in his throat. Despon- 
dency dictated his attitude. Finally he lifted 
his head and looked in the direction taken 
by the wilful bird lady. He thought about 
how he loved that box, about how much he 
wanted to remain there. He thought of the 
three days of work that he had done in carrying 
nest material. No doubt he thought of a 
strenuous courtship that he must have carried 
on in the afternoons of those days. 

Then, suddenly, his body tensed, his legs 
stiffened and straightened so that he stood 









































Curtain Beauty At Little Cost 


OU can obtain. charming cur- 

tain effects with even the 
simplest materials if you drape 
them on Bluebird Rods. And as 
these flat rods are inexpensive them- 
selves, curtain beauty is acquired 
with utmost economy. 


Single, double, triple, in rustless 
Satin Gold or White Enamel 
finishes, Bluebird Rods suit all 


curtains and woodwork. You 
attach the sturdy brackets quickly 
and put up or take curtains down 
instantly. They simplify every 
draping problem. 


Due to scientific, ornamental, 
stiffening ribs—an exclusive feature 
—‘‘Bluebirds” last for years with- 
out sagging. Made by H. L. Judd 
(Gro wilkere INI, Ne 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods or he 


will quickly get them for you. 





“They Make Your 


fe BETTER! SAVE MONEY! 


The Fall number of Stylish Hats 
and How to Make Them shows 50 of 
Madame Loie’s exclusive, chic and 
latest styles—easy for YOU to make, 
Send 25c today for this number con- 
taining coupon good for lie in the 
purchase of pattern most becoming 

to you, 
LOIE HAT ned Deans co. 
Dept. G. New York 





















Make your 
Christmas Gifts of 
Sealing Wax 


EARN how to makeunusual 
wall placques and jew- 
elry; how to decorate and 
paint candles, vases and pow- 
der compacts; how to trans- 
form ordinary, inexpensive 
objects of pottery or paper in- 
to dainty gifts of real beauty 
and usefulness. 

The book of instructions, 24 
pages with illustrations, costs 
but ten cents. The sets of actual 
patterns from which youcan 
work are also but tencents eacn. 
There are patterns for moulding 
with melted wax—and patterns 
for painting with dissolved wax. 

Goto your nearest stationer or 
department store or write direct 
to us, enclosing correct amount. 
Ten cents each, or thirty cents 
fer complete material. Address 
Dennison’s, Dept. 50, Framing- 
ham, Mass 





FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 


Ask him. 
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‘CASH’ eae Cay aay 


WOVENNAMES 9 doz. $252 12 doz.*3. 


‘Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


ATC aeis ad 


» J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
| 7th Street, South Norwalk, Conn. | 








Slipper Cleaner 


Let Cinderella’s ‘‘magic touch”’ re- 
store the lustrous loveliness to your 





evening footwear. It preserves 
the original charm and daintiness. 


On sale at the better 
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POZO Product 
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PARIS LONDON 


In using advertisements see page 6 133 
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Little girls 








from asingle, continuous strand of fine wicke 


And they have the same lovely one- and two- 
tone finishes, the same handsome, durable up- 
holstery. For strength and rigidity the up- 
right wicker strands have steel wire centers. 
Ask to see these charming doll carriages in 
the stores. You can identify them by the name 
plate on the seat. Or write us for the name 
of the dealer in your town who carries them. 


Address Dept. J-219. 





SHU) Ob 
adore \i~ 
these doll carriages 


HRISTMAS isa memorable day to the 
small girl whofindsa Lloyd Doll Carriage 
among her gifts. Small wonder! Lloyd Doll 
Carriages are so real—made just like the 
famous Lloyd Baby Carriages, only smaller. 
They are spirally woven on the same loom, 


loyd 
Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 
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219 











LLOYD LOOM BABY CARRIAGES 


have no seams, corners or pieced short ends. They are 


spirally woven on the famous Lloyd Lo 


om of a single, 


continuous wicker strand, into a graceful bowl shape. 
THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MENOMINEE  (HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 
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The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


taller. His wings drew in to his sides. He 
lifted his head high, turned it to one side, 
and with a sweeping jerk that looked as if it 
might snap his neck, he threw the grass he was 
holding in his beak as far as he could scatter 
it on the spring air. Mr. Porter had come 
up behind me and was watching over my 
shoulder. As the grass flew, he laughed 
‘heartily, and so did I. Then our bluebird 
‘relieved his mind by saying exactly what he 
thought of a vacillating female who did not 
know a good thing when she saw it; who flew 
around searching for something better, when 
|there could not possibly be anything better; 
who wasted time when she should have been 
busy making a home. He uttered a short, 
sharp, staccato conglomeration of bluebird 
notes that were something I never before had 
heard and never have since. Without a doubt, 
/he swore. He swore soundly and roundly, 
| deeply and volubly. With all the emphasis of 
| his combined heart and brain he said what he 
had to say about a hen bluebird that did not 
| have sense enough to begin housekeeping when 





| Then his belligerent attitude weakened,’ and 
|the harsh notes softened out; a disappointed 
‘gulp strangled the native sweetness of the 
| note he might have uttered, and he slowly lifted 


his wings and flew after the lady. ~~ 


| preferred location. He came times without 
‘number. He carried more nest material. 
|He sang and sang from the top of the box, 
but never again did she come to it or pay any 
attention to him that I could detect. He 
remained so persistently around the premises 
| singing all afternoon that I wondered whether 
I had done a wise thing in overturning the 
other box where I could not see operations. If 


them, it would be infinitely preferable to have 
| them in the other box rather than to have them 
leave the orchard. 


THAT was Sunday, and Monday I was 
| ~ extremely busy in field work in Rainbow 
Bottom, so I neglected the bluebirds and their 
‘homing difficulties. It was three days later 


tinued presence of the bluebirds made me feel 
that they were still hanging around the or- 
chard and that they might possibly use the 
other box if it were available. Frequently I saw 
the male bird, but not a hint of the female, and 
so I decided to take matters into my own 
hands. Using a stepladder, I climbed to the 
height of the box I had inverted. I picked it 
up and turned it over, and as I did so there 
rolled from it three bluebird eggs. I saw to my 
horror how that pesky little hen had managed 
/an entrance to the inverted house out of my 
| range of vision from the kitchen window. She 
had built her nest there and laid three of her 
'eggs, and in turning the house over I had 
| poured them out and broken them. ~~ 

That constituted one of the very worst 
accidents with birds I ever had experienced 
in my whole life. Truly, I was sick with 
disappointment, and what to do with the 
| house I did not know. Finally, I put it into 
the position where it belonged, and fastened 
it as it should have been in the first place, 
and then I went into the Cabin, not knowing 
whether I,had done the right thing or not. 

I spent most of the remainder of that day 
watching the hen bird. I was standing where I 
could see her when she came to her nest. She 
took the matter philosophically, as a bird 
of her phlegmatic disposition would. Her 
mourning was short and staccato. She dis- 
played anger and surprise but little grief. 
She called her mate, and they discussed the 
situation. He cried out in pained and pathetic 
surprise and flew around in excitement, exam- 
ining the location and chirping mellow notes 
of sympathy and grief. When he found that 
the nest really was destroyed and the house 
in a different position, he tried once more 


























I could not force them to nest where I wanted 


she was led to a beautiful house and plenty 
of nest material to commence her operations. 


All day long he tried to woo her back to his | 


before I had another day at home. The con- | 


“But, DOROTHY, 
salad forks go on the INSIDE!” 


Dorothy changed the forks with a 
start. She resented Mary’s tone of 
mingled surprise and reproval. But 
she resented more the fact that she 
didn’t know where the salad forks 
went. No wonder, either. There 
were no salad forks at home,. nor 
bouillon spoons, nor many of the other 
beautiful things they used at Mary’s 
house. Dorothy felt as though ‘she 
had missed much—because her mother 
hadn’t enough silverware. 



































Have you enough silverware 
of beauty and correctness? 


OES your silverware make 
possible correct and gracious 


of table setting —bouillon spoons, 
salad forks, coffee spoons or serv- 


serving at every family meal? Does 
it help your children to be so fa- 
miliar with correct usage that good 
table manners are their natural 
inheritance? 


Perhaps not! Even now you 
may be ‘‘getting along”’ with silver- 
ware that falls short of your taste 
— all because you fear the expense 
of purchasing the necessary pieces. 


But you need not fear it. In 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you 
can complete your silver service at 
surprisingly little outlay. You may 
purchase in quantities as small as 
you desire the important niceties 


ing pieces. Thus you may acquire, 
a little at a time, silverware whose 
beauty and durability will give 
you lasting satisfaction. 


And when you need more pieces 
in the chosen pattern, you will be 
able to get them easily; for lead- 
ing dealers always have the newer 
1847 RogersBros. patterns in stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet 
Y-23, “Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’ with authoritative table settings 
made-in the Good Housekeeping Studio 
of Furnishings and Decorations? You 
will find it full of suggestions for success- 
ful entertaining. Weite for it to-day. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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AMBASSADOR 
Salad Fork 








AMBASSADOR 
Salt and Pepper, Fruit Bow! 
and Service Plate 
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Suppose your guests 
could see your cellar! 
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If your parlor floor were made of glass — 
your cellar would have an IbEAL TYPE A 


ONE REASON why you buy a new car every year or two 
and seldom buy a new boiler is that everybody sees 
your car, and nobody sees your boiler. 


If your friends could see your cellar, you would tol- 


erate nothing there but an IDEAL TYPE A. It would Send for this book 
transform your cellar as it has transformed thousands Write on a postcard your name 
G . e and address and the number of 
of others—adding a serviceable floor to your home; Roseantote Honea 
it i it 1 { send you a new book about the 
for it is SO clean and handsome that it inspires a worthy eee 
environment. full color. Whether youare 
: : planning a home, are building 
Best of all, you have the delight of discovering that prec nedelaee Tenaya 

. ave a COpy. end your na 

your investment comes back to you. The IDEAL TYPE and address to the office below. 


A’s revertible flues and automatic damper control, its 
lock-safe door and asbestos-lined steel jacket, all com- 
bine to extract a larger amount of heat from the fuel. 
Thus it puts into the bank for you every year a third 
of the money that otherwise goes into the fire. 
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The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


with all his might, by carrying material, by 
flight, by song, to attract his mate to the house 
he had wanted to use in the first place. For 
all I know, he may have said to her, “TI told 
you so!” Whatever he told her had not the 
slightest effect. She flew away with exasperat- 
ing indifference. 

It was in the height of my busiest season 
afield, and there were few days that I spent 
at the Cabin, but three or four days later, at 
my writing desk before the library window 
to the east, my attention was attracted by 
the voice of my bluebird, and, looking up, I 
saw him sitting on the ridge pole of the blue- 
bird house on the stump of a wild cherry eight 
or ten feet in height, directly opposite my 
window. After that, whenever I worked at 
my desk, I watched this house, and I soon saw 
that the bluebird lady had consented to es- | 
tablish a home on the wild cherry stump. 





A FEW days later I was sitting on the front 66 °f9 99 
steps of the Cabin, telling Raymond Miller, 

one of my field helpers, the story of the blue- 9 e 

bird’s efforts at housek eeping on my premises. ; 

We were laughing over Mr. Bluebird having : 

lost his temper and sworn like the proverbial They were talking about one of the most perplexing 





‘sailor, and something about it, because his _ : 

actions had been so very human, reminded ¥ problems of housekeeping. 

me of the day in field work deep in the Limber- “Tell me, Mary, how do you do it?” Jane asked. 
lost when I had seen a male chewink exhibit “y, f : | léok le k . 

a sense of humor. I had a camera focused pat urniture Biay 2 sORS" 281 it were kept in a 
on his nest, and hidden under a tan cravanette glass case until just five minutes before company ar- 
raincoat among the leaves and bushes beside rives. Mine seems eternally dusty or finger-printed 
a stump at the end of sixty feet of hose, was . * 
making exposures whenever the birds went to no matter how hard we work. Heaven knows, the 
uct and oe yi foe The a children can’t wear gloves all the time. Now you’ve 
chewink was on the floor of the forest scratch- : wee 

Be filing hon scratches, sometimes using got to tell me, Mary, what is the secret of it! 

his feet Bears ee he ae d els i “Why, my dear, it’s no secret! We wax our furni- 
- never saw a hen do. He gripped both fee eae Le 
EE ivecsand then, with @ quick spring ture. 1 thought | -tyone knew about Johnson's 
upward and back ward, threw away last year’s Liquid Wax. lvsess simple. I just go over the 
dead dried leaves to give him free access to the furniture with a cloth dampened in the liquid wax 
earth, which he scattered first with one foot ai f; a E | Ba aa f 

and then with the other, then sometimes with oe in a few minutes simply rub It up with a solt rag. 

- both, until he found a tiny bug or worm, which It’s no work at all. Why,! used to simply dread clean- 
he carried to his nest and fed to his young. : eS ees Tea - » 
I From my blind I had been watching him ing day, but sorercn s Liquid Wax a it oar 
intently. roe int ree ans You too will find that Johnson’s Liquid Wax sim- 
pictures of him than of the female, tor the E ; . = : 
Ber acon that. his” contrasting . colors plifies the vexing problem of keeping your furniture 
would.make a much more attractive picture. looking its best. It forms a thin protecting coat over 
"His head ead ee ge ee ae i a the finish just like the protection given by a plate 
yt ei eee eee te folded glass dresser top. Laborious rubbing is unnecessary. 
wings on each side there was a vest of brighter The hard dry velvety finish comes with a few strokes 
- russet-red than ‘a robin’s. He was alert and f ft cl 
: of a soft cloth. 

muscular, with the heavy, gross beak of his ay ; 

family, and bright, shining eyes. He was care- You can try this improved way of preserving and 
ful of his plumage while he worked, watching caring for your furniture, at our expense. A generous 
around him for any danger, stepping over the a wie 

leaves expertly, at times standing still, his sample of Johnson Ss Liquid Wax—enough for several 
peat tipped ce at, pong omy es pieces of furniture—and a 28-page illu ~ ~ted booklet 
the faint sound of the little moving things to : “ ; 

be heard in the earth, and as he worked, he in colors on The Proper Treatment 0. .. -ors, Wood- 
kept coming my way until he was within a work and Furniture” will be sent to you free. Use 
few feet of me. He uncovered a spot as big the coupon below. Send it now. 


as a saucer with one of the big springs that 
lifted the leaves; then he saw a worm he had 
uncovered beginning to dig its way into the 


light soil of the forest floor. He made a jump , 
for the worm and caught it in his beak, but H. WD \ 
with it he caught at the same time a fine, : 


thread-like root that had been on top of the 
worm. He could not get the root from his 
mouth without laying down the worm, so he 


“began walking backward, his beak closed on S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 11, RACINE, WIS. 


E ee oF tA aa ay 
___ both root and worm, in an effort to break the Ele pnd Tare READ eter ies 
} root. Just when he had straightened to his Please send me FREE a generous sample of Joknson’s Liquid Wax and your 
b fullest height, braced his sides with his wings, Authoritative Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 
: ~ stretched his neck to the uttermost, and leaned 
: as far back as he could, pulling with all his Maz Dealers = am = en eg Ren Meee Ee 
strength, that root broke, and the momentum é 
the release gave him rolled him over backward IMyName gee eee ott. = eee) ees Se. SS a 
ina double somersault. When he regained his 
feet, the worm was lost. The bird was com- Addressee se= 2 Sal. | ee ee © ee 


_ pletely surprised, but he thoroughly under- 
_ stood what had happened. He peered forward 
_ an instant where the root had broken, and then 
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A Gift ar Lasting Beauty 


FINE IMPERIAL TABLE of historic design in choice 
woods by skilled craftsmen, makes a beautiful gift cherished 
At leading furniture stores you will find 
special Imperial displays—dainty pedestals and book tables at a 
few dollars, lovely occasional tables, stately consoles, quaint 
gatelegs, ornate desk and living room tables. 


How tables can enrich your home is told in “‘Heirlooms of 
Write Dept. E. Name your store. 


’ IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY i 


N “‘World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
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Individual Name 
: Pencil Sets 


(} This De Luxe Set is 
Y, a truly beautiful gift. 
“w A genuine glazed leather 
|} Case with coin pocket, en- 
graved in 18 kt, gold, filled 
if with pencils and penholder 
in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
{} sharpener. Price $1.00 


i) JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name en- 
graved, in leather case, Price 50c 


Send _ check, order or 


mone’ 
U.S. Postage. Y 


‘ IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
530 Broadway, New York, N. Y- 
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Fireside 
Dyk tae 


See it at Your Dealers 


No wonder this Fireside Basket has met with 
such enthusiasm from home-lovers! It combines _ 
artistic effect with practical, every-day use. 
Woven and colored by hand; of selected wil- 
lows, unique in design and craftsmanship. 

Size 24 inches, in woodsy brown or driftwood 
grey, Price $7.00. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send direct, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. Will-O-Ware Baskets make ideal gifts. 
Write for catalog describing other designs of 
Will-O-Ware hand-made baskets. 


MADISON BASKETCRAFT CO. 
402 N. Third St. Burlington, Ia. 


Genuine Will-O-Ware Baskets are labeled 





The Phlegmatic Bluebird | 


his beak parted, and his head lifted, and he 
laughed and laughed like a dunce. His 
laughing note was not a note that I ever heard 
in any previous experience with the chewink 
family. He simply laughed a plain, straight 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” exactly as a human being 
would have laughed in the same circumstances. 

I was telling Ray about this while we were 
sitting there, and about the profane bluebird, 
and we were discussing bird mentality. I 
had told him, too, that I had every hope of a 
cardinal nest in the grape-vine over the music- 
room window, because cardinal grosbeaks 
have a particular predilection for grape-vines, 


‘and for two days a pair had haunted the or- 


chard. The location was wonderful. It was 

| quiet on the east side of the house. The grape- 

| vine was sturdy, of several years’ growth. 

Tt reached to the roof of the second-story part 

of the house, andits crossing and twining made 

a firm foundation base, while it was reinforced 

by a wild rose which had been planted at the 

| other corner of a square French window which _ 
filled a large part of the east end of the music- 

room. There would be good hunting among 

the blooming wild roses and the grape-vines_ 
and in the orchard beside. And there would. 
be the protection which I could give to birds; 
there would be the screen of all the apple 

trees to shelter the nest from sight. It was a 

beautiful, well-selected location, and I was 

inordinately proud that the redbirds were 

working there, at the same time I was worried 

lest the sparrows should so interfere with them 

that they would abandon the spot. This 

particular day an all-day war had waged in 

the grape-vine. Almost as fast as the cardi- 

nals could carry nest material, the sparrows 

had torn it out and carried it to the ash tree. 

While I told Raymond about it and we were 

figuring on what we could do, the male cardinal 

came winging in from the east, and perching 

in the top of an elm tree growing so close to 

the ash that the branches were thickly inter- 

mingled, he began to sing. 

It was near sunset. The level rays from the 
west struck him fully on the head and breast, 
etching his fine proportions and painting his 
brilliant color sharply against the background 
of the leaves, while from his high eminence 
his notes simply rolled in vibrant volumes of 
sound. He sang there, repeating his full strain 
several times, and then over in the direction 
of the railroad to the east there came an an- 
swering note from the female. The cardinal 
was in the midst of a full strain. He finished 
it abruptly, turning in the direction from which 
the voice came, and at that instant the female 
crossed the street and flew into the tree near 
him. The cardinal lost his head completely. 


I HAVE known these birds intimately, and I 

thought I had seen about the ultimate that 
a male cardinal could do in the way of charm- 
ing his mate. But this bird put up a perform- | 
ance that outclassed everything I ever had 
seen previously. He stretched to his fullest 
height on the limb. He tucked his tail and 
swelled his throat; he rocked from side to side 
on the branch. At times he half lifted his 
wings, and again he drew them in tight against 
him. He swayed from side to side. Sometimes 
he leaned toward the little hen. She sat there 
watching him, her feathers sleekly drawn, her 
eyes bright and shining, and she evidently 
thought that in all the world of redbirds 
there was not a bridegroom anywhere to com- 
pare with hers. And as for the cardinal, this 
performance of his was the extreme limit. He 
kept on trilling and rolling out his notes until 
I should not have been surprised in the least 
to see him burst his heart and drop dead to 
the ground. I once had known a caged male 
canary, in an ecstatic fervor of mating song, to 
do this very thing, and I thought the cardinal 
was going to be my second exhibition of this 
kind. It seemed as if the impassioned volume 
of jumbled, tumbled, rolling, whistled notes 
would burst his throat. He kept shifting his 
position, changing his wings, stretching his 





_ Opposites. 
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head higher and higher, swelling his throat 
fuller and fuller, until at last, from lack of 
breath to utter another note, he flew to his 
mate for the consummation of his courtship. 

It was a wonderful performance, brilliant 
in the extreme, and so utterly different from 
the shy, demure, and quiet love-making of a 
pair of orioles that I had watched a few days 
before, as to set up in my mind a case of 
The orioles flamed color as bril- 
liantly as the redbirds, but they were quiet 
and dignified. Not in the top of a tree, but 
down on a lawn under a spray of overhanging 
roses, gently, quietly, with soft kisses and 
delicate wing strokings, and little whispered 
murmurings that even my alert ears could 
scarcely follow, the gold and black orioles 
told their love-story and quietly joined their 
fortunes. 


HE next morning I was at my desk beside 

the east window of the library when I heard 
the excited chirpings of an English sparrow, 
and I looked out to see that a hen sparrow from 
the nest in the ash was doing her utmost to 
annoy the bluebird on the wild cherry stump. 
The bluebird stood in her door, and every time 
the sparrow came too close, tried to pick her. 
Finally, the sparrow went back to her nest, 
and the bluebird returned to brooding. It 
so happened that I was looking in that direc- 
tion shortly afterward, when the bluebird 
decided she needed a drink and exercise. She 
left her nest, flew to a telephone wire running 
the length of the property from north to south, 
and from it headed in a long sweep of flight 
toward the river. She was scarcely from sight 
when one of the hen sparrows from the nest 
in the ash flew down and entered the bluebird 
house, and turning around, filled the opening 
with her head and shoulders, and there she sat, 
a malicious little devil intent on stirring up 
a rumpus. I was sufficiently provoked with her 
already, for an hour before, she had succeeded, 
with the help of her friends, in demolishing every 
vestige of the cardinal nest in the grape-vine, 
and the cardinals had definitely abandoned 
the location. At what should have been their 
busiest working period in the afternoon, I 
had not heard a note from either one of them 
in three hours, and I knew that they had 
gone to the river where there was every 
prospect that their nest might be destroyed 
by browsing cattle or thoughtless children. 
And now little trouble-maker sparrow was 


‘busy in the home of the bluebird, and I 


had a debt of three sky-blue eggs owing 
that bluebird, and how to pay was a problem 
that troubled me. 

My heart was particularly tender toward 
the cardinals, because I had never had a car- 
dinal nest at Limberlost Cabin before, and at 
the time this pair came to me, there stood on 
my library shelves my first book, entitled ‘The 
Song of the Cardinal,” which had had several 
years’ circulation. It pleased me that after I 
had written this book a pair of these birds 
should come to the grape-vines of my window 
to make their home. And now I was feeling 
especially defeated and irritated over the 
loss of the redbirds, and I was cudgeling 
my brain to think what I could do to ex- 
terminate the sparrows, when Madam Blue- 
bird, she of the phlegmatic temperament, I 
in her debt none the less, returned from the 
river. As she struck the telephone wire, 
looked toward her home, and saw the sparrow 
in possession, she uttered a sharp little yelp 
of surprise, a bluebird note I had not before 
heard, a sort of strangled squawk as if some- 
thing had pounced upon her and shaken most 
of the breath from her body. She flew straight 


to the veranda of her home, but the sparrow 


was using her own tactics. She backed inside 
the door far enough to protect her shoulders, 
and stood her ground, and the bluebird could 
not get her out and could not force her own way 


in. They fought for some little time, and then 


the bluebird gave up and returned to the tele- 


phone wire. My excuse for believing that she 


went to think is that I saw her execute the re- 
sults of her conclusions. 
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_ S1x-Room House No. 631 








HE beautiful color tones of a 
Face Brick house grow richer 
with the passing of the years. An 
occasional painting of cornice, doors 
and window sash and your home 


new. 


This abiding charm is but one of 
the economic advantages which, in 
the long run, make the Face Brick 
house the cheapest you can build. 


Other factors, such as upkeep, 
depreciation, fuel savings, insurance 
rates and fire-safety are discussed in 
“The Story of Brick,” an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes and packed with 
information of value to every pro- 
spective home-builder. Sent free on 
request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5- 
room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
































This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our “Face Brick 
Bungalow and Small House Plans.’? Many houses from this collection have been built in 
all parts of the country and have elicited the most enthusiastic praise from their builders. 


‘Beauty That Endures 


is even more attractive than when ° 







See: 








Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 
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8-room houses, in all 104, each revers- 
ible with a different exterior design. 
These designs are unusual and dis- 
tinctive, combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construc- 
tion. The entire set for one dollar. 
Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working 
drawings,specifications,and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty”shows fifty 
two-story houses selected from 350 
designs submitted by architects ina 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity es- 
timates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full directions for fire- 
place construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick 
Association, 1729 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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High School Course 
UPR ETE 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions, This and thirty- 
six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-S37. Drexel Av.& 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 





Youcan complete 
this simplified High 
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The kind most desired to go with 





Colonial or antique furnishings. 
They are soft, thick, lie flat, and 
are braided from new, clean, 
knitted cloth in simple patterns. 
Fine for breakfast yoom, porch, 
bedroom and bath. Washable, fast 
colors; blue-grey, old rose-white, 
tan-blue. Oval, sizes: 18x30- 
2.25; 22x38-$3.25;' 25x46-$5; 


27x54-$6 ; 36x64-$9.. Sent prepaid ff 
on receipt of cheek or money order, 
ADRIAN RUGCRAFTERS, Inc. 
4 


t. 311 Adrian, Mich 
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»SAVE xo" TREES «ith_NEWBAR 
Pn, Bey oe 3 
es Broken limbs, scraped bark, insect borings, 
j fungi, etc. are death to trees. Save your trees 





by applying Newbark—antiseptic, healing, 
waterproof, permanent. Send 10 cents for 
book of Home Tree Surgery, or $1.00 for 
book and introductory 5 Ib. can. Satisfaction 


or money back. DEALERS WANTED. 
The Newbark Co., 31 Creek Road Clinton.N.Y 





Indoors 


Indoors or out, plants thrive in Success 
Flower Boxes. A new, patented construc- 
tion keeps roots perfectly watered without 


oversoaking. All-steel, no leaking or 
dripping. A size for every space. Hand- 
some green finish. Sold at leading stores 
everywhere. Write for descriptive folder. 


SUCCESS ‘MFG. CO. Gloucester, Mass. 
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LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 






















The LANE pays for ttself 
m the things tt saves 


ConsipER the cost of a single moth-ruined garment and 
you immediately know that the Lanz Red Cedar Chest 
is a wise investment. It will keep your furs, woolens 
and daintier apparel absolutely safe from moths, dust 
and dampness from season to season, year after year. 


Each Lanz is built to last as well as to protect. Only 
the choicest cedar heartwood, scientifically treated, is 
used. It is never less than 34” thick. Corners are 
interlocked. Panels are inseparably joined. Lids have 
special dust strips and Yale locks. The ever-glowing 
beauty and delightful fragrance of the Lange make it 
a charming piece of furniture for any home. 


See the great variety of Lane sizes and styles at your 
store. And because Lane Chests have so many improved 
features, make sure the name Lane is inside the lid of 
the cedar chest you buy. It costs no more. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 


Nature gave cedar a _ preservative 
which is the enemy of moths and other 
insects. LANE keeps it in the wood by 
treating the freshly cut cedar in Spe- 
cially constructed kilns, If your furni- 
ture or department store cannot show 
you the genuine Lanr, write to us for 
name of near-by dealer who can. 
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] adies: Stamp your name, ini- 

* tial or monogram on 

linens, laundry, etc., this new easy way 

Avoid laundry marks, avoid loss, by marking with 

Indello transfers. Mark your name, initial or mono- 

gram on handkerchiefs, underwear, men’s collars, 
‘sheets, pillow cases, pajamas, camp- 
ing outfits—anything you want to 
identify, No sewing—just press on 
with a hot iron in one second. 100 
Indello Name or Initial Transfers 
only $1—100 monogram transfers 
$2. Indicate desired style number 





S DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
) WILL Perfect fitting dresses casz/y and 
) BRING  gwickly reproduced. Makes dress- 
}¢ IT TO making a pleasure and satisfaction. AS 
cf necessary for /tting as the sewing 
machine for sewzre. 
ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each independently adjust- 


able sot t will exactly reproduce any 
style, si 









z figure, 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS: 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15°’Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at the rate of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Triat. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 





illustrated below, print name, in- 
itial or monogram plainly and mail 
with money to Kaumagraph Prod- 
ucts, 358 West 3lst Street, New York City. 


1. GRACE MARY DAVIS 


5. Julian Sinclair 










































Order un *'Acme’’ Form today or write 
for Catalogue with detailed information. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 11-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WRITE TODAY--FOR ILLUSTRATED.-CATALOG = 
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The Phlegmatic Bluebird 


After a lifetime of field work, of the close and 
intimate participation experienced in the home 
life of birds when they are nesting and rearing 
their young, after years of such proximity as 
is necessary in order to work set cameras 
focused on the nests of birds, it is quite useless 
for any scientist to tell me that birds do not 
have brains and that they do not think and 
that they do not, at times, carry reasoning 
to two or three separate processes. What 
happened is my surest proof of what this bird 
thought. Her first thought as she struck the 
wire had to be, ‘“There is that sparrow in my 
house!” Then she thought, “I will fight her 
and drive her out of it!” 

She put that thought into action and failed. 
Then she went over to the telephone wire 
to collect and deepen her thoughts, and this 
time she thought of something new. She 
thought of a thing that had occurred to great 
generals long before her time. She thought 
that it would be a good thing to carry war 
into enemy territory. Short, sharp, and stac- 
cato was the call she uttered for her mate, 
a veritable battle cry. His answer came from 
perhaps a quarter of a mile away to the south 
and east. Without waiting even until’ he 
came in sight to reinforce her, the bluebird 
flew straight to the ash. She perched on the 
sparrow’s nest, and struck her bill into it, and 
ripped out the biggest mouthful of material 
she could manage at a jerk and flung it on 
the morning wind. Then she plunged in for 
another beakful. By the third attack the 
air was filled with straw and grass and feathers, 


and pellmell Mother Sparrow came from the ~ 


bluebird house and went tearing to the pro- 
tection of her own nest and of her young, 
and as she sailed in and perched on the struc- 
ture, Mother Bluebird gave it one final yank, 
threw her beakful of feathers on the air, and 
went back to her front veranda, and there 
she said all the mean things that a bird of her 
disposition could think of. She sneered and 


she jeered at that sparrow. She turned around ~ 


and dared the sparrow to come into her house 
again. She had just learned her power. It 
went to her head amazingly. She had found 
out what reciprocity means. If Mother 
Sparrow could tear up the nest on the wild 
cherry stump, Mother Bluebird could tear up 
the nest in the water ash, and she not only 
could, but she would. The feathers floating on 
the morning air proved that she would. She 
shook her ruffled plumage, and dressed her 
wings and paraded on her front stoop. She 
wiped her beak and spat straw dust and 
feather fluff from her tongue. 


BOUT that time Father Bluebird arrived and 
perched on the roof of the house, and she 
told him all about what had occurred, and he 
told her that she was both brave and wise. 
My, how he did praise her! and oh, my! how 
she loved his praise! I would have given a 
new copper to know whether he told her that 
it never would have happened if she had moved 
into the house he had selected in the shelter 
of the grape arbor., Anyway, he perched on 
the house or on the telephone wire near it 
for the remainder of the forenoon, and with one 
backward glance and a last jeering word of 
disdain for the sparrow, Mother Bluebird 
went strutting victoriously into her house to 
proceed with the business of producing her 
family, and watch as I might, day after day, 
not one single time did I ever again see any 
of the sparrows even alight on the top of the 
bluebird house. Severely and consistently 
they left it alone. 

I am prepared to believe anything that 
any one can prove to me concerning birds. 
These birds themselves proved to me that they 
were so nearly human that they could think 
and execute their thoughts, that they could 
express very vividly, in a bird’s way, what they 
were thinking and what they were feeling, 
whether it was joy, anger, greed or sorrow. 

Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Fire 

Bird,” will appear in the December issue 
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(Continued from page 77) 


you like Eric well enough to act for his own 
good, or is your fondness for him—pardon me 
for putting it so—a purely selfish affair? Now 
that is a question which should really be 
interesting to all of us, and I think you will 
soon agree that I can be answered very 
simply.” 

“Oh, she’s clever,” thought Ethel. 
and clever.’ I shall have no chance.” 

“T may tell you at once that the wrong sort 
of marriage for Eric would inevitably wreck 
his life. Rightly or wrongly, family still counts 
in England, and it is vital for Eric’s future ad- 
vancement in the Foreign Office that he should 
marry into a good family—one that can help 
his career in many substantial ways. So much 
for that. Now for a still more definite con- 
sideration. Eric’s only hope for a legacy in 
the future happens to come through me, his 
mother. Without that legacy he will be de- 
cidedly poor. With it, however, he will be 
distinctly well off. But it is only fair to Eric 
that I should tell you this: If he marries 
aginst my wishes, he shall never have a penny 
from me—not one single penny—on the prin- 
ciple, which I believe to be founded upon abso- 
lute justice, that if he doesn’t care to consider 
my wishes for his welfare, he certainly can not 
expect me to consider his.” 

They both arose at that, and Lady Glenmuir 
went back to her room, the spirit of indomitable 
will. 

“She'll have her own way in the end,” 
thought Ethel, sadly looking after her. “I can 
feel it coming—just as sure.” 


ard 


RIC looked subdued when she met him 

after breakfast. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘“Let’s go shopping. 

“Ts your mother coming?” 

“No; she says she isn’t going out today.” 

“Didn’t I know it?” thought Ethel. ‘She’s 
leaving it up to me.” 

They went shopping together, taking one of 
the cars that were waiting at the dock, but 
there was no pleasure in it—nothing like the 
happy way in which they had gone to Sorrento. 
Ethel wouldn’t let Eric hold her hand. 

“No; stop,” she said, pulling it loose. “Your 
mother wouldn’t like it.” 

The next morning the Rome excursionists 
came back; and after Dot had told her ad- 
ventures, Ethel told hers. 

Dot was most outspoken. ‘Why, the mean 
old cat!’ she exclaimed once. And again, ‘Oh, 
wouldn’t I like.to fix her!” ~ 

But there wasn’t much chance of that; ex- 
cept when the Princess started for Havre, it 
relieved Lady Glenmuir’s mind to see that 
Master Robert Schuyler was in Miss Penning- 
ton’s company so much of the time that Eric 
began to look decidedly out of the picture. He 
probably began to feel it, too—one of the sharp- 
est spurs that any young man can feel. For 
one night, not far from Havre, unexpectedly 
meeting Ethel downstairs, he took her out on 
deck and told her that so far as he was con- 
cerned, the whole world could go to the devil, 
but that he would rather be a clerk or a trench- 
digger and married to her, than to be prime 
minister of England and married to any one 
else; that he loved her; that he would always 
love her; that if she didn’t marry him in Eng- 
land, he would follow her to America; that he 
would follow her to the end of the world; that 


”? 


_he thought more of one of the beads on her 


dress than of all the money in the world; and 
that one touch of her hand meant more to him 


__ than all the family influence which could ever 


be brought to bear to help a poor, struggling, 
young diplomat. In fact, he grew so eloquent 
that Ethel began to glow, and there isn’t any 
telling how it might have ended if, just as 
Eric’s arm was beginning to wander, a spruce 
young cabin boy hadn’t stepped along and 
stopped in front of them. 

“Begging your pardon, Miss Pennington,” 


he said, “but the captain’s compliments, and | 
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he would like to see you in his office for a few 
minutes.” 

“That’s his mother again,” thought Ethel, 
as they both reluctantly followed the boy. 
“She’ll have everything so arranged yet that 
I won’t even dare to look at Eric—or the 
whistle will blow, or a bell will ring, or the ship~ 
will sink, or something!” 

But when they reached the captain’s office 
behind the bridge, she soon discovered that 
something stronger was in the wind than she 
had suspected. It is true that Lady Glenmuir 
was present, particularly ominous; and so was 
Mrs. Guilford, looking triumphant; and so, for 
that matter, was the master-of-arms. But the 
first figure that caught poor Ethel’s eye as she 
entered the office was that of Dot—poor Dot, 
who was standing in front of the captain’s 
desk and looking as though she hadn’t a friend 
in the whole wide world .. . 


XXI 


[Tt WAS Mrs. Guilford who had done it. 

Her suspicions had naturally been aroused 
when her daughters, returning from the Seven 
Hills, had told her that Miss Pennington had 
been running around Rome with Mr. Robert 
Schuyler at the same time that Mrs. Guilford 
herself knew for a fact that Miss Pennington 
had been in Naples, running around as much 
as circumstances permitted with Mr. Eric 
Glenmuir. Clearly this seemed to point to the 
impossible hypothesis that Miss Pennington 
had the power of being in two places at once, 
and of engaging the attentions of two young 
gentlemen at once—even with a hundred and 
fifty miles between them. Mrs. Guilford had 
been working on the problem that evening in 
the lounge when she had heard a deaf old lady 
remark to her neighbor that Miss Pennington 
had a twin sister at home who looked exactly 
like her. 

On hearing this, first a ray and then a flood 
of light had entered Mrs. Guilford’s mind, 
especially when she thought of Miss Penning- 
ton’s ubiquity in general, and particularly 
when she recalled the mystery of the hand 
which was covered with ink one minute and 
was pink as a shell the next. 

“Ohb-ho!”? Mrs. Guilford had shrewdly 
reasoned to herself. “Perhaps this twin sister 
isn’t so far away as they think she is!” 

At that moment Dot was dancing with Bob 
Schuyler in the ballroom. Mrs. Guilford had 
found her there, and had then gone scouting 
around until she had also found Ethel, who 
was listening to Eric Glenmuir two decks be- 
low. The results of this search she had im- 
mediately communicated to Lady Glenmuir,. 
and Lady Glenmuir, acting with the superior 
precision which was the keynote of her char- 
acter, had gone at once to the captain. Where- 
fore Dot and Ethel, hand in hand, were now | 
seated on a wicker sofa in Captain Gillies’ 
office, too tearful to be proud, and yet too 
proud to be entirely tearful. The captain’s 
face was almost geranium red, and his bushy 
brows looked as though the salt of many a 
storm had dried upon them. Generally there 
was a twinkle in his eye, but that night he was 
wearing an air of magisterial gravity which 
didn’t make the twins feel any happier. 

“T must acknowledge, Lady Glenmuir,” he 
said, ‘that while the case has its humorous 
aspects, at the same time a serious offense has 
been committed: the obtaining of a steamship 
passage under false pretenses. How is it, I 
wonder, that the stewardess didn’t discover 
the deception?” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,’’ said the master- 
of-arms, “as I understand their story, these 
two young ladies were practically never in their 
room together for any length of time except 
the last thing at night when the stewardess 
was off duty. Then again, she isn’t the only 
one who’s been taken in. There was the table 
steward, and the bathroom steward, and every- 
body else, you might say, on the ship.” 

“You know the stewardess?” 


“Ves sir-72 

“A curious case,” repeated the captain, 
shaking his head. ‘“‘Even the hotels were im- 
posed upon, and— What did you do at Cairo?” 
he asked. 

“One of us went to Luxor,” said Ethel tremu- 
lously, “‘and the other stayed at Shepheard’s.” 

“The same procedure that you followed at 
Naples, [ see. Mmmm. Have you ever done 
anything, I wonder, along these lines before?” 

“We rode once on the railroad on one ticket,” 
quavered Dot. ‘That was an accident, but— 
but I think it was that which showed us what 
—what we mighi do.” 

“What made you do it, anyhow?” 

“Because we didn’t want to be separated. It 
was my fault. Ethel won the prize, and I 
teased her till she let me come, too,” 

“No, it was my fault,’ said Ethel, her 
voice breaking like Dot’s. “I said I wouldn’t 
come unless she came.” 

“Mmmm,” said the captain, shading the 
light from his eyes and making a note. “Or- 
dinarily I consider it my duty to settle all cases 
that arise aboard my ship. But under the 
present circumstances, and the fact that the 
cruise management is involved to a substantial 
amount, I think I will leave this matter to be 
settled ashore. Of course, young ladies, you 
understand that you are not to disembark at 
Havre, but are to stay on the ship until we 
reach Southampton tomorrow afternoon. 

“T think that’s as far as I care to go now, 
Lady Glenmuir,” he said, turning to Eric’s 
mother, ‘‘and thank you very much for bring- 
ing the matter to my attention.” 

“T couldn’t very well do less after Mrs. 
Guilford had told me about it. At first, of 
course, I couldn’t: believe it. We have to en- 
counter many strange things in the diplomatic 
world, but for wholesale deception and system- 
atic scheming . . . Come, Eric!” 

Eric hesitated and looked toward the girls. 
Perhaps he dimly wondered which one was 
really Ethel, which was Dot. Perhaps even 
more dimly he wondered if they hadn’t made 
a fool of him at odd times . . . But still he 
hesitated, blinking his eyes a little and looking 
like a man who is only half wakened from a 
dream. 

“Eric!” repeated his mother from outside 
the door. 

“Y’ll take care of the young ladies,” 
Captain Gillies. 

With a helpless shrug of his shoulders Eric 
- followed his mother, as though he, too, hadn’t 
a friend on earth. At the threshold he half 
turned, and probably, if he had known for sure 
which one was Ethel, he would have come 
back then. But.not knowing this, he shrugged 
his shoulders again and disappeared in the 
comidor). . . he door closed .°. . The 
latch clicked behind him . 


said 
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"THE next day Dot and Ethel stayed in their 
room, and glad indeed they were that they 
had a room to stay in. 

It didn’t take them long to sense that the 
news had gone through the ship. Exploratory 
footsteps sounded in the alley—strange voices 
were vaguely heard—and now and then the 
cruisers laughed to themselves before they went 
away, mirthful sounds that went to the twins’ 
hearts whenever they heard them. For any 
time that any one laughed, Ethel imagined 
Eric standing in the corridor, listening to it, his 
eyes gloomy, his manner scornful. And every 
time that Dot heard it, she imagined Bob 
listening to it and then stalking away, his ears 
burning, ashamed to think that he had ever 
known her. 

But whether or not Bob heard it, and 
whether or not his ears burned, he certainly 
didn’t walk away: About an hour before 
lunch, there was a sharp “Rap-rap-rap!”’ upon 
the door of 333. 

“Who’s there?” called Dot. 

“Tt’s me—Bob!” 

“Tt’s Bob,’ Dot breathlessly announced, 
turning and speaking low. Ethel was for 
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disappearing at once behind the curtain, but 
Dot went over to her and whispered: 

“Please! Please don’t hide, Ethel! I—I 
don’t want to see him alone. He may—you 
know—he may not be very friendly. So please 
stand by me till we see how he acts, and then 
later, if you want to leave us alone—” 

Even in their trouble, each girl instinctively 
patted her hair and gave herself an anxious 
glance in the mirror. They had dressed the 
same that morning—gray knitted skirts and 
sky-blue sweaters; and when they turned from 
the mirror and faced each other, each might 
have been looking at her own troubled re- 
flection. 

“Rap-rap-rap!” sounded Bob again on the 
door. 

Dot let him in, and when he entered and 
saw the two girls together, he stood still, right 
where he was, and slowly muttered, 

“Well—T’ll—be—darned!” . 

Dot and Ethel both froze a little, Bob’s 
remark savoring too much of that easy fa- 
miliarity which is the last thing that any girl 
wants at certain moments of her life. 

“Two of you!” he finally exclaimed, looking 
helplessly from one to the other. 

“Yes, two of us!” exclaimed Dot. 

“Nelse has just been telling me about it, but 
do you know, I wouldn’t believe it. It was 
Mrs. Guilford who told her, so you can imagine 
I didn’t take much stock in it. ‘No, sir,’ I said 
to Nelse, ‘I don’t believe it. I’m going to find 
out for myself.’ ”’ 

All this time his eyes had never left them— 
staring as though if he only looked long enough, 
both these figures in front of him would slowly 
converge into one. ; 

“Say, you’re the limit; do you know it?” he 
finally went on, the girls persisting in staying 
separate. 

At this, Ethel and Dot froze a bit more. 

“Now I know,” he triumphantly continued, 
“now I know why you seemed to be favoring 
Glenmuir half the time. That was the other 
one of you—the one who was always Snow 
Queen when she was with me!” 

The girls grew chillier yet, regarding his 
humor as girls in trouble have regarded humor 
since time immemorial—two young Snow 
Queens, if you wish to think of them that way, 
Dot nevertheless hoping that he wouldn’t stay 
much longer because she felt she would very 
soon want to cry. 

“Tl bet you couldn’t fool me now, though,” 
said Bob, frowning as he looked from one to the 
other. “T’ll bet I could pick the one who was 
up to Luxor with me—and the one who went 
to Rome.”’ ; 

“Tl bet you couldn’t,” said Dot defiantly. 

“Well—just to make sure—” 


HE girls were standing side by side, their 


and suddenly stepping forward, Bob threw his 
arms around them both. 2 

“There!” he said to Ethel, who was holding 
back. ‘‘You’re the one who was always doing 
that. 
Ethel, “‘you’re the one who was really my girl.” 

If he had used a different tense it might have 
been different, but hearing the past instead of 
the present, Dot slipped away; and when Bob 
left a minute later he had the baffled, masculine 
feeling of having done something both cruel 
and clumsy, and yet for the life of him not 
being able to tell just when it had happened, or 
how. 

“T’m glad you stayed and stood by me,” 
said Dot to Ethel, after she had had her cry 
out. “And now, if Eric comes—” 

But Eric didn’t come, although both thought 
he was there when the next rap sounded on the 
door, Again both girls instinctively patted 
their hair and glanced in the mirror, Ethel’s 
heart playing the hammer in the Anvil Chorus : 
‘but when they opened the door it was only 
Aunt Phoebe—Aunt Phoebe, who didn’t seem 
to be bothered by the fact that both the girls 
were on the ship half as much as by the fact 


backs to the desk, their elbows touching; ~ 


And you,” he said to Dot, loosening — 
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since energy comes from food, breakfast should 
furnish you with a generous supply. 


But don’t overlook this fact. Your stomach 
must digest that food before you can use its 
energy. And this job should be as easy as you 
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34 cup Cream of Wheat 
4 cups boiling water 


Cream of Wheat with Dates 


¥% teaspoon salt 
¥% cup dates 


Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling salted 









water, stirring constantly; add dates and cook twenty 


minutes in a double boiler. : 
may be used instead of Dates 


can make it, if you are to do your best work. 
For digestion is always an energy consuming 
process and may use more than it provides. 


What you need for breakfast is food that 
will give you the most energy at the least 


cost of digestive time and effort. 


You will find exactly this food in Cream of 
Wheat. Made of the best hard wheat, this 
delightful food is wonderfully rich in carbo- 
hydrates—the scientific name for energy 
units. Carbohydrates are more quickly and 
more easily digested than any other kind of 
food substance. 


There are other foods which contain as 
many energy units as Cream of Wheat; still 
others which are easy to digest. But it is in 
the combination that Cream of Wheat excels 
—high energy, which you may have for 





Prunes, Raisins or Figs 


immediate use because it is so easily and 
quickly digested. 


So to get quick energy in the morning, eat 
Cream of Wheat! Not always just with 
cream and sugar, but in the many other deli- 
cious ways it can be served—with butter and 
salt; with fruit sauce or cooked with dates, 
prunes or raisins. Each warm spoonful will 
delight you with its delicate creamy flavor 
blended with the added richness of the fruit. 


A splendid recipe book—free 

You can enjoy Cream of Wheat in many 
other dishes, too—in tempting puddings and 
desserts, in meat and vegetable dishes, breads 
and salads. You will be delighted with the 
splendid recipes given in our new recipe 
book. Every one has been tested by Domes- 
tic Science experts. This book is free; we 
will gladly send it. Check coupon below. 


Free! Recipe booklet 
mail coupon 


Cream of Wheat Company 







“Cream ¢ Wheat 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 





Dept. 4-D. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
oO Please send me your recipe booklet, “‘50 Ways 
f eat.’” 


of Serving Cream of 
oO Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat 
for which I enclose 5c to cover postage. 
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°Haxen of Contentment 


Beckoned by the mysteries of unexplored volumes, you enter 
your library —and in the companionship of your favorite 
author you find contentment. 


Beautiful surroundings, no less than books, have an unending 
appeal. Mellowed harmony in storied patterns, the spirit of the 
Orient caught in every silk-like thread, luxurious softness for 
every footstep, Karnak Rugs breathe contentment—they hold 
their charm year after year. 


Modern rug weaving, the culmination of centuries of prog- 
ress, finds a leading example in Karnak Worsted Wiltons—com- 


bining a lifetime of durability with enduring beauty at a 
moderate price. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Rosslyn, Glendale and Highest Quality Chenille Carpets and Rugs 


W. & J. Sloane, Selling Agents New York 
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veauty ~where pride demands it 





Send 25c for 9 x 12 inch mini- 
ature Karnak Rug, an ideal 
gift for the children’s doll 
houses. Our authoritative book- 
let “ Beautifying the Home’? 
will be sent on request to 
Karnak Adv. Dept., W. & J. 
Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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The Beauty Prize 


that they hadn’t told her what they were 
going to do. 

“If you had only confided in me . . .” she 

kept saying. “Tf you had only contided in 
mes. ”. 
“Confided in you!” flamed up Dot indig- 
nantly. ‘‘We would never have been caught if 
it hadn’t been for you running all over the ship 
babbling about twins—and after Ethel had 
particularly warned you never to mention the 
word, too! You're a nice one to confide in, 
* you are!”’ 

“No matter what I do,’”’ said Aunt Phoebe 
plaintively, “I always seem to do wrong.” 

“You did wrong that time, all right!’ said 
Dot, the Inexorable. “And don’t you forget 
it, either!” 

It brightened them a little, having it out 
with Aunt Phoebe; and then they had their 
packing to occupy them, the Princess reaching 
Hayre the following morning, and Southamp- 
ton eight hours later. Indeed all the cruisers 
were busy with their packing after lunch, the 
stewards rumbling the baggage down the cor- 
ridors and piling it on the decks, ready for 
unloading as soon as the steamer reached port. 

“We'll never get everything in,” 
first looking despairingly at their trunks which 
were already filled to the bursting point, and 
then at the desk, which was still covered with 
souvenirs and miscellaneous items. » ‘‘This is 
where the brown bag’s coming in handy. We’ll 


yp? 


go out and get it as soon as we reach Southamp- | 


ton, and bring it up here, and it will just about 
hold ev erything on the desk.” 


UNCH and dinner they had in their room, 
and had hardly finished dinner—Dot in a 
kimono because she had packed all her dresses 
but one—when Bob Schuyler came knocking 
on the door again. 

“Aren’t you coming out?’ he asked through 
the closed panel. 

“No!” said Dot, and bitterly added to her- 
self: “Go out and be stared at, and laughed at 
by everybody? Well, I guess not!’ 

“Can I come in, then?” 

“No!” said Dot, more decisively than before, 
as she looked down at her kimono. ‘No, you 
can not!” 

Outside Bob paused, remaining still for so 
Jong that Dot thought he had gone. But he 
hadn’ t gone, for all at once he said, 

“All right, try to see you in the morning.” 

And that was the only caller they had that 
evening. 

The next morning, when they awoke, they 
were steaming into Havre, and while Ethel 
knelt on the desk among the souvenirs and 
watched their progress around the break- 
water, Dot quickly started to dress herself in 
the one costume which she had left out, a plain 
blue serge. Of course, she didn’t get right into 
it. There were certain preliminaries to be 
gone through first, mysterious in operation but 
undeniable in effect, all tending to add to the 
attraction of the subject. 

“There!” she said at last, putting her hat 
on, too. ‘‘Now, when he comes to say good- 
by, I’m ready.” 





“You're going out?” asked Ethel, looking | 


at the hat. 

“If he wants,” said Dot, 
“Why not?” 

“You know how people will look.” 

“They'll be too busy getting off. And any- 
how, I'll bet we could find a place where nobody 
could see us—if we wanted!” 

Which was more like the old Dot, but as 
minute after minute passed, and the Princess 
was tied to her dock, and the cruisers began 
to disembark and walk over toward the wait- 
ing train, Dot didn’t look so defiant. And 
finally, when all the passengers had walked 
down the gang-plank, and the train for Paris 
had steamed away, and the Princess was 
untied, and slowly turned, and headed to sea 
again—when all this was over and still no 
‘Robert Schuyler had come to say ‘‘Good-by” 
or at least, “I’m glad I met you,” Dot slowly 


defiant again. 


said Dot, | 











Beautiful 


S1ncE fashion and good taste now prescribe that candles should 
be burned—not merely displayed—the choosing of Atlantic 
For artistry in Atlantic 


candlelight 


Candles is more important than ever. 
Candles does not stop with beautiful designs and captivating 
colorings, but goes to the heart of true candle charm—the light. 

Rare candle-making skill and the finest of materials enter 
the making of Atlantic Candles. 
the flickerless flame; 


Note how evenly they burn; 
the complete absence of smoke or odor. 

Atlantic Candles, popular-priced and infinite in shape and 
color variety, are distinctly labeled and are sold by gift, art- 
ware and house-furnishing stores everywhere. 


“CANDLE GLOW.” 4 postal request brings you this 
interesting Atlantic booklet on candle styles and uses. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Puitapevpeuia 


ATLANTIC CANDLES 


In using advertisements see page 
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Ke Tables grace any room with an 
atmosphere of friendly hospitality. 


While expressing all that is best and en- 
duringly excellent in design, construc- 
tion and finish, these superior tables are 
invitingly liveable. In this regard they 
fulfill a mission that has endeared them 
to thousands of home lovers. 


Wherever fine furniture is sold, Kiel 
Tables will be found at prices unusually 
moderate. A handsome booklet “True 
Masterpieces”, filled with suggestions on 
home furnishment and illustrated with 
interiors from a number of America’s 
finest homes, will be sent on request. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. 4-D, Milwaukee, Wis. 



























































CCL . SMa Th as 9 DELICIOUS HOME BAKED HAM. Home baked 
Home-Making, as a Profession x and prepared by an old time eae in hier ans home. 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE; Home-Study Domestic | 4 flavor rarely obtained. Thousands of pounds sold thru- 
Science Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home eae New Bngland: OSES) g BORE SE ert ue 
efficiency. sugar and spices. Economical and appetizing. Sent 


Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. Sac ee Wie OTALECE LDS RONG DLC Gree tO murCumr oes 


Does Your Club Need $100? 


—Or perhaps there is a Society in your 
church for which you wish to raise funds 


The Woman’s Opportunity League will help you to earn 
the money in an easy, remunerative and congenial way. 
Anyone can do the work successfully. 


You need no experience and there is no initial expense. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for details. 


Dept. GHP-1124, Woman’s Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co., 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


_ iam interested in the League plan. Please send details without obliga- 
tion to me. 
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took her hat off, not an ounce of defiance left 
in her, and she didn’t precisely enjoy herself 
for the next few hours. 

“T wonder if Aunt Phoebe went to Paris,” 
said Ethel once. 

“T don’t know—and I don’t care,’ said Dot 
in a dead voice. 

“T suppose she’s been to the captain and’ 
has found out that we’re staying on . 
wonder what they’re going to do with us when 
we get to Southampton.” 

“T don’t know—and I don’t care.” 

“T know, dear. I know how youfeel. Mine— 
mine didn’t even come to see me once . . .” 

They both had a bad time then. 


HE coast of England duly appeared in 
view, and they dressed themselves ready 
to disembark. 

“T don’t think they’ll do anything to us,” 
said Ethel once. 

The cruise program called for three days in 
London, and if they weren’t stopped in South- 
ampton, one of the girls would simply travel 
on the cruise ticket, and the other would pay 
her own fare. For the return home, they had 
eighty-five dollars between them. Again one 
of them would travel on the cruise ticket and 
the other would surely get over some way— 
steerage, if necessary—if Aunt Phoebe had 
gone to Paris and wouldn’t be on hand to lend 
them anything. 

“We'll be all right,” said Dot, growing de- 
fiant again. ‘I only wish these old souvenirs 
were packed.” 

At the Southampton dock they looked 
through the porthole and watched the hawsers 
being thrown out and the gang-plank rolled 
up to the side of the ship. 

“What are we going to do?” asked Dot, 
turning to Ethel as the first man ran ashore. 
“Stay here all day2” 

“You’d think somebody would come and 
tell us,” said Ethel, hesitating. 

“Well, I know what I’m going to do. I’m 
going off and get that bag. And if anybody 
wants to stop me, they can go ahead and stop 
me: that’s all!” 

She disappeared—making rather more noise 
with the door than was absolutely necessary 
—disappeared morosely, and returned ten 
minutes later carrying the bag, as radiant as 
a June morning. 

“Tt’s all right!”’ she beamed. 

“What’s all right—the bag?” 

“The bag? No! Pooh with the bag!” she. 
said, dropping it on the floor. “I mean Bob 
Schuyler’s here! And, oh, Ethel, what do you 
think! He, and Peter, and Peter’s wife have 
all come right on through instead of going to 
Paris: just so if we need any help, they'll be — 
here to help us! Isn’t that great? Oh, and 
Aunt Phcebe’s here, too. She said she would 
have been down to see us today, but she was 
afraid she might say something wrong, or do 
something wrong. I think she feels terribly 
now at telling that we were twins. She says 
she only told Mrs. Parker as a secret, but she 
guesses that Mrs. Parker must have told some- 
body else. Imagine telling Mrs. Parker a 
secret—how she must have shouted it! Isn’t 
that Aunt Phoebe all over? A good little 
guesser, I called her. That was before I had 


| seen Bob, though. I don’t mind anything 


now.” d 

Meanwhile Ethel had opened the bag. “This 
is what I got out of the safe deposit box in 
Milford—you know—just before we started.” 

Dot turned the papers over: an old deed, a 
tax receipt, a fire insurance policy that had 
expired twenty years before . . . Dot was 
turning that over with the others when an 
envelope dropped out of its folds. 

“Did you see this?” she asked, picking it up. 

“No; I don’t remember seeing that. Where 
was it?” 

“Folded up in the policy.” : 

Dot opened it, Ethel busy packing the souve- 
nirs and not paying much attention, but she 
turned quickly enough at Dot’s excited cry: 





“Oh, Ethel, look here! What do you think 
of this?” 

It was a letter to their father, dated before 
they were born—a letter written on the en- 
graved stationery of Denham Castle, Warwick- 
shire—beginning “My dear Hughie,” and 
ending “Affec. yrs. Denham.’’ All in all it 
wasn’t a bad letter, evidently from a worldly 
old boy to a favorite grandson who had appar- 
ently run off with a very charming dancer and 
had married her. The grandfather didn’t seem 
to quarrel with the running off, but you could 
almost see his noble eyebrows bristling at the 
marrying. 

“If you ever need help, and I’m no longer 
here,” concluded the letter, “send a few lines 
to Allyn & Patterson, my solicitors, 2, Chan- 
cery Lane, London. I am writing them today, 
instructing them to place £500 in a special 
account for your use. This is my Golden 
Blessing to my Golden Grandson. I would that 
the Blessing were larger, but then you know 
you have been a Naughty Boy to do as you 
have done; and you will have to make the best 
of it now, I’m afraid.” 

“Well!” gasped Dot, when they had read it 
twice, their eyes growing rounder every mo- 
ment. “Did you ever—in all your life—!” 

The second enclosure in the envelope was 
a picture clipped from a London weekly. 
“Miss Phyllis Fuller, the popular American 
dancer and bride of the Hon. Hubert Penning- 
ton, youngest grandson of the Duke of 
Denham.” 


It was indeed a charming face that looked up | 


at them—the face of a stranger, and yet some- 
how hauntingly familiar. y 

“Our mother,” breathed Ethel. 

“Oh, wasn’t she beautiful!”’ 

A tear fell upon the upturned face and was 
quickly wiped away. 

“Reminds me a little of Aunt Phoebe, some- 
how,” said Ethel. 

She was still looking at it, first this way and 
then that, while Dot was busy with the third 
and last paper in the envelope—a birth certifi- 
cate of Dorothy and Ethel Pennington, twin 
daughters of Phyllis Fuller-Pennington and 
Hubert Pennington. 

_ment was a sheet of notepaper containing 
eight words, signed by the doctor whose name 
appeared on the certificate, by Hubert Pen- 
nington, and by Josephine Reynolds, R. N., 
who had probably been the nurse. 

“No, sir,” thought Dot, slipping this latter 

paper “into her pocket. “If Ethel ever sees 
this, she’ll twit me about it all her life. She 
isn’t going to see it.” 

But there was plenty to see without that— 
and certainly enough to talk about! 

“How would you like to visit Denham 
Castle?” asked Dot once. 

“Oh, they wouldn’t know us!” 

“Our ancestral halls—ahem!” 

“Besides—we haven’t any money 
traveling.” 

“T wonder if Dad ever drew that money 
from the London lawyers.” 

“Probably.” 

“Yes; but ‘probably’ doesn’t mean ‘sure.’ 
Anyhow, we can easily call and find out while 
we're in London. And if Dad never used the 
money, and it’s been drawing interest all these 
years—!” 


A WARNING call from Bob Schuyler made 

them hurry again. The London train was 
leaving in ten minutes. He helped them strap 
the bag, and called the steward to carry it; 
and then he started off with Dot, Ethel follow- 
ing a few minutes later—a few precious minutes 
that she wouldn’t have missed for all the trains 
in the world. 

It was a happy compartment of travelers, 
the one in which she found herself going to 
London. A snug compartment, too, that just 
held its six occupants, and no more. In the 
first place Dot had Bob, and neither of those 
two seemed to need anything to keep the 
glooms away. Peter and his wife had never 
seen the twins together before, so they were 
kept busy and beaming. Aunt Phoebe was 


for 


Folded with this docu- | 


Whose Fault 


most important thing in your life. 
Think how much is at stake—the 
whole future of those precious little 
lives! 

Whether you can be proud of your 
boys and girls depends far more upon 
intelligent handling than upon in- 
heritance—far more upon the qualities 
you help your children acquire than 
upon the qualities they are born with. 


The New Way is Easy for Both 
Parent and Child 


We all know that in our school rooms— 
from kindergarten to college—modern methods 
have made teaching 
much simpler and easier 
because they have made 
it easier for the pupil to 
understand and learn. 
And now new methods 
are doing the same thing 
in the home—making 
home training easier and 


DO YOU KNOW HOW 


to teach children promptly 
to obey all commands? 
to keep child from crying? 


to develop initiative in child? 
to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punishment? 

to discourage the ‘‘Why’’ 
habit in regard to commands? 
to prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 

to cure impertinence? 
Discourtesy 7? Vulgarity ? 
to remove fear of darkness? 
Fear of thunder and light- 
ning? Fear of harmless 
animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 
to correct mistakes of early 
training? 

to teach punctuality? Per- 
severance? Carefulness? 

to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 











NOW FREE TO MOTHERS 


This authoritative book, ‘‘New 
Methods in Child Trainine’’ 
will be sent absolutely FREE 
to all requesting it. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 





When Children Disobey ? 


Bringing up your children is the parents owe it to themselves and their children 


at least to investigate these methods. To 
make that easy, a book has been written 
which tells about them—a book that will cost 
you nothing whatever except the postage to 
ask for it. 

The title of this free book is “New Methods 
in Child Training.” It explains new methods 
from A to Z—how they may help smooth out 
difficulties, regardless of a child’s age, type or 
temperament—how they suggest methods for 
overcoming wrong habits or tendencies that 
have already begun to develop. 


Coupon for Your Convenience 


If you are anxious to train your children in 
a way that will bring success and happiness to 
them and to you—if you want to make all this 
easy, write for this free book. It may result 
in making a vast difference in the lives of your 
children. Simply mail the coupon or send 
your name and address on a postal card. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6511 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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The Parents Association, 
Dept. 6511, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your book, “New Methods in Child Train- 
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HAND-MADE 


BABY CLOTHES 


NEW ORLEANS—the mirror of French 
charm reflects its personality and prefer- 
ence in infants’ wear through Conway 
Baby Garments. Made of finest imported 
materials by French needlewomen; ex- 
quisitely fashioned in original and Paris- 
ian designs. Sizes infants to 4 years. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET ; 
Describing Layettes, Dresses, Caps, a 
Coats and Slips. Garments sent on * 
approval when bank references given. | 


CONWAY ’S, New Orleans 


1200 St. Charles Avenue : 
ee i 
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Amuse Himself 


= Before he learns to walk, place 
him upon the seat of the GO- 
BI-BI and breathe a sigh of re- 
= lief, for he will be safe and 
* happy while you do your work. 
; He can amuse himself for hours 
* at a time on the GO-BI-BI. At 
* your department store or order 
direct, 


_ THE CROSLEY ‘MEG. CO. 
GO-BI-BI DEPT. 2-11 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Don’t 
depend on acl Use 


WEED CHAINS 


and obtain maximum brake-power 


N wet weather, the action of the best brakes, two 
or four, does not give protection if tires are not 
equipped with Weed Chains. 


Wet rubber is always slippery and treacherous. 
Use Weed Chains and guard against that dangerous 
forward skid or slip that defeats the action of the 
best brakes. 


Weed Chains to fit Balloon, Cord and Fabric 
tires are sold in garages, auto accessory 
stores and hardware stores. Remember the 
name WEED is plainly stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, ne. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices : 





Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 








































FE OR several years, I have been serving, Any of these colors may be had in 
direct, those people who are particu- correct “‘Club’’ size single sheets or in 
lar about the appearance and quality of Double (folded) sheets, with your name 
- their correspondence paper. and address actually embossed at top 
2 Fy For those who demand that their per- eentre of paper and on envelope flap in 
xclusive sonal writing paper be really personal either Blue, Black. Jade Green, Royal 
} a and individual, I produce a distinctive Purple or Gold. All envelopes have the 
nd high grade package, that has appealed French long-pointed flaps. 
a sss J to thousands who have used and can _I cannot acknowledge orders, but send 
rrec 3 afford to use Die stamped personal sta- with every box my written guarantee 
tionery, that if you are not entirely satisfied, 
“My Cameo’? Process duplic ates ex- your remittance will be returned, and 
actly. the richness of expensive Die you may keep the paper. 








“ving. And it costs less than half as My ‘Special Bor’ contains 100 Single 
ch, When bought direct from me. "This sheets (6% x 55g) and 100 envelopes 


work must not and cannot be confused embossed, with 100 additional . plain 

with ordinary printed paper. The letters sheets. Prepaid $2.00. (For emboss- 
wre raised, There is a distinctive lustre ing entire 200 sheets, add 50 cents.) 

that is exclusive and exquisite, The Folded Box contains 100 double 
te of the most popular and correct (folded) sheets and 100 envelopes, all 
hade' very sheet bears my own embossed. Prepaid $2.00. 

vater- “mark as your protection and guar- Just tell me: (1) Single or Folded 


antee, Extra heavy with the new semi- sheets. (2) Color paper. (3) Color Em- 


parchment finish. This sea- bossing. (4) What you want on paper 
son’s colors are: Bisque (a and envelopes. (3 lines or less.) (5) 
light Sand color), Pearl (a Where to ship. (6) Enclose check, money 
light Wrench grey), Orchid order or currency for $2. West of 
(Lavender), Blue (Tor- Mississippi, $2.20. Foreign, $2.50. 
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happy because she had been forgiven. And 
Ethel kept smiling out of the window because 
of something the stewardess had told her, just 
before she had left the ship. 

“Oh, I want to see you, Miss Pennington,” 
the Startled Fawn had said. “I thought I 
never would get you a minute alone.” 

“You haven’t got a message from the captain 
that he’s going to arrest us, have you?” asked 
Ethel, half joking, and the other half nothing 
near as whimsical as she looked. 

“Don’t worry, Miss Pennington! You'll 
never be arrested with so many good friends 
looking after you!” 

“You mean Mr. Schuyler?” 

“Him, yes; but Mr. Glenmuir in particular. 
My young man, the master-of-arms, was up 
in the captain’s office the other night just after 
you had left there, and Mr. Glenmuir went 
back to the captain and said that he would be 
personally responsible for you young ladies in 
every possible way, financial and otherwise. 
And that if anybody made trouble for you, 
they would be sorry for it as long as they lived. 
Quite upset he was, my young man tells me, 
and haggard-eyed and gaunt-looking, so that 
the captain had to soothe him and quiet him 
down. And just before he left the ship at 
Havre he came along the corridor here—Mr. 
Glenmuir did—and gave me a present for my- 
self and said: 

“Give Miss Pennington my best regards be- 
fore she goes; and if you don’t know the right 
one to give it to, give it to both of them. Tell 
her I’m going to Paris, but if she’ll send her 
address to the University Club in London, in a 
letter to me, [’ll come right over and see her; 


and Dll see her somewhere before long, no 


matter where she is.” 

They were his very words, Miss Pennington, 
for many’s the time I’ve said them over to 
myself.” 

“But why did you give the message to me?” 
Ethel asked her. ‘How did you know I was 
the right one?” 

“Eh, God bless you, Miss. Couldn’t I see 
the way your sister went off with the other 
young man? And you following all alone by 
yourself, looking mournful-like and blue, no 
matter how hard you tried to hide it?” 

The Startled Fawn had gulped then, all 
visible parts of her turning red. ‘I’ve been in 
love myself, I have, Miss Pennington . 

I know what it is!” 


(To be concluded) 


Bonnie Bessie Lives in 
Scotland 


(Continued from page 40) 


Drrecrions: Provide yourself with a pair 


of scissors and a rubber band. Paste the whole 
sheet on another piece of paper and put under 
a weight to dry, before cutting out. Cut the 
two slits marked A and B on the lower edge of 
the doll. From the back of the doll insert one 
end of the rubber band in-slit A and the other 
end in slit B. Put a bow through each loop 
to keep it from pulling out. Put your first 
two fingers through the rubber band at the 
back of the doll, and they will make cunning 
little legs for Bonnie Bessie to dance about 
with. 

Nore: See the illustration at the top of 
the page. So that your fingers will appear to 
be of the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your finger. When 
you want to use the legs and base that you 
have cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B from the back of 
the doll. Cut the slit marked with a dotted 
line near the end of the base. Bend the 
hooked end back and around so that you can 
insert the hook into the slot, and Bonnie 
Bessie will stand by herself. 


A Letter to Every Mother 
(Continued from. page 53) 


a school system—provided he didn’t die of 
cholera morbus before then in spite of all your 
care and sacrifice—and what was the use of it 
all? Was it worth while? You were losing 
your looks, and you hadn’t been off the porch 
in six weeks, or had a new dress in six months 
—and—well, you had your cry out, and then 
you sat down and wrote to me. 

In the first place it 7s worth while—it is, it is, 
it is! I believe that I have had, at one time 
or another, most of the good things that can 
enter a woman’s life and make it full and 
happy. Of course, I do not mean that I have 
had everything any of the time, but I have had 
something all of the time, in spite of periods 
of grief and illness, anxiety, and discourage- 
ment such as come to us all: a lovely home; 


a family; a multitude of friends; a varied and | 


valuable education; an opportunity for travel; 
a certain amount of position in the social and 
political world; a reasonable degree of success 
m the profession which, from childhood, I 
hoped would be mine. So, when I say I know 
which has proved the most truly worth while, 

_lam drawing upon neither my imagination nor 
my hopes in making a comparison; [ am draw- 
ing on my experience. 

Twenty years ago I thought [I wanted chil- 
dren more than anything else in the world. 
Physically, the bearing and rearing of them 
went rather unusually hard with me; financially 
I have had to deny myself much that I might 
have had without them; for more than ten 
years my contacts with the outside world were 


. . | 
extremely limited because of them, and my | 





career as a writer was delayed even longer than | 


that. But now that my eldest son is nineteen 
years old, I still feel that I can say to you with 
absolute sincerity, “Nothing that you have 
ever had, nothing that you ever will have or can 
have, will mean so much to you as your 
children.” 


You Will Not Regret Maternity 


I fully realize that this is a sweeping state- 
ment, and one with which many women— 
contented women—will not agree: 
who have never married and have not wished 
to marry; married women who are voluntarily 
childless; married women who are involun- 
-tarily childless. But I have come to the con- 
clusion that when such women feel this way— 
which is not always, by any means—it is 
because they do not realize what they have 
missed. For I have never known a mother 
who, in the long run, did not feelasI do. Even 
if her child died, she was thankful to have had 
it for a little while; even if it turned out badly, 
she was thankful for the good years that had 
gone before; even if it was separated from her 
by continents, she was thankful that it was 
somewhere in the world. Of course, there are 
mothers who fail in their duty toward their 
children, just as there are children who fail 
in their duty toward their mother, and some 
fail grievously. I have known such mothers. 
But even among them I have not known one 
who at middle-age regretted her maternity. 

The time will come when you will remember 
your fatigue and loneliness, your shut-in days 
and broken nights, merely as the dimly 
necessary background to the joys which ac- 
companied them. The memories which really 
count will be those of the feeling of a soft little 
head against your breast, tiny hands clutching 

_at your outstretched finger, a warm, wet little 
body splashing above your supporting arms in 
deep, clean water; of the expression of infinite 
confidence with which wide, guileless eyes 
looked into yours; of the smile that lighted a 
small face as you appeared; of eager little arms 
stretched out to welcome you; of uncertain 
steps tottering toward you; of soft lips learning 
to say ‘‘Mama.” 

“But those are exactly the joys that are 
not going to last. Iam going to lose my baby.” 
Well, of course. The baby is going to walk 
and talk pretty soon, and then he is going to 
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There is a joy in silver- 
ware that is not born 
entirely of beauty and 
usefulness. It creates 
today the happy mem- 
ories of tomorrow—of 
many years of tomor- 
rows. For Heirloom 
Plate is guaranteed for 
100 years! What gift 
could be more perfect 
for others or for you to 
give to you? At your 
jeweler’s. 
Write for illustrated literature. 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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~Whenaradiator 
won't get hot- 
try this 


ues $1.60 invested in AIRID will make 
the coldest radiator hot. And by ridding 
the radiator of cold air it lets the steam do 
its work and saves your fuel. 


It needs no “fixing” because it is non- 
adjustable—never leaks—and makes no 
noise, Any pair of hands can put it on any 
steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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You will handle hot pans like 
cold pans when using Ritz pot 
cloths. They are made of 
specially heavy corrugated 
Woven cotton, absolutely heat- 

* resisting, yet soft and pleasant 
to the daintiest hands, After 
being washed time and again, 
they still get better. 

Preferred by good house- 
keepers for over 82 wears. 
Ask for Ritz cloths wherever 
kitchen cloths are sold. 
JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin St. New York 





| STOVOIL makes old stoves 

and other metals such as iron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
silverlikenew, Absolute- §j 










y removes rust. Useit on stoves 
golf« lnbs, guns, automobiles, etc. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
for it. A trial will convince you. 
At your dealer or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept. 1110 Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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A Letter to Every Mother 


begin to go out to play, and then he is going to 
school. But, though you don’t realize it, you’d 
be terribly sorry if he didn’t. Don’t you watch 
the scales week by week and gloat over every 
ounce that he gains? Don’t you rush to the 
door when your husband comes home at night 
and tell him that Junior sat up straight for the 
first time, all by himself, or recognized Grand- 
ma perfectly when she dropped in on her way to 
the church fair? His rapid physical develop- 
ment, his dawning intelligence, are the most 
lovely and interesting things about him. One 
of the greatest beauties about infancy is that 
it is so fleeting, like the swift, exquisite unfold- 


ing of arose; if it were not, it would be a tragedy - 


instead of a joy. And when the next period 
in this rapid progress arrives, you will find it 
exactly as thrilling as the period you are going 
throughnow. When youare as old as Iam you 
will look back on it with just as much pleasure. 

When Henry was a few months old I had 
the same kind of caller that you have just 
had—several of them, in fact, and witha frantic 
fear I watched for the time when I was going 
to “lose” him. When John came along, I 
thought of course it had arrived; but to my 
unspeakable amazement I found that a sturdy 
two-year-old, climbing up on my bed with 
his blocks and scrap-book and woolly dog, 
learning his prayers and before long his letters, 
buttoning his own clothes—if the buttons 
went down the front—and manipulating his 
own short-handled spoon, was very far from 
being “‘lost.”” He was, on the contrary, get- 
ting closer and closer—not physically closer 
of course, because he was less physically de- 
pendent, but mentally and spiritually closer; 
and with every year of his life this mental and 
spiritual closeness has increased. 

That is why I feel so strongly that women 
who talk to young mothers as your caller talked 
to you might well be shut up in some secure 
spot where they could do no more harm with 
their stupid and outrageous lies. For infancy, 
beautiful as it is, seldom proves to be the 
time of a child’s life when he means most to 
his mother. It is only a promise. What 
comes afterward is a fulfilment. 


The Beginning of Friendship 
In bringing about this fulfilment, you must, 
of course, do your share, if you expect the child 
to do his, and doing your share will, for the 
next few years, occupy most of your time, 
especially if your baby has two or three 


younger brothers and sisters, as I hope he will. 


Except in cases of the most dire necessity, I 
think a woman with small children who 
undertakes to do much besides looking after 
them makes a great mistake. I do not mean, 
of course, that she should neyer leave them, 
because she will do more by them in the long 
run if it is possible for her to get occasional 
periods of rest and relaxation. And I do 
not even mean that she should have no help in 
caring for them, if she can afford it. Indeed 
I think it is much better if she can, partly be- 
cause there is less danger of her becoming 
overtired, and partly because her husband is 
justly entitled to a certain amount of her time 
and attention. But the child, and not some 
outside duty or pleasure, should be the hub 
around which her little universe revolves. 

Other interests, other tasks, should be in- 
cluded in this universe, of course, but they 
should never be pivotal. Let the child have the 
right of way for the first six years of his life at 
least, if you possibly can. If you can’t do this, 
if you simply must assume an outside job be- 
cause your husband can’t earn enough money 
to pay for what the family needs—not what 
it wants—do the next best thing: give your 
child as much of your time as you possibly can, 
and as faithfully and regularly and whole- 
heartedly as you can. Teach him to look 
forward to the time you will be together—and 
while you are together, make him feel that 
this time was worth waiting for. Service, 
after all, is not reckoned in time alone, but in 


degree. Be very sure you are not shirking 


~ 


on the degree—and then go ahead without 
faltering. 

After the child’s needs cease to be largely 
physical and become increasingly mental and 
spiritual—after he gets to school age, roughly 
speaking—I think there are many cases in 
which he actually benefits if his mother en- 
larges her sphere of activity, especially if she 
has a definite bent or talent of her own. This 
is partly because, by this time, the child is 
beginning to develop interests of his own. 
Less and less he wants to ask questions; more 
and more he wants to exchange ideas. If he 
can not exchange them with his mother, he 
will exchange them with some one else, and both 
will lose immeasurably by the arrangement. 
Moreover, his own circle is widening. His 
mother is still, or should be, his best friend; 
but she and his father have ceased to be prac- 
tically his only friends. He has become, 
himse]f, a social human being, with social 
needs. There is no more reason why a mother 
should be jealous of this expanding life on the 
part of her son or daughter than that she should 
resent her husband’s business progress; in 
both cases she must cooperate. But she must 
do more than that; she must progress, herself. 
1 honestly believe that the reason so many 
women “lose” their children after babyhood 
is because they fail to adjust themselves to 
these changing needs. They may have been 
scrupulously faithful about boiling the bottles 
and screening the kiddy-coop, and then think 
it is a waste of time to read Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales or invite Hattie over to spend the after- 
noon and provide cookies and lemonade. They 
are a little like a surgeon who is a miracle of 
skill in performing an operation but jeopardizes 
his patients’ health because he slips up on his 
aiter-care. It will be immaterial, six years 
from now, who washes your baby—he ought 
to be able to wash himself if, in the period which 
you have given over wholly to him, you have 
trained him properly; but it will make a 
good deal of difference whose society he enjoys, 
and whose confidence he shares—a good deal 
to you, and a good deal to him. 


When They Become Companions 


For it is about this time, I think, that a 
woman’s child begins to mean most to her; 
he has ceased to be merely a precious posses- 
sion, and has become a precious personality; 
his most difficult physical problems, barring 
accidents, have been solved; and she herself is 
in a much better condition to enjoy him. 
She is less hurried and less harried; she is having 
fewer sleepless nights and more days in the 
open; she has learned to organize her household 
so that it takes up much less of her time and 
strength; she is a little older, a little better 
poised, a little better able to distinguish be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential; 
she has discovered that her talent, instead of 
being folded away in a napkin, as she feared 
might be the case, has really increased ten- 
fold because she has learned to meet life better, 
and therefore to understand every phase of 
it better. She has ceased to see pneumonia in 
every sniffle, appendicitis in every stomach- 
ache. Mud-tracks down the front hall, clean 
rompers smeared with egg, a pile of broken 
playthings on the living-room floor—these no 
longer seem grave reflections on her earnest 
efforts at orderly management. They become, 
gradually, unimportant episodes in’ the day’s 
work. For, on the same day, other things 
have happened which count much more. The 
child has brought home a splendid report from 
the primary grade and had a chance to coast 
on his new sled, and his joy and pride are re- 
flected in hers; and afterward there has been 
that long hour together with “Robin Hood’ 
spread open between them under the shaded 
lamp, beside the leaping flames on the hearth- 
stone. 

It is surprising how much the habit of reading 
together has to do with the habit of companion- 
ship, how strong a preventive it is against 
“loss.” I read aloud, for at least an hour 
every evening, to both my boys until they 
went away to boarding-school, and the habit 
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LL Steel. No wood. Does not absorb damp- 
ness, swell, warp or crack. No panels _ or 
moldings to collect dirt. All-steel—smooth, flat, 


Contains complete menus using 
famous Mexican dishes and recipes for 
the Mexican flavor for American dishes, 
With this cookbook you can vary the 
daily menu toa surprising degree of com- 
plete satisfaction to the entire family. 
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pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, 
fish, soups, salads and salad dressings. 
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pers with a blending of spices accord- 
ing to the original formula originated by 
Gebhardt. If your grocer cannot supply 
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MIGHTY important service that this unobtrusive Sargent 
Door Closer “520” renders! Snuggled up there at the top 
of the door, out of the way and never complaining, it closes 
the door unfailingly—though the kiddies, the postman or 
even you should forget it. Next summer it will close the 
screen door just as silently and surely. 


Many people are surprised at the power and stick-to-it- 
iveness of Sargent “520” until they realize that this rugged 
little closer is made like the big Sargent Door Closer which 
they have seen working for years on the heavy doors of 
public buildings. 


In modern homes, “520” Door Closers are also used on 
the many interior doors which should be closed—the down- 
Stairs lavatory, cellar, back-stairs and refrigerator room 
doors. It is so inexpensive, so easily applied and so un- 
usually convenient that no home should be 
without it. A clear diagram in each box 
shows you how to install it on any door. 
fm. See it at your hardware store and write 
© us for descriptive folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 


41 Water Street 
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A Letter to Every Motl er 


still persists, though of course with less regu- 
larity. Only a few nights ago one of them 





drifted into the library with a question about 


Dumas’ “Marguerite de Valois’; and when I 


had told him that I thought he would enjoy — 


all the Valois romances, and shown him the 
proper sequence in which to read them, he 
continued, quite casually, to hang around. I 
pulled out a volume of Tennyson’s poems, 
opening at random at the introduction to 
“The Idyls of the King.’ With a few explana- 
tions I began to read. Instantly an eager 
response leaped to meet my own enjoyment: 
“Dedicated to Queen Victoria’s husband? 
What did he do? When did he die? I like that 
line about ‘wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life.” Are there some more poems 
in that book as good as that one, and do you 
know how they happened to be written, too?” 
The clock was striking midnight before either 
of us was conscious of the fact that we had 


both intended to spend the evening in quite 


a different way! 


We Love Books and Music 


You may perhaps raise the point that my own 
love of books has caused them to be a greater 


factor in the bond which unites me with my — 


children, and in the pleasure that we have 
had together, than is generally the case. I 
do not agree with you, because while it is per- 


fectly true that I love and understand liter- - 


ature better than the other arts, those have 
been factors, too. I can not carry a tune or 
play acceptably on any instrument, but i 
managed somehow to help the boys with their 
first attempts at practising, and I taught them 
all to sing when they were very small. We 
invested in Victor records, and they learned to 
be familiar with many of the airs from the 
best operas long before it was possible for them 
to see those operas produced; we went to con- 
certs and recitals together—in Chatauqua 
tents and village halls until we could go to 
something more pretentious. It was no time 
at all before my children were far beyond any 
help that I could give them, because, I am 
thankful to say, they are all far more musical 
than I am; but they knew I was interested, if 
inefficient, and they had had their first push— 
that was what really counted. And now that 
one is a member of the Harvard Glee Club, 
and another taking a leading part in his school 
production of ‘Patience,’ [ am not any the 
less happy about it because I could never do 
anything of the kind myself. It is a terrible 
mistake—another mistake which often brings 
about a “‘loss’—for a mother to feel that her 
children’s tastes and talents must necessarily 
be the same as hers if they are really to count 
for anything. If Junior wants to be a brick- 
layer when he grows up, and can lay bricks 
better than he can do anything else, by all 
means let him, even though you want him 
to be a clergyman; he would probably be an 
inferior and wretched one under those. circum- 
stances, and you would be much more likely 
to “lose” him. 

This is one of the reasons why I think 
children mean increasingly more~to their 
mother as they grow older—that the things 
she can do for them become so increasingly 
varied and interesting. Another reason is that 
the things they can do for her increase in like 
proportion. With a little baby, she must con- 
tinually pour out devotion, care, service; 
with an older child, this devotion, care, and 
service are returned, full measure, pressed 


down, running over. It may be more blessed — 


to give than to receive, but it is very human to 
like to receive! You will never forget the first 
time your baby “helps mother.” And from 
then on, he will help you more and more all 
the time. Let him begin to assume responsi- 
bility for some small tasks as early as possible— 
he will swell with pride at being considered 
trustworthy and competent, and you will have — 


more leisure and energy to devote to him in | 


other ways. The viewpoint that “it makes 
things harder for mother” if he does not put 
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ombination 


alnut, O 1 Gold Hardware. 


We show you how to get the room effects 
you want with 


Cavalier Furniture 


(HAND RUBBED) 


The Cavalier Furniture dealer in your town will furnish you, free of charge, a com- 

plete room decorating plan worked out by a famous interior decorator for any 

Cavalier bedroom or dining room suite. Each detail — wallpaper, woodwork, rugs, 

draperies, fixtures, and furnishings — is inexpensive, and will be a practical guide 
in making yours a ‘‘Better Home.’’ 


URNITUREalonecannot give yourooms 

of distinction and charm. An appropriate 
background is essential to gain the effects 
you desire. 


Realizing this, the makers of Cavalier Furni- 
ture have commissioned a famous home 
decorator to originate an ideal interior set- 
ting in six color variations for each Cavalier 
bedroom and dining room suite. 


‘These plans are easy to follow because they 
are worked out with actual merchandise 
obtainable anywhere at moderate prices. The 
Cavalier dealer can tell you just where you 
can get everything used in each room and 
just what to ask for. You can follow the plans 
exactly or use them as a guide for arranging 
your present furnishings more effectively. 


You need want no better furniture than 
Cavalier in your home. Its makers have a 
fifty-nine year reputation for quality. It is 


Cavalier 


f 
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sold only by responsible dealers. Every piece 
is trade-marked with the Cavalier name- 
plate for your protection. 


The Cavalier name-plate guarantees long- 
life construction and a hand-rubbed,finish 
that grows more beautiful with passing ‘years. 


Volume production enables you to fit out 
complete rooms with Cavalier furniture from 
$150 to $550, according to the pieces chosen 
and the accessories used. Single pieces may 
be purchased. 


Let us direct you to the nearest Cavalier 
dealer before you decide on new furniture. 
He will loan you a copy of our home decorat- 
ing manual ° ‘Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining 
Rooms,”’ illustrated with model room plans, 
including six color schemes for the {{ Bedford”’ 
Cavalier suite shown above. Or send us 25 
cents and we will mail you a copy of this 
manual which you may keep. 


Furniture 


Tenn essee Fu m nitu Ke Corporati on 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests and Refrigerators 


© 1924 by Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
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Tennessee Furniture Corporation, 
431 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25¢, for 
which please send me your home deco- 
rating manual “Beautiful Bedrooms 
and Dining Rooms,” and the name of 
the nearest Cavalier dealer. 
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it converted the class on the spot 


Try the same test 
on your family 
and see what happens 


ANY women today would like 
to cook with evaporated milk, 
for they know it would save 


them an endless amount of time and 
trouble—to say nothing of expense. 


Yet they continue to deprive them- 
selves of this wonderful modern con- 
venience, simply because they are afraid. 
of “what the family would say”. 


If you are one of these women whose 
family has always been prejudiced 
against evaporated milk, here is a simple 
way to find out exactly what they would 
Say —just what their honest, impartial 
opinion would be—after giving it a 
fair trial. 


Order some Borden's Evaporated 
Milk from your grocer today and plan 
to have a creamed dish—say, macaroni 
and cheese—for supper. (Any other 
food made with milk would do, for 
that matter.) Make two batches, using 
exactly the same recipe both times— 
except that you use plain bottled milk 
in one batch and Borden’s Evaporated 
in the other. Give every member of the 
family a helping of each dish—only be 
sure not to tell them why you're doing 
it. Just ask them if they notice any dif- 
ference between the two servings, and 
if so, which they like better. 


We know already what they'll say, 
They may be a bit chagrined and annoyed 
to find they’ve contradicted all their old 
theories about evaporated milk. But at 
least they'll be completely converted. 


In two convenient 
sizes. Either size at 
any grocery store. 






UNSWEETENED 


EVA PORATED 
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EVAPORATED 





What some college 
students learned about 
evaporated milk 
This very test, and a num- 
ber of others like it, have 
been made by several of the 
foremost food authorities 
in the country —among 
them, the School of Home 
Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. They invited a 
group of students to the 
Laboratory and served them 
a complete meal—from 
soup to dessert—two serv- 
ings of each dish. To make 
the test as rigid as possible, 
they chose only simple dishes of bland 
flavor, requiring a considerable quantity 
of milk. After the meal, when the votes 
were collected, this is what they dis- 

coveted: 


Six out of seven voted for the macaroni 
and cheese made with Borden’s Evap: 
orated Milk! 


All the votes were unanimously in favor 
of creamed dried beef made with Borden’s ! 


Creamed carrots showed identical re- 
sults—everyone preferring Borden’s, 


With many dishes the jury admitted 
frankly they could not tell the two 
apart. 


And this with college students — 
trained to be extremely critical and dis- 
criminating ! 

One practical test convinced them, as 





it has convinced thousands of others, 
that Borden’s Evaporated is a perfect 
milk for all cooking purposes. It has 
every advantage that plain bottled milk 
has—with added convenience and less- 
ened cost. 


Once you've given Borden’s Evapo- 
rated a trial you'll never go back to the 
old way of cooking. All modern house- 
wives are coming rapidly to the same 
conclusion, 


You will want to read the detailed 
story of all these comparative tests, to- 
gether with the recipes the different 
experts used. They are all included in 
an interesting booklet,“Ten Cooking 
Tests”. Send fora copy today. A limited 
edition distributed free. THE BORDEN 
COMPANY, 218 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Try this recipe for macaroni and cheese 


Break % cup macaroni in inch Pieces, cook for 
20 minutes in boiling salted water and drain. 


2 tbsp. butter 
2 tbsp. flour 
% tsp. salt 


SAUCE 
% cup Borden’s Evap. Milk 
% cup water 
% cup grated cheese 


Melt butter in saucepan, add flour, and stir until 
» smooth. Add salt. Pour milk in gradually. Cook 
5 _ until it thickens. Puta layer of macaroni in a buttered 
baking dish. Sprinkle with grated cheese. Repeat. 
Pour over white sauce, 
crumbs. Sprinkle with paprika and bake until the 

crumbs are brown, 


Cover with fine buttered 


National Canned Foods Week—November 8th-15th 





A Letter to Every Mother 


away his own toys and pick up his own clothes 
will often appeal to him when he is not in the 
least concerned in neatness as a cardinal virtue. 
Filling the woodbox, sweeping the porch, 
emptying the scrap-baskets, running the car- 
pet-sweeper—all become attractive on the 
same principle. And how quickly duties like 
these expand into larger and more important 
ones—building the kitchen fire, helping to 
take care of the younger children, setting the 
table, learning to cook a few simple and whole- 
some dishes—and I think it is just as desirable 
that boys should learn these things as girls, 
exactly as I think girls as well as boys are bene- 
fited by some knowledge of carpentry and 
machinery. Whenever it is possible, every 
child should have a garden with both flowers 
and vegetables in it, and so learn not only to 
supply, but to adorn, the family board. 

“Am I really helping you?” he asks, over 
and over again. 

It means a good deal to a mother to be able 
to reply, honestly and heartily, “You really 
are.” 

No one could possibly have loved her first 
baby more than I did, I am sure; and yet, 
as I look back on the first summer of his life, 
when I nursed him in spite of severe burns 
which required painful dressing twice a day, 
and compare it with this one, when he takes 
my letters down in shorthand and pastes 
clippings in my scrap-book; and drives the old 
motor car and wards off dealers who try to sell 
me new ones; and tutors his younger brothers; 
and milks the cows and mows the lawns—to 
mention just a few of the ways in which he is 
helpful—well, I am free to confess that I get 
more enjoyment out of him personally, and 
out of life in general, now, than I did then! 

A third reason why children mean more 
and more all the time as they grow older is 
that it is possible to undertake high adventure 
with them. A little baby needs to be kept 
very quiet. It can not be moved about much 
without actually harming it, and therefore its 
mother must either leave it behind—which, of 
course, she does not wish to do—or stay at 
home herself. And no matter how much we 
love our homes, we all want to leave them 
sometimes, if only for the joy of coming back. 
I had been to Colorado four times before I 
went there with Peter, but I never realized 
-,to the full the tawny, gaunt grandeur of 
Cripple Creek, the crystalline translucency of 
Glacier Lake, until we saw them together. 
I had known the Bois de Boulogne from a 
child, but I never saw how gay and joyous a 
spot it was until Henry and I motored through 
it in the dusk the evening after he joined me 
in Paris last’ summer, and we saw together 
the twinkling lights strung jewel-like at the 
Chateau de Madrid and Armenonville. It is 
not necessary, either, to go as far as this: 
only last week we found high adventure by 
suddenly starting off on a motor-trip across the 
state of Vermont. : 


A Motor Trip Together 


My original objective—or excuse—was that 
I wanted to go to Manchester to see Mrs. 
George Orvis—a lady with whom I determined 
to become better acquainted from the first 
moment that I met her in Washington last 
winter, at the Conference of the Republican 
National Committee—dark, tall, and strik- 
ingly handsome; perfectly dressed, perfectly 
poised; brilliantly interesting to talk with and 
to listen to, full of projects which always seem 
to be carried out and ideas which always 
seem to mature into accomplished facts. 
Three times (six years) mayor of Manchester, 
refusing a fourth term this summer because 
of her heavy duties as Republican National 
Committee-woman for the state of Vermont, 
and member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee; owner and manager of a magnificent 
farm of fifteen hundred acres; owner and 
manager of the famous Equinox Hotel .. . 
There was nothing particularly surprising, I 


think you will agree, about my wishing to | 











“Theyll do you good, daddy!” 


Pillsbury's Family 
of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Graham Flour 
Rye Flour 


Farina 





—and how good they taste! When a man bites into 
these golden-brown morsels of health and delight he 
doesn’t wait for a second invitation to take another. 


Have you eaten Pillsbury’s bran muffins, made ac- 
cording to the popular Pillsbury recipe printed on the 
Pillsbury package? Ifnot, prepare yourself for a genuine 
treat. Forget the flavor of any bran muffins you may 
have eaten heretofore. Get ready for a new and delight- 
ful appetite experience. 


Order Pillsbury’s Health Bran from your grocer. The 
tested Pillsbury muffin recipe is on the package. Try it 
today. Surprise your family. Bring on a plate heaped 
high with these toothsome titbits of health. Try, also, 
the Pillsbury recipes for appetizing bran bread and de- 
licious bran cookies. 


Because Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural bran, it 
lends itself to a never-ending variety of delicious bran 
foods. Twenty suggestions for serving are given in our 
Health Bran Booklet sent free on request. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 


Pillsbury’ 


Health Bran 


One of the family 
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Their first Investment 
—15 Minutes a Day 


HAT should a family’s 

very first investment be? 
Bonds? A home? Insurance? 
There is one thing even more 
vital than these. Their future 
success is going to depend prin- 
cipally upon his and her mental 
growth. 


Will their social acquaintances 
find her interesting, or mentally 
commonplace? Will men in busi- 
ness be impressed with his capac- 
ity tothinkstraightandtalk well? 


More than 150,000 families 
have found the answer to these 
with the help of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
(sometimes called The Harvard Classics) 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day” are enough, how 
in pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

Every reader of this column is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little 
book. It is free, will 
be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely 
clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 


Send for this Free 
booklet that gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
} of reading. 
le. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY Fae 
i 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City I 
By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the ] 
books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
of Books (The Harvard Classics) I 


; 
lan of reading recommended by ] 
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A Letter to Every Mother 


visit her on her native heath and see her in 
action; and so, taking Henry along for chauffeur 
and Peter for ballast and both for company 
(poor John, involved in college entrance ex- 
aminations, had to be left behind), I chugged 
away in the faithful motor car which for the 
last ten years has served as our caravan. 

We swung across the blue river at Newbury, 
and sped down the Connecticut Valley, smooth 
as green velvet, around Lake Morey, rippling 
and sparkling, then straight ahead to White 
River Junction. It was a crisp, clear morning, 
golden with sunshine that dappled the road 
even through the most shaded places—and 
there were many of these shaded places, thickly 
bordered with evergreen, with white birches, 
and maples already showing a scarlet signal 
here and there. Usually a little brook rushed 
along beside such highways, clear and brown, 
and apparently in a tremendous hurry to get 
somewhere—the only part of the landscape 
that did seem in a hurry—the rest of it was 
almost uncannily peaceful and still. At White 
River Junction we left the Connecticut and 
followed the smaller White River to nestling 
Woodstock; not long after, we turned into 
Plymouth Notch, and—Peter having been 
proclaiming his famished condition for at least 
two hours—alighted for lunch. We ate it ina 
pasture studded with fir-trees, beside a cold 
little stream, in the very heart of those remote 
and quiet mountains which close down on the 
one narrow, winding road that threads its 
way between them. ‘Far from the haunts of 
men” was the descriptive phrase that began 
to run through my mind. We hardly passed 
a human habitation as, refreshed and rested, 
we continued on our way. Everywhere there 
was the same healing stillness, everywhere 
the same wholesome fragrance of harvest and 
forest and stream. Then, without warning, 
at the top of a twisting rise, we came upon the 
tiny village of Plymouth: six little houses 
clustered about a severely straight little church, 
and a store bearing the inscription: 


General Florence V. Cilley Merch. 
Post Office. 
Plymouth, Vt. 


In one of these houses—low-roofed, many- 
gabled, white-painted, green-shuttered, with a 
shallow porch leading from kitchen to wood- 
shed, a father and mother were seeking con- 
solation and solitude; for, in the sloping cem- 
etery just beyond, the mound covered with 
simple flowers—late sweet-peas, early asters, 
many-hued gladioli—not the flowers that 
famous florists send, but which faithful friends 
bring—is the grave of that sweet-faced, 
slender son whom they have lost, and who lies 


close beside that earlier ancestor whose resting- | 


place is marked with the words, “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith.” 


Where Sorrow Has Been 


What does it matter that this man and this 
woman are the Chief Executive and the First 
Lady of a mighty country? Nothing, except 
that because of the heavy burdens which this 
high office entails, it is almost impossible to 
escape from them even in the presence of 
death. Nothing, except that because of “the 
white light which beats upon a throne” it is 
almost impossible even to grieve in private. 
Yet their boy died when he must have meant 
more to them than ever before in his life ; 
[ never shall forget the shuddering murmur 
that rose like some living thing and spread 
from one end of the great Democratic National 
Convention to the other when, late one sultry 
night, the Chairman, holding in his hand a 
tiny slip of paper which had been swiftly passed 


| up to him from the press-box, leaned forward 


and said in a hushed voice, “It is with profound 
regret that I must announce the death of 
Calvin Coolidge, Junior, at ten-thirty ‘this 
evening. The Convention will at once adjourn 
out of respect to his memory.” 

It was as if every father and mother among 









YOUR CHILD 


would choose this 
doll for Christmas 


‘pres Lee is as adorably pretty and 
sturdy as a baby. /Her soft, round 
stuffed body feels like a baby’s to hug. 
Her hard, almost-unbreakable face and arms 
and legs are dimpled—and her legs are 
floppy and life-like as tiny sister’s. — 


Betty Lee says “‘Mamma’’ in the sweet- 
est way, Closes her darling blue eyes with 
real eyelashes and goes fast asleep. You — 
can wash her face, dress and undress her, 
treat her like a real child. 


That is why daughter loves her so. She 
is pretty as a picture but built for long 
wear. Mothers find that there is a lot 
more than just p/ay in Effanbee Dolls. — 
They are character-builders, made life-like to 
teach gentle care. 


This booklet tells you 2 


How to suggest simple les- 
sons through ipterest in - 
dolls, instill good manners 
and correct bad ones. It tells 
you how to choose the doll 
best adapted to your child's 
age. Send the coupon for it. 
It is free. 

Betty Lee and all her sis- 
ters—and there are, oh, so 
Many in the Effanbee Fam- 

\\, ily—are practically unbreak- 
\ able. They are made to be - 
\\played with—not put away ; 
\? ‘for best.”” They are called 
the “‘Dolls with the Golden — 
Heart”’ because of their dar- 

: ling lictle golden heart neck- 
laces. Look for it when you look for an Effanbee Doll. 
All good stores sell them. If your dealer does not carry 


them, write to us. - ra 
— 





FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
Dept. 4, 45 Greene Street, New York City 
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FLEISCHAKER & BAUM _ Dept. 4 
45 Greene Street, New York 


Please send me your free booklet, “THE PROPER DOLL 
FOR MY CHILD'S AGE.” : 
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PUCIE 
| blobmers 


RAPING beautifully ’neath 

frock or suit, they emphasize 
trimness of figure. They are so very 
comfortable you hardly know you 
have them on. 


Full freedom is assured by the long- 
stride, diamond, reinforced gusset; 
the curved leg cut longer on the in- 
side; and the extra 
length in back which 
prevents the garment 
from pulling down. 


What a blissfully com- 
fortable waist band! 
Triple stitched, of the 
finest woven elastic, it 
cannottwistorroll. The 
beautiful, shirred cuffs 
hug the limbs lightly, 
yet securely, You will 
like the dainty, shirred 
tight-top pocket. 





The Pat. Dia- 
mond Shaped 





Extra Length 
in Back 

If your favorite store does 

not have Goldette Bloom- 

ers state name of store, 

hip size, color and mate- 

rial desired and we will 

see that you’re supplied. 

ees Goldettes are made in Mil- 
Flat anese SilkJersey, 
= Fine Radium, 
“Silk Pongee, 
Tricolette and 
Imported Eng- 
lish Satinette. 


Theycomein all 
popular colors 
including Soft 
Pastel Shades. 


Patented 
Curve in Legs 


The Goldette in Milanese pure 
silk Italian Jersey has a lovely lus- 
tre and sheen. Medium weight. 
Long wearing. Easy to launder. 
Any color desired. Correct fit is 
secured fromthree hip sizes: 
(No. 1) 34-42 hip; (No.2) 42-48 
hip; (No. 3) 48-56 hip. State your 
hip size. 


THE WALTER A. 
Goldsmith Company 


2161 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











the thousands gathered there were thinking of 
the boy who had gone, and of their own sons, 
in the same agonized breath . . . Andneither 
shall I forget the way in which men and women 
and children came and went in Plymouth that 
day, without intrusion and without disrespect 
—impelled only by a feeling too strong to be 
repressed, that they must see for themselves 
the place where the President was born and 
where his son was buried. They made no 
effort to pass the barriers which had been 
erected, for they came in affection and rever- 
ence and sympathy, not in curiosity; and for 
the most part, they came silently. It was a 
place of prayer. 
Visiting Mrs. Orvis 

On we went again, through valley, over 
mountains, into the heart of the marble 
country—for the little Green Mountain State, 
which we are so often prone to think of solely 
as the source of maple sugar and scenery, pro- 
duces more marble than any other section of 
the United States. Every now and then we 
passed snow-white quarries, or freight cars 
laden with glistening blocks ready to be 
shipped to distant cities. 

Manchester at last, as a rose-shot dusk was 
folding down, gray and misty; and then, 
in the lovely- Colonial house close beside the 
huge hotel of which she is so capable and so 
gracious a chatelaine, the long-promised visit 
with Mrs. Orvis, after we were comfortably 
settled on a big, antique sofa in a white-paneled 
room beside an open fire. She was looking 
more attractive than ever, in the smartest sort 
of black frock, and paisley slippers; and without 
attaching any more self-importance to the 
achievement than if she had purchased a new 
hat—which, by the way, I imagine she does 
pretty frequently, too—she told me how she 
had personally raised the money to oil the 
roads from one end of the county to the other, 
until she was able to secure the cooperation of 
the different individual towns in doing so. 
She told me, too, about starting in June a 
Woman’s Republican Club, which two months 
later numbered seven thousand members; of 
sending out countless little folders which read, 
“In 1920, for every one hundred persons who 
voted in Vermont, one hundred and twenty 
stayed at home; for every hundred persons who 
voted in New Hampshire, forty-eight stayed 
at home. What is the matter with Vermont?” 
This concrete example of the neglect of the 
ballot, which is a grave menace to the public 
welfare in every state at present, has been most 
effective. And in speaking of the difficulty 
of getting out the rural vote, Mrs. Orvis 
mentioned one factor which would never 
have occurred to me as an obstacle. 

“T don’t underestimate the importance and 
value of the Rural Free Delivery for one min- 
ute,” she said, “but it Aas made an enormous 
amount of difference in the constant exchange 
of ideas throughout the community. In the 
old days, a farmer simply had to hitch up and 
come to the postoffice when he wanted his 
mail. Once there, he stopped for a while, to 
pass the time of day with his neighbors, and 
politics, local and national, played a large 
part in the conversation. Now he stays at 
home, and his paper is brought to him. He 
reads it. But he does not find out what his 
neighbor thinks about the same piece of news 
and unite opinion and influence with him. 
His wife does not do so much visiting either. 
She telephones. When a telephone will take 
the place of a personal call, she makes it serve. 
There is actually less cooperation than there 
used to be, all the time, and we need more. 
Of course, I don’t want to see the Rural Free 
Delivery and the telephone abolished—but 
I do wish we could have their benefits without 
their drawbacks.” 

The crackling fire was nothing but a glowing 
bed of embers when I finally rose to say good- 
night. And then Mrs. Orvis reminded me 
that Saturday was to be “Vermont Day” at 
Plymouth, that the ‘dead line” was to be 
abolished between three and five in the after- 
noon, and that the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
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—and now for those 
**three golden minutes” 
I call my own 


**The long, busy day over at last. 


“And now for those ‘three golden 
minutes’ I call my own, when I wipe 
away all of the day’s dirt and tired- 
ness. Then my skin can function 
normally all night and by: morning 
be fresh and radiant. 


*‘T have found a cold cream that 
cleanses, revives and smooths out 
tired linesall at the same time; one 
of such pureness, doctors prescribe 
it— Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. 


“‘If you, too, will make it arule never 
to let your face touchits pillowat night 
until your skin is thoroughly cleansed 
with this perfect cold cream—you’ll 
notice a difference.’” 


For sale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands—Tubes,10c,25c,50c. Jars,35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 
There’s a °° Try-It-Yourself”’ trial 
tube for you—Free. Just send the 
coupon below. 

* * & 
Howto use those“ Three Golden Minutes” 
I — Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream over 
your face and neck. 
I]— Leave it on a minute to sink in. 
III — Wipe off the cleansing cold cream with a 
smooth cloth and finish with a dash of cold water. 


Laggette +* 
Ramsdells 


PERE ECT 
COLD CREAM 










Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept.J013 
214 West 14th St., New York. 

Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
you offer above. 
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O appear to best ad- 

vantage, the hair 
must be kept lustrous 
and fragrant 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Elixir Shampoo 


cleanses the scalp and 
hair perfectly. After the 
shampoo apply 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Hair Tonic 


The original French Eau 
de Quinine, which imparts 
beautiful lustre and refined, 


lasting fragrance. Use Eau 
de Quinine daily to prevent 
dandruff and preserve the 
youthful appearance of the 
hair. 


Ask your dealer also for 
ED. PINAUD’S Lilac Talc, 
Lilac Vegetal, Lilac Bath 
Salts, . 


Exquisite French Quality 


Parfumerie 
ED, PINAUD 


ED. PINAUD Bids. NEW YORK 
204 King Street, East Toronto 
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would receive, quite informally, all who chose 
to go and see them. She hoped I would stop 
thcre on my way home. 

After some consultation with the boys, I 
decided to follow her advice. We had, to be 
sure, one picture of Plymouth in our minds 
already—a touching, beautiful, and unforget- 
table one; but now, as the result of our de- 
cision, we have another more poignant still: 
In the green meadows and pastures were parked 
hundreds of motor cars, bearing the license 
tags of almost every state in the Union; other 
visitors came in old top-buggies, in ‘‘carryalls,”’ 
on foot. Around the sturdy “general store,” 
and in front of the severe little church, a long, 
slow-moving line of men and women and 
children advanced—men and women and chil- 
dren for the most part very plainly dressed, in 
their sober Sunday best—toward a man and 
woman standing, without attendants, in the 
back-yard of a little white cottage, as unpre- 
tentious in their appearance as those who 
came to greet them—a slender, gracious lady, 
with dark hair and a cordial smile, wearing a 
simple white gown; a slender, quiet man in 
blue serge. 

With the finished and calm perfection of 
a White House reception, the line pro- 
gressed. There was no haste, no disorder, no 
disturbance. Five thousand persons were 
gathered there. A mighty palace could not 
have held them; the little hamlet did. There 
is always room among the hills for every one, 
always a welcome waiting. Henry and Peter 
aad I took our places soberly. It was like 
forming in some wonderful processional. We 
have read history together, my sons and TI, 
many times. This time we were helping to 
make it. I doubt if among all the nations of 
the world there is another whose Chief Execu- 
tive could come so close to the people, in such 
a setting—in spirit and in truth. Twenty 
years from now, when we tell the generation 
that comes after us about the great events of 
the Coolidge administration, we will tell them, 
first of all, about that day. 

So, without going very far from home, we 
had our great adventure together, and came 
home together, well content. You will do 
both with your son, too, some day. And per- 
haps, when that time comes, you will send 
me word that I was right when I said you 
would never lose your baby, that he would 
mean more and more to you with every passing 
day. 

Always affectionately yours, 


Phosieen Porhrtisar Kasper 


A Correction 


Good Housekeeping regrets that, 
owing to a typographical error in the 
caption under the picture of Senator 
Walsh and his daughter, in the 


September “Letter from a Senator’s 
Wife,” the daughter was called “‘Mrs. 
Snyder.” Sheis Mrs. Genevieve Gudger 











MY SONG 


By Lorna VALENTINE MALLINSON 


If I could write a song or two, 
I'd write a song so free, 

Of all the notes of every bird 
That sings on land or sea. 

I’d have the wind’s faint echo 
Build my theme so rare, 

And now and then I’d add a cloud 
That floats through scented air. 
Then maybe in the moonlight 
I'd add a star or two, 

And in the morning early 

A sparkling drop of dew. 
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More appre- “es 
elated by women ~~ _ 
of today for their ~~ 
slender grey-green grace, ~ 
the soft mellow light and the 
spicy fragrance they leave on the ~ 
air. They are as charming as in the © ; 
days of old and women everywhere love ~* 
the fascinating candle light. ‘Two bayberry candl 
inches Jong with legend attractively attached to 
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Here is an outfit that all mothers will approve of. It 
co aluminum pan which cannot rust, pure Fairy 
j E soap, sanitary wonder bub- — 
: : ble pipe and full directions 
eat ; for using. Will chase gloom 
; away on rainy days and — 
He ag Reo amuse a child for hours, 
ie A Me tN aia A clever new idea 
a ts AS in the way of a 
LEAN er 
HY POW-RQL PUPE 


NEW PUFF 


that has already found fa- 
vor among the girls. Out- — 
side is of dresden silk while 
one side is finished in white 
velour for powder and 
the other in pink vel- 
our fora touch 
vouge, With hand dee- 
‘{ orated gift card that 
) tells how. ; ' 


















Shade Pull 
sugeeeivers,. How happy they'll be to swit 
sexe. from. your window sheteh a 
“s% delightfully new gift for 
“SQ any child. Carefully deco- 
ated and hung by silk: 


\ cords. 
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Write Dept. 36. make gift selections from. i 


The Pohlson Gift Shop, Pawtucket, | 





Why bu or quality silks when labor and aie 
same. i RE oa can obtain quality silks that are sold’ 
est class de, t stores in the very largest 5 
e dear at. ee ard or cheap 
: on re PN OR ‘ANT reai 
rices exce; character and appearance 
REE samples, THOUSANDS of delighted customers: 
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The beauty of rooms like this 
is permanently destroyed by 
insightly plaster cracks. 


“Mabel, look at that 


enormous crack in the 
wall. What a pity!” 


“Tes right over the dres- 
ser, too, where you can't 
help seeing it. 'm glad 
that can’t happen in my 
new house. We used 
metal lath.” 


Plaster cracks are unneces- 
sary even in modestly- 
priced homes. Just insist 
that your Contractor use 
Mahoning Expanded Metal 
Lath on the ceilings of the 
principal rooms of your 
house, and a strip six inches 
each way in the corners of 
every room. 

This limited and economical use of 
Mahoning Expanded Metal Lath 
will protect your rooms from many 
unsightly plaster cracks at an addi- 
tional initial cost of less than 1% 
of the price of the house. 


It is, of course, desirable to use 
Mahoning Expanded Metal Lath as 
a plaster base throughout the house. 
The extra cost in building is slight 
and will be saved many times over 
in freedom from repairing and 
redecorating. 


**Better Homes’’ is an attractive 
booklet written especially for 
home builders, which explains 
clearly how metal lath prevents 
cracks and stops fire. Free on 
request. 


THE PoP GSTOWN PaBsseED STEEL CO. 
Warren Ohio 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


preyents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 


“Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 








Love 
(Continued from page 22) 


privately hoped this mightn’t be the first 
of a series of such longings, for it was in 
her opinion essential that a young couple 
should be left undisturbed by relations, and 
especially they should not be allowed to get a 
feeling that at any moment they might unex- 
pectedly be descended upon. It made them 
jumpy, and what could be worse for a young 
married woman than to be made jumpy? For 
six months Virginia’s mother had left her most 
properly alone, only coming down occasionally 
for a night and never without being asked. 
Was she now going to inaugurate an era of 
surprise visits? Stephen wouldn’t like it at 
all, and Mrs. Colquhoun couldn’t help feeling, 
even as Virginia had felt, a little uneasy. If 
she had seen the luggage, she would have felt 


still more so, for it was not, as Virginia had | 


already noticed, 
week-end. 

“How natural!” said Mrs. Colquhoun. 
“And dear Virginia will, I am sure, have been 
delighted.” 

“Ves,” said Virginia, removing her pile of 
papers out of reach of the jam to which her 
mothér seemed to be helping herself a little 
carelessly—Stephen did so much dislike stick- 
iness. 

“But I hope you weren’t worried about her,” 
Mrs. Colquhoun continued. ‘She is in very 
good hands here, you know, and you may be 
sure that when her husband is away, I look 
after her—don’t I, Virginia?” 

“Ves,” said Virginia, anxiously watching her 
mother, who seemed about to put her cup 
down on top of the pile of papers. She got up 
and quietly drew the table away into safety— 
Stephen did so much dislike smudges. 

“Indeed, I know that,” said Catherine 
politely. 

She and Mrs. Colquhoun had always been 
politeness itself to each other. She tried to 
smile as she spoke, but she couldn’t. An awful 
vision of what Mrs. Colquhoun’s face would 
change into if she could have seen her the 
night before froze her mouth stiff. 

"She looks ill,” thcaght Mrs. 


the luggage of a mere 


Colquhoun, 


and fervently hoped she wasn’t going to be ill | 


there. 
VIRGINIA offered them bread and but- 
ter. Mrs. Colquhoun would not eat; she 


would just have a cup of tea and be off again. 
Virginia mustn’t think she came there only 
for what she could get— 


Virginia smiled, for this was one of her | 


mother-in-law’s little jokes, but she was of so 
grave a type of countenance that even when 


she smiled she somehow managed still to look | 
She had strongly-marked dark eye- | 


serious. 
brows, and her hair was drawn off her forehead 
and neatly brushed back from her ears. She 
looked very young—rather like a schoolgirl 
in her last term, dressed with the plainness 
Stephen and her own taste preferred. 
was not pretty, she was merely young; 
but what grace, what charm, there was in 
that! 


over the massive silver tea service—George 
had wished his Catherine’s tea ‘service to be 
handsome—with proud and affectionate pos- 
sessiveness. Virginia called both the mothers- 


She | 





Her mother-in-law watched her presiding | 


in-law “mother’—what else was she to call | 


them? 
tripped up and delayed by this when the three 
were together, for unless their eyes were fixed 
on her face, they couldn’t know which of 
them she was talking to; and Virginia, who was 
anxious to be a good hostess, besides dutifully 

loving them both, sometimes found this a strain 
and wished she could deal with them separately. 

Not that, owing to the rareness and shortness 
of her mother’s visits, it had often happened 
that she had had them at the same time, but 
on those occasions her mother-in-law, apprised 
of the arrival, refrained, as she put it, from 
intruding. 


Conversation was constantly being | 


This had been easy when a visit | 


Bab: Don’t you look for 


missing buttons? 
Tab: Never, since I’ve 


my Laun-Dry-Ette 
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Yet no buttons missing 


Would you dare to put your clean 
thipgs away without a look for missing 
buttons? = 


Most Laun-Dry-Ette owners do this 
week after week. They know the 
Laun-Dry-Ette simply can’t pull off 
or break buttons, or even injure 
fasteners. 


And they know it economizes the 
labor of washing at every step of the 
way. 


Three minutes to rinse— 


Whirls 1 Minute to Wring 


Can you rinse and wring as fast as 
the new Laun-Dry-Ette doesit for you? 


Would you like to know how the 
new Laun-Dry-Ette makes ironing 
easier, especially with tablecloths, 
sheets, etc? 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Doing More, 
yet working Less’? a handsome new 
booklet that tells all about the newest 
Luun-Dry-Ette. Fill in and mail the 


coupon below or use your own station- 
ery but send for it today! 
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THE cleanliness of the food, 

you prepare depends to a 

great extent upon the things 
that touch it. 


You can be absolutely sure 
of the lasting cleanliness of 
PORCELIRON white ena- 
mel parts for kitchen furni- 
ture. The hard, vitreous 
enamel of PORCELIRON 
is fused into its steel base at 
terrific heat and forms a 
smooth, clean contact surface 
that makes constant sanita- 
tion easy and sure. 
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When you buy a kitchen 
cabinet or table remember to 
look for the PORCELIRON 
label on the work top. You'll 
find PORCELIRON equip- 
ment on many famous lines 
of kitchen furniture. 


Write for “White Magic” 
A free copy of “White Magic” 
the story of PORCELIRON, 
will be mailed you on request. 
Write for it today. 
Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 25, Beaver Falls, Penna. 


Plants at Beaver Falls, Pa., Frank- 
fort, Ind. Bayonne, N. J. 
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Love 


only lasted from Saturday to Monday, but if 
the present one were going to last longer— 
and what about all that luggage?—it was not 
to be expected or wished that Stephen’s mother 
shouldn’t come round as usual. 

What she and Stephen’s mother wanted 
most to know at that moment was how long 
Virginia’s mother meant to stay. But no one 
can ever ask what most they want to know. 
What one most wants to know does invariably 
seem outside the proprieties, thought Virginia, 
slightly frowning at life’s social complications 
as she ate her bread and butter, thankful that 
she and Stephen lived in the country where 
there were fewer of them. 

And Catherine didn’t help in any way. She 
said nothing whatever about her intentions, 
and hardly anything about anything else; 
she merely sat there and looked dilapidated. 
Evidently, thought Mrs. Colquhoun, observing 
her, she was worn out. But why? One journey 
from London to Chickover, even by a slow 
Sunday train, oughtn’t to make a normal 
woman look yellow. Mrs. Cumfrit looked 
excessively yellow. Why? 

“Do have some of this cake, mother,” said 
Virginia; and as Catherine’s gaze was fixed 
on the open window and Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
was fixed on Catherine, they both together 
said they wouldn’t, thank you; and then, as 
usual when this happened, there was a brief 
upheaval of explanations. 

“And how is the excellent Mrs. Mitcham?” 
inquired Mrs. Colquhoun pleasantly. ‘How 
does she like her transplantation from a quiet 
country parish to London? Does she take root 
in Mayfair?” 

Catherine said she was as kind as ever and 
made her most comfortable. 

“We were sure she would, weren’t we, 
Virginia? Dear Mrs. Cumfrit, I do so like 
to know that you are in clover with that 
devoted creature to look after you. And so 
does Virginia, don’t you, Virginia?” 

Virginia said she did, and Catherine said 
she was. 

“But how does the good soul like it when 
you leave her alone and come away?” inquired 
Mrs. Colquhoun. ‘Oh, well, of course, you 
never do leave her for long, do you? A day 
or two—at the outside a day or two—or 
really one can imagine her beginning to fret, 
she is so devoted to you.” 

“Stephen might have- stayed in the flat,” 
said Virginia, ‘‘as you’re not in it this week- 
end, mother. Poor Stephen—he does get so 
very tired of hotels. I wish we had known.” 

“Oh—” exclaimed Catherine, startled at the 
picture her imagination instantly presented of 
Stephen loose in her bedroom—there were only 
two bedrooms in the flat, hers and Mrs. 
Mitcham’s—sleeping in her bed, ranging at 
will among her excessively pretty odds and 
ends, among all those little charming things 
that collect on the dressing-table of a wealthy 
man’s adored wife, and naturally don’t wear 
out as fast as he does. But she pulled herself 
up, and after a tiny pause deftly ended what 
had so unpropitiously begun, with “What a 
pity!” 





““DERHAPS it might -be arranged another 
time,” suggested Mrs. Colquhoun, hoping 
that Catherine would on this let them know 
whether the next Sunday was to find her still 
at poor little Virginia’s. Surely not; surely, 
surely, she couldn’t suddenly have become, after 
so much tactfulness, entirely without any? 
But Catherine only said in her small voice, 
as politely as ever, “Indeed it might,” and 
| wondered to herself how many more Sundays 
| there were in Lent. Not many, she thought; 
Easter must be quite close now; Stephen had 
been in London for what seemed to her innu- 
merable week-ends, and Lent, she knew, con- 
tained only six of them. Yet even if there were 
| os one more, the picture of Stephen in her 
DEG ue ogc 
Mrs. Colquhoun now saw that only a direct 
‘question would extract from Catherine what 
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Could You Use 
an Extra $50 or 
More Each Month? 







Mrs. Gisra L. Stafford 
of Illinois 






Sometimes it becomes quite im- 
possible to stretch one’s income 
sufficiently to meet the every day 
demands of living. With some 
unexpected strain upon one’s re- 
sources, plans even for necessities 
take wing. 







Only the certainty of a depend- 
able source of income will enable 
you to spend with confidence. 
This is the opportunity that the 
I.M.C. offers you. One of our 
enthusiastic workers writes: 







“*. . . We needed so many little 
things— my daughter and I—a 
dinner gown, a suit, boots and oh, 
80 many things—but it never 
dawned on us how we could afford 
all this until we heard of your 
perfectly delightful method of 
earning the necessary funds. ..”’ 










And Mrs. Stafford, whose picture 
appears above, finds it pleasant 
and profitable to look after our 
interests and to tell her friends 
about Good Housekeeping, Har- 
per’s Bazar and the other maga- 
zines we publish. , i 
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she wanted to know, and getting up with her 
customary briskness—she was well over sixty, 
but yet was brisk—remarked that she really 
must be going; and having bent over Virginia 
and kissed her—‘‘No, no, don’t dream of 
moving, my dear child,” she said—she ap- 
proached Catherine, who had got out of her 
chair, and held out her hand. 

“Shall I see you again, dear Mrs. Cumfrit?” 
she asked. 

And Catherine, instead of, as Mrs. Colqu- 
houn had trusted she would, saying “I’m 
afraid not—I go home tomorrow early,” only 
said warmly, “Indeed, I hope so!” 

Which left Mrs. Colquhoun where it found her. 


XII 


LATE that evening, Virginia, reluctant to 

go upstairs to her frigid solitude, came 
and stood by the fire warming her hands so 
as to put off the melancholy moment a little 
longer, and talked of Stephen. 

“T do so miss him, these week-ends,” she 
said, strangling a sigh. 

Catherine sympathetically stroked her arm. 
“T can so well understand how much one would 
miss some one one loved as you love Stephen,” 
she said. 

‘Mother,’ thought Virginia, “is really very 
nice, in spite of her odd ways.” 

““You’ve no idea,” 
bright with pride, “how wonderful he is.” 

“Who,” thought Catherine, “could have 
imagined it? That old Stephen.” 

“T’m so glad,” she said aloud, putting her 
arm round Virginia. “You know I used to be 
afraid—I wasn’t quite sure—whether perhaps 
the difference in age—” 

‘Age!’ Virginia looked down at her mother 
pityingly. “I wish you understood, mother,” 
she said gravely, ‘‘how little age has to do 
with it so long as people love each other. Why, 
what can it matter? We never think of it. 
It simply doesn’t come in. Stephen is Stephen, 
whatever his age may be. He never, never, 
could be anything else.” 

“No,” agreed Catherine rather wistfully, 
for if Stephen could only be something else, 
she might find him easier to talk to. 

However, that was neither here nor there. 
He wasn’t Virginia’s husband in order to talk 
agreeably to her mother. The great thing 
was that he succeeded in bringing complete 
bliss to his wife. How right the child had been 
to insist on marrying him; how unerring was 
her instinct! What had she cared for the 
reasoning of relations, the advice so copiously 
given not only by Catherine herself but by 
various uncles and cousins, both on her father’s 
and mother’s side? And as for the suggestion 
that she would look ridiculous going about 
with a husband old enough to be her father, 
she had merely smiled gravely at that and not 
even condescended to answer. 

“T wonder,” said Catherine, pensively gazing 
into the fire, her cheek against Virginia’s sleeve, 
“how much happiness has been prevented by 
fear.” 

“What fear?” 

“Of people—and especially relations. Their 
opinion.” 

“T am sure,” said Virginia, blushing a little, 
for she wasn’t used to talking about these 
things to anybody but Stephen, “that one 
should give up everything to follow love.” 

“But what love?” 

Virginia blushed again. “Oh mother—of 


| course, only the right love.” 


“You mean husbands.” 

“Well, of course, mother.” 

Virginia blushed a third time. What could 
her mother imagine she was thinking of? 

She went on with grave shyness: “Love 
the right love—shouldn’t mind anything any 
one in the world says.” 

“T suppose it shouldn’t, 
“And yet—” 

“There isn’t any ‘and yet’ in love, mother. 





> 


said Catherine. 


Not in real love.” ; 
“TI suppose there isn’t,’ said Catherine 
pensively. ‘But still—” 


she said aloud, her eyes | 
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Any package of Tao Teaisaneconomy. But 
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family for almost two months with this 
supreme, delicious tea—the finest tea you 
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TAO TEA CADDY 


Most Economical Package of All 


The exquisite aroma and delicious flavor of Tao 
Tea, combined with the practical and economical 
qualities of the handy Tao Tea Ball, have won favor 
from coast to coast. The Tao Tea Caddy, hand- 
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Love 


“There isn’t any ‘but still’ either.” 

Before this splendid inexperience, this mag- 
nificent unawareness, Catherine could only — 
be silent, mute, and presently she held up her 
face to be kissed, and murmured that she 
thought she would now go to bed. 

Virginia fidgeted. She didn’t seem to want 
to leave the fire. She raked out the ashes for 
quite a long time, and then pushed the chairs 
back into their proper places and shook up the 
cushions. 

“I hate going to bed,” she said suddenly. 

Catherine, who had been watching her 
sleepily, was surprised awake again—Virginia 
had sounded so natural. oe 

“Do you, darling?” she asked. “Why?” 

Virginia looked at her mother a moment, 
and then fetched the bedroom candles from 
the table they had been put ready on, the 
electric light being now cut off by Stephen’s 
wish at half past ten each night. 

She gave Catherine her candle. “Didn’t 
you—?” she said. 

“Didn’t I what?” 

“Hate it when my father was away?” 

“Oh, yes. I see. No, I didn’t—I—t liked 
being alone.” 

They stood looking at each other, their 
candles lighting up theirfaces. Catherine’s face 
was surprised; Virginia’s immensely earnest. 

“I think that’s very strange, mother,” she 
said; and added after a silence, “You do under- 
stand, don’t you, that in all I’ve been saying 
about—about love, I only’”—she blushed for 
the fourth time—‘‘mean proper love.” 

“Oh, quite, darling,’ Catherine hastened to 
assure her. ‘You mean husbands.” | 

And Catherine, not used to bedroom candles, 
held hers crooked and dropped some grease on 
the carpet, and Virginia had the utmost dif- 
ficulty in suppressing an exclamation. Stephen 
did so much dislike grease on the carpets. 


XU 


TEPHEN came back by the first train next 
morning. Outwardly he looked just a sober, — 

middle-aged cleric, giving his wife a perfunc- 
tory kiss while the servants brought in his 
things; inwardly he was thirty at the sight of 
her, and twenty at the touch of her. ‘She, 
suppressing in her turn all signs of joy, received 
his greeting with a grave smile, and they both 
at once went into his study, and shutting the 
door fell into each other’s arms. 4 

“My wife,” whispered Stephen. 

“My husband,” whispered Virginia. 

It was their invariable greeting at this 
blissful Monday morning moment of reunion.. 
No one would have recognized Stephen who 
saw him alone with Virginia; no one would 
have recognized Virginia who saw her alone 
with Stephen. 


a 


—_ 
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Such are the transformations  __ 


of love. Catherine kept out of the way; she 


went tactfully for a walk. They were to them- 
selves till lunch-time, and could pour out 
everything each had been thinking and feeling 
and saying and doing since they parted, such 
ages ago, on Saturday. os 

Unfortunately this time Virginia had some- 
thing to pour out which wasn’t going to give 
Stephen pleasure. She put it off as long as she 
could, but he, made quick by love, soon felt 
there was something in the background of her 
talk, and drawing his finger gently over her 
forehead, which usually was serene with purest 
joy, said: e2iy : 

“A little pucker. I see the tiniest pucker. 
What is it, Virginia love?” 

“Mother,” said Virginia. 

‘Mother? My mother?” 

Stephen couldn’t believe it. His 
causing puckers? 

“No. Mine. 


mother 


She’s come.”” 


Stephen was much surprised. And on = 


Saturday night not a word, not an indication 7 
of this intention. “Had you asked her?” he — 
inquired. Z <4 

“Oh, Stephen—as though I would without — 
your consent!” re Rey: 


2 
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How much of the charm 
of beautiful rugs is born 
of the romance of their 
creation —who can tell ? 

For the more one knows 


of the fascinating story of 


rug designs the more their 
loveliness intrigues us. 


STERIOUS and lovely are 
the great gold-shot rugs 
found in the castles and museums 
of Poland. For many years their 
origin was unexplained. 


Authorities now agree that 
these magnificent antiques were 
woven in some Royal manufactory of 
Asia Minor. 


The skill which created these court 
carpets is the heritage of the modern 
rug weavers. It finds expression in 
Herati rugs. 


With their years of aaa 
among the rug weavers of Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Turkey, the Caucasus, 
and China, the makers of 
Herati rugs, here in this 
country, give them the beauty 
of design, the richness of tex- | 
ture found in high-priced 

FREE — The fascinating story of representa- | 

tive Herati patterns which are shown in actual ; 
eS = ee 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Dept. 16, 


Inspired by one of the magnifwent Court carpets in the Museum of Cracow, 
this Herati rug has also had its place in a museum—bhaving been dis- 
played at the great Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York as an 
example of rug making in America. 
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Herati Rugs 


(LPERARSCHEESAN)) §~— 995 Fifth Avenue, New York 


They too have their place in the Metropolitan Museum 








Orientals—and at a fraction of $ %& 
the cost. A good 9 ft. x 12 ft. Vy 
Oriental rug costs about five hun- 
dred dollars; the same size Herati 
rug less than one-third as much. 


Firmly, closely woven of pure 
worsted yarns, Herati rugs have the 
thick, luxurious pile, the soft sheen, 
the exquisite colors to make them 
cherished possessions. One’s pride in 
owning a Herati rug is surpassed only 
by the splendid service it gives. 


The leading department, dry goods, and 
furniture stores can show you Herati rugs 
—you can readily identify them by the 
Herati label and the name Karagheusian 
woven at intervals on the back. Or we will 
gladly give you the name of the 
nearest authorized distributor. 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Dept. 16, 
295 Fifth Ave., New York. Branches 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles. 


colors. Send us the name of the store where 
you usually buy rugs— fill out coupon below. 
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Imbued with the romance 
and beauty of the Orient, 
the design of Herati rugs 
brings something of the 
loveliness of the great 
mysterious EastintoAmer- 
ican homes. 

To understand the 
significance of Herat 
rugs, read their stories 
in our new booklet. 
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The writing ease that 
stops forgetfulness ! 


Mark it down! Thoughts have wings—and no 
homing instinct. Slip out your Eversharp and 
make a note of them. 

The Eversharp habit is easy to acquire, easy to 
practice. In this ease is the end of forgetfulness. 


Six new features now double Eversharp utility. 


The new Eversharp cannot clog or jam at the 
tip. It writes as firmly and smoothly as the 
finest grade of wooden pencils. 


The eraser is renewable. A plunger release 
trigger, and a new type of magazine make re- 
loading quick and easy. Every part of the new 
Eversharp is interchangeable and replaceable. In 
case of accidental damage any dealer can restore 
your pencil to usefulness by installing a new 
part—no delays for factory repairs. 

Get a new, perfected Wahl Eversharp and test 
it any way you please. It will meet your service 
demands to your complete satisfaction and win 
your appreciation of its good appearance. 

The perfected Wahl Eversharp is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed against faulty operation of 
any kind from any cause. 

Eversharps are priced from $1 to $45, 


Wahl Pens in gold-filled or silver models 
from 5 to $10—in solid gold to $55. 


Eversharp and Wahl Pen make 
ideal gifts or prizes 




















Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 








| Made in the U.S.A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago | 


Manufaéturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal 


Fountain Pen. 


| 
The New WAHL EVER SHARP 


PERFECTED 











A Wahl Pen matching your Eversharp equips you for 
every writing requirement. 

The all-metal construction of the Wahl Pen pro- 
vides increased ink capacity. And the metal barrel 
gives the strength, too, to resist even unusual abuse. 
The use of gold or silver insures serviceability and 
permanent beauty. Light weight and fine proportions, 
give perfect balance. The iridium tipped gold pen 
points are made in the Wahl 'plants to special stand- 
ards and write with the smoothness of polished ivory. 

The Wahl Pen represents a ten year advance in 
fountain pen making. See and try it at your dealer’s. 


WAAL PEN 
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Love 


“No. Of course not, darling. But when?” 

“Yesterday. And Pm afraid—oh, Stephen, 
i do think she doesn’t mean to go away very 
soon, because she has brought two trunks.” 

Stephen was much moved by this news. 
He kad at his wife in real dismay. He con- 
sidered he was still in his honeymoon. What 
was six months? Nothing. To people who 
loved as he and Virginia loved it was abso- 
lutely nothing, and to have a parent come and 
interrupt, and especially a parent to whom | 
the whole place had so recently belonged . 
Unfortunate; unfortunate; unfortunate to the 
last degree. 

“How very odd!” said Stephen, who till now 
had regarded his mother-in-law as a monument 
of tact, and after a pause: ‘Two trunks, did | 
you say? You counted them, I suppose. Two 
trunks. That is certainly a large number. 
And your mother said nothing at all of this 
when J dined with her on Saturday.” 

“T do hope, darling,” S rrupied Virginia 
anxiously, “that you had enough to eat?” 

“Plenty, plenty,” said Stephen, waving the 
recollection of the scrambled eggs aside. “She 
said no word at all, Virginia. On the contrary, 
she assured me she’ was coming to St. Clement’s 
to hear me preach last night.” 

“Oh, Stephen—I simply can’t understand 
how she could bear to miss that!” - 

“Have you any idea, my love, what made 
her come down unannounced?” asked Stephen, 
the joy of his homecoming completely clouded 
over. 

“No, darling. I can’t make it out. It 
really puzzles me.” 

“Nor any idea as to the length of her pro- 
posed stay?” 

“Only the idea of the two trunks. Mother 
hasn’t said a word, and I can’t very well ask.” 
“No,” said Stephen thoughtfully. “No.” 

And added, “Tt is very disquieting.” 

Tt was; for he saw clearly what an awkward 
situation must arise with the abdicated 
monarch alongside of the reigning one for any 
time longer than a day or two. 

“Well, perhaps,” he said, holding Virginia’s 
hand, endeavoring to give and get comfort, 
“in spite of the trunks it will only be for a 
day or two. Ladies do take large amounts 
of luggage about with them.” 

Virginia shook her head. “Mother doesn’t,” 
she said. “Each time before she brought only 
a bag.” 

_ Theyweresilent. Heleftoff stroking herhand. 

Then Stephen pulled himself together. 
“Well, well,” he said. “Come, come. What- 


ever it is that happens-to us, Virginia love, 


‘we must do our best to bear it, mustn’t we?” 
“Oh, of course, Stephen darling,” said 
Virginia. “You know [I'll do whatever you 
do.” She laid her head on his breast. 
“After all, my darling,” he whispered, “we 
have each other.” 
“Indeed and indeed we have,” whispered 


Virginia, clinging to him. 
“My own dear wife,” murmured Stephen, 


is ‘holding her close. 
cf 


i own darling husband,” murmured 
Virginia, blissfully nestling. 


Sie NE, meanwhile, was hurrying back 
across muddy fields and many stiles so as not 
to be late for lunch. Anxious to leave her chil- 
dren—was not Stephen by law now also her 
child? Fantastic thought!—to themselves 
as long as possible, she had rather overdone 


ae ad walked farther than there was time for, 
so that at the end her walk had almost to 


become a run. Stephen, she felt sure, was a 
‘punctual man. Besides, nobody likes being 


_ kept waiting for meals. She hoped they 


wouldn’t wait. She hurried and got hot. Her 


_ shoes were caked in mud, and her hair, for the 
_ March wind was blowing, wasn’t neat. She 

hoped to slip in unseen and arrange herself 
_ decently before facing Stephen, but when me 
_ arrived within sight of the house they bo 


_ having been standing at the window ever ae 
gong went, came out to meet her. 
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Demand this { DeFixe 


trade-mark 


We are re-created in sleep 


is the message Dr. Frank Crane brings to us in his book, 
“Friend Bed.” This re-creation process is well done if 
we sleep on a comfortable bedspring—but is only partially 
done onan uncomfortable bedspring. Because the choice 
of a bedspring may have a direct bearing on your whole 
life, be sure to choose the genuine 





ROME QUALITY 


ECLUXE™ 


The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 


Important Note: The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring is designed . nd manu- 
factured only by the ROME COMPANIES. Do not be misled on this. The Rome 
Quality De Luxe trade-mark on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. 
Look for it—insist upon it—it is your guarantee. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and we will tell you one who can. But don’t accept a substitute. 





Tere 2 Outs GsO= MPA NES 


KINNEY-ROME CoMPANY MERRIMAC-ROME CoMPANY 
3602 South Racine Avenue - Chicago 174 Portland Street - - - - Boston 
MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY SOUTHERN-ROME ComMPANY 
Long Island City - - - New York 634 West Pratt Street - - Baltimore 


ROME, N.Y. 
FREE Dr. Frank Crane’s Book “Friend Bed.” It’s full of humor 


and quaint philosophy—a fascinating book of practical 
benefit to eve yone. Free from your De Luxe dealer, or from us. 


The right or ‘‘ De Luxe’’ way, 
to sleep 2 


_The wrong or unnatural way, 
to sleep 2 





Note the spine remains straight 


Note the curve of the spine 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Love 


“Oh, you shouldn’t have!” she cried as soon 
as they were near enough to hear. ‘You 
| shouldn’t have waited. I’m dreadfully sorry. 


O f 
} l 0 o i é I’m sure I’m very late?” , 
, 4 : “Only a quarter of an hour,” said Stephen 
Oa YA pi i | , | courteously—how wonderful he was! thought 
ee yr ¢ | » | Virginia. ‘Nothing at all to worry about. 


How do you do. This is an unexpected 


? 





pleasure.’ : 
“T hope you don’t mind?” said Catherine, BIN Sie) 
smiling up at him as they shook hands. “I’ve iy oh rel oy 
been impulsive. I came down on a sudden : i ox ; 
wave of longing to be with Virginia. You'll : OFFEE 
have to teach me self-control, Stephen.” one” aaa . 
“We all need that,” said Stephen. 
He hid his feelings; he contrived to smile; 





Advocated by 
Medical Authorities 


Toast promotes mastication and thereby aids digestion | he was wonderful, thought Virginia. 
of bread, ‘“‘the staff of life.’”’ What coul make a cc, eet ae : 2 
better breakfast than delicious, brown, crispy, piping And on my very first day I’m late for 





hot toast. Medical authorities advocate it not only for lunch,” said Catherine. “I wish you hadn’t 
the delicate in health, but for all. Now you can have 





* ° ra1te ” 
toast every morning and for every meal, the superior of waited. Y - 
which you neyer.before have tasted. The expression, “my very first day, seemed 
Sterno has solved the problem. Sterno Canned Heat - - 


makes toast unsurpassed by other methods. And to |to Stephen and Virginia ominous; nobody 
proye it to you, we offer you without charge, a Sterno spoke of a first day unless there was to bea 
Toaster to make toast quickly, easily, conveniently, to S} ea ae 
have it PIPING HOT RIGHT ON THE TABLE. No | second, a third, a fourth, a whole row of days. 
waiting, no running to the kitchen stove. There was, therefore, a small pause; then 
Everybody, Everywhere, Needs Sterno | Stephen said, as politely as if he were a man 
Canned Heat who wasn’t hungry and had not had breakfast 
Tt has hundreds of uses. Indoors or outdoors, all year | ever so much earlier than usual, “Not at all,” 
around you can use it for cooking meals, heating milk, . 5 
or water for shaving, or for the curling iron or sad iron. | and Catherine felt, as she had so. often felt 
No matter what your walk in life, you can enjoy its ave a Z oA little Atti 7 
bom feutsn whether you are. a traveler, farmer, doctor, before, that he was a little difficult to talk to, 
teacher, nurse, office or shop worker, ete. and Virginia, who knew how particularly he 
disliked being kept waiting for meals even 
when he wasn’t hungry, loved him more than 
ever. 

Indeed, his manner to her mother was per- 
fect, she thought—so patient, so—the absurd | | 
word did describe it—gentlemanly. And he , 
remained patient and gentlemanly evén when 
Catherine, in her desire to be quick, only gave iE Get a pound of Lord Calvert 
her muddy shoes the briefest rabbing on the B} Coffee at your grocer’s today. 
mat, so that she made footmarks on the hall ; 

1 Ct Your money back if Lord Cal- 
carpet, and Stephen, who was a clean man : ; 

and didn’t like footmarks on his carpets,| | vert fails to please you in any 
merely said, respect. 

Coe ae beer ”» 

Sate will bring a brush. : : 
You and yours will be delighted 
UNCH went off very well, considering, A fe | with its wonderfully rich flavor 
Virginia thought. It was thanks to Stephen 

of eourse. He was adorable. He told her 
mother the news of the parish, not forgetting 
anything he thought might interest her about E For your protection Lord Cal- 
the people she had known. And afterward in 
the drawing-room, where they had coffee, he k g 
sent Kate to fetch the plans and estimates, | fj JB} containers. 
and went through them with her mother so 
patiently and carefully, explaining them 


and aroma. You will also find 
Lord Calvert economical. 


vert is sold only in tightly sealed 


Ask your Grocer 





infinitely better and more clearly than Virginia or write us direct 

had been able to do the day before, and always 

in such admirable brief sentences, using five - %& LEVERING COFFEE CO. 

words where she, with her untrained mind, ; 

had used fifty, and making her mother feel Baltimore, Md. 

: that they liked her to know what they were ee 

anned eat doing, and wanted her to share their interests. piace vite Seti leaner ey 

Her mother was not to feel out in the cold. Jobers) seine E277 ce teci 
How To Get the Toaster Free Dear Stephen. Virginia glowed with love for 


If you are a user of Sterno Canned Heat, go to your him. Who but Stephen could, in the moment 
dealer and buy six cans of Sterno. Send the six labels 


= 2 . . . J J ° 
to ws and a Sterno Toaster will be sent you at once. of his own disappointment, think and act | ] vt "Vd Ca if Vp y 
ee can use it on any Sterno stove. with such absolute sweetness? oo C LL TN Y a Lh 
you have never used Sterno, for only 25c¢ buy the . ye : 
folding Sterno Stove with can of Sterno and ex- Time flew. It Was her hour for putting up 


tinguisher. Cut out and send us the name and phrase her feet, but she couldn’ 7 
“Sterno folding stove for light housekeeping’? from 2 vou dn’t cap herself away 


Cie: Dor andnecelyartha Stenmee tinteee from Stephen and the plans. She sat watching 


his fine face, while wi i 

If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You . ; e with his finger he traced 
; eae : the lines her mother was having explained 
send to us direct for either the stove or the six cans of } csc 
heat—or both at the following prices: Stove—U. 8. |to her. Her mother looked sleepy. Virginia 

25¢. Janada 35¢, Heat—BEast of Rockies 10¢ can. 1 j i 
West of Rockies 15¢ can—2 for 25c. Canada 15¢ can, thought this odd ae early ie the day. She had 
We will ship free toaster with elther orden been sleepy the evening before, but that was 
Write Letter or Send This Coupon natural after the journey and getting up so 
Bosco Aeaechenedfro WIE early. Perhaps she had walked too far, and 



























g; STERNO CORPORATION, Dept.199 & tired herself. After all, she wasn’t any longer 
g 9 East 37th Street, New York § young. 

3 E nclose » Canned Heat labels or “You see how simply it can be worked,” 
ee: en Bee hones said Stephen. “You merely turn this tap—a— 
3 for rno Toaster. No | and the water flows through } and ¢, along d 
3 ch 4 and round the curve to f, washing out, on its 
3 Nar 2 + _ | way, the whole of e—” 

BS adhe cf Her mother murmured something—Virginia 
3 on 5 Te € thought she said, “I’d like to be e’—and if 
3 {| this was really what she did say, it was evident 
3 y e» | that she not only looked sleepy, but was very 
RE ax y 





nearly actually asleep. In which case Stephen’s 
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Piru 


CHOICE food 
confection, 
famous for more 
than half a century. 


Appropriate for 
holidays and all 


other days when appe- 
tites clamor. 


Other R&R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 


| * | 
RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


lover 3. Delaware 


i 
> 


Established 
1855 





|in his study today. 


pains were all being wasted, and he might 
just as well leave off. 

“Not only,” said Stephen, “is this the sim- 
plest device of any that have been submitted, 
and as far as one can humanly tell absolutely 
foolproof, but, as is often the case with the 
best, it is also the cheapest.” 

There was a long pause. Her mother said 
mothing. Virginia looked at her, and -it did 
seem as if she really had gone to sleep. 

“Mother,” said Virginia gently; she couldn’t 
bear that Stephen should be taking all this 
trouble to interest and inform somebody who 
wasn’t awake. 

Her mother started, and gave herself a little 
shake, and said rather hastily, “I see.” And 
then, to save what she felt was a delicate 
situation and divert Stephen’s attention from 
herselfi—he was looking at her thoughtfully 
over the top of his glasses—she pointed to a 
specially inveluted part of the plan, where 
pipes seemed twisted in a frenzy, and asked 
what happened there, at that knot, at—she 
bent closer—yes, at k? 

Stephen, simple-minded man, at once with 
the utmost courtesy and clearness told her, 
and before he was half-way through his ex- 
planation Virginia noticed—it was really very 
odd—her mother’s eyelids shutting again. 

This time she got up a little bruskly; she 
couldn’t let Stephen’s kindness and time be 
wasted in such a manner. 

“Tt’s my hour for resting,’”’ she said, standing 
gravely at the table, one hand, a red young 
hand with a slender wedding ring, resting on 
her husband’s shoulder. “I suppose I ought 
to go and lie down.” 

Her mother at that moment came to life 
again. “Shall I come and tuck you up?” she 
asked, making a movement as if she were going 
to accompany her. 

“Sweet of you, mother—but if Stephen 
doesn’t mind, I thought I’d rest on the couch 
It’s so comfortable.” 

“Certainly,” said Stephen. 

He refrained from calling her his love; he 
and she both refrained from any endearments 


3 


in public, on principle, as unseemly in a clergy- | 


man’s family. 
“Qh, I won’t profane Stephen’s study,” 
said her mother, smiling at him. “T’ll only 


just come and tuck you up and then leave you | 
to sleep. Thank you so much, Stephen,” she | 
added, turning to him. “It has been so good | 


of you. I think your ideas are marvelous.” 


Bet how many of them had her mother 
heard? Virginia wondered as, after a prcs- 
sure of her husband’sshoulder which meant,‘‘Be 
quick and come to the study and we can be 
by ourselves till tea,” and a brief answering 
touch of her hand by his which meant that 
he’d follow her in five minutes, she and 
Catherine walked together down the long, 
beautiful old room, while Stephen laid ‘his 
papers carefully in the wicker tray kept for 
the purpose. Very few, surely. Yet her 
mother spoke enthusiastically.’ It did slightly 
shake one’s belief in a mother who obviously 
slept most of the time ideas were being ex- 
pounded to her, that she should, with that 
easy, worldly over-emphasis Virginia hadn’t 


| heard now for six months, that pleasant simu- 





lation of an enthusiasm which Virginia had 
always, ever since she began really to think, 
suspected couldn’t be quite real, declare them 
marvelous on waking up. 

“T mustn’t be unfair, though,” thought 
Virginia as they went into the study arm in 
arm—it was Catherine who had put her arm 
through Virginia’s. “After all, I explained 
things yesterday, so mother did know some- 
thing of our ideas, even if she didn’t listen 
today. But why should she be so tired?” 

“Dyidn’t you sleep well last night, mother?” 


| she asked, as Catherine arranged the cushions 


comfortably for her. 

“Not very well,” said Catherine, turning a 
little red and Jooking oddly like a child caught 
in ill behavior, thought Virginia. 

How strange the way the tables of life 
turned, and how imperceptibly yet quickly 


Grains 


of deliciousness 








with 
the food value 
of whole wheat 


ERE is a dish, light as the morn- 

ing and richly appetizing, to bring 

enchantment to the breakfast table. 

risp and toasty grains of wheat, steam 

| exploded to eight times their natural 

size with every food cell broken to 

make digestion easy. Vigor food with 
the lure of a confection. 


The flavor is like nut-meats.. And the 
food value that of whole wheat with 
the vital elements, the minerals and 
bran that active adults and growing 
children need. 


You serve with milk or cream, or in 
bowls of half and half, and as a spe- 
cial allurement, with fresh or cooked 
fruit. 

Just for the joy of it—try Quaker 
Puffed Wheat today. 


Puffed Rice, also 


Grains of rice, steam exploded like the 
wheat, an ideal breakfast dish—and at 
bedtime, too. 





Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are the famous invention of Professor 
Anderson, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Food shot from guns, grain 
foods thoroughly cooked. 





x " a 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 


‘Quaker Puffed Rice 


} 
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or 5O years a 
ousehold aid 


OCTORS, Mothers and 

Nurses know from long ex- 
perience that no dressing is safer 
than “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 
Would it be found in every 
medicine cabinet today if sci- 
ence had discovered something 
better or more soothing? 


For burns, blisters, chafing, bed 
sores, rashes, cuts, or bruises 
apply liberally. For coughs or 
sore throat, take a teaspoonful at 
night and several times a day 
to allay irritation. It is odorless 
and tasteless and always safe to 
use internally or externally. 





A leading medical authority, 
in a recent article discussing face 
creams and “Skin-foods”, said that 
“Vaseline” Jelly is in many ways 
thebestapplication forthis purpose. 


Look for the trade-mark ““Vaseline”’ on every 
package. It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MEG. CO. (Cons’d) 
Dept. 10B, 17 State Street, New York 


Vaseline 


Reg U.S.Pat.Of 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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one changed places! Here was her mother 


| looking just as she was sure she herself used 


to look when she was caught doing wrong 


| things with the fruit or the jam. But why? 


Virginia couldn’t think why she should look so. 

“T shall sleep better when I’ve got more 
used to the bed,” said Catherine, who was 
unnerved by the knowledge that Stephen’s 
conversation did inevitably dispose her to 
drowsiness, and that Virginia was on the verge 
of finding it out. 

Used to the bed! Virginia turned this 
expression over in her mind with grave eyes 
fixed on her mother, who was smoothing her 
skirt over her ankles. 

Used to the bed! It suggested infinity to 
Virginia. You couldn’t get used to a bed 
without practice in spending nights in it; you 
couldn’t get used to anything without many 
repetitions. How she wished she could be 
frank with her mother and ask her straight 
out how long she meant to stay! But could 
one ever be frank with either one’s mother or 
with one’s guest? And when both were com- 
bined! As a daughter she wasn’t able to say 
anything, as a hostess she wasn’t able to say 
anything, and as a daughter and a hostess in 
one her muzzling was complete. 

Virginia watched her mother gravely as she 
busied herself making her comfortable. It 
was for her mother to give some idea of her 
intentions, and she hadn’t said a word. 

“Are you quite comfortable, dearest?” 
Catherine asked, kissing the solemn young 
face before going away. 

“Quite, thank you. Sweet of you, mother,” 
said Virginia, closing her eyes. 

For some reason she suddenly wanted to 
cry. Things were so contrary; it was so hard 
that she and Stephen couldn’t be left alone; 
yet her mother was so kind, and one would 
hate to hurt her. But one’s husband and his 
happiness—did not they come first? 

Her mother went away, shutting the door 
softly. Virginia lay listening for Stephen’s 
footsteps. 

Her forehead had a pucker in it again. 

Used to the bed . 


XIV 


(CATHERINE was safe at Chickover; for 

that much she was thankful. But apart 
from safety, what a strange, different place 
it now seemed to her! 

Each night throughout that week, as she 
undressed, she had a fresh set of reflections to 
occupy her mind. It wasa queer week. It had 
an atmosphere of its own. In this developing 
dampness—for so at last it presented itself 
to her imagination—she felt as if her wings, 
supposing she had any, hung more and more 
stiffly at her sides. As the solemn days trudged 
one by one heavily past, she had a curious 
sensation of ebbing vitality. Life was going 
out of her. Mists were closing in on her. The 
house was so quiet that it made her feel deaf. 
After dark there were so few lights on that 
it made her feel blind. Oh, yes, she was safe; 
safe from that mad young man. But there 
were other things here, strange, uncomfortable 
things; there was this depressing feeling of a 
slow, creeping, choking, wet fog gradually 
enveloping her. 

On Monday night, as she undressed, she 
didn’t think like’ this, she hadn’t got so far. 
All she did on Monday night was to go over 
the events of the day with mild wonder. She 
had said a great many prayers that day, for 
not only had there been family prayers before 
breakfast and the last thing at night, but 
Stephen had asked her after tea whether she 
wouldn’t like to go with him to evening service. 

A host’s suggestions are commands. When 
he invites, one must needs accept. Indeed, 
she had accepted with the propitiatory alacrity 
common in guests when their hosts invite, 
aware that he was doing his best, with the 
means at his disposal, to entertain her, and 
anxious to show herself grateful. Where other 


















cleaner 
without hard work 


THE MODERN housekeeper does 
not have to scour and scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush keeps it 
spotlessly clean—and with the 
minimum of effort. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
I'lush into the bowl, follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. 
All marks, stains and incrusta- 
tions disappear. Sani-Flush 
cleans and sanitizes the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It will not 
injure plumbing connections. 

Sani-Flush performs a task 
that cannot be done so well by 
any other means. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





Sani-Flush| 


Reg, U.S. Pat. OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 








* ing, 


No muss— 


BIS-KITE 


F is ready touse. Sure deathto 
“rats and mice. The quick, 





















; always fresh. 35c at all drug 
» and general stores. 
y Guarantee coupon 







in every package. 


» The Rat Biscuit Co. 
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This school during 25 years 
has taught nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes— 
beginners as well as prac- 
tical nurses. 

Ourgraduates earn $30and $35aweek 
Ideal vocation for self-sup- 
porting women. You can try 
our course without cost if 
dissatisfied. Write today for 
ese Ss catalog and specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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#1 90-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gallon 
galvanized tank. 


Modern Comforts 


for eve home with 
water under pressute 


Would you like to have the sanitary com- 
fort of an inside toilet? Do you want the 
convenience of hot and cold water—soft or 
hard—in bath, laundry and kitchen? 

You can have these modern conveniences, 
anywhere, now. This new, low-priced 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant—only 
$84.75—supplies water under pressure for 
a few cents a week. : 

The operation is en- 
tirely automatic—self- 
priming, self-starting, 
self-oiling. All you do 
is turn the faucet. It’s 
as easy as that. 

You have water 
under pressure all of 
the time—all that you 
need. Nomatter what 
your source of supply 
—cistern, spring, lake, 
shallow well or deep 
well—there is a plant 
suited to your needs. 
Electric, gasoline or 
kerosene. In the 200- 
gallon and larger sizes, 
the capacity is great 
enough for fire protec- 
tion, sprinkling lawn 
and garden, and wash- 
ing your car. 

You can get the famous Fair>anks-Morse. 
Pump only in the Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant. Makecertainthesystemin your 
home has this dependable pump. Gotoyour 
local dealer. If he cannot supply you, write 


us. Thecouponisfor yourconvenience. It will 
bring you the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Service 
Library, full of interesting facts about water under 
pressure, and how you can have this convenience in 
your own home. Check on the coupon below the 
subjects that interest you and mail the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
; Service Library 


Read these titles. Check on the coupon the num- 
bers that interest you. It will bring them to you free, 
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hosts take their guests to look at ruins or 
similar unusual sights, Stephen took his to 
church. . 

“Oh—delightful!” she had exclaimed on his 
proposing it; and only afterward reflected that 
this was perhaps not quite the right word. 

Virginia didn’t go with them, because so 
much kneeling and standing mightn’t be good 
for her, and she and Stephen set out after tea 
in the windy dusk by themselves, Stephen 
carrying the lantern that would be lit for their 
walk home in the dark. Catherine, accord- 
ingly, had had two ¢éte-d-téte talks with Stephen 
that day, but as she was walking rather fast 
during them, and there was a high wind into 
the bargain, flicking her blood, she had had no 
trouble in keeping awake. Also there was the 
hope of the quiet relaxing in church at the end, 
with no need to make any effort for a while, to 
support her. 

But there in the pew that used to be hers, 
sitting in it established and spread out, was 
Stephen’s mother; and Stephen’s mother was 
of those who are articulate in church, who like 
to set an example of distinctness in prayer and 
praise, and look round at people who merely 
Catherine, who was a mumbler, 
had had to speak up and sing up. There was 
no help for it. One of Mrs. Colquhoun’s looks 
was enough, and _ she found herself docilely 
doing, as she so often in life had found herself 
docilely doing, what was expected of her. 


AFTERWARD she and Mrs. Colquhoun had 

waited together in the porch for Stephen to 
come out of his vestry, the while exchanging 
pleasant speech, and then they had all three 
gone on together to a meeting in the school- 
room—Catherine hadn’t known there was to 
be a meeting as well as the service—at which 
Stephen was giving an address. 

“Would you care to come round to the 
schoolroomi?” he had asked her on joining his 
two mothers in the porch, buttoning his coat 
as he spoke, for it was flapping wildly in the 
wind. “I am giving an address.” 

At this point Catherine had felt a little 
overwhelmed by his hospitality, but, unable 
to refuse, had continued to accept. 

He gave an informing address. She hadn’t 
known till she heard it that they were at the 
beginning of the week before the week that 
ends in Easter, the busiest fortnight of the 
clerical year, and she now discovered that 
there were to be daily morning and evening 
services, several sermons, and many meetings, 
between that day and the following Sunday. 

Would she have to come to them all? she 
asked herself, as she sat with Mrs. Colquhoun, 
after having been stopped several times on 
her way to her seat by old friends in the parish, 
people she had known for years; and always 
téte-d-téte with Stephen during the walk there 
and back, and always under Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
supervision in the pew? 

Up on the platform, in front of an enormous 
blackboard, stood Stephen, giving his address. 
He told his parishioners they were entering the 
very most solemn time of the whole year, and 
exceptional opportunities were being offered 
of observing it. He read out a list of the 
opportunities, and ended by exhorting those 
present to love one another and, during this 
holy season, to watch without ceasing, and 
pray. Yes, she would have to come to them 
all. A guest is a helpless creature; a mother- 
in-law guest is a very helpless creature; an un- 
invited mother-in-law guest is a thing bound 
hand and foot. 

Soberly, when the meeting was over, she 
walked out of the stuffy schoolroom, with its 
smell of slates, into the great, wind-swept 
cleanness of the night. It was nearly half-past 
seven, and she and Stephen were unable there- 
fore to accept Mrs. Colquhoun’s invitation 
to go into the Rectory and rest. She had had, 
however, to promise to look in the next day 
but one— 

“That is, dear Mrs. Cumfrit,’’ Mrs.Colqu- 
houn had said, suggesting the next day but 
one as a test of the length of her visit, ‘‘if you 
will still be here. You will? Delightful.” 
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50c a Roll 


You actually save money by paying 50c 
a roll for A. P. W. Satin Tissue because 


—there are more sheets to the roll (guar- 
anteed count of 2500) 


—the sheets are extra large and fewer 
sheets are used (each sheet 5x 5% 
inches) 


—the paper is strong—(brittle cheap 
papers that tear easily are the most ex- 
pensive to use) 


—A. P. W. Satin Tissue is quickly ab- 
sorbent (being made only from clean 
new wood pulp and pure water) 


A four roll carton of A. P. W. Satin Tis- 
sue is equivalent to two dozen cheap rolls 
and is a year’s supply for the average 
family. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use the coupon. 


pee WW SPAPER CO; 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
















HERE’S A DOLL FOR YOU 


7 Send this coupon to A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 

For 10c and wrapper from any of the rolls listed 
we will send, postpaid, a beautiful rag doll, 
reproducing in three colors the A. P W. doll 
character, 12 inches high (ready to be cut 
out and stuffed). Doll contains positively no 
advertising. 

OO If your dealer cannot supply you send this 

coupon and $2.00 for the four-roll_ (year’s 

supply) carton of A. P. W. Satin Tissue— 
postpaid. 
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CHILDREN'S DRESSE 
‘Ready-to-&mbroider 


No. 2542 
Kitty Cat double apron made of 
good grade unbleached muslin, 
Sizes 2-4-6 


Price 75¢ 


ROMPER No. 2531 
Made of fine grade tan cotton 
pongee. 

Sizes 2 and 3 


Price $]1-65 




















DRESS No. 2538 
Sizes 2-4-6 
Made of fine quality chrome 
yellow ARTAMO NEVER- 

FADE linene. 


Price $ 1 50 


A Happy Combin- SS 
ation of Beauty 
and Economy! 


The new ARTAMO styles for Fall 
are now at your dealers. Each one 
represents a smart little “creation,” 
designed with the double object 
of beauty and economy. 


Judge of their beauty by the models 


displayed here. Their economy is 
evident in both the price and the 
work they save. 


Each dress is all made up when you buy it. 
There is no laborious sewing to do—just 
add that distinctive touch which embroid- 
ery gives, and the charming little garment 
is ready-to-wear. D. M. C. embroidery 
cotton in each package. 


Fall style photographs 
FREE on request. 


G. REIS & BRO,, Inc. 


Dept. L 


898 Broadway New York City 





Love 


As she undressed on Monday night and 
thought of her day, her feeling, though she 
regarded its contents since Stephen’s arrival 


| with surprise, was still that she was thankful 


to be there. It was sweet to be with Virginia, 
sweet and natural to be able, in moments of 
stress, to take refuge in her old home—in her 
Virginia’s home. And Stephen, though he 
took his duties as host too seriously, was such 
a good man; and Virginia was evidently su- 
premely happy in her undemonstrative little 
way. If only she could manage, when Stephen 
talked, to keep awake better . . . What was 
it about him, whom she so much respected, 
that sent her to sleep? But really, after the 
silliness of her recent experiences in London, 
it was like getting into a bath to come into 
this pure place—a big, cool, clean, peaceful 
bath. i 

Thus did Catherine think on Monday night 
in her bedroom; and while she was doing so, 
Stephen was saying to Virginia: 

“What, my love, makes your mother so 
drowsy? This afternoon—and again this 
evening—?p” 

“Don’t people always get drowsy when they 
get old?” Virginia asked in reply. 

“Ah,” said Stephen thoughtfully. “Yes. 
I suppose they do.” Then, remembering that 
Catherine was two years younger than him- 
self, he added: “Women, of course, age more 
rapidly than men. A man your mother’s age 
would still be—” 

“A boy,” interrupted Virginia, laying her 
face against his. 

“Well, not quite,” said Stephen smiling, 
“but certainly in the prime of life.” 

“Of course,” said Virginia, rubbing her 
cheek softly up and down. ‘“A boy in the 
prime of life.” : 

““Yes—had he had the happiness of marrying 
you.” 

“Darling.” 

“My blessed child.” 


N TUESDAY evening, once more in her 

room preparing for bed, with another day 
past and over to reflect upon, her thoughts were 
different, or, rather, they were maturing. She 
continued to feel that Virginia’s home was her 
natural refuge, and she still told herself she 
was glad she was in it, but she had begun to be 
aware of awkwardnesses. Little ones. Per- 
haps inseparable from the situation. 

If Christopher had forced her down to 
Chickover in a year’s time instead of now, 
these awkwardnesses would probably not have 
occurred. But the servants, indoors and out, 
hadn’t had time to forget her, and they showed 
a flattering but embarrassing pleasure at her 
reappearance. She had had no idea that they 
had liked her as much as all that. She couldn't 
imagine why they should. It was awkward, 
because they conveyed, most unfortunately, 
by their manner that they still looked upon 
her as their real mistress. This was very silly 
and tiresome of them. She must draw into 
her shell. But naturally, on coming across a 
familiar face, she had been pleased, and had 
greeted it amiably, for of those who were still 
there she knew all the history, and for years 
they had looked after her, and she them. 
Naturally on meeting them she had inquired 
after their family affairs. Their response, 
however, had been too warm. It amounted 
to a criticism of the new régime. 

Out in the garden, for instance, the gardeners 
that day had seemed to come and garden 
wherever she happened to be walking, and then 
of course—how natural it all was—she had 
talked to them of the last autumn bulbs which 
had been planted under her directions, and 
had gone round with then looking at the 
results, at the crocuses in full glory, the daf- 
fodils beginning their beauty, and the tulips 
still stuck neatly in their buds; and she had 
become absorbed, as people who are interested 
in such things do become absorbed, in the 














Has Your Skin 
Enough 


Precious Moisture 


—learn the secret 
of skin smoothness 


If you knew the simple truth about 
skin—and that one glorious moment 
right after you wash, would keep your 
skin serenely smooth and your hands 
velvety soft . . . wouldn’t you cher- 
ish it? 

Its the skin’s own moisture that 
makes it softest and loveliest! But 
we wash it away, and powder it away 
and the weather takes the rest until 
the delicate skin dries into tiny scales 
and in severe wind and cold becomes 
red and coarse—chaps. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is painstak- 
ingly prepared to exactly replace this 
“precious moisture.” Every morning 
tub just a bit of this delicately per- 
fumed lotion over your face and 
hands before you leave the washstand 
ane begin the day with fresh, smooth — 
skin. 


Give back the “precious moisture” to 
your hands, after all housework. 
Powder or rouge goes smoothly, on a 
skin you have beautifully prepared 
with Frostilla Lotion. ; : 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York, Selling 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., New York, 
Toronto, London and Sidney. : x 
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Wind and sun take the moisture out of 


conversation. Stephen, passing through on the skin just as they “dry” clothes. — 
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The Smile that 


comfort brings! 





Gowns in every 
style one could 
want. Sizes for 
women, 34 10 50, 
$1.50 to $3.50. 
Misses’ and chil- 
dren's sizes, 85c 
to $2. 





Youthful paja- 
mas in button or 
slipover styles, 
$2.50 to $3.50. 





HE “‘Bedtime Story”’ is 

almost finished. A good- 
night romp—then snug and 
tight he’ll be tucked away to 
dream the wonder dreams of 
childhood. Butthesmile will 
linger all night through— 
for warm and cozy, perfectly 
“free to turn and stretch and 
twist, he slecps in luxurious 
comfort. He’s wearing one 
of the famous Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbad Slecpers. 


Made of soft, downy flan- 
nelettes, they defy drafts. 
Mothers, especially, appre- 
ciate the protecting band- 
collar, roomydrop-seat, dou- 
ble toes,sturdy button-holes, 
buttonsthatstay on, fabrics, 
thatwear,sizesthatreally fv! 


And for every member of 
the family, for every taste 
and need, there is an equally 
delightful Brighton -Carls- 
bad night garment. Each 
embodies supreme comfort 
and wear. Each is exqui- 
sitely tailored. 


Ask to see these famous gar- 
ments today at your favorite 
store. If they can’t supply you, 
write us. Whether for infants, 
children, or grown-ups—all are 
Guarantee 

Write for ‘The Nightie Book”— 
the Glover Catalog of sleepingtvear 
styles, including ‘“‘How to Sleep for 

ealth.” It's FREE, 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 
Dept. 14, Dubuque, Iowa 





his way to some work in the parish, had found 
her like this, poring over a border, deep in talk 
with the head gardener, and hadn’t liked it. 
She saw by his face he hadn’t liked it. He had 
merely raised his hat and gone by without a 
word. She must be cooler to the gardeners. 
But as though it mattered, as though it 
mattered. Litile children, love one another 
She sighed as she thought what a very happy 
world it would be if they really did. f 
Then there was Ellen, the under housemaid, 


now promoted to be head, and one of the few | 


indoor servants left. In the old days a model 
of reserve, Ellen now positively burst with 
talk. She was always hovering round her, 
always bringing her hot water, and clean 
towels, and more flowers; watching for her to 
come upstairs; wanting to know what she 
could do next. That morning, when she came 
back from church, Ellen was there in her room 
poking the fire into a blaze, and had insisted 
that her stockings must be damp after the 
muddy walk, and had knelt down and taken 
them off. 

Catherine, amused at her care for her, had 
said, “Ellen, I believe you quite like me.” 

And Ellen, turning red, had exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, 
ma’am!” 

The excessive devotion in her voice was 
another criticism of the existing régime. It 
was a Warning to Catherine that she must not 
encourage this. Servants were like children: 
the past was always rosy to them, what they 
had had was always so much better than what 
they were having. She must furbish up her 
tact and steer a little more carefully among 
these unexpected shallows. She sighed faintly. 
Tact was so tiring. Still, she was thankful, 
she told herself, to be there. 


ND while she was thinking thus, Stephen 
was saying to Virginia, “We must make 
allowances.” 

He had just been describing what he had 
seen in the garden. “No one,” he had finished 
thoughtfully, “no one would have supposed, 
from their general appearance and expression, 
that your mother was not the mistress and 
Burroughs her servant. Burroughs, indeed, 
might easily have been mistaken for a par- 
ticularly devoted servant. I was sorry, my 
darling, because of you. I was, I confess, 
jealous on my Virginia’s behalf.” 

“And there’s Ellen, too,” said Virginia, her 
brow puckered. “She’s always in mother’s 
room.” 

At this fresh example of injudiciousness 
Stephen was silent. He couldn’t help thinking 
that perfect tact would have avoided, espe- 
cially under the peculiar and delicate circum- 
stances, long and frequent conversations with 
some one else’s servants. He didn’t say so to 
Virginia, for had he not often, and with sin- 
cerity, praised precisely this in his mother-in- 
law, her perfect tact? She appeared, after all, 
not to possess it in quite the quantity he had 
believed, but that was no reason for hurting 
his Virginia’s feelings by pointing it out. 
Virginia loved her mother, and perhaps the 
lapse was temporary. 

“We must make allowances,” he repeated 
presently. 

“Ves,” said Virginia, who would have given 
much not to have been put by her mother in a 
position in which allowances had to be made. 
After having been so proud and happy in 
the knowledge that Stephen considered her 
mother flawless as a mother-in-law, was it not 
hard? 

On Wednesday night, when Catherine went 
to bed, her reflections were definitely darker. 
This was the day she had, at Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
invitation, looked in at the Rectory after 
lunch, bearing with her a message from 
Virginia to the effect that she hoped her 
mother-in-law would come back with her 
mother to tea. 

Mrs. Colquhoun had refused. ‘‘No, no, 
dear Mrs. Cumfrit,”’ she had said. “We must 
take care of our little girl, She mustn’t be 
overtired. Too many people to pour out 
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Outside Your Garage 


Protect your car from cold weather just as you protect it from 
fire and theft. You have a considerable amount of money in- 
vested in your car and its upkeep, yet one cold night in an un 
heated garage may freeze the engine, or ruin the enamel and 
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The “Richardson” Automatic 
Garage Heater protects your car from 
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this economical “Richardson” Auto- 
matic Garage Heater or write us di- 
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for aren’t at all good for her just now.” 

“But there wouldn’t be anybody but us,” 
Catherine had said. ‘‘And Virginia says she 
hasn’t seen you for ages.” 

“Yes. Not since the day you arrived. It 
does seem a long while to me, too, but believe 
me it wouldn’t be fair to the child to have all 
of us there at once.” 

She had then busily talked of other matters, 
entertaining her visitor with tales of her simple 
but full life, explaining how she didn’t know, 
owing to never being idle a moment, what 
loneliness meant, and couldn’t understand 
why women should ever want to be anywhere 
but in their own homes. 

“At our age one wants just one’s own home, 
doesn’t one, dear Mrs. Cumfrit? However 
small it is, however modest, it is home. Don’t 
you, too, feel how, as one gets older, one’s own 
little daily round, one’s own little common 
task, done cheerfully, done thoroughly, be- 
comes more and’ more satisfying and beau- 
tiful?” 

Catherine said she did. 

Mrs. Colquhoun begged her to take some 
refreshments after her walk, declaring that 
after a certain age it was one’s duty not to 
overtax the body. ‘We grandmothers—” 
she said, smiling. 

Catherine endeavored to respond to Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s playfulness by more on the same 
lines of her own. 

“Oh, but we mustn’t count our grand- 
children before they’re hatched,” she had said 
with answering smiles. 

And Mrs. Colquhoun had seemed a little 
shocked at that. The word “hatched,” per- 
haps—in connection with Stephen’s child. 

“Dear Mrs. Cumfrit—” she had murmured, 
in the tone of one overlooking a lapse. 


Bot it wasn’t her visit to Mrs. Colquhoun 

that was making Catherine undress so 
thoughtfully on Wednesday night, but the fact, 
most disagreeable to have to admit, that she 
was tired of Stephen. From the beginning of 


the téte-d-téte walks she had been afraid that _ 


presently she might get a little tired of him, 
and now, after the tenth of them, the thing 
she feared had happened. 

This depressed her, for it was her earnest 
wish not to get tired of Stephen. He was her 
Virginia’s loved husband, he was her host; 
and she wished to feel nothing toward him 
but the warmest affectionate interest. If she 
saw less of him, she reflected, as she slowly and 
with the movements of fatigue got ready for 
bed, it would be easier. Wisdom dictated that 
Stephen should be eked out; but how could 
one eke out a host so persistent in doing his 
duty? It was difficult. It was very, very 
difficult. 


She sat a long time pensive by the fire, | 


wondering how she was going to bear any more 
of these walks to and from church. Good to 
have a refuge, but sometimes its price . . . 

And while she was sitting thus, Stephen in 
their bedroom was saying to Virginia: “I miss 
our mother.” eo: 

“Which one?” asked Virginia, not at first 
quite following. 

“Ours,” said Stephen. ‘She hasn’t been here 
since yours arrived. Have you noticed that, 
darling?” 

“Indeed I have. And I miss her very much, 


too. I asked her to come to tea this afternoon, 


but she didn’t. The message mother brought 
back wasn’t very clear, I thought.” 
There was a pause. Then Stephen said, 
“She is full of tact.” 
“Which one?” again asked Virginia, who 


felt—and how mournfully—that he could no 


longer mean her mother, but tried to hope 
he did. 

“Ours,” said Stephen, stroking Virginia’s 
hair; and presently added, “We must make 
allowances.” : 

Virginia sighed. 

On Thursday night, when Catherine was 
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I’ the quality and depth of every- 
one’s sleep werethe same,it would 
bean easy matter to decidethe num- 
ber of hours of sleep required to 
sustain the highest degree of men- 
tal energy and the bodily health and 


vigor which we all desire. 


But only those who waken natu- 
rally, fully rested and ready for the 
day, sleep wellenoughand long enough. 
If your mornings always seem to 
come too soon, you are being 
cheated of some of the rest you 
need to achieve efficiency and per- 
sonal success. And it may be that 
your sleep equipment is to blame. 


SIMMONS 


e Beds Mattresses. Springs: Built 
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Because the quality of sleep you get 
depends almost wholly upon the 
kind of spring and mattress you 
use, aren’t they worth your care- 
ful consideration right now? 


Spare a few minutes tonight to ex- 
amine your bedding critically. Then 
go to your dealer’s and compare 
it with the Simmons mattresses 
and springs he offers ina range of 
styles and prices to suit every taste 
and fit every pocket book. All are 
built of clean, new materials, entirely 
sweetand safetouse. Nofinerormore 
luxurious mattress than the Simmons 
Purple Label is made in America. 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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RNAP STA 


— you slept Pi night 


Soft tan and ivory walls harmonize with 
the hand-blocked linen curtains and heavy 
silk taffeta bed covers in this charming Eng- 
lish chamber. The rich blue of the dresser 
slip, window draperies and comforts is SUp- 
ported in tone by the hydrangea rug. The 
lamp shades combine corn-colored and blue 
taffeta. Chintz or cretonne can also be used 
Sor curtains, and mercerized cotton taffeta 
or poplin for bed covers. The beds, night 
table and dresser are from a complete new 
suite of Simmons Steel Furniture, Design 
109-G, Sheraton in effect, in a Sinish re- 
producing American walnut. Also supplied 
in brown mahogany, leaf green, Venetian 
blue, putty gray, ivory and jade green, 
Beds are Design 1926. Write for book- 
let, «Restful Bedrooms,” to The Simmons 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
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Love 


once more going to bed, she sat for a long-while 
without undressing, staring into the fire. She 
was too tired to undress. Her mind was as 
tired as her body. Her spirits were low. 
For, while the night before she had been facing 
the fact that she was tired of Stephen, tonight 
she was facing the much worse fact that he 
was tired of her. She hadn’t been able to help 
noticing it. It had become obvious on their 
twelfth walk, and it had added immensely to 
her struggles. 

For what can one say to,somebody who, 
one feels in one’s bones, is tired of one? How 
difficult, in such a case, is conversation! It 
had been difficult enough before, but that day, 
on making her discovery, it had become as 
good as impossible. Yet there were the con- 
ventions; and for two grown-up people to walk 
together and not speak was absurd. They 
simply had to. And as Catherine was more 
practised than Stephen in easy talk, it was she 
who, struggling, had had to do more and more 
of it until, as he grew even dumber, she had 
to do it all. 

In the house, too, the same thing had hap- 
pened. The meals had been almost mono- 
logues—Catherine’s—for the honest Virginia 
was incapable of talking if she had nothing 
she wished to say, or, rather, nothing she con- 
sidered desirable should be said. They. would 
have sat at the table in dead silence but for 
Catherine’s efforts. As it was, she only suc- 
ceeded in extracting occasional words, mostly 
single, from the other two. . 


WELL, it was evident that in ordinary cases, 

"having tired one’s host, one would go away. 
But was this quite an ordinary case? She 
couldn’t think so. She couldn’t help remem- 
bering, though it was a thing she never thought 
of, that she had made way without difficulties 
for Stephen to come and live in this very house, 
giving him everything—with both hands giving 
him everything—and she couldn’t help feeling 
that to be allowed to stay in it for a few days, 
or even weeks, wasn’t so very much to want 
of him. Not that he didn’t allow her to stay 
in it; he was still assiduous in all politeness— 
opening doors, and lighting candles, and so on. 
It was only that she knew he was tired of her; 
tired to the point of no longer being able to 


E speak when she was there. 
-, Catherine wasn’t very vain, but what vanity 


she had was ruffled. She tried, however, to be 
fair. She had been tired of Stephen first, and 
had thought it natural. Now that he, in his 
turn, was tired of her, why should she mind? 
She did, however, mind. She had taken such 
pains to be agreeable. She had walked back- 
ward and forward to church so assiduously— 
walked miles and miles, if one counted all the 
times up. And she had really tried very hard 
to talk on subjects that interested him—the 
parish, the plans, the services, even adventur- 
ing into the region of religion. Why should 
he be tired of her? Why had this blight de- 
scended on him? Why had he become speech- 
less? Why? 

As she sat by her fire on Thursday night she 
felt curiously down and lonely. Stephen and 
Virginia, she had become conscious during 
the week, were very much one, and a fear 
stole into her heart—a small flicker of fear, 
gone as soon as come—that perhaps they were 
one, too, in this, and that Virginia, too, might 

. - - No, she turned her head away and 
wouldn’t even look in the direction of such a 
fear. But, sitting there in the night, with the 
big house with all its passages and empty rooms 
on the other side of her door dark and silent, 
the feeling came upon her that she was a ghost 
injudiciously wandered back to its old haunts 
to find what it might have known, that it no 
longer had part nor lot in them. 

From this feeling, too, she turned away, and 
impatiently, for it was a shame to feel like 


- that when there was Virginia. 


_ And while she sat looking at the fire, her 
hands hanging over the sides of the chair, too 










The windows 
are the eyes 
of your house. 
Let them 
“sparkle” by 
using Harts- 
horn 

Products. 





The Cheer of 
Well-kept Shades 


How they do freshen up a room! Whether 
chosen for restful comfort or colorful brightness, 
dignified reserve or artistic informality, the right 
shades give a room the necessary finishing touch— 
the touch that makes your house a home. 


Wherever you find such shades operating silently, 
faultlessly, harmonizing with the tone and in the 
very spirit of the room, you may be sure they are 
Hartshorn Shade Products. MHartshorn’s silent 
service for sixty years has made homemakers real- 
ize that it pays to buy the best. Insist on Hartshorn 
when renewing your shades. 


The handsome brochure, illustrated in color, “Shadecrajft 
and Harmonious Decoration,” by Alice Burrell Irvine, 
is full of valuable hints from cover to cover. A copy 
is yours for the asking as long as the supply lasts. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 













Cranberry Sauce 
for Delightful Desserts! 


Just put up cranberry sauce 
in mason jars and keep it on 
hand for making delicious 
desserts that are different! 
Cranberry Sauce, properly 
prepared, can be made in 
ten minutes by this recipe: 
Ten-Minute 
Cranberry Sauce 

One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1% to 2 cups 
sugar. Boil sugar and water to- 
gether for five minutes; skim ; 
add the cranberries and boil 
without stirring (five minutes 
is usually sufficient) until all 
the skins are broken. Remove 
from the fire when the popping 
stops. ? 

Especially fine with all 
roast meats, such as beef, 
H = pork, lamb and mutton. 
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Easiest fruit to prepare. Eco- 
nomical—no waste. No coring, 
no peeling. Healthful, aids di- 
gestion. To be sure of getting 
the choicest cultivated varieties, 
ask for 

EATMOR CRANBERRIES 
Illustrated recipe folder show- 
ing many ways in which cran- 
berries may be preserved and 
prepared, free upon request. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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| home. 


| firm steps. 


Love 


weary to go to bed, Stephen in their room said 


| 


to Virginia, ners ; 
“What a very blessed thing it is, my darling, 
that each day has to end, and that then there 
is night.” 
And Virginia said, “Oh, Stephen—isn’t it!” 


XV | 


N SATURDAY Stephen would have to go 
up to London for his two last Lenten 


sermons in the city, and Catherine made up | 
her mind that she would stay over the week- | 
| end, because he wouldn’t then be there to 


| 
be oppressed by her, and would go away on | 

Gradually, in bed, on Friday morning dur- } 
ing the interval between drinking her tea and | 
getting up, she came to this conclusion. In 
the morning light—the sun was shining that 








that her son-in-law should so quickly have 
come to the end of his powers of enduring her. 
Hers, after all, was to be the conventional 
fate of all mothers-in-law. And she had sup- | 
posed herself so much nicer than most! Shej 
thought, How funny; and tried to be amused, 
but was not. Vain woman, she admonished 





| herself. 


Yes; she would follow Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
example and stay in her own home. Per- 
haps that was the secret of her colleague’s 
success as a mother-in-law, and she obviously 
was a success. She would emulate her; and 
from her own home defy Christopher. It was 
all owing to him that she had ever left her 
How unfortunate that she should have 


come across somebody so mad! Oughtn’t 


| Stephen and his mother, if they knew the real 


reason for her appearance in their midst, to 
applaud her as discreet? What could a woman 


_do more proper than, in such circumstances, 
}run away? But they would be too profoundly 


shocked by the real reason to be able to do 


! . . 
anything but regard her, she was sure, with 


horror. Her. Not Christopher. And she was 
afraid their attitude would be natural. ‘We 
grandmothers . . .” 

Catherine turned red. Mercifully, no one 
would ever know. Down here, in this atmos- 
phere where she was coeval with Mrs. Colqu- 
houn, those encounters with Christopher 
seemed infinitely worse than in London—so 
bad, indeed, that they hardly seemed real. 
She would go back on Monday, declining to 
be kept out of her own home longer, and take 
Christopher should never see her 
again. If he tried to, she would write him a 
letter that would clear his mind forever, and 
she would in future proceed with undeviating 
dignity along her allotted path to old age. 
And, after all, what could he really do? Be- 
tween her and him there was, first, the hall 
porter, and then Mrs. Mitcham. To both of 
these she would give precise instructions. 

In this state of mind, a state more definite 
than any she had been in that week, as if a 
ray of light, pale and wintry but yet light, had 
struggled for a moment through the mists, did 
Catherine get up that morning; but not in this 
state. of mind did she that evening go to bed. 
For, by the evening, she had made a further 


_ discovery, and one that took away what still 


was left of her vitality; Virginia was tired of 
her, too. 

Virginia. It seemed impossible. She 
couldn’t believe it. But, believe it or not, she 
knew it; and she knew it because that after- 
noon at tea, before Virginia had had time to 
take care, her face had flashed into immense, 
unmistakable relief when her mother said, in 
answer to an inquiry of Mrs. Colquhoun’s, 
who had at last consented to come round, that 
she would have to go back to London on 
Monday. Instantly the child’s face had flashed 
into light; and though she had, as it were, at 
once banged the shutters to again, the flash 
had escaped, and Catherine had seen it. 


After this her spirits were at zero. She 
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Important Recent Books 
on Cooking and Serving 


THE BOSTON COOKING- 
SCHOOL COOK BOOK 


By Fannie-Merritt Farmer 


This New Edition combines practically all of the 
recipes formerly published in Miss Farmer’s “‘A 
New Book of Cookery’’ with the recipes contained in 
‘‘The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book,’’ in addi- 
tion to a considerable number of new recipes. This 
new yolume has been thoroughly revised, and con- 
tains 2,677 recipes, It is really two books in one, 
though the price remains unchanged. 

$2.50 


122 illustrations. 806 pages. 


TABLE SERVICE Revised Edition) 
By Lucy G. Allen 


A clear, concise and yet comprehensive exposition of 
the waitress’s duties, by the Director of The Boston 
School of Cookery. It includes not only laying the 
table and serving, but tray service, carving, the 
care of the dining-room, ete. The book will be 
Invaluable to housekeepers. 

$1.75 


With illustrations and diagrams. 
Write for our free catalogue of 


“Books on Cooking and Serving’”’ 





At all Booksellers or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Dept. V., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ARN MON 
s AT HOM =f 


you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 








today for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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Real French Bouillon 
Fe R generations the French have been 

famous for their health-building 
bouillons, Mouquin’s French Bouillon, 
the peer ofall, as made since 1897, is now 
available in convenient tablet form. 

Mouquin’s French Bouillon is not a 
“beef tea,” but a superbly blended veg- 
etable and beef bouillon, rich in strength- 
giving properties, unsurpassed in flavor, 
seasoned as only a master French chet 
can season! Contains less than half the 
salt used in the ordinary kind, 
Each tablet makes a cup. 
Just add hot water and serve. 
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217 East Illinois St. . | 3 
Chicago, Ill, / movoUIN, 4 

: Inc. — 
466 West B'way | — 
NewYork, N.Y, j 
A enclose 10c.Send 
me, postpaid, a ] 4 
sample package con- 
jp taining six of your 
French Bouillon tablets. 
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Is superior 


HE constant use of Stieff 

Silver lends to the wom- 
anly instinct for fine things. 
There is a delightful retrospect 
of pride in its possession. Your 
Holiday season gifts of Stieff 
Silver will leave no room for 
vain regrets. It is made for sale 
direct (not through dealers). It 
is abundant in weight, assuring 
lifetime service. It is Solid 
-silver 925/1000 fine. Write 


for “Art of the Silversmith,” 
“Progressive 
“Crystallizing 


Ci id Plan,” 
Boyhood” and 
illustrated go- 
page catalog 
showing a wide 
range ‘of selec- 
tive articles to 
meet any need. 


Stieff Rose Pattern 


Tea Spoons, wt. per % 
doz. 4.35 oz. Price per 
= ee $6.00. Price each 


ke Knife, wt. 
oz. each. Price 
$2.75. 

Sugar Spoon, wt. 1.10 oz. 
each. Price each $2.25, 


Oyster Forks, wt. per %4 
doz. 3.70 oz. Price per 
% doz. $6.50. Price 
each $1.25. 


Dessert Spoons, wt. per 
% doz. 9.80 oz. Price 
per % doz. $15.00. Price 
each $2.50. 


Medium Forks, wt. per 
% doz. 9.50 oz. Price 
per % doz. $15.00. Price 
each $2.50. 


Individual Ice 
Forks, wt. 
6.00 oz. 
doz. $9.00. 
$1.50. 


1.30 
each 


Cream 
per % doz. 
Price per % 
Price each 


The Stieff Company, 
Silversmiths 


Salesrooms: 
17 N. Liberty Street 


Factory: 
Cedar Ave., at Druid Hill Park 
Baltimore, Md. 


Hand Chased Candle- 
stick, 934 inches high 
with Laurel Night Shade 
with Gold Border. Price 
$105.00 Per Pair. 





* gp PRICES 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


has unsurpassed flavoring 
power—strength and purity 
—natural color. It’s the real 
thing. Avoid imitations and 
substitutes. 
















Let me mail you 15 beautiful Christmas 
Cards. All different; exclusive designs; 
brilliant colors. Genuine steel engrave 

not just printed. Friendly, cheery, mes- 
sages. Envelopes to match cards, $2.00 
value. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Money 'dack if not pleased. Order today. 


Herman Goldberger, 110-C High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








allowed herself to be taken away to church— 
though why any longer bother to try to please 
Stephen?—because she was too spiritless to 
say she preferred to stay at home. She went 
there one of four this time, Mr. Lambton, the 
curate, having come in to tea, and walked 
silent among them. The others were very 
nearly gay. The éffect of her announcement 
had been to restore speech to Stephen, to make 
Mrs. Colquhoun more cordial than ever. It 
was Nice, thought Catherine drearily, trying to 
be sardonic so as not to be too deeply hurt, 
to have the power of making people happy 
by just saying one was going away. 

She walked among them in silence, unable 
to feel sardonic long, and telling herself that 
it wasn’t really true that Virginia was tired 


of her, for it wasn’t Virginia at all, it was| 


Stephen. Virginia, being so completely one 


with him, had caught it from him as one} 


catches a disease. The disease wasn’t part 


of Virginia; it would go, and she would be as | 


before. Catherine, however, would not stay 
a minute longer than Monday morning. She 
would have liked to go away the very next 
day, but to alter her announced intention now 
might make Virginia afraid her mother had 
noticed something, and then she would be so 
unhappy, poor little thing, thinking she had 
hurt her mother. For after that one look of 
relfef, she had blushed painfully, and what 
she was feeling had opened out before Catherine 
like a book. She was glad her mother was 
going, and she was unhappy that she should 
be glad. 

No; Catherine would stay till Monday, so 
that Virginia shouldn’t be hurt by the knowl- 
edge that she had hurt her mother . . . oh, 
these family tangles and tendernesses, these 
unexpected inflamed places that one mustn’t 
touch, these complicated emotions, and hurt- 
ings, and avoidances and concealments, these 
affectionate intentions and these wretched re- 
sults! It wasn’t easy to be a mother suc- 
cessfully, and she began to perceive it was 
difficult successfully to be a daughter. The 
position of mother-in-law, which she had taken 
on so lightly, as a natural one, not giving it a 
thought, wasn’t at all easy to fill either, being 
evidently a highly complicated and artificial 
affair. She thought she saw, too, that sons- 
in-law might have their difficulties; and she 
ended, as the party approached the church- 
yard, by thinking it extraordinarily difficult 
successfully to be a human being at all. She 
felt very old. 

XVI 

HE next morning Catherine went to service 

for the last time—for when Stephen was in 
London, and not there to invite her to accom- 
pany him, which he solemnly on each occasion 
did, there would be no more need to go—and for 
the last time mingled her psalms with Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s. 

The psalms at Morning Prayer were said, 
not sung, and she was in the middle of joming 
with Mrs. Colquhoun in asserting that it was 
better to trust in the Lord than to put any 
confidence in man, which at that moment she 
was very willing to believe, when she felt she 
was being stared at. 

She looked up from her prayer book, but 
could see only a few backs, and in the chancel 
Stephen and Mr. Lambton opposite each other 
absorbed in their duties. She went on with 
her psalms, but the feeling grew stronger, and 
at last, contrary to all decent practice, she 
turned ‘round. 

There was Christopher. 

She stood gazing at him, her open prayer 
book in her hand, for such an appreciable 
moment that Mrs. Colquhoun had to say the 
next verse all by herself. 

“The same stone,” said Mrs. Colquhoun very 
loud and distinctly and in a voice of remon- 
strance—for really, what had come over 
Virginia’s mother, turning her back on the 
altar in this manner?—“which the builders 
refused is become the head-stone of the cor- 


| 
|ner.” She had to say all the other verses by 
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Delicious-Instant 
* 


Housewives everywhere know G. 
Washington’s Coffee—how good 
—how convenient it is. The cof- 
fee ready to drink when dissolved 
in hot water. The coffee with the 
delicious flavor. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is wonderful 
for preparing desserts, ices, jellies, 
cakes, candies and other dainties. 

By simply adding G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee to other ingredients, 
a delicious coffee flavor is ob- 
tained. It comes in concentrated 
powdered form and no water is 


required. Its use in desserts is 
simplicity itself and results are 
certain. 


If you can make good cake, a new des- 
sert or confection, enter this contest, 
which is limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Coffee prior to 
September 1, 1924. 

$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. 
Washington’s Coffee recipes. First 
prize is $500. No restrictions, no 
conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 
For G. Washington’s Coffee New Recipes 





For the best - - - - = = = = $500 
For the next best - - - + - - 2506 
For the next best - - - - = = 75 
orm fheenexEvbexey: oi js an os, 50 
Ror thesnextubest © =) =WSHk “= 2 25 
For the 20 next best, $5 each - - 100 
Twenty-five prizes in all - - = $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924 


All prizes will be paid on or before Febru- 
ary Ist, 1925, and in event of tie for any 
prize offered, the full amount. of such prize 
will be awarded to tying contestants. 

The judges of the contest will be chosen 
from a selected list of managers and- famous 
chefs of the ieading hotels of New York City. 
Write recipe on one side of paper only. No 
letters can be answered concerning the con- 


test... All recipes 
must be mailed 
on or before De- 
cember 31, 1924, 
and to become our 
property. 
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G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Contest Dept. No. 4 


Coffee. 
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Enclosed find recipes for using G. Washington’s 
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HE approved Sweeper-Vac is the 
complete cleaner for every house- 


cleaning task. It will perform effi- 
ciently the regular duties of a cleaner, 
with its powerful suction combined 
with motor-driven brush, and its 
attachments. Then—with the new 
Vac-Mop—it will mop and polish 
hardwood floors and linoleum—by 
vacuum. 


Freshen soft cushiony things, | 
furnishines and hard-to-reach 
places with the Sweeper-Vac 
attachments, 
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Any Sweeper-Vac dealer will give you a convincing 
demonstration. Write for descriptive booklet. 


MS._WRIGH TCO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


rs Since 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Appliances 








the Vacuum \ \ 
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Your electric light company plays ¢ vital L 4 
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herself, as well, and all subsequent responses, 


| because Virginia’s mother, though she presently 


resumed her proper position, was thenceforth 
—such odd behavior!—dumb. 

Perhaps she was not feeling well. She cer- 
tainly looked pale, 6r, rather, yellow, thought 
Mrs. Colquhoun, observing her during the 
reading of the first lesson, through which 
she sat with downcast eyes, and growing, so 
it seemed to Mrs. Colquhoun, steadily 
yellower. 
~ “Tear Mrs. Cumfrit,” she whispered at last, 
bending toward her, for she really did look 
sick, and it would be terrible if—‘‘would you 
like to go out?” i 

“Oh, no,” was the quick, emphatic answer. 

The service came to an end, it seemed to 
Catherine; in a flash. She hadn’t had time to 
settle anything at all in her mind. She didn’t 
in the least know what she was going to do. 
How had he found her? Had Mrs. Mitcham 
betrayed her? After her orders, her strict, 
exact orders? Was everybody failing her, even 
Mrs. Mitcham? How dared he follow her! 
It was persecution. And what was she to do, 
what was she to do, if he behaved badly, if he 
showed any of his silly, his idiotic, his mad 
feelings? 


HE knelt so long after the benediction 

that Mrs. Colquhoun began to fidget. Mrs. 
Colquhoun couldn’t get out. She was hemmed 
in the pew by the kneeling figure. The few 
worshipers left, and still Virginia’s mother— 
really most odd—knelt. The outer door of the 
vestry was banged to, which meant Stephen 
and Mr. Lambton had gone, and still she knelt. 
The verger came down the aisle with his keys 
to lock up, and still she knelt. 

“This,” thought Mrs. Colquhoun at last, 
vexed by such a prolonged, ill-timed devout- 
ness, “is ostentation”’—and she touched 
Catherine’s elbow. “Dear Mrs. Cumfrit—” 
she whispered. 

Catherine got up. The moment had come 
when she must turn and face Christopher. 
But the church was empty. No one was in it 
except the verger, waiting down by the door 
with his keys and looking patient. If only 
Christopher had gone right away—if only 
something in the service had touched him and 
made him see he was behaving shamefully, 
and he had gone right away . . . 

The porch, too, was empty. Perhaps he 
had really gone. Perhaps—she almost began 
to hope he had never been there, that she had 
imagined him. 

She walked slowly beside Mrs. Colquhoun 
along the path to the churchyard gate. Stephen 
had hurried off to a sick-bed, Mr. Lambton 
had withdrawn to his lodgings to prepare his 
Sunday sermon. 

“Tm afraid you felt unwell in church,”’ 
said Mrs. Colquhoun, suiting her steps to 
Catherine’s, which were small and slow, which, 
in fact, dragged. 

“T have rather a headache today,” said 
Catherine. Her voice trailed away into indis- 
tinctne§s, for, on turning a bend in the path, 
there, once more, was Christopher. He was 
examining George’s tomb. 

Mrs. Colquhoun saw him at the same 
moment, and her attention was at once diverted 
from Catherine. Strangers were rare in that 
quiet corner of the world, and she scrutinized 
this one with keen, interested eyes. The young 
man in his motor-cycling clothes pleased her, 
for not only was he a well-set-up young man, 
but he was reading poor Mr. Cumfrit’s inscrip- 
tion bareheaded.. So, in her opinion, should 
all such inscriptions be read. It showed, 
thought Mrs. Colquhoun, a rather delicate 
reverence not usually found in these wild 
scorchers of the road. If poor Mr. Cumfrit 
had been the Unknown Warrior himself, his 
inscription couldn’t have been read more 
respectfully. 

She was pleased, and wondered compla- 
cently who the stranger could be, and almost 
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A bottle of milk is 
a bottle of health 











After housework-a refresh- 
ing bottle of health" 


OU, too, will find that a refresh- 
ing bottle of milk leads to better 
health, more vigor, clearer blood and 
protection from sickness and disease. 


When you begin to tire, drink a 
bottle of milk, for in every bottle of 
pure milk there is life and health 
more abundant. 


Drink more bottled milk—at meal- 
time and between meals, too. Bottled 
milk is clean and protected. Be sure 
it’s bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guaran- 
tee of full-measure, and good evidence 
that your milkman is progressive and 
gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Qperating nine 
large factories de- 
voted exclusively to 
the manufacture of 
Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


Look for the 
Thatcher imprint 
onthe bottle’s 
lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s 
guarantee of Hon- 
est Measure 
always. 
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elore she had had time to wonder, he turned 
from the tomb and came toward them. 
“Why, he seems—” she began; for the young 


man was showing signs of recognition, his face | 


was widening in greeting, and the next moment 
he was holding out his hand to her companion. 

““How do you do,” he said, with such warmth 
that she concluded he must be one of Mrs. 
Cumfrit’s nephews. She had never heard of 
any nephews, but most families have them. 

“How do you do,” replied her companion, 
with no warmth at all, with, indeed, hardly 
any voice at all. 

The newcomer, standing bareheaded in the 
sun, seemed red all over. His face was very 
red, and his hair glowed. She liked the look 
of him. Vigor; life; a relief after her bloodless 
companion. 

“Introduce me,’ 


said Mrs. Colquhoun 


briskly, with the pate she felt her age | 


entitled her to when dealing with young folk 
of the other sex. “TI am sure, 


wash-leather glove, “you are one of Mrs. 
Cumfrit’s nephews, and our dear Virginia’s 
cousin.” 

“No, I’m dashed if I am,” exclaimed the 
stranger. ‘I mean—” he turned an even more 
fiery red—‘“‘I’m not.” 

“Mr. Monckton,” said Catherine in a far- 
away voice. 

“She doesn’t tell you who I am,” smiled 
Mrs. Colquhoun, gripping his hand, still 
pleased with him in spite of his exclamation, 
for she liked young men, and there existed, 
besides, a tradition that she got on well with 
them and knew how to manage them. “Have 
you noticed that people who introduce hardly 
ever do so completely? I’m the other mother- 
in-law.” 

A faint hope began to flutter in Catherine’s 
heart. Christopher had the appearance of one 
who doesn’t know what to say next. She had 
never known him not know that before. 
Tf Mrs. Colquhoun could reduce him to silence, 
she might yet get through the next few minutes 
not too discreditably. 

“Mrs. Cumfrit and I,” explained Mrs. Col- 
quhoun, putting her arm through Catherine’s, 
as though elucidating her, ‘are both the 
mothers-in-law of the same delightful couple— 
I of her daughter, she of my son. We are 
linked together, she and I, in indissoluble 
bonds.” 

Christopher wished to slay her as she stood. 
The liberal days were over, however, when 
one could behave simply, and as he couldn’t 
behave simply to Mrs. Colquhoun, he didn’t 
know how to behave to her at all. 

“The woman has a beak,”’ he thought, stand- 
ing red and tongue-tied before her. ‘‘She is a 
bird of prey. She has got her talons into my 
Catherine. ‘Linked together! Good God.” 

Convention preventing him from saying 
out loud this and many of the other things he 
was feeling, he turned in silence and walked 
with them toward the gate. 
ey FAINT desire to laugh stole like a small 

trickle of reviving warmth through 
Catherine’s frozen spirits. It was the first 


-| desire of the kind she had had since she got to 


Chickover, and it arrived, she couldn’t help 
noticing, at the same time as Christopher. 
Mrs. Colquhoun was a little surprised at the 
silence of her two companions—Mr. Monckton, 
whoever he might be, didn’t respond to her 
friendliness as instantly as other young men 
she had dealt with, and Mrs. Cumfrit said 
nothing, either. Then she remembered her 
friend’s attack in church, and made allowances; 
while as for Mr. Monckton, whoever he might 
be, he probably was shy. Well, she knew how 


to manage shy young folk; they never stayed | f 


shy long “with her. 

“Mrs. Cumfrit,”’ she explained over the top 
of Catherine’s head to Christopher, ‘‘isn’t 
feeling very well today.” 

“Oh!” said Christopher with a swift, anxious 
look at Catherine. 

“No. So we mustn’t make her talk, Mr. 
Monckton. She turned a little faint just now 


” she said heartily, >| 
holding out her hand i in its comfortably fitting | 
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Explained in 
this Free Book 


Saving accompanied by great- 
er luxury—saving without 
sacrifice or self-denial—para- 
doxical but true! 


The booklet, “The Proper 
Operation of the Home Heat- 
ing Plant” gives many simple 
tules for saving fuel. Tells 
how you can enjoy the lux- 
ury of comfortable, conveni- 
ent, trouble-free heating and 
at the same time save money. 
Get this authoritative book 
and read the rules relating to 
your particular type of heat- 
ing system. Then turn to the 
section which tells you about 
the Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator. The “Minneapolis” can 
be quickly and easily installed 
on your heating plant. Every 
home needs it. Regulates the 
temperature automatically. 
Maintains any temperature 
desired. Opens dampers in 
the morning, closes them at 
night at any hour you wish. 
Just set the indicator—the 
“Minneapolis” does the rest. 
A luxury—a necessity—a fuel- 


saver. Booklet fully explains. 
Send for Free copy today. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 
2764 Yourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sold and installed by branch 
offices in principal cities and 
20,000 heating contractors. 


Tis Y {UNNEAPOLIS : 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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Exqursits MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send * 


$1.00 for a pound box. 


The only 


| ChocolateBuds 


H. O. Wirpur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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Love 


in church—” again the desire to laugh crept 
through Catherine. ‘‘She’ll be all right 
presently, and meanwhile you and I will enter- 
tain each other. You shall tell me all about 
yourself, and how it is you’ve dropped out 
of the clouds into our quiet little midst.” 

Christopher’s earnest desire at that moment 
was to uproot one of the tombstones and with 
it fell Mrs. Colquhoun to the ground. That 
ancient jack-daw, Stephen’s mother... 
feather . . . making him look 
and be a fool. 

“Do tell us,” urged Mrs. Colquhoun pleas- 
antly, across the top of Catherine’s head, as 
he said nothing. 

Catherine, walking in silence between them, 
began to feel she was in competent hands. 

“There isn’t much to tell,’”’ said Christopher, 
thus inexorably urged, and red to the roots 
of his hair. 

“Everything,” Mrs. Colquhoun assured him, 
“interests us here. All is grist to our quiet 
little mills—isn’t it, dear Mrs. Cumfrit? Ah, 
no—I forgot. You are not to be made to talk. 
We will do it all for you, won’t we, Mr. 
Monckton?” 


HEY had got to the gate. Christopher 

lunged at it to open it for them, thankful 
for the moment’s reprieve. 

As Catherine went through it, he said to her 
quickly in a low voice, ‘You look older.” 

She raised her eyes a moment. “J always 
was,” she answered with, she hoped, curdling 
significance. 

“Older?” repeated Mrs. Colquhoun, whose 
hearing, as she often told her friends, was still, 
she was thankful to say, as quick as ever. 
“That, my young friend, is what may be said 
daily of us all. No doubt Mrs. Cumfrit 
notices a change even in you. Have you not 
met for a long while?” 

SINOt, sfOrsman mvieny: 
Christopher. 

A motor-cycle with a side-car was in the road 
outside the gate, and Mrs. Colquhoun paused 
on seeing it. 

“Yours, of course, Mr. Monckton,” she said. 
“This is the machine in which you have 
dropped out of the skies on us. And with a 
side-car, too—an empty one, though. I don’t 
like to think of a young man with an empty 
side-car. Or perhaps the young lady has merely 
gone for a little stroll?” 

“T have brought it to take Mrs. Cumfrit 
back to London in,” said Christopher stiffly; 
but of what use stiffness, of what use dignity, 
when one was being made to look and be such 
a hopeless fool? 

“Really,” said Mrs. Colquhoun, surprised. 
“But she doesn’t go back till Monday—do 
you, dear Mrs. Cumfrit? Ah, no—don’t talk— 
I forgot.” 

“Neither do I,” said Christopher. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Colquhoun again; and 
was for a moment in her turn silent. 

A side-car seemed to be a highly unsuitable 
vehicle for a person of Mrs. Cumfrit’s age. 
Nor could she remember, during all the time 
she had known her, ever having seen her in 
such a thing. 

Instinct here began to warn her, as she after- 
ward was fond of telling her friends, that the 
situation was not quite normal; how far it was 
from normal, however, instinct in her case, 
being that of a decent elderly woman shortly 
to become a grandmother, was naturally in- 
capable of guessing. 

“You didn’t tell us, dear Mrs. Cumfrit,” 
she said, turning to her pale and obviously 
not very well companion, “that this was to 
‘be your mode of progress. Delightful, of 
course, in a way. But personally I should be 
afraid of the shaking. Young people don’t 
feel these things as we do. Are you, then,” 
she continued, turning to Christopher, “‘stay- 
ing in the neighborhood over Sunday?” 

“Yes,” said Christophei, taking a rug out 
of the side-car and unfolding it. 


long while,’ said 
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lation... 


You may not know it, but 
the index page in Goop 
HoUSEKEEPING reveals some- 
thing that, to our knowl- 
edge, no other woman’s 
magazine does. It brings to 
your attention at a glance, 
tested and guaranteed mer- 
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AZITCHEN 
4*BOUQUET 


The Chefs flavoring 
peepee cooking 


Fish Fritters 


A most tempting dish when 
made with Kitchen Bouquet! 


i tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 4 
Ounces sifted flour; 2 tablespoons 
olive oil; lemon, parsley and salt; 
2 eggs, beaten; 1 gill tepid water; 
34 pound haddock, free from skin 
and bones and cut small. Mix 
flour, olive oil, Kitchen Bouquet ° 
and water into a batter, add eggs, 
» fish and salt to taste. Drop from 
| tablespoon into hot fat, fry to 
golden color, garnish with lemon’ 
slices and parsley and serve very hot. - 
Sold by all leading grocers. If 
your grocer can’t supply you 
send 10c for generous sample. 
Booklet with new recipes, sent free 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
? 522 Fifth Avenue New York — 








>jcomes out whole! 


Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, } 
Brazil nuts without crushing the— 
kernel— unbroken meats for cakes, 
candy or eating—no flying shells 
or pinched fingers—no pulverized, 
useless kernels. 


IDEAL Cendiae 


A unique and useful Christmas 
present. Lastsa lifetime. Order 
now for Thanksgiving and holi- 
days. Buyfrom yourhardware, 
grocery, or fruit store: or, mail 
stamps or money order to us. 

Money backifnotpleased. 

No. 2 Plain nickel, ea. . . 75 
No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U. S. 
Cook Electric Company 
2702 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable @lass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
—— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelves-4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 

ade piece of furniture for 

ENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 


y Combination Products Co. ; 
Y 504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago, TL 4 - 
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Robinson’s Barley Babes 


Your Baby’s Health 


Is of first importance. Does baby 
thrive on his present food? If 
not, a substitute is required. 


Eminent doctors for upwards of 100 
“vears have certified that when mother’s 
milk is deficient either in quantity or 
quality, cow’s milk (fresh, dried or con- 
densed) diluted with Barley Water, 
made from Robinson’s “Patent” Barley, 
is an ideal food and one which is easily 
digested. 


Free booklet of interest to Mothers and 
Expectant Mothers on request. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 
Dept. B-374 
Broadway, New York 
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DON’T CARRY BABY IN YOUR ARMS 


It’s not healthful nor necessary 


No need staying home because you have a baby. Go 
out often—auto rides, parks, picnics. Keep baby and 
yourself healthy by being in the open. 

“Kozekars” allow babies freedom and comfort. Beau- 
tiful and easy to wheel on the street. They carry babies 
in automobiles, trains, streetcars, and have sleigh runners 
for winter use. Wonderfully useful in the home—no 
other infant’s bed is needed. Large as reed carriages 
yet not cumbersome; weighs 25 Ibs, and folds very small. 

Don’t let anyone put you off. If your dealer can’t 
show you ‘‘Kozekars,’’ write us. Wonderfully interesting 
booklet free to mothers. 

Twin and doll carriages also. 


COZY BABY CARRIAGE COMPANY 
904 13th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Ideal 
‘Xmas Gift 


Charming 
-Personal Stationery 


200 Sheets [PRINT amer”| $1,00 


100 Ervelopes |AND ADDRESS 


Fine White Bond Sheets, size 6x7, with envelopes to 
match. Three line name and address printed in rich 
blue ink, delivered. postage prepaid (add 10% for 
orders west of Colorado, or outside the United 
States). Send cash, check or money order. To 
avoid error Jyin¢ copy plainly. 


The Telegraph Printing Company 


Desk C Harrisburg, Pa. 











“T wonder where. You'll think me inquisi- | 
tive, but really I wonder where. You see, | 
I know this district so well, and there isn’t— 
oh, I expect you’re with the Parkers. They 
usually have a houseful of young people for 
the week-end. You'll enjoy it. The country 
round is—what, are you going on, dear Mrs. 
Cumfrit? Then good-by for the present. I 
shall see you at lunch—dear Virginia always 
likes me to come in on Saturdays while Stephen 
is away. It has become a ritual. Take my 
advice, and lie down for half an hour. I’m 
a very sensible person, Mr. Monckton, and 
know that one can’t go on forever as though 
one were twenty-five.” 

“T’ll drive you back,” said Christopher to 
Catherine, stepping forward. 

“Td rather walk,” she said. 

“Then V’ll walk with you.” And he threw 
the rug into the side-car again. 

“What! And leave your motorcycle and 
rug and everythitig unprotected?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Colquhoun, who had listened to this 
brief dialogue with surprise. 





M®&. MONCKTON, whoever he might be, 
was neither Mrs. Cumfrit’s son, for she 
hadn’t one, nor her nephew, for he had him- 





self said, with the emphasis of the male young. 
that he wasn’t, and his masterfulness seemed 
accordingly a little unaccountable. 

“You'd better let me drive you,” he said to 
her companion, taking no heed of her exclama- 
tion. ‘‘You oughtn’t to walk.” 

Was he, perhaps, thought Mrs. Colquhoun, 
a doctor? A young doctor? Mrs. Cumfrit’s 
London medical adviser? If so, of course— 
yet even then, her not having mentioned his 
expected arrival and her plan for motoring up 
with him on Monday were odd. Besides, no- 
body except the very rich had doctors dangling 
after them. 





“Let me drive you,” said the young man 
again. 

And Mrs. Cumfrit said—rather helplessly, 
Mrs. Colquhoun thought—‘‘Very well.” 

It was all extremely odd. 

“Virginia will wonder,’ remarked Mrs. 
Colquhoun, looking on with a slightly pursed 
expression while her colleague was being rolled 
into the rug as carefully as if she were china, 
rolled into it right up to her chin, as if she were 
going thousands of miles. “But no doubt,” 
she added, ‘‘you have told her Mr. Monckton 
was coming down.” 

“T shall only drive part of the way,” an- 
swered Mrs. Cumfrit—there was a tinge of 
color in her face now, Mrs. Colquhoun noticed; 
perhaps the tight rug was choking her—“‘but 
I shall get back quicker this way.” 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Colquhoun. 

She watched them disappear in a cloud of 
dust, and then turned to go home, where she 
had several things to see to before lunching 
at the Manor; but, pausing, she decided 
that she would walk round into the village 
instead and see if she could meet Stephen. 
Perhaps he would be able to explain Mr. 
Monckton. 

And Catherine did not, after all, get back 
quicker. No sooner was she off, at what seemed 
to her a great pace, than she began to have 
misgivings about it, for it occurred to her that 
on her feet she could go where she liked, but 
in Christopher’s side car she would have to go 
where he did. 

“That’s our turning,” she called out—she 
found she had to speak very loud to get heard 
above the din the thing made—pointing to a 
road to the right a short distance ahead. 

“Ts it??? shouted Christopher; and rushed 
past it. 

(To be continued) 


Kathleen Norris 


is a name that editors conjure by—we 
hope her December article will work a 
spell of straight-from-the-shoulder-pa- 
triotism in the heart of each and 
every reader of Good Housekeeping. 








Baking 250 Loaves 
with One Hod of Coal 


In stores where Sterlings are sold 
we have for years conducted a 
baking demonstration in which 
this range bakes a barrel of flour 
into 250 loaves of bread and uses 
only one hod of coal. This dem- 
onstrates how much further the 
Sterling will make a ton of coal 
go on account of its wonderful 
grate, fire box and scientific flue 
system, and shows how econom- 
ically it must perform the ordi- 
nary household duties. 


Add to its remarkable fuel saving ability, 
its graceful lines, its smooth, easy-to- 
keep-clean surface, and its special pat- 
ented labor saving features (listed below) 
and you will see why the Sterling will 
be a real joy as a reliable year ‘round 
kitchen helper. 


Some Sterling Features 


1. Unit system—Bodies, bases, shelves, etc., 
interchangeable. 2. Polished top requires no 
blacking. 3. Lift key plate for feeding and 
broiling. 4. Patent broiler. 5. Lift hearth. 
6. Ash chute direct to cellar if desired. 
7. Powerful oval-end reinforced firebox. 
8. Sterling grates easily removable. 
9. Double thick brick. 10, Interchangeable 
linings. 11. Water fronts. 12. Large ash- 
pan. 13. Ash _ slides. 14, Flue_ system. 
15. Cemented oven top. 16. Main bottom 
cemented. 17. Full square oven. 18. Oven 
thermometer. 19. Big clean-out. 20. Remov- 
able nickel. 21. Easily removable kindling 
damper. 22. Reservoir. 23. Heavy griddles. 
24. Cut-lock centers. 


Ask your Sterling Dealer, or send the 
coupon below for descriptive booklet 
with detailed illustrations 


Sterling Range and Furnace Corp. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Saat ttn: Set a monde at tet oot oe oe oy 


(_] Send nearest dealer’s name 

Send information on 
[] Coal Ranges [_] Gas Ranges 
[]Combination Ranges [_] Furnaces 
[1Send kitchen decoration schemes 


Sign name and address in the margin 
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‘GRISWOLD 





Trade- Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The GRISWOLD Tite-Top 
DUTCH OVEN 


of genuine cast iron gives roast meat all 
the famous old-time savory goodness of 
taste. It is thoroughly cooked without 
burning, and becomes deliciously juicy 
and tender. Look for the self-basting 
rings on the inside of the cover and 
the Griswold trade mark. See Griswold 
Tite-Top Dutch Ovens, in eight sizes, 
and Griswold Genuine Cast Iron Grid- 
dies in all good house-furnishing, depart- 
ment and hardware stores. Or write to 
us for names of dealers who can show you 
a complete line of Griswold cooking 


utensils. 
THE GRISWOLD MBG. Co. 
Dept. K-1 Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron 
Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Food Choppers and Reversible Dampers. 
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Gas Applianc 
(Continued from page 79) 


flame there frequently are other gases giv 
off which have odors. Any odor from a gas 
flame is something of which to be suspicious. 
This is another check on whether or not a 
burner is properly adjusted. 1 
Carbon monoxide has serious effects even 
when breathed in relatively small quantities. — 
It causes headache and, further, is said to de- 
crease the ability of the body to resist disease 
because of its action on the blood. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that all gas-burning devices _ 
should be properly adjusted to secure complete 
combustion and, further, care should be used 
to operate them as the manufacturer intended 
they should be. ; 
Cases of carbon monoxide poisoning have 
frequently been traced to carelessness and 
misuse of properly designed appliances. For 
example, covering all the burners on an 
open-top gas-range with a piece of sheet metal __ 
or even a purchased top not designed for that 2° 
particular range has been a source of trouble. 
It is possible to design a closed-top gas-range — ; 
in which perfect combustion will be had, but 
the placing of the burners, the size of the flue 
passages, and other factors must be given due 
consideration. A makeshift top is more than . 
likely to be dangerous. Another source of 
trouble is in the misuse of room heaters. 
Closing the holes provided for ventilation, ~ 
either by drying clothes on a heater or attempt- _ 
ing to heat water, is hazardous. When vent 
holes have been provided by the manufacturer _ 
there is need for them, and their function should 
not be impeded. ee 


4 


Ventilate Your Rooms x 


Perhaps most of the cases of gas poisoning 
result from operating improperly adjusted or — 
leaky devices in small tightly-closed rooms 
where there is not sufficient ventilation to carry 
off the poisonous gases. The bathroom is 
frequently an ideal place for accidents of this 
kind particularly in the fall or spring when the 
air is chill but not cold enough to require the 
main heating-plant. There is a great tempta- 
tion to close the door and windows, but thisis _ 
dangerous and should be avoided. Water- 
heaters in small kitchens or bathrooms are ~ 
apt to be another source of danger. If it is 
necessary to have a water-heater in a small 
room it should be vented to a flue or outdoors. 
So-called radiant heaters should not be op- 
erated in such a way that the gas-flames project — 
above the tops of radiant tubes or grilles. — 
The flames should be entirely confined to i 
sure safety. ey | 

Gas is so easily controlled that it lends itself 
to the use of automatic devices. Gas water- — 
heaters of the instantaneous type and storage _ 
type are equipped with automatic controls to 
turn the gas on or off. An increasing number 
of gas-range ovens are being provided with 
regulating devices to control the oven tempera- 
ture. All these automatic controls require an 
auxiliary flame, called a pilot-light, to ignite 
the gas from the main burner when the flow 
is started by the control mechanism, in the 
case of the water-heaters, and to relight the a 
burner if it should be extinguished for any oi 
reason, in the case of the oven. Obviously the 
pilot-light is important, so it should be given © a 
more than casual attention. In the majority 
of cases the pilot-light is of the yellow flame 
type and has no adjustment except.as.to the 
length of the flame. Have the dealer or ap- 
pliance man who sold you the automatic heater __ 
or controlled oven show you how high the — 
pilot-flame should be, and then if it should vary — 
for any reason you will know it and you can 
have the pilot readjusted. ; pre 

Automatic water-heaters should never be 
installed without being connected to a flue 
or vented outdoors. The vent pipe should — 
have a draft hood or back-draft outlet to pre- 
vent reverse air currents or back-drafts ex. 
tinguishing the flame of the burner or pilot. 
This is so essential that many municipalities 
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If you’ve ever made French dressing or mayon- 
naise with it you think of Wesson Oil as choice 
salad oil. It is. 

If you’ve ever made biscuit or pie crust 
with Wesson Oil you think of it as an excellent 
shortening. It ts. 

But did you ever stop to think that you 
need a fat as good as Wesson Oil to fry with? 
You do. 
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It is—really—a mistake to suppose 
that “any fat is good enough to fry 
with”. Of course you can fry with 
any fat but if you want fried food as 
good-to-eat and as wholesome as fried 
food can be you’ve got to put just as 
good a fat into your frying pan as you 
would put into salad dressing, biscuit 
or anything else you were going to eat. 
Frying, with Wesson Oil is not an 
extravagance. After you've tasted 
it you wouldn’t much care if it was. 
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81% 


of representative 
New England Doctors 


(ream of Tart 


say 


ar Baking 





Powder 


is the most healthful” 


2,800 New England doctors were re- 
cently asked: 


“What kind of baking powder do 
you consider the best from a health 
point of view?” 

81% of those who answered said: 
“ Cream of Tartar! za 


This overwhelming verdict from 
physicians in favor of this precious 
ingredient of Royal Baking Powder ts 


of great importance to housekeepers. 








Te Royal are perfectly blended 
soda and pure cream of tartar 
derived from grapes grown in 
the famous vineyards of southern 
Europe. 

It contains no alum. 

For more than three generations 
Royal Baking Powder has kept to 


an absolute standard of uniform- 
ity. With it you can use the same 


Hot Molasses Cake. Care 
should be taken not to bake mo- 
lasses mixtures in too hot an 
oven—they brownvery quickly. 


Princess Cake. Fine-grained 
white cakes require careful mix- 
ing of ingredients rather than 
beating which would cause air 
bubbles and make them coaree- 
textured. = 5 


hey 


7 
er 
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Contains no alum— 
Leaves no bitter taste 


recipe year after year, and your 
baking powder will give you iden- 
tically the same results. 


Cakes and biscuits baked with 
Royal are uniformly light, fluffy, 
delicious —fine-textured and full 
flavored ! 

Royal Baking Powder is used 


all over the world. Its qual- 
ity is recognized everywhere 


—yet enough Royal for a large 
layer cake costs less than two cents. 

Experienced cooks know they 
can trust Royal to give them beau- 
tifully raised cakes and biscuits 
every time; inexperienced cooks 
have the best luck with it. For fifty 
years Royal Baking Powder has 
been used by housewives of Amer- 
ica for successful baking. 


cA Complete Recipe Book 
rFREE+s 


Over 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods including 
those illustrated here. You will 
find this cook book extremely 
practical. Over nine million 
copies have been distributed. Fill 
out the coupon below and mail 
today — we will send you this 
book free. 


Royal Cinnamon Buns. 
Many people prefer buns that 
. are more crusty than the kind 
usually served. Forcrusty buns 
bake in individual muffin tins. 


Complete recipes for the foods 
illustrated are in the Royal 
Cook Book. , 





THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
111 East 41st St., New York 


Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book contain- 
ing over 350 delicious recipes. 


PD osrik for the famous Royal Cook Book = it’s FREE 


et: : 
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Gas Appliances 
have made definite regulations requiring it. 

Because unburned manufactured ‘gas con- 
tains carbon monoxide, leaks are very danger- 
ous. Some of the other compounds in this gas 
have characteristic odors so that the sense of 
smell acts to warn of leaks. If you smell gas, 
have the plumber locate and repair the leak 
immediately. Most gas companies maintain 
an emergency service for shutting off the gas 
in case of leaks. Of course the gas company 
does not usually make repairs inside the house, 
so the plumber or gas-fitter is the one to do the 
actual repair work. Properly installed gas- 
piping seldom causes trouble, most leaks being 
in defective devices. Badly worn gas-cocks in 
lighting fixtures will leak and should be re- 
placed. Perhaps the most serious offender as 
regards leaking is the gas-hose or flexible tubing 
used for connecting portable devices to the 
gas-piping. Cheap, poorly constructed tubing 
is a real menace. The best is the only kind 
to have—and this can not be made too em- 
phatic. Take it for granted gas-tubing can not 
be repaired. If there is even a suspicion of a 
leak discard the tubing and buy new. 

No gas-burning device should be connected 
to a gas-pipe by flexible tubing unless there is 
a cock at the end of the pipe close to where 
the tubing is attached. Jn fact, in most cases, 
it would be desirable to have only this cock 
and dispense with a cock on the device. If 
there is a shut-off cock on the device there is 
always the temptation to turn off the gas at 
this point rather than at the pipe, leaving the 
gas pressure on the flexible tubing. Even 
small leaks in the tubing will emit more gas 
when the full pressure is applied, so defective 
gas-tubing becomes more dangerous under 
these conditions. For safety always turn off 
the gas at the pipe, and if there is also a cock 
on the device turn this off last. In this way 
no gas will be trapped in the tubing. 


The Danger of Leaks 


There is another hazard from gas leaks, 
applying equally to natural or manufactured 
gas, namely, the danger of explosion and fire. 
Usually trouble of this kind is a result of care- 
lessness. People still insist on looking for gas 
leaks in cellars and other dark places with a 
match, candle or other exposed flame. Gas 
alone is not explosive, but when mixed in cer- 
tain proportions with air, it is. The precaution 
against this kind of explosion is so obvious it 
would seem unnecessary ever to warn any one 
against looking for a gas leak with an open 
flame. Housewives are more or less familiar 
with oven explosions. These usually occur 


because of an improper procedure in lighting 


the burner. The proper way to light a gas- 
burner with a match is to strike the match 
first and then turn on the gas. As soon as the 
gas starts flowing from the burner apply the 
match, and if the burner is properly adjusted 
the gas will ignite without backfiring or other 
difficulty. Before lighting the oven burner 
of a range in which the burner is below the 
oven, it is well to open the oven door slightly 
to prevent an accumulation of air and gas 
mixture in the oven. 

Gas has so many good points as a fuel that 
the housewife finds it exceptionally desirable. 
Just reasonable care.and a working knowledge 


-of gas-burning appliances will assure safe | 


operation. First, be sure that you purchase 
your gas-burning equipment from reputable 
manufacturers, then you can be reasonably 
sure the design is correct. Second, do not in 
any way attempt to modify the device by ap- 
plying makeshift equipment. Third, know 
what is correct adjustment of the burners and 
see that they are kept adjusted. Fourth, have 
sufficient ventilation in rooms where gas de- 


vices are burning and have automatic water- 


heaters properly connected to flues. Fifth, 
be on the watch for leaks and have them at- 


tended to immediately. Following these and 


the other instructions detailed above will 
assist you to have safe operation from your 
gas appliances. 


|Delicious — 
~ Yet no trouble at all to fix 


Bouillon instantly made 
by a new, simple method 


By Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 


[T° everything could be prepared as 
quickly as bouillon, how easy cooking 
would be! Yet there was a time when it 
took hours to prepare. Contrast that 
with what you do today. You go to the 
kitchen cabinet and get a STEER bouil- 
lon cube. You unwrap it, drop it into a 
cup. You pour on boiling water and your 
bouillon is ready for you. Do you know 
anything else equally delicious that can 
bemade with equal speed? 


There is usually a slight element of 
risk in preparing food. How often have 
you followed the recipe ever so carefully 
and been disappointed by the result! 
But bouillon — delicious, tempting — 
can be made without the slightest risk. 
Just drop a SreEro bouillon cube into a 
cup and pour boiling water on it. Nota 
chance for anything to go wrong. 


Does bouillon madewithSreero bouil- 
lon cubes taste good? There are hundreds of 
thousands of families where it is one of the 
favorite items on the menu. The piquancy of 
its flavor, I believe, is what makes it so 
popular. This. flavor is a wonderful blend of 
just the right kind of beef, fresh vegetables, 
fat, and spices, prepared according to the 
formula of expert chefs. So appetizing and 
refreshing is SrerrRo bouillon that many 
families place a standing order at the store to 
have a certain number of cubes sent them 


every week. x 


The unexpected luncheon or dinner 
guest is a problem that every woman has to 
face. You may not feel as I do about it, but 

| nothing pleases mé more than to give my 
guests theimpression that] am entertaining all 
the time—that their unexpected call doesn’t 
faze me a bit — and put before them easily and 
quickly a meal with just a wee bit more to it 
thanthey thought I could get ready. In doing 
this, SreEro bouillon cubes are a big help. 
They make possible an extra course which is 


SreERo bouillon and flavoring cubes are packed in 
handy tins of twelve cubes. For large families, they 
come in tins of fifty and one hundred cubes. Look 
for the name ““STEERO” on the wrapper of each 
cube. This is for your own protection. STEERO 
is the original bouillon cube. 








In using advertisements see page 6 





“TI wouldn’t have believed,’ writes one 
woman, “that so delicious a drink could 
be made so easily. Even a child could 
make it.” 


a little more unusual than a canned soup, and 
in these days of small, compact kitchens a 
reserve supply of cubes takes up scarcely any 
room. 


A dozen different dishes are made more 
delicious by means of SrerErRo bouillon 
cubes. This new way of flavoring, chosen by 
famous chefs, is now being adopted every- 
where. Use these cubes in the preparation of 
gravies and sauces, vegetables, soups, maca- 
roni and spaghetti, eggs and omelets, fish and 
other sea-food, salad and salad dressings, 
poultry and fish dressings, meats and left- 
overs, souffles, jellies and game. 


free— STEERO bouillon cubes 


I want you to try Sreero bouillon and flavoring 
cubes. I want you to taste the delicious bouillon 
they make. I want you to see for yourself what a 
wonderful flavoring agent they are in dozens of 
different dishes. I want to send you a sample 
package. Mail me the coupon and I will person- 
ally see that you get the free sample. Ifyou wish 
the 64-page SrrEro Cook Book, send ten cents 
with the coupon. 


Mrs, Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co. 
Dept. D10,.281 Water St., New York City 


0 Send me the free sample package of STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 


O Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed toc). 
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Do you want 
to write for 


the movies? 


$10,000 paid unknown 
writer for just one story 


EN thousand dollars! That was the sum 
paid Miss Winifred Kimball, of Apalachi- 


cola, Florida, for her story, Broken Chains, 
which won the first prize in the contest con- 
ducted by the Chicago Daily News in collabora- 
tion with the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. 


Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, another student 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, won the 
second prize in this same contest, and seven $500 
prizes were also won by Palmer students. 

A Palmer student wrote Judgment of the 
Storm, and another wrote The White Sin. 
Both of these pictures were produced by the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation and are now ap- 
pearing in motion picture theatres throughout 
the country. Each author received $1000 cash 
and will also receive a share in the profits. 


Well-known Writers Help You 


The success of Palmer students is due simply and 
solely to the fact that you study under the personal 
direction of men who are themselves well-known 
authors, dramatists and motion picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are given 
the manuscript and continuity of famous motion 
picture scenarios to analyze and study right at home 
im Spare time. You write actual stories and photo- 
plays which we help you to sell through our Story 
Sales Department right here in Hollywood, with 
representatives in New York and Chicago. 

Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
new writers are such distinguished men as Frederick 
Palmer, author and educator; Clayton Hamilton, 
well-known playwright and author-educator: Russell 
Doubleday, publisher; Brian Hooker, formerly of 
the Faculty of Vale and Columbia Universities; Dr. 
Frederic Taber Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner 
Sullivan, screen writer and director: James R. Quirk, 
editor of Photoplay Magazine, and Rob Wagner, 
author and motion picture director. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


The whole story of the 
Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship and its search for new 
writers under the direction 
of the men whose names are 
given above is told in this 
96-page book, “The New 
Road to Authorship.” This 
is one of the most helpful 
books ever written for am- 
bitious writers. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy free. f. 
Just mail the coupon. 3 








AUTHOR Sey 


ee 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 40-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif, 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your book, “The New Road to Authorship,” and 
your Bulletin containing details of the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation, which awards 50 Free Scholac- 
ships annually. I am most interested in 
0 Photoplay Writing (Short Story Writing 
Dramatic Criticism 
(] English Composition {[] Business Letter Writing 

















EASY, FASCINATING, 
SPARE TIME WORK 


Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 

of Christmas Greeting Cards and 

Folders. Exclusive esigns, beau- 

tiful sentiments. Made especially 

for handcoloring. Big demand 
for handcolored cards. Easy to do. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

= 25,000 customers who started 

experience, many now mak- 

n $50 to $80 a mo. and more! 

do the same! Complete 

ns enable all to color suc- 


FREE BOOK 
¢- : ains instruc- 
ow to sell. 
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ART SHOP 
Street, N. W. 
n, D.C, 
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Fashions 
(Continued from page 54) 


light shades as well as cinnamon, are worn. 
This last popular color is used in brocades as 
well as lace. 

There is evidenced a tendency in some houses 
—notably Chanel and Lanvin—to replace the 
one-piece frock by a two-piece creation—a 
smock blouse, drawn on over the head, over 
a narrow skirt. Not only does Chanel employ 
this idea for an afternoon gown of black velvet, 
but features a cheviot frock instead of a jacket 
over a tailored cheviot skirt; and these little 
tailored costumes, worn under top-coats for 
greater warmth, are very smart. Exceedingly 
smart also is the cloak of satin—a long or tunic- 
length cloak of black satin trimmed with one, 
two, or three sorts of fur effectively combined. 
These cloaks, and similar ones of corded satin 
or ottoman silk, are worn over simple one- 
piece or tunic frocks of black satin or some 
other fabric, including silver cloth and gold 
brocade. Usually, however, the tunic is made 
of metal fabric, and the brief underskirt 
matches the cloak. 

Accessories are prettier than ever. Beads 
remain popular and are seen in more and more 
variety and color; purses and handbags keep to 
the flat and rectangular shapes with all sorts of 
rich materials and semi-precious stones used 
to make them sumptuous in appearance. 


The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 37) 


“Oh yes,” the Quaker agreed, still smiling. 

“Of course. But there are other matters 
that are common knowledge, I imagine. At 
least, knowledge of them may easily be ob- 
tained. For instance—and this is a point upon 
which I have often been curious, yet oddly 
enough, have never had occasion to satisfy 
my curiosity—how many plants do you allow 
to the acre in Virginia?” 

Again the Quaker hesitated, while he made 
rapid mental calculations. Desperately he 
plunged at last. “Somewhere about three 
thousand, I believe.” 

“Three thousand!” Major Latimer seemed 
slightly surprised. 

“A—as nearly as I can remember,” Neild 
made haste to add. 

“But planting so closely as that, what 
weight of tobacco do you look to get from each 
plante”’ 

““Why—er—the merest trifle less than the 
average.” 

“But what is the average in Virginia?” asked 
Latimer, and almost at once added the ques- 
tion, “A pound?” 

“A pound, yes. A pound.” 

“Ah. I wonder what weight of seed you 
allow to the acre?” 

Neild considered. He was faced by the 
necessity of more desperate calculations and 
found himself hopelessly without any guide. 
“I don’t recall the exact amount, friend,” he 
replied at last. “I leave such details to my 
overseer. Myself, I am more concerned with 
the sale than the actual growth.” 

“Yes, yes,” Latimer persisted, smiling. 
“But you must have some notion of the 
amount—approximately.” 

“Approximately? Well, I should say . 

He took his nether lip between finger and 
thumb, and a frown of thought corrugated his 
brow. In his heart was the desperate hope that 
if he delayed, Latimer might prompt him as 
before. But all Latimer did was to utter an 
inviting, 

“Wesrt 

The wretched man plunged desperately, 
there being nothing else left him. “About five 


) 


| pounds,” he blurted out. 


He found Major Latimer staring at him 
more intently than ever. 

“To the acre? Five pounds to the acre?”’ 

“As nearly as I can recall.” 
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Then Your Feet Wi 
Go Gladly 


HEN you give your feet the pleas- 

ing support of fine leather, and 
the ease of softly yielding soles—when 
you discover that excellent style can 
be combined with foot ease—when 
you have experienced the renewed 
youth that your first Martha Washing- 
ton shoes will bring—then your feet 
will be eager to take you anywhere! 


These are strictly quality shoes— 
finest leathers! Most skillful work- 
manship! They keep their shapeli- 
ness. Styles for dress, street, and 
for household footsteps. Insist on 
seeing the name Martha Washing- 
ton on the sole, or inside the shoe. 







Write for free booklet. 
“For the Sake of 
Happy Feet.”’ 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


aWlartha 
Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 
Materni 


ANE. BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of 
maternity, and after baby 
comes, as well. 

Latest modes, cleverly designed to 
conceal condition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide for ample expansion. 

Beautiful Style Book of Maternity 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Corsets. y/ 
Sent FREE. Write for it today. v 


Cane Bryant 4405: Pe! NewYor' 


I84St.at Fifth Ave. 
PERIES! 
ma << 
Beautify your home by your 
own handiwork with the help of our 
g@? illustrated book containing complete in- 
structions for home sewing your curtains, 
valances, bedspreads. Compiled by leading inte- 


rior decorator (formerly with John Wanamaker). 
Send s50c today for postpaid copy. 


SHELTON SHOPS, 146 East 50th Street, New York City _ 


















































THE NEW ALLEN BOOK OF BEADS 


is a 36-page book, over 500 beads illustrated actual. size, 
Send 10 cents for book and a piece of music, thought to 
be the most beautiful lullaby in the English language. 
We offer a CASH REWARD of $50.00 for the name of 
the composer of this music, with proof, on or before 
Noy. 30, 1924. Order beads for Christmas Gifts now. 
Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 


TE AMAKE MONEY fain now 





manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria. The 
MS only school operating a suceessful Tea 
respondence courses, Send for Booklet G. 

Ware School of Tea Room Management. 52W.39th St.,N.Y.C. 


to start or 
Rao Room in connection. Resident and Cor- 
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Beautiful 


birch 


for our new home, both the trim 
and furniture. Birch is so de- 
lightfully ‘mar-proof’ and ‘dent- 
proof’ where one has children.” 





“Beautiful Birch” stained beams and stand- 


ing trim give a fine effect as shown by 
this vista through four handsome rooms. 
(Birch is equally effective under enamels.) 


Have you written for your copy 
of the Birch Booklet? It comes 
- free, on request. 


“A book for the Library Table.” 
Kindly address 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Ser autiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork’ 











KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
that stand the test of comparison on both quality and 
price. It pays to inspect our samples before ordering. 
WORSTED SILK & WOOL 

Per Oz. 15c Per Oz. 22c 


200 samrizts FREE 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY Germantown Phils. Pa. 
of California STYLE 


Plan Books éoe2K 


“All American Homes” 
50 Two-story—8 to 10 Rooms 
“The New Colonials” 
50 Two-story—5 to 10 Rooms 
“South-West Stucco Homes” 
75 Bungalows and Duplexes - - $1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
6and7 Rms, $1; 3,4.and5 Rms, $1 


hitects, 114 California Bldg., Los Angeles 








- $1 
- $1 















And now the soldier was smiling again, but 
it was a smile very different from his last; a 
smile that the Quaker did not like at all. 

“Tt is extraordinary,” said he, ‘““how methods 
may vary between one province and another. 
Now here in Carolina we can not plant more 
than half the number of plants to the acre that 
you tell me are usually planted in Virginia. 
Our plants yield only halt the weight you tell 
me is yielded by yours. That is remarkable 
enough, but when we come to.this question of 
seed, the difference is more remarkable by far. 
You allow five pounds to the acre, you tell me. 
Do you know what we allow? Of course you 
don’t, or you would not have answered me 
quite so foolishly. We allow half an ounce, my 
tobacco-planting friend. Remarkable, isn’t it?” 
Latimer’s smile was broadening. 
remarkable as that a spy who comes here 
masquerading as a tobacco planter should not 
have taken the precaution to make himself 
master of these details.” 


The Quaker stared at him a moment, then, | 


to his infinite amazement, gave way to laugh- 
ter in which amusement was blended with 
contempt. 

““A spy! Ho, ho, ho! A spy! Verily, friend, 
they who engage in war will for ever be start- 
ing at shadows and perceiving an enemy in 
every bush. A spy! And thou’rt assuming 
that upon no better ground than that I am 
ignorant of some details of tobacco planting. 
Faith, friend, if every man in like case is to 
be deemed a spy, there must be many spies 
hereabouts.” 

“But every man in like case does not pretend 
to be a tobacco planter,’ said Latimer, no 
whit deceived by the other’s easy assurance. 

“To be a tobacco planter does not mean that 
a man must plant tobacco with his own hands, 
but rather one who owns plantations, which is 
my case. I leave the planting, as I have al- 
ready told thee, to my overseer and his men. 
Myself, I am concerned to sell the leaf.” 

Latimer shook his head. ‘It won’t do, my 
friend.” 

The Quaker became serious, slightly an- 
noyed and very dignified. “Have thine own 
way. Because I do not know how much seed 
will go to the acre, it follows that I am a spy. 
Excellent reasoning, friend. But I venture to 
trust it will hardly suffice even for men who are 
besotted by war.” 


MAJOR LATIMER moved back toward the 
window behind him. ‘‘Come here,” he 
said sharply. “I want to have a look at you.” 

The Quaker started. The perpetual as- 
tonishment of his face seemed to increase. 

“Friend, I do not like thy tone. Civility—” 

“Come here. At once!’ Latimer’s voice was 
hard and peremptory. 

Mr. Neild shrugged and spread his hands 
in resignation. Then he shuffled forward, his 
air faintly sullen. 

“Stand there, in the light.” 

Not merely in the light, but in a shaft of the 
afternoon sunlight, did Latimer place him, 
what time he closely scanned that swarthy face 
which impassively submitted to this searching 
examination. It revealed to Latimer at last 
the reason for that odd, surprised look with 
which the Quaker’s face was invested. 

‘Why have you shaved your eyebrows?” 

“JT have no eyebrows, friend.” 

“You had when last I saw you, wherever 
that may have been. I begin to find something 
familiar in your face, Mr. Neild. I wonder 
what you would look like without that beard? 
Take off your neckcloth and open the breast of 
your shirt.” 

“Friend, I must protest against this.” 

“Open the breast of your shirt—unless you 
prefer that I call the guard to do it for you.” 

Again the Quaker shrugged ill-humoredly, 
but finding resistance vain, he slowly obeyed 
with fingers that certainly did not fumble. 

Almost Latimer found himself admiring the 
man, of whose real trade he no longer had a 
single doubt. His nerves were certainly of 
iron. 

“So,” he said, as he surveyed the white 


“Almost as | 





BY DIAMONDS bret 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 


For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling direct by mail to 
customers and dealers alike all over the world_at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond offers 
—direct to you by mail—which clearly demonstrate 
our position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any preset or prospective diamond 


purchaser. 
Fine Blue-White 
Absolutely PERFECT 


DIAMOND RING $135.00 


This beautiful 18k solid white 

gold Ring is exquisitely hand 
earved and pierced with the 
latest style platinum hexagon 

top. The fine blue-white abso- 
tutely perfect diamond is of rare 
brilliancy. Money refunded if this 
ring can be duplicated elsewhere for 


less than $200.00. 35 00 


Our price direct to you..... 



















































































Ladies’ Ladies’ 


Cluster Platinum 
Diamond Diamond 
Ring Ring 
$75.00 $200.00 
Seven fine, full cut Fine, full blue-white 
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breast bared to his view. ‘‘As I thought. 
You have stained your face.” 

“Tt is written that we are to suffer fools 
gladly,” said the Quaker in tones of weary 
resignation. “My breast, being covered, hath 
escaped the sun by which my face and hands 
are burnt.” 

Abruptly, from between the fellow’s fingers, 
Latimer plucked the neckcloth which he had 
removed but was still retaining. He looked at 
it in the light and laughed. 


“Sunburn that comes off on your neckcloth! 


I could tell you of a better dye than walnut- 
juice.” He looked him squarely between the 
eyes again. “Now, Master Spy, shall we put 
an end to this play-acting? Will you tell me 
who you are and what is your real name?” 
And then, even as he asked, he found at last the 
clue he sought in that face he had been studying 
so intently. ‘“Egad!’’ he ejaculated on a note 
of intense surprise. “You need not. I know 
you, Captain Mandeville.” 

The man before him quivered; a spasm 


crossed his face like ripples running over water. | 
Then he was composed again as before. Very 


faintly he smiled. He bowed his head a little. 
“Major Mandeville,’ he corrected. And 


added with a tinge of irony, “‘At your service.’ | | 


After that for a long moment they remained 
staring each at the other, each grave-faced and 


suppressing whatever emotion he may have | 


felt. Then at last Latimer spoke, and what he 
said, all things considered, was odd. 


“T always thought your eyes were blue.j | 
That is one of the things that most deceived | | 


me.” 


“It is one of the things upon which I] 
counted,” said Mandeville easily, as if discuss- 
ing something in which he was not so peri-| 


lously concerned. 


And he stated no more than the fact. Blue} 
eyes are readily associated with the fair com- |} 
plexion and hair that were Mandeville’s; there- | 
fore the possession of dark eyes is of enormous | 


value in such a disguise as he had adopted. 

Latimer moved past him and came forward 
toward the table. Mandeville half turned to 
follow him with his glance. 


“T don’t think,” said the American, ‘that } 


we need prolong this interview.” 


“It means a firing-party?” quoth Mande- | 


ville in the same cool tone of detachment. 
“What else? You know the forfeit in the 
game you play.” He reached for a handbell as 
he spoke. 
Sharply came Mandeville’s voice to check 


? 


the intention. “I would not ring that bell if I 


were you.” 
Latimer rang nevertheless. 


MANDEVILLE shrugged. 
that my arrest must be followed by that 
of your father-in-law?” 
“What then?” 
“Consider well all that may follow upon 
that. 


The door opened and Middleton appeared. 


“Call the guard,” said Latimer shortly. 

Middleton went out again, leaving the door 
wide. 

“You fool!’ With passionate vehemence 
Mandeville hissed out the word. 
your wife?” 

“My wi—” 

Latimer’s jaw dropped. His eyes dilated 
as they stared at his prisoner. 

“My wife knew? Knew that you are not the 
Quaker you pretended to be?” 


But it was less a question than an exclama- | 
| tion of bitter conviction. In a flash, at the | 
mere mention of Myrtle by Mandeville, he | 
had seen the terrible truth, and swift on the 


heels of that came an array of memories | 
marshalled out of the past to fill him with 
horror and dismay. It did not need the shrug 
and quiet smile that were Mandeville’s only 
answer, to make him perceive how fatuous had 
been his momentary assumption that Myrtle 
had been as deceived in Jonathan Neild as at 
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Came firm steps outside, a word of command, 
and the ring of musket butts that are grounded. 
Middleton reappeared. 

“The guard, sir.” 

Latimer commanded himself. ‘Let it wait,” 
he said. ‘Until I ring again.” 

Middleton went out. And this time, assum- 
ing naturally that the examination was not yet 
over, he closed the door. 

And now, white-faced, almost vicious, 
Latimer turned upon the sardonically smiling 
Mandeville. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “perhaps you will make 
yourself quite plain, so that there may be 
no misunderstanding. What do you imply 
against my wife?” 

“But is it really necessary to ask? Does 
not your own wit tell you? I think it must, or 
you would not have changed your mind about 
the guard.” 

“Nevertheless, sir, I am concerned to hear 
from you the precise danger which would 
threaten her, when you and Sir Andrew Carey 
come before a court-martial?” 

Mandeville’s hand dropped to his pocket. 
Instantly Latimer covered him with a pistol 
which he snatched from his own breast. 

“Put up that hand at once!” 

Mangeville laughed. “It is only my snuff- 
box,” said he, producing it and tapping it com- 
posedly. “TI need a sedative. My nerves have 
been jarred a little.” He raised the lid, and 
holding a pinch of tobacco between finger 
and thumb, he resumed: “Reassure yourself. 
I have no weapons about me such as would 
justify you in pistolling me in self-defense.” 
He applied the snuff to his nostrils. There- 
after, having pocketed the box, and as he was 
dusting the fragments of tobacco from his 
finger, he added with a smile, “It would be 
a convenient way of disposing of me, I 
know.” 

“Mandeville, you will answer my question— 
or—by God!—you’ll find yourself against that 
garden wall inside the next ten minutes with a 
firing-party before you. I'll shoot you out of 
hand and take the risk of it.” 


“RISK is hardly the word. Certainly, my 

friend. Certainly. The Governor would 
have something to say to you. He would desire to 
know the reason. An awkward man, Rutledge. 
He would probe for the reason. And where do 
you think he would probe for it? He would 
have Andrew Carey haled before him, and 
precisely that would happen which must 
happen if you persist in sending me before a 
court-martial. Besides, even if he did not, be 
sure that all my measures are taken. You do 
not imagine that I came here in answer to your 
summons, whose probable object I could not 
possibly misunderstand, without making due 
provision for the worst. I am too old a soldier, 
my dear Latimer, not to make quite sure, 
before going into action, that my lines of 
retreat are clear. You should remember that. 
In the old days I gave you credit for some wit. 
Your present attitude hardly appears to justify 
But perhaps you are unduly agitated. 
Let me exhort you to be calm, and calmly to 
consider whither you are driving.” 

Latimer made the effort, not because he 
was thus tauntingly invited, but because he 
realized the need to keep his temper that his 
wits should remain unimpaired. He pocketed 
the pistol and sat down again at the table. 
By an effort he spoke calmly. 

“When my wife was here with you just now, 
she knew who you were?” 

“But of course! She has known it for three 
months, ever since we first met in Tradd 
Street, when you were away at Purysburg with 
General Moultrie. Any inquiry must bring 
that fact to light. Andrew Carey will see to 
that.” 

“You tell me that Andrew Carey desires 
the ruin of his own daughter?” lLatimer’s tone 
was, properly, incredulous. 

“fe desires your ruin, Latimer, and to en- 
compass it he will not hesitate to destroy his 
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daughter. With her, you, yourself, become of 
necessity involved. You must perceive that.” 

Latimer had not perceived it. He did not 
perceive it now, nor was he concerned to per- 
ceive it. There was something far more 
horrible here to rivet his attention. While he 
pondered it, Mandeville continued. 

“She has been regularly coming and going 
between Moultrie’s headquarters here and her 
father’s house. Her father will swear what it 
will require no oaths to establish: that she has 
brought information which has been passed on 
to the British.” 

“That, at least, is a lie!” 

“Ts it?” Mandeville 
matter is not worth argument. False or true, 
it will be very readily believed. It will be the 
preconception of the court even before there is 
Carey’s evidence to support it.” 


shrugged. ‘The 


ND miserably Latimer realized the truth of 
this, remembering the offensive recommen- 
dation he had received from Rutledge to forbid 
his wife’s visits to Tradd Street, a recommenda- 
tion which he had indignantly disregarded. 

Calmly Mandeville resumed: “If her father 
swears that, as swear it he will, it follows that 
such information as she has conveyed can have 
been obtained only from yourself. Where will 
you stand then, Latimer?” 

“Bah! I don’t care!’ Latimer was obviously 
in torment. 

“For yourself, perhaps not. But there is 
Myrtle. Do you think JI care for myself? Do 
you think it is to save my own life that I am 
troubling to caution your It is because if Iam 
brought to trial, so inevitably will Myrtle be; 
and because whatever my fate, she will be made 
to share it. Whether you are involved or not, 
I care not a farthing rush-light.” 

Latimer leaned his elbows heavily upon the 
table and took his head in his hands. His face 
seemed to have aged in the last few minutes. 
The youth had all gone out of it. It was 
drawn and haggard. 

Mandeville looked at him from under 
lowered eyelids, and again went on, speaking 
slowly now. ‘I wonder whether you have ever 
gauged the depth and ferocity of Carey’s hate 
for the wrong you did him—the intolerable 
wrong of balking him in his revenge by 
legitimate means. You bound him hard, when 
you withheld your shot that night at Brewton’s 
ball. Do you conceive how he has writhed in 
those bonds? How his hate has grown and 
grown by contemplation of his incapacity to 
call you out and deal with you as one man with 
another? To reach you, he suffered himself to 
be reconciled with Myrtle. A cruel comedy. 
He regards her with a detestation only a 
degree less than that with which he visits you. 
In his eyes, she is an ingrate, an unnatural 
child who has turned against her parent, joined 
his worst enemy. Call it mad, if you will. On 
my soul I believe he is mad where you are con- 
cerned. But do not, for Myrtle’s sake, make 
light of the power for evil that lies in that mad- 
ness of hate by which he is afflicted.” 

He ceased at last. Still Latimer did not 
move. Still he sat there gray-faced, staring 
straight before him. There was a long pause, 
during which Mandeville composedly buttoned 
his shirt and resumed his neckcloth before a 
mirror on the overmantel. 

“Well?” he asked at last. “What are you 
going to do? You can not without danger long 
delay your decision.” 

Latimer was as one who awakens. He stirred 
and rose. “I can not let you go. I would not 
if I could. My duty there is clear. I can not 
shield myself at the expense of my country.” 

“As to that,” said Mandeville, “you need 
have no apprehension that any action of yours 
now can avert what must be. Tomorrow, or 


| the next day at latest, Prevost will enter 


Charles Town. Here I am, his agent, but not 
his message-bearer. I have several of those. 


| One of them, as you told me, and as I already 


know, you caught this morning. But there 
are others whom you did not catch, nor will. 


Hou S keeping 
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salads are not complete without them. They are bright 
‘red, rich, nut-flavored, unpeeled, yet tender—crisp— 
melting—juicy. f 
Over a thousand leading hotels serve them. Ask that 
your salad be served in Roseapple cups; call for them 
at your fancy grocer’s or send $1.00 to cover full 
prepaid cost of 2 tins containing eight Roseapples each, 
in special introductory package, and free book of 
unusual salads prepared by Mrs. Betty Lyles Wilson. 
If you are a lover of salads and dainty garnishes, send 
today. Address 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY 
500 Rose Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 
If not delighted your money will be refunded upon request. 








FOR 
POSITIONS 
PAYING 


MIU 
LKY 


80,000 openings this year—many 
for women  exclusively—thousands 
more in restaurants, tea rooms, 
clubs and cafeterias. Good living— 
fine surroundings—rapid advance- 
ment. We train you and help you 
get position. Write for Free Book- 
let H-155. 


STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Others who will convey any information of 
importance up to the last moment. Charles 
Town is doomed, sir. Whatever you may do 
by me can not affect that.” 

“Tt may be. But—and I thank God for’t— 
I have my orders, and they are to detain you 
in any case.” 

“Detain me all you please. But if you have 
any regard for Myrtle, to say nothing of your- 
self, you will do no more than that.” 

“T must think.” It was almost a groan. 
Then, controlling himself, he announced his 
decision. “Meanwhile you shall be detained as 
T am bidden.” 

No gleam of triumph in his eyes revealed 
Mandeville’s relief. But he checked Latimer 
as he was about to ring again. 








““A moment, please! May I send two lines 
to my lodging to announce that I shall not be 
returning just yet, and to avert what 
must happen if they have no news?” 

Latimer frowned, clearly hesitating. 

“Consider,” said Mandeville, “how natural 
would be the request in the case of my simple 
detention upon suspicion, and how natural 
must be your acquiescence.”’ He paused, and 
as Latimer still did not answer him, he added, 
“Unless you can do that, you may as well 
denounce me out of hand, for Carey will act as 
was concerted between us in the event of my 
not returning.” 

A magment, still, Latimer stood undecided. 
“Very well,” he said at last, conquered by his 
dread and by something else vaguely stirring 
in his mind. ‘There is what you need for 
writing.” 

Mandeville sat down and rapidly scrawled 
some lines on a sheet of paper. As he was 
folding it, Latimer held out a hand across the 
table. 

“Let me see it.” 

The spy looked. up in surprise. 
rendered the sheet. 


Then sur- 
He had written: 


“T am detained on business, and I may not 
return tonight. 
JonaTHAN NEILD.” 


“This is a code, of course?” 

“Of course,” said Mandeville. 
my position, but allays alarms.” 

“Very well,” Latimer folded the sheet. 
“Superscribe it.” 

When that was done, he pocketed it. “It 
shall be delivered before nightfall, whatever 
may happen to you.” 

“What!” Mandeville bounded to his feet. 
“You are breaking faith!” 

“No. But I must consider my course. I 
must have time to think.” He rang the bell 
abruptly. 

Mandeville drew a deep breath. He even 
smiled a little. ‘You have tricked me,” he 
complained, but without bitterness. 

“Perhaps not,” Latimer replied. ‘At best 
I may have obtained a respite. You shall be 
informed.” 

To Middleton who came in: 
prisoner,” he said. 
further inquiry.” 

“Come, sir. By the right. March!” 

Mandeville was the Quaker Neild once more, 
shuffling a little in his steps and speaking 
through his nose. 

“Nay, friend, nay! I know naught of thy 
military orders.” 

But he went out, and Latimer was left alone 
with his distracting thoughts. — 


“Tt explains 


“Remove the 
“He is detained pending 


CHAPTER XI 


[ITTLE imagination is necessary to follow 

the Via Crucis by which the mind of Harry 
Latimer now journeyed to the Calvary of all 
that he held dearest in this life. 

Forgotten by him in that hour of agony was 
the war upon which he was engaged; forgotten 
the enemy almost at their very gates and the 
imminence of the peril by which Charles Town 
was threatened. In his own past, as he went 
over it in anguished review, he found that 
which blotted the present from his mind, 
making it a thing of no account. 





Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TiQ YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on allorders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 


CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it fr-m the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on ‘your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 





With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- of 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, * 
so you can choose just what you # 
will enjoy most. Send the cou- a Frank E. 


pon for it now. Davis Fish Co., 





FRANK E. DAVIS 4 181 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
FISH CO., 
Please send me your 
181 Central Wharf, latest Fish Price List 
Gloucester, 
oe Name. a 
oo Street. 
Ae Cie State. 





Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless cooker con- 
struction and its cost is less than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 
Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. #7: 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 
Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 
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8 BEATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 
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Start a money-making. candy business 


MAKE 


in a shop or your own home. Cor- 
IRIDOR respondence or residence courses. Book- 
let A-2 on request. Dorit K. Wer 


CANDIES 
IRIDOR SCHOOL 


In using advertisements see page 6 193 


gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


For Professional Candy Making 
17 West 49th St., New York 








“No man wrote this book’ 


““Here’s how I know: 

“The Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book (new edition) is full of just 
the sort of things one house- 
keeper tells another. New rec- 
ipes for using leftover bits of 
meat and fish in tempting en- 
trées. Desserts that the children 
may eat to their heart’s content. 
Little hints on how to make 
sauces smoother and pies juicier. 

“And full directions for making 
more than thirty delicious dishes. 

“No man would have thought 
of including the three short 
articles on feeding children and 
convalescents and on planning 
the family diet. They can be 
read through in ten minutes, and 
they offer real, usable informa- 
tion.” 

Maybe tapioca casserole stew 
will prove to be your family’s 
favorite. Or it might be baked 
cheese tapioca. As soon as you 
read the recipes, you’ll want to 
try every one. 

Tapioca is so good—and so 
good for you! 
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In hearty entrées or in deés- 
serts, tapioca furnishes twice as 
much energy-producing material 


as fresh eggs—and more than 


four times as much as potatoes! 


To make sure of the best re- 
sults, be sure to get Minute 
‘Tapioca. 


Here’s the reason 


Minute Tapioca is superior to ordinary 
tapioca im three important ways: First, it 
requires no soaking. Second, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. ‘These two advantages 
are the result of special scientific treat- 
ment at the factory. 

Third, Minute Tapioca is prepared by 
an exclusive process in a modern Ameri- 
can factory—as clean as your own kitchen. 


Accept this special offer 


The new edition of the Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book is full of practical recipes. 
Suggestions on “Planning the Family 
Diet,” “Good Foods for Children,” and 
the fascinating “Story of Minute Tap- 
loca” make the new Cook Book even 
more interesting and valuable. Send for 
your copy. It is free. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent, if you will enclose two 
cents in stamps. 

Mail the coupon below—now. 


[SESE MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
j | Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
TVA N @ BU ROBIN: (Sele, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Minute Tapioca Company, 
311 Van Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 
(Check one or both of the following squares) 
ler] Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


C] Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 


enclose two cents in stamps. 
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The Carolinian 


Seated there alone in that partly dismantled 
library, after Mandeville had been removed, 
he went back to the beginnings of his married 
life, and to the quarrels that had poisoned it 
until on that day when the battle of Fort 
Sullivan was fought, he had deliberately sought 
euthanasia in death. Again he heard Myrtle 
denouncing their marriage. 

“JT wish I had not married you. I would give 
ten years of my life to undo that!” 

And he remembered her tacit admission that 
she had married him only to induce him to 
depart from Charles Town; that she had 
married him out of pity, to quiet her conscience ~~ 
which told her that it was because of her, and — 
of what he had discovered between her and 
Mandeville, that he was so  obstinately 
determined to remain in Charles Town even 
though he should hang for it. 

Back beyond that his thoughts ran on, to 
that day at Fairgrove when with his own eyes 
he had beheld evidence which only a fool could — 
subsequently have been brought to disregard. 

Oh, it was all plain. His entire married life 
had been a miserable lie; her love had been a 
shameful make-believe; their child . . . Oh, 
God! Their child, born in a wedlock that was a 
mockery of ‘all that wedlock should be. Again 
he leaned his elbows on the table and took his — 
head in his hands, closing the eyes of the flesh 
so that the eyes of the soul might review again 
this fool’s paradise which he had so com- 
placently inhabited. 


qt WAS Mandeville whom she had loved. 

Himself she had married for the reasons he 

had reviewed already, and further, perhaps, not 
only to save himself but to save Mandeville, 
too. For he remembered now how -he had 
pointed out to her in what peril must Mande- 
ville and Lord William stand if they dared, 
indeed, to attempt to hang him. Either that 
or else her impulse of pity for himself had been | 
the only spur. And this impulse had after- 
ward been repented, as must be all impulses — 
that are to involve in their consequence the 
whole course of subsequent existence. That 
repentance she had expressed more than once, — 
and in terms so unmistakable that again he was — 
a fool to have allowed them to be thrust aside 
by fresh lying protestations of affection made 
at a time when he was almost on the point of 
death. 

It was Mandeville whom she had loved ~ 
throughout. He should not have needed the 
bitter proofs that lay now before him. Her 
reconciliation with her father had taken place 
at a time when Mandeville was in Charles — 
Town. What did that prove but a continuous 
correspondence between them? The story of 
her father’s illness was but another lie where- 
with to dupe him. And while Mandeyille had 
been there in disguise, she had been meeting 
him daily at her father’s; meeting a man who 
was her husband’s enemy. And was meeting 
him the whole extent of her treachery? Might — 
it not be true, as Mandeville had more than 
hinted, that she had conveyed to him informa- _ 
tion gleaned here at Moultrie’s headquarters? — 
If she was false in one thing, why should she _ 
not be false in the other? Indeed, of the two, 
considering the faith in which she had been 
reared, betrayal of the Colonial cause was a — 
light offense compared with her betrayal of : 
the fond fool of a husband who trusted her so 
completely. ~ 

Did he lack proof of this? Was there not her 
own admission to Moultrie that she had met _ 
Neild at her father’s, an admission made—as a 
he now perceived—because denial would have _ 
been fraught with danger. And was it possible, — 
was it for a single moment to be supposed—as _ 
for a moment in his blind faith he had sup-— ia 
posed—that she should have been deceived by 
Mandeville’s identity? Why, even assuming _ 
that Mandeville and her infernal father had — 
been in league to lay a trap for him through her, — 
would they not have begun by disclosing 
Neild’s true identity? So that one way or the 
other, she must have known. Yet knowing i 
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The Carolinian 


she continued to visit Mandeville at her 
father’s house. Had she been honest, she 
would have denounced him at once to the 
Governor; or if merely some old tenderness 
remained, at least she would have told her hus- 
band.the truth on his return to Charles Town. 
Instead she had lied by her silence, and once 
indeed by her speech when Moultrie questioned 
her. For what but a lie was the answer she had 
made? And that very day, an hour ago, when 
he had found them together in this room, she 
had lied to him again by her attitude and her 
‘very words when he had questioned her. She 
had proved herself then to be Mandeville’s 
accomplice. Would she be his accomplice in 
such work as he was engaged upon, work that 
threatened Harry’s life and honor as it threat- 
ened the lives and fortunes of all in Charles 
Town, unless at the same time she were some- 
thing more? 

The evidence was complete, and the truth 
that-leaped from it, stark and inexorable, 
filled him with a shuddering horror. 


STILL seated there as the daylight was fading, 

Myrtle found him when she came wondering 
in quest of him. 

“Harry!” 

He sprang up abruptly at the sound of her 
voice, startled, like a man who has been sud- 
denly awakened. Corrosive reproaches and 
recriminations were surging to his lips. But 
they remained unuttered. In _ that little 
moment in which she approached him across 
the room, he took his decision to employ guile, 
to question craftily, to discover at all costs the 
truth, the whole truth. The truth! He heard 
a devil laughing in his soul. The truth! Had 
he not fed himself to a surfeit in the past hour 
upon the vile, nauseating truth? Not, then, 
to test these abominable irresistible con- 
victions, which required no further test, but to 
plumb the depths of her infamy and turpitude, 
would he question her. 

“Harry, what are you doing here? It is 
almost dark.” There was a straining note of 
anxiety im her sweet voice, the voice that he 
had loved best in all the world. He guessed the 
source of her uneasiness. 

He yawned and stretched himself. “I—I 
must have fallen asleep,”’ he explained drowsily 
through his yawn. 

He caught the sound of the deep breath of 
relief she drew, and knew how she would be 
arguing. If he had been able to fall asleep 
after his interview with Mr. Neild, it must 
follow that nothing had transpired to disturb 
his peace of mind. 

“My poor Harry!’ Her voice was a caress 
of tenderness and concern. “I know how 
weary you must be. I am glad that you slept 
a little.” 

“Yes,” he muttered. “Yes. If that cursed 
Quaker hadn’t been brought in this afternoon, 
I might have had a little rest. God knows I 
need it.” 

“What have you done with him? With Mr. 
Neild?” 

She spoke evenly, almost casually, and in his 
heart he damned her for a traitress. 

“Detained him,’ he answered shortly. 

“Detained him?” Her voice was casual no 
longer. It was startled. “Detained him? 
Why?” 

“Rutledge’s orders. That is all.” 

- “But what is there against him?” 

“Nothing that I could be certain of. But 
Rutledge desired him to be kept in custody for 
the present, until our troubles here are over, 
on the off-chance of his being a spy. Rutledge 
will take no risks of having information sent to 
the enemy.” | 

He sat down again. Myrtle remained stand- 
ing, leaning rather heavily upon the table. 

“Unsupported,” he thought, “her trembling 
would betray her.” 

“But ...do you... do you think 
he’s a spy?” 

He laughed easily. ““Why, I vow your voice 
shook then. No, no. The fellow’s papers are 












































Helps to make the home beautiful 





In small houses or apart- 
ments where floor space is 
limited, the short model 
Davenport Bed may beused 


\YV 


“The Homein Good 
Taste’? is the title of a 
booklet showing a large 
variety TES i 
It will be mailed for the 
asking ifyou will, at the 
same time, give the name 
of your furniture store. 
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Think of a Davenport Bed as something more than 
a mere utility. It zs a utility; it supplies, in an 
emergency,a good bed, comfortable and hospitable. 


But it is more than that; and this ‘“‘more’”’ is some- 
thing to which we are giving more attention. 


Davenport Beds are beautiful, and artistic, and 
serviceable. They are attractive additions to the 
furnishing of homes. The utility is an additional 
feature in a very handsome piece of modern living 
room furniture. 


You might use it for a long time only as a com- 
fortable, easy place to sit; when you do need an 
extra bed, there it is, ready in a few minutes. 


The bed-springs are wholly separate from those 
you sit on by day; the use by day doesn’t affect its 
comfort as a bed. 


Your furniture store has Davenport Beds in num- 
erous styles; ask to see them. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 


1132 Standard Oil Building—Chic go 














CGhe Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


Tn using advertisements see page 6 
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For “Better Bathrooms” 


The Home Lovers’ Booklet describes 
Platter Cabinet features—first aid com- 
partment, porceliron extension dressing 
table—toilet goods section, locked up 
medicine section, removable wire ham- 
per, Manicure drawer, shaving box, 
linen drawer, secret sliding compart- 
ment, long mirror, vanity box, etc. A 
“Platter” equips any room as a beauty 
parlor, emergency hospital and home 
drug store. See furniture or plumbing 
dealer. 


Dealers’ Booklet also catalogs low 
priced small space models, gives mer- 
chandising plans. 


Architects’ specifications for building 
into bathroom, bedroom, or hall. 


THE PLATTER CABINET CO. 


North Vernon, Indiana 
PLATTER UNIVERSAL CABINETS 


Mark (x) your book 
Sent without obliga- 
tion. 








Architects’ Book isl 
Dealers’ Booklet fel 
Business Execu- 
tives’ oO 
Home Lovers’ Book [J 








The Carolinian 


| in order, and he seems to be what he pretends. 
We shall have to keep him until his being 
at large can no longer matter in any event. 
That is all” And yet << ..” 
“Ves?” she asked. 4 
He did not answer, but sat as one thinking 
deeply. 
| “And yet—what?” she demanded. 


| E FEIGNED to rouse himself, and looked 
at her. In the dim light her face was in- 
distinct. . 

“T can not quite escape the conviction that 
the fellow is not what he pretends, however 
much appearances may be in his favor. D’ye 
know, Myrtle, there’s something oddly 
familiar about him. Something that eludes me. 
But I shall find it yet, I hope. He reminds me 
of some one. But so vaguely that I can not 
think of who it is. Tell me, did you notice 
anything of the kind?” 

“TI? No.” She was emphatic. “No.” 

“And yet you must have seen a good deal of 
him, and talked with him often.” 

“T?” she cried again, and this time it was 
almost as if she were about to deny it. 

“Why, of course,” he answered. “At your 
father’s.” “inl 

“Yes. I have seen him there once or twice.” 

“And you’ve talked with him, of course.” 

“Not . . . not very much.” 

“No? Well, at least, you were in here with 
him this afternoon for a quarter of an hour or 
more before I arrived. You must have been 
talking to him then, observing him.” 

“Yes, of course.” Her voice was becoming 
strained and unnatural. She could no longer 
command it as she would. 

“And in all that time you observed nothing 
in the man that reminded you of any one else?” 

She uttered a nervous laugh. “Why, no. It 
is some fancy of yours, Harry. It must be.” 

“Ah well!” He sighed and rose. “Perhaps it 
is.” And very casually, almost as if rallying her, 
he asked, ‘But what on earth did you find to 
talk about with sucha dullard in all that time?” 

“T?”’ she paused perceptibly, then abruptly 
answered, ‘‘Oh, I forget.” 

“Forget?” He manifested astonishment. 
“Oh, come, Myrtle. You must have had some 
reason for seeking him when Middleton told 
you he was here. What was it?” 

“Why—why are you questioning me like 
this?” 

“But . He paused, a man amazed by 
her sudden demand. “Is there anything sur- 
prising in my questions?” 

“No, no. But . Well, if you must 
know, I wanted news of my father.” 

“But you saw your father only yesterday.” 

“Yes, but when Mr. Middleton told me Mr. 
Neild was here, I imagined that he came with 
some message for me from my father. I didn’t 
know that you had sent for him.” 

“Oh, Isee. And then, of course, you would 
be staying to discuss with him the matter of this 
summons?” 

“Of course. He thought it strange, and 
wondered why you should want him.” 

“And after that? You see, my dear, I am 
anxious to see if anything that passed between 
you might give us a clue to go upon. Try to 
remember what you talked about.” 

She made a pretence of trying, then im- 
patiently, almost irritably, burst out: “Oh, I 
can’t. It was all so . so trivial. He 
talked of tobacco. It is his only subject. He’s 
a tobacco planter.” 

“You’re sure of that? 
planter?” 

“Well, isn’t he?” 

“That is what he represents himself. But I 

have my doubts. You know nothing of him 
| beyond that?” 
“What should I know?” Her petulance 
| became more marked. “Don’t be ridiculous, 
Harry. Icame to fetch you to supper. General 
Moultrie is waiting.” 
| “Forgive me, my 
harassed.” 
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Complete Sets of 
Shears and Scissors 
in Leather Cases. _ 


Wiss Scissors with gold 
plated handles can, be - 
had in genuine leather - - 
_cases,or in attractive but 
inexpensive paper gift 


boxes. here are 15 





different gift sets, $1.75 | 
to 


$10. 


Sharp Scissors 
That Last a 
Lifetime 


You should have 
apair of the famous _ 
Wiss Shears and 
Scissors for every 
personal and house- 
hold use. 


They stay sharp, and give faith- 
ful service for many years. 


The dainty and convenient Wiss ~ 
Gift Sets contain handy assortments of 
Wiss Shears and Scissors for all pur- 
poses. Get them at the Cutlery Counter. 


It pays to buy by name, for even an 
expert finds it difficult to judge scissors 
merely by looking at them. Write for 


WISS scissor 


ewark NJ. Since 1848 























Victor 
COLLAPSIBLE 
Self Filling 
FOUNTAIN PEN a 
#/ Beautiful and useful 

For Men or Women 
Short when closed. Full 
size in operation. Write 
for descriptive catalog 
U. S. Victor Fountain Pen Co. 

109 Lafayette Street 
New York City 














Safe 
~ Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 





Brighten your kitchen— on 
Lighten your work with 

A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP — 
Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship» 


w 
x 43 or 


nearest suitable stock size, curriage cole bn . 


freight or express, plasms speci 
proce melee for tops larger than 
6 x 47, 


The Enamel Products Con 
550 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, GO. | 


Drop into poe 
over old table top * 
like this 





Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 






With Disappeari 
Glass Doors 





17 GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
' Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
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They went into the dining-room together, 
she with terror, he with hatred in his heart. He 
had given her a chance to speak, to confess, 
and she had fenced with him and put him off 
with answers every word of which was a lie in 
its suppression of the truth. And this was the 
woman he had taken to his heart; this was his 
wife, the mother of his boy! This perfidious 
liar! It but remained to consider what course 
he must pursue. 

During supper he mentioned este to 
Moultrie that the Quaker had been, and that 
his papers were in order, but that in accordance 
with Rutledge’s instructions he was having him 
detained. 

Moultrie laughed. He regarded the Quaker’s 
plight as comical, and Rutledge’s fears as more 
comical still. 

Myrtle, whom Harry was covertly watching, 
was deathly pale and haggard and did no more 
than make a pretence of eating. But he was to 
startle her yet more. 

Abruptly, toward the close of the meal and 
making his voice as casual as he could, he asked 
a question that flung her into panic. 

“Myrtle, do you happen to know what has 
become of your.cousin, Robert Mandeville?” 

Her knife clattered to her plate. Terror 
looked at him out of her eyes, under which he 
saw the shadows deepen as he watched her. 


“Why why do you ask?” Her voice 
came hard and rasping. 
He raised his eyebrows. “But .. .”’ He 


seemed perplexed. “Now what is there extra- 
ordinary in the question that it should startle 
you like this?” 


She attempted to smile. But the attempt 


was pitiful. “It it is that I am 
not very well,” she said weakly. “I am easily 
startled. My my ears,” she added on 


a sudden inspiration, “keep straining for the 
ns.” 

“Poor child, poor child!’ Moultrie murmured 
sympathetically. 

“T know, dear, know.” Nothing could have 
been more soothing than her husband’s voice. 
“T asked the question because Mandeville has 
been oddly in’ my thoughts this evening. 
Heaven knows why.- I’m not given to thinking 
about him. You ‘know nothing of him, I 


” 


suppose?” 
She shook her head. ‘‘Nothing,” she said. 
Moultrie, thrusting back his chair and 


rising, put an end to the matter. But it was 
ended already, for Latimer had no intention of 
driving her into further falsehoods: 

“Come along, Harry,” the General urged 
him, ‘‘there’s work: to do. I had a message 
from Rutledge a half- hour since. He’s in the 
lines.” 

Lest he should arouse her suspicions, Harry 
went to kiss his wife. She rose and clung to 
him a moment. He patted her shoulder 
encouragingly, assured her that they would 
not be long away, that there was no danger of 
an attack that night, and followed Moultrie, 
who had already departed. As he reached the 
door, her voice, rather strident in its sudden- 
ness, arrested him: 

“Harry!” 

He turned. She was standing, leaning 
against the table and looking straight before 
her and away from him. She was obviously a 
prey to some inward struggle. 

Sel Phe FE . want to .’ She broke 
off. There was a pause. Then she resumed. 
“T want you to take care of yourself. T shall 
not get to bed until you return.’ 

But he knew that this was not what she had 
desired to say, and he went out with the 
assurance that for one moment she had 
attempted to draw back from the morass of 
falsehood into which she was sinking. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE whole of that night was spent by 
Latimer in the lines, where the men stood 
to arms in the lurid light of an array of flaring 


tar barrels which partially dispelled the dark- | 


ness and provided in some small measure 
against surprise. 
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Early in the evening there had: been some 
heavy firing which had startled the town, con- 


| veying the impression that an assault was 


being attempted. It resulted from an unfor- 
tunate incident, which had, however, the 


| immediate effect of delimiting the too vague 


powers of Governor Rutledge. Hitherto the 
Governor had claimed to himself the control 
and command of the militia which he had 


| brought in with him from Orangeburg. Dis- 


covering that night a breach in the abatis, he 


| had ordered up a body of these men under 


Major Huger to repair it. Their movements 
before the lines had alarmed those: who 
guarded them, and whose orders from the 


General to fire upon any persons approaching |. 


the fortification in the darkness were quite 
explicit. Imagining that they had to do with 
a party of the enemy, afew hopping shots were 
loosed at the moving figures, which, being 
taken by the entrenched men as a signal, a 
rapid fire of musketry and even of some cannon 
ran swiftly along the lines to rake the open 
ground beyond. ; 


THE excitement was soon allayed, but in the 

meantime, Major Huger and twelve of his 
men had been killed, and the result was a sharp 
encounter between Moultrie and Rutledge, in 
which the former demanded that an end should 
be made to this dual control of the military 
forces in which, if continued, would end in 
ruining them. Rutledge, dismayed by the 
event, gave way more promptly than was his 
custom in disputes. 

Another result of the unfortunate death of 
the gallant and widely-esteemed Benjamin 
Huger was that Tom Izard, who was more or 
less at a loose end and yet anxious for employ- 
ment during his enforced sojourn in Charles 
Town at such a time, was placed in command 
of a company of militia. 

It would be toward three o’clock in the 
morning when, as Moultrie and Latimer were 
riding along toward the Town Gate from an 
inspection of the fortifications to the south 
which the sappers were still actively laboring 
to strengthen, they were challenged out of the 
gloom. As they drew rein, an officer rode 
forward to inform the General that his excel- 
lency desired to consult with him at once. 

They found Rutledge with a half-dozen 
officers, of whom Christopher Gadsden, and at 
least three others, were also privy councillors. 
The Governor was seated on a pile of rubble by 
the gate, the officers standing about him, and the 
group was lighted by the ruddy blaze of a tar 
barrel. Half-assimilated by the darkness in 
the background, on the very fringe of the wide 
wheel of light, their waiting horses were being 
held for them. 

Moultrie and Latimer dismounted, and 
leaving their horses in the charge of a militia- 
man, they advanced toward that gathering, 
which had all the air of a council of war. 

A negro was serving out Antigua rum from 
a jar which had been fetched from Gadsden’s 
house. The newcomers were given each a cup, 
which was very welcome to them both, for at 
this hour before the dawn there was a chilling 
sharpness in the air. Moultrie took further 
advantage of the respite to fill and light him- 
self a pipe. 

Then, when the negro had departed to carry 
the jar to the officers on the abatis with 
General Gadsden’s compliments, Rutledge 
broached the matter upon which these men had 
been summoned. 

He was seated on the rubble in an attitude of 
some dejection, his elbow on his knee, his chin 
in his palm, and his face revealed by the ruddy 
light looked more grim and careworn than ever. 

“Information has reached me that Prevost 
has made all preparations to bring over the main 
body of his army as soon as it is daylight. The 

sritish number between seven and eight thou- 
sand men, which is more by at least a thousand 


| than I had hitherto supposed. ‘They are well- 


equipped, well-armed, in good order and 
strongly supported by artillery. At what 
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number do.you put our own strength, General 
Moultrie?” 

“Somewhere in the neighborhood of three 
thousand,” Moultrie answered him. 

Rutledge sighed wearily. ‘Too generous an 
estimate by a thousand, I fear.” 

This, however, Moultrie would not admit. 
He went into details to prove the Governor 
wrong, and partially succeeded. 

“Even so,” Rutledge rejoined at length, “we 
are far from being in sufficient strength to 
withstand the formidable army arrayed 
against us.” 

Moultrie laughed. ‘We never have been, 
even in the opinion of men of wider military 
experience than your excellency’s. General 
Lee spoke just. so to me when I commanded 
the fort on Sullivan’s Island. His only pre- 
occupation was that I should have a sound 
bridge for retreat. I trust your excellency will 
not push the parallel so far as that.” 

The grim humor of his words drew a ready 
laugh from some of the others whom previously 


Rutledge had been infecting with his gloom.: 


It was characteristic of Moultrie, with his easy 
ways and his indifference to danger, obstinately 
to refuse to estimate strength by numbers 
only. He was not merely brave in himself, but 
he inspired bravery in others. 

“T have to remember, sirs,” Rutledge 
answered in his cold, formal voice, “that should 
the British force the lines there will be great 
loss ef life and great suffering in the town 
itself.” 

Gadsden interposed almost irritably. He 
was the same downright extremist in military 
matters that he had always been in politics. 
“That is not the thing to remember at such a 
time as this, Rutledge.” 

“Not for you, perhaps, who are soldiers and 
have plain soldierly duties to perform. But 
certainly for me, who am responsible for the 
welfare of those over whom I am placed to 
govern. You know what are the horrors that 
attend the storming of a town. Will you expose 
Charles Town to that? Dare you do it, know- 
ing the weakness of our defences?” 

Moultrie took the pipe from between his 
teeth. “By God!” he cried out. “You are not 
proposing that we should surrender before 
even a blow has been struck?” 

“JT am not in a position to make proposals of 
any kind until I know what terms the British 
might be disposed to offer.” 


E WAS interrupted almost angrily. Sev- 

eral of them spoke at once, sharply and 
excitedly. Moultrie best expressed their gen- 
eral amazement. 

“My God, man, what’s come to you? Is the 
situation more desperate than at Fort Sullivan? 
Yet then, when Lee advised its evacuation— 
and Lee was neither a coward nor a fool—you 
wrote to me, while the battle was raging: ‘I 
will cut off my right hand before I sign the 
order to retreat.’ Those were your words then. 
And yet you now—the man who could write 
that at such a time—” 

He was drowned by the uproar of the others, 
who made chorus to him in their upbraidings 
of the Governor. Rutledge waited until: the 
storm of protest had abated. 

“This, sirs, does more credit to your valor 
than your judgment. You can not deny the 
weakness of our earthworks.” 

“But they still remain earthworks,” 
Moultrie countered. ‘And it is for the British 
to attack them. I know which side has the 
advantage in such a contest.” 

“Tf you had not a town behind you, I should 
agree, General.” 

“There was a town behind me at Sullivan’s 
Island,” cried Moultrie in exasperation. 

Rutledge preserved his calm. “There is 
an obvious difference between the situations. 
There will be a bombardment, and in the 
bombardment the town will suffer horribly. 
That same bombardment can render our 
trenches untenable. It were best, General, asa 
preliminary, to send a flag and ascertain what 
terms General Prevost is disposed to grant 


us.” 
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Moultrie swore with unusual vehemence. “I 
shall certainly send no flag,” said he. “The 
defence, not the surrender of the place, has 
been entrusted to me. I hold it can be defended, 
and I intend to defend it.” 

Rutledge rose. “And if I order you to senda 
flag?” 

“Before you can order so grave a step as 
this, you must have the authority of your 
council. If the council decides to support you, 
I must do as you wish. But short of that I will 
not take the responsibility.” 

The others present were so fiercely and 
unanimously of Moultrie’s mind that Rutledge 
was.compelled to bow to their will. 

But if he could not prevail upon them, he 
certainly could and did prevail upon the council 
assembled at his house soon after daybreak. 
The result of it was that in the light of early 
morning, ill-humoredly and. burning with 
shame, the defender of Charles Town penned 
the following lines, which the council itself 
dictated to him: 


“General Moultrie, perceiving from the 
motions of your army that your intention is to 
besiege the town, would be glad to know upon 
what terms you would be disposed to grant 
a capitulation, should he be inclined to 
capitulate.” 


E HAD insisted upon the last clause, 

claiming that the question of capitulation 
was yet to be weighed again, whatever the 
terms that Prevost offered. 

As the sun rose, it was Major Latimer, as 
Moultrie’s chief aide, who rode out of the lines, 
under a flag of truce borne by one of the two 
trampers who escorted him, toward the 
British camp a mile off. 

Away to the southwest they could perceive 
the masses of scarlet and the glitter of arms and 
accouterments of the main army, which was 
already beginning to cross by the ferry. 

It was not until an hour before noon that 
Latimer returned, and upon being informed 
that General Moultrie had gone home to await 
the British answer, he rode straight thither. 
News of what was happening had leaked out, 
and there was a dense crowd in Broad Street, 
when Latimer and his troopers came riding 
thither. They were hemmed in by it before 
Moultrie’s own door, and Latimer found him- 
self bombarded by anxious questions, which he 
would not have been authorized to answer even 
had he been qualified. As it was, he was in 
ignorance of the contents of the letter that he 
bore. 

It was only with difficulty that he could 
break his way through the throng, largely com- 
posed of men and officers relieved from the 
lines, who instead of using the respite to snatch 
the rest of which they stood in need, were 
driven by anxiety to besiege in this fashion the 
Governor’s door. 

At last Latimer reached the quiet haven 
within the garden gates, and dismounting, 
went straight in quest of Moultrie, who, 
roused by the uproar outside, met him in the 
hall. They passed into the library together, 
and there Moultrie opened the letter, which 
was not from General Prevost, but from his 
brother, the Colonel, commanding the advance 
guard. It ran as follows: 

Prol, 

The humane treatment which the inhabi- 
tants of Georgia and this province have 
hitherto received, will, I flatter myself, induce 
you to accept of the offers of peace and pro- 
tection which I now make, by the orders of 
General Prevost; the evils and horrors attend- 
ing the event of a storm (which can not fail to 
be successful) are too evident not to induce a 
man of humane feelings to do all in his power 
to prevent it; you may depend that every 
attention shall be paid and every necessary 
measure adopted to prevent disorders; and that 


| such of the inhabitants who may not ‘choose to 


receive the generous offers of peace and pro- 
tection, may be received as prisoners of war, 
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“and their fate decided by that of the rest of the 
colonies. ~ 

“Four hours shall be allowed for an answer; 
after which your silence will be deemed a posi- 
tive refusal. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 


J. M. Prevost, 
Colonel commanding the advance 
.camp at Ashley-Ferry.”’ 


“Damn his impudence!” said Moultrie, as 
he finished reading. ‘And damn the Governor 
for giving him the chance to put it upon wus. 
Unconditional surrender. That’s his demand 
in plain terms. And a four hours’ truce is all 
that accompanies it.” 


-He handed the letter to Latimer, who had 
barely finished reading it when Rutledge 


arrived, driven by his impatience to know 
what answer the British had made. 


He looked more hollow-eyed and haggard | 


than ever, this morning. But he had changed 
his. clothes, his wig was well curled, and he 
seemed to have recovered his erstwhile calm 
which latterly had been deserting him. He 
read the letter in silence, standing by one of the 
tall windows to do so. When he had read, he 
slowly folded it, his brows rumpled in thought. 
His lips-moved. But all the comment he 
offered was to exclaim, ‘‘Four hours!” as if that 
trivial detail were the ‘only thing that mattered 
in a letter demanding unconditional surrender. 

“You realize what he means?” .quoth 
Moultrie. 

_ Rutledge looked up. He manifested neither 
impatience nor anger. “Entirely,” he said, and 
pocketed the letter. ‘I must lay this before the 
council at once.” He began to cross the room 
toward the door. ‘You had better come to the 
meeting also, Moultrie; send word to Pulaski 
and Laurens to be there as well, as soon as they 
can contrive.” 

_ He opened the door, then paused and turned 
again. “Major Latimer,” he asked, “what 
have you done with the Quaker Neild?” 

“T have detained him, as you commanded 
me.” 

“You found out. nothing about him?” * 


“Nothing definite,’ Latimer lied. “His 
papers were in order.” 
“T knew that. Another matter:- I have 


already warned you to discourage your wife’s 
visits to her father. Have you done so?” 


[LATIMER flushed a little. “I have already 
. had the honor to tell your excellency what 
I think of the order.” 

“JT care nothing, sir, what you think of my 
orders. But I do care that you obey them. 
Mrs. Latimer visited her father again late last 
night. I know because I am having the house 
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He went out without waiting for a reply. 
_ Moultrie looked at Latimer and shrugged. 
“You'd better do as he wishes. The man. is 
obsessed by his terror of spies. Gad! I don’t 
know what’s come to him.” Then, with an 
abrupt change to a brisker tone, ‘And now if 
OLR rs 

He checked. The sight of Latimer’s drawn 
white face gave him pause. 

“No, no, you’re worn out already, and you 
must rest, my lad. Whom have we got here?” 

And Moultrie walked out into the hall, 
Latimer following with dragging feet. He felt 
that he could have borne his physical weariness 
cheerfully but for the wound that was gnawing 
at his heart, a wound which the Governor’s 
last words had set bleeding anew. 

Three orderlies waited outside, and one of 





them in reply to the General informed him | 


that Mr. Middleton was in the office. The 
subaltern was fetched and received his orders. 

“Find Count Pulaski and Colonel John 
Laurens, and bid them attend the Governor 
at once at his house. That first. Then find 


~Colonel Cambray, and tell him to push on | 
with the work on. the left of the lines—he | 


knows the place—as fast as possible. 


Then | 
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him to have all the ammunition taken up into 


the lines immediately. When I left this: 


morning, some of the men had not more than 
three rounds. That is all, Mr. Middleton. 
Please lose no time.” 

He turned, as Middleton went off, and 
thrusting an arm through Latimer’s, he uttered 
a short laugh. 

“You see what I think of Prevost’s offer. 
We don’t capitulate on such terms as those, or 
on any terms, if William Moultrie can prevent 
it. And-if it were not for this confusion of the 
civil and the military authorities, there would 
never have been any question of it. That’s 
where the mischief lies, Harry. If each of us 


had kept to his own business, this situation _ 


would never have arisen. Lincoln, who is | 


Commander-in-Chief in the South, is himself 
under instructions from Rutledge, who is not a 
soldier. Look at the result. Lincoln with a 
strong army is wasting time capturing 


Savannah, which is practically without 


defences and not worth capturing. While he is 
doing it Prevost may reduce Charles Town and 
destroy an army. That is what the civilian 
mind can never understand, That to capture 
cities or whole provinces is a waste of time and 
energy so long as the enemy armies remain in 
the field. In my heart I am sure that it is 
entirely through Rutledge’s meddling that 
Lincoln is idling in Georgia. It all re- 
sulted from that visit to Orangeburg and the 
secret consultations held between them, from 
which even I was excluded.” 

It was unlike Moultrie to express himself so 
freely, and it was the first time in Latimer’s 
experience of him that loyalty to Rutledge 
had not made him take Rutledge’s part, even 
when Rutledge was manifestly mistaken in his 
course. From this he judged the bitterness in 
Moultrie’s mind at finding himself in a difficult 
strategic position where if he, or any other 
experienced soldier, had been consulted, the 
advantage might have been entirely on the 
other side. 

“Tt almost maddens me,”’ he concluded, “to 
think of what might be, and of what is. But, 
by God, Pll deal with what is, as a soldier 
should deal. Dll be ridden no further by any 
civilian, and I don’t surrender to Prevost any 
more than I surrendered to Parker.” 

Abruptly he added: ‘Now, go break your 
fast, lad, and get what rest you can until I 
need you again, which will be all too soon.” 


[ATIMER: stood hesitating a moment after 

Moultrie had departed. Andit was none of 
the things that Moultrie had said that now 
engaged his mind. The thought of coming 


face to face with Myrtle was repellent to him — 


just then. But he was almost exhausted from 
want of food and had no choice in the matter. 

With leaden feet and a dull ache in his mind 
he went toward the dining-room. Myrtle was 


standing by the window with little Andrew 


at her side, when he entered. Both turned, 
and while Myrtle gave her husband a wistful 
smile from out of a wan, white face, Andrew 
came bounding toward him, with joyously ex- 
cited cries, to embrace his dust-stained knees. 

Never in his life had Latimer felt nearer 
tears than at that moment, as he lifted his 
little lad up until the chubby, laughing face 
was level with his own. 

More slowly Myrtle crossed to his side. ‘Set 
him down, Harry,” she urged gently. “You 
a scarce fit to carry your own self, my poor 

oy.’ 

Knowing what he knew, her solicitude was 
almost an insult in its insincerity. He kissed 
the child and set him down, then suffered him- 


self to be drawn to the table, and sat there, his — 


chin on his breast, while Myrtle ministered to 
him, poured him coffee to which she added a 
tablespoonful of rum, deeming him in need of 


the stimulant, and piling a plate for him with 


slices of venison and ham. 


Urged by her, he began to eat mechanically, 


while she gave attention to keeping Andrew 
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g ‘from tormenting him. It was characteristic of 


her not to intrude with any excessive solicitude 

such as that. with which a less thoughtful 

woman might have plagued him, nor yet to 

- trouble‘him with her own deep distress at his 
condition. She knew that he was already 
shouldering a sufficient burden. His haggard 
face and dull eyes bore witness to it, as did his 
stained and dusty uniform and his rather 
dishevelled head which dust had rendered 
almost fulvid. ~ 


Quiet she sat there, quieting their son, : 


making no attempt to disturb him, not even 
attempting to address him. And he, eating 
mechanically and stealing ever and anon a 

- glance at her pale, finely-featured, spiritual 
face, was indulging thoughts that at first were 
very bitter, but into which gradually there 
crept a doubt. A trite old saying, to the 
effect that appearances are deceptive and not 
to be trusted, had occurred to him at first, 
as he contemplated her own gentle, almost 
angelic countenance. Who, he asked himself, 
could believe that one so fair and sweet to 
behold could be so canker-hearted as was she? 
And then, just as he persuaded himself that 
here was proof of the truth of that old adage, 
its other application to her case also occurred 
to him. What if, in spite of all appearances, 
she was innocent, at least of part of that which 
he imputed to her? What if, after all, her love 
for him were no such pretence as he had yester- 
day been persuaded? 

Then he remembered the lies into which he 
had led her last night, and the glib smoothness 
with which she had uttered them. Oh, she was 
false through and through; false to him, false 
to his cause, a shameless betrayer of both. It 
was no wonder Rutledge bade him see that 
her visits to her father ceased. For that insult 
he had all but struck Rutledge, had warned 

- Rutledge he would require satisfaction when 
the country’s present demands upon them both 
should be at an end. There was an apology 
due to Rutledge, who out of mercy and com- 
passion had no doubt said far less than he 
actually knew. 


ATIMER pushed away his plate, drained the 
cup of hot coffee with its stimulating addi- 
tion, and sank back in his chair with a sigh of 
utter weariness and dejection. She was instantly 
at his side with a pipe already filled with tobac- 
co. He took it with a word of thanks mechani- 
-, cally uttered; and not perceiving that she also 
brought a lighted taper, he groped in his pocket 
for his tinder-box. His fingers closed upon a 
folded piece of paper, and it was almost as if 
they had touched a coal of fire. For instantly 
he knew this for the letter Mandeville had 
yesterday written, the letter which was to 
prevent Carey from carrying out what had 
been concerted between Mandeville and him- 
self in the event of the former’s not returning. 
In the turmoil of mind that had subsequently 
been his own, Latimer had forgotten that letter 
until this moment. It had remained unde- 
livered, and yet Carey had made no move. 
Why was that? 

Asking himself the question, he took the 
taper Myrtle proffered. Still asking it, he 
lighted his pipe and smoked awhile with 
knitted brows. Very soon the answer, the only 
possible answer, came to him. 

Carey had not moved because Myrtle had 
conveyed to him what he himself had last 
evening told her: that Neild was detained as 
a precautionary measure, but that in reality 
there was nothing against him. Naturally, 
then, Carey dared not move, lest by doing 
so he should destroy Mandeville. 

That was the entire and the only possible 
explanation of Carey’s inactivity. And it was 
also a proof that she carried news from head- 
quarters to her cursed father. Rutledge was 
more than right; Latimer’s wife was a spy in 
his own household. It amounted to no less 

. than that. 

“Have you been out today, Myrtle?” he 

asked her as a test. 
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in your locality. Booklet on modern cooking or heating science and illustrated folders 
gladly sent on request. 





CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Chicago Branch: 505 South Clinton Street 


Since 1867 the RED CROSS 
trade mark has been a de- 
pendable GUARANTEE of 
perfection in design and con- 
struction—assurance of prop- 
erly regulated heat, economy 
and long, satisfactory service, 





RANGES FOR GAS, COAL, WOOD—COMBINATION RANGES FOR GAS AND 
COAL OR COAL AND WOOD—PIPE AND PIPELESS WARM AIR FURNACES 








Wan kveeceD 
ROM ste Neel 


The Rapid slices quickly 
and uniformly, — cabbage 
for slaw, apples, potatoes 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables, —chocolate, 
cheese and is handy in the 
laundry for shaving soap. 

Made of 22 gauge steel, 
4" x 13”, triple tinned,— 
five hammer-tempered 
knives. Guaranteed tokeep 
bright and sharp for ten 
years. Easy to use; easy to 
clean. 

Sold by good dealers 
everywhere. If not procur- 
able at yours, send 50 cents 
direct for one post paid. 


The BLUFFTON 
SLAW CUTTER Ca. 


j * Bluffton 


EA: BF Ohio 
Fe sa Mo 
BNL rerrapitl: 


CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Tike a clean china dish” 










of Insulation 


Send for actual sample of por- 


celain used in the Leonard one- 
piece food chamber. Wewill include 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet, ‘‘Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators’’ and cat- 
alog of 75 sizes and styles, Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Co., 411 Clyde 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
On Sale 
All Year ’Round * 


MHMETS 


Cc. H. LEONARD 
Pioneer of home refrigeration 





In using advertisements see page 6 207 





"A ROMAN HOLIDAY | 


Leaning over the coping to view the scenes | 
in the arena, the emperor’s toga was distin- 
guished by a broad band of royal purple. By 
a special favor, his courtiers and favorities 
were permitted to adorn their vestments 
ares ~Nwith a narrow stripe of Tyrian purple. 






HAT was\t e royal prerogative in early l 
Christian day8is now within everyone’s reach 
as a simple household art. Guaranteed per- 
manent or fast-dyeing of ‘al kinds of fabrics in the | 
home, has become a matter ollowing the simple 
directions included with every cake of New Im- 
proved RIT—now bearing the\maker’s‘guarantee to | 
fast-dye or tint in twenty-four colors ant fashion’s 
latest shades. SN 


The use of New Improved RIT Ds ee or 
changing the colors of fabrics is a sensible& economy 
and a fine household art. White RIT takes all old | 
color out of fabrics—use it to neutralize unavenly 
faded, ‘streaked and spotted articles—then dye or 
tint with New Improved RIT. \ 






At Drug, Department and Notion Stores — 15c. 
The genuine is known by printed guarantee and price. 


ainda astarb Mala aos Nie aint dn 








No. 5. 
Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2721N. Leffingwell Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo, 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE seats 
HOT WATER HEATER ihe 


SUPPLIES hot water for kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturbing 
stove connections. 

BURNS “coal oil” and 
smokeless and odorless. 
cal to install and operate. 
APPROVED by Goop HousEKEEp- 
| ING. Many thousands in use in 
every section of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 10 on Hot 
Water Heating in the Home. Give 
name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER Co. 
Holyoke Mass. 





















is both 
Economi- 








An All - Season Gonvenience 
Hilt Champion Clothes Dryer not only does away 


with unsightly posts and pulley lines, but gives 
you at all seasons of the year a most efficient means 
of outdoor drying. It places within reach from one 
position 150 feet of line. When not in use it may 
be easily folded like an umbrella and taken in. 
Highest grade of workmanship and materials; will 
last a lifetime. 

Let us send you our booklet C giving complete in- 
formation. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
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The Carolinian 


“No, dear. The streets are so crowded, and 
the people so excited. I would rather not go 
amongst them.” 

He took a pull at his pipe, and then with his 
eyes upon her, he asked her abruptly, ‘“When 
did you last see your father?” 

That the question startled her he must have 
perceived even had he been watching her less 
closely. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“From interest, of course. I’m wondering 
how he’s taking the present situation.” 

“Oh! Why, just as you would expect him to 
be taking it.”” She seemed relieved. “He is 
confident that Charles Town can not stand 
against the British.” 

“And jubilant in that belief, I suppose?” 

She sighed. “I suppose he is.” 

“But you haven’t said when you last saw 


him.” 


“Two or three days ago,” she answered, 
assuming a casual tone. 


“Then you haven’t seen him since Neild’s 


| arrest?” 


After a momentary pause she answered, 


“No,” and at once asked, ‘“Why?” 


He shrugged. “I should have thought it 
natural that you should wish to reassure him 
about his friend; to tell him that the Quaker 


| has come to no harm and is really in no danger. 


But it doesn’t matter.” He lapsed into thought 
again and pulled steadily at his pipe. 

She not only lied, she lied unnecessarily, 
from which he argued that her conscience must 
be uneasy indeed. And how calm she was, how ~ 
brazen with that hypocritical, saintly look of 
hers! 

He roused himself from the train of thought 
following upon that to answer a question she 
was putting him. 

“Harry, is father right in his persuasion?” 

“T hope not,” he answered grimly. 

“But what do you think? What do you 
believe? Are we strong enough to repel the 
attack? Have the reinforcements arrived?” 

“Reinforcements?” he stared at her. ‘‘What 
reinforcements?” he had asked before the 
dreadful suspicion crossed his mind that she 


| was pumping him for information. 


His abrupt question seemed to confuse her, 
and this again he did not fail to observe and to 
add it as fuel to his suspicion. 

“YT thought you were. expecting reinforce- . 
ments.” 

“Oh, those,” he lied in his turn. 
in yesterday. Last night.” 

“Many?” she inquired. 

“A thousand or so.” 

Her face lighted. 

“You infernal hypocrite!’ he thought. 

“That’s a great many, isn’t it?” 

“A goodly number.” 


“They came 


GAIN there was a pause, at the end of which 
she asked him, “Are our numbers very in- 
ferior to the British?” 

For a moment he smoked in silence, deliber- 
ating his reply. “You are asking me state 
secrets,” he said at last with a touch of 
sternness. 

“Oh, but, Harry!’ Her tone was one of 
gentle remonstrance. ‘Surely you can tell me. 
You understand my anxiety.” 

“T think I do,” he said, and she thought his 
tone was curious. 

Then he lapsed again into his gloomy 
abstraction without giving her any further 
answer. Repelled by his manner, she fell 
silent. 5 

Resentment of her impudent attempt to 
draw information from him smoldered in his 
heart. He was within an ace of rising, denounc- 
ing her for a treacherous, faithless creature, 
and taking her by the throat to make an end 
for all time to her deceit and lying. Then 
again there came a doubt. After all, if she 
were loyal, such questions would not be 
unreasonable at such a time. If she were 
loyal! Inwardly he laughed in wicked mockery. 
If she were loyal! What a fool he was, after all 





— ee 


that last night he had learned beyond possi- 
bility of doubt, after all the lies he knew her to 
have told him, still even for a moment to sup- 
pose a possibility of her loyalty. All that 
remained was but to ascertain the extent to 
which she was disloyal, the extent to which she 
would betray her husband’s that she might 
serve her lover’s cause. 

Into his mind floated in that evil moment 
the substance of words spoken long ago by 
Rutledge; .words of which Rutledge had 
lately reminded him; spoken in connection 
with Gabriel Featherstone. When a person is 
suspected of spying, two aims may be served 
at once. That person may be lured to com- 


_ plete self-conviction, and the side for which he 
‘spies into defeat, by false information given 


him under the cloak of a complete faith in his 
integrity. 


[NSPIRATION stirred in him. Abruptly he 
put down his pipe, pushed back his chair, 
and rose. 

“T-must be going,” he said. 
rest for me just yet.” 

He took up his hat and sword from the chair 
where he had placed them. He went over to 
Andrew, who presented for his kisses a face 
that was smeared with honey. 

Myrtle had risen. She was agitated, on the 
verge of tears which she bravely strove to 
repress until he should have departed. To the 
anxiety of the time was added an anguish of 
doubt regarding Harry. Did he suspect her? 
His manner had been so odd since yesterday. 
And yet, since clearly he had not discovered 
Neild’s identity, what was there he should 
suspect? Relief could have lain only in com- 
plete confession. Yet this confession must 
trouble him, and how could she trouble him 
at such a time? Thus her unselfishness, her 
very regard for him, drove her at every step to 
tangle herself still further in this hateful coil of 
lies. 

“My dear!” he said, and put her arms about 
his neck. 

Had Andrew been older, the gleam in those 
eyes of his father, that looked at him over his 


“There is no 


~-mother’s shoulder, the mocking set of that 


‘mouth, might have given him something to 


‘tell you something . . 


t 


think about. 

Affectionately Harry’s hand stroked his 
wife’s dark hair. 

“You are full of fears, Myrtle, I know. But 
you have been very brave. Be brave a little 
longer, only a little longer. Listen, dear. I’ll 
1 . something that you 
must forget as soon as you have heard it. It is 
a secret known only to myself besides Moultrie, 
who is responsible for the plan. Its success 
depends upon utter secrecy. If it were known, 
all would be destroyed.” 

“Ah, don’t tell me then, Harry. Don’t! I 
can be patient.” 

She was afraid, he thought, as indeed she 
‘was, but not for the reasons he supposed. 

“Nay, but I want you to know. It will allay 
all your fears. We have Prevost’s army in 
a trap. He believes that Lincoln is beyond 
the Savannah. But the truth, the tremendous 
truth, is that Lincoln is close upon his rear. 
By tomorrow Prevost will find himself between 
two armies where he thinks to deal only with 
one. Let him but remain where he is for 
another twenty-four hours, and his destruction 
is as certain as that the sun will rise tomorrow. 
Now, my dear, a little more patience, and all 
will be well. I tell you this to give you peace. 
I shouldn’t, I know. But . . . well, I know 
how true and staunch you are, and how 
discreet.” 

He kissed her and was gone, leaving her 
reassured and happy in that tremendous 
proof of his implicit trust and love. 

(To be continued) 


Christmas is Coming 
And sois Temple Bailey, with a 
short story that is the very heart 
and soul of Christmas, called 


The Candle in the Forest 
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“Notice the Lighting Equipment’ “ANU nl want 
Distinctive Designs for Home Lighting 


Delicate beauty, graceful lines and We should like to send you a little 
effective touches of color give to brochure that describes and illus: 
Sheraton chandeliers and_ brackets trates modern lighting equipment 
an air of elegance rarely found in suitable for each room in the house. 
lighting equipment so moderately It is intended for people who take 
priced. pride in their homes—who love 

The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. beautiful things. Every design 

_ is making it possible to adorn one’s shown is a work of art. 
home with beautiful lighting equip- To what address shall we mail 
ment without spending a small your copy of “Distinctive Designs for 
fortune on it. Home Lighting”. 
BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MEG. CO. 
221 South Jefferson St., Chicago. 


Look for this trademark on the lighting equipment you buy. 
It is your guarantee of QUALITY. 
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MEN—WOMEN— 
EARN BIG, EASY MONEY 
Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 


for our wonderful dress materials (latest 
fabrics an i 


Te 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER tf 


CATALOG FREE ®: 


\ ‘i 
es \ Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 : A 
figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25¢ (BY: yf 
Ax] ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 407 ea.. $4.00 doz. Way 
p BASTIAM BROS. CO. 
579 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 













7 U LL 18) M E. yatterns), hosiery, handker- 
Just show samples. They sell 
- Refined, easy and profitable. 


Sai ae 3 
Experience unnecessary. Ask for plan. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., DEPT .53, BINGHAMTON,N. Y. 
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N FASHIONING the latest reducing gar- 
ments, H & W have selected Secretex, made 
of pure, new RUBBER with Treco interlining 
LS J —the finest RusBer fabric ever developed. 

Secretex holds its shape yet exerts a firm, even pres- 
sure around the body and permits the garment to be 
adjusted exactly as reduction is desired. 

Your Secretex garment will not spLit, TEAR Or BREAK 
—and may be washed, dried and donned again in 
fifteen minutes. It is soft, smooth and pliable yet snug 
and comfortable to the wearer. 

& W, with many long years of experience, abso- 
lutely guarantee that Secretex garments will give 
perfect satisfaction. 

H®W Secretex Garments are also made in diaphragm 
belts, brassieres and corsets. 




























HE garment illus- 
trated is Lace 
Back (R-722) priced 
at $10.50. This model 
is also made Lace 
Front (R-723) at 
$10.50. The Clasp 
Front model is priced 
at $12. 





FREE—A beautifully illustrated booklet explaining how 
perfectly effective are Secretex Garments. You will be intere 
ested in the latest creations. Please write to the address below. 


THE “H & W” COMPANY, NEWARK, N.J. 
BRASSIERES - GIRDLES - BELTS - CORSET SPECIALTIES 
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These and other Better 
Brushes will make useful and 
practical gifts for Christmas: 
Collapsible Shaving 

Brush - + $ .95 
Bristle Clothes Brush - 1.50 
Aluminum Hair Brush — 3.9/5 
Friction Shower Brush 5.45 


JUST ewe 


AURK CYenialk 


T’S a long jump from the turkey- 

. wing dustbrush of the old Salem 
housewife to the Better Brushes of 
to-day. And the progress is another 
cause for giving thanks. 


Better Brushes are better—yet 


they cost less to buy and less to use. 


The right material for every brush, 
and the right brush for every task. 

Better Brushes are sold only in the 
home by our helpful Representatives. 
Wait for an early call from the Better 
Brush man. He will save you ac- 
tual money! 


“BETTER 
BRUSHES 


Palmer, Massachusetts 





What Do Your Floors Reflect? | 


Do they reflect good care? Do they set off your rugs and furniture? 
The smooth, lustrous surface of a floor waxed with Butcher’s Boston 
Polish gives the final touch of beauty to your home. Butcher’s Wax 
is easily applied, and imparts to floors a rich lustre with excellent 
wearing qualities at little cost. Butcher’s Liquid Polish on a dry mop 
will keep your floors clean and bright, and a few drops on a dust-cloth 
makes furniture and woodwork glow. Butcher’s Wax will make your 
linoleum look better and wear longer. Ask your dealer for Butcher’s 
Boston Polish or send 25c for generous sample can. Beautifully illus- 
trated home booklet free upon request. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 245A State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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UTCHER’S 


BOSTON POLISH 


Used By Three Generations 








Silver Cleaning By 


Electrolysis 
(Continued from page 80) 


enamel preserving kettle, and you have a metal 
entirely suitable for the electrolytic action. It 
is also designed to offer the maximum surface 
for the silver to make the necessary contact. 
This, indeed, is the first essential. Chemical 
reaction takes place with the two chemicals in 
contact, but an electro-chemical action involves 
the presence of two metals, the positive and 
the negative, in the presence of the chemical 
solution. 

In the simplest terms, the tarnish on silver 
is a silver sulphide. By means of the elec- 
trolytic power of the metal (aluminum), a 
series of chemical reactions finally changes 
the sulphide of silver into sulphide of hydrogen, 
and the tarnish disappears with no loss of silver. 


; Some of the tarnish is deposited upon the 


aluminum plate, hence the necessity for scour- 
ing it down to clean, bright, powerful metal 
each time it is used. Steel wool is excellent 
for this and should be included in every 
electrolytic silver-cleaning kit. 

The question is sometimes raised if this 
method of cleaning silver does not destroy the 
silver. On the contrary, the chemistry re- 
action does not involve the silver at all, so that 
you may use it freely on solid silver, and on any 
form of plated silver that is not oxidized or 
finished with a special “grayed” finish. The 
reason you should not use the process on these 
is that they are all decorated by an artificial 
tarnish which would, of course, be removed 
along with the tarnish from everyday use. 
Again, do not try to use this method of cleaning 
on any of the new metals, or on the Dutch 
silver so popular for bag tops, vanities, etc. 


Supplies You Will Need 


The tools and supplies you will need for 
the method are, first, a large enameled kettle, 
preferably with a flat base, an aluminum pie- 
plate, a pair of canning tongs, plenty of boiling 
water, and salt and baking soda. Fill the kettle 
with water to which has been added a teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda and a teaspoonful of common 
salt to each quart of water. Heat the water to 
boiling and then immerse in the solution the 
silver to be cleaned. The advantage of a large 
surface for the cleaning plate is that it estab- 
lishes more points of contact and, therefore, 
more silver can be cleaned at one time. Ac- 
cording to the law governing these reactions, 
the electrolytic power is transmitted through 
the silver as long as a piece of silver is touching 
a piece of silver that touches a piece of silver 
that finally touches the cleaning plate. You 
see, then, that not every piece of silver has 
to touch the plate, but each one of them must. 
touch some bit of contact silver or the alum- 
inum plate itself. The disadvantage of the 
small strip of metal is thus obvious: contacts 
are not easily established. 

Be sure to keep the solution boiling. After 
two or three minutes, with canning tongs, re- 
move the pieces of silver from the solution to 
a clean soapsuds in the dishpan. Often two 
or three batches of silver can be cleaned in the 
same solution. The higher the temperature, 
the more effective and rapid the chemical 
reaction that accomplishes the cleaning. So 
be sure to keep the water actually boiling. 

Wash the silver thus cleaned in clean soap- 
suds and water and dry quickly with a linen 
towel. For flat silver this is the complete 
process, but for larger pieces, vases, pitchers, 
etc., a final polish with a silver-cleaning cloth 
gives them a softer sheen, toning down the 
hard brightness of the perfectly clean metal. 

Often a vase or a platter is too large to be 
immersed completely at one time. It can be 
cleaned in sections. Hold it in the boiling 
solution in contact with the metal plate, and 
you will find it clean to the point of immersion; 
turn it upside down and repeat the process. 
For silver that has been packed away and has 
developed the blue and greenish-brown type of 
tarnish, the method is nearly perfect. . 





~ The Green Cynic ~ 
‘(Continued from page 67) 


new car,” she explained, “and wants to drive 
me up to the River ‘Carnival at Kennebunk- 
port next week. He thinks we can make it in 
one day.” 

Barry was a little startled. “Yes, Connie 
dear, but suppose you shouldn’t?” 

“Well?” said Connie. 

“Well!” said Barry. 

“Oh, I’m sure they could make it,” said Bill. 

Bill was the sort who could be magnanimous 
even toarival. Barry hoped Connie would see 
that. As a matter of fact, it might have been 
just as well not to have mentioned Rob Thursby 
at all. For one dubious moment the young 
man loomed as a possible hundred and eighty- 
six pound obstacle in the path of Barry’s plans. 
Still, she could demolish him if it became at all 
necessary. 

Finlay brought coffee and cigarettes into the 
library. Bill was visibly content. 

“There’s something about this house,” he 
said. “All of its little ceremonies seem like 
traditions. Of course, that’s you, Barry.” 

She smiled ruefully. “Tradition is the only 
thing left when you’ve lost your money, old 
boy. It’s the charming simplicity of poverty.” 

“Well, the pity is there isn’t more of it,” 
said Bill. 

“More what?” 
poverty?” 

Barry caught herself wishing that Connie 
would confine her remarks to hockey and 
horses. Connie was willing, evidently. She 
and Bill plunged into a discussion of British 
and American technique in hunt and steeple- 
chase. She couldn’t understand how they 
stayed in the saddle at all, leaning back that 
way for the jumps. 

Barry thought it an excellent moment for 
her headache and promptly announced it. “TI 
think perhaps I’ll lie down a bit. You two can 
amuse yourselves.” 

Connie looked at her wildly for a moment 
and so did Bill. He wanted to help her 
upstairs. 

“T said headache,” forestalled Barry, ““—not 
broken leg.” 


N HER boudoir Barry stood in front of 

the long mirror for some minutes. She 

_ adjusted a shoulder-strap, but she didn’t know 
why. 

-*How silly,” she said, “when I’m not going 
downstairs again! Nobody is going to see me.” 

She suspected that she was entirely too 
young and pretty to be relegated to the up- 
stairs, and the mirror seemed to prove it. 
That’s why she stood there. 

A French window overlooking the garden 
was open enough to admit the smell of fresh, 
moist earth, or a fleet, momentary fragrance as 
though the spirit of some lady in a mask had 
just passed by outside. Barry sighed and 

turned away. Reluctantly she let the blue and 

silver dress slip to the floor and crawled into a 
peignoir of pale yellow taffeta. Her dressing 
table yielded a favorite perfume which she car- 
ried over to the couch and she lay there sniffing 
it sadly. Vaguely she began to wonder where 
the money for Connie’s trousseau was coming 
from, and when that became unpleasant she 
changed the wonder to what the trousseau 
would include. That was more fun—though 
it wasn’t so much fun. She was restless. 

“By jingo,” she broke out, “I’ve got to get 
some exercise or something, even if I have to 
walk back and forth in the hall. Say! That’s 
not a bad idea.” 

She found two black silk mules which didn’t 
have to be mates, stepped into ‘them, and went 
quietly into the hall. For a time she marched 
vigorously up and down, shuffling a little to 
keep the mules on. She certainly felt the need 
- of exercise; hadn’t had any all day. 

Near the head of the stairs she stopped and 
heard their voices. Of course, they were sitting 
in the inglenook by now. 

“Tt’s never hit me like this before, Connie, 


Connie looked up. “More 


. 





The glass tea-pot test 


demonstrates in @ striking way, how 
locking out the air insures heat com- 
fort. It's explained fully in the free 
booklet. Maél coupon below. 


Protect your home 


your heating system. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


HOFFMAN‘ 


VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


from this invisible thief! 


Cie is this heat thief? Common, every-day AIR! Get the air out— 

then keep it out, by installing the wonderful new No. 2 Hoffman 
Vacuum Valves on your radiators. It will mean red-hot steam on bitter 
cold days—hot steam on cold days—warm steam on mild days. 

‘These valves convert your single-pipe steam heating plant into a 
vacuum system. With a low fire, radiators will have heat for ordinary 
winter days. You will use less fuel and get more heat from it. 

Any steamfitter can install Hoffman Vacuum Valves in a few hours. When 
this is done, you will be amazed at the change. Your ideal of heat control 
and heat comfort will be realized—because the heat thief 


















CAIR) is out of 


¢* HOFFMAN SPECIALTY 
7 COMPANY, INC., Dept. H 


oo §12 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


3’ Send me the booklet ‘Locking the 
Da Door Against the Heat Thief,"’ and 
? information about the cost of Hoffman 


a Vacuum Valves. 
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HOM |) Become More Efficient 
STU D q@ throughcoursesin Mathematics, 

Fle ei History, English, Chemistry, 
i ee =Psychology, Education, Busi- 
ness and 35 other subjects which the University 
gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 


The University of Chicago 


73 Ellis Hall Chicago. ii. 

















Delightful XmasGifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold— FREE 
A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Case Sets No.1-2-3 











- 1--Six Pencils ( ted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket. 
Be LDRATHEE Chas sich NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


il lors) and tancy shad: sed! 
NO RTtER Conn with NAME cngraved in 22 karat Gold 50 cents 
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No.H--Three Assorted color Pencils, Namein Gold, Holly Box 30cents 


SCC ail eatesaa emer 





No. B--Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 


Ord No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
“9 id 0 cents extra for Registered or insured Parcel. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO, °° New vor, N. 1: 








WON’T MAR FINEST WALL PAPER 
Display your pictures without 
injuring walls by_using 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
The sécret is in the strong tool 
tempered steel. point 
10c pkts. Everywhere. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



























Let her dress her own 
dolls this Christmas 


IVE that little girl a Dennison doll outfit— and 
she can dress her dolls easily. Her prayers for 
a new wardrobe for a needy family will have been 
answered perfectly. These outfits contain not only 
the dolls themselves, but all materials and instruc- 
tions for making the most fascinating dresses. 
Dennison dealers have these doll outfits and all 
the other Christmassy things for which Dennison is 
so well known, 
To learn how to dress a gift beautifully ; to learn 
how to decorate at Christmas, you will surely want 
a copy of the new 


Christmas Book 


It costs but ten cents, Get it from a stationer or 
department store. Or send toc today to Dept. 50-W, 
Dennison’s, Framingham, Mass. 
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For your Draperies, 
Furniture, Walls— 


and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


UARANTEED 





tub fast fabric in KAPOCK. 


Kapock draperies are not 


venience in replacements. 





KAPOCK 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


A\ CLEAR-THINKING woman won’t buy the cheap imita- 
tion sunfast fabrics for her window draperies, when she 
can get a twelve year tested, fully guaranteed sun and 


every month in the year. Neither prolonged exposure 
to the bright sunlight, nor repeated washings, will cause 
the slightest loss of color, brilliance, softness or loveli- 
ness. KAPOCK saves you considerable money and incon- 
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seasonable but are correct 





Send roc in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO, ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. E Philadelphia 








PERSIAN SECRET 


Restores Beauty of 
Rugs and Carpets 










Absolutely harmless—thoroughly cleanses wy 
—lengthens life. ¢ In boxes for home ay 
use at nominal cost. Ask for “‘Vanorient.”? If dealers 


cannot supply you write to the 
Vanorient Co., 341 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


(Blankets Washed and 
'Refinished! 


You need fear no de- 
crease in the size -of 





your blankets, nor any loss 
of color, by subjecting them 
to our special washing and 
—J refinishing process, They 

will come back in their 
ts ef original size, and with 
ae ee 2 texture which you so admired in 


3 
j _ shod ute prices 


ther details. 





Ship Parcel’ Post or write 





REFINISHING CO. 
Minneapolis; Minn. 


CAN BLANKET 
Lake St. 
tar Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
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A VERY SMALL MARK MADE WITH 


Presa 
TINK 


is enough to identify your clothing or 
linens. Outwears any fabric. A = 
manent guard against laundry mistakes, 
Put on witha common pen. 30¢ at stores 
or by mail. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
226 Henshaw Ave. Northampton, Mass. 


KeepYour Shoes 
a Off tees CTeY 


SS é 4, ry 
Re Will not 
eel 











Hang them on a NEATWAY Closet 
Shoe-Rack, which fastens on inside of 
closet door. When the door is opened, 
your shoes are out in plain sight. eeps 
shoes off the floor—safe from being 
pieoped on. Does away with picking 
up shoes when sweeping. Takes up no 
extra room, 


A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs 
and apartment houses. Sold by dealers 
or mailed postpaid: BLACK ENAMEL, 
NICKEL RRONZE 


NA MEL—set of three poco 


—pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. Widths 20 
or 24 inches. West of Rockies and 
Can. 10c per rack extra. 


NEATWAY Co. 
117-G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


The Green Cynic 


and I can’t talk about it. I tried to tell you 
in my letters, but—” 

Barry hurried away, pitter patter. Or 
rather just pit pat, because she only took two 
steps. She was sorry, but she hadn’t the will 
power to take another. Bill Farnsworth was 
surely an impetuous lover. She’d always felt 
Bill would be impetuous if he ever fell in 
love, just the kind who would make up his 
mind one minute and storm the girl’s heart 
the next. 

A shocking sense of guilt suffused Barry’s 
face. Eavesdropping! ‘Then she stamped her 
foot so hard she lost one of her mules. 

“But I’m not eavesdropping,” she declared 
with the fury of innocence. “Bill can’t expect 
me to give up my exercise just because his 
voice rumbles for a hundred yards. Hush!’ 

She made a gesture of hushing herself; 
Connie was talking. 

“How can I tell, Bill? I don’t know any 
more about it than you do. Let’s go out and 
see how Gayfeather’s skinned knees are doing.” 

Barry shook .her clenched hands. “Oh, 
Connie, Connie, Connie! After I’ve gone to all 
the trouble of planning this thing—” 

She broke off again, listening. 

‘We can take the short cut to the stable, 
Bill—through the garden. You know I think 
you’re a good scout and all that, don’t you? 
If you’ll swear never to try to boss me, I'll 
promise to do my best for you—” 

Barry was hugging herself with glee. 
course you will, Connie darling. You’ve too 
much sense to pass up a man like Bill.” 


Connie was all right. Through the garden? — 


Yes, Connie.was nobody’s fool. And then with 
the suddenness of showers in the sunshine 
Barry Alden was in tears. She ran back into 
her boudoir and dived into the biggest cushion 
on her chaise longue. 

Connie found her there, tear smudged and 
asleep. 


“Oh, poor Mother,” she said, taking Barry’s _ 


hand so that she wakened with a start. ‘Does 
her little head hurt something horrible?” 
Barry blinked. ‘‘No, it feels fine now. In 


‘fact, I feel great.” 


She glanced at the gilt clock on a small center 
table. Twelve-thirty. ; 
“Well, Bill stayed long enough, didn’t he?” 


Connie stretched ‘out in a low, chintz- 


cushioned chair. ‘‘Yes,’’ she yawned. ‘Bill is 


an awful good scout, isn’t he? You think he - 


is, don’t you, Mother?” : 

Barry was elated. She hadn’t been willing 
to believe that her only daughter deserved the 
popular appellation of dumb-bell—especially 
after she’d gone through with having her edu- 
cated. Connie was coming to her senses. 

“My dear child,’”’ she went on, “Bill Farns- 
worth is the kind of man most girls give up 
waiting for. Do you know, I saw him drag 
two coal heavers who were beating their team 
down from their wagon and punch their sooty 
faces. Yes, indeed, right down by the railroad 
track. Not to mention his war record! And 
not to mention his thousands of herds of 
Herefords! Oh, Connie, Bill is—” 

“Well,” cut in Connie cryptically, “I guess 
you’re right, Mother. Bill strikes me as an 
awful good bet.” Another yawn. “I hope you 
do like him.” . 


BARRY sat up straight. “Connie, you 
must show Bill the rambler in the garden 
some time. He’d like that.” 

“Oh, I showed it to him tonight,” said 
Connie. “The garden was dark, but I showed 
him the rambler anyway. He said he liked 
the way a branch of it stuck up across the face 
of the moon. Sort of gives me a pain, that 
sort of stuff. Doesn’t it you, Mother?” 

“A pain, Connie? Well—maybe—” 

“But Bill doesn’t pull much of that sort of 
stuff,” defended Connie. “By the way, Mother, 
when a boy says you are as beautiful as—well, 
you know—what in Sam Hill are you supposed 
to say? Should you tell the boy he’s hand- 
some? Or what?” 


BOL. 


ae” 


Barry beamed. ‘No, you should touch your 
dress and say, ‘It is rather a sweet little thing,’ 
and then—not at once, but later—you should 
tell him he has nice eyes.’ 

_ “But what if he hasn’t, Mother?” 
“But he has, silly. Go to bed.” 
When Connie had gone, her mother found a 


slip of 


yellow paper on the floor. 


“Connie!” she called through the open doors. 
“What's this telegram?” ~ 

Connie’s sleepy voice: ‘‘Oh, that’s a wire 
from Rob Thursby. He wants to come up.” 

A dark-haired giant, two hundred and 
eighty-five pounds of halfback, strode suddenly 
into Barry’s path. She made a center buck, 
though. 


“Oh, 


isn’t that too bad!” she called back. 


- From downstairs sounded the most devas- 
tating flapping and beating. A cracked voice 
-shrilled, ‘“What’s the use! What’s the use!” 
Connie came to the door, brushing out her 
hair. _ “Hear my precious Cocky?” she said. 
“T worider what he wants.” 
“Drowning!” said Barry. 


WHEN Connie had no more to say about 
young Thursby’s coming during the follow- 
ing days, Barry assumed the matter was ended. 
Certainly this china shop situation was no 
place for a clumsy and probably penniless 
young bull. The deuce with Rob Thursby! 
They were all too busy. 
Connie, of course, was entirely occupied 
with Bill—rides, golf, a run up the Post Road 


for tea 


in Bill’s colossal car. Barry almost 


pitied the Thursby boy, when she pictured the 
pathetic little tin one he had. 
Bill was careful, almost insistent, in his i in- 


clusion 
she as 


of Barry in all of these invitations, but 
invariably and as tactfully refused. 


She had a perfect p!ague of headaches appar- 


ently. 


But Bill, mstead of appreciating her 


thoughtfulness, seemed to resent it. Perhaps 
he wanted a monopoly on thoughtfulness him- 
self. Perhaps he was afraid to be alone with 


Connie 


lest he give way to another premature 


declarat on. 

Whatever his reason, Bill was definitely an- 
noyed with Barry, and at the Golf Club’s 
Saturday dinner-dance, a modest party evi- 
dencing the simplicity to which these people 
had graduated, the valley of number one fair- 
way deep in night mist, the orchestra subdued 
and persistent in a Spanish mood, Bill cornered 


her. 


_ ‘You're looking so wonderful, Barry,’ he 
gaid, ‘‘that I suppose it’s time for your chronic 
headache. What the devil is it all about?” 
Barry patted his arm and laughed. ‘‘You’re 
a dear, Bill. But I understand.” She pointed 
her glued-together plumed fan out toward the 
dark level of mist. “That might be a lagoon 
in Venice when all but two Venetians were 


asleep. 


Don’t you know where Connie is?” 


Bill watched her sail away on the arm 


of old 
lady,” 


Corliss Blodgett. ‘‘All right, my 
he growled, ‘if that’s the way you 


feel about it—” 

But Barry was wrong if she thought Bill 
could keep track of Connie this evening. She’d 
only seen Connie about twice herself, though 
she hadn’t begun to worry about it until she 
‘saw Bill standing there alone. Her real worry 
began later still, when a lot of stars hanging 
low over number two green were making an 
alluring contrast of dark earth and bright sky, 
_and she had gone outside to sit on a bench with 


Charlie 


Coombs. Charlie was too civilized to 


be dangerous, or even exciting, but the air was 
cool upon her brow, and the dampness would 
do nice things to her hair. 
_ After a few minutes she started, alarmed. 
Two outlined figures faded by them through 
the misty darkness. They were talking in low 
voices, and one of the pair was Connie. A man’s 


~ voice which Barry didn’t know came first: 


_ “There ought to be some limit on what a 
, girl’s mother can keep her from doing, Connie. 
_ You see, they don’t get us. We’re new, and 
they don’t get us.” 
‘Well, I don’t get her, either.” That was 


Connie. 


“T don’t see what more she wants for 





merican homes are heirs of all 
the ages. Modern designers levy 
tribute on the classic models of the 
past. The symmetry of line and 
the innate distinction of these pieces come from 
the Italy of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the 
Whitehall of Charles the Second, and the Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity of Colonial Virginia. The deep 
cushioned satisfaction and smart tailoring are 


essentially of today. These productions will lend 
FIRESIDE COMFORT to any home. 


These and other delightful Elgin A. Simonds 
productions are shown by Dealers of Distinction 
everywhere. Write for the names of the nearest. 






THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good Gurniture 
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For Sale at Price $1.00 Each (Bulb and Shade Extra) 
Electric Shops, Fixture Studios, Hardware and Department Stores 


To insure getting the genuine Can-del-ite, we suggest that 
- you tear this advertisement out and take it with you. ees 
Hem D. Sears, Gen. Sales Agent Boston, Massachusetts > ae 
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HE china featured above is one of the many beautiful 
open stock patterns to be found wherever Haviland 
China is sold. It is oriental in design and coloring; gold 
edged; and further enriched with a narrow gold lace border. 











Haviland China always bears the famous trademarks here 
shown. It is obtainable in a wide variety of patterns at 
first class China or Department.stores. Write for name 
of nearest Dealer if you don’t already know him. 
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a Illustration directly above : 
* shows the design in slightly reduced size 







Haviland China Go. Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 


SHARP KNIVES 
FOR LIFE 


aE 


Cooked Virsinia 
HAM f 
Here’s a treat you will enjoy—Celebrated Old 
Virginia Cooked Ham. Oh, how delicious, how- 
juicy, how sweet! Cooked the Old Virginia 


way with a brown, sugary crust—most appetiz- 
ing food you ever tasted. Cured by smoking 











with hickory chips—aged for months. Keeps 
perfectly. Sixty years serving epicures.” Order W 

at ae Pas 2 { 
one for Thanksgiving. Average size ham It’s Black and hite 







Simply draw knife through discs and 

it is sharp. Successfully sharpens 

stainless steel. Discs are covered, 

protecting hands of user. White 

enamel finish to match your 

kitchen. There are no sub- 

stitutes for KEENO. It’s 

guaranteed for life. It 

costs no more. Your 

money back if not 

Satisfied. KEENO 

If your dealer can- 4 A 

not supply you, iy CORPORATION 
send 1.00 


|_| fora KEENO 
postpaid. 


(cooked) sent direct to you by Parcel Post pre- 
paid for $6.00 East of Mississippi. West: of 
Miss. add soc. 












1 Money Order or Check. Don’t wait— 


* today 

ermann Schmidt, Inc. 
Est. 1865) 
ond, Virginia 


1oney refunded. 


or Bank. 


IE ROGMRETT 
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The Green Cynic 


her money. Mother’s nothing but a kid 
really.” 

Barry heard no more, and by the time she 
could regain the dance floor, Connie was danc- 
ing and talking earnestly to Bill Farnsworth, 
who looked grouchy. 

It was all a mystery, but only for a minute, 
The third time Barry was cut in upon during 
the next dance, she thought a young cyclone 
had seized her. Some one mumbled an intro- 
duction, and then she was too busy keeping 
herself from being crushed against a rumpled 
shirt front, and trying breathlessly to follow 
freak dance steps, to think about anything 
else. 

“So you’re Connie’s mother!” Yes, it 
was the same voice. ‘Gee, I’d have picked 
you for a débutante or something—” 

“Yes, and I’d pick you for a trained grizzly 
bear or—’” But she was too weak to talk. 

“Say, it’s all kinds of nice for you to put me 
up, Mrs. Alden. I don’t know a soul in the 
place but Connie, and Connie is a corker, isn’t 
bbs 

He might have been dancing with a rag doll 
for any sensation that Barry felt. She was 
limp. 

“Y’ll be up only a day or two.” The man 
was raving. ‘And any old bed or the divan—” 


_He did lean back to look at her then. ‘I’m 


Rob Thursby, you know, Mrs. Alden—” 
Barry gasped. She couldn’t see the man or 
the dancers or the room or anything, because 
her mind’s eye was glaring into the -beady, 
yellow-black orbs of a confounded cockatoo, 
and her mind’s ear was strained against the 
maddening sound of beating wings which. in- 
evitably preceded the obnoxious fowl’s dis- 
concertingly true remark, ‘‘What’s the use!’ 


ANY, however, are the calamities which 

never crash down. Four bright days passed 
over the house on the hill, and a soft whisper- 
ing wind slipped up along the wall and made 
waves in the bank of pink rambler at the back 
of the garden. 

Rob Thursby wasn’t much trouble. Of 
course, Connie made her mother use her pet 
counterpane in the front guest room and” 
order fourteen lamb chops for dinner instead 
of seven. But the dreaded butcher’s bill was 
three weeks off, and what can’t happen’ in 
three weeks? 

In fact, Barry liked Rob Thursby and found 
him just a harmless big boy, apparently poor, 
whose clothes were rather in need of pressing” 
and mending most of the time, and whose 
pockets bulged with an unnecessarily generous 
supply of Lucky Strikes. She detected some- 
thing wistful in Rob’s pride in the little car 
which he kept in the village garage and offered 
for service upon all occasions, and even if Bill’s 
big one was always at hand, she resolved they 
would all ride with Rob sometime, if it bumped 
them to death. 

In the meantime Barry, with no misgiving 
and some amusement, watched the boy tag 
around after Bill and Connie. The instant he 
wasn’t a menace, he was all right, and she had 
attended to that the very first morning after 
the dance, when he came into the garden and 
found her snipping roses with a checkered 
kitchen apron tied around her neck. He held 

the basket for her, and said that roses were his 
favorite flowers and that’ Connie certainly was 
a corker, wasn’t she? 

“Corker!” replied Barry. “She’s worse than 
that. Do you know that extravagant girl in- 
sists upon having eighty dresses a year and 
they cost five hundred apiece? Not to mention 
her—sweaters—” 

“Well, I believe in a pretty girl’s having all 
the dresses she wants,” said Rob, valiantly— 
but a little sadly, too, Barry thought. 

“Oh, absolutely,” she said. ‘Connie would 
just about die without her eighty dresses. I 
told her no one but a millionaire could afford 
her, and she laughed. I’m afraid Connie is a 
trifle materialistic, aren’t you, Mr. Thursby?” 

“Well, yes, I guess she is. But of course 





_— Such flavor. 


No wonder people eat 


twice as much of it 


You can have richer, better flavor 
in your own bread. Be sure ofa 
sweet, light dough by using a cake 
of Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast each 










This is 4 
the cake \ 


that raises 


the dough 


that makes the kind 
of bread you like 


time you bake. 


Ask our expert what you 
want to know about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of Ag- 


* riculture, will be glad to answer any question about flour, yeast, 
temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 










—just the same 
except in name 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


For Better Health—Selected, whole 
yeast in easy-to-takeform—a dietary 
corrective to stimulate the appetite 

improve digestion and help you get 


greater strength and energy from o Please send yeast [] Please send mesam- 


cake for baking and le Yeast Foam Tab- 


our food. Take regularly and see Fi : 
ow much batten ed eueceer you free booklet. the toe eo tonic food for 
feel. At all druggists. —— =| pec 7 gz . 
Send for free sample Pachage of 5 cakes— : SG Nama 


and descriptive circular at your grocer—10c 
Address. 
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of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marbleiz- 
ed pattern effects of rare beauty, Made 
in light and heavy weights. 


Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 


Moiré Inlaid—a tich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 

Graniteand Moresque Inlaids—popular all- 

over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 
that the inlaid pat- 
terns are permanent; 
the colors go through 
to the burlap back. 


Battleship Linoleum—heavy weight plain 
linoleam—made to meet U. S Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum —lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six .olors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 

Printed Linoleum—beautiful designs 
Pate in oil paint on genuine lino- 

eum. Has a tough glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 


Pro-Lino —attractive patterns printe 
on a felt base. 
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i is so easy to make your “‘very own 
room” just what you want it to be 
—with sunny spots of colorand dainty 
intimate touches. The up-to-date 
way is to start with the floor as the 
foundation of the decorative plan. 


Hete is the color composition of 
the room illustrated above— 


Floor—Nairn Belflor Inlaid linoleum in 
rich mulberry and golden-gray. 


Walls and Ceiling—Lighter tones of 
warm gray. 


Furniture—Maple. 


Window and door hangings—Gold or 
gold-green cretonne or chintz. 


Bed cover —Mulberry silk. 


There is a Belflor Inlaid pattern to 
harmonize with the furniture and 
hangings you have. Get yotr dealer’s 
advice in selecting a pattern. He 
knows just how to lay it for you. 








’ Belflor 

a I se 
Pattern 

No. 7103/5 


My very own room 


For quiet, for resilience, for per- 
manent beauty, this floor has no 
superior. The colors of the inlaid 
tiles go through to the burlap back. 
Occasional waxing increases therich- 
ness of the color effects, anda damp 
mop keeps Nairn linoleum clean, 


46 Belflor Color Reproductions, Free 


If you are interested in getting the 
tight foundation for the decorative 
scheme of your “very own foom”’—or 
any other interior—write for the Bel- 
flor folder showing 46 unusually at- 
tractive patterns in colors. Also free 
booklet, “The Floor of Enduring 
Beauty”, which tells about Nairn 
Linoleum—its many varieties, its 
laying and care. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
103 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 


NAIRN 


Linoleum 


The Green Cynic 


there’s no one like Connie, Mrs. Alden. You 
know what I mean? She’s a real corker—way 
beyond a fellow’s reach. She’s promised to 
come down to prom with me next year, but 
that doesn’t mean much, I guess.” 

Barry smiled. Just imagine Mrs. William G. 
Farnsworth going down to the prom with a 
mere halfback! The interview seemed to end 
the, Thursby danger, and Barry chuckled in- 
ternally and went to the sun porch and stuck 
out her tongue at the cockatoo; and the cock- 
atoo hadn’t a word to say. The only thing that 
Barry had against Rob now was his sharing of 
Connie’s enthusiasm for the hideous thing. 

But if Rob gave her no trouble, that was 
more than she could say for Bill. Bill was.act- 
ing like the,deuce, and she couldn’t understand 
him at all. His absurd conduct dated almost 
from her decision to help him win out with 
Connie, becoming more morose and surlier all 
the time. Isn’t that irony for you! And isn’t 
it just like a man to take it out on you for 
getting him what he wants! Absolutely— 
Bill positively exploded when Barry had offered 






n hone st 
edspring 


BEDSPRING that robs you of rest steals 
A away your health. To sleep on a Foste- 
Ideal Spring—to feel the generous com- 

fort of its buoyant, upright spirals—to know 
the satisfying sensation of rest that comes from 
springs that mould to your form and give you 
perfect, sagless, body support—is a treat that 
you have denied yourself until your bed is 
Ideal Spring equipped. Get an honest bed- 
spring. Ask your dealer about the Foster Ideal 








to take care of Thursby so that he could drive 

Connie over to the Hilton County Horse Show. 

He refused point blank. Fearfully rude to 
’ Connie, but she didn’t seem to mind. 

The three of them were -gathered about a 
' tea-table on the west lawn talking about Here- 
fords and Jerseys when Barry made the sug- 
gestion. Thursby was in the village sending 
wires. He did a lot of that. 

Bill became perfectly, idiotically furious. He 
stood up. “If I’m too frequently around-here, 
Barry, that can be fixed up without burdening 
Connie.” : 

He would have marched off if Thursby 
hadn’t appeared at the moment. 

It made Barry’s heart thump to see Bill 
angry. He was sort of splendid. She hoped 
Connie would see it. If Connie hadn’t been 
coming up to her room every night and un- 
burdening herself about how marvelous Bill 
‘Farnsworth was, Barry might have thought 
her indifference explained Bill’s ill-humor. 
Since Connie was mad about him, what more 
did he want? Barry was a little angry. 
Who did Bill Farnsworth think he was, that 
a girl like Connie wasn’t enough to make him 
wild with joy? By jingo, she would tell Bill 
Farnsworth that the sea was full of millionaires. 
Well—the species wasn’t extinct, at any rate. 
But when Bill declined the customary in- 
* vitation to stay for dinner, she didn’t tell him 
anything. She felt a little weak and indefi- 
nitely unhappy, and that life was complicated, 
after all. 


CONNTE didn’t soothe her at all. “Now 

look what you’ve done, Mother. You’ve 
offended Bill. You’re certainly doing your 
best to break up my plans, aren’t you.” 

“Connie!” Her mother was shocked at such 

frankness before Thursby. 
- If Connie was openly out to capture Bill, 
she could at least be careful where she declared 
her intentions. One thing, though—Rob 
Thursby would see clearly where he stood. 
Poor lad! But he needed a girl who could 
work up to success alongside him. 

Barry left them, and an hour later, glancing 
out of an upstairs window, saw them still 
leaning over the table in a hot argument about 
something. 

“Sweet innocents,” she murmured. ‘Connie 

ought to have had a brother.” 
_ That night Barry was restless. She couldn’t 
put everybody out of her mind, and so of course 
she couldn’t get sleepy. For a long time she 
didn’t even try to go to bed, and just sat there 
wrapped in a blue thing and stared out over 
the garden. She was upset. Naturally. Bill 
had no right to go stamping off like that, and 
now he might not be going to marry Connie 
after all, and everything would go to smash. 
Conniz had come in a while ago just long 
erough to say, 

“Tf Bill Farnsworth goes to Europe with a 
broken heart, it’s your fault.” 
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today. See.it. Then you’ll know why the Foster 
Ideal is ideal. 


Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a betler night's sleep. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Utica, N. Y. 








“Sil 


; : es ope : 5 ; ill 

winter when strong winds blow, you can be sure our line wi 
ee The handy loop aids in putting it up. A 
because its process of . manufacture overcomes these drawbacks. 


q life are what we guarantee. 
it does not kink, ravel or stretch 


“hold up.”’ Its strength and long 
No splinters in the hands and 


1 Specially designed machines, skillful workmen, the.pure white cotton, the braiding, are responsible for 


our product. 
er foot. 





In guaranteed lengths, obtainable at your merchant's at 
Write us if you find it inconvenient to buy. 
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BEAUTIFY IT WITH 


“DIAMOND DYES” 





Perfect home dye- 
ing and tinting is 


+ assured with Dia- 
v mond Dyes. Just 
dip in cold water to 
tint soft, delicate 


rich, permanent col- 




















ors. Hach 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections so simple 


any woman can dye 
or tint lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, dresses, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, cover- 
ings, hangings, everything new. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes’—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the material 


you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. —Advt. 
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shades, or boil to dye | 









Lighten your ironing work by using this table. 
Easy to open and close. Light weight. More 
ironing space makes it a time and Jabor saver. 
No tearing of garments. Will not collapse, 
wiggle or tip when in use. All wood through- 
out. Once you use this table you will never 
be without it. 


If your dealer does not have 
it in stock, write to the 


J. F. BICKNELL LUMBER CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


+e BICKNELL 
Folding Lroning Zable 
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HOSE who know the perfect privacy of the 
quiet closet must consider the obsolete loud- 
flushing toilet an offense against good taste. 

The ‘‘Si-wel-clo” reduces the noise of flushing to the 
minimum. It suppresses a noise you do not want 
heard and do not want to hear. It incorporates all 
the good mechanical features a water closet should 
possess and adds that of extraordinary quiet opera- 


tion. 
The price quoted is F. O. B. Trenton, N. J. 


Send for our free book—‘‘Bathrooms of Character” S-9 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 


New York Boston San Francisco 





FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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SAVES CONVERSATION 
The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
t paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
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s instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
-proot—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 
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scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
; Chicago 





Philadelphia San Francisco 
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The Green Cynic 


Barry thought it was conceited of Connie to — 


talk about Bill’s having a broken heart, but — 


she made no comment and sent Connie to bed. 
She didn’t want to argue. She wanted to think. 
There must: be something she could do to 
straighten things out. If the worst came, she 
could go into the movies. Everybody said 
she looked exactly like Constance Talmadge. 
But Barry didn’t want to go into the movies. 
So there you were. 

A breath of cool air blew across her knees, 
and she stretched out among the pillows on the 
couch and pulled up a robe. Perhaps she could 
rest, even if she couldn’t sleep. The gilt clock 
pointed to twenty after twelve, and Barry 
blinked at it a couple of times. ; 


The queerest thing happened. That amaz- 


ing clock! Between those blinks, by jingo, its 
gold hands had raced around to quarter of five. 
Barry rubbed her eyes and looked again, but 
the clock stuck to its story. Not only that, 
some wan sunlight had straggled in through 
the window and spread out over her boudoir 
floor. Nature was conniving with the gilt 
clock to make her believe it was dawning. As 
if they could take her in as easy as that! 


A ripple of laughter floated up from the . 


garden and shocked her wide awake. Or rather 
a low chuckle floated in, because Connie 
couldn’t ripple her laughter if her life depended 
upon it, though of course she would learn. 
Barry kicked off the robe and peeked around 
the edge of the window. 

It was still half dark out there, and she could 
see practically nothing at first. A deep-toned 
rumble took her attention sharply to the road 
just beyond the low wall. The brightening 
light touched high spots on the polish of Bill’s 
tremendous automobile. It was Bill’s car, 
because no other was so big, and it even seemed 
bigger than usual now. It was the largest 
automobile in the world, Barry thought. 

The question of why Bill Farmmsworth’s car 
was out in front of the house at dawn was just 
beginning to break upon Barry’s bewildered 
mind when she turned and saw the garden 
ladder leaning up against the wall of the house 
under Connie’s window. What! Oh, not 
really? Bill was going to elope with Connie. 
Oh, it was too impossibly perfect! The cute 
things! She heard another burst of laughter 
outside and a flutter of the big motor. 

Barry danced around the room. “Hurrah!” 
she shouted. “That solves everything, by 
jingo. You trust your mother, Connie, old 
girl. Yes, indeed, you’re a corker, Oh, the 
poor, dear Thursby! But he’s young. I knew 
Id think up some way out.” 


HALF-WAY through a pirouette in the middle 

of the room, Barrystopped. A strange, un- 
comprehending look came into her eyes, and 
her features twisted into an expression of pain. 
For an instant she leaned against the table and 


pressed the back of her hand against her lips. 


Something broke in her then, and she rushed 
to the window. ; 

“No!” she screamed out. “No! No! No!” 

She did not wait to see whether they had 
started or not, but turned and dashed out into 
the hall. me 

“Don’t, Connie,” she stammered out. 
“Don’t take him away. Take anybody else 
you want and give Bill back, Connie. TI didn’t 
mean it for keeps. Bill doesn’t need you, 
Connie—and he needs me. Wait a minute— 
please!—” : Pon 

She lost one of her silk mules on the second 
landing of the stairway, but she didn’t stop. | 
As she fled through the dining-room and by the 
door of the sun porch, she heard the flutter 
of beating wings. She tried to run away from 
the harsh cry which followed her into the gar-. 
den, “What’s the use! What use, what use—” 
It seemed to echo after her. j 

The garden path hurt her bare feet, but she 
didn’t hesitate, and burst open the swinging 


gate through the wall. All the way down the — 
long hill and part way up the next ahaze of — 


dust hung motionless. 
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Barry stood watching, one hand clutching 
her blue peignoir together, and the look on her 
face of one stricken without understanding. | 
Her arms reached out blindly, and she began 
to run a few steps along the road where it 
swung away from the wall and left a strip of 
grass between. She was mumbling things be- 
tween her gasps for breath, about Connie’s 
not really wanting Bill. “And I can’t get 
along without him.” 

She told Connie that Bill wasn’t nearly as 
wonderful as she’d made out to her, and that 
Connie could find some one much grander, and 
that they didn’t need the money. 

“Vl make a million in the movies, Connie,” 
she said, “and Ill give it all to you—for Bill—” 

A tangle i in the heavy grass tripped her, and 
she feli flat. When she sat up, she realized 
that she had hurt her knee, and she began to 
cry. Once started, she couldn’t stop. In fact, 
she wept harder and harder until Jong, shud. 
dering sobs, the kind that hurt all the way up, 
overwhelmed her. They lasted a long time. 

But finally she was rubbing her eyes with the 
base of her palm, and there were smudges on 
her cheeks. 

“This is what a fellow gets,” she murmured 
brokenly. ‘This is what comes of scheming 
and trying to manage. A fellow gets a broken 
heart.” 

She wept a little while longer after that. 
“T guess the cockatoo is right,’ she whispered. 
“What is the use?” 


BOUT nine-thirty one might have seen a 
spot of apple green on the flat top of the wall 
which followed the road up past Aldens’ cot- 
tage. A tradesman or somebody had just rung 
the door-bell, and it wasn’t fair to expect 
a lady to talk to a tradesman when she had 
a broken heart. So Barry had slipped out 
through the garden and perched herself on the 
wali. Her eyes were swollen, and she was pale, 
but she was courageously trying to decide 


_ whether she should go into a convent or devote 


her life to some other noble cause. 

“Vet’s see,” she said, ‘what noble causes 
are there?” 

Behind her the garden gate creaked, and she 
turned around and saw Bill Farnsworth. It 
wasn’t an apparition. It was Bill, but the 
sight was quite as terrifying, because Bill was 
so evidently furious. He must have deserted 
Connie already, then. Barry was mad, too. 

“Where is she?”’ she demanded. 

Bull walked over to her. He always looked 
unnecessarily tall in his riding clothes. 
“Where’s who?” 

“Where’s Connie? Didn’t I see you elope 
with her last night?” 

“Now, listen, Barry 


” 





Bill was terrifying. 


“Pve put up with all the nonsense ’m going | 


to. You’ve been acting like a lunatic lately, 
and I can’t understand it. I’ve been hanging 
around this house for about three years hoping 
that some accident would happen to make you 
fall in love with me—” 

“Bill! You’re not in love with Connie—?” 

Bill swore. “I told you I wouldn’t put up 
with any more foolishness,” he roared. ‘“?’m 
not robbing cradles exactly, and I want a show- 
down—” 

“But I saw your car, Bill—” 

He stopped and almost smiled. “By Jove, 
they did it, then. I told them they ought to. 
That was Rob Thursby’s car, and they’ve 
gone—’ 

“Rob Thursby’s car! Did he steal it? Oh, 
poor Connie!” 

“Steal it? Poor Connie? Where do you get 
that? Young Thursby probably has fourteen 
cars and a few yachts, and his father, the dried 
fruit king, will give him the Ritz if he wants it. 
Have you never heard of Thursby’s Prune 
Package? They’ve only gone up to the River 
Carnival at Kennebunkport, anyway.” 

Barry was staggered. She got down from the 
wa!l and hung on to Bill’s coat lapels. 

“Tm such a dunce, Bill. What is going to 
“become of me?” 

Tears were so near the surface that she 


couldn’t keep them back. But when Bill put | 
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Producers of 
Beautiful Tiles 


The Alhambra Tile Company 

American Encaustic Tiling Co., 
Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Company 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
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Matawan Tile Company 

The Mosaic Tile Company 

The National Tile Company 

The Old Bridge E, B. & Tile Co, 

Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

The United States Encaustic Tile 
Works 

Wheeling Tile Company 
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Ask us anything about Tiles 
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Benulful TILES 


CNever ‘Renewed oes Ever New 












ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
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FRESH, radiant, immaculate !—surfaces like 
these satisfy woman’s sense of true cleanliness. A 
Tiled kitchen isa spotless kitchen—the glistening delight 
of domestic femininity. Dirt, dust and grime cannot 
penetrate Tiles, but remain on the surface to be easily 
removed. A clean cloth and hot water occasionally will 
quickly restore the tiled brightness of the modern kitchen. 
Beautiful Tiles never wear out. Down through the ages 
durable Tiles have been chosen by builders and architects 
because of their permanence and distinctive beauty. 
Tiles outlast the house—and yet they retain indefinitely 
their pristine newness and attractive sheen. 

‘“Home Suggestions’’ is an interesting brocuure illus- 
trated in color which presents typical uses for Beautiful 
Tiles in the various rooms of the modern home. May 
we send you a copy? 
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Ist. of a Month and No Gas Bill 


a eee Regularly each month to 150,000 home owners 













throughout the country, there come the same cheery 
tidings, “No Gas Bill’. In each of these homes there 
is a dependable hard working EXCELSO water heater 
paying big dividends in fuel savings. 

Attached to the heating boiler or furnace, constantly 
giving an ample hot water supply during the heating 
season, EXCELSO relieves home owners of all domestic 
hot water expense. You can enjoy EXCELSO savings 
with EXCELSO comfort and convenience. 

We will sladly forward you free booblei. 
Just tell us kind of heating plant and name of 
your plumber. 


\ _ Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
sl z 335 Excelso Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


a as WATER 
* XCELS HEATERS 


In using advertisements see page 6 219 
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OHANSEN 


Feeture Arch Shoes 


WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 












Pain is Nature’s danger signal. Aching or burning feet, corns, 
callouses, smarting, tenderness, cramps, bunions, rotating heel, 
crooked great toe, even excessive perspiration, mean that your 
foot is out of position ... and mean that you need Johansen 
Feeture Arch Shoes. For no matter what your foot trouble may 
be they bring quick, certain relief by regaining for you the 
original correct and healthful position you lost. Perfect, per- 
manent comfort! Foz your further comfort there is the Feeture 
Fit heel which clings closely to your heel, never gaping, never slipping. 
We'll be happy to send FREE the booklet, “Ending 
Foot Troubles,” the newest bulletin of smart styles, 


and nearest dealer's name. Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., 
3641 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Peel rie Have Made Fashion Comfortable: 





PLE XIBLE 


RIGID 
for foot freedom to support the arch 
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For Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 
Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color nw 
20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & SI. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


nfants Wear 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
gery sear Prices very low. Fs 

oney back if not watisfied. Style », POR 
Book sent FREE. WriteTODAY, 9 ==" 
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Kxpert servants 
for your home 


Each one of the bulletins listed below is the result of research and 
experiment by experts of the Goon Housexkeeprtne Institute. Their simplicity 
adds to their utility as effective servants in making housework easier for 


































you to do. 

L] Salads and Salad Dressings . .... 25¢. [3] The. Moth». 5 3. .- ee ee 25c 
O Vegetable Math Disher iu vectes ss) 25¢ [] “Household Devices Tested and Ap- 

C Bride’s Cookery Primer Lessons .. . 25¢ proved’’—a 64-page book ...=.. 20¢ 
CL] Evesirdey Vegetablesin.! a sees meee 25c ([-] Cleaning Methods that Save Labor . cat “PEG 
Ol _ and Pastries st + sos 4 + 4 + . 25¢ [] Machine Washing without Boiling . . 15c 
L] Desserts in Variety... ..... . 25c [] Canning by Safe Methods ...... I5c 
(] Jellies, Jams and Pickles ae a ee 5 25c [J] Kitchens Planned by Convenience . . IS5c 
O Fish and Shellfish Cookery . .. . 25¢ [:l, Fireless \Gookery, pres) 20: ae eee 10c 
L] Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Equip- L] Cooking by Temperature ......, roc 
¥ ICDL Me at tet gies tt se > 256-6 fel Cloth Covered eSorinkg” UBack as iinceraere 

[J] Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart”? 25c hold above bulletins ...... $1.00 





: Check the Bulletins you want and send money order, check or stamps for 
full amount. (Do not send cash.) Write name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 WEST 4oth ST. 







NEW YORK 
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The Green: Cynic | 


his arm around her shoulder, she managed to 
talk. ’ 

“Bill—go on. 
say?” 

“Oh, they started early so they’d be sure to 
make it in one day—” 

“But not about that, Bill. 
About a showdown—” 

It was terrible. Barry hadn’t any idea that 
love could make her head swim like this, and 


Before that. 


What were you going to — 


a 


ef 


make her see stars, and not know whether she ~ 


was standing up or sitting down. Neither 
really, because Bill was holding her up, and 
the tips of her toes were just touching the 
ground. Gee, Bill was quite poetic when he 
wanted to be. 

Eventually they tured together back 
through the gate. Maybe that tremendous 
feeling they had was electricity, and if they 
let go of each other the contact would break— 
which would be frightful. 


But Barry did let go. Just as they were 


starting into the house, there came the rustling’ 


thud of beating wings, terrible and prolonged. 
“T can’t bear it, Bill,” she cried outees cot was 
says it, ’ll know everything isn’t true. Hold 
my ears shut quick.” ; 

Bill held them shut and kissed her on top of 
the head while the flapping sound went on. 
He was laughing, but Barry wasn’t. Her face 
was stern. i E 

“T’ve got to do it,” she said solemnly. “Bill, 
I’ve got to do it. Come on. Will you still 
love me, Bill?” 

In the dining-room she found a long, shiny 
carving knife in the silver drawer. Resolutely 
she faced the sun porch. “Now, stop laughing, 
Bill,” she ordered, “and come on. Hold my 
hand and give me courage. Besides, the thing 
can probably bite and will jump at the chance. 
But I’ve got to do it, Bill; I can’t be happy 
unless I do.” a. 

The big gilt cage on the sun porch was swing- 


ing gently. Behind its short, wooden perch. 


the cocksure bird strode back and forth, 
ruffling its green feathers like a fat French 


actor shrugging his shoulders, gazing scornfully 


at the vengeful Barry out of its pale yellow 
eyes. 

“You will, will you!’ demanded Barry, 
gripping the carving knife with one hand and 
Bill’s thumb with the other. 

The bird ignored her utterly and stuck his 
beak into the tiny china water cup beside his 
perch. 

“He’s drinking our health, Barry,” said 
Bill. “Better give him another chance.” 

“The way you men stick together!” Barry 
turned back to the cockatoo and poised the 
knife. ‘Well, if I let you off, will you swear 


"never to say anything about anything not being 


any use again? Will you?” 

Connie’s cockatoo winked his yellow eye 
and shrugged again. ‘What’s the use!” he 
challenged raucously—and the carving knife 
clattered to the tiled floor. 


The Studio’s New 


Bedroom 
(Continued from page 30) 


the table desk, by a window, conveniently 
placed for writing, somewhat secluded from 
the room and from the doorway into the hall 
by a screen. Here the affairs of the house- 
hold can be looked after. A telephone might 


be conveniently placed at one end and a light — 


at the other, ready for use if daylight is gone 
when the work is done. 

The drawers of the Duncan Phyfe table 
which is used for the desk give some space 
which, if not sufficient, could be supplemented 
by a small cabinet or bookcase on the right 
wall; or possibly back of the screen a filing 
cabinet could be placed if necessity required 


a practical rather than an attractive piece of — 


furniture. Such are the uses of the room—such 
are its conveniences. 
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To add beauty to these uses and conven- 
iences, let me give you a picture of the color, 
so you can see for yourself its arrangement. 

Before the furniture was actually selected, 
before the wall-paper was put on the walls, 
or the paint on the woodwork, we thought out 
what we believed would be an attractive and 
appropriate color scheme for the exposure of the 
room, which was west. You can not separate 
the type of furniture altogether from the back- 
ground, as one affects the other. In this in- 
stance, the furniture being Eighteenth Century 
in feeling and design with a Colonial mantel- 
piece, the background must naturally be in 
sympathy. So therefore, our general color 
scheme was a background in gray-mauve in 
walls and curtains, with green as a contrasting 
color, a little old rose and violet, and here and 
there a note of yellow as accent colors. 

The wall-paper, which is small in pattern 
and rather characteristic of the Early Colonial 
designs, as the pictures show, has small flowers 
on a mottled background, giving somewhat a 
gray-mauve effect, the flowers themselves 
being in mauve, blue, and rose with leaves of 
green. 

The woodwork, which could have been 
painted gray or white, was for the sake of 
interest, in this instance, made gray-mauve, 
one tone darker than the background ot the 
paper which lent a note of individuality. This 
gray-mauve was repeated in solid masses in 
the water-proof glazed chintz curtains hung to 
the floor from a narrow valance of simple 
shape, and caught back with opalescent glass 
rosettes. 

The other mass of plain color was in the in- 
definite tan taupe rug. A lesser mass, because 
it is scattered in different places, was the brown 
of the furniture, which was of mahogany with 
a dull finish. 

The accents of color, which are the things 
that add charm to any room, are in the green 

-and mauve striped covering of the easy chair 
placed against the wall paper screen, and the 
small flowered pattern of the chintz covering 
the other arm chair and the little dressing-table 
stool. The chaise longue is covered in a soft 
gray sateen. One of the pillows is covered in 
a changeable yellow, mauve, and green striped 
taffeta, and the other has an open-work em- 
broidery linen slip over pale rose satin. Two 
lamp shades are of cream parchment, there 
is one in old-rose chiffon over the dressing- 
table, “and the Empire desk lamp has a tin 
shade painted green. 

', Another accent note is the old-rose trimming 
on the curtains and valance, which has been 
made by folding back on the curtain edge a 
three-inch band of glazed chintz and clipping 
or fringing it. 

Placement 


The grouping and correct placement of the 
furnishings of any room are very important if 
a uniform; balanced effect is to be achieved. 
In this bedroom these two things were con- 
sidered, as well as the comfort of the occupant. 
The largest piece of furniture—the bed—has 
been centered on the wall space beside the door 
as one enters the room, and facing the windows. 
A bed table is at one side of it, and a nest of 
tables for the breakfast tray at the other. To 
balance this group, at the other end of the 
room, near the window, are arranged the over- 
stuffed chair, screen, and table-desk. The 
dressing-table and chiffonier are also placed at 
this end of the room. On the long wall space 
opposite the fireplace, and to give balance with 
it, are placed the bureau and a small, com- 
fortable chair. All the large pieces of furniture 
are placed flat against the wall spaces, leaving 
the center of the room quite free, in this way 
making the room seem even larger than it is. 

The door which stands slightly open would 
lead to the bathroom; and the screen which 
now stands in front of the desk, could be placed, 
with equally telling decorative effect, or for 
practical purposes, in front of this door. An- 
other practical use for a screen in a bedroom is 
to place it before an open window as a protec- 
tion from drafts. 





HEN you ask, 

specifically, for 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY— 
you get: stockings of sheer, 
lustrous beauty—perfect in fit 
and style; stockings that wear 
most remarkably well—that do not 
lose their snugness, their beauty, 
after many launderings; durable, good- 
looking hosiery at a reasonable price! 

Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Unt. 


© H. H. Co. 


Holeproof is obtainable 
in all of the new fash- 
ionable shades in Full- 
Fashioned, Extra- 
stretch Ribbed Top and 
other popular styles in 
Silk, Silk Faced or fine 
Lisle. Also styles for 
men and children. 
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EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.59 

Including 2 envelopes for each. 
100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service write us for latest samples and correct 

forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 

Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 







Earn substantial amount weekly retou 


u ching photos. 
Men or women. . 


e teach you, 


outfit free. Lim- 
STUDIOS. 


o selling or can 
supply you with work and furnish w 
ited offer. Write to-day. t 
Dept. C-2, 3900 Sheridan Road, CH: 





DeLeon | DeLeon 


Hat HAT SIZE 
Bandeau REDUCER 


Makes the hat fit || Makes the hat fit 
comfortably and }} perfectly and look 
snugly. Goescom- }} its best. Fits in 
pletely around the }] backof the hatand 
crown, thereby re- |] can be changed 
ducing large sizes |} from one hat to an- 
to fit small heads. |} other in 5 seconds. 
Adjustable to any |} Will not injure the 
size hat. Millions hat or disarrange 
in use. the hair. 

























No sewing—no pins. Just 


Inserted in 10 seconds. 
a push on the prongs. 


No sewing—no stitching. 














If your milliner or dealer can’t supply you, send us 25c with dealer’s name 
and we will send you promptly, postpaid, either the Hat Size Reducer or the 
Bandeau. State color, black or white. 35c in Canada. 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO., 1404 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DEALER: See your jobber. If he can't supply 
you, write us, giving his name. 


IDEAL FOR BOBBED HAIR 
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By Air Over Honolulu 


(Continued from page 25) 


It’s all very well to say that New York 
taxis kill off more people in a year than do any 
number of airplanes. It’s all very well to 
prophesy, as did a recent Congressional visitor 
to Hawaii, that within five years we shall be 
flying from San Francisco to Honolulu almost 
daily and thinking nothing of it. The fact 
remains that to the Man-on-the-Ground there 
is still something of the witch and the broom- 
stick about the Man-in-the-Air. It’s very nice 
for him if he’s used to it—but will one’s frail 
flesh survive the change of element? od 

I had been up once before, only once, and 
that briefly, with a civilian flyer selling rides — 
inapark. Of that experience remained merely 
the recollection that there was sunset all about 
and that I had prayed steadily and insistently 
from the moment the plane left the ground 
till it returned thereto, jarringly. 

Prayers entirely justified by dark later 
sayings of various Service men who assured 
me unanimously that I was lucky not to have 
had the thing fall to pieces in the air with me. 
Old army planes, they said, were bought by 
such ride-peddlers and were mostly not kept 
in good shape. One needed a skilled mechanic 
forever on the job. I shall not lightly fly with 
a man in the park, again. ; 

Returning, however, to the landing-field 
on Ford Island—I was presently given papers 
to sign. Two or three of them, official and _ 
ominous. 

“So that in case you should crack up,” a 
pleasant young man struggling into a khaki 
flying-suit explained blithely, “nobody’ll be 
able to sue us for a hundred thousand dollars 
or thereabouts.” : ‘ 

I signed without further question. In case 
I “cracked up” I certainly had not the least 
desire for mourners to console themselves with 
a hundred thousand dollars at my expense. 
I signed with a sort of wobbly dash about the 
familiar pen-tracks and followed doggedly 
back to the planes. : 


PRESEN TLY one plane took off with a roar- 

ing motor, trailing clouds of glory, the same 
valiant red dust that had once been food for 
sugar-cane. There was a camera in this first 
plane, and ‘an’ observer who trained it upon — 
us menacingly.as he rocketed by. Next went 
the Martin bomber, trundling into the ether ~ 
like a dowager entering a drawing-room. Next 
the plane which had taken ten minutes atten- 
tion and which, it now appeared, possessed a 
radio outfit. 

One fine bouncing premonition gone wrong! 
That was not the plane in which I was to ride. 
Flushed with this realization, I was well into 
the observer’s seat of the remaining’ De 
Haviland 4-B—belted in and deserted of all 
the world—before I knew it. Above the little 
mica wind-shield which rose before me ap- 
peared the helmeted head of my pilot—that 
was all. a gh 

I knew him to be an excellent pilot, France 





Here the decorative value of Genuine Ma- Ly gorual 
hogany correctly used has produced a result ‘ 
simple, hospitable and in good taste. 


How effectively ‘the Mahogany hand rail 
and treads accentuate the graceful curves 
of this staircase! How harmoniously the 
Mahogany door and furniture contrast with 
their surroundings! 








The only sources of Genuine Mahogany 
are Central America, parts of South 
America, the West Indies and West Africa. 
There are, however, a number of inferior 
woods, which are not Mahogany, offered - 
and sold as Mahogany under misleading 
trade names. One desiring Mahogany, * 
therefore, should refuse these substitutes. 
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our Books 


“HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
“STATELY MAHOGANY” 
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complimentary 





Ask For ano Insist ON Genuine MaHoGANy 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc., : 5 
1133 Broadway, New York i 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 


CANDY—AI Kinds 
My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 
Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. J., N.Y, 


























Tea Room 
Sy Opportunities 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean eises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 
58 days $550 up. Specially chartered new, oil-fuel 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 

Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 

Fourth Largest. Industry. 

You can qualify in a few 


Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Manager, etc. 


Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 


We put you in touch with excellent 


i Thentanda, of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
ent writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details. Write for it today 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room B-2473 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. | Washington, D. C. 


in his record, and years of flying—but the back 
of one man’s head, in a padded leather helmet, 
is much like the back of another’s. _Non-com- 
mittal and stern. He looked back at me and 
grinned presently, which humanized the 
situation, after which we ourselves began to 
roar as heartily as any of them—and slid 
forward down the field. { 

I shut my eyes as we left the ground, so to 
my eternal shame I shall never know what 
those first few moments were like. I was 
dreadfully afraid, for one thing, that I was 
going to be ill—one hears such stories—and 
there seemed no decent privacy. for such an 
emotion. Moreover, many a time had I 


watched planes turning and banking—that — 


giddy disregard of the right-side-wp—how 
was it going to seem to one personally?— 
Bereft of the solid earth. ne 


Then something touched my chilly hand — 
gripping the side of the plane. I opened my — 
eyes. The Pilot was pointing down-.. . 











rom Mansion to Cottage 


—from the Royal Palace in Belgrade (where Bee - Vacs were installed in 

1912) to the unpretentious farm home—from the richest Oriental rugs 

* to the simple Axminster carpet—the efficient Bee - Vac is unsurpassed 

for easy, thorough, effective cleaning, and absolute safety to everything 

it cleans. With the set of six handy attachments you can also clean 

‘bedding, upholstery, walls, shelves, and even clothing. The Bee- Vac 
Eiectric Cleaner actually places in any home, at small cost, 


_ c4 Complete Cleaning Plant 


Just try it in your home! See how the powerful suction 

extracts deep-seated, germ-laden dust and grit; how the 
swing-back, self-cleaning, double brush dislodges all sur- 
face litter; try the non-tiring “‘ball and socket’? handle knob, simple 
attaching of dust bag, sanitary way of emptying, and instant con- 
necting of attachments direct to center of fan casing. Then con- 
sider the astonishingly low cost at which you can enjoy all the 
advantages of the efficient Bee- Vac. 























Any Dealer is a Bee-Vac Jolly Jingle Book for 
Dealer Children 
There’sa Bee -Vacdealer near you, but “Little Frisky Speck O’Dirt’’ has a 
your favorite dealer can order a Bee- lively time during his short life. The 


Vac for you from his wholesaler. You’ll children love to hear you read his amus- 
get quick delivery, and THREE ing adventures in rhyme, and see the 
GUARANTEES protect you against comical pictures. This entertaining book 
dissatisfaction of any kind. gent free for your name and address. 






BEE-VAC 


Electric Iron 


Noticethetilted handle. 
Ask your dealer to let 
you try the Bee -Vac— 
see the wonderful dif- 
ference this new handle 
makes in ironing. 


$5.75 Complete 
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By Air Over Hanokia 


Ford Island, like a leaf floating on the wa’ 
hangars like dollhouses, trees like shadow 
. I closed my eyes no more, in the next 
hour and three-quarters. 
I was not ill—and I was not frightened. 
Taut, merely—overlooking a new world! 

We passed Pearl Harbor with its mushroom 
oil-tanks, so lately and so startlingly in the pub- 
lic eye; its wireless towers, frail as spider-web; 
the little gray streaks in the water, that 
marked its ships. We swung out along the 
shores of Oahu and were presently slipping 
over Honolulu, flung down like a scattered toy 
village of wood and glass, with a web of smoke 
and a mist of rain—on the edge of a glassy sea. 

Strange, the complete destruction of one’s 
sense of background consequent merely upon 
looking down instead of up! Here, in the 
middle of the most deceitful of oceans, one 
goes about from day to day feeling Honolulu 
rather a place, as one may say—(for lack of a 
larger!)—feeling Fort Street no mean sister 
of Market and Broadway; regarding ships 
and docks and shops and hotels with a kind — 
of comfortable complacency. 

Looking down from a plane, that com- 
placency withers oddly. Fort Street, a tar- 
nished ribbon with little black beetles crawling 
the length of it—not allowed to park, you 
remember! Docks, mere notches in a ragged 
shore-line; flat between mountains and sea, 
the whole huddled town to be raked in one 
disdainful glance. Might be raked, as easily, - 
the thought presents itself, insidious—with 
something more potent than glances. If the 
snarl of a Martin bomber over Fort Street 
ever came to mean what similar snarls meant 
over Piccadilly, not too many years ago! 
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—the beautiful 


and durable \ V are 


Glistening Metal-Glass ona Heart of Steel 
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WE LEFT Honolulu—swung over it slowly 
and out along the water toward Waikiki— 
flying lower, so that houses and roads and trees 
had less that map-like impersonality, so that it 
was entirely possible to identify places one 
knew—the Moana Hotel, for instance, the 
Outrigger Club, the fringe of palm-trees just 
beyond the squat, dark roof of the Aquarium. 
Waikiki—from the air! That would justify 
the ballad-mongers’ wildest rhapsodies, as 
Waikiki from the shore has never done. 
Water like the iridescent blue flame of butter- 


If your dealer does not have this 
set, send us his name with your 
order and the set will be for- 
warded prepaid direct to you. 


Youll be “simply delighted” with this 
+> Sanitrox Cooking Set 











You can make your cooking much easier and your 
meals tastier—and dish washing won’t be half so tire- 
some—if you always have just exactly the right pot, or 
kettle, or pan. That’s why women everywhere take such 


pride and pleasure in this Sanitrox Cooking Set. 
For a very reasonable’ sum this carefully selected 


flies’ wings under glass—water nearer shore, 
green with the translucent greenness of im- 
perial jade. The blue was depth, of course, 
and the green was over coral, but it mapped 
the sea, as it mapped the land, with peninsula, 


archipelago, and island instead of just ocean — 


stretching to a vague horizon line. 

Also, the surf was transmuted. Surf, from 
the shore, from a canoe or a surf-board even, 
uprears a glimmering, menacing, ice-green 
wall, crested with hissing white foam; topples 
above one, crashes down with a hollow roar, 
flees past, and is gone till the next wave comes. 

I thought I knew the King’s surf at Waikiki 
—till I had seen it from the air. After which— 
another vision entirely. 

Surf, seen from the air, goes silently—as 
does all else except for the unending noise of 
the motor in deafened ears. It unrolls upon 
the surface of the sea with deliberate delicacy 
a lace-like pattern, calm and beautiful, flat 
as the palm of your hand. Intricately de- 
signed and frail as frost. Surf—that thunders 
across the reefs of all the world—regarded F 
from above, lays down a web of ephemeral 
loveliness, as quiet as any spider. j 

There is a flimsy flouncing of such webs ; 
about the entire island of Oahu. We flew— 7 

; 


Sanitrox Set makes it possible for you to obtain all the 
really necessary utensils without the bother of running 
around to choose them. Each separate article is perfect 
for its purpose. But the crowning feature of all Sanitrox 
cooking utensils is their beautiful, lasting white cleanli- 
ness. They actually help to make your whole kitchen 
look immaculate! 


The Bride’s Sanitrox Cooking Set 
makes an ideal gift for any housekeeper 


Sanitrox Ware is sturdy as well as beautiful. Every piece is built 
on a base of solid steel. But because metals affect foods all Sanitrox 
utensils are coated with a tough, elastic metal-glass. Their gleam- 
ing white surface is china smooth and aimost diamond-hard. Im- 
pervious even to odors; absolutely proof against food acids. More 
than delightful to use—a downright economy to own. 


2S Peace Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Dept. H-11, Terre Haute, Indiana 
< AS < 
Send for free booklet 
“The Beautiful and 







Triangle Sink Strainer 

Soup Strainer or Colander 

Oblong Baking Dish, 7% x 6 in. 

Oblong Dish, larger size, 85% x 614 in. 

Regal Saucepan, with cover, 3% at. 

Shallow Stew Pan, with cover,244 qt. 

Colonial Stock Pot, with cover, 7% qt. 
up, 1 pt. Flaring Cup 

Teakettle, 3 qt. 

Saucepan, 2 at. 

Coffee Pot, 114 at. 

Oval Dishpan, 16 qt. 


not too high—above them, and with a sweep- 
ing turn and a lordly swoop straight across 
the crater of Diamond Head. 

Another shifting of view-point! The 
Diamond Head of the tourist folders, of the 
vaudeville back-shop, even of you and me 
placidly swimming somewhere along the beach, 
is a Diamond Head stark and dramatic. It — 
rears itself against the sky, looking what it 
is—a bit of scenery with a past! Sunset and 
moonrise may flush and gild it—they can not — 
November 1924 Good Housekeeping . 


gift. Particularly popular as a 
kitchen shower’ for the bride- 
to-be. The set includes: 










Pudding Pan, 11% qt. 
Pudding Pan, 21% at. 
Mixing Bowl, 114 qt. 
Basting Spoon, 12 in. 
Cereal Cooker, 11% at. 


Neatly packed, the Bride’s San- 
itrox Cooking Set makes a much 
prized Christmas or anniversary 

Durable Ware’’—then 

examine the ware for 

yourself at your dealer’s 


Can be ordered for delivery on certain date. 
Eighteen pieces only $15.00. Sent prepaid 
to any point in the United States, 
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Nature’s most individual flavor— 


* 


and one of the best liked 


THE versatile green olive—the appetizer, the 
garnish, the master touch to a salad, the making 
of a sandwich filling—how many delightful ways 
do you know to use its individual flavor? 


Whole, or skillfully stoned and stuffed . . . 
what a finish they give to the well-set table! 
Halved, sliced or chopped, they may be used in 
innumerable dishes. ‘Their piquant tang blends 
admirably with other foods, enlivens common- 
place flavors and produces culinary creations 
which are far, far from the beaten path of foods. 


We have printed some surprisingly original 
green olive recipes in a folder. A copy will be 
mailed you free upon request. 


Association AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


yanistt 


GREEN 
OLIVES 





“All queen olives and stuffed olives are Spanish Green Olives” 
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WHITTALL RUGS 


WX JHITTALL RUGS are not oriental imi 
This 9! x 12! Anglo-Persian is priced at 








tations but original adaptations with all the charm of otientals. 
$138.75 to which your dealer will add transportation charges. 


Write for free illustrated book in colors 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 150 Brussels Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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By Air Over Honolulu 


altogether veil the volcanic significance of that 
corrugated crest. Diamond Head, looking 
out to sea, remembers, obviously, a world in 
travail. 

Flying over—what reveals itself? Hollows 
of misty green—a gigantic shell, mossy inside 
with verdure—trees, undergrowth, a road 
. . . The other side of the moon could offer 
no subtler contrast. 

We left Diamond Head and struck out 
again along the shore. Kohala slipped by 
beneath us, the slim, sharp masts of the naval 
radio station at Wailupe . . . Koko Head 

. and Hanama Bay! 

Hanama Bay—where the sea storms in 
against walls of rock—where the fisherman’s 
hut stands lonely as death on a crescent beach 
where sea-turtles flap in a crystalline tide 
under jagged ledges—where wind-blown kiawe 
trees turn all one way in a cowering gloom 
between sand and cliff . . . like the surf, 
I thought I knew Hanama Bay! 

We had camped there once—and many more 
times than one I had climbed that trickiest 


path in the world, which winds between 


leprous, dead cockle-burrs and vicious, gray 
cacti, up the face of a sandy slope, from 
Hanama Bay to the Koko Head Road. 

Hanama Bay, from a plane, is another story. 
A delicate, enameled inset in a tortuous coast- 
line. ‘A flash of kingfisher blue and a streak 
of opal-green. Surf—just a lacy line. Beach— 
a tim of pallor where the green stops short— 
no more—and, gorgeously, no less! 


WE FLED past Hanama Bay, down the long 
front of crowding mountains between that 
and Makapuu Point, and rounding the end of 
the island, turning and sweeping through the 
air with the scornful song of the propellers 
the only sound in a windy world, we drove 
through a cloud! Oh, a little one, but a cloud, 
none the less! 
Having known clouds only from the ground, 


as it were, I caught my breath in sharp, 


delicious excitement. Misted and gone the 
sun, which a moment before had been golden 
above us. Mlisted and gone the greens and 
grays of the island on our left. Mist all about 
us, fine, cold, and impalpable. 

Which endured but briefly. We were 
presently once more swimming in clear air, 
past strange, black headlands and over flat, 
shining seas. 

Waimanalo—we picked that up next— 
fields of cane, after barren lava rock—stretches 
and stretches of luscious green after the dull 
terra-cotta of Koko Crater—the manager’s 
beach house, a tidy small thing near the shore. 
The mill, a child’s building block, with a 
pencil-stub for smokestack. 

But oh, the beach at Waimanalo—the floor 
of silken coral sand under peacock-blue water! 
And the beach at Kailua, coming next! 

The pilot looked down, over those beaches. 
I pointed—knowing no better. Sharp as a 
whip-lash my arm snapped back, in the grip 
of the wind, which snug in that comfortable 
cockpit, securely belted and with the wind- 
shield curving high before my face, I, foolishly, 
hadn’t guessed. Later—and- having still 
something to learn—I leaned out and looked 
around that same wind-shield innocently. 
At which, suddenly and with a horrifying 
completeness, my left nostril blew shut. Not 
to be opened again till I drew out of the blast 
and back into shelter. 

One hears the wind, of course, ftom the 


- moment of leaving the ground—but to feel it, 
so resistless, streaming by one like torrents 


of watet—to cut through it like the prow of 
ASD kis 5 

It was after Waimanalo that we landed, 
very gently, very calmly, the four of us, 
bomber, De Havilands all, in a wide smooth 
field—and, released from the corselet of steel 
and leather which had belted me into my seat, 
I climbed out and looked up at the sky from 
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You cannot buy American 
Stationery in a retail store 
The things that have made the American 
Stationery Company the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world are the un- 
usual value which we give for the money, 
the exceptionally quick service we render, 
and our guarantee— Your Money Back 
Without Question if for Any Reason You 
Are Not Satisfied. 

All of these things would be impossible 
if we were to deal with you in any other 
way than direct. You will fully appreciate 
these facts upon receiving your first order 
—thereby saving time and money and en- 
abling us to give greater satisfaction. 
America’s most prominent 

families use “American” 

Individual Stationery 

If you could look through our file of cus- 
tomers’ names (over one million of them) 
you would be amazed at the prominence 
of many of these families—financial wiz- 
ards of Wall Street, manufacturers, of in- 
ternational fame, legal talent known to 
everybody, bankers, statesmen, merchants 
and even families of past presidents of the 
United States are listed among those who 
have-used and are continuing to use this 
fine stationery—not because of its low 
price but because it fills a definite need in 
a way which has never been surpassed by 
anybody else. 

Why“American” Stationery 
is different from any other 
The efforts of this vast organization are 
devoted to doing one job and doing that 
so that it can not be bettered by others. 
Our entire plant, which covers several 
acres of ground, was built for the sole and 
only purpose of producing this individual 
stationery for you. 

Special type casting machines, paper 
cutters, envelope cutters and gluers, box 
making machines and rapid printing auto- 
matic presses, in addition to numerous 
other labor-saving devices, are used to re- 
duce costs and effect savings wherever 
possible. 

The total investment represented to pro- 
duce a box of 200 note sheets and 100 
envelopes imprinted with your name and 
address and delivered to you prepaid at 
the almost unbelievable price of $1.00, 
is very close to one-half million dollars. 
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An inexpensive yet 

tasteful gift appre- 

ciated by everyone 
Note 


200 Se. 1 
{0) Eaveropes 


Printed With Any Name _ Delivered 
and Address to You 


Your Christmas gift problem is solved. Make up your list of names 
and addresses and send it to us with a supply of your own cards, one 
of which we will insert in each gift package to be sent direct to your 
friends, prepaid, at Christmas time. 


Place your order now for Christmas delivery. More than 200,000 individual orders for 
this fine stationery were filled in the last three months of 1923. This year promises to 
show an even greater volume, so don’t delay another minute in sending your order. 


We use Butler’s National 
Bank Bond Paper 


an exceptionally fine, smooth, easy writ- 
ing, watermarked bond paper that does not 
smudge or cause ink to run when your pen 
touches it. This is the only paper we use 
and our purchases run over 1,000,000 
(one million) pounds every year — this 
means that the price we pay is excep- 
tionally low. 


Customers re-order 
year after year 


This business was started ten years ago 
and has grown by leaps and bounds. Year 
after year customers reorder—seven out 
of every ten people who send us an order 
become permanent customers and send 
their orders regularly. Thousands of let- 
ters have come to us after customers have 
received their first order, expressing satis- 
faction and enclosing orders for from one 
to ten friends. 


You must be satisfied 

or we lose 
No business can prosper unless the people 
it serves are satisfied. As our customer 
you must be pleased or we are the losers. 
A satisfied customer is the best friend and 
biggest booster any business can have. 
You will never have occasion to complain 
of the treatment you receive here. The 
fact that we now have over a million 
regular customers speaks well for us, we 
think. 


Send your order today 


We do not sell through dealers or agents 
—you must send your order direct to us. 
It is easy to order—just write or print the 
name and address plainly that you want 
on the paper and enclose $1—we do the 
rest—within 36 hours your stationery is 
in the mail on its way to you. If you live 
west of Denver or outside of the U. S. A., 
send $1.10. If you are ordering for Christ- 
mas delivery, please mention this and en- 
close a card for each package. Do this 
now and get it off your mind. 


Sent C.0.D. if you prefer 


If it is more convenient for you, we will 


send your order C. O. D., in the U. S. 
Just pay the postman when your order is 
delivered. Send your order now to 


AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


Serves More than a Million 


307 PARK AVE. Customers Direct by Mail 
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PERU, INDIANA 


Give Individual Stationery : 


This Christmas! 
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The'Emergency Drug Storé 


in the home 


THERE in the bathroom wall . nearer than thes 
nearest drug store . ... the Squibb-filled medicine cabinet. 
And right at hand for an emergency. 

Squibb-filled, for extreme purity. Squibb-filled, for 
correct strength. Squibb-filled, for safety. Not merely 
one or two Squibb household products in an assortment 
of products of doubtful value, but Squibb throughout. 

That is the kind of medicine cabinet your physician 
wil approve. For he recommends these identical Squibb 
products in his daily practice. Further, he knows 
that, since 1858, the House of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
has stood for all that is highest in quality and ethics. 
A fact which every pharmacist recognizes. 

Restock your medicine cabinet completely with house- 
hold products bearing the purity-mark “Squibb.” Insist 
upon Squibb’s Epsom Salt, Squibb’s Castor Oil (Taste- 
less), Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda, Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, etc. 

__ Then you will have the very products your 
family physician prefers. You will also have 
the comforting assurance that you are using 
the purest products possible—products whose 
formule start with the “Priceless Ingredient.” 
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THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT”. OF. EVERY 
IS THE 








. PRODUCT 
HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF JTS. MAKER 


Copyright r924 
E, R. Squibb & Sons 
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By Air Over Honolulu 


‘It is lovelier—the sky—from the sky. In- 
contestably. Also, from the sky, the earth 
itself is lovelier, more colorful, and with a 
clearer meaning. Cleaner, too. And more 
conceivably a scheme of things entire. ; 

Earth and water dovetail more neatly. Take 
on the stamp of an infinitely considered plan. 
One wonders, irresistibly, if it were humanly 
possible to regard one’s days from a like 
eminence, from a like height and with a like 
detachment, might not the reason of this and 
that take on a pattern hitherto undiscoverable? 

Wordsworth, of course, anticipated me 
there. 

“The world is too much with us . . . 

Canny Poet, who said that, never having 
seen the dull ground drop away, never having 
felt the lift and swoop of a rising plane climb- 
ing without steps, hanging without hold! 


” 


WHEN we took off for the second time, I 
had no shut-eye tremors. I stared through 
my goggles raptly while we taxied down the 
field, left the ground imperceptibly, rose, and 
slid through the air with a roar. We were 
headed for the Pali, that narrow gap in. the 
cathedral masses of the Koolau Range, which 
links windward and leeward Oahu like a chain © 
crossing the island—and flying through the 
Pali was one of the things which those earlier 
aviators had dogmatically set down as danger- 
ous and dreadful. eet 

Of course, the sweep of the wind through 
that straightened pass is, at times, terrific; 
concentrated: aerial fury. At other times, the 
grass on the mountain-side barely shivers in 
a kind of unearthly calm. é 

Stories, one hears, of dropping two or three 
hundred feet in the moment of flying through © 
the Gap. Important, if true. Because there 
didn’t, looking at it dispassionately, seem any 
attractive place in which to drop. . Sharp 
walls of rock on either hand. A precipitous 
fall of fifteen hundred feet to the windward 
side, over which, in the bright and bloody day 
of Kamehameha’s conquest, the army — of 
Kalanikapule, Oahu’s prince, had been driven 
back—and down—through air that yet ached 
with their battle-cry.. 

Bones are found, to this day, at the foot 
of the Pali. One had naturally no desire to — 
add to the osseous deposit—but one sat tight, | 
perforce, and said nothing—and if the ghosts 
of Kalanikupule’s warriors watched us that _ 
morning, it must have been with envy in their 
spear-torn hearts. ad 

We slipped through as smoothly, as cleanly, 
as an arrow going home; we flew down the 
lovely, narrow valley of Nuuanu a little way, 
swung about, and headed back, so near the 
wooded mountain-side that the silver-green 
leafage of kuwkui and koa was plain to be seen— 
so near that the slim, white waterfalls thread- 
ing the face of the cliff showed a veil thrown 
back and up by the hand of the wind; so near 
that it didn’t seem possible we should win 
back to windward Oahu without scraping our 
wings, either side . . . But we did. 

We dipped out and down and back once 
planes 
waited, circling lazily. J bei 

There is—there was, that morning—a feeling 
of absolute unreality (to the lay mind) in being 
not only clear of the earth, but in having com- 
pany, either side, while you do it. 5 

On the left of our plane was the De Haviland 
which carried the camera. Once in so often it 
flew up alongside, regarded us through an open 
lens, hung a moment stilly, then: drifted off 
and away with airy nonchalance. To the 
right, the ship which bore the radio outfit 
hovered companionably—which meant that 
from the moment of leaving Luke Field until 
we should return thereto, we were in com- 
munication—a highly novel and comforting 
thought. Having on one hand a camera, on 
another the radio, made even the upper reaches 
of the air seem home-like and cosy. : 

As for the Bomber, it continued steadily 
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HOSIERY — 


for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, INFANTS 


Silk Vests and Bloomers for Women 


coo 


Combination All-in-One Silk Vests and 
Step-lns for Women 


Form-Fitting Knitted Union Suits for 
Men, Women, Children 


Coo 
Loose-Fitting Woven Union Suits for 
Men, Women, Children 


Infants’ Tab Bands and Binders and 
Double Breasted Wrappers 
Correct undergarments and hosiery for 


ae every member of the family 


Munsingwear quality and workman: 
assure comfort and service 
co 
Sold only through 
Retail Merchants. 





—the tunic blouse, long and 
narrow, or the short flared 
peplum, is seen everywhere 


—the new evening gowns are 
straight, quite short, often 


beltless 


—long silk fringe is in vogue, 
sleeves are very long or ex- 


tremely short. 


The silhouette is a straight 
line —even ruffles and 
tunics fail to disturb it . . 


HE new Paris clothes are ex- 

tremely simple in effect— 
achieving their success by their 
cut and exquisite finish. 

Very youthful and flattering in 
their apparent simplicity, their 
whole success and style depend 
on their being made right. 

Fortunately you, yourself, can 
give your winter things this look 
of effortless perfection simply by 
following the Deltor. 

Take for example Pattern 5538 
shown here — one of the new 
tunic-blouse frocks. The individ- 
ual Deltor for that frock, which is 
included with its pattern, shows 
you how to cut the dress, long 
tunic and all, out of surprisingly 
little material by giving you an 
individual cutting layout for your 
size laid on the very width mate- 








rial you have chosen 
— something other 
patterns fail to give 
you. Next, the Deltor 
shows you just how to 
dress together. 


put the 


How to put in the long per- 
fectly fitted sleeve just as smooth- 
ly as a tailor would — how to 
make the tunic-blouse “set” right 
on the shoulder — everything is 
shown you in the Deltor. 


The way they are finished, 
makes or ruins the new styles — 
so the Deltor for this dress shows 
youexactly how tohandle the new 
trimming on tunic-blouse and slip. 
It shows you every detail in finish- 
ing your dress. A Deltor for that 
model is furnished free with each 
Butterick Pattern. Butterick of 
New York, of Paris, of London. 





Pattern 59d a= 
Creases are used {/4°% 


—~1 for thenew shaped 0 +#| § 


peplums. </?* 


Pattern 5550—Lace ruffles 
are favorites for evening 
gowns. 


Above at left 
Pattern 5546—Bias bands, 


used in new ways, trim 
French dresses. 


Pattern 5548—Sleeve- 
less, beltless, with the 
new French puff finish. 
















Pattern 5558— 
The new deep 
fringe is used on 
the capette, too. 


Pattern 5576— 
Draped, beltless 
frock with new 
Directoire revers 
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Pattern 5538—Long, 
narrow, tunic-blouse dress, 
with buttons and bands. 


No other pattern approaches the complete service of the Deltor 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR 
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By Air Over Honolulu WEAR. Hs 


along behind us, with a kind of whither-thou- ‘ 
goest-I-will-go effect, strangely comforting to WE AIRS 
one among the alien sheaves of the sky. 

We passed in squadron formation over cane 
—more cane—and acres and acres of pine- WE A 
apples. Concerning which and pausing briefly 


to remark it, there is, from above, the most 


unexpected and amusing difference in the 
texture, so to speak, of the Island’s two great a Thats what Kayser 
products. Cane is a stretch of velvet (plush, 

if Pullmans had not made the word forever — h a 

dust and abhorrent)—but pineapples are oslery O0eS 
green-gray tweed. Cane has a softness and a 
depth—pineapples, a stippled roughness. 

Texture! Even the ocean has it from a 
plane, and the hills are tapestry, coarse and 
strong. Far down the coast, after miles upon 
miles of blue sea, flat silver surf and flat black 
rocks, we came to the Mormon Temple at one 
Laiae; a thing of unguessed beauty, laid down Slipper 
in white perfection of design, a domed, low Heel 
Temple with three clear pools before it— slenderizes 
cane-fields to this side and that—the close, low 
roofs of the little Mormon settlement clut- 
tered, not too far away, like chickens strag- 
gling after a stately white hen. 

One’s previous experience of the Mormon 
Temple having included merely negligible ap- 
proach by way of a homely village street, the 
rather startling upthrust of those smooth, 
white walls in the midst of a busy plantation, 
that glimpse of architectural achievement, 
was enlightening—to a marked degree. What 
a city men could build, if the site were sur- 
veyed in the first place from the air! If instead 
of groping heavily about with a building here 
and a building there, the whole could follow 
an initial plan based on that comprehensive 
downward glance. Landscape gardening, even, 
takes on new possibilities. In the future, un- 
questionably, our architects and landscape 
gardeners will have to know how to fly—will 
have each his own trusty plane and look upon 
the ground from all sides before he makes 
bold to adorn—or deface—it. 

Industrially, the vista widens yet further. 
The sugar planter flying low above his crowded 
acres will detect at a look diseased or back- 

ward plots of cane whose existence might 
otherwise escape him for months. The effect 
of irrigation or fertilization will stand out to 
him, passing over, like the proverbial malinger- 
ing thumb. Nothing will be hidden from him. 
And he will save time—by the year. Does 
it sound like a dream? 

Then remember, merely, that dieing: itself, 
was little more than a dream a few short years 


ago! And then, 


ROM the shore, at last, we struck inward— a - th ul 
across deep red-soiled ‘guiches (or, at least, Wit ene. 
one had always so considered them——shallow feet and low 
scars were what they now seemed, at most, spliced heel. 
“not so deep a as well—nor so wide as a 
church door—”), and from the gulches we 
turned and, skirting the Waianae mountains, 
flew straight for Kolekole Pass. 

Kolekole Pass, like the Pali, is a dramatically 
narrow gap in a jagged range; we looked 
through it—as through an open door—upon 
the bay and beach of Waianae. Turning back, 
for contrast, we looked down upon a spreading 
plateau, and not very many miles away upon 
the barracks and dusty red streets of Schofield, 
largest army post, at present under the 
American flag. The road across the Pass is, $1.50 per pair and up 
mildly speaking, inadequate and hazardous. 
We might, flying through, have inspected the 
harbor of Waianae, a rather good one by the 
way, in no time at all. 

We flew back over Schofield instead—out 
of a slant of silver spears through which the 
dark face of Kolekole appeared but vaguely, 
and which, growing wise by this time in upper- 
world phenomena, I knew without asking 
for another cloud. 


Schofield, overgrown but incredibly ordered, FULL-FASHIONED THREAD SILK HOSIERY 


might well hhave been no post at all; a village 


of its own, rather, a bit removed from other HOSIERY ~ UNDERWEAR ~ GLOVES 
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Every new feature 


*Marvel-Stripe—stops laddering 
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How vividly in after years we 
recall the backgrounds of childhood 
—the deepest, most lasting of life’s 
impressions. Weave into the fabric 
of your children’s memories threads 
of color, harmony, and beauty! 

Stevens Spreads bring into a room 
the charm of artistic and colorful 
design. Whatever the bedroom, 







Give them Memortes of Loveliness 


for CHRISTMAS 


make your little girl 
happy with a “Dollie 
Fi i Stevens” Spread. 


(See offer at foot of page) 


whatever its decorative scheme, you 
can choose a Stevens Spread of cotton 
or of artificial silk that will enrich 
it, give it added dignity and beauty. 

Stevens Spreads are made by the largest 
bedspread mill in the United States. Famous 
for more than thirty years for White Satin 
and Crochet Spreads, the Stevens Mill is now 


also the world’s largest maker of Colored 
Novelty Spreads. 


STEVENS MANUFACTURING CO. Farr River, Mass. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Se/, 


Stevens 
JSP reads 
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ling Agents, 354 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 


“Dollie Stevens’ 
Spread 


Fine quality, pretty design, choice 
of Blue or Pink. 
of coin, check, 
or money order 


Sent on receipt 


25" 


Atiractite booklet 


“The Room of Beautiful Memories” 
will be sent free. 


Stevens Mrc. Co., Fart River 
Mass. Dept. G. 











By Air Over Honolulu 


villages, but running proudly to a Main Street, 
a baseball park, a movie theater, all the charms 
that any village offers. me” 

A lone plane rose from Wheeler Field, as 
we went by, and headed off across gulches 
toward the sea. To Ford Island, perhaps. One 
flies from Luke Field to Wheeler Field—or the 
other way round—in twelve minutes. 

Not an uninteresting bit of data this, in 
view of some remote but by no means incon- 
ceivable necessity for swift communication! 
Indeed, from Oahu to Maui, a plane goes in 
seventy minutes; from Oahu to Hawaii in one 
hour and forty-five minutes . . . there are 
landing-fields, either completed or in process 
of arrangement, upon each of these islands. 
A fact which should offer any amount of food 
for thought, when one remembers that Hawaii 
is, after all, the farthest outpost of these 
United States. 

De Havilands and Martin Bombers fly be- 
tween the islands almost daily. Not long ago 
a squadron of pursuit planes, small fighting 
machines, the sort that went out over the 
enemy’s lines day after day, in France—and 
sometimes came back at nightfall and some- 
times did not—a squadron of these slim duel- 
lists flew from Oahu to Lanai in an hour! ~ 
Proving possible.a thing that might some day 
be of great comfort to Lanai—and Oahu. 

All this, however, the Army Air Service in 
Hawaii takes in its stride, so to speak, flinging 
constantly wider its nets of communication 
and surveillance, achieving the supposedly 
impossible from time to time with the most 
casual calm imaginable. 

We dipped over Schofield and over Kipapa 
gulch widening to the sea. We approached 
Luke Field once more—with, on my part, the 
keenest reluctance. Five years from now, ten 
years from now, it may be we shall all be 
singing through space. It won’t be the same. 
Custom will then have staled the glamour. 
Nothing will ever again look so strange to me, 
so strange and so wildly beautiful, as Hawaii, 
far below, set in a soundless sea, ringed about 
with petals and fringes of surf . . . 

I heard an airman say, once, “It’s dull— 
from the ground—by comparison.” : 

Coming back over Luke Field in a long 
swinging curve, knowing that the ground 
would from then on be my only point of 
vantage, I remembered, and poignantly under- 
stood. : 
We turned, we dipped, we slid down through 
the air, and in a whirl of red dust we made an 
impeccable landing. F 

I climbed out of the plane and unwillingly 
out of leather coat, helmet, and goggles. 
Cinderella’s fairy god-mother never bestowed 
upon that wistful young woman garments of 
half such magic. 


WE HAD luncheon a little later, at the 

Officers’ Club, where from the wall above 
the fireplace looked down upon us gravely the 
picture of the man for whom Luke Field was 
named. Lieutenant Frank Luke, of the 27th 
Aero Squadron, whom Rickenbacker, his 
brother-flyer, called “the greatest fighting 
pilot in the war.” He had four airplanes and 
fourteen balloons to his credit when, upon the 
evening of September twenty-eighth, nineteen- 
eighteen, he flew into the gathering darkness— 
and came back no more. 

“Like Guynemer,” says Rickenbacker in 
“Fighting the Flying Circus,” ‘Frank Luke 
was swallowed by the skies . . .” 

The face of the picture is young—a trifle 
set—he may have had the premonition of 
death that Alan Seeger had. Who knows? 
If so, he met it half-way. 

Now, six years later, a flying-field, on an 
island he never saw, bears his name. In such 
wise the army takes care of its memories. 

The Red Cross Man and I drove back to 
Honolulu. between the gray-green trees that 
line the Pearl Harbor road. ; 

It was dull—by comparison—seeing things 


only from the ground! 


Our 30 Anniversary 
Deluxe Gift Book 


ToT TT Of ii 7O Pa ges iio 


Showing Thousands of New and Unique 
Gift Suggestions at Popular Prices 


For this Our 30th Anniversary low—lower than in years. Prompt 
Gift Book, we have assembled what and Courteous Service as always 
we believe to be the most beautiful andthe Baird-North guarantee of 
selection of Diamonds, Watches, absolute satisfaction or your money 
Jewelry, Silverware, Toilet Ware, promptly refunded. Make your gift 
Leather Goods and Gift Novelties selections for Christmas from the 
that it has ever been our pleasure to thousands shown in this beautiful 
offer to our friends and customers. Gift Book—send for your Free Copy 


The prices, too, are surprisingly Today. 
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47¢——Beautifully designed flexible Bracelet of Solid Sterling 
Silver set with sparkling Rhinestones. Price $2.06. 
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445-Powder Compact - re 
493— Babdy’s with Coty’s L’Origan é : ay 
Sterling Silver Face Powder. Hinge 3 471—Diamond Cluster x 
= shap ed oe ea and 8 ine = 3 ‘ oe va 
harin an puff. Price $1.00. Sas 472— Platinum Bar Pin, daintily pierced and set. with genu- OIG. eb Wah, 5: 
Chain. Black 444— +4 oz. Bottle of ine Diamond. Reinforced Solid 14K Gold pack. $20.00 7 brilliant Diamonds 3) 
enamel animal : L’Origan de Coty Per- and 8 calibre cut Hope ie 
design. 75c. i fume. Price $1.00. ’ Sapphires. Remarkabie f, 

é value for $50.00. 8 
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404—Steriing Silver Set of = Ther 
Salts and 3 Peppers. Each 1? ons 
inch high. In attractive box. a 
Only $2.50. ise 
; 8 403 — Same in Silver Plate. Ip. 


Price $1.25 
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486— White Gold-filled 
Cuff Links. “Single in- 
itial engraved. FREE. 
$1.15. Monogram en- 
_graved extra, 50c. 


Our Guarantee 






OU may order direct 
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from this advertisement ay 

without hesitation. Every en 

article shown here or.in our i 

$ Gift Book is exactly asillus- 467 — Solid 10K he 

; ; Gold Eastern | 
446—Genuine Seal Bill Fold with Solid Star Ring. - Pm- EA 


any reason you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with any 
article you buy from us, 
you may send it back at. 
once, for full refund or ex- 
change, provided goods 
have not been engraved to 
your special order. 


Diem enameled in 
appropriate col- 
ers. Only $2.50. 


14K Gold corners and shield for engray- 
-ing. Furnished in fancy case with satin 
finish lining. Price $5/00. Monogram 
[ 50e. extra. 
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456—3 White Narcissus 
Bulbs. 6 in, Egyptian pot- 
tery Bowl in gold brown 
and green shades. Bulbs 
guaranteed. Flower block. 
Gift box and hand-col- 
ored verse card. $1.50. 


497—Solid - Sterling 
Silver Cream Ladle 
with artistic pierced 
design. Only $1.15. 
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novelty Cuff or Shitt- a 
waist Pins, Jade stones. wy 
Price per pair $1.06. = 455— Two Cape Cod Bayberry a 
Z 480—Solid Sterling Silver Bar Pin set with fine cut Rhinestones. Candies. 6in.high. bayberry ssrays. J 
Filigree inserted effect. Only $1.06. Gift box. hand-colored verse card.50¢ ie 
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458—Six piece Salt 
Set of tinted lustre 
ware, with black bor- 
der. Each cup 1% in. 
in diameter. Set of six 
only $1.00. 
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505—Dainty 16 jewel Wrist Watch of Solid 14K White Gold. ye 
Sapphire winding crown. Bezel ang dial artistically engraved. jo 
Astonishing yaiue—$19.50. yy 
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408—Silver-plated Beauty Case, cone a7 An Meh 612 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
taining mirror, 2 puffs, powder and i 





Gentlemen: Kindly send me my FREE copy of your 
beautifully illustrated Gift Book for 1925. This places 
me under no obligation whatever. 
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design. Diameter 2 in. Special at $1.19 
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“Royal Houlton. 
Farthenware’ 
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“Old Leeds Sprays” 


Royal Doulton Earthenware is a ceramic product 
of great artistic merit and quality. Royal Doulton 
has preserved in a remarkable fashion the art of the 
old English Potters, whose designs were evolved 
during a period of notable artistic development. 
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body, render a most harmonious effect. 


Royal Doulton is obtainable in the best shops 


throughout the United States and Canada. 


Write for booklet series B. 
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CAIRN CORP., 104 Fift 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 
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The Old Leeds Sprays, here illustrated, is a 
beautiful reproduction of a design originated about 
1790. Its charming simplicity and soft tones of 
imperishable underglaze coloring, on a rich ivory 





Home el Mother 


(Continued from page 3c) 


to a child’s education! How much easier and 
more agreeable it is for a mother to believe that 
Miss Smith is a poor teacher of algebra than 
that Matilda is lazy, or John stupid, and this 
belief instilled into Matilda or John renders 
them that much more stupid or lazy. In ad- 
dition, think of the prejudices and limitations 
often forced on children by an opinionated or 
prejudiced parent, usually about pretty serious 
things, too, things like religion, politics, or 
class-consciousness. No, if mothers are really 
to be the only parent influencing the bringing 
up of the child, they must contrive to mitigate 
their motherliness with some of the masculine 
qualities. 


But this is not our favorite solution of the 
problem. We believe in letting the fathers into 
family life. We believe in bringing fathers up 
town—in breaking down the walls of the offices, * 
even if this necessitates sending mothers down- 
town a certain number of hours a day. We 
really do believe that there is a place in the 
home for fathers, if only modern business 
life could be so arranged as to bring them 
there. 


So, though we can not help regretting the 
passing of the old order of things, yet we are 
not so narrow that we wish to do away with 
the home entirely, just because it is a little 
different from what it was when we were young. 
It is different, very, but in one sense its position — 
is the more idealistic, for the reason that any 
child who chooses to continue to remain within 
the family circle after a certain age does so from 
choice, because he likes it. 


Marriage as an institution is in very much 
the same position. In old times people felt 
obliged to put up with matrimony as it was, 
because there was no escape, but. nowadays, 
with one couple in ten or eleven—or is it seven 
or eight?—getting a divorce, we must recognize 
a certain element of choice in those married 
people who have remained married. 


Just so with the home. In old times people 
were obliged to stay at home, as it was almost 
impossible'to get away from it, but nowadays 
there is no difficulty whatever, railroads, 
motors, and the spread of literature and com- 
parative geography all making leaving home 
easy. If any one stays at home, it means that 
his or her home has competed successfully 
with attractions like cabarets, moving-pictures, 
baseball, or an honest desire for some sort of 
self-expression. , 

Finally, although children are usually spoken 
of as a bond between their parents, and un- 
doubtedly they are, yet we must not forget 
that they are also apt to be a battleground. 
Not so much so in countries where parents co- 
operate more equally than here, but under our 
present maternal household government, where 
a father knows some things are wrong without 
being able to change them, and the mother 
resents the smallest criticism from the said 
outsider, often the bringing up of children is 
the bitterest, perhaps the only, source of dis- _ 
agreement between husband and wife. 

It is the custom for parents to express pro- 
found sadness when their children have all 
married and left them. Yet if you notice, you 
will find that the great American playgrounds, 
Europe, California, and Bermuda, are full of 
the happiest middle-aged couples enjoying a 
real vacation for the first time. Their responsi- 
bilities are over. Only temporarily, of course, 
tll they return to their homes to take up these 
of grandparenthood. 


; I. A. R. Wylie 


has been coming steadily to the front of the 
younger English writers. ‘Mrs. Margrave 
Finds her Children,” to appear in the Le- 
cember number, adds its strong and vivid 
testimonial to the worth of her work 
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LUSTRE-CASEMENT 
LACE CURTAINS 
BEDSPREADS 





LUSTRE-LACE 
FILET NETS 
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Lustre Curtains make this enchanting window 


fringe or lace, and also in piece goods so you can 
make up your own curtains if you wish. 


Tuts dining-room has Lustre-Casement Curtains 
at the windows—light, airy, colorful fabric from 
the famous Scranton looms. At breakfast the tinted 
sunlight softly filters through. At night the rich, 
luxurious folds reflect the play of lights more 
brilliantly than finest silk. 


No matter what your color-fancy may be, there are 
Lustre-Casement Curtains to harmonize with it. 
The dewberry shown, old rose, blue, gold, sand and 
maize lend themselves to most any decorative scheme. 
Hang this distinctive, beautifully woven fabric at 
the dining-room, living-room and other windows in 
your home. See Scranton Lustre-Casement at your 
store. It comes in finished curtains edged with 





Fill out and mail coupon to-day for authoritative 
booklets showing modern treatments for windows 
and beds. Write our Service Department about 
any curtaining problem you may have 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 2-Y, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me, without cost, the 
booklets, ‘‘New Outlooks for Every 


Home” and ‘‘Scranton Bedspreads.’’ 
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1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat—Vegetarian 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 


8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 

9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 

to Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
1r Heinz Mince Meat 

12 Heinz Plum Pudding 

13 Heinz Fig Pudding 

14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 

15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 

16 Heinz Peach Preserves 

17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 

18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 

19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 

20 Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 
\. 21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
22 Heinz Apple Butter 
23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 
24 Heinz Currant Jelly 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 
26 Heinz Quince Jelly 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 
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1<O tH PM, A ROK ETS 
OF THE WORLD 


The vegetables, fruits and 
spices that go into Heinz 57 
Varieties of good things to eat 
are gathered from the lands 
where each grows best- literally 
from the gardens of the world. 

So popular are the 57 Varie- 
ties and so great and widespread 
the demand that 195 Branch 
Warehouses and Agencies are 
necessaty to distribute them 
throughout every civilized 
country in the world. 
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4 OF GOOD THINGS 


29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
30 Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
31 HeinzPreserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 
32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 

35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 

36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
37 Heinz Queen Olives 

38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 

39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 
40Heinz Ripe Olives 

41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 

42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 

43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
44Heinz Chili Sauce 

45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 

47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 

48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 


50 Heinz India Relish 
51 Heinz Evaporated Horse-Radish 
52 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 
53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar pte 
56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
57 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 
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Old Elizabeth | 


(Continued from page 48) 


fle was a neat, timid, pathetic-looking little 
man in his photograph, staring forward anx- 
lously as though he were begging the photog- 
rapher not to be unkind to him. There was 
something very attractive about his face, 
Margaret thought; he looked a kind, little old 
man, and Elizabeth must miss him very much. 
There were also a couple of large sea-shells, a 
green plush box with a colored photograph of 
Brighton in the middle of it, and a small 
photograph in a neat, black frame of a thin, 
wizened-looking, little baby holding a toy 
horse. 

“You see, mum,” Elizabeth commented 
rather nervously, “I wanted to have a few of 
my things about me, and I do hope that you 
don’t mind.” : 

“Mind! said Margaret gently. “No, of 
course not. Was that your husband?” 

“Yes, it was,” said Elizabeth, ‘““—or is, I 
should properly say, because he’s up in heaven 
now, looking just the same and a lot brighter 
than he was in those last weeks when he was 
so poorly.” 

“And was that your baby?” Margaret 
asked. 

“Yes, miss.” Elizabeth paused for a mo- 
ment. ‘One year old and three days when it 
died. That’s thirty years ago now, and I never 
had another. It was a sweet little thing, and 
my John was terribly set on it. He did love 
children and was always running after his 
nephews and nieces. Well, well,’ she smiled 
brightly, “I’ve a lot to be thankful for, the 
Lord knows; things are always turning up, 
miss, in a way you. wouldn’t believe. There I 
was yesterday, feeling rather down-hearted I 
won’t deny, and you come along and offer me 
a place that’s just the sort of home I was look- 
ing for. Why, miss,” she glanced proudly 

around her room, “TI can settle down here per- 

fectly; it reminds me more than any place I’ve 
been in since, of the room I had when I was 
quite a girl and was Lady Dunthorpe’s maid. 
Of course, that was the old Lady Dunthorpe, 
she’s been dead many a year, and the present 
Lady Dunthorpe’s a bit flighty, they tell me. 
But there, one mustn’t believe what one hears, 
and anyway I must be getting on with my 
work.” 

And with a little smile of a confiding but 
entirely unpresuming kind she hurried off. 


NO THIS was not at all what Margaret had 

intended. She had made it perfectly plain 
to the old thing, when she engaged her, that 
this was only to be a temporary affair, until she 
‘found some one better suited. How could any 
one so old and feeble as Elizabeth expect to 
do her duties efficiently? That was a house in 
which everything must be in perfect order, 
absolute punctuality was insisted on, and of 
course, an old thing like that would be always 
late with everything; the stairs alone would be 
too much for her. But here came surprise 
number one. Elizabeth was punctuality in 
person; from the moment when she brought 
Mr. Hargreaves his morning tea at half-past 
seven, to the carrying in of the whiskey and 
soda-water at ten o’clock in the evening, 
everything was up to time. 

It was, indeed, like many other Edinburgh 
houses of the old type, a terrible place for 
stairs, a thin, bony house with many floors. 
Elizabeth climbed them as though they were 
nothing at all, and if her knees ached, she 
never said anything to anybody about it. 

‘Surprise number two, that she got on 
astonishingly well with the other servants. 
Margaret had never before known such peace 
downstairs, and the other servants stayed as 
they had never done. 

Surprise number three was a little more 
confusing in its results than the other two. 
*This was that Elizabeth insisted on consider- 
ing the Hargreaves family as the most amiable, 
sentimental, and even emotional persons that 
she had ever yet encountered. When she had 
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QUICK QUAKER—Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
That’s quicker than toast! 


aie feel better all day long, start with hot oats 
and milk’”’—scores of doctors, food editors of 
magazines and dieticians now are urging for chil- 
dren and grown-ups. 


Note then, how easy it now is to have this 
most delicious of hot breakfasts. 


Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats, cooks in less 
time than coffee—you can prepare it while the fruit is 
being served. From the time you start till the time 
you serve—3 minutes; fe minutes at the most! 

All that rich flavor that won the world to Quaker 
you'll find here, all that smooth deliciousness. The grains 


are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook 
faster. That’s the only difference. 


Try Quick Quaker—you will like it. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1 and 14 pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 
Quaker | 
Oats 


The kind you have 


always known 








Two kinds at grocers 











Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


In using advertisements see page 6 2307, 


You No Longer Need Electricity 










Free 
Illustrated 
Book— 


on “The Care and 
Preservation of 
Rugs and Carpets.” 
Every careful 
housekeeper should 
have this interest- 
ing, helpful book. 
Tells how to remove 
stains—how to 
make floor cover- 
ings last longer and 
look better, etc. 
Send for it today. 
You will find it in- 
valuable. 





for Vacuum Cleaning 


HE Vacuette is non-electric. 


tt has no motor— 


no cords—no connections. Yet, it develops full 
vacuum suction that cleans deep down into the nap 
of floor coverings where hidden dirt and dust 


accumulate. 


It gathers surface dirt, too. Thread, lint and other small bother- 
some particles are quickly taken up by the Vacuette’s suction 
combined with the action of a fast-revolving bristle brush. 
Over 400,000 women who pride themselves on their house- 
keeping are enthusiastic owners of this remarkable non-electric 
vacuum cleaner. They will tell you how easy it is to handle— 
how light it is—how conveniently it can be moved from room 
to room, or upstairs and down—how readily it cleans under 
chairs, beds and in the corners of a room. They will tell you 
too, that it keeps their rugs and carpets clean and sparkling. 
A demonstration in your own home will show you what a 
boon the Vacuette is. Even if you already have an electric 

cleaner, don’t fail to see what the Vacuette can do 


f j\\ 
i y } 
ae es ies: 1916 West 114th Street 
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non electric 
VACUUM CLEANER 


for you. Phone the Vacuette Branch, or if you can’t 
find it in the phone book, write us for the address. 


K Approved by Good Housekeeping and Modern Priscilla BS 


THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Vacuettes, Limited, Miller Bldg., 48 York St., Toronto, Canada 


In the great Hotel 
Del Monte, Del 
Monte,California 
Vacuettes speed 
up and simplify 
the work of the 
chamber maids. 








Oldtplizabech 


been with them several weeks, she astonished 
Margaret by saying to her, 

“To you know, Miss Margaret, what’s the 
matter with your father?” 

“Matter with my father?” repeated Marga- 
ret astonished. “I didn’t know anything was 
the matter with him. He’s particularly we 
just now.” ' 

“Oh, I didn’t mean his health, Miss 
Margaret,” Elizabeth answered almost scorn- 
fully. “It’s his good nature ’m mean- 
ing. He’s always thinking of others. He 
can’t see any one unhappy without its 
upsetting him.” ; 

“Fe is very good-natured,” agreed Margaret 
who, loving her father, had yet never con- 


sidered him in that light before. sal 


“Why, only yesterday,” continued Elizabeth, 
“T said something to him about Mary” (Mary 
was the parlormaid) ‘‘and the bad dreams she 
keeps having, and he was terribly concerned. 
I wasn’t thinking of worrying him about it, 
but he takes everybody’s troubles as though 
they were his own.” 

She said to Philip one day: “Now, Mr. 
Philip, just you give me that other suit of 
clothes of yours; there’s a spot or two I 


noticed. I know you don’t want to give it 


to me lest you should be making extra trou- 


ble. You think of others too much, sir, if I 


may say so.” ; 


And she confided to Margaret: ‘I do like to ~ 


hear Mr. Philip’s laugh. Indeed, miss, this is’ 
the most cheerful house I ever was in.” 
In any case she stayed. Her busy little 


figure could be seen hurrying up and down the ~ 


house at all hours of the day. It was true 
that she made mistakes, that she forgot 
things, that she didn’t always hear when she 


was spoken to, and in the very impetuosity of - 


her good will went sometimes too far, but 
these things could be forgiven her; she had 
become an institution. ‘ 


HEN she had been with them about three 
years, she caught a bad cold. Shewas forced 
very much against her own wish to go to bed, 
and there she was fora week. This was terrible 
to her.’ She could be seen sitting up in bed, 
very neat and tidy, her gray hair parted, a 


shawl over her shoulders, large spectacles on : 


the end of her nose, reading her Bible, but 
beneath this outward calm there was a des- 
perate sense that the whole of the household 
was going to ruin without her; that the other 
servants were all over the place; and she would 
lie there straining her ears for sounds, hearing 
imaginary plates crash to the ground, and 
sniffing with terrible distress meals over- 
cooked and all kinds of possible conflagra- 
tions. : 

She pulled through and came downstairs 
again, but it was obvious to every one that she 
was not as she had been. She was much 
deafer than before, she could not see very well 
in spite of her spectacles, and, do what she 
would, her knees failed her at the stairs. What 


a panic there must have been then in her old — 


heart! This was her last place, and she knew 
it. She had not a penny in the whole world 
besides what she earned, she had not a friend 
anywhere, her relations had long forgotten her, 
she was prouder than Lucifer. She could not 
but know that she was now not up to her work; 
she must have risen on those cold, dark 
Edinburgh momings with an agonizing fear 
lest some catastrophe should occur before the 
night. She was passionately eager that they 
should not discover her increasing deafness; 
she pretended to hear when she did not, and 
gave the most surprising answers to unexpected’ 
questions. Ju : 
One day she dropped a valuable piece of 
china and broke it, and it seemed to her that 
the end of the world had come. On this 


occasion a surprising thing occurred. The- 
parlormaid, Mary, who was an ordinary, — 


phlegmatic, not very imaginative girl, went: 


to Margaret and said that she herself had 


broken it. Elizabeth, of course, instantly told 
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You (anit Hold the Burtons Back These Days 


T all started with Ralph. 
You know for some reason 
he would never go toa doctor. 
But I could always remember 
how healthy and ambitious he 
had been when we were first 
married. It worried me more 
- and more, as years went by, to 
see the gradual change in his 
health and spirits. He was not 
getting ahead in business. He 
was often cross around the 
house, too. And it might have 
been the worry, but I found 
myself meeting his bad humor 
at least half way. The whole 
Burton family, children and 
all, seemed to be ina slump. 


_ Finally Ralph came home one 
- day with a worse headache 
than usual. It was ‘so bad that 
I quietly got the doctor in. It 
was the luckiest thing I ever 
did. I want to tell you that the 
three dollars I paid the doctor 
that day bought this house and our 
automobile. More than that, it bought 
happiness on top of success, for every 
one of us. 


Dr. Harvey asked a good many ques 
tions. Finally he said, ““Mr. Burton, 
you ve got, and have had for some time, 
a more or less constant auto-intoxica- 
tion. In plain English, self-poisoning. 
This condition is one of the commonest 
_ and yet most serious we have to treat. 
It comes, of course, from chronic slug- 
gishness of the intestines. The blood 
picks up poisons from the food waste 
and carries them to every cell in the 


body. 


“Any part of the body may be affected, 
from the heart itself to the outside skin. 
Naturally the strongest attack of these 
poisons is on the weakest part in your 
system. It may be the kidneys, the heart, 
the stomach or even the brain that will 
show the effects first. But sooner or 


internal cleanliness,” 
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“And my touchdown won the game!” 


later, if the condition is not corrected, 
you get some vital disease. 


“Over seventy-five per cent. of human 
illness originates in the intestinal tract. 
The way to correct it is to remove the 
cause, which is merely chronic delay in 
the passage of the food waste out of the 
body. You must get clean and stay 
clean, inside.” He warned us against 
the continued use of laxatives and 
cathartics—said they did more harm 
then good in the long run—and so on. 
I took in every word. a 

“Lubrication is the best way to_get 
he said. “Take 
Nujol. Nujol isn’t a medicine; it’s sim- 
ply a lubricant. It lubricates and softens 
the food waste and insures regular and 
thorough elimination.” 


So Ralph started to take Nujol. I could 


-.see such an improvement that pretty 


soon I decided to take it myselt and 
give it regularly to the children. I could 


“Regular as 


Director of Health Sani- 


tarium — 


The chronic fatigue from which thousands 
suffer at times, if not constantly, is rarely 
due to overwork, says the head of one of 
our largest sanitariums and health resorts. 
The real cause is, in most cases, to be 
found in the large intestine. The putre- 
faction of food residues remaining after 
they should have been dismissed from the 
body, results in the production of fatigue 
poisons, the absorption of which produces 
a sense of exhaustion and ineptitude in 
brain, nerve and muscle. 


An Insurance Medical 


Director— 
Side by side with long continued over- 





feeding as a cause of ill health and un- 
timely death, is faulty elimination, says the 
medical director of a large insurance com- 
pany. The slowing down of the flow 
through the large intestine lies at the bot- 
tom of.most of the physical troubles of 
adult life. To relieve this condition a 
lubricant affords a great deal of relief. It 
acts entirely mechanically, lubricates and 
protects the inflamed walls of the intestine. 


cA City Health Commis- 


sioner— 


One of the common sources of trouble 
leading to premature old age is intestinal 
disturbance, says the Health Commis- 
sioner of one of the largest cities in the 
United States. 


Clockwork” 


see that both Junior and Alice, 
and I even more so, were in 
danger of this same auto-in- 
toxication. But that Was six 
years ago and we've hardly 
had a sick day since. 


Nujol made a big difference in 
the Burton family. Ralph has 
made good in business and is 
in line for even bigger things. 
Junior picked up in his studies 
and Alice has had two mid- 
year promotions since she 
started in. As for myself, my 
looks have improved and I 
certainly am far healthier and 
happier than I used to be. 
Housework isn’t drudgery to 
me now and I have lots more 
time and strength for social 
affairs. 


As Mother said the other day, 
“You simply can’t hold the 
Burtons back these days.” 


Mothers 


Have your children take Nujol. Nujol is 
not a laxative—it is merely a lubricant. 
Like pure water, Nujol is harmless 
Hospitals use it. Physicians all over 
the world recommend it for infants 
and children and people of all ages. 


Nujol should be taken as regularly as 
you wash your face or brush your teeth. 
Nujol makes internal cleanliness a habit 
—the healthiest habit in the world. For 
sale by all druggists. 


Made by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Nujol ol 


REG.U.S, PAT. OFF 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Tested and approved by the Good Housekeebing Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
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In the night, when some 
emergency calls you 
from your bed, how nice 
it is to have a pair of 
snug, warm Daniel 
Green Felt Comfys to 
keep the chill from your 
feet. 
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nee can't tell just when some occasion 

may arise when your friends will see 
you in informal attire. Even if you are ill, 
your friends can be sympathetic but also 
very critical. The woman who allows her- 
self to grow careless in these small details— 
a soiled negligee, or dingy, worn slippers— 
pays a penalty she doesn’t always realize. 
Even her own family, though they say noth- 
ing, may form opinions that are far from 
complimentary. 


Whether or not the unexpected happens, it 
is such a satisfaction to the caretul woman 
to have slippers that are dainty and smart 

—slippers that she will be proud 
to wear, and have others see, 
if necessary. 





It is so easy, these days, 
for the woman of taste 
and refinement to have 
charming slippers for 


There is an air of distinc- 
tion about this “Empress": 
slipper. 


Have to Hide Your Feet ? 


every occasion—and at such slight expense. 
Daniel Green has created an array of new 
and attractive styles that will open — 
your eyes to the possibilities of 
dainty, lazy-hour foot- 
wear. Colorful fabrics— 
satins, brocades and soft 
eg gee vouch Jeathers, as well as new 
designs and color harmonies in cozy felts. 
So inexpensive are these wonderful Daniel — 
Green creations that few women now con- 
fine themselves to a single pair. While re- 
markably low in first cost, their surprising 
economy comes from the extra months of 
service they give. 
So that you can fully realize the extra wear we build 
into every pair of Daniel Green Comfy Slippers we 
have devised our new “Mile- = 
age” Test. Ask yourdealerto {¢ 
explain this to you, and show 
you the many new styles and 
color combinations that have 
recently been brought out in 
Daniel Green Comfy Slippers. 







Afavorite style that combines 





The “Opera” style, espe- 
cially in its softer, daivitier 
tints, has am irresistible at- 
traction to the woman who 
likes unusual effects. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
DOEGEV ARLES Nive 


New York Sales Office 
116 East 13th Street 


~ Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


od Housekeeping 


Boston Sales Office 
10 High Street 


Chicago Sales Office 
189 West Madison Street 








Old Elizabeth 


the truth, and then went up to her room and, 
for the first time in the Hargreaves’ household, 
cried bitterly. 

Margaret, who had changed considerably 
during the last three years, did not know what 
to do. How could they turn the old woman 
out? And yet things could not go on as they 
were. It was true that her father and brother 
had become quite fond of the old thing, but a 
servant was a servant to them, and Margaret 


t 
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perceived that her father was growing more 1 
4 








bE WKREY G GAY 
FURNITURE 


and more irritated as the days passed and 
unpunctuality and disorder increased. 

“Look here, Margaret,” he said to his 
daughter one evening, ‘‘what are you going to 
do about your precious Elizabeth?” She’s past 
her work, doesn’t hear a word I say. Besides 
that, it’s positive cruelty to force her up and 
down these stairs; she’s got to go.” 

Margaret’s heart sank. - She was surprised 
at her own feeling. It was as though some 
sudden misfortune had happened to herself; it 
was as though she had to lose unexpectedly 
some one who was near and dear to her. She 
had not a great deal of imagination, but in a 
flash of vision. she saw the- house without 
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Elizabeth, lacking some vital, friendly quality | |/.Y. a 
that had come into it with her presence. That] ||? UP 
did not mean that she had not-been irritated 
by Elizabeth over and over again, that she had | | 
not herself said many times lately, “Yes, she] ||,\/. Ay Ls 
must go, she must go, she’s ruining the house.” | |/¢=9 6S) 
But when her father spoke, it was as though Q DL 
the old woman had come into the room and h fh 
stood there with her funny little body, her] || A. ae 
thin, hard-worked hands folded in front of] || {\\ A 
“her, and her old, wrinkled face raised up| |/d&b A» 
beseechingly to hers. 

“That’s all very: well, father,” she said. ‘I VW Vy 
realize it as clearly as you, but what are we to Vv V 
do? She has no home, no friends, no money. § ed 
‘Shell never get another place. She’s proud XY 
and won’t take charity. We can’t turn her yd) = Cy) 
right adrift.” : . 2 : The BON ess the soir are Brothers adams ae of es 

He frowned. “Well,” he said, “things can’t it Zebra Wéod, Maznolia Burl, Rh ised tema eM ataneterte 0 


go on as they are.” 
Then, a week later, the catastrophe occurred. 


Does YOUR Furniture Satisfy? 


Furniture of distinction and quality —Berkey 6 Gay 
Furniture —is readily attainable! No consideration of | 
cost need prevent your enjoying it. Whether you are 


ONE morning Mr. Hargreaves came abruptly 

out of his study and turned toward the stair- 
case. At that very moment, by an unhappy 
chance, Elizabeth had rested for a moment a 
scuttle full of coal at the foot of the staircase. 
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She was talking to herself, “Now just a mo- 5 dan Se or up to 0 leadi 
_ ment, my dear, and I’ll have you up the stairs ae duuereste A - suite 29990; P $0,000, ae aye 
ees nin but. unfortinately Mr. - furniture merchants everywhere can offer you an ample * 
Hargreaves ran straight into the coal-scuttle, ht selection. Your tastes, your decorative ideas, the comfort I 
gave his leg a sharp and very unpleasant jar, a needs of your home can find satisfying expression at the o 
and phic oe on to the ear nsaen He on price you would pay. And in every piece are evident a 
eee POC Ca Touse the temper) || 4 the artistry, the supreme craftsmanship that, for sixty a 
more quickly than that sharp, sudden pain of i E s ik 
; years, have made Berkey & Gay Furniture so cherished. 
the shin bone. 6 || , bo 
Elizabeth, not seeing exactly what had| ||°5? ¢ 
occurred, hurried forward with an “Oh dear!| || WZ W 


Oh dear!” and he turned full upon her. 

“To you see what you’ve done?” he shouted 
at her, pointing to the coal scattered on the 
carpet. ‘‘What do you go and leave a thing 
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like that there for?” ae SS f° 
He was nursing his leg with one hand as he 

spoke; the pain was very sharp. ‘“Didn’t E This Shop Mark 

know you-had left it there, I suppose! The Re Seee Ree ea tide de 

fact.is you’re past your work and have been | Gay production. Itis the cus- 

for a long time. I’m afraid you'll have to (oe a eae ere 

leave us; you’ve done well, you are a good : : | 

worker, and it isn’t your fault that this house Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 

eee yon an saat Biss Margaret | ~ Suites are available at prices ranging from As 
And so he went hopping up the stairs. ? $350 to $6,000 WY 











The blow had fallen. She stood there gazing 
about her, then fell down on her knees and | Ih lis 
began in a fumbling sort of way to put some | BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY . \) 
of the bigger pieces of coal back in the scuttle. | _ |, GRAND RAPIDS 


A tear trickled down one cheek, and she . 
brushed it impatiently with the back of her ) New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
hand, leaving a smudgy mark of coal there. (Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 











This was the end, the end of her life. 

- It need not have been the end had it not 
been for the Hargreaves character, which was 
such that as a thing was said so it remained. 
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No. 31 


Seven glowers 
and self-lighter. 
Finish, black 
and verde. Price, 
east of Miss- 
issippi 


Don’t Light Your Furnace 
So Early This Year 


AVE coal this year with a Welsbach Radiant 


Heater. With its high-powered, sunlike 
warmth at your instant command, you can post- 
pone lighting the furnace for weeks. No need to 
worry over those sudden drops in temperature 
that make autuinn furnace-fire building such ex- 
pensive guesswork. And, when winter does come, 
think what this heating service will mean to you! 
No matter how cold the weather outside, you can 
always be kept cozy and snug without the drudg- 
ery and expense of constant furnace forcing. 


The direct, active, penetrating quality of Welsbach 
Radiant Heat is the result of a unique method 
of producing and distributing warmth. Clay 
glowers, backed by a metal reflector, are heated 
to incandescence the instant you twist the self- 
lighter key, and project all their warmth straight 


out to you. There is no odor, no waste; and — 


you pay for heat only when you use it. 


Don’t be another day without a Welsbach Radiant Heater. 
Now is the season when you will come to appreciate more 
and more its ever-ready service. Consult your gas com- 
pany or dealer about the Welsbach Heater best suited to 
your needs. Only by getting a Welsbach Heater will you 
get Welsbach value, known through two generations as 
the standard of excellence in gas appliances. 


Your gas company or dealer will help you 
choose the model best suited to your needs. 
Prices from $15 to $95, east of the Mississippi. 


Cro 


Nine exclusive feae 
tures are nine reae 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters— 
nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want 
the most heat for 
the least money. 
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WELSBACH COMPANY, Groucester Crry, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 
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Old Elizabeth 


By the time he had reached the next floor the 
pain in his leg had greatly diminished, and he 
was already repentant, but the matter was 
done; no Hargreaves could go back on his word. 

“T am very sorry, Margaret,” he said five 
minutes later. “I’ve given your Elizabeth 
notice; couldn’t stand her incompetence any 
longet. Deal with her generously, won’t 
you?” 

Deal with her generously! Here was one of 
those occasions when people who live together 
and love one another very dearly have a sud- 
den impulse of ‘real and almost passionate 
hatred. Treat her generously! The men of 


her family were hard, mean, grasping creatures; 


Margaret hated the lot of them. Again she 
felt as though some tragic loss had occurred in 
her own life; she would have gone, had years of 
training not prevented her, and put her arms 
round the old woman and kissed her. But 
Elizabeth needed no sentimental pity. When 
Margaret spoke to her, she looked at her 
bravely and said in a tone of almost casual 
matter-of-fact: 

“Your father is wrong, Miss Margaret, if he 
thinks I can’t manage the work of the house, 
but he knows what he wants, and he must have 
his way. I shouldn’t wonder if he wasn’t 
thinking of me a little, too, fancying that these 
stairs tire me more than they do.” 

“And what will you do; where will you go?” 
Margaret asked. 


“Oh, ’'m all right Miss Margaret,” Elizabeth - 


answered quite gaily. ‘I’ve a little apartment 
T’ve been keeping with the things that I had 
when I was married. I’ll be very comfortable 
indeed, thank you, miss.” ; 


And so she went off in her black hat too big 


for her, and her shiny tin box, in which, of 


course, was the photo of Mr. Cummings - 


deceased, the two sea-shells, the plush present 
from Brighton, and the baby with the toy 
horse. 


MARGARET was unhappy and uneasy as she 

had never been before. The thought of 
Elizabeth would not let her rest. She seemed 
also to be on strange, new terms with her 
brother and father; she felt that they had both 
of them been in this affair callous and unkind. 
They made no inquiries about the old woman, 


and her father offered no suggestion of helping ~ 


her out with money. It was true that Elizabeth 
was proud, but still something might have 
been arranged... Margaret was disappointed 
in her family; she knew that they weré unsen- 
timental and hated to show their feelings, but 
in this present case the old woman had seemed, 
Margaret thought, to pervade the whole house 
with her presence. She had fancied sometimes, 
during these three years, fantastic as the idea 
might be, that old Elizabeth had affected her 
father and brother. Philip had fallen into the 
habit of laughing with the old woman, chaffing 
with her and listening to her stories, and 
Margaret had thought on one or two occasions 
that she had heard her father laughing in a 


way most unusual to him. And then that they — 
should let her go without a word to absolute 


penury and friendlessness! No, Margaret was 
not proud of her men. sors 
Very soon her conscience would not let her 
rest, and she hunted Elizabeth out. When she 
arrived at the room at last, down the hill in 
Leith Walk, she was agreeably surprised. The 
room was ‘small, it was true, but it was very 
much betterfurnished than she had & 
There were cheerful things about, including, of 
course, the two sea-shells and the plush box, 
and there was a large bowl filled with fresh 
flowers. Moreover Elizabeth herself was in 


excellent spirits and looking very well. She 


was no more the servant, but a very inde- 
pendent old lady wearing a lace cap, her 
spectacles on the end of her nose, and a very 
handsome and _ certainly 
shawl over her shoulders. Margaret, in fact, 
felt to her surprise rather as though she had 


come to call on an elderly and very respectable — 


relation. She sat down, refused tea, then most 


ected. . 
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This month... 


hundreds of thousands 
of women are buying 
this better-fitting, longer- 
wearing underwear 


Are-you one of the women who 
believe union suits are still the 
bulky things they used to be? 

Or—one who grimly makes 
the best of the vexations still 
found in many suits ? 


Ey 


PE ODAY more thana million 
“H such women are wearing 
this different knit union suit— 
with joy and thanksgiving! 


One woman said recently: 


“Yes, I laughed when a friend told 
me about the ‘different’ knit union 
suits she was wearing. But she talked 
as if she had discovered a new world. 
T tried one. Until I wore that Carter’s 
union suit I had never known comfort 
—actually! Light as a zephyr, fits 
like a dream. Launders like new.” 


Another writes: 


“Tt does not bind across the chest 
nor under the arms. There is an inex- 
pressible ease and freedom of motion. 
The liberal, roomy seat with wide flap 
is the most satisfactory I have ever 
worn. It is not loose or bunchy, but 















conforms perfectly to the contour of 
the figure and keeps this shapeliness.”’ 


Designed and fitted like your 


outer garments 


Carter styles are created and 
worked out by a woman — with 
the expert designer’s regard for. line’ 
and silhouette.» The original of 
each size is fitted and tested out on 
living models — adjusted to give 
perfect ease without unnecessary 
fullness. 


The special Carter knitting ma- 
chines with their multi needles 
make union suits that are lighter 
in weight — every bit as warm — 
and infinitely more elastic. Wash 
Carter’s season after season— they 
keep their new, soft, springy tex- 
ture until they are actually worn 
out. 


All styles —all weights — in 
cotton, wool and silk. See Carter’s 
the next time you are down town. 
The William Carter Company, 
Home Office: §93 Highland Ave., 
Needham Heights (Boston District) 
Mass. Mills also at Framingham 
and Springfield, Mass. 


STYLE 14 (back view) 
STYLE 15 (front) 
Men like the tailored fit, the 


elasticity and longer wear 
of Carter’s. Seams espe- 
cially stitched to prevent 
ripping; buttonholes rein- 
forced ; buttons fastened to 
stay. 





BABIES’ VESTS. Superb little garments 


—warm, soft, wash like new. Made single 
or double breasted, or in a band style that 
wears longer due to special reinforcements 
where the diaper is pinned. The famous 
new Carter Bands have side pinning rein- 
forcements (a patented Carter feature) to 
suit the “square fold’? diapers doctors and 
nurses now recommend. 


STYLE 19% (in circle at left) 








STYLE 18% 


Light yet warm. Fits without binding. 
Springy elastic fabrics in any weight 
you want for daytime or evening wear. 
Expertly cut and well tailored through- 
out. Does not become loose or baggy 
after laundering. 






3 Carter's 


36 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Look for the Carter label 
sewn in at the back of 
the neck. Thousands of 
women consider this label 
the most reliable guide in 
buying underwear. 


STYLE 19% (girl below) 
STYLE 15 (boy) 


Lively children like Carter’s 
because of its comfortable cut 
and elasticity. You will find 
Carter’s gives extra long service 
and washes without growing 
harsh. 





The Dutch neck gives added warmth 
over the shoulders and is so skilfully 
designed that it won’t peep over the 
top of your dress with embarrassing 
persistence. Short sleeves, knee length 
in all weights. 













REG. US. PAT. OFF 


KNIT 
Underwear 


for all the 
family 
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Think of The Helpfulness These 
Units Bring to Your Kitchen 


—and women are coming to demand the true convenience of kitchen 
walls that are “put to work” with Kitchen Maid Standard Units. 


Years of experience in Kitchen Maid cabinet building supplied the 
knowledge and skill to design and build these standard units—so 
convenient, so handsome and practical—at a cost which is no more 
than old-fashioned cupboards. For your present home or a new one 
—check the “want list” below and get full information. 














WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CoO., 
1811 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana. 


Please send me information regarding the unit checked: 

[] PULMANOOK, consisting of table and 4 seats fold- 
ing into wall. For alcove (]; for any kitchen corner (J. 

L] COMBINATION 1X, consisting of cabinet, broom 


ae dish closet and linen cupboards to set against 
wa 


11 BROOM CLOSET, to set in any kitchen 1; to be 
built into wall 1. 

OU DISH CLOSETS, LINEN CUPBOARDS, to be set 
in [1]; to be built in O. 

L] IN-A-WALL TELEPHONE SEAT. 

(J KITCHEN MAID KITCHEN CABINET. 
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Old Elizabeth 
tactfully explained how glad she was to see 
Elizabeth so comfortable, and asked her if th ¢ 
was anything more that she needed. pe 

“Well, no, Miss Margaret,” Elizabeth said, 
“T can’t say that there is. I am very com- 
fortable indeed, thank you. Of course, I missed 
the work at first, but there’s a lot of knitting to 
be done, and I do my own little bits of shopping 
and such like, and I’ve a friend’ or two comes in ~ 
to see me.” £ ; 

Margaret was surprised at that. She had 
thought that the old lady hadn’t afriendin the 
place. She was altogether very greatly 
relieved; she did not feel now nearly so guilty. ~ 
She stayed a long time, Elizabeth had so many — 
amusing stories of past days, former mis- 
tresses, pictures of an old word now dead and 
gone. 

“T will come and see you next woes aa 
Margaret said as she stood up to 89s “Ts there: 7H 
any day that you prefer?” ta 

“Well, Thursday afternoon’s a good ae / m4 
Elizabeth said. “I’ve a friend comes to see me 


- on Tuesdays, and Saturday’s busy like; come 


on Thursday, Miss Margaret, do.” ,. 

She came on the following Thursday, and 
many Thursdays after that, and soon it became 
quite the regular thing for her to spend an hour 


| there. She brought flowers and things to-eat, 


and Elizabeth was always delighted, but wei a 
was no sense at all of benefits conferred; the 
relation of mistress and servant was quite gone. 


"THOSE wreck visits did the girl all the good 

in the world; she caught from old Elizabéeth’s 
spirit a sense of kindliness and good humor, ef — 
courage and optimism, that was now become 
part of her own character. She looked at life — 
differently, and soon somebody detected in her _ 
this new spirit, and new possibilities of fresh _ 
happiness opened in front of her. Old 
Elizabeth soon guessed this, asked her ques- 
tions, and in a short time became her principal 
confidante. 

All this time Margaret was puzzled by the 
things that she found in Elizabeth’s room, by 
the comfort and ease of everything. | ~The old 
lady must have been false in that at least; she 
must have saved in the past; there must be a 
stocking well filled in some corner. 

Then one fine spring afternoon somebody : 
asked a question, and Margaret answered it in 
the affirmative. Happy as she had never been 
in her life before, and almost dizzy with her 
happiness, she hurried round to Elizabeth to 
tellher. She opened the door without knocking — 
and then stood transfixed. There, on the chair 
close to the old lady, was seated her brother 
reading the newspaper aloud, while Elizabeth ~ 
sat there knitting, nodding her head once and 
again to what she heard. 

“Philip!” Margaret cried. 

He sprang to his feet, confused, blushing’ like 
a boy. 

“But you!” she exclaimed, moving into the 
room. “T hadn’t an idea.” 

‘And you,” he answered laughing, dropping : 
the paper. ; 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked. 

He mumbled something, then stammered, 
“Well, if you must know, I thought you’d 
laugh. 3s 

Elizabeth, very much at her ease, said, 
looking up at them as though ‘they were ‘her 
own children: “Yes, and he’s been coming 
once a week just as you have, Miss Margaret. 

He asked me not-to say anything, and so, of 
course, I didn’t. Very kind he’s been, reading 
me the news, very kind indeed.” 

She laughed at both of them. 

Philip was quite sulky; he would scarcely 
speak a word to her on the way home, and she 
didn’t tell him her own fine secret. Only he 
implored her again and again: : 

“You won’t tell father, will you, Margaret? 
He’d think me such a fool, but she’s a nice old i 
woman. Upon my soul Pm getting quite fond ‘| 
of her; she’s so amusing, got such a lot of © 


funny stories—but you won’t tell father, will 
you?” ‘ 





A DATE FOR TEA 


_ Something new to serve—and it’s made in a 





"moment. All you need are Dromedary Dates, 
_ Dromedary Cocoanut, and cheese. In three 

: simple steps you can make this delicious tea- 

dainty. The picturesat the right tell you how. 





Dip each date in a dish of 
Dromedary Cocoanut 





Tue Hits Brotuers Co. 


n- Beach and Washington Streets 
New York City 
: Enclosed find 4c, for which please 


send me‘‘One Hundred Delights, ”’ 
your new recipe book, No. 3. 
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The fabrics 


cea cas eres rae 


illustrated are Orinoka Sunfast 


a, ibe 


and Tubfast 


striped Damask Radiant in mulberry and walnut, and Damask 


Radiant in plain colors to harmonize. 


All 50 inches wide. 





Draperies rich in beauty - - and they never fade 


ICHER, lovelier colors and richer, lovelier 
fabrics! That is what you find in ma- 
terials from the famous Orinoka Mills. 
Probably, in all America to-day, there are 
no draperies which surpass them in beauty 
of coloring and pattern and weave. But 
they have another quality—one which is 
even more important in fabrics used for 
decorative purposes. They are absolutely 
practical, Neither sun nor tubbing will 
change their colors in the least. 


It is something to think about (is it 
not?) in choosing curtains and draperies— 
whether they will keep their original colors 
through months and years of use. Orinoka 
guaranteed fabrics are hand-dyed in the 
yarn by an exclusive process which makes 
them color fast. So look for the guaran- 
tee tag which identifies them. If a material 
fades, the merchant from whom you bought 
it is authorized to replace the goods or re- 
fund your money. Orinoka guaranteed 


drapery fabrics, gauzes, glass curtains and 
upholstery materials are carried by the better 
stores and decorating establishments. 


May we send you a copy of 
“COLOR HARMONY IN WINDOW 
DRAPERIES’? A prominent New 
York decorator prepared this 
handsome booklet, which is full 
of valuable suggestions for drap- 
ing windows and doors, and for 
bed coverings. Send us your 
address and 20 cents. 

THE ORINOKA MILLS 
502 Clarendon Bldg., New York 





Orinoka 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS SuN & TUBFAST 


oe Old Elizabeth 


“And I suppose it’s you who have been 
giving her all those fine things,” she asked 
him. 


“Oh, nothing very much,” he answered, 
more confused than ever. “Just once and 
again something I thought she’d like.” 


And there began between them from that | 


moment an entirely new relationship. They 
wondered, indeed, that they could have lived 
all those years together and known each other 
so little. There were so many things in 
- Philip’s character that Margaret had never 
suspected; they had jokes together now, and 
imtimacies and secrets. Margaret’s engage- 
ment was announced; her father gave his con- 
sent with a reluctance, with that same dry 
-terror of emotion, that always seemed to keep 
____ him apart from the rest of the world. He‘was 
-- -most certainly a lonely man, and Margaret, 
: now that she was going off into this splendid 
» == new life of her own, felt a great tenderness for 
_. him, a longing to get close to him, but she was 
-afraid just as she had always been. % 
. >= One stormy afternoon in the early autumn, 
-- -when:the rain was-being driven round the gray 
-= corners by a proper Edinburgh wind, Margaret 
--/. whispered to Philip: fos, 22 
_. » «-What an awful afternoon! «Let’s go and see 
2 Blizabeth:”.a : f3 aR ASS 
_ . “All “right,” he whispered back to her, 
~ looking with a sort of humorous conspirator’s 
air across at their father, who was at the other 
side of the room. “I can’t be free till four; will 
it be allright then?” : 24 
“Perfectly,” shesaid. ‘That will just suit me.” 
She fought her way through the rain, met her 
_ brother at the top of the Walk. They battled 
down the hill together, up the stairs, and with 
_a cry of “Here‘we are again, Elizabeth,” burst 
_ open the door. ‘ 
The door banged to behind them, and then 
_ they had to cling to each other to recover from 
theiramazement. In that same chair that they 
both knew so well, looking as though he had 
_ spent the whole of his life there, reading the 
_ newspaper aloud just as they had both done, 
_ was their father. He had been caught, you 
_ would have supposed, in the very act of some 
terrible and heinous crime. He did not move, 
he only stared at them, then jumped to his 
feet with an angry ‘‘Well, I’m damned.” 
_ Elizabeth was entirely unmoved. She went 
on with her knitting, only remarking quietly to 
-, the world in general, “Well, it had to happen 
_ sometime, didn’t it?” Then, turning to the 
~ confused man, “I told you you’d be found out, 
_ sir; it wasn’t natural to keep it from your own 


children.” 





"THERE was nothing to be said; he had been 
going there, of course, from the very begin- 
_. hing and been giving her things, reading to her, 
listening to her stories, laughing with her, 
enjoying himself, it may be, as he enjoyed him- 
self nowhere else. No, there was nothing to be 
said. «~ 
~ “Afterward the three of them walked away 
together, and an odd walk home it was. It was 
of no use for him to put up the barriers again; 
_he had been found out, and in his turn had dis- 
covered them, also. They were all in the family 
guilty together. 
“Well, you see,” he explained at dinner that 
_ night, “it was all my fault giving her notice like 
that. To tell you the truth, I got quite fond of 
the old thing while she was here. I suppose you 
_ think,” turning round fiercely upon his son and 
daughter, “that I’ve got no natural feelings. 
Well, if you do, I dare say it’s my own fault. 
That old woman’s got more sense of fun in her 
‘than all the rest of you put together.” 
They had the merriest evening of their lives 
upstairs that night. As Margaret was on her 
way to bed, along the silent passage she seemed 


to see a little figure flitting, and a humorous, | 


almost teasing, little voice seemed to whisper in 
her ear, 

_ “You wanted showing to one another, and 
there was nobody but myself to do it.” 


AVL 
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WHY YOU ENJOY 
CERTAIN DINNER PARTIES 


T’S not the amount of entertaining you do, 
nor the expensive food that you set be- 
fore your guests that shows real hospitality. 
It is the little thoughtful things that count, 
the care and taste displayed in choosing 
what will please the eye. For instance, in 
the silverware on your table. 

In the Louisiana Pattern there is a delicate 
grace, a fineness and beauty of design that are 
worthy of the artistic times of Louis XIV, 
from whom Louisiana took its name. 

Like all Alvin Long-Life Plate, the Louis- 
jana Pattern is extra-heavily plated-and has 
the fashionable grey finish. Ask your jeweler 
to show you the Louisiana Pattern. Send us 
your name and address and we will mail 
you a leaflet showing other Louisiana pieces. 
You can also have free of charge our booklet, 
“Setting the Table Correctly,” by Oscar of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Just drop us a line. 


OO 


If it should happen that your jeweler does not have the 
Louisiana, Molly Stark, George Washington or Luxor 
Pattern send us his name, and we will mail you the articles 
direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, $3.60; 6 Dessert 
Spoons, $7.00; 6 Dessert Forks, $7.00; 6 Dessert Knives, 
(hollow handles), $11.25; 1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar 
Spoon, $1.25, 


Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 


Moll George 
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‘Delicious Waffles~quickly made 


Golden waffles . . . crisp, melting, delicious . . . so simply 
prepared that you can have them any morning! Make 
a creamy batter by adding milk or water to Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. Add an egg and a tablespoon of melted 
butter, and your batter is done. Pour it into your hot 
waffle iron. The heat crisps the waffles to a delicate 
brown and they’re ready to serve. § Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour contains flours of highest quality... every ingre- 
dient is selected with scrupulous care. Mixed and sifted 
to powder-fineness, a few minutes’ heat cooks it thor- 
oughly . . . digestibly. § Have some of these tempting, 
delicately crisped Pillsbury waffles for breakfast tomor- 
row. A postcard request will bring “Better Pancakes and 
How to Make Them,” a little book of helpful recipes. 


And if you like pancakes with a real old-fashioned buck- 
wheat flavor, get some Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


Pillsburys | 


Make This Test Yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes and 
waffles. 





Pancake Flour 


One of the family 
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Serving Thanksgiving 
Dinner 
(Continued from page 69) 


plate, first place the meat knife with cutting 
edge toward the plate, then the soup spoon, and 
farthest from the plate, because it is to be used 
first, the oyster fork. Dessert silver is placed 
just before dessert is brought in., Collect on a 
tray, the glasses for water and also the small 
glasses for cider. Place the water glass at the 
point of the knife with the glass for cider at the 
right and a little lower. Napkins should be 
placed at the left of the forks, and if mono- 
grammed, folded in such a way as to show the 
monogram. The bread and: butter, plate, if 
used (by many, it is omitted at dinner), is 
placed at the point of the forks with the butter 
spreader across the upper right hand corner. 
Salt and pepper shakers are placed on the table, 
using a set between every two covers; oF in- 


dividual salts are set: in front of the plates — 


slightly to the right of the center. 

Dishes filled with bonbons, and some with 
nuts, should be grouped around the center 
decoration, to be passed at the close of dinner. 

All the serving silver required during: the 
meal should be laid out in a convenient place, 
either in the pantry, or on the serving table. 


Also, the napkin and plate for removing ~~ 


crumbs, a squarely folded napkin to. place 
under dishes when serving food, and a small tea _ 
napkin for use when pouring beverages, should 
be laid out. 

Place cards are often the source of consider-_ 
able fun. If there is an artist member of the 
family, invite her to illustrate each person’s 
pet hobby, either by pen and ink sketches, or 
in rhyme, or both, and see how many can find 
their places by this means. 

Just before dinner, the water glasses should 
be filled three-fourths full and a form of butter 
placed upon the bread and butter plate, if 
bread and butter are to be served. Also, on the 
service plate, set a small plate containing a 
halved grapefruit with the oyster cocktail. 


Easy Rules for Serving 


In serving the Thanksgiving dinner, as well 
as any other dinner, always remember to 
“Place, remove, and serve everything from the 
left except beverages and extra silver.” Also, 
“Have a folded napkin on the hand under all 
dishes containing food to be served.” Always 
present not the end but the side of the platter 
or dish as it enables the person to help himself 
more easily. The hostess is usually served 
first, for then. she waits for her guests to be 
served rather than having them wait until she is 
served. Then, too, it is easier for the hostess 
to remove the first serving from a dish than- 
for her guests to do so, or at least it makes it 
easier for them. 

After the first course is finished, remove the 
plate which held the oyster cocktail from the 
left side with the left hand, one plate at a time. 
Then bring two plates of soup to the dining- 
room, place one on the serving table, and the 
other before the hostess, go to the serving 
table, take the second soup plate and place it 
before the person at the right of the hostess. 
Proceed in this order till all are served. This 
service is quicker and easier than when one 
has to go to the pantry for every plate. Then 
pass the cheese crackers with a napkin on the 
hand under the plate, first to the hostess, and 
then around the table to the right. During 
this course, pour cider from a pitcher, from the 
right side of each person, using the right hand, 
having in the left hand a folded tea napkin to 
be used in catching possible drops from the 
pitcher after pouring. It is best to pour the 
cider before the course for which it is needed 
as the main course is such a busy one thet the 
delay in pouring would be too long. This done, 
remove the service and soup plates together 
and place a warmed dinner plate before each 
person, 

Next bring in a carving knife and fork to the 
table and place the duck before the host., He 


Wuatever the occasion of its purchase or use, you 
will find in every single splendid piece of Fostoria , 
glassware permanent pride and pleasure. In the beau- 
tiful nothingness of crystal is hidden magic; its secret 
art is reflection of dancing lights and mysterious 
colors. Grapefruit dishes; goblets; compotes and bon- 
bon dishes; sherbet glasses; parfait glasses; console 
sets; finger-bowls; the new footed tumblers—many, 
many effective things that help you to entertain 
simply and beautifully. Patterns correctly formal; 
deep-etched ware encrusted with coin gold; iridescent 
crystal of conspicuous loveliness; hand-blown glass 
with fairy-like etching. Always fine glassware adds 
the right note of luxury. . . . The revival of colored 
glass, its acceptance by fashion and good taste make 
Fostoria of particular interest for gift purposes. 
The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 









PRG hsy STAL AND DEGORATED GLASSWARE 


Conspicuously lovely 
as this gold encrust- 
ed decorated crystal. 
(Console set includes 
two candlesticks, of 
course.) Every piece 
of Fostoria glass- 
ware leaves our fac- 
tory bearing this 
brown-and-white 


label. 
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that they believe the Grand Prize 
Eureka is unquestionably the 
World’s Greatest Vacuum Cleaner 


Time after time, in comparative 
demonstrations on which the 
eyes of the world were fixed, 
the Eureka-has gained the Grand 
Prize or highest award over 
the best vacuum cleaners that 
modern inventive genius sent 
against it. 


But—though no one can mini 
mize the outstanding importance 
of these repeated awards—it 
is still more significant that the 
verdict of national and inter- 
national authorities has been 
sealed and approved by the 
deliberate judgment of American 
womanhood. 


In more than a million homes 


the Eureka is giv- 
ing daily service— 
making easy and 
pleasant the clean- 
ing which for cen 
turies was wom 
an’s heaviest 
burden. 


And, because of 
the powerful suction that 
cleans so deeply, the fine 
construction that gives both 
lightness and rugged strength 
and the instantly adjustable at- 
tachments that multiply its use- 
fulness, the Eureka does its 
work with a thoroughness 
and ease inconceivable ex- 
cept to those who have 


actually seen it operate 
No claims however broad, no 
facts however impressive, could 


more completely substantiate 
Eureka’s right to world 
leadership than the simple 
truth—that it has been and 
continues to be the first 
choice of over a_ million 
women. 


EurEKA VAcuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1., England 
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Serving Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


should carve a sufficient amount for all at the 
table before beginning to serve. The waitress 
should be in readiness at his left with an extra 
warmed plate (called a working plate) which 
she places before host with right hand when 
she takes up the filled plate with left hand. 
This she takes to the hostess, taking up the 
empty plate with right hand and placing plate 
containing the duck with the left hand. She 
takes the empty plate to the host and proceeds 
as before, serving around the table to the right 
of the hostess. All having been served, the 
waitress brings to the serving table the dish of 
potatoes and the gravy dish. She passes the 


~. potatoes with a serving spoon in the dish at the 
~ left side of each person, using her left hand with 


a napkin on the hand. Then the gravy should 


be passed. Next bring to the serving table the 
“creamed vegetables and the cauliflower, which 


should be passed, first one and then the other. 
After this, the cranberry jelly should be passed, 
and then the relishes. = By this time the cider 
glasses will probably need refilling. ; 
In clearing the table for the salad course, re- 


4 move the duck platter, then take up the dinner 


plate at each cover with the left hand and place 
the dressed salad arranged on a plate, with the 


right hand. Then immediately, with the right 


hand, remove the bread and butter plate. 
With this course finished, remove the salad 
plates, take the salts and peppers from the 


table, picking them up one at a time, and also 
-any unused silver, all of which should be placed 
.on a small tray. Next, remove any crumbs 


from the cloth, brushing lightly with a folded 
tea napkin into a plate held in the left hand. 
The table being now cleared for dessert, 
place a dessert plate at each cover, and when 
all are laid, place a dessert fork at the right of 
each plate, from the right. Then bring the 
serving silver and place before the hostess. 
After that, the pie and pudding are brought to 
the hostess to be served. The hostess will ask 
each guest his preference, then the waitress 
will take the filled plate with the left hand and 
place in front of the hostess the extra working 
plate with the right hand. Taking the filled 
plate to the guest, the waitress removes the 
empty plate with the right hand, and places 
the filled one with the left hand. When all are 
served, the sauce and the whipped cream, both 


_ arranged on a tray, with serving silver, should 


be passed. ; 

After this course, the pie and pudding 
should be removed. Then each guest’s dessert 
plate is removed with the left hand, and a doily- 
covered plate containing a finger-bowl one- 
third full of water placed with the right hand. 
After using, the guest removes the finger-bowl 
and doily together to the upper left-hand side 


- of the plate. The coffee service is then brought 


to the hostess, who pours, the waitress placing 
the cups at the right; or the waitress may pour 
the coffee in the pantry, and bringing several 
cups on a tray, place them in the same manner. 
The sugar and cream arranged on a tray should 
then be served to the left of each guest. Then 
the nuts and bonbons should be served to the 
guests and again placed on the table. If there 
is a crackling fire in the living-room, the coffee 
may be served to the family and guests here 
amid the exchange of story-telling. 


Carving the Turkey 
(Continued from page 71) 


up to the ridge of the breast bone. The 
slices should be cut slanting. Some carvers 
prefer to take the breast meat off in one solid 
piece, cutting it into suitable portions after- 
ward. This is easily accomplished by cutting 
the meat lengthwise down to the bone at the 
breast ridge, as well as at the lower side. Then 
slip the knife under and working close to the 
bone until the entire piece of meat may be 
lifted off the bone. 








The rug illustrated above is pattern No. 237, color 43. 


Before you buy a Rug— 


see a LARCHMONT W/ton 


ube BEAUTY of coloring and design, and in the 
richness of their Oriental effects, Holmes 
Larcumont Wiltons rank with the finest and 
most expensive Wilton rugs made—but they cost 
only about two-thirds as much. You cannot 
know what a superb rug you can get at a moder- 
ate price until you have seen the Larcumonrt. 


It is a genuine wool Wilton, too, not to be con- 
fused with imitation Wiltons. 


In addition to the Larcumont, Holmes makes 
the WELLINGTON, a worsted Wilton of the most 
exquisite patterns. Also the De Luxe, the famous 
plain centre Wilton. 


Write to Dept. G. for beautifully illustrated booklet. 





“Holmes Rugse for Artistic Homes? 





ARcHIBALD Hoimes & Son - Established 1857 - PHILADELPHIA 


Wilton Rugs 
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Look for this label. 
It guarantees qual- 
ity. If your dealer 
does not carry 
LarcHMONT, send us 
his name. 
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Chippendale bed. 1750. 
Note French influence 
on carving of conopy 





| ena ae 

JQ RRS 

The History of Furniture 
(Continued from page 33) 





Ornament Club, claw and ball, scroll and 

bracket feet, shell, cabochon and 
leaf, mask, cartouche, acanthus lecf, early; 
French rococo, beading, nulling, Chinese fret, 
etc., later. “Gesso” ornament (plaster carved 
in low relief and gilded) in use 1700-1720. 


Chippendale bow 
front chest of drawers, 
mahogany, about 1760 





| Imitation of oriental lacquer popular through- 
/ out the period. Architectural forms—classic 
orders, consoles, etc., common 1720-1740. 





Settee with double 
chair back, 1740. 
Mahogany, club 
foot, shell ornament 





“Rococo” decoration common 1740-1760. Wal- 
nut furniture relied on inlay, mahogany on 
carving, for decorative effect. wns 


NOTES Rg 

“Cabriole” or reverse curve leg typical of the 
period. Dutch club foot and hoop back and 
fiddle splat up to about 1720. Claw and ball 





Piecrust tripod table, 
mahogany, about 


Ef you dont watch out | 10" ecectics 


ball and claw Loot 





But he can’t get little boys and girls dressed warm and com- 


fortable—who have changed to correct weights and styles of : ; 
foot and pierced split to 1740. Bow toprail 


KNIT UNDERWEAR with elaborate splat and scroll or fancy foot 
up-to 1755. “Gentleman and Cabinet Makers 
There is a correct weight of Knit Underwear Director” published by Thos. Chippendale of 
for every boy and girl and baby, too—a note eeeler a ee ee ee 
weight that affords ample protection against ai cenape eke . 


Jack Frost and all the winter ills he brings. 





Knit Underwear is made in wool, cotton, silk or Gallery top tripod table 





mixtures so that you can find exactly the right fabric 1 
for your child's protection. The styles of ae Un- Send | oe ee Fades 
derwear include two-piece or union suits—high or work gal ler y 
low neck—long, elbow, short sleeves, or sleeveless— Fo i ee ; 
ankle, three-quarter or knee length. “Prank (a Sach 
. ranks ©, ac 
You can choose exactly the right Frost’, an amusing Gian: ace) Agonth 
fabric, weight and style of Knit Un- booklet for the chil- : eed Il foot : Bracket f i 
derwear for every member of the Ce Cee Rey, Gj Sieroll fo0ken. 6 Rococo carving 
family—for grown folks and little 305 Bein aee | 
folks—to keep them comfortable York, N. Y. \ 
and afford winter protection. See ae 


the variety of styles of Knit Under- 
wear at your local stores THIS 











WEEK. a 
MANUFACT ) be 
A NDERWEAR OF AMERICA RERg LiL 
SSOcIATED KNIT : “8 
An ce roc ition of er ee pe ay aoe rep- a a o 
tf senting 7 ) per cent of the output of Knit Underwear in ROK SDS ND , 
he United Stee 7 Shell orna~ URW 9 Chinese 
ment 9 4 fret 
8 Nulling ooo oS 10 Beading 
10 
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Combination Soap Holder 
and Safety Grip 
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| Guarantee Te. 20223 
| ertificute o oe 
The Fairtacts to, Sac 









“Me, 19223 





~Guaranteed— 
for the life of your home 


O HOME is modern without bath- 
room fixtures installed in the They not only match the other bath- 


walls. But it is important that they room equipment but harmonize per- 
are Fairfacts Fixtures, the only kind  fectly with any color or tint of tile 





Tooth Brush Holder 


guaranteed to retain their original 
beauty as long as your house lasts. 


Our special process of manutacture 
enables Fairfacts Fixtures to withstand 
changes of temperature or other causes 
that make some fixtures deteriorate 
even after a few months. 


walls. There is a complete variety for 
any bathroom need. 


Send for our booklet, ‘“‘The Perfect 
Bathroom” and further information 
about the special Fairfacts process 
of manufacture and Guarantee Cer- 
tificate. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
Dept. K-6, 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City 





After a few months 


“Gat are reproductions of photographs showing 

the surface appearance of two bathroom fixtures 
a few months after installing. The one on the left, a 
Fairfacts Fixture, has preserved its original snow- 
white surface and is as perfect as the day it was made. 
The special Fairfacts process results in a glazed sur- 
face which is permanent. The surface of the other, 
an ordinary fixture, has developed hundreds of hair- 
line cracks, permitting dust, soap and germs to 
penetrate beneath the surface, not only making the 
fixture unsanitary, but ruining its appearance beyond 
any possibility of cleaning or restoring. 


Tumbler Holder 
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free NEW GIFT BOOK J/ree 


- *CRemarkable value, variety and good taste ie 


Do your Christmas shopping comfortably at home. 
house of Daniel Low & Co., established 
Write Address below for our 
We prepay delivery charg 


department. 
very lowest prices. 


This Dainty Pin 
Solid 14k with platinum 
front and genuine pearl 


B3664 $4.50 B8&5 7.50 


Z997 Full size, pair 2.00 


John Alden and Priscilla 
are the new modelled candles so daintily 


and demurely decorated that they have an 


irresistible appeal. 


Candlesticks in Heavy Plate 
A simple, attractive design F553 
Height 7 in. 2.25 Pair 4.00; 4 for 8.00 


Heavy hammered 
silver plate, mir- 
ror, rouge and 
powder compacts 
with puffs, silk 
cord and tassel 
$7352 1.75 


Bracelet 


Sterling Handled Fruit Knives 
charming design J5100 2 for 1.00 


Hammered Silver Basket 
for bonbons or small cakes, heavily 
silver plated and embossed F210 
634 in. square 3.00 


Diamond 
Scarf Pin 
Solid 14k with 
platinum front 


Barrette, silver plated, with 
rhinestones and sapphires P4135 
-50 Bobbette Comb, blue cel- 
luloid S287 .50 
with sapphires all 
around 1.25 Thisset complete 
in case for 2.25 


Our Book 
About Diamonds 
It tells how to buy them. 
how to have your dia- 
monds reset in platinum 
or white gold and illus- 
trates the very newest 
settings. Write for it, it 
will save you money. 


ThreeUseful Gifts for $4.00 
These attractive brass trays with 
new etched decoration. Separate- 
ly Z236 5inch .60 Z237 71% in. 1.25 
Z238 Lin. 2.50 on 
“Kant 
Kick @ 
” 5 
Off” Cog 
pair 3.00 , 
because of special shape and soft 
fleecy lining. Genuine sheepskin 


with the wool inside. Brown for 
men, rose or blue for women. 


Crystal Shelli ification slip. 


brown 


Snow Man Set 
with a new crystal tissue and a jolly 
hatted snow man. Set for $1.20 
contains 5 large sheets imported 
Ussue, 6 snow men and 5 yards of 
red gold tape. Many other ideas for 
Doing up Christmas Gifts 
differently illustrated in color in our 
Greeting Card Folder. Send for it. 


over half a century ago, 
“Gift Book” illustrating merchandise of quality at the 
es, guaranteeing safe delivery and satisfaction. 


White Gold Links 
Solid 14k engine-turned 
Special value B9659 6.00 





Keytainer with Purse 
A new idea every woman 
would appreciate, also has 
place for license or identi- 
L938 for six 
keys 1.50 L944 four 1.25 
Finest cowhide, black or 


The 168 page Catalog of the famous, reliable 


offers you unusual gifts in every 


Solid 14k 


white gold 
Ring E351 
fine imitation 
sapphire 6.50 


Many Useful 
Gifts for 
the Home 


are shown in 
our catalogu&) 


Motor Ash Tray 


a 
| [Removable glass ash) 


cup, funnel shaped cov: § 
er, draw for matches, 
heavily nickel plated i 
N1149 3.50 


Motor Flower Vase 


Engraved Glass with nickel bor- 
der, height 7/4 inches. N2150 With 
sprays of heather and zinnia 2.75; 
| without flowers 2.00 


Writing Case 


3 \ : i 


Fine leather, pad of noie 
paper, address book, pen 
loop, library scissors and 
paper knife with gilded 
handles. L665 6x8 in. 3.00 


Our new “Gift Book" will illus- 
trate many such inexpensive nov- 
elties as these. 


” Three’ 

Novel 

Gifts 

for 

$2.00 : 

Turtle Stamp Box and Paper 
Weight, antique gold finish Z417 
1.00 Door Wedge, with spring 
holds door firmly, daintily hand- 


decorated Z152 1.00 Brush for 
suede shoes, in leather case L20 .35 


[ DANIEL Low €> Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


238 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 











The History of Furniture 


cresting, etc. Growing interest in the Far East ~ 


shown in popularity of imitations of lacquer 
work, especially gold on black ground and later 
in adoption of carved and fretted ornament 
found on oriental furniture—the Chinese Chip- 
pendale style in vogue about 1750-1760. Early 
mahogany is dark brown, not red in color. The 
furniture of this period is comfortable but 
broad and heavy like contemporary manners, 
and in general is appropriate only in the large 
rooms for which it was originally made. 


Don’t Guess—Measure! 
(Continued from page 72) 


necessary cooking equipment certain standard 
measuring utensils. It is true that almost 
any of the measuring cups retailed to the 
housewife today are more accurate for cookery 
use than the teacup in its variety of shapes 
and sizes. However, we urge the house- 
wife in purchasing to demand expressly only 
such measuring cups as are of standard eight- 
fluid-ounce capacity. For as long as there are 
overcapacity and undercapacity kitchen mea- 
suring utensils on the market and the housewife 
buys them, her success in cooking will be vari- 
able, and the manufacturers will not sense the 
importance of standardizing their household 
measuring utensils. Buy only standard mea- 
suring utensils. 


Standard measuring cups come in two types, 


one a lipped cup for measuring liquids, and the 
other without the lip for measuring dry in- 
gredients. A set of measuring spoons is also es- 
sential. 
be found in capacities graduated from one 
tablespoon down to one-fourth teaspoon. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Standards specifica- 
tion, the tablespoon in such a set should con- 
tain three teaspoonfuls measured level full. A 
quart measure is likewise quite indispensable 
in the cookery realm and the standard capacity 
of the same should be four cupfuls level full or 
thirty-two fluid ounces. 


To Measure Accurately 


Tn all measuring see that the ingredients are 
level. A cupful is measured level. A table- 
spoonful is measured level. A teaspoonful is 
measured level. In measuring one cupful of 
any dry ingredient, never dip the measuring 
cup into the material. Rather, in the case of 
dry ingredients, fill the cup by tablespoonfuls, 
allowing it to heap slightly, and then level it. 
with a quick stroke of the spatula. Fractions 
of a cupful of dry ingredients less than one- 
half cupful are more easily measured by table- 


spoonfuls, since it is difficult to level the mate-— 
rial in the cup at the third and quarter mark, ~ 


remembering that sixteen level tablespoonfuls 
are equal to one cup. And do not shake the 
cup while filling. In measuring dry ingredients 
by spoonfuls, fill the spoon by dipping into the 
ingredient, till heaping, then level with the 


spatula, beginning at the handle end and push- - 


ing the surplus off as the spatula reaches the 
point. For the half teaspoonful, measure in 
exactly the same way, using the measuring 
spoon of one-half teaspoonful capacity. For 
one-eighth teaspoonful, measure one-fourth 
teaspoonful as usual, then cut sharply in two 
lengthwise with the spatula. 

In measuring a solid fat, pack solidly into the 
cup or spoon, and cut level with the spatula. 


Never attempt to dip aluminum measuring . 


spoons into solid shortening, as they are not 
constructed to stand such usage, and will be 
apt to break. Rather, dip the fat out with a 
knife and fill the spoon thus. 

In measuring liquids, pour the liquid into 
the measuring cup, up to the desired mark. 
Never dip the measuring cup into a liquid to 
be measured. In measuring spoonfuls, take up 
all the spoon will hold. Or, in measuring a 
spoonful of flavoring, pour directly from the 
bottle into the measuring spoon, filling it to 
capacity. 


These are made of aluminumand can ~ 


al 


~*< 





The reproduction in this panel 
25 one-eleventh actual size 








OME of the most charming dining rooms take 
their hospitable atmosphere from the warmth and 
richness of color that the right wallpaper lends to 

any room. For how may hospitality be more gracious- 

ly expressed than by adding beauty to good cheer? 

Wallpaper, judiciously used, helps you to avoid that 
look of cold formality which is bound to result when 
the treatment of walls is too austere. 

A. great advantage in selecting present day wall- 
papers is the fact that you may easily obtain patterns of 
authentic design for any period or style of decoration. 
* * 


Send for our interesting booklet, Wallpaper, contain- 
ing helpful decorating suggestions for every room in 
the house. Thirty-two pages with many handsome 
illustrations in color. Sent postpaid to any address for 


ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Any store that displays this sign is an Associate 
Member of the Wallpaper Guild. There you 
will find good wallpapers, competent work- 
manship and fair prices. 


ALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y.C. 
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Brother of the Eagle 
(Continued from page 17) 


arrow. With swift, powerful strokes he swam to 
Tyee, and the young eagle called him as hecame, 
a plaintive, terror-stricken scream like the panic 
of a child. He was floating there, helpless in 
the water, his kingly plumage drenched and 
useless, his wings spread inertly upon the water. 
Klumatch swam to him, dived beneath him, 
lifted the young eagle upon his naked brown 
shoulders. Then he swam to the shore, and 
Tyee clung to him with his sharp yellow talons 
so closely that the flesh was pierced and the 
blood ran down into the water. But Klumatch 
did not mind; he bore the pain without mur- 
muring. He brought the young eagle safely 
to shore and with fragrant moss wiped the 
bedraggled plumage until the feathers were dry 
and beautiful once more. 

Then came the day when Tyee, the eagle, 
grown almost to his full kingly size, saved 
the life of Klumatch, who loved him and was 
his brother. 


‘THE boy, come now into early manhood, went 

out into the forest one golden autumn day. 
How he came to grief in the bear pit, dug per- 
haps by his own people, he never knew. But 


come to grief he did, for the covering of leaves | 


and moss was treacherously soft and yielding. 
He sank through, falling heavily into the deep 
darkness. A sharp stake cut his forehead 
deeply, and so great was the pain that. wisdom 
and judgment fled from his mind. He could 
only moan and talk of foolish things. And in 
- that babbling nightmare dream he spent the 
next two days. : 

His father found him then. And the tribe 
told a marvelous story of it. Told how the 
golden eagle had come and screamed above 
the village, flying in swift, agitated circles, 
swooping down as if to rest his wings, then 
darting out and away over the wooded darkness 
of the hills. Puzzled, they watched him, and 
the ta-ma-na-wis men wondered what sort of 
omen it might be. They cast down their red 
medicine sticks, but received from them no 
message. Only the eagle flew in circles above 
the village, flying out toward the forest and 
then at length returning. 

At first, they gave no thought to the ab- 
sence of Klumatch. For it was like him to be 
gone for days in his canim on the water, or 
to roam through the woods wherever he chose 
to go. But on the second day the chief of the 
ta-ma-na-wis men spoke gravely, saying: 

“Behold, this Eagle Tyee is the totem of the 
chieftain’s son. He is his guardian spirit 
and protector. Let us, then, follow the chief 
of the birds. and perhaps he will lead us to 
~ Twana Klumatch, who may be in trouble or 
in pain.” 

So they followed the eagle, who flew swiftly, 
steadily, toward the darkness of the forest. 
He led them on and on. And at length perched 
in the branches of a pine tree and screamed. 
It was then that they found the boy, half-dead 
from fever, and they carried him back to the 
village. The ta-ma-na-wis men danced the 
fever dance about him, donned their devil 
masks, and drove the spirit of sickness out of 
him. 

He lived, and the tribe rejoiced. And thence- 
forth they gave double homage to the eagle 
Tyee, chief of the birds. 

Now, these were the days when the white 
man was known, yet unknown. Wild and 
desolate was the country of the Ka-ma-kwo; 
there was nothing in the gloomy forests nor in 
the turbulent waters to tempt thé white man’s 
greed. When Klumatch was yet a youth, the 
white man did not come. But when he was 
grown to manhood, and his father, the old 
Tyee, was very feeble and scarcely able to take 
his place in the line of the weaving spirit dance, 
then it was that, little by little, men with pale 
faces and shrewd, calculating eyes invaded the 
country of the Twanas. They came to cut the 
timber that was in the lofty forests; they came 
to shoot the wild things that dwelt within the 





Don’t be Disappointed 
on Thanksgiving Day 


The success of your dinner will be assured and you can 
look forward to Thanksgiving as a day of pleasure instead 
of work and worry, if you use a 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 


You simply put the turkey in it, slip it into the oven and 
there is “nothing to watch but the clock.” 

The Patented Concave Cover is a distinctive Lisk 2 
feature. All the vaporized juices condense on this 
cover and steadily shower upon the turkey. Auto- 
matic basting assured, the roast takes care of itself. 
The Aluminum Dampers are opened a few min- 
utes before the clock says “done” and the turkey 
browns perfectly. 

The Tray is another Lisk feature. An air space 
between the tray and the bottom of the Roaster pre- 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


« Better Quality” 


vents scorching. When the turkey is done, it is easily eee 
lifted from the tray; leaving the Juices for the gravy, includes Kitchen 
which is made right in the tray. and Household 
As Easily Cleaned as China. The Cover, Tray and Utensils in Enam- 
Bottom of the Lisk Roaster are all seamless drawn eled Ware, Heavily 
steel with rounded corners and beautifully enameled. Coated Tin Ware, 
This continuous, smooth, porcelain-like surface cleans Nickel-Plated 
easily and quickly. Copper Pots and 
The Lisk Roaster is useful not only on special occa- Kettles, Pep antiem, 
and Galvanized 


sions but every day in the year for roasting, baking 
or steaming meat, fish, puddings, fruit and vegetables. 
There are six sizes, for roasts from six to twenty-six 
pounds. Also made in Aluminum. 


Ware. 


Over TWO Million in Use in American Homes 
“Run no Risk—Be sure it’s Lisk” 


Lisk Manufacturing Contd Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Makers of Lisk “Better Quality” Enameled Ware 
and the New Lisk Percolator. 
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“Most satisfactory” 


“T am using Vauv with the 
most satisfactory results. My 
face used to be very oily, and 
ten minutes after powdering, 
it would shine as much as ever. 
But Vauv has corrected this 
and I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of it.” 


Miss A. L., 
New York City 


NG more 


shiny 





nose! 


New cream corrects shine and oiliness; 
gives dainty finish that lasts for hours! 


That magic “Something” you have al- 
ways wanted — to prevent unsightly 
shine and oiliness, to save continual 
powdering. 

At last it is here. You may have it 
today at your own drug or depart- 
ment store. 


It is a wonderful new cream— 
dainty, refreshing, different! Smooth 
just a touch of it on nose, forehead, 
chin—wherever you are troubled 
with shine. 

Double Protection 
See what an alluring finish it gives— 
soft and smooth as satin. This finish 
will last for houwrs—with many peo- 
ple for a whole day or evening! 


—Because Vauv does not just 
cover up shine, but helps to correct 


THE VAUV CO. (for Jane Morgan), 


* 


Send for tube today 


Vauv is now on sale at 
most drug and depart- 
ment stores, price 5Oc. 
But, if your dealer can- 
not supply you, we will 
be glad to fill your order 
direct. Just fill in this 
coupon and mail it to us 
with 10c, if you wish a 
sample tube; or 53c (reg- 
ular price plus postage) 
if you wish a generous, 
full-sized tube that will 
last you a month at the 
very least 

















Your dealer’s name and address 
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it by absorbing excess oil and reducing 
enlarged pores. 

—Because it also makes an un 
surpassed powder base to which the 
lightest dusting of powder—much 
less than usual—will cling in a way 
which will surprise and delight you. 

This means double protection —the 
shine off and the powder on! 


Does not clog pores 


You need never have the slightest 
fear that Vauv will clog the pores. 
Instead, it helps to cleanse them; for 
when it is washed off, it carries away 
the impurities it has absorbed. A 
great help against blackheads! 

Vauv is absolutely harmless. Use 
it regularly every day, if you wish 
the full benefit of its corrective action. 


351 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Keeps the shine off 
and the powder on! 


auVv 


PRONOUNCED VOVE 
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Brother of the Eagle 


shadows. They plowed up land and fenced it 
in, they built rough yet comfortable cabins, 
they spoke with insolent assurance of their 
land—the land of the Twana people. 

And they pushed the Indians back before 
them, quietly, insistently, taking more and 
more land, building docks and warehouses upon 
the beaches where the Twanas had dug for 
clams, filling the bay with fast-moving boats 
that crowded out the painted canims with their 
carved and curving prows. They went with 
guns into the forests, drove the animals from 
their fastnesses, dealt out death with noisy, 
never-ending greed. And the tribes of Twana, 
of Kitsap, of Snohomish, and of Mitka watched 
with helpless, bewildered eyes, watched the 
white man’s lordly coming. There was nothing 
they could do, nothing but go. And so the 
tribe of Twana went far up the waters of Ka- 
ma-kwo. And in a wild, forgotten place, where 
gaunt cliffs rose up from behind the rage 
sullen forest, there they built rude sh iS 
set up their totem poles before their ugly shan- 
ties, and took up life as best they could, mans 
but the barest living. 

With the tribe of Twana went yee the 
golden eagle. Never had he mated, as the 


other eagles mate. Always his place had been 


where Klumatch had his home. At night he 
hunched himself in sleep upon a carven pole 
near the bed of skins where Twana Klumatch 
slept. 

But when they came to this strange place 
far removed from the haunts of men, then 
Tyee chose a dwelling-place that should be-his 
own forever. On the inaccessible heights of the 
steepest cliff, in the bare, ghost-like branches 
of a pine tree long since dead, there the Twana 
totem made his home. Aloof from men—even 
the red men whom he had known since-a 
wounded fledgling—he lived in gloomy soli- 
tude. It was as if the eagle knew the meaning 
of the white man’s coming, knew that the red 
men were children of the twilight, that they 
set their faces toward the darkness. 


Now, it came to pass that the father of 
Klumatch died. And for seven days and 
seven nights they mourned him, dancing the 
ghost dance about the funeral pyre built high of 
logs and branches. Upon the funeral pyre they 
laid him, the old chief of the Twana people, who 
had been in his day a mighty warrior and the 
leader of the tribe. They put his carven cedar 
canim upon the pile, that he might guide it 
over the dark waters of the spirit land. They 
placed in his hand the ta-ma-na-wis stick that 
only chieftains may carry; they piled skins 
and bows and arrows about him that he might 
progress in comfort to the land of departed 
souls. They killed his pony that he might find 
its companionship pleasant in the world of mist 
and shadows, and all the women wailed the 
death song for the great departed warrior. 
Then Klumatch, who now was chieftain, 
placed a lighted torch against the bristling 
pitchy branches. The flames leaped up against 
the sky, reddened the sullen water. The ta-ma- 
na-wts men circled slowly about the fiercely 
blazing pyre, and the night was filled with 
chanting and the wailing of the women. ~ 
During the years that followed, Klumatch 
tcok his father’s place in the leadership of his 
people. But the twilight had come down upon 
the glory of the Twanas. One by one the 
carven canims were sold for food that always 
rose in price; the ponies were sold, and the 
skins and mats. Poverty took the place of 
plenty. Dimly the people of the Twana tribe 
knew that afar off dwelt a kindly Great White 
Father, who sometimes sent messages of affec- 
tion to his people. But between them and 
this kindly god, whose word was law through= 
out the country, were men of greedy, evil 
minds who had no thought of pity. They 
traded to the red men bottles filled with pun- 
gent liquor; they took their furs, their lands, 
their wealth, and gave them liquid poison. 
Vainly did Klumatch, the Twana chief, 
preach against this drink of terror. For he, as 
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one : Dinner is announced. The living- 
room assemblage, still gaily chatting, 
moves toward the dining-room. Back go the 
portieres. A momentary hush ; the guests pause 


on the threshold. 
It is a dramatic moment. The hostess feels her 


heart afiutter. 


Every eye goes straight to the dinner table. Of 
the dining-room itself, none seems aware. 
The table resolves itself into some detail, —a 
cover, The cover into a service-plate, framed, 
on either side, with silver. 

Fe Fe. SO 
The ensemble of a table set with 
the Trianon Service is one of sheer 
splendor. Its details compose into 
pictures, lovely in at- 
mosphere. 


Trianon’s lines are 
straight,—strong,— 
massive. Its propor- 
tions are classic. Thus 
far, the essence of sim- 
plicity. 





OTHER DESIGNS : 
Theseum Georgian Maid Fantheon pany, Meriden, Conn. 


But, crowning each piece is a French 
Renaissance ornamentation, — ex- 
quisitely designed,—exquisitely 
wrought. This is the touch magni- 
ficent. 


Thus, in Trianon, is simplicity, yet 
also magnificence,— cultivated taste, 
yet also richness. A modern dinner 
service, done in sovereign style in 
solid silver, the sovereign metal. 


To visualize the possibilities in a 

Trianon Service, one must see actu- 

al pieces, handle them, study them. 

Your jeweler can arrange for you to 
do this. 


The book of the Tri- 
anon Service will also 
help. Sent without 
charge upon request. 
Address Dept. 2-81, In- 
ternational Silver Com- 
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became a Twana Tyee, was wiser than ‘his 
people. 

But they did not heed his wisdom, neither 
the white men whom he entreated not to sell 
the fiery liquid, nor the red men whom he 
commanded not to trade their lands for liquor. 
_ Now, still the eagle Tyee lived in the bare 
and lofty pine tree. Grew old with years, 
yet still was strong, and the totem of the 
Twanas. So inaccessible was the cliff upon 
which the pine tree grew that no white man had 
ever scaled its walls, though many had essayed 
the climb. Only Klumatch, the Twana chief- 
tain, knew the almost hidden trail that led | 
upward to the summit where the golden eagle 
lived. And every month of every year he 
would make the tiresome journey, with a bag 
of food slung on his back, an offering to his 
totem. 

Steadily the years went by. Klumatch took 
a wife who bore him many children. Yet never 
once did he, the Twana chieftain, fail in the | 
monthly pilgrimage to the lofty cliff where 
dweit the eagle Tyee. 

The eagle still remembered him, still claimed | 
him as a friend. And although sometimes the 
wind-swept cliff would be empty of his presence 
and the branches of the dead pine deserted, 
Klumatch had but to call, to wait a little time 
in patience. Then he would see a speck that 
was black against the sky, a moving speck 
that nearer came and larger, larger grew. 
Tawny wings that spread out against the clouds 
in regal, kingly power, a body swift as the | 
lightning’s dart, that fell like a star, from | 
heaven. And then the eagle, Tyee, coming | 
gracefully to rest, always with a welcoming 
- scream that spoke to Klumatch saying: | 

“Behold, my brother, I have come from the 
trails that lead to sky-land. I saw you, and I 
hastened home to give you friendly greeting.” 





With the tantalizing flavor of real, old-style 
plantation molasses. Make it this way: 


HEN would Klumatch open the leather sack 
and spread the food before the eagle. Fish 
and clams, and fresh-killed rabbits, cakes made 


out of secret herbs. And when the eagle had 


eaten, had satisfied his hunger, Klumatch | 
would sit and speak to him, telling all his | 


troubles; how his people grew more poor, how 


sickness came upon them; how the shadows | 


of oblivion touched the dwindling Twana 
people. 
“Oh, my brother, Eagle Tyee, sacred-totem 


Melt % cup butter in % 
cup boiling water; add 1 
cup Brer Rabbit Molasses 
and 1 egg well beaten. Then 
sifttogether 234 cups flour, 
114 teaspoons cooking soda 
(or bicarbonate of soda), 14 


ginger, 14 teaspoon clove. 

Now add these mixed 
dry ingredients to the first 
mixture, beat well, pour 
into a buttered shallow 
panand bakeina moderate 
oven twenty to thirty 


teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon minutes. Um—m! I smell 


of my people, you are chief among the birds, cinnamon, 1 teaspoon something good! 


you are near the great Sagh-a-lie. Fly up 
higher, ever higher, until you see his great 
white tepee; until you find [ahee, the land of 
happy spirits. Tell the Great Sagh-a-lie that 
his children faint with hunger; tell him of the 
sickness that magic will not cure. Tell him 
that the white men who came to us in friend- 
ship are more deadly than the mountain puma; 
we fall beneath their footsteps. Bear our mes- 
sage to him, O Tyee of the birds, and we will | 
_do you honor.” 

Sometimes, after Klumatch, the Twana 
Tyee, had-come back from the long and ardu- 
ous journey, the catch of salmon would be 
greater, and the hunting would be bettered. 
Then the tribe would hold a joyful feast and 
dance the eagle dance, saying to each other in 
eager, thankful voices, 

“How kindly is our Tyee, the totem of our 
tribe!” 

But soon the money thus obtained would be 
spent, or lost, or squandered. Deeper in the 
debt of the white men they would be. And 
Klumatch strove in vain to check the spreading 
evil. 

The slow years passed, taking their toll of 
life and glory. Klumatch grew old before his 
time. His heart was burned with sorrows that | 
checked the life blood in him. He seldom spoke, | 
except when upon his monthly journey he took 
offerings of food to the totem of the Twanas. 
Once it was said that a fisherman at the foot 
of the bleak, inaccessible cliff heard a human 
voice crying aloud in anguish, an eerie, wailing 
cry like the death-cry of a chieftain. And he 
heard, too, the screaming of an eagle, high and 


Molasses sweets are not oniy good, but good for 
you. They’re rich in the mineral salts doctors say 
we need—like milk, rich in calcium and like 
spinach, rich in iron. 

FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to Dept. 

S-2, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 

Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 

book of delicious molasses recipes. 


Two grades — Gold Label 
and Green Label 


Brer | 
Rabbit - 
Molasses 
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Begin now to plan for your Christmas giving 
and let the Club help youto pay for the gifts you 
wish to buy for your family and friends. 





Mrs. R. W. Harris 
of Canada, Suc- 
cessful Rainbow 
Club Member. 





So often girls write to me, “Christmas is coming and 
some of the gifts I want to select for my friends are 
. . . ’ 
just a little beyond the limits of my purse.” 


Don’t do without the money you need, but take ad- 
vantage of our practical way of increasing your income. 
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hear all about it? Fill in the coupon or write me a letter today. 
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strident and compelling, as if the kingly bird 
understood and answered the sorrow of his 
brother. 

Now it became known to the white men who 
overran the country, that a golden eagle, the 
largest of his kind ever seen by mortal eyes, 
lived upon that gaunt high cliff, in a barren, 
lonely pine tree. Many were the traps they 
laid for Tyee, the eagle chieftain; many were 
the ways in which they sought to kill him. 
They tried to barter with the Indians for the 
life of the kingly eagle; offered blankets, 
groceries, whiskey, but not even that could 
tempt them. For low as the red men had sunk, 
far and dim as was their ancient glory, still 
they held some few things too sacred to be sold 
for food or drink or money. And most sacred 
to them above all things was the totem of their 
tribe, Tyee, the eagle totem who was the 
brother of their chieftain. 

It seemed as if the old, old eagle was immune 
from death or danger. For no bullet ever 
touched him, and he scorned the poisoned 
meat that the white men laid out carefully on 
the beach below the cliff. He was wary, yet 


| indifferent. He knew to the veriest inch how 


low to fly with safety; he could see with perfect 
ease the hidden-hunters waiting. He would 
fly, and scream, and circle, just above their 
bullets’ range, and come at last to rest tri- 
umphantly upon the bare and lonely pine tree. 
Many white men tried to climb the cliff, to 
gain its lofty summit. But not one of them 
succeeded. And the eagle mocked their efforts. 


‘WO white men there were, collectors of skins 
of birds and beasts, to whom the eagle Tyee 
was a constant, irritating challenge. When ali © 
the other hunters had acknowledged themselves 
defeated, these two men swore that by some 
means they would have the great bird’s body. 
Cleverly they played upon the sorry poverty 
of the red men, promised untold wealth to the 
Indian who would aid them. But all that they 
found, by dint of many gifts of liquor, was that 
Klumatch, the Twana chieftain, knew the 
secret of the cliff. That he alone had climbed 
it, not once, but every month, and that the 
golden eagle, so aloof from all humanity, was — 
to him like a friendly, trustful fledgling. That 
the two communed together upon the iacces- 
sible summit of the cliff, and that there was no 
bribe 80 large and glittering that could tempt 
him to disloyalty. - ae 
Nevertheless, the white men came to Klu- 
match, with. voices that clinked as if with 
silver. And Klumatch heard them gravely, 
impassively, their offers and their promises if 
he would bring to them the eagle that they 
might kill and stuff it. - ‘ 
“Have you a brother?” he asked of them, 
when they had paused for breath. “Yes? Then 
bring me his body, lay it on a mat of reeds out- 
side my house, and I will fetch you in exchange 
the body of this eagle. For he is my brother; 
many years ago the pact was made. He and I 
were fledglings, sons of chieftains. He and I~ 
have grown very old. We are Tyees but in 
name. For my tribe is passing into the 
shadows, and the eagle has for a kingdom but 
a tall and naked pine tree. Yet there is be- 
tween us, O men of strange pale faces, some- 
thing that I can not speak of, for the under- 
standing of this thing is not within your hearts. 
Only by my first words can I make my meaning 
clear. Bring me your brother’s body, and you 
shall have the eagle.” » 3S 
So the white men went forth, baffled, and 
with many disgruntled curses. And the-dis- 
tant screaming of the eagle was like a taunt of 


) triumph. : <a 


Now a dreadful calamity came upon the 
tribe of Twanas. A sickness that hacked away 
the heart and lungs, a disease that the ta-ma- 
na-wis men could not cure with spells and 
dances. And there came a dreadful winter, 
with snows and driving rains. Icy winds that 
lashed the waters into fretful, snarling fury, | 
that beat against the rude, unstable houses, _ 
crept up against the huddled fishing boats 
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“T have received your box of Diamond 
Crystal Salt and am immensely pleased 
withit. The tests in the little book are cer- 
tainly convincing. From this time on I 
am going to use Diamond Crystal.”’ 


Mrs. E. S., Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


“T used to think that one salt was just as 
Sood as the next and was really surprised 
when I tried the tests, particularly the one 
that showed our salt bitter in comparison 
with Diamond Crystal. Idon’t blame you 
for wanting people to compare your salt 
with others.”’ 
Mrs. B. W. C., Chicago, Illinois 


“‘Thank you for the box of Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt. I think that any womanwho tries 
it will be delighted; it 1s so white and fine. 
You can count on me to be a steady cus- 
tomer for Diamond Crystal.’’ 


Mrs. J. D., Erie, Pa. 
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package of Diamond 
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pletely. 
And being pure, it Diamond Crystal Shak- 
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burn your lips and now; send it tous today. 
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upon the beach, ground them into fragme 
and swallowed up the nets. 

Sickness, and want, and misery. Always the 
wailing of the death chant, the futile hoarse- 


ness of the medicine men’s voices, the desperate _ 


monotone of shuffling feet dancing the dance 
of prayer, the clicking of the deer-hoof rattles. 
Klumatch made on foot the long journey to see 
the Indian agent. He came back with promises 
—vague promises—but came back with empty 


| hands. 


Then, like those birds who feed on carrion, 


| who scent in some mysterious way the slow 


approach of death, came the two white men to 


| the village of the Twanas. They came again 


to Klumatch, whose house was all but empty. 


_ He had given skins and blankets to his stricken 


suffering people. They found him sitting with 
dull, unseeing eyes. For his wife had died, 


, and two sons. Another son, the youngest, lay 


stricken with a fever. 

Again they spoke to him of the money they 
would give him if he would deliver the eagle 
into their hands. They spoke with skill and 
cunning of how his people suffered, of how it 
was in his power to buy them food and clothing. 
He stared at them, as though unheeding. But 
they knew he listened. And so they offered 
more money, and still more. At last he raised 


_ his hand. 






4 


“The white men have a magic that we | 


Twanas have not learned. Have you a ta-ma- 
na-wis man who will come and heal my 
people?” : 

They promised eagerly a doctor who should 
come and bring his magic. 


ND then, in a voice that was dull, without 


feeling, Klumatch drove his bargain, speci- 


fied the things he wanted. { 

“When the eagle is delivered to us, you shall 
have them all, and more.” : 

But he shook his head impatiently, drew his 
tattered blanket around him. “My needs are 
swifter than your desire,” he said with a heavy 
guttural voice. ‘I have need for blankets now, - 
and for food to feed my people. Here is my 
word, and no more will I say: Bring here the 
things that you have promised, bring the white 
ta-ma-na-wis man. Let him dance his medicine 
dance and cure my stricken people. If this is 
done, then you shall have the body of the - 
eagle.” 


They knew his word was final. And so they - 


did not argue. They hurried forth with tri- 
umph in their hearts. They bent their heads 


into the whipping of the wind and did not mind — 


the biting blast because they had gained their 
purpose. ; 

When the members of the Twana tribe 
learned of the words he had spoken, they 
dragged themselves, shivering and aching, to 
the door of Klumatch’s dwelling. 

“Ai-wai!”’? they cried in anguish. ‘What 
is this thing you have done? Why have you 
given such a promise to the white men? Look 
you, if we live, if the white medicine man can 


cure us, our spirits will be doomed to dark and — 


dreadful punishment. For the killing of a 
totem is forbidden; it is against our old-time 
teachings. We shall be accursed; all the tribes 
will scorn us. Our children will be known as 
the sons of those who betrayed their sacred 
totem!”’ . 
Klumatch looked upon them with his heavy, 
pain-filled eyes. And his voice was very gentle 
as he answered their reproaches. ar 
“Do not raise your voices against me. I 
must do what to my heart seems good. Well 
do I know of how my coming deed shall be 
judged. I have no words of softness to justify 
my will. Only my son, if he lives, shall some 
day tell the truth about it.” cs 
Nothing more would he say, and they left — 
him sitting silent by the wind-blown, smoking 
embers, staring dully at the fire, with his — 
tattered robe around him. * 
When the white doctor came with his box 
potent magic, he looked with amazed eyes a 
the plight of the Twana people. He scowled — 
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- Here’s the secret—at the tip of your fingers 









UCCESS is never a matter of lucky 

guessing when you have a Gold Medal 
Glenwood to depend on. Perfect control of 
every baking temperature is right at your 
finger tips on the dial of the Glenwood 
Robertshaw oven heat control. 

Suppose you are baking sponge cake. The 
Glenwood cooking chart shows you that 320 
degrees is exactly the right temperature to 
assure the slow, even heat which sponge cake 
requires. Set the indicator, and come back an 
hour later. Look through the glass oven door 
and you'll see your cake raised and browned 
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as perfectly as though you had been there 


watching it every minute. 


With its three roomy ovens the Gold 
Medal combines all the conveniences and all 
the capacity of two separate ranges—one for 
gas and one for coal. Yet it will take up sur- 
prisingly little space in your kitchen. 

Everything a good cook wants to know about a new 
range is shown and described in our Booklet “H”, recently 


published. We'll be glad to mail you one if you will send 
us your name and address. 


Glenwood Range Company, Taunton, Mass. 
Western Branch: American Furniture Mart Building 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


‘Glenwood Ranges 
make cooking easy 
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The New LINEN CRAFT #y THomas Younc 


Finished Redi-Corded Scarfs, Table Covers, *?56itres 















Scarfs of varying 
length for any 
purpose. 











borders, 


Finished 
Redi-Corded 
LINENS 


HE new linen art which 
has been welcomed into 
the finest homes—quaintly 
original, distinctly beautiful, 
giving a lifetime of service. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL 
OFFERS 


For $4 stamps, money order, 
checks or currency, we will 
send you a TABLE CLOTH 
size 36x36 and 4 NAPKINS 
size 14x14 all completely 
hemmed. 

Or for $1.25 we will send 
you a scarf, size 18x36 ready 
hemmed. 

Scarfs 18x45—$1.65, size 18x 
54—$2. Table cloths, size 
45X45—$3.75; size 54x54—$5. 
Napkins and doilies to match 
$6.25 dozen. All completely 
hemmed. 


THOMAS YOUNG 
TRUE IRISH LINENS 


Plain Woven Linens for art 
needlework and household 
use in “Italian Brown,” ecru 
ivory and white are 

SOLD IN THE BETTER 
SHOPS IN MOST CITIES 
in the wash goods, linen and 
art departments. Look for 
the Thomas Young signature 
on the bolt, also on handker- 
chief and sheeting linens, 


Linens as they 
come to you with 
hemmed and corded 


Cream Colored 
“ITALIAN” 


Redi - corded 







Redi-Threaded 
HANDKERCHIEF SQUARES 


are made of fine TRUE IRISH LINEN with 
borders of colored threads, reproducing hand 
drawn work and with woven borders of white 
or fast colors, ready to hem and embroider. 
They enable you to make beautiful, individual 
handkerchiefs at little cost. 

For $1.00 we will send you FOUR lady’s hand- 
kerchief squares in assorted colors or TWO 
men’s handkerchief squares and our book, 
“THE LURE OF TRUE IRISH LINEN.” 


THOMAS YOUNG INc. 
42 White Street New York 
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TRUE IRISH LINEN 
READY TO USE OR TO EMBROIDER 
The cost is trifling 


ERE is the newest HEY are _ finished 

linen thought from with a simple hem— 
Ireland. Lovely scarfs ready to use or you may 
and table covers of true embroider them in any 
Irish  Linen- in» rich, colorful design, or use in- 
cream color with corded serts of lace or filet as 
borders of blue and you wish. 


green, brown and green, 
blue and gold and blue 
only. 


They have a richness, a 
touch of distinct person- 
ality, a warmth of color 
that makes them delight- 
ful for any occasion. In- 
stead of the formality of 
white damask, you have 
the warmth and friendli- 
ness of Redi-Corded lin- 
ens, at a fraction of the 
damask price. 
































Redi- 
Corded 
Linens in bs 
Boxed Gift 
Sets. Table 
Cloths and 
Napkins to 
Match. 


- Brother of the Eagle 


at the two white men who had brought him 
and who hung like jackals about the village, 
waiting impatiently for the cure to be effected. 

“Pay?” he snapped at them. ‘No, Ill take 
no pay from you. It’s a rotten bargain you 
have driven with that poor, sick, miserable 
Indian.” 

And so he worked day and night, trying to 
stop the awful sickness. Some died. And then 
the ta-ma-na-wis men were angry and wished 
to kill the doctor. But Klumatch sternly for- 
bade them, saying: 

“He is not like the two who brought him. 
He makes good medicine. And if some have 
passed across the spirit river, it is because the 
owl has hooted over their house at nightfall; 
it is because their time has come to make the 
last dark journey.” 


At LAST the stubborn sickness gave way be- 
~fore the magic of the white man. Klumatch, 
as was befitting a chieftain of the Twanas, 
never spared himself, scarce took time for food 
or sleep. The white doctor commanded him, 
and he obeyed in all things completely, even 
though he could not understand the meaning 
of the boxes filled with balls of brown or white, 
or the curious-smelling bottles filled with bitter- 
tasting liquid. When some of the young men 
gained strength enough to walk, to go out with 
their few remaining nets and bring in a catch 
of salmon, then there was great rejoicing in the 
tribe, and they forgot in the joyousness of re- 
gained health the doom that lay upon them. 

But Klumatch did not forget. 

Neither did the white men forget, they who 
had mind for but one thing—the body of the 
golden eagle. -And so they came again to 
Klumatch, reminding him of his promise. He 
heard them gravely, as was bis wont, and spoke 
briefly when they had finished. 

“JT have not forgotten your desire, nor the 
promise that I made. This night, at the foot 
of the eagle’s cliff, you shall have the eagle’s 
body.” 

Then quietly, unhurriedly, as if it were a 
_ simple thing he did, he took out his ceremonial 
knife from its wrapping of fine reed matting. 
The ceremonial knife of the Twana chiefs, with 
the hilt in the form of an eagle, its copper blade 
traced with mysterious symbols which only 
a chieftain may know. 

He commanded that none should come to 
him unless they saw a signal fire. And without 
a word to the tribe, who gazed upon him with 
_ silent, fearful faces, he set his face toward the 
_ high, gaunt cliff. And no man dared to follow. 

The long day passed, a gusty, fretful day, 
with patches of blue sky that were swallowed 
_ up by hungry, rolling clouds. The waves beat 
- sullenly against the sandy beach, and the som- 
ber murmur of the pine trees was like a chant 
of mourning. 

They waited the long day through, the men 
and women of the tribe of Twana, fearful, un- 
easy of mind and body; and the white men 
_ waited, too, eager, impatient, thinking only of 

their triumph. 

_ Came the darkness, cold and windy, a 
- clouded, leaden sky that was like a funeral 
- blanket. The Twanas lit their fires of drift- 
-wood and cooked their frugal meals. But all 
thoughts and faces were turned toward the 
distant, looming cliff, where against the black- 
_ness of the sky its frowning bulk was lifted. 

- Then—a signal fire! A thin point of light 
that was like a beckoning finger. There arose 








Such beautiful floors— 
here’s how to have them! 


WHEREVER there is a really beautiful 
home, whether cottage er mansion, you 
will find waxed ‘floors—and particularly 
Old English Waxed floors. Why? Because 
of their matchless beauty, which is rec- 
ognized by leading interior decorators 


everywhere. And because 
Old English Wax goes far- 
ther and lasts longer than 
ordinary finishes. 

And because while its 
lustre is ever so soft, its sur- 
face is ever so hard. Heel- 
marks and scratches won't 
appear if you use it—and 
Old English Wax costs only 
a third of other finishes. 


Work-saving 


Apply Old English Wax with 
the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher and you'll find 
floor-waxing no work at all. 


FREE ‘TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. This 
new labor saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It’s a 
great improver--nt over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage 
of our short-time offer. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, mai! the coupon below. 





Here is a single-unit device that both 
waxes and polishes. It glides over your 
floor as easily as a carpet-sweeper and 
takes all the kneel and bend out of 
waxing and polishing. 
it saves work, it saves wax—and its 


It saves time, 
cost is low. 


Enduring beauty 


But even if you apply Old 
English Wax with a cloth 
you won't find the work 
hard. Floors finished with 
Old English Wax need 
never be entirely refinished. 
Just an occasional touching 
up of the walk-spots as 
time goes on, and your 
floors will be beautiful 
always. 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


PASTE 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send con this Valuable Book — Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


LIQUID 


Tur A. S. Borie Company, 1358 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Old English Wax 


POWDER 









- from the huddled groups a plaintive whimper 
_ of fear. They were like children, called upon 
to witness some terrifying thing. Yet they 

_ obeyed the fiery summons. They went forth 

into the darkness, stumbling down the beach, 
and the white men followed, unwilling to be 
left behind. 

The signal fire grew brighter, bigger. Now 
to those who hastened forward were the gaunt 
cliffs made visible, staring wanly, like ghosts 
awakened from age-old slumber. Now did the 
clustering fir trees throw dark, dancing shadows 
upon the glistening beach; now the waves, 


fl Check here for oO Check here for 
free book only Waxer-Polisher 
Send me your free book, Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
work and Furniture—Their Wax Free at the special time-limited 
Finish and Care.” price of $3.90 (Denver. and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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That gorgeous new novel 
of the Southwest 
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Author of Kindred of the Dust! hee the Twain Shall Meet’it. 


Get Your Copy To-day 


A Best Seller ~ Everywhere *2,° 
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Brother of the Eagle 


clamoring sullenly upon the wetness of the 
sand, caught fitful reflections of the leaping, 
wind-blown flames. 

Suddenly they heard above the noise of 
wind and water the screaming of an eagle, 
strident and compelling. The Twana people 
stood still and trembled, and the women 
started wailing. For they thought it was the 
spirit of the totem come.to curse them. 

But they saw their chieftain standing, erect 
and regal by the fire.. He beckoned that they 
should come nearer. And they crept forward, 
whimpering, trembling. Erect stood Klumatch 
by the fire, with the ruddy light upon him. 
Close by him was a pole driven deeply in the 
ground. A cross-piece had been fastened to it, 
lashed with leathern thongs. And upon the 
cross-piece, like a god, perched the Twana 
totem, Tyee. 

The eagle sat with head uplifted, as though 
puzzled by the strangeness of the manner of 
his brother. Yet he sat with silent confidence, 
his amber eyes fixed steadfastly upon the face 
of Klumatch. : 

The Twana people heard the voice of Klu- 
match chanting words of prayer.. They saw 
him slowly dance the spirit dance, as if for a 
chieftain about to die. : 

The white men stood still, listening, staring, 
comprehending only that the great bird whom 
they so desired was there, in life, before them. 
But the Twana people moaned as they heard 
the fateful chanting. For they knew the cere- 
monial song. It addressed the sacred eagle, 
praying that his spirit should seek the great 
Sagh-a-lie. 

“OQ, Tyee, sacred totem, fly up to the great 
Sagh-a-lie; tell him that the deed I do is for 
the Twana people. Tell him that their lot is 
hard; let him look with pity on them. They 
are children of the twilight, and the darkness 
comes upon them.” 

Then he raised the copper blade, and it 
twinkled in the firelight. Close he went, and 
closer, toward the silent, watching eagle. A 
shuddering cry of terror rose from all the 
Twana people. For the knife was raised—it 
gleamed—it fell—cleanly through the heart— 
of Klumatch. . 

There were screams, and moans, and wail- 
ings. Huddled terror, and confusion. The 
white men gasped and cursed with fury; they 
ran forward toward the eagle. 

But the eagle, Tyee, screamed out at them, 
spread wide his mighty wings. And as if he 
knew them guilty for the death blood of his 
brother, he lifted his powerful body and 
hurled himself upon them. They beat at him 
with frenzied arms—they tried to snatch up 
fagots. But the mighty eagle, screaming, 
tore their clothes, their limbs, their faces. _ 
Whirling, rising in the air, falling with aveng- 
ing fury, Tyee, the Twana totem, avenged the 
death blood of his brother. And at last the 
white men fled, stumbling through the windy 
darkness, moaning as the Twana people had 
moaned, crying out with pain and terror. 

Then the sacred eagle, Tyee, circled thrice 
about the firelight, above the huddled, sob- 
bing people, above the silent body of the 
chieftain whom he loved. Thrice he circled, 
screaming, a lonely, eerie cry. Then higher, 
higher rising, up and out into the night, never 
to be seen again by red man or by white man, 
out into the wind-swept darkness, slowly flew 
the golden eagle. 


ILENCE fell upon us when Twana Tyee had 

told his story. Outside the rain fell dim and 

fragrant; the little waves lapped softly upon 
the wet and shining shore. : 

His peering eyes searched my face to know 
if I had understood. And I sat silent, not yet 
knowing why he had told the story. He saw 
that I did not understand, and so he spoke 
again, his wrinkled face turned toward the 
fire as if again he saw the picture. 

“They called my father cheat and coward, 
those two white men long ago. But only I, his 
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As beautiful and enduring as the glowing 
memories of bygone years, is old furniture 
refinished with £617’ Floor Varnish. On floors 
and woodwork too, its durability 1s extreme, 
but no greater than its resistance to water. 
Made in Clear and seven beautiful colors, 
which stain and varnish in one operation. 


Color card, and sample panel finished with The surface and Pratt @ Lambert Varnish, Products are 
“67” with names of PEL dealers in your *Srou save all" Bint OURS used by painters, specified by architects and 
vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. q sold by leading paint and hardware dealers. 

















Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda St,, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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«,...Good Housekeeping Institute is a splendid public service 
and I appreciate so much the prompt courtesy with which my 
questions have been met.” E. M., Hillsdale, N.Y. 


«,.,.] purchased my other electrical aids through advertisements 
in your magazine, and cannot say too much for the help I de- 
rive from all departments of your wonderful magazine.” 

Mrs. W. R. B., Shelton, Conn. 


«,...1 never buy any important merchandise that is not guar- 
anteed by Good Housekeeping.” Mrs. D. G. M.,Harvey, B. C. 


..Was so pleased to have you adjust the matter of the win- 
dow shades....from my OWA experience can say that you stand 
by your guarantee of satisfaction.” Mrs. C. T. V., Phila., Pa. 


..1 always look for the star of approval, and although I’ve 
ee a salesman say it didn’t mean anything... .I know it does.” 
Mrs. R:<B. Go sSiouxi Citys 


..Will very much appreciate any information you can give 
me, as 1, like thousands of other women, place a great deal of 
confidence in your opinion.” Mrs. R. W. A., Barron, Wis. 


AOA magazine gTOWS better with every issue.... has taken 
the drudgery out of my work and made it a pleasure.” 
Mrs. E. H. R., West Webster, N.Y. 


..I am writing with regard to the furnishing of our new 
ee ..let me thank you first of all for your generous atten- 
tion to my requests Hactotore « Mrs. L. C., Bethany, Mo. 
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Do You KNOW that we want the advertising pages to serve 
your needs just as sincerely as we feel our editorial pages serve your 





Buy what Good Housekeeping advertises... .it’s guaranteed. 
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Brother of the Eagle 


son, knew the whole truth of the matter. For 
he spoke to me that day, before he took the 
knife of copper, telling me what he would do, 
and he told me to keep silent. The men of 
strange pale faces would not understand, he 
said, how deep and terrible was the need of the 
stricken Twana people. Neither would they 
understand how he broke his word, yet kept 
it. How he lied, yet told the whitest truth. 
For his name, Klumatch, means ‘Eagle.’ ” 

Then I nodded, smiling as best I could. For 
tears were very near thy eyes. And the old 
chief, Twana Tyee, spread out his wrinkled 
hands and fell into the jargon of the guttural 
Chinook. 

“Mika Mamook delate wa-wa; delate wa-wa 
mika tum-tum, nanich Sagh-a-lie Tyee. 
“My heart speaks truth, I hide nothing. 
Truthful is my speech before the Great Sky 
Father.” 

The- next story of the series, “The Legend 

of Chaup Nudd,’ will appear in January 


The Good Food Campaign 
(Continued from page 82) 


gift. It was a small package of potato skins, 
with a card bearing no signature and reading 
as follows: 
“T send you some potato skins. You like 
them. I don’t.” 
This incident at least shows that people are 
taking notice, even if they are not convinced. 
Our bakers, through the Baking Institute, 
an organization which is doing wonders for the 
baking industry, have realized the insufficiency 
of bakers’ bread and other white bread. They 
are now striving to introduce into the baking 
industry milk instead of water for making the 
dough. This is a most worthy effort and will 
do a great deal toward relieving white bread 
of one of its greatest faults—its paucity of 
vitamins. It, however, does not restore to 
white bread another most valuable element 
which has been extracted in the milling process; 
namely, phosphorus. Phosphorus is one of 
the elements in which, according to the recent 
investigations referred to above, our food is 
very deficient. The Baking Institute should 
next urge the bakers to introduce a sufficient 
amount of phosphorus to take the place of that 
extracted during the milling process, but -how 
much easier it would be for the Institute and 
all others interested in restoring a wholesome 
loaf, to use the whole cereal in making it! This 
would introduce into the bread all the vitamins 
and all of the minerals originally contained 
in the grain. I am, of course, aware that even 
whole-wheat bread is not a complete food. 
There must be other elements added, and 
these are practically all found in milk. If we 
could use a wheat loaf containing all the wheat 
and mix the dough with whole milk, we should 
have a loaf which would maintain the life of 
an adult indefinitely and with complete vigor 
and health. 
_ The light is breaking in upon our people, 
slowly, it is true, but it is breaking. The lesson 
of the late war, which showed that nearly one 
third of our young men were unfit for military 
service, has made a deep impression. There 
must be something wrong with the diet of a 
people whose adult male population between 
the ages of nineteen and thirty are thirty-three 
percent physically inefficient. We have already 
attained great success in saving the lives of 
infants, though much yet is to be done. May 
we not look forward to a time when the diet 
of children and adults will command as much 
attention and study as that of infants already 
has done? 





In December | 


We shall have another of those fasci- 
nating ‘“Tales You Won’t Believe,” by 
that most popular of all women writers, 





Gene Stratton-Porter 
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oisons in the household 


VERY adult, and especially every 
parent, ought to become famil- 
iar with the modern scientific view of 
antiseptics, as set forth inthis article 
in the American Journal of Surgery 


(May, 1924). 


An extract from this article is repro- 
duced herewith. The author makes 
reference to a ‘‘stable Dakin solu- 
tion.”’ All surgeons know that the 
Dakin Solution originated and used 
during the war was not stable and 
needed to be made afresh each 
day. Now, however, stabili- 
zation has been accomplished 
in the preparation named 
‘“Zonite”, and its simple dilu- 


HON CAUSTIC 


Zonite is sold by reliable 
druggists everywhere — 
50c and $1 a bottle 
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ZONITR PRODUCTS C9 


New York 


tion with an equal volume of water 
provides an improved Dakin Solution. 


Science has perfected in Zonite an 
agent that is revolutionizing the use 
of antiseptics in the home. Though 
stronger than pure carbolic acid, Zonite 
is absolutely non-poisonous. 
‘As a disease-preventive, Zonite is invalu- 
able. Usedasagargle, spray or mouth-wash, 
it protects against colds, sore throat and 
more serious respiratory troubles, as well 
as the dread ravages of gum diseases. 
Send for the new Zonite Handbook on the 
household use of antiseptics. Contains a 
wealth of interesting and valuable in- 
formation. It is free. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 











ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


PROMOTAN MEAUNO 


Please send me free copy 
of the Zonite Handbook on the 
use of Antiseptics in the home. 
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—a roaster that does its own basting? © 


Angle points in the lid of the Wagner Drip- 
Drop Roaster catch and distribute the rich 
meat juices over the cooking roast. The lid 
is tight; the thick, seamless walls radiate the 
heat uniformly. Like all Wagner Ware, it is 
cast in one solid piece, without joints or 
rivets. Obtainable in modernized cast iron 
or cast aluminum. Will last 4 lifetime. See 
this sturdy and beautiful ware at your dealer's. 
Or write for booklet. Wagner Manufactur- 
ing Company, 84 Fair Street, Sidney, Ohio. 
Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware and 
Wagner DeLuxe Cast Iron Cooking Utensils. 


MEA OVD case ORDINARY 
- ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
Wagner Aluminum is cast. Note how 
much thicker it is than ordinary alum- 
inum. That is why it will not dent, 
warp, break or burn through. 











The Mending Basket 
(Continued from page 63) 


may be had, recommend them particularly, 
while the last two may either be used in their 
natural colors or dyed. 

Always buy the best quality crépe paper, for 
the cheaper grades tear easily and are not worth 
the time and trouble put on them. Stretch 
paper first and make over a foundation of 
cheese-cloth or mosquito-netting, unless you 
have an underslip which you can spare. 

White stockings may always be dyed with 
any available dye, to match any costume, and 
old white shoes may be dyed, gilded, silvered, 
or painted. Silver or gold paper pasted on 
cardboard makes excellent buckles, diadems, 
coronets, stars, etc. 

Things to remember when planning a cos- 
tume are whether or not it will be becoming 
and appropriate, and whether you have the 
major part of the materials available without 
going to additional expense. Period and char- 
acter parts require study both for accuracy of 
detail and from the point of view of suiting 
one’s actions to the costume. A good picture 
or print is often useful to refer to. 

By the simple process of changing the head- 
dress and general ornamentation it is possible 
to use one foundation for many costumes. For 
instance, a ballet girl in her stiff skirts may 
become a powder puff or a skating girl. For 
the former, edge the skirt with swansdown, as 
well as using it for head, neck, and wrists, 
having a tiny puff to hang from the arm. The 
skating girl also wears swansdown around her 
high neck and long sleeves and skirt edges, and 
streamers of it floating from the shoulders. A 
toboggan cap outlined in swansdown, and a 
band of it around the leg about where the top 
of a boot would come, will finish off the idea 
very charmingly. A balloon girl may also be 
developed from the ballet skirts, this time with 
innumerable ribbons of various lengths and 
colors replacing the swansdown. In her hand 
she should carry a bundle of balloons tied to- 
gether so that they are of irregular lengths. 


For Hallowe’en 


For Hallowe’en frolics, overalls or patched 
trousers are splendid for the men, while aprons 
or frocks of yesteryear are always amusing and 
suitable for the girls. The regulation domino 
costumes, spooks, witches, gipsies, and pirates, 
are of course always welcome to take part in 
the festivities. Dominos are usually made of 
paper-muslin and are dark in shade, but color 
and fabric are optional. A large sheet, a bit of 
white mosquito-netting, and safety pins, create 
a spook. Powder face, arms, and hands thickly, 
then cover face with two thicknesses of netting. 
Turn back one corner of the sheet about 
twenty inches, pin around the neck, and draw 
corner over the head to forma hood. Hold the 
arms out straight at the sides and pin other 
two corners of sheet to form loose coverings or 
sleeves, and pin sheet down the front on under 
side. This allows perfect freedom for the arms. 
White stockings and sneakers complete a 
silent spook. 

The little lady of long ago with the panta- 
lets of the early nineteenth century is a pretty 
impersonation even though the pantalets 
were said to be a nuisance and the hoop- 
skirts could not possibly last out more than one 
riotous party. The harem lady and the artist’s 
model are also favorites of long’ standing. 

To make paper flower costume, cut paper in 
strips six inches wide, gather and sew on 
foundation. A fringe of green crépe-paper 
leaves around neck, and a flower on the head 
give the desired result. For the newspaper 
costume, pin a single sheet of paper onto the 
foundation, by the corners at the waist-line, 
tack again farther down but allow to hang free. 
For waist use two single sheets of paper from 
shoulder to waist-line. The back of waist is 
made of one sheet of the picture section, giving 
a more colorful effect. Color is also carried into 
the girdle, which is a rosette made of the comic 
sheet. A cocked hat completes the costume. 
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[2° good news—all of it—and most of it we are 
saving for a surprise, but here are just a few 
things that we simply can not wait to tell you about: 


N FEBRUARY, a new serial by Basil King, the 


very best in the long list since ‘“The Inner Shrine” 


N APRIL, a whimsical, tricky bit of story-telling that 
claims to be a children’s serial, but will keep the 
adults of the family practising all sors of sly deceits 
to be the first to read it. ‘“‘Poor Cecco,” by Margery 
Williams. And to make a good tale even better, 
it will be illustrated in color by Arthur Rackham 


The NEWS 7 07 02s, 


ND as a special bit of springtime magic, a serial by 
Fanny Heaslip Lea—‘*The Dream-Maker Man”— _ 
which has all the charm and delight of her short stories 
and all the depth and power of a larger conception. 


ND stories and special articles in abundance, by Gene 
Stratton-Porter, Louise Dutton, Konrad Bercovici, . 
Margaret Sangster, Bruce Barton, I. A. R. Wylie, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Mabel Potter Daggett, 
Emma-Lindsay Squier, Temple Bailey, Hugh Walpole, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Anne Shannon Monroe, 
“Elizabeth,” = George Weston—some of then 
January. We know you will have a happy New Year 
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For Sale: z,000,000,000 Christmas Seals 


Stamp Out NE of the most hopeful and most 
the Great dramatic fights ever made against 
White Plague disease is the one that is rapidly 


stamping out tuberculosis. One 
of the oldest of the plagues that have afflicted men, ‘““TB” 
has gone steadily on for nearly thirty centuries, quietly 
marking its victims and leaving them to a lingering 
death. ‘Fhus was the diabolical nature of the disease 
emphasized, for its slow approach caused no alarm, but 
permitted the sure spread of the infection. © Other 
plagues have gone blusteringly about their work, and men 
Have risen up and accepted the challenge and beaten 
them back. Many diseases far more deadly than tuber- 
culosis now cause but a handful of deaths yearly, 
while those the White Plague claims, year after year, 
would make a big city. 

But we started out to tell you about the other side of 
the picture. In a word, it is this: tuberculosis can be 
prevented and it can becured. In less than twenty years, 
by an intensive campaign of education and care, the 
death-rate has been more than cut in two. It must be 
cut in two again and then again, and finally stamped 
out. We can’t afford, nationally or individually, to 
have the disease around. It is estimated that it would 
cost twenty-six billion dollars to endure the disease in 
its present stage for the next thirty-five years, but that 
it could be controlled, which would mean practically 
wiping it out, for only seven billion dollars. This would 
mean a net saving of nineteen billion dollars and all the 
millions of lives that would otherwise be wasted. It 
sounds like a good business proposition, to say the least. 


Here is UT how can the individual take part 
the Way in this? The answer is that the way 
ko Do illt is so easy that one has to refuse not 


to take part. A billion chances are 
being offered to the American people—at one cent each. 
There is where the drama of this fight comes in; you are 
one of the cast. The principals are, of course, the big 
associations that carry on the work, but they would be 
absolutely helpless without your support. The war 
against tuberculosis is financed by the annual sale of 
Christmas Seals. Each seal brings only one cent into the 
fight, but a billion seals bring ten million dollars. And 
what a fight that means! And what a victory it means, 
for never forget that tuberculosis can be prevented and 
can be cured. You are planning your Christmas gifts 
now. To all you love you will give something. Don’t 
let it end there. The greatest gift of all is life; that you 
can not give. The next greatest gift is health, and that 
you can give. Give it, and feel the joy that comes with 
giving. Every little stamp has a big part to play. Give 
it its chance. Give a million men and women, boys and 
girls, their chance. Buy Christmas Seals. 


What is N A recent issue of The Saturday 
Wrong with Review of Literature, Clemence Dane 
the Bible? —whose “A Bill of Divorcement”’ 


set all England talking a few years 
ago—had an article on bibles. We use a little b because 
she did; she was referring to the books “we cling to, by 
which we live.” Everybody who really lives must have 


such a book or books; the soul of man demands fare that 
can not be found in any other place. Miss Dane gives 
a list of “great hearts’? whose own lives were enriched 
by some bible, who in turn created bibles for others. 
She meant no offense by this, but rather, we think, a 
compliment to the one indispensable book in all the 
world’s literature—the Bible. If just a man-made 
book can have such an effect upon men, what may we 
not look for when a book with the touch of God upon it 
is put into their hands? But right here we are not doing 
our part: we are even guilty of keeping this Book from 
our children just when it would mean most to them. 
Miss Dane has said this better than we can, so let us 
quote her: 


““None of the great hearts have been able to do with- 
out their bibles, whether they spelt them with big or little 
b’s. Bunyan, of course, wrote his all in capitals: he 
would have -written-his motto, if he could, with a finger 
dipped in fire upon the eternal walls of night—‘Read 
your Bible! Read your Bible!’ I wonder what he would 
have said to our modern yawns, to the newspaper Eng- 
lish of today in which we clamor for expurgated versions 
of the Word, demanding that our children should be 
given the best bits, the interesting bits, protesting that 
it is impossible to expect them to wade through the 
whole. It is a problem, of course, how to lure the modern 
child to the Bible that his parents never read! And yet 
if we let him lose the habit of it, | am quite sure we are 
robbing him of a great inheritance. The child of to- 
morrow can not afford to be a stranger to the greatest poetry 
and the finest tales in the language, any more than he can 
afford not to be closely and personally acquainted 
with the presence and the power of the Nazarene.” 

We have taken the liberty of italicizing a part of Miss 
Dane’s statement in order to emphasize a point we have 
repeatedly made during this year. 


We YEAR ago we asked what was 
Can't wrong with the Bible that it should 
Emi Out be forbidden to teach it in the 


schools of so many of our states and 
that it should be neglected in so many of the others. 
We never got a satisfactory answer. No one ever 
told us why other religions can be: taught and not the 
religion of the Bible. Most of us do not believe in Bud- 
dhism or Mohammedanism, and most of us do believe 
in Christianity; yet the former religions are made a 
subject of study without raising any outcry, while 
Christianity is ordered out. That we can’t understand 
either. We have had a lot of letters attacking us for 
urging public-school teaching of the Bible, but in none 
of them was a good reason given for not teaching it. 
How discouraging it all is when men will attack a Teacher 
for the mistakes made by his pupils, and rule out of the 
lives of the young the finest principles of daily living that . 
have yet been offered to men. They are so needed, 
too. If Christmas means to you anything more than a 
holiday and a festival of giving, give some thought to 
the moral and religious training of the children. When 
enough of you get to thinking about it something will be 
done. The records of the criminal courts prove that it 
is needed. 

Wi.iiAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Pee 


echer 
ere go y -I-bands all robed in red and gold, 
Hurrying in sta ( is along the snow-filled sky? 
What seek ye, on this winter ght, singing in the cold? 
“We seek the Lord Chi ist Jesus i lowly cattle-fold, 
We sing of His white peace on at shall not ever 
die.”’ 
12 


a, 


T HE O%@ seh 


Where go ye, Kings of Orient in silk and gold and vair, 
Pacing on your milk-white camels through the little town? 
What look ye for more marvelous than all earth’s gifts ye bear? 


“The Child most great and Slorious, the Child most pure 
and fair! 


We ride to find His stable floor and there kneel down.’’ 





Peter R NA L 


Where go ye, simple shepherds all who haste so fast by night, 
Leaving these your flocks and herds to wander as they will? 
What thing can be more beautiful than this Star’s perfect light? 
“Nay, this fair Star but leads us to the World’s most perfect 
Light; 
We seek the radiant Son of God past starry vale and hill.’’ 


Byeviargaret Widdemer 


Where go ye, all ye weary folk so wise in this world’s lore, 
Hasting past your city streets so bright and wide and far? 
What thing can be more glad than these, the joys ye knew before? 
“‘O Love that lives and Christ that lives, our God that we 
adore! 
The Joy that lives forever we have found who find His Star!’’ 
13 





-Miss Hinchley’s 


Hour 







OMEWHERE, in one of his treatises 
on art, Tolstoi remarks that every 
man has his hour, and woe betide 
him if he misses it. Considering 
my friends, I have discovered this to be 
almost universally true, and success or 
failure in life has appeared in case after 
case to depend on whether that hour has 
been properly dealt with or not. This 
story is concerned with Miss Finchley’s 
hour and what she made of it. It may 
indeed, as will soon appear, be called her 
second hour, and she was perhaps an 

exceptionally fortunate person in that, 
raving missed altogether her first hour, 

she was given the happy opportunity of 
another. But then she missed her first 
hour because of the unselfishness of her 
character, and that was perhaps the reason 


why the gods so considerately offered her 
anot] Cr. 

She was the youngest of a family of six: 
her father was an English clergyman and 
lived in Wiltshire. He was, of course, very 
poor, and ha nore hildren that he knew 


what to do with. Hi wiie 
and Miss 
were of tl selfish anc 
appearance sh« 

14 


was deli ate, 
Finchley’s brothers and sisters 
casual kind, In 


evolved Into the 


Hugh Walpole : 


lean, haggard, bespec- 
tacled spinster of Eng- 
lish fiction; she was 
small and pretty and 
fair, but sturdy and independent, and 
she had plainly a mind of her own. ie 
was because of this mind of her own 
that everything in the family devolved 
upon her. The others could never make 
their minds up about anything; they 
were irresolute, optimistic, and happy-go- 
lucky. 

This is not the place here to enter into 
a history of family misfortunes; a proper 
account of them would offer an interesting 
example of what happens to a rather 
stupid English clergyman who has no 
private means, when, from motives of 
morality, he has a larger family than he 
can afford. The children scattered out into 
the world; none of them did any good. 
The girls married poorly in order to escape 
from the family roof, and the boys went 
shiftlessly from place to place, gathering, 
like all rolling stones, very little moss. 
Alice Finchley found herself at the age of 
twenty-two abandoned in the Wiltshire 
rectory, which was sunk to its very middle 
in grass, the only hope and stay of her 





ailing mother and her disappointed and 
cynical father. 

When she was twenty-three, she received 
an offer of marriage, and of this there is 
afterward more to’be said. She had fallen 
in love with the man who proposed to her 
at the first sight of him, but she refused 
him because she thought she must. not 
leave her loving parents. This happened in 
1916, when the European war was raging 
at its fiercest. She saw her man depart 
into the thick of it, and suffered agonies 
of anxiety and distress which were entirely 
unrelieved because, when he proposed to 
her and she refused him, she told him that 
they must neither meet again nor corre- 
spond, that their friendship must be 
entirely broken. She knew that she could 
not trust herself to do what she considered 
her duty if there was any correspondence. 
She was old-fashioned in her ideas, as will 
be seen. 

In 1920 her father and mother both 
died, and she was left entirely alone. Her 
father left a few debts, which the sale of 







moment he looked at her. 


the shabby furniture just satisfied. She 
was now twenty-seven years of age and 
had not a penny in the world. She was, 
however, capable, resolute, and brave. 
She came up to London and, by good luck 
and some charm that she had that made 
it very difficult for certain people to resist 
her, she obtained a post: as secretary to a 
large girls’ club, and,so0° managed to keep 
alive. In spite of her charm, however, 
there was something about her that made 
her difficult to know intimately. Her 
experience of life had given her perhaps a 
cistrust of human nature, and I think also 
that she had put all her romance and fine 
ieeling into that love-affair that had ended 
so unfortunately. She thought him so 
superb, in fact, that no one else came up 
to him, and having tasted of the best, she 
could not accustom herself to lesser glories. 
She lived extremely quietly in two little 
rooms in Chelsea, doing her work ad- 
mirably, making some few acquaintances, 
but giving her heart to no one. She had 
two great passions, for nature and for 
music. She satisfied the one by little 
cheap trips into the country, caring for 
the Sussex Downs most of all and adven- 
uring once as far as the New Forest. She 


Ske only looked at him once, and it happened that at that same 
Their eyes met, and it seemed as though 
seven years were as nothing, and all the:refusals in the world as if they 
had never been. Then she hurried away, almost running in her haste 





after years of 


a. Denial and Neglect 


satisfied the second by the prom- 
enade concerts in the summer and 
by cheap opera when it honored 
London with its presence. She 
slowly gathered together in her 
room a little library of Hudson 
and Jeffries and the poetry of 
such men as Edward Thomas and 
Blunden, and seemed to the out- 
side world to be content. 

But she was not content. Deep 
within her there was a strong cur- 
rent of rebellion. It would not be true to 
say that she cursed her departed parents, 
but she felt now that she had been wrong. 
If she had married and left them, they 
would have managed well enough without 
her; it might even have been better for her 
father to stir himself a little and take some 
trouble. She did not feel, looking back, 
that they had loved her; they had taken 
her for granted and were too deeply oc- 
cupied with their particular troubles to look 
outside themselves. Meanwhile she had 
missed ‘her life; she would soon be thirty, 
and she knew, with that strong, unerring 
knowledge of herself that she had, that 
she would never love again as she had 
loved that once, and that if she did not 


Seo ry of a Love 
that Blossomed 


Illustrations by 
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love again like that, she 
would never marry. She saw 
before her, as many another 
lonely woman has seen, 
dreary, straitened, undevel- 
oping years in which, 
through lack of means and 
that something unbending 
and almost monasticin herself 
that kept her from easy 
friendships, everything 
would occur over and over 
again monotonously until 
death. She was brave and 
had a sense of humor that 
saved her from despair, but 
she was not happy. Then, 
when she was thirty years 
of age, an ancient aunt whom 
she had not seen for many 
years died and left her fifty 
pounds. 

Fifty pounds! There were 
so many things to be done 
with it. that,it seemed im- 
possible at first to do any- 
thing with it at all. The 
wise thing, of course, would 
be to put it away in a bank 
and treasure it up against 
sickness and disaster. That 
would: be the wise thing, but 
not the amusing. Of the 
amusing there were so many 
alternatives that it made her 
dizzy to consider them. She 
could invest it allan music, 
spreading it over-a number 
of years, going to concerts 
that she could not otherwise 
have afforded, and even 
plunging into the splendors 
of Covent Garden were there 
ever to be any splendor there 
again. Or she could buy a 
library, and surround her- 
self with delightful books; 
it was wonderful how many 
books you could buy for 
fifty pounds. Or she could 
purchase one picture, one 
beautiful picture, a water- 
color by Clausen or Bone or 
D. Y. Cameron, or a John 
drawing, or a beautiful vase 
or a lovely rug. Or she might 
spend it on horrid necessities or on beau- 
tiful clothes, or she might, of course, give 
it to a needy charity. She did none of 
these things; she decided in a flash of 
eternal wisdom that she would spend it 
all in one great splendor and go to Venice. 

She had always wanted to go to Venice 
more than anywhere in the world. She 
knew that people said that it was spoiled 
now with its motor boats and penny 
steamers, but it could not possibly be 
spoiled for her. Its sky and waters must 
remain the same; its ancient palaces must 
reflect eternally those soft colors that she 
adored. St. Mark’s would be there, and 
the doves and the Campanile. There 


would be enough there in three short 
15 


16 


weeks to last her for the rest of her life. 
She told.no one that she was going; 
she was afraid lest some one should per- 
suade her that she was foolish or extrava- 
gant or selfish. She was afraid, perhaps, 
that she was all these things, but she did 
not care; she threw her cap over every 
mill. Her holiday was in September, and 
she understood that that was the best time 
in all the year to go to Venice. She passed 
almost furtively between Cook’s doors 
and held mysterious and_ enthralling 
conversations with the young man over 
the counter inside. She was surprised at 
the small amount the journey would cost 
her, traveling second class and first class 
on the boat and staying one night in Paris 
at a modest little hotel that the Cook 
young man recommended to her. He was 
very friendly and confidential and seemed 
quite personally excited when he was able 
to inform her that he had found her a 
room at a little hotel in Venice that looked 
over the Zattere, that had, he told her, a 
most astonishing view. He was greatly 
pleased about this, because September 
was the most fashionable month in Venice, 
and everything was dreadiully full. He 
especially recommended this hotel to 
people, he said, because the woman who 
conducted it was clean and kind and 
honest, three characteristics not always 
to be found in Italian hotels. 
_ She had, on the evening before she left, 
a strange little bout of homesickness. She 
lad never been abroad before; it seemed 


























Miss Finchley’s Hour 


rather terrible to launch yourself thus 
boldly into European waters, knowing no 
foreign language and having no friends in 
any of the foreign places. London seemed 
to her that night friendly and comforting 
and homely; the litle Chelsea streets 
were so English, the Thames, silver-gray 
in the dusk, so reassuring. So she went 
up to bed and had to tell herself very 
forcibly not to be a coward. 

But in the morning, when everything 
was bright, she found her reserved place 
in the train quite easily and then discovered 
the crossing at Dover as smooth and 
gleaming as a glass mirror. She began 
to be happy, happy as she had never been 
for years and years and years. 

Happiness continued to be poured into 
her, as though she were a cup that needed 
filling. She made no friends on the 
journey. A gentleman on the boat offered 
to get her a deck-chair, and in the con- 
fusion at Calais another gentleman sug- 
gested that she should trust her passport 
to him, that. he would see her through 
everything, but very pleasantly she refused 
their services and did everything for her- 
self. She was astonished, indeed, at her 
own efficiency. It was as though she had 
been traveling all her life. She found, as 
many others had found before her, that 
the difficulties of foreign travel are mainly 
in the imagination—at any rate, today, 
because there are so many persons who 
are anxious to be of service to you if you 
will pay them for their anxiety. 

When she was seated in the restaurant 
of the Paris train she felt an almost alarm- 
ing quiver of excitement. Everything 
was different; the bread, the wine, the 
omelette, the veal, the hurrying but adroit 
waiter, the country beyond the windows 
with the strange thin trees, the absence 
of hedges, and the faint shimmer of light 
that lay over everything with a haze that 
was not indefinite as it would have been 
in England, but in some way sharp, with 
an edge to it. 

Then. Paris greeted her, and although 
she had only an evening there, the boule- 
vards and her cup of coffee outside the 
Café de la Paix; the gaiety of everything 
as though life were intended for nothing 
serious but only for pleasure; the brilliance 
of the lights that had no fogginess about 
them as they seemed always to have in 
London; the smell-in the air, something 
of wine and petrol and freshly-baked 
bread, if such a mixture is possible; and 
at the last, when she turned down her 
dark little street off the Rue Cambon to 
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her little hotel, the sense that she was free 
as never before in all her known days—all 
this together was like living at an instant’s 
notice in the most brilliant of sparkling 
stars. 

Next morning she went on, and knew 
on the following day that miraculous 
awakening to a sky of perfect blue, Italian 
voices, and the magic of Italian names on 
the station walls. It was about half-past 
seven of a perfect day when they left 
Maestre and crossed the water to Venice. 
The young man at Cook’s who had taken. 


so friendly an interest in her had said to her, 


“Don’t you look out of the train, miss, 
until you’re right there in Venice station; 
then, when you get out, you'll think it 
as ugly a station as ever you're likely to 
see; then step through the door.” 

Step through the door she did. She © 
was at the top of a flight of steps; a great — 
path of water shaking under the morning | 
sun beat against the stone as though with 
eager pleasure at the sight of her. Opposite 
her was a round, green tower reflected | 
darkly purple in the water. She did not 
hear the noise around her and perhaps 
would be standing there to this day had - 
not a Cook’s man taken pity on her 
apparent bewilderment, asked her where 
she was going, and summoned for her a 
gondola. 

From that moment she could have told 
you nothing. Events did not occur, but 
sensations followed one upon another so 
swiftly that they swept her personality, 
that had hitherto through her life been 
proof against every kind of invasion, into 
limbo. She was not Alice Finchley, but 
something receptive like the cup of which 
I spoke before. Things occurred to some- 
body, lights rose from the very center of 
the earth and pushed upward, exparding 
into great arcs of color that had patterns of 
palaces and bridges and towers wrought 
upon them like the pattern of a Chinese 
porcelain. Out of this pattern of color 
figures advanced and retreated. There was 
a kindly woman with a hook nose and 
black hair, who had something to do with 
meals and rooms; there was a little maid 
who smiled and vanished and reappeared 
again; there were three gentlemen, one 
long, one short, and one middling, who 
made speeches and asked questions; there 
were babies and many cats, and there was 
also the same funny old man coming up 
out. of the ground and requesting to be al- 
lowed to show things to 
somebody. Then there 
were the patterns of 















On the evening before she left, Miss Finchley had a strange little bout of homesickness. 
boldly into European waters, knowing no foreign language and having no friends in any of the foreign places 


palaces; the strange and marvelous Piazza, 
whose columns were now of ivory and now 
of coral and now of alabaster, according to 
the hour and the time; there were little 
streets, edgings of stone above the paths of 
water; there was that strange church, gold 
and gold and gold again, having an uneven 
floor that was like the waves of the sea; 
and then also the stretching ribbons of 
water that were of the sky and yet not of 
the sky, so that when you crossed them 
you trod upon small, white clouds humped 
like elephants and long, pink streamers of 
sunset that faded as you touched them. 
But all these patterns were unreal against 
is great arc of color, because as the color 


changed, the palaces and towers and 
bridges changed also, and at evening there 
was one vast heaven lit by innumerable 
stars, and in the middle of that you were. 

But you were not. She had lost her per- 
sonality by the late afternoon of the second 
day so completely that although she had 
gone into Cook’s office opposite St. Mark’s 
Church, and had changed all her Cook 
coupons for money, and had placed the 
money carefully in the little bag that she 
carried in her hand, and had been aware 
that this was perhaps a rash thing to do 
but had felt safer in doing it—although she 
had done and thought these things, still 
she was not Alice Finchley, but rather a 


It seemed terrible to launch 


happy little pattern against the gold sky 
that rose like an ever-increasing shield on 
every side of her. 

She stood in the Piazza holding her bag, 
seized with a sudden silly terror of moving 
lest by so doing she should break the pic- 
ture that was forming around her. She 
recovered then a small piece of her per- 
sonality when she saw the multitude of 
pigeons at her feet, the photographer and 
his camera, four small children squatting 
on the floor expectantly holding grain in 
their chubby palms, and a crowd moving 
as though under some mysterious com- 
mand backward and forward along the 


great space of the Piazza. She wanted to 
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lose herself again completely, and so, 
flinging the children and the pigeons and 
the crowd away from her as though she 
had tried them and found them wanting, 
she turned and walked into the dark 
shadows of St. Mark’s. Some candles were 
lit, an old woman was kneeling against a 
chair, some tourists were gaping at the 
mosaics, and she stood in the middle of the 
uneven floor and let the dark gold sur- 
round her as though she were being en- 
closed in a gold box that was in some 
mysterious way at the same time a door to 
an unexplored country. She recovered her 


non-existence; she felt an ecstasy of com- 


plete surrender to beauty. This was what 

she had come for; this was her moment and 

her hour. And then, provokinely, some- 

thing human touched her arm. She was 

jostled, and turaed, protesting, just i 
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time to see a dark figure hurrying out of 
the church into the Piazza. She saw him 
and then an instant later realized some- 
thing further—her bag was gone. 

Her bag was gone! Well, what if it were? 
At the first moment she realized nothing 
very terrible in that, but only as her per- 
sonality, summoned at some mysterious 
call, came flooding back to her, she thought 
to herself, “It was a very nice bag; the 
only really decent one I had,” then with a 
shock that almost rocked her off her feet, 
“My money!”’ Yes, her money. She stood 
there without a penny in the world save 
a few lire lying on her dressing-table in the 
hotel. No, that was not true, of course; 
she could get money from her girls’ club; 
they could forward her something if she 
telegraphed, but would they? No, not 
unless she wrote, and then she could see 


that acid Miss Branckley (her own fa- 
vorite Miss Merrion was also away on her 
holidays), sneering as she looked at the 
letter and saying, ‘‘Well, I never did trust 
that woman .. .” No, no, that was im- 
possible, and then, following on the real- 
ization of this impossibility, a frantic rush 
to the Piazza to see whether that. man 
might still be found. 

The impact of the sunlight, that was as 
though she had plunged head foremost 
from some dark shade into a golden river, 
brought her sharply to herself. Now, 
whatever she did she must be sensible; she 
was no silly, old-fashioned girl to wave hcr 
hands and scream; the situation must be 
faced, and something must be done. Here 
she was alone in Italy without a penny, 


without a friend, and without a word of 


the language. Her first impulse was to 


¢ 


return to Cook’s and tell them her trouble, 
but the thought of that small office crowded 
with eager tourists frightened her. They 
must have heard that story so often before; 
she could see their look of quiet and polite 
incredulity, their suggestion that she should 
write to her friends, or they might go so 
far as to offer to telegraph to some bank in 
London, and how was she then to tell them 
that she had no account at any bank, but 
had drawn for this expedition her very last 
penny? And how, if she did write to the 
girls’ club in London, was she to wait there 
in Venice perhaps for a week or more with- 
out a single penny? In four or five days’ 
time there would be her first bill to pay; 
she shuddered to think what would happen 
when she had to tell the black-haired 
woman that for the moment she was 
»penniless. 


: 





Then it was that, stand- 
ing in that crowd in the 
brilliant sunlight, her 
knees began to tremble, 
and she was afraid lest 
she should do what she 
had never done in her 
life before, namely, faint. 
Any one who has been 
in such a position as hers 
knows the strange way in which a dread- 
ful helplessness gradually approaches, as 
though some one were whispering, “You 
know it’s no good; this has all been planned 
beforehand; every avenue of escape has 
been cut off. You may as well completely 
surrender.” She felt something like that 
now, as though a plunge into the Grand 
Canal were the only solution. Worst of 
all, a frightful sense of loneliness leaped 


“T’m going,”’ said Miss 
Finchley. ‘““You’ve got 
no right to stop me.”’ 
“Yes, I have,” he said 
ASPMer tii nie dmner 
around toward his gon- 
dola. ‘‘We’re engaged, 
and you'll have to do 
exactly what I tell you” 


upon her. A quarter of an hour ago, she 
had felt as though everything lovely and 
beautiful in the world were wishing her 
luck in her little adventure; now she was 
alone against an army of enemies; the very 
gaiety and color of the scene seemed to 
tingle with cruelty. 

She walked, not realizing what she 
did, through the crowd down the Piazza 


toward Florian’s. (Continued on page 223) 
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Courage never dies out of the human 


heart. 


It does not belong to any one 
race or class. The World War proved 
that there are millions of men who are 


as brave as the men who died in any 
war of old, and that in every country 


town there are boys—ordinary, com- 
monplace boys—who are made of the 
same stuff asthe heroes of song and story 


HERE are two kinds of courage. 

The first we may call “military” 

courage. It is the most abundant 

of all our virtues. We have a 
greater stock of it on hand than of any 
other form of moral treasure. We have 
more courage than we have justice or 
prudence or self-control, truthfulness or 
honesty or forgiveness or mercy. This 
was demonstrated in the great war. In 
that war it was revealed to us that we are 
enormously rich in courage. 

We had been told that the old fighting 
valor had decayed and was in danger of 
disappearing. City life had eaten it out; 
men had become linp. Factory life had 
ruined it; men had become flabby. Wealth 
had destroyed the roots of it: men had 


become soft. Education had choked mites 
books in the brain had eaten out the fire 
of the blood. Too many pillows and 
cushions! Too many luxuries and books! 
The heroic temper of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was dying or dead! So said 


the cynics. 
But the cynics are always wrong. The 


cynic is a man whose heart has been 

turned sour by his inability to see things 

through. The war came, and for nearly 

sixteen hundred consecutive days it was 
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proved that there are millions of men who 
are as brave as the men who died in 
any war of old and that in every country 
town there are boys—ordinary, common- 
place boys—who are made of the same 
stuff as the soldiers of the Tenth Legion of 
Caesar. Pay no attention to the people 
who sit in the seat of the scornful. They 
are always wrong. 

We found out in the war that courage is 
universal. It is not peculiar to any one 
race or confined to any one nation. The 
war showed us that all races and nations 
are equally brave. Courage does not be- 
long to any one class. We found that the 
rich and the poor, the educated and the 
uneducated, the high-born and the low- 
born, are equally heroic. Courage never 
dies out of the human heart. Courage 
belongs to both sexes. No one has been 
found in these recent years discussing the 
question whether men in the great war 
were braver than women. Every one 
knows that they were equally brave. No 
man wrote his name above the name of 
Edith Cavell. 

It was demonstrated in the war that 
nothing in the form of physical danger 
will ever ddunt the human heart. Men 
were willing to go anywhere, to endure 


everything, to meet death in any form. 
They soared into the heavens; the very 
clouds oozed blood. They went to the 
bottom of the ocean; the multitudinous 
seas were encarnadined. They faced 
forty-two-centimeter howitzers with the 
same calmness with which our fathers 
faced the little British cannon at Bunker 
Hill. They marched across fields swept 
by liquid fire and poison gas, and were not 
afraid. 

If you want to know what kind of race 
you belong to, look at the French boys 
at Verdun. They stood face to face with 
the mightiest military engine ever con- 
structed by the genius of man, manipu- 
lated by officers who had mastered the 
last chapter of military science, but the 
French boys said, ‘They shall not pass!” 
A hundred thousand of them went down 
into the chambers of death, and another 
hundred thousand took their places saying, 
“They shall not pass!”’ A second hundred 
thousand fell on that field of blood, and 
another hundred thousand arose, saying, 
“They shall not pass!” A third hundred 
thousand were blown to atoms, but an- 


other hundred thousand took their places, _. 
saying, ‘“They shall not pass!’ A four 
hundred thousand vanished, and another 
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hundred thousand were heard repeating, 
“They shall not pass!’”’ And they did not 
pass! 

We now know that war can not be made 
so horrible that men will refuse to fight. 
You can not frighten men into peace. Fear 
will never take off the wheels of the 
chariot of Mars. Some mightier force 
must do that. Love will do that. Love 
never fails. 

Here, then, is our first fact: The wor'd is 
enormously, inexpressibly rich in courage. 
And by the side of that fact, we must place 
another fact: The world is distressingly 
poor in courage. Courage is the most 
abundant of all our virtues. Courage is 
also the scarcest of all our virtues. We 
are richly supplied with military courage, 
but we are deficient in civic courage. We 
have been trained to be good soldiers, but 
we have not been trained to be good citi- 
zens. We know how to use steel, but we 
do not know how to use effectively the 
resources of the spirit. We can fight 
victoriously in the armor of Caesar, but 
we are awkward and often impotent when 
it comes to fighting in the armor of God. 
e are strong enough to fight a victorious 
, but we are not strong enough to 
e an honorable and lasting peace. 


The whole world is waiting for the develop- 
ment of a higher form of courage. The 
world can never be made what it ought 
to be by the use of physical force. The 
world can be made what it ought to be 
only by men who think and feel like God. 
Military courage is fine, but it is not fine 
enough. It is heroic, but it is not heroic 
enough. The courage of war is not mighty 
enough to win the victories of peace. In 
war men move in masses. The regiment 
marches as one man. A million men move 
to the front as one man. The armies of 
six nations move as one man. But in 
peace heroes move forward in groups, 
sometimes in groups of ten or twelve, 
sometimes in groups of three or four, and 
sometimes the hero must move forward 
alone. That is a higher type of courage. 
In war, men move under excitement. 
The fife and drum are always toying with 
the corpuscles of the blood. The national 
anthem is kept in the ear, and the flag 
is held constantly in the eye. Every nerve 
is tense, and every drop of blood is kept 
vibrating. In peace the world is drab; 
there is no excitement. Men move for- 
ward, if they move at all, under common 
skies and along a road which is prosaic. 
In war, men act under the inspiration of 














Military courage is fine, but it is ‘not 
fine enough. It is heroic, but it is 
not heroicenough. The whole world is 
waiting for the development of a higher 
form of courage. The world can never 
be made what it ought to be by the 
use of physical force. The world 
can be made what it ought to be only 
by men who think and act like God 


danger. The national house is on fire, 
and every man is called to the rescue. 

In war the possibility of defeat is ever 
present, and the doom of the defeated is 
vivid. The sense of danger adds to a man’s 
stature, lifts him to heroic moods, and 
multiplies his powers. In peace there is no 
danger which catches the eye, and the 
beat of the pulse is lethargic. In war the 
rewards are visible and immediate. The 
decorations, the medals, the shouting of 
the crowds, the applause of the nations— 


these are the laurel crown which the 
world immediately bestows. But in 
peace, the rewards of heroism are not 


usually visible, and oftentimes they are 
long delayed. Wendell Phillips got hisses 
for kis bravery, and William Lloyd Garri- 
son a rope arotnd his neck. Savonarola 
was hung and then burned. Stephen was 
stoned to death, and Jesus of Nazareth 
had nails driven through His feet and His 
hands. We build monuments to the heroes 
of peace long after they are dead, but the 
heroes of war are crowned in their own 
generation. 

What is the matter with the world today? 
There are several things the matter. with 
it, and one is that we have too many 
cowards. The (Continued on page 217) 
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Oid Youth 


The New Novel by 


Coningsby Dawson 


Is A Woman 
Owned by her 
Husband’s Family? 


That was the question faced 
by Eve Greensleeve, thirty- 
six, beautiful, a widow. 
Hlow she answered it 1s 
brilliantly told by the 
author of “The King- 
dom Round the Corner,” 
“The Coast of Folly,’ etc. 


T WAS the first morning of spring— 
not of spring fully awake, but gently 
stirring. White Chimneys lay drows- 
ing in sunshine. The world outside 

was equally somnolent; only the rare pas- 
sage of a hurrying trolley disturbed the 
lazy silence. 

In a spacious, many-windowed upper- 
room the mistress of White Chimneys 
gazed thoughtfully at the woman who was 
tending her. At last she gathered courage. 

“Mrs. Magin, am I more worn for my 
age than most women? Today’s my 
thirty-sixth birthday. Do I look older?” 

Mrs. Magin continued her rubbing, 
paying scant attention to the wistful eyes 
that peered up at her from the auburn 
hair that strewed the pillow. 

“Younger in most ways.” 

“And in others?” 

“Perhaps older. 

“How needn’t?”’ 

“If you struggle.” 

“Can one make oneself young by strug- 
gling?” 

“Not young. Younger. To help is my 
business. You’ve the best years of your 
life before you.” 

“Of my middle Eve Greensleeve 
spoke the words stoically, deriding the pain 
they caused her. “How I wish what you’ve 


You needn’t.” 


5 
age. 


said were true! Would you be surprised 
to learn that I’ve never been young— 
never?” 


Having completed the treatment, the 
masseuse was tucking up her patient. “It 


wouldn’t. Most women think they’ve 
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never been young by the ? 
time they’re approach- 


ing—” She was going to 
say “forty,” but she 
changed tactfully to, 


“when they’re half-way through the thir- 
ties. They’re like children shut up in school, 
who feel they ought to have a holiday. 
They want to blame some one. It’s a recdg- 
nized phase—a sort of second girlhood.” 

She commenced untying her apron, 
folding it neatly, stowing it away in her 
efficient looking handbag. Her questioner 
raised herself on her elbow, anxious to 
delay departure, at the same time smiling 
to disguise her eagerness. 

“You really think there is a second 
girlhood?” 

“T know. And a second boyhood, too. 
It comes when people realize that the best 
lies behind them—that they’re going to 
wither without once having been splendid.” 

“Ah!” The tone was as of one who had 
been stabbed. Then, with pretended in- 






difference: “TI see what you’re driving at— 
the phase of henna, reducing, and rouge. 
The silly season in a woman’s mid-career, 
when she reverses all the values for which 
she’s been respected. In fact, old youth.” 

“Tt takes some women that way.”’ Mrs. 
Magin appraised the daintiness of her sur- 
roundings and drew conclusions. “It’s 
not the way it’ll take you.” 

“A fortune-teller! You never told me!” 
The delicate figure shot up beneath the 
sheets, making a mound of her knees, 
which slim arms encircled. “So you think 
IT won’t be vulgar! Why so certain, 
Mrs. Magin?” ’ 2 i 

Mrs. Magin consulted her watch and — 
emerged from her self-absorption. Be- 
neath the pose of frivolity, she recogni 
a hint of the tragic. Setting down 
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“But you’re not dressed. Your birthday party and the guests are arriving!’’ exclaimed 
Sybil. ‘Not mine,” Eve laughed. ‘‘My butler’s, perhaps. He’s deputizing for me.” “You 


don’t mean they’ve stolen Monday and left you out! I’ll give Papa a piece of my mind 


bag, she leaned against the bed-post, 
studying the clear beauty of her patient, 
the little bows of ribbons, the laces. 
“Because,” she said slowly, giving her- 
self time to consider, “you won’t break 
with your past so completely. You're 
loyal. Traditions bind you. What you’re 
wanting to see is some of your dreams 
come true. I suppose your dreams, as 
with most women’s, have to do with a 
lover. You’re getting anxious. 


your looks with all your dreams inside 
you. The future seems too certain; 
‘there’s no room for wonder. You're con- 


sumed with hunger for the unexpected: 


moonlit nights, romance, rapturous encoun- 
ers—ecstasies and delights you believed 
UL had outgrown. Such longings are 


Years ° 
are passing. You're afraid you'll lose 





sure symptoms of the second girlhood.” 

Eve Greensleeve shrank back under 
the shame of the exposure.  Dis- 
guise would serve her no __ longer. 
Risking the impertinence, she whis- 
pered. “You’ve been through it?” 

“Heavens, yes.” This cheerfully. 
“When I lost my first husband, I felt I'd 
been cheated. Not that my first husband, 
poor soul, was much to lose. I became more 
desperate over not being married than 
ever I'd been at twenty. With me there 
were more pressing reasons than apply to 
you—reasons involving food. They gave 
me something more immediate to worry 
over than never again seeing thirty. I 
sank my pride and became a masseuse. 
So I discovered, through conquering a real 
worry, that whatever age one happens to 
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be is the best age. I wouldn’t 
re-live a day, not if the Arch- 
angel Gabriel himself made 
me the offer. I don’t sup- 
pose you would, not if you 
set your mind to think about 
ite 

The flushed face, fine as 
porcelain, settled itself 
deeper in the floss of auburn 
hair. ‘‘That’s the trouble; 
I wouldn’t. But I have no 
proof that anything new 
will be an improvement. Yet 
Td do almost anything, 
short of re-living the past, to 
avoid being forty.” 

“What’s wrong with being 
forty?” Mrs. Magin picked 
up her bag, resuming the 
wooden expression of her 
profession. “When I was 
young, I was years older 
than I am today—older be- 
cause I was afraid of love, 
of having children, of what 
time could do to me. Now 
I know the worst; it’s turned 
out nothing like as bad as 
I’d imagined. There’s heaps 
of youth in the world; it 
doesn’t get you anywhere. 
There’s precious little young- 
ness. To be young and to 
feel young are not the same. 
The desire to feel young 
mostly comes when youth 
has vanished.” 

“And you 
hasn’t?” 

It was the last attempt to 
a delay her. Mrs. Magin 
moved toward the door. 

“*That’s where you’re 
lucky. You ve more money than you know 
what to do with. You can buy in a day 
more clothes to make you beautiful than 
most women can afford in a lifetime. You 
can spare your strength in automobiles and 
hire needy people like myself to take care 
of you. You’re not as I was. You’re all 
saved up. You’ve never spent yourself. 
But I’m a working-woman; if I stay 
longer talking, I shall miss my next 
engagement.” 


think mine 
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VE GREENSLEEVE lay very still. 
Her first emotion was of mingled 
chagrin and astonishment. What  sick- 
ness of soul had betrayed her into the 
indecency of confession? It Was Proot 


24 
how far she had drifted under the com- 
pulsion of spiritual hunger. How had 
it happened that she, a woman drilled in 
restraint, had allowed herself to become 
so experimentally naive in the past few 
months? Naive was stating the case 


mildly. How was it that she had fostered 
this imaginative zest for wildness till it 
had gained the ascendancy in her blood? 

The answer came dramatically as a rising 
curtain. It was nothing new. It had lain 
dormant. During the eighteen years since 
her marriage, she had persuaded herself 
that it was dead—had walled it up, build- 
ing over it a monument of carefully culti- 
vated coldness. The moment the motive 
for its incarceration was ended, it had 
sprung to life and commenced its tapping. 
The tapping had grown insistent till she 
had feared, as had actually happened, 
that it would make its existence public. 
The doors of the past flew open; her im- 
prisoned youth emerged. : 

“We spend our years as a tale that is 
told,” she whispered in an effort to lay 
the ghost of resurrected girlhood. 

But the ghost was not to be dismissed so 
lightly. “A tale that is told!” It set her 
thoughts working. The phrase suggested 
an absorbing novel which holds us spell- 
bound. We read on and on, thrilled by 
second-hand emotions, heedless of time’s 
progress. Before we gather will-power to 
experience for ourselves, before even the 
tale is ended, the clock strikes midnight. 

“Thank goodness, it’s not midnight yet,” 
she murmured, clasping her hands behind 
her head. “I’m going to live—to feel!” 
Then, closing her eyes to shut out her own 
daring, “To love.” 

Immediately bitter ridicule of her 
futility swept over her. How was it pos- 
sible at four years short of forty to recover 
what she had foregone at twenty? It was 
as though an abyss had yawned at her 
feet, threatening to engulf her. She 
glanced back along the road which she 
had traveled. There had been no sign to 
warn her. It-stretched behind her, duti- 
fully conventional. Yet somewhere in its 
course she must have missed a turning. 
This blind alley of thwarted hope could 
not have been intended. Moonlit nights, 
romance, rapturous encounters! The one 
exception, when she had seized her chance 
to be irresponsible, grew vivid; it had hap- 
pened years ago in Venice, at an age when 
it had required no effort to be young. The 
incident had come to represent an en- 
glamored peak of happiness to which she 
looked back. Because after marriage the 
memory had seemed disloyal, she had 
striven to banish it—had banished it until 
recently. And now, when she could least 
endure disillusion, strolling out of the past, 
unaware of her identity, the lover was 
approaching with whom those far-off 
hours of illusion had been shared. 
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SHE descended through the echoing, 

elaborately furnished house in which 
nowadays she felt so lonely, and was 
half-way through breakfast when the 
door-beil rang. Some one was admitted. 

“Don’t get up,” her father-in-law called 
from the hall, having heard the scrap- 
ing of her chair. “Ill be with you in a 
moment.” 


While she waited obediently, the mutter 
of conversation reached her: the butler’s, 


Old Youth 


“Yes, Mr. Greensleeve,” “No, Mr. 
Greensleeve’’—sure evidence that he was 
receiving instructions. 

The portiéres were pushed aside; Mr. 
Greensleeve appeared in the doorway. 
She recognized at once, in a flash of in- 
sight, that he personified the decorum 
against which she was in rebellion. The 
feeling was so strong that it seemed for the 
moment that he alone stood between her- 
self and freedom. He had the atmosphere 
of having put time behind him and of 
having solved all problems. Everything 
about him was immaculate, his glossy 
shoes, white hair, trim mustache. As he 
stood between the parted curtains, his 
blue eyes rested on her proudly. 


“YOU look younger, Eve, more glowing, 
every morning.” 

“T have need to. 
milestone.” 

She leaned back to receive his embrace. 

“Your birthday! It seems absurd.’ He 
made a courtly gesture. ‘‘When a woman’s 
more beautiful at thirty-six than she ever 
was, she ought to be allowed a special dis- 
pensation to reckon her age backward.” 

“Most women do.” Then she judged 
the crisis ripe for hoisting the flag of revolu- 
tion. “You were conspiring with my 
butler.” 

Having seated himself with unruffled 
gravity, he nodded. ‘Why ‘my’ butler? 
The poor fellow’s called ‘Monday.’ Why 
not decorate him with a name? I was 
giving him orders about my dinner to this 
Richard Chauncey—telling him I should 
require his services tonight.” 

“Without consulting me! I didn’t know 
I was invited.” 

“You're not.’ He employed the com- 
mon-sense directness customary between 
close relations. ‘‘Sybil’s turned up for 
some purpose in New York, as usual with- 
out her husband. Since she’s always in- 
terested in men, this dinner to a diplomat, 
a man a little out of the ordinary, has 
given me an excuse for decoying her. For 
one night, at least, I shall be able to keep 
an eye on her. She’s taking your place. 
You’d make one too many; an extra lady 
would upset my table.” 

“And because I’m not supposed to be 
interested in men, you’ve borrowed my 
butler?” 

He chuckled, not quite sure of her 
amiability. ‘‘You’re always so sensible. 
In the matter of Monday,I took your 
permission for granted. I knew you 
wouldn’t object.” 

‘Why should I?” She smiled brightly, 
belying the hurt in her voice. “What 
would I gain by it? It wouldn’t prevent 
you from repeating the discourtesy. In 
your opinion my day’s over. If I were in- 
cluded in a party, a man would have to be 
found for me. The man, if I were pleasant, 
might think I had designs on him. It 
makes me socially ineligible. Al I’m 
good for is to be invaded.” 

“You speak of yourself,” he was deter- 
mined not to take her seriously, “as though 
you were a public conveyance—a sort of 
free-for-nothing taxi.” 

‘“You’d have been nearer the mark,” 
she shrugged her shoulders, “if you’d said 
a family bus.” 

Suddenly she leaned forward, disclosing 
her earnestness, yet still maintaining a 
ghostly atmosphere of banter. “Haven’t 
you noticed how you’ve all begun to treat 


I’ve reached another 


me? There’s a nun in every family. I’ve 
evidently been selected to fill the réle in 
ours. You're learning to think of me as 
we and us, never as a separate personality. 
You're surprised if I don’t fall in with your 
plans. I’m expected to be reliable, who- 
ever else flies off the handle. I’m the 
agreeable relation whose good-nature is 
eternally on tap. My reward for being 
weak enough to allow myself to be ex- 
ploited is to hear myself dubbed ‘depend- 
able.’ You all act as though you owned 
me; I’m nobody’s property.” 

She drew a long breath. When there 
was no reply, no protest, she continued 
more passionately. ~ 

“If I didn’t stop you, shall I tell you 
what I’d become? A _ stranded boat.” 
The white hands fluttered. “A stranded 
boat out of reach of the tide. You’ve seen 
what I mean: its sides gaping; abandoned; 
unseaworthy; clambered over by suc- 
ceeding generations. Other boats have 
adventures and go in search of far horizons. 
The stranded boat watches their de- 


partures and home-comings. That’s what _ 


you’d make of me: my voyages scarcely 
begun—then everything ended.” 

Again she waited. 
obstinacy of his silence, she blinked the 
tears from her eyes. 

“You're thinking: ‘Having her little 
scene because she’s a year older!’ Maybe 
you're right. Nevertheless, call’ me any- 
thing except ‘the extra lady.’ Truth’s 
too wounding.” ae 

At last he spoke. “I couldn’t prevent 
Jim from dying.” 
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HAVIN G justified his conduct with 
half-a-dozen words, he allowed her 
no chance to rob him of his stateliness. 


“You'll excuse me; I’m due at the. 


factory.” 

Out of sight beyond the curtains, in 
crossing the hall, he paused longer than 
Was necessary to recover his coat and hat. 
In her mind’s eye she watched him gazing 
up at Jim’s portrait. He was promising, 
“It’s. all right, my boy; no other man shall 
touch her.” She wanted to rush out and 


challenge him, “That doesn’t make Jim 


glad.” 

The front door banged. At sound of 
Monday’s entrance, she turned to meet the 
wise smiling of the little silver Englishman. 

With the sleight of hand of a conjurer he 
produced a silver salver from behind his 
back. “Seeing that it came in such a 
’urry, I thought it must contain a sur- 
prise.” .. 

She took it from him—a special delivery 
letter. eo 
“DEAR Mrs. GREENSLEEVE, 

I’ve just learned by accident that your 
maiden name was Wildwood. It seems in- 


credible to suppose that there are two Eve 


Wildwoods of about your age in the world. 

I am—or, rather, was long ago—the 
loose-at-ends young man who saw so much 
of your father, when he was making his 
sketches for ‘Spring-Time in Venice.’ 
Often when I look back, it seems to me that 
that spring was the only real spring of my 


life. That’s neither here nor there. The — 
great question is, are you his daughter? If © 


you are, what a lot we’ll have to talk about! 
I’m dining with old Mr. Greensleeve 
shall hope to meet you at his house. 
I can’t wait tobe (Continued on page 
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HE STAGE was unbelievably set. A sleeping house. Nearly midnight. The man whose heart 
she was supposed to have broken. Slowly he stood upright, the fire glowing behind him. ‘‘Do 
we need to manufacture conversation?” he asxed. ‘‘Why do you suppose I wrote to you?” 
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T IS a strange thing that, having been 
born and having lived for the first 

ten years of my life on a farm in 
Northern Central Indiana in the 
heart of a belt of hardwood timber, among 
fertile fields and running brooks, I never 
had seen a cardinal until one came to keep 
house on a flat cedar limb a few yards from 
the front door of my childhood home. I 
was familiar with almost every other bird 
that frequented the northern part of our 
state at that time. And I had already been 
privileged to hold in my hands and to exer- 
cise my crude surgery on a scarlet tanager. 
The woodpeckers swarmed over our 
cherry trees to such an extent that Father 
allowed the boys to use the gun on them, 
but all my brothers had instructions not 
to fire on any song-bird, especially the 
robin, the bird whose rain-song my father 
thought exquisite past the note of any 
other bird. This was not because, from the 
standpoint of bird song, he thought the 
robin surpassed the notes of either the 
wood thrush or the hermit thrush, but be- 


cause, from the standpoint of a human 
being, he found these early spring songs of 
love and appreciation of the good things of 


life from the throat of a robin after or dur- 
ing a light shower of rain, usually with in- 


oi 


tern nt unsnine colored with the joy 
of lit inctured with sympathetic spon- 
tanei 1 off int yrds that he loved 
to translate—‘Cheer up, dearie! Cheer - 
up! Ch p! Cheer So the rule was 
rigorous that only woodpec kers were to 
be fired upon in 1 elr dey redations on the 
fruit trees of the dooryard and the smaller 
fruits and berries of the garden. 

I think the youngest of the bOYvS Was 
perfectly sincere whe I ime into the 
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house with the wounded body of the 
gaudiest bird I had seen at close range up 
to that time. He thought he was firing at 
the red head of a woodpecker busy among 
the red fruit, but what he brought to earth 
was a scarlet tanager, a bird with a body 
brighter than the red of blood, with a dark 
beak and dark eyes and black wings. 
None of us ever had seen this bird closely. 
The shot had crippled a wing so that it 
could not fly. Otherwise it seemed unhurt, 
and so, like the remainder of the disabled 
birds and animals on the place, it was 
given over to my ministrations. I exam- 
ined the hurt wing and found it badly 
shattered and bleeding. The bird was 
struggling frantically. Probably the kind- 
est thing that could have been done for it 
would have been to put it out of its misery 
instantly. Instead I put it in a room alone, 
placed food and water near it, and made 
clumsy efforts to take care of it, but I had 
not the delicacy suitable for bird surgery. 
I could not dress the broken wing nor ease 
the pain. Shortly the flaming, exquisite 
thing died. 

Not long after that, one of its kind made 
a nest in a willow tree on the bank of the 
creek crossing our land on the north, and 
there I had the privilege of studying him 
and his olive-green mate through many 
entrancing days of spring when the blue 
flag was blooming beneath the willow tree, 
and the water was singing, and the air 
was heavy with the perfume drifting from 
the peach and apple orchard joining the 
meadow on the south. 

In my mind I thought the male tanager, 
as he winged back and forth across the 
lush grass and the shining waters of the 
brook, the brightest and most beautiful 





bird of our ornithology. But he was shy, 
extremely timid. He placed his nest so 
high that I could only wonder what color 
tanager eggs might be or how they were 
marked, I could take no part in tanager 
home life. Bugs and worms that I dropped 
into open mouths in robin and sparrow 
nests, and those of the tiny warblers of the 
bushes of the garden, the dooryard, and 
the fence corners of the tilled fields, I could 
not offer to the tanager family at a dizzy 
height above my head. However softly I 
might slip to insinuate myself into the 
tanager location, song ceased and the birds 
disappeared at my coming. : 

I shall have to confess to a deep feelin 
for flame color, a direct inheritance from 
my father. When the hand of Death 
struck him down at seventy-eight years of 
age, I took from the crown of the hat he 
was wearing, and have as one of my most 
treasured possessions today, a silk hand- 
kerchief as red as blood. He never would 
put_a handkerchief in his pocket. He 
always used the tall crown of his broad- 
brimmed black beavers for this purpose. 

I learned to love flame color in the huge, 
open fireplaces of childhood, around. the 
kettles that were boiling gallons of sap for 
maple sirup and apple butter, in soap mak- 
ing and lard rendering, in the huge pyra- 
mids of logs burned to dispose of the wood 
in the most wonderful fires the world has 
ever known—fires from which ascended 
the golden smoke from the hickory, the 
green from the elm, the lavender from the 
maple, the red of beech, tongue flames 
lifting from ten to fifty feet in the air, the 
most marvelous imaginable because they 
were of green timber that was full of sap, 
producing the most delicate flame tongu 










and smoke tints. It was my father who 
taught me, while I was very small, that 
always in the woods I should wear a bit of 
red on my head as the Indians did, to 
distinguish me from bear or deer, so that 
my moving body might not become the 
target of hunters. I used to be perfectly 
delighted when Mother declared that my 
Sunday dress should be of some gay weave 
of Scotch plaid, and usually the embellish- 
ing touch was the binding of the scallops 
and the finishing trimmings in red, while 
red was the color I loved above all others 
for bows on my braids. For these reasons, 
above all other birds I loved the red ones. 

One day a joyful thing happened. A 
bird that I never before had seen, with 
whose notes I was not familiar, came 
through the trees and shrubbery of the 
home in which I had been born, and he was 
red—not the red of flame, but a wonderful 
red ribbon color over his breast, slightly 
darker over the back and wings. His beak 
was red, his feet were red; only his eyes 
were circles of darkness, and he had a 
black beard around his mouth and was 
crowned with a flaming crest that he could 
raise to a sharp peak. He was big—big as 
a robin or a thrush—and from the tip-top 
branches of the tall cedars and pines and 
tamaracks that surrounded my home he 
would swing and sway his vivid body 
against the sky.. 

He was the most versatile bird that ever 
came to our home. He could really talk. 
He could say more words and say them 
more plainly than any bird we had ever 
known. Sometimes he told us we were 
“Pretty! Pretty! Pretty!’ Sometimes he 
made a prophecy concerning the weather 
and sang: ‘‘Wet year! Wet year! Wet 
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year!”’ And sometimes he was concerned 
about our spirits and asked us, ‘What 
cheer? What cheer?” Again he told us we 
were “So dear! So dear!’ Sometimes he 
invited us to the tree-tops. He tucked his 
tail and flared his crest and peered down 
at us and begged us to ‘‘Come here! Come 
here!”’ Finally there were times when he 
opened his beak and arched his tongue and 
trilled and whistled until I was actually 
afraid that he would tear his vocal cords 
asunder or literally burst his throat and 
overstrain his heart until he would fall dead 
from the sheer ecstasy of his performance. 

His mate was shaped like him, but she 
wore a delicate gray plumage, very faintly 
olive. Where his beak was red, hers was 
tinged with pink, as were her feet, and a 
flush of red suffused her wings and back in 
strong lights; but in the shadows or with 
folded wings on her nest, she appeared to 
be a little bird of warm gray. This nest she 
constructed, with the assistance of the 
cardinal, on a flat branch within a few feet 
of our front door, and low enough that 
every ramification of her housekeeping and 
home life was plainly discernible. 

As for the cardinal, he took possession 
of the place. He hunted bugs and worms in 
the garden. He went down to the barn and 
picked up wheat and cheat and cracked 
corn with the chickens and guineas, with 
the turkeys and geese, at their feeding 
times. He went into the orchard and 
fraternized with the thrushes, orioles, 
catbirds and bluebirds, and hunted bugs 
and worms through the apple and peach 
trees. He flamed all around the orchard 
and came tumultuously into the dooryard, 
where he made himself at home among the 
rose bushes and the lilacs. He sang from 
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At the end of the third day 
the bird returned, his plu- 
mage a flaming red from 
the heat he had endured, 
his beak burned to ragged 
edges, his face and eyes 
coal-black, but he carried 
with him the live coal that 
restored fire to the earth 


the pickets of the garden fence, swung on 
the gates, and rocked on the top twig of 
the tamarack. He hopped down the mossy 
trough that carried drippings from the 
well, and picked up crumbs when the 
tablecloth was shaken from the back porch. 
Not even the little wren who had homed 
for years in a knot-hole over the back door 
was either so friendly or so aggressive if 
alarmed. 

And so, for the first time, I became in- 
timately acquainted with the redbird, and 
I loved him close to idolatry. When the 
young ones were fairly good-sized in the 
nest, I appealed to my father to know if I 
might not have the redbird to keep. I 
shall have to confess that this was selfish- 
ness on my part. I was not thinking about 
the bird, how he loved his freedom and his 
nest and his mate. I was thinking about 
myself.. His coming to us had been at the 
time when we were moving to the near-by 
town of Wabash in order that the brother 
and sister next older and I skould have 
better advantages for our schooling. It 
was breaking my heart to leave my play- 
mates, the creeks and the trees and the 
flowers and the birds, so I begged earnestly 
that I might have the redbird, and at last 
Father consented. 

Capturing him was the easiest thing in 
the world, because he was the friendliest 
thing in the world. A few days before the 
young were quite old enough to leave their 
nest, the nest was picked from the branch 
and set on a chair, and the chair gradually 
moved nearer and nearer the house until 
at last it was placed inside the open door, 
to which a long string was attached, and 
presently the cardinal family was intro- 
duced into a big (Continued on pee 178) 
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HE Small  Girl’s 

mother was saying, 

“The onions will be 

silver, and the carrots 
will be gold—” 

“And the potatoes will be 
ivory,” said the Small Girl, 
and they laughed together. 

The Small Girl’s mother 
had a big white bowl in her 
lap, and she was cutting up 
vegetables. The onions were 
the hardest, because one 
cried a little over them. 

“But our tears will be 
pearls,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother, and they laughed at 
that and dried their: eyes, 
and found the carrots much 
easier, and the potatoes the 
easiest of all. 

Then the Next-Door- 
Neighbor came in and said, 
“What are you doing?” 

“We are making a beef- 
steak pie for our Christmas 
dinner,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother. 

“And the onions are silver, 
and the carrots gold, and the 
potatoes ivory,” said the 
Small Girl. 

“T am sure I don’t know 
what you are talking about,” 
said the Next-Door-Neigh- 
bor. “We are going to have 
turkey for Christmas, and 
oysters and cranberries and 


celery.” 
The Small Girl laughed 
and clapped her hands. 


“But we are going to have 
a Christmas pie—and the 
onions are silver and the 
carrots gold—” 

“You said that once,” said the Next- 
Door-Neighbor, “‘and I should think you’d 
know they weren’t anything of the kind.” 

“But they are,” said the Small Girl, all 
shining eyes and rosy cheeks. 

“Run along, darling,” said the Small 
Girl’s mother, ‘‘and find poor Pussy Purr- 
up. He’s out in the cold. And you can 
put on your red sweater and red cap.” 

So the Small Girl hopped away like a 
happy robin, and the Next-Door-Neighbor 
said, 

“She is old enough to know that onions 
aren’t silver.” 

“But they are,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother, “and the carrots are gold, and the 
potatoes are— 

The Next-Door-Neighbor’s face was 
flaming. “If you that again, ll 
scream. Jt sounds silly to me.” 

“But it isn’t in the least silly,” said the 
Small Girl’s mother, and her eves were 
as blue as sapphires, and as clear as the 
sea; “it is sensible. When people are poor, 
they have to make the most of little things. 


And we'll have only a pound oi steak in 
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say 


Lt was only a Little Light, but its 


our pie, but the onions will be silver—” 

The lips of the Next-Door-Neighbor were 
folded in a thin line. “If you had acted 
like a sensible creature, I shouldn’t have 
asked you for the rent.” 

The Small Girl’s mother was silent 
for a moment, then she said: “TI am sorry— 
It ought to be sensible to make the best 
of things.” 

“Well,” said the Next-Door-Neighbor, 
sitting down in a chair with a very stiff 
back, “‘a beefsteak pie is a beefsteak pie. 
And I wouldn’t teach a child to call it 
anything else.” 

“T haven’t taught her to call it anything 
else. I was only trying to make her feel 
that it was something fine and splendid 
for Christmas day, so I said that the onions 
were silver—”’ 

“Don’t say that again,” snapped the 
Next-Door-Neighbor, ‘‘and I want the rent 
as soon as possible.” 

With that, she flung up her head and 
marched out of the front door, and it 
slammed behind her and made wild echoes 
in the little house. 
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And the Small Girl’s mother stood there 
alone in the middle of the floor, and her 
eyes were like the sea in a.storm. 

But presently the door opened, and the 
Small Girl, looking like a red-breast robin, 
hopped in, and after her came a great 
black cat with his tail in the air; and he 
said “Purr-up,” which gave him his name. 

And the Small Girl said out of the things 
she had been thinking, “Mother, why don’t 
we have turkey?” 

The clear look came back into the eyes 
of the Small Girl’s mother, and she said, 
“Because we are content.” 

And the Small Girl said, “What is 
‘content’?” 

And her mother said: “It is making the 
best of what God gives us. And our best 
for Christmas day, my darling, is a beef- 
steak pie.” 

So she kissed the Small Girl, and they 
finished peeling the vegetables, and then 
they put them with the pound of steak to 
simmer on the back of the stove. ie 

After that, the Small Girl had her supper 
of bread and milk, and Pussy Purr-up had 
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Shining Glorified a whole 


milk in a saucer on the hearth, and the 
Small Girl climbed up in her mother’s lap 


and said, — 
“Tell me a story.” 
But the Small Girl’s mother said, 


“Won’t it be nicer to talk about Christmas 
presents?” \ 

And the Small Girl sat up and said, 
Lets.” 

And the mother said, ‘‘Let’s tell each 
other what we’d rather have in the whole 
wide world—” 

“Oh, let’s,” said the Small Girl. “And 
Vl tell you first that I want a doll—and 
I want it to have a pink dress—and I want 


it to have eyes that open and shut—and 


I want it to have shoes and stockings— 
and I want it to have curly hair—” 

She had to stop, because she didn’t have 
any breath left in her body, and when she 
got her breath back, she said, “Now, 
what do you want, Mother—more than 
anything else in the whole wide world?” 
“Well,” said her mother, “I want a 
ocolate mouse.” 

‘Oh,” said the Small Girl scornfully, 


Small Girl’s 


woman’s 


In the HOREST 


Christmas Day 


“T shouldn’t think you’d want that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because a chocolate mouse—why, a 
chocolate mouse isn’t anything.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” said the Small Girl’s 
mother. ‘A chocolate mouse is Dickory 
Dock, and Pussy-Cat-Pussy-Cat-Where- 
Have-You-Been — and it’s Three-Blind- 
Mice — and it’s A-Frog-He-Would-a- 
Wooing-Go—and it’s—” 

The Small Girl’s eyes were dancing. 
“Oh, tell me about it—” 

And her mother said: “Well, the mouse 
is Dickory-Dock ran up the clock, and the 
mouse in Pussy-Cat-Pussy-Cat was fright- 
ened under a chair, and the mice in Three- 
Blind-Mice ran affer the farmer’s wife, 
and the mouse in A-Frog-He-Would-a- 
Wooing-Go went down the throat of the 
erow = 

And the Small Girl said, “Could a 
chocolate mouse do all that?” 

“Well,” said the Small Girl’s mother, 
“we could put him on the clock, and wnder 
a chair, and cut his tail off with a carving 
knife, and at the very last we could 





“It’s our tree, my dar- 
ling,’’ the boy heard the 
mother 
saying, and suddenly it 
seemed to him that his 
heart would burst in 
his breast. He reached 
out and touched the 
hand, 
she looked down at 
him and drew him close 
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eat him wp like a crow.” 

The Small Girl shivered de- 
liciously. “And he wouldn’t 
be a real mouse?” 

“No, just a chocolate one, 
with cream inside.” 

“Do you think [’ll get one 
for Christmas?” 

“Tm not sure.” 

“Would he be nicer than 
a doll?” 

The Small Girl’s mother 
hesitated, then told the 
truth. ‘“My darling—Mother 
saved up the money for a 
doll, but the Next-Door- 
Neighbor wants the rent.” 

“Wasn’t Daddy any more 
money?” 

“Poor Daddy has been 
sick so long.” 

“But he’s well now.” 

“T know. But he has to 
pay money for doctors, and 
money for medicine, and 
money for your red sweater, 
and money for milk for 
Pussy-Purr-up, and money 
for our beefsteak pie.” 

“The Boy-Next-Door says 
we’re poor, Mother.” 

“We are rich, my darling. 
We have love, and each 
other, and Pussy Purr-up—” 

“His mother won’t let 
him have a cat,’ said the 
Small Girl, with her mind 
still on the Boy-Next-Door. 
“But he’s going to have a 
radio.” 

“Would you rather have 
aradio than Pussy Purr-up?”’ 

The Small Girl gave a 
crow of derision. ‘‘I’d rather 
have Pussy Purr-up than 
anything else in the whole wide world.” 

At that, the great cat, who had been 
sitting on the hearth with his paws tucked 
under him and his eyes like moons, 
stretched out his satin-shining length, and 
jumped up on the arm of the chair beside 
the Small Girl and. her mother, and began 
to sing a song that was like a mill-wheel 
away off. He purred so long and so loud 
that at last the Small Girl grew drowsy. 

“Tell me some more about the choco- 
late mouse,” she said, and nodded, and 
slept. 

The Small Girl’s mother carried her 
into another room, put her to bed, and 
came back to the kitchen—and it was full 
of shadows. 

But she did not let herself sit among’ 
them. She wrapped herself in a great cape 
and went out into the cold dusk, with a 
sweep of wind; heavy clouds overhead: 
and a band of dull orange showing back 
of the trees, where the sun had burned 
down. 

She went straight from her little house 
to the big house ot the Next-Door-Neighbor 
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and rang the bell at the back entrance. 
\ maid let her into the kitchen, and there 
was the Next-Door-Neighbor, and the 
two women who worked for her, and a 
daughter-in-law who had come to spend 
Christmas. The great range was glow- 
and 


ing, and things were simmering, 
things were stewing, and things were 


steaming, and things were baking, and 
things were boiling, and things were broil- 
ing, and there was the fragrance of a 
thousand delicious dishes in the air. 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor said: “We 
are trying to get as much done as possible 
tonight. We are having twelve people for 
Christmas dinner tomorrow.” 

And the Daughter-in-Law, who was all 
dressed up and had an apron tied about 
her, said in a sharp voice, “I can’t see why 
you don’t let your maids work for you.” 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor said: ‘TI 
have always worked. There is no excuse 
for laziness.”’ 

And the Daughter-in-Law said: 


The Candle In The Forest 


“No,” said the Boy-Next-Door, with 
a wide grin, ‘‘and it’s fun to fool ’em.” 

“Ts it?’? said the Small Girl’s mother. 
“Now, do you know, I should think the 
very nicest thing in the whole wide world 
would be zot to have seen the tree.” 

The Boy-Next-Door stared and said, 
“Why?” 

“Because,” said the Small Girl’s mother, 
“the nicest thing in the world would be 
to have somebody tie a handkerchief 
around your eyes, as tight as tight, and 
then to have somebody: take your hand 
and lead you in and out and in and out and 
in and out, until you_didn’t know where 
you were, and then to have them untie the 
handkerchief—and there would be the 
tree—all shining and splendid— 

She stopped, but her singing voice 
seemed to echo and re-echo in the great 
room. ; 

The boy’s staring eyes had a new look 
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And the other man said, “All you want 
of me is money.” 

“You taught me that, father.” 

“Blame it on me—” 

“You are to blame. You and Mother— 
Did you ever show me the finer things?” 

Their angry voices seemed to beat against 
the noise of the wind and the sighing trees, 
so that the Small Girl’s mother shivered, 
and drew her cape around her, and ran on 
as fast as she could to her little house. 

There were all the shadows to meet her, 
but she did not sit among them. She | 
made coffee and a dish of milk toast, and 
set the toast in the oven to keep hot, and 
then she stood at the window watching. At 
last she saw through the darkness what 
looked like a star low down, and she knew 
that the star was a lantern, and she ran 
and opened the door wide. 

And her young husband set the lantern 
down on the threshold, and took her in his 

arms, and said, “The sight of you 
is more than food and drink.” 








“T’m not lazy, if that’s what you 
mean. And we’ll never have any 
dinner if I have to cook it,” and 
away she went out of the kitchen 
with tears of rage in ker eyes. 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor 
said, ‘If she hadn’t gone when she 
did, I should have told her to go,” 
and there was rage in her eyes but 
no tears. 

She took her hands out of the 
pan of breadcrumbs and _ sage, 
which she was mixing for the 
stuffing, and said to the Small 
Girl’s mother, 

“Did you come to pay the rent?” 

The Small Girl’s mother handed 
her the money, and the Next-Door- 
Neighbor went upstairs to write a 
receipt. Nobody asked the Small 
Girl’s mother to sit down, so she 
stood in the middle of the floor, 
and sniffed the entrancing fra- 





Still There Is Bethlehem 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


All love and mystery in one little face, 
All light and beauty in a single star 
That rose among the shadows, pure and far, 
Above an humble place; 
All Heaven in song upon a lonely hill, 
Earth listening, fain and still. 


The long years go; the old stars rise and set; 

Dreams perish, and we falter in the night. 

But still there’s Bethlehem—could heart forget 
That loveliness, that light? 


T When he said that, she knew he 
had had a hard day, but her heart | 
leaped, because she knew that 
what he had said of her was true. 

Then they went into the house 
together, and she set the food be- 
fore him. And that he might for- 
get his hard day, she told him of 
her own. And when she came to — 
the part about the Next-Door- 
Neighbor and the rent, she said, 

“T am telling you this because 
it has a happy ending.” ¥ 

And he put his hands over. oe 
and said, “Everything with re has 
a happy ending.” 


“Well, this is a happy ending 
said the Small Girl’s mother, with 
all the sapphires in her eyes an 


Shadows there are, but who shall fail for them? 


Still there is Bethlehem! 


_ phasizing it. “Because when I 
went over to pay the rent I was 














feeling how poor we were, and | 
| wishing that I had a pink doll for 





grances, and looked at the moun- 
tain. of food which would have 
served her small family for a month. 

While she waited, the Boy-Next-Door 
came in and he said, “Are you the Small 
Girl’s mother?” 

AGREE 

“Are you going to have a tree?” 

S eSty 

“Do you want to see mine?” 

“It would be wonderful.” 

So he led her down a long passage to a 
great toom, and there was a tree which 
touched the ceiling, and on the very top 
branches and on all the other branches 
were myriads of little lights which shone 
like stars, and there were gold balls and 
silver ones, and gold bells and silver ones, 
and red and blue and green balls, and red 
and blue and green bells—and under the 
tree and on it were toys for boys and toys 
for girls, and one of the toys was a doll 
in a pink dress! 

the heart of the Small Girl’s 
and she was glad she 


mother tightened, 


wasn't a thief, or she would have snatched 
at the pink doll when the boy wasn’t 
looking, and hidden it under her cape, and 
run away with it! 

The Boy-Next-Door was saying: “It’s 
the Sneak tree anybody has around here. 
But Dad and Mother don’t know that 
I’ve seen it.” 

“Oh, don’t they?” said the Small Girl’s 
mother. 


in them. “Did anybody ever tie a hand- 
kerchief over your eyes?” 

“Oh, yes—” 

“And lead you in and out, and in and 
out?” 

~Viescg 

“Well, nobody does things like, ‘that in 
our house. They think it’s silly.” 

The Small Girl’s mother laughed, and 
her laugh tinkled like a bell. ‘Do you 
think it is silly?” 

He was eager. ‘‘No, I don’t.” 

She held out her hand to him. 
you come and see our tree?” 

“Tonight?” 

“No, tomorrow morning—early.” 

“Before breakfast?” 

She nodded. 

“Geen Wdblilkkedne 

So that was a bargain, with a quick 
squeeze of their hands on it. And the 
Small Girl’s mother went back to the 
kitchen, and the Next-Door-Neighbor 
came down with the receipt, and the Small 
Girl’s mother went out of the back door 
and found that the orange band which had 
burned on the horizon was gone, and that 
there was just the wind and the sighing 
of the trees. 

Two men passed her on the brick walk 
which led to the house, and one of the men 
Was Saying. 

“If you’d only be fair to me, father.” 


“Will 


baby, and books for you, and— 

and—and a magic carpet to carry 

us away from work and worry. And then I 

went into the kitchen of the big house, and 

there was everything delicious and 
lectable, and then I went into the parlor 
and saw the tree—with everything hanging 
on it that was glittering and Se 
then I came home,” her breath was qu 
and her lips smiling, “T came home— 

I was glad I lived in my little house.” : 
“What made you glad, dearest?” ie 
“Oh, love is here; and hate i is there, 

a boy’s deceit, and a man’s injustice. They 

were saying sharp things to each other— — 

and—and—their dinner will be a—stalled 
ox— And in my little house is the faith 
of a child in the goodness of God, and the 


bravery of a man who fought oe his — 


country—” ‘ 

She was in his arms now. as 

“And the blessing of a woman who has” 

never known defeat.” His voice broke on 
the words. a 

In that moment it seemed as if the wind — 
stopped blowing, and as if the trees stopped 
sighing, and as if there was the sound of a 
heavenly host singing—” og 

The Small Girl’s mother and the Small 
Girl’s father sat up very late that 
They popped a great bowlful of a 
snowy corn and made it into balls. Th 
boiled sugar and molasses, and cr 
nuts, and made candy of them. TI 
funny little Christmas fairies out of 
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The Small Girl’s mother was saying, ‘“The onions will be silver, and the carrots will be 
gold—”’ “And the potatoes will be ivory,’ said the Small Girl, and they laughed together 


and painted their jackets bright red, with 
round silver buttons of the tinfoil that 
came on a cream cheese. And then they 
put the balls and the candy and the 
painted fairies and a long red candle in 
a big basket, and set it away. And the 
Small Girl’s mother brought out the 
chocolate mouse. 

“We will put this on th: clock,” she 
said, ‘where her eyes will rest on it the 
first thing in the morning.” 

So they put it there, and it seemed as 
natural as life, so that Pussy Purr-up 
positively licked his chops and sat in front 
of the clock as if to keep his eye on the 
chocolate mouse. 

And the Small Girl’s mother said, “She 
as lovely about giving up the doll, and 
will love the tree.”’ 


“We'll have to get up very early,” said 
the Small Girl’s father. 

“And you’ll have to run ahead and light 
the candle.” 

Well, they got up béfore dawn the next 
morning, and so did the Boy-Next-Door. 
He was there on the step, waiting, blowing 
his hands and beating them quite like the 
poor little boys in a Christmas story, who 
haven’t any mittens. 

But he wasn’t a poor little boy, and he 
had so many pairs of fur-trimmed gloves 
that he didn’t know what to do with them, 
but he had left the house in such a hurry 
that he had forgotten to put them on. 

So there he stood on the front step of the 
little house, blowing on his hands and 
beating them. And it was dark, with a sort 
of pale shine in the heavens, which didn’t 


seem to come from the stars or to herald 
the dawn; it was just a mystical silver 
glow that set the boy’s heart to beating. 

He had never been out alone like this. 
He had always stayed in his warm bed 
until somebody called him, and then he 
had waited until they called again, and 
then he had dressed and gone down to 
breakfast, where his father scolded be- 
cause he was late, and his mother scolded 
because he ate too fast. But this day had 
begun with adventure, and for the first time, 
under that silver sky, he felt the thrill of it. 

Then suddenly some one came around the 
corner—some one tall and thin, witha capon 
his head and an empty basket in his hands. 

“Hello,” he said. ““A Merry Christmas.” 

It was the Small Girl’s father, and he 
put the key in (Continued on page 172) 
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N MERRIE England, long ago, an 
ancient sundial drowsed contentedly 
amidst the close-clipped lawns and 
peacock yew-trees. And on its face, 

where all who sought to learn the time 
must read its wisdom, was a motto carved 
deep in the time-worn stone—“Wayte a 
whvle.” 

That was its counsel, given even while 
the passing shadow marked the ceaseless 
passing of the moments. That was its 
wisdom, learned in the slow, resistless 
change of all things in twice a hundred 
Wears: Age speaking to hot-headed, im- 





By -“AlicemB ooh 


petuous vouth; to narrow, stubborn matur- 
itvy—wait a while. 

For all things pass. Time flies, and sea- 
sons change. And there is a spirit over all 
that flows like a mighty river in its resist- 
less course. Why do we struggle and seek 
to go faster than the tide—as if our own 
feeble strength alone were all the force in 
this mysterious universe! Wait a while. 
Miracles beyond our tiny strength are 
happening every day, if we will only learn 
their lesson. 

The pure white snow will cover the magic 
tapestry of autumn. The snowy blooms 
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of springtime will blossom where once the." 
glittering snow-wreaths clung in delicate — 
clusters. Old frets, old worries, change — 
and transform as the seasons pass, mellow — 
like old wine, season like sturdy oak. Let 
them lie quiescent in the sun of years, and ‘ 
old wrongs and hatreds will melt in 
warmth of the spirit over all. Time will 
change them, will sweep them on in 
steady course. But we grow impatier 
We can not wait or trust in the great 
of love that is the vital spirit of this | 
verse of ours. 424 
See how calmly the earth meets 









stream of time—neither hurries nor rebels 
against the inexorable course—springtime 
and: summer, autumn and the pure cold of 
winter peace. That is the waiting time, 
the hush time, the sleep time of the year, 
when fertile fields are blanketed in snow, 
when young, rippling streams are cased in 
ice, when sleeping boughs and twigs are 
athed in snowdrifts. All the while earth 













holds in her heart the great mystery of 
rebirth and the spring. Yet there is no 
impatience, no wish to speed beyond the 
appointed time. This is the winter to be 
lived through to the full. 

And who shall say that it is not the best 
time of all the year, for in that silent space 
are conceived all the fruits of later harvest. 
It is the pause before dawn, the prelude to 
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a mighty symphony. Without it there 
would be no accomplishment, no creation. 

Spririg will come later. In her sleep the 
earth dreams of the green of new leaves 
and the pink and white of petals drifting in 
the breezes. The present, with all its stern 
reality, is no surer than the future, when all 
dreams will come true. If winter comes, 
spring can not long delay. Just wait oe 
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CHAPTER XVII 


HE noise, the shaking, the wind, 

made it impossible to say much. 

Perhaps up there above her on 

his perch he didn’t really hear; 
anyhow he behaved as if he didn’t. 
Getting no answer to any of the things 
she said, she looked up at him. He was 
intent, bent forward, his hair—he had 
nothing on his head—blown backward, 
shining in the sun. 

The anger died from her face. It 
was so absurd, what was happening to 
her, that she couldn’t be angry. All 
the trouble she had taken to get away 
from him, all she had endured and made 
Stephen and Virginia endure that week 
as a result of it, ending like this, in being 
caught and carried off in a side-car! 
Besides, there was something about 
him, sitting up there in the sun, some- 
thing in his expression, at once trium- 
phant and troubled, determined and 
anxious, happy and extraordiaarily 
frizhtened, that brought a smile flicker- 
ing round the corners of her mouth, 
which, however, she carefully buried 
in her scarf... And as she settled down 
into the rug, for she couldn’t anyhow 
do anything at that moment except go, 
except rush, except hurtle, as she gave 
herself up to this extraordinary tem- 
porary abduction, a queer feeliag stole 
over her as if she had come in out of the 
cold into a room with a bright fire in 
it. Yes, she had been cold, and with 
Christopher it was warm. Absurd as 
it was, she felt she was with somebody 
of her-own age again. 

They were through the village in a 
flash. Stephen, still on his way to te 
sick-bed he was to console, was caught 
up and passed without his knowing wno 
was passing. He stopped and jumped 
aside when he heard the noise of their ap- 
proach behind him—quickly, because 
he was cautious, and they were close, 
without looking at them, because motor 
cycles and the ways of young men who 
used them were repugnant to him. 

Christopher rushed past him with a 
loud toot. It sounded defiant. Catherine 
gathered, from its special violence, that 
her son-in-law had been recognized, 

1 beyond Chickover wound 
If one continued on 
is, for twenty miles or 

1. TVhis was where 

that morning, 
slowing down 


r enough, that 


excep wnen cauti lemanded, nor 
speaking a word till he got there. At the 
bottom of the steep bit at the end. down 
which he went efully, acutely aware of 
the preciousness of his passenger, where 
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It was intolerable to Christopher, being alone with these two women, faced 
mother doesn’t come soon,” he said, “I see no prospect of our reaching 


between grassy banks the road abruptly 
finishes in shingle and the sea, he stopped, 
got off, and came round to unwind her. 
This was the moment he was most afraid of. 

She looked so very small, rolled round 
in the rug like a little bolster propped in the 
side-car, that his heart misgave him worse 
than ever. It had been misgiving him 
without interruption the whole way, but 
it misgave him worse than ever now. He 
felt she was too small to hurt, to anger, 
even to ruffle; that it wasn’t fair; that he 
ought, if he must attack, attack a woman 
more his own size. 


And she didn’t say anything. She had, 


he knew, said a good many things when he 
passed that turning, none of which he 
could hear, but since then she: had been 
silent. She was silent now; only, over the 
top of her scarf, which had got pushed up 
round her ears, her eyes were fixed on him. 

“There. Here we are,” he said. “We 
can talk here. If you’ll stand up I'll get 
this thing unwound,” 

For a moment he thought she was going 
to refuse to move, but she said nothing. 
She let him help her up. She was so 
tightly rolled round that it would have been 
difficult to move by herself, a 

He took the rug off and folded it up 


¢ 
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by the girl who was, he was certain, the living image of Catherine’s deceased husband. “If your 
London to-night.’”’ And to himself, his spirit grinning, he said, “That’ll fetch them.” It did 


turned her back so as to hide how little 
angry she was. She wasn’t really angry 
at all, and she knew she ought to be. 
Christopher ought to be sent away at once 
and forever, but there were two reasons 
against that—one that he wouldn’t go, 
and the other that she didn’t want him to. 
Contrary to all right feeling, to all sense 


“Catherine, we’ve got to talk,” he said. 

“Ts that why you’ve brought me here?” 

“Ves,” said Christopher. 

“Do you imagine I’m going to listen?”’ 

“Ves,” said Christopher. 

“Vou don’t feel at all ashamed?” 

“No,” said Christopher. 

She got out, and walked on to the 
shingle, and stood with her back to him, 


busily, so as not to have to meet her eyes, 
for he was afraid. 

“Help me out,” she said. 

He looked her suddenly in the face. 
“Ym glad I did it, anyhow,” he said, 
flinging back his head. 

“Are your” she said. 

She held out her hand to be helped. She 


looked rumpled. 

“Your little coat—’” he murmured, pull- 
_ing it tidy, and he couldn’t keep his hand 
_ from shaking, he loved her so—‘‘your 
little coat—” 

Then he straightened himself and looked 


apparently considering the view. It was 
low tide, and the sea lay a good way off 
across the wet sands. The sheltered bay 
was very quiet, and she could hear larks 
singing above the grassy banks behind her. 
Dreadful how little angry she was! She 


of what was decent, she was amazingly 
glad to be with him again. She didn’t do 
any of the things she ought to do—flame 
with anger, wither him with rebukes. It 
was shameful, but there it was: she was 
amazingly glad to be with him again. 


_ he in the eyes. 


ok 


Christopher, watching her, tried to keep 
35 
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up a stout heart. He had had such a hor- 
rible week that. whatever happened now 
couldn’t anyhow be worse. And she—she 
didn’t look any the happier for it, for run- 
ning away from him, either. 


He tried to make his voice sound fear- 
less. ‘‘Catherine, we must talk,’ he said. 
“Tt’s no use turning your back on me and 
staring at the silly view. You don’t see it, 
so why pretend?” 

She didn’t move. She was wondering 
at the way her attitude toward him had 
developed in this week. All the while she 
thought she was so indignant with him 
she was really getting used to him, getting 
used to the idea of him. Helped, of course, 
by Stephen. Immensely helped by Stephen, 
and even by Virginia. 

“T told you you’d never get away from 
me,” he said to the back of her head, put- 
ting all he had of defiance into his voice. 

But he had so little! It was bluff, sheer 
bluff, while his heart was ignominiously in 
his boots. 


“Your methods amaze me,” said 
Catherine to the view. 

“Why did you run away?” 

“Why did you force me to?” And she 
added, remembering Mrs. Colquhoun, 


“At my age—having to run.” 

“Well, it-hasn’t been much good, has it, 
seeing here we are again?” 

“Tt hasn’t been the least good.” 

“Tt never is, unless it’s done in twos. 
Then I’m all for it. Don’t forget that, 
next time, will you? And if you want to 
do it again alone, you might also give the 
poor devil who is run from a thought. He 
has the thinnest time. I suppose if I were 
to try and tell you the misery he has 
to endure, you wouldn’t even understand, 
you untouched little thing—you self-suffic- 
ing little thing.” 

Silence. Catherine, gazing at the view, 
was no doubt taking his remarks in. At 
least, he hoped so. 

“Won’t you turn round, Catherine?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, when you’re ready to take me back 
to Chickover.” 

“T’ll be ready to do that when we’ve 
come to some conclusion. Is it any use 
my coming round to your other side? We 
could talk better if we could see each 
other’s faces.” 

“No use at all,”’ said Catherine. 

“Because you'd only turn your back on 
me again?” 

“Ves > 

Silence. 

“Of course, I know you’re angry with 
me,” said Christopher. 

“Dve been extraordinarily angry with 
you the whole week,” said Catherine. 

“That’s only because you will persist 
in being unnatural. You're the absurdest 


little bundle of prejudices and musty old 
fears. Why on earth you can’t simply let 
yourself go—” 

Silence. She and letting herself go! She 


uggled to ‘0 keep her laughter safe muffled 
inside hy if. She hadn’t laughed since 





last ih aS- 5 mae Christopher. At 
Chi: kover nobody laughed. A serious 
smile from Virginia, a bright conventional 
smile from Mrs. Colquhoun, no smile at 
all froin Stephen was the nearest 
they got toit. Lau ‘s—one of the most 
precious of God’s gifts, the very salt, the 
very light, the very fresh air of life. Could 
one ever be real iriends with somebody one 


didn’t laugh with? Of course, one couldn't. 


Love 


She and Christopher, they laughed. Oh, 
she had missed him! 

-But he was so headlong, he was so dan- 
gerous, he must be kept so sternly within 


-what bounds she could get him to stay in. 
_ She therefore continued to turn her back 
_on him,’ for her face, 


she knew, would 
betray her. 

“You haven’t been happy down here, 
that I’ll swear,” said Christopher. “T saw 
it at once in your little face.” 

“You needn’t swear, because I’m not 
going to pretend anything. I haven’t been 
at all happy. I was very angry with you, 
and I was—lonely.” 

Lonely?’ 

“Yes. One misses—one’s friends.” 

“But you were up to your eyes in 
relations.” 

Silence. Then Catherine said, “I’m 
beginning to think relations can’t be 
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H=EzASRe i 
of My Heart 
By Edwin Markham 


The rose is the heart of the garden 
That hides in a valley apart; 

But you are the heart of the garden 
That hides in my heart. 


The moon is the heart of the river 
That carries her beautiful beams; 

But you are the heart of the river 
That carries my dreams. 











friends—neither blood relations, nor re- 
lations by marriage.” 

“Would you,” asked Christopher after 
a pause, during which he considered this 
remark, “call a husband a relation by 
marriage?” 

“It depends,” said Catherine. ‘“‘Whose?” 

“Yours, of course. You know, I mean 
yours.” 

She was silent a moment, then she said 
cautiously, ‘‘I’d call him George.” 

He took a step forward before she had 
time to turn away, and looked at her. 

“You're laughing,” he said, his face 
lighting up. “I felt you were. Why, I 


_ don’t believe you're really angry. I 


believe you’re glad I’ve come. Catherine, 
you are glad Tve come. You’re fed up 
with Stephen and Virginia and the old lady 
with the profile, and I’ve come as a sort of 
relief—isn’ t it true? You are glad?” 
“I think they’re rather fed up, as you 
put it, with me,” said Catherine soberly. 

“Red up with you? They?” Hestared at 

her. “Then why do you stay till OS 
“Because of Virginia.” 
“You mean she, of course, isn’t fed up.’ 
MES espesc 

“She, too?” He tried to take this in. 
“Then why stay?” he asked. 

“Because I don’t want her to know I 
know she is fed up. Your language, 
Christopher, is catching.” 

His face broadened into a grin. “Lord,” 
he said, “these twists up one gets into with 
relations.” 

“Yes,” said Catherine. 


- then looked so much horrified at herse 


_ of relief and gladness, because 


_It had been the blackest week 
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“Thank heaven, I haven’t got aliyt a 
“Yes,” said Catherine, and added with ; A 
faint sigh, her eyes on ‘the distant sea, “ 
oughtn’t to have come at all.” ioe 
“Well, as though that wasn’t abundantly 
clear from the first!” 
“T mean, because young people should 
be left undisturbed. af + a : 
“Young people! Stephen?” i 
“Virginia has made him young. They 
ought to be left to themselves. - It isn’t | 
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that Virginia doesn’t love me; it’s that she 
loves Stephen more and wants to be alone 
with him.” 

“She’s a horrid girl,” said Christopher | 
with conviction. ee 

“She’s mine,” said Catherine, re 
love her. Don’t forget that, plea 
Christopher—it’s very important dn 
life.” 

He took her hands and kissed ian 2 
adore you,” he said simply. 

“Well, it’s not much good doing tl 
she said. 

“Doing what?” he asked. 

“A doring somebody old enough te 
your mother.” — a 

“Mothers be damned,” said Chris 

“Oh, that’s rather what D’ve been 
ing all the week!” cried Catherine 













































that Christopher burst out laug Bi nd 
so after a minute did she, an Pe 
there looking at each other and 
he holding both her hands, and 1 | 
coming back to them in waves... 
“Aren’t we friends!” she sz 
at him in a kind of glad; surp 
““Aren’t we,” said Christ 
her hands again. °. <5 
They wandered - along: the 
little after that, after their 
laughter had. loosened them 
iP 1. 


her view of the nature an 
of true arenes as olin 


again. She had been Ane back 
this unexpected frame of mind 


that Stephen was Stephen an 
Virginia, but suppose she had cha 
run to appreciative friends; fri 
lighted to have her, who pet é 


Fanshawes, for instance, or the Roll 
Ned; he would have had a poor | 
anything but being avoided or 
of his life. And he had suffer 


‘He wasn’t going to risk any 
it. He would walk along the ds 
her and talk carefully with 
friendship. —  ~ 
And Catherine, used only to 
without experience of the endless 
the approaches and disguises of 
delighted with Christopher and 
assured and safer every minute. € 
it appeared, completely with her that 
world where nobody can get e 
it is better to take something ra’ 
have nothing, and that friendship 
a man and a woman, even a vi 
friendship, is perfectly possible— 
to his more violent way of s 
when she added, (Continued on 
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HRISTOPHER saw her shiver, and without asking leave or wasting time in phrases, 
moved up close to her and took her in his arms. ‘Of course—you know—” murmured 
Catherine on the verge of sleep, “that this is only a kind of medicinal precaution—”’ 








“Oh, you don’t know what Europe means to us money-grubbing 


Americans, Count! 


You have the leisure classes, and you can’t 


imagine how crude society is without the leisure classes! ”’ 


American know about his country, 
and exactly how much, or 
little, does he care about it? 

After almost a year in Europe, I ask 
this, and I ask it with fear and sadness. 
To meet Americans in Europe is to meet 
persons who absolutely bubble disloyal- 
ties. They can’t talk fast enough, eagerly 
enough, contemptuously enough, about 
the country that gave them. birth. 

To be mistaken for a European is the 
highest delight of an American woman’s 
heart. She tells you about it thirty times: 
“He said he knew I was English— 
imagine!” 

We admire the loyalty of other nations, 
we praise France to the Frenchman, Eng- 
land to the Briton—love them for their 
pride of birth. And then, when they ask 
us if we are Americans, we say hastily, 

“Well, yes, but I’ve lived abroad a great 
deal!” 

Why? Why are we inheritors of glori- 
ous Washington and Lincoln, we children 
of Winthrop and Franklin, we heirs to the 
noblest constitution and the richest land in 
all the world, ashamed to say: 

“We are Americans. Of course, we love 
you others, we admire you others, but we 
are Americans.” 

Just a few traveling Americans do. And 
what happens? The Europeans immedi- 
ately praise America, admit to a wistful 
longing to see America, acknowledge a 

reat ¢ tion for America. But when 

his own country, 
ropean if he follows 


7, Ameren what does the average 


how 


on for 








when the last 
echoes of la” had died away over the 
dark waters of Venice, last year. suddenly 
started the strains ot eir own national 
hymn. It sounded str y sweet. But 
one wonders if ‘‘The § angled Ban- 
ner” was ever before . the Grand 
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Canal. Patriotism isn’t the American at- 
titude, in Europe. 

Personally, I love what our grandmothers 
used to call the “grand tour.” I spend my 
holidays—spend more than my holidays— 
in Europe. I come back, like every one 
else, financially flat, with French frocks for 
the nieces, with pottery from Quimper, 
with glass from Murano, lace from Belfast, 
tweeds from Tweed itself, Dresden from 
Dresden. Presents for everybody. 

And when the presents don’t work 
out evenly—and they never do!—I go 
up Fifth Avenue to 
the big shops, or 
into the Forties to 
the little shops, and 
buy exact dupli- 
cates—tweeds, pot- 
tery, Balkan cross- 
stitch, glass, lace, 
china. They are all 
there—at some- 
thing a little more 
than double the 
prices one pays in 
Europe. Not sold 
in quite such fasci- 
natingly inconven- 
ient dirty shops, not 
“discovered” and 
bargained for, to 
be got through the 
customs as real 
“finds.”” No, but 
they’re all there, 
just the same, and 
a million other 
things are there, 
from Alaska, from 
China, from the 
Tennessee moun- 
tains and- the 
Navajo reserva- 
tions, from’ New 
England home- 


Make Me 


A friendly little dig at 
seem to forget the Statue 
soon as we have passed 


By 
Kathleen 


steads and from a thousand little “arty” 
shops whose products eclipse in the 
beauty and simplicity of their wood, 
pottery, pewter, cotton, hammered silver, 
and native precious stones anything that 
Europe is doing or ever has done. -  & 
Still, we go to Europe. Every American 
woman who can afford it is there at the 
moment, or planning to go, or just home. 
There are so many thousands of these 
women, and almost all of them say the 
same things, and they all make the same 
comments. They sit at French, British, 
Italian, German dinner tables, filled with — 
all the pathetic eagerness of the outsider 
to prove herself worthy of notice—and they 
talk about America. They scorn America, — 
laugh at her, criticize her, condemn her. — 
It makes one heartsick, the universal — 
chorus of it. It would make one despair if — 
one did not know it was often only sheer — 
light-hearted ignorance. Disloyalty to 


Norris 


one’s nation is a serious ill. But mere — 
unthinking dinner-table chatter is not — 
disloyalty. One trouble with traveling~ 
American women is that they don’t—as_— 
we say to quarreling children—‘“think 
how terrible it sounds to the neighbors!” — 





é * F 
“If you only knew how we American women suifer eas 
at home because there are no American servants!” _ ic 
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~The woman who visits 
vurope has a man behind 
er, nine times out of ten. 
‘he may be his widow, his 
-aughter, his wife. He 
ays her bills. He supplies 
‘oe tickets, the new big 
oat for the steamer, the 
vew trunks, the letter of 
redit. She goes abroad in 
igh spirits. Everything 
, sheer gain and delight: 
0 responsibilities, a daz- 
ling amount. of pocket- 
aoney. The exchange is 
‘1 her favor; she hardly can 
(elieve that all these de- 
pghtful bills amount to 
mmly ten American dollars! 
- Behind her is a typical 
merican small city, all 
}illboards, movies, street 
vars, five-and-ten-cent 
(tores, Fords, gasoline sta- 
dons, ugly streets, cafe- 
harias, amusement parks hideous with de- 
paying plaster pillars, gum-machines, sub- 
vays, skyscrapers. Before her is Venice, 
vith the sun setting over the Grand Canal, 
‘ellowed old palaces melting into church 
»pires, bells ringing, water lapping the gon- 
ola sides, Guiseppe singing. A peasant 
roman with a baby on her hip stands posed 
seside a crumbling archway five hundred 
Fears old. The count—he is twenty-two, un- 
ithletic, his income is exactly eighty-five dol- 
lars a year, his weight one hundred pounds, 
put he is a real count!—smiles an interro- 
pation, and the American woman begins: 
> “Oh, you don’t know what this means 
/o us money-grubbing Americans, Count! 
-ife over here is so ideal; everything is so 
| ifferent! ; 

- “You have the leisure classes, and you 
-an’t imagine how crude society is with- 
Fut the leisure classes! Our men are so 
opelessly mercenary! And, of course, 
- ou have the nobility, and that does make 
puch a difference! And you have servants 
‘=if you only knew what we American 
-yomen suffer because there are no Ameri- 
an servants! We do seem so noisy, and 
-o raw, and so undeveloped and common, 
yeside you Europeans!” 

-_ The Count listens respectfully, impressed. 
‘Te naturally believes this charming, rich 
‘American. If she doesn’t know about her 
wn country, who should? Heaven alone 
mows what impression he gets, for he has 
© money to travel and investigate for 















































She tells you about it thirty times. 


He has no money to travel. In those few 
words lies the explanation. Of course, he 
hasn’t! For every thousand American 
women who go to Europe, perhaps two 
French women, two Italian women, two 
German women come to America, purely 
as tourists. One week at one of our best 
hotels would put the average noble French 
family into debt for three years. One 
glance at the price tags upon the garments 
in our smart shops would cause a visiting 
Austrian lady paralysis. What do they 
know about us—these pleasant foreigners 
who listen so interestedly to our abuse of 
our own country? Nothing. 

I asked a titled old French lady, a few 
months ago, some leading questions about 
America. She said in gentle amusement 
that she knew that ‘‘we had no shops.” 
Obviously we have no shops, for all the 
Americans come to Paris to shop! 

When I remarked that Bond Street, the 
Lung’ Arno, and the Rue de la Paix could 
all be laid together side by side several 
times in our own Fifth Avenue, and then 
leave all the exquisite shops of the side 
streets untouched, she looked politely 
bored. I was the boastful, money-mad 
American again. 

“And I know that your peasants are all 
enormously rich,’”’ she added smilingly. 

America! A place of noisy boasters, where 
there are no shops, and the peasants are all 
enormously rich. Js that America? 

It is the enormous richness that Europe 
resents. We would resent it, too, if out of 





To be mistaken for a European is the highest delight of an American woman’s heart. 


“He said he knew I was English—imagine!”’ 


—well, say China, or Mars—streams of 
plutocrats were eternally pouring, spilling 
their gold and diamonds about us, engag- 
ing the best suites at the hotels, driving 
about in great cars, laughing at our mod- 
est ideas of thrift and economy. The 
French merchant doubles his prices, quad- 
ruples them, and the American visitor pays 
them laughingly, tips ten times too much, 
and goes his way. 

But is this contemptible in the American, 
who is on his holiday, who is unaccustomed 
to haggling, unaccustomed to juggling in 
prices? Or is it perhaps the European who 
is at fault, in taking advantage of the other 
man’s simplicity and honesty? If I go into 
a New York jeweler’s to price a silver 
bowl, and the clerk, noting my foreign ac- 
cent, doubles the price instantly, which of 
us is to blame, the clerk or I? Which is 
the mercenary one? 

As a matter of fact—and I make the 
statement deliberately—America is the 
least mercenary nation in the world. Our 
men work steadily and make money, but 
they spend it like chaff blown to the four 
winds. It is the Europeans who are really 
mercenary, who are really thinking of 
money all the time. 

Not only in the hotels, where they mul- 
tiply the prices by five or ten, just as they 
like; not only in the shops, where they 
instantly increase their prices when they 
hear one’s careful French; not only in the 
streets, lined with whining beggars, or in 
the fact that (Continued on page 158) 


cA Story of the 
Stirring Days when 
America was Fighting 


for Independence 


CHAPTER XH#I 


T WAS no later than eleven o’clock 
that morning when Latimer rode out 
by the Town Gate into the lines, and 
there met Moultrie, returning from 

an inspection of the works at the point 
where he had ordered Cambray to see 
them reinforced. 

The General’s rugged, bony face wore 
a sly smile as he greeted his aide. 

‘The Council did not sit very long,”’ he 
informed him. ‘Though, egad, they might 
still be talking if I hadn’t shown my teeth. 
I told them they might save themselves 
from debating surrender, because 1’d never 
consent to terms so dishonorable as those 
proposed by Prevost. There were enough 
of them on my side. As for the others, they 
knew that if it came to open rupture be- 
tween us, the town would be solidly behind 
me in my determination to defend it.” 

“We are to fight it out, then?” 

“Sooner or later. Meanwhile, at the in- 
stance of Rutledge, we are still tempor- 
izing. I’ve sent another message to say 
that whilst I can not possibly accept the 
terms proposed, I shall be happy to dis- 
cuss less rigorous conditions if Prevost will 
appoint officers for the purpose.” 

"hen if less rigorous conditions were 

prot 
] Ve do not surrender on any 
terms. Not as long as I am in command. 


But whils parleying time is 
gall 
LO Whal purpo 
Moultrie permitted himself a wink. “To 
strengthen the lines. We continue mean- 
while Our prepara i ns, and every hour 
gained is an advantage.’ 
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They had come abreast of the tent of 
Colonel Beekman, who was in command of 
the artillery. Standing by this they beheld 
a knot of men, most of whom wore the 
blue uniform of the Continental army, 
while a few, and of these was Rutledge, 
were in civilian dress. 

A mounted officer rode forward to halt, 
hat in hand, before Moultrie. 

“A message, sir, has been sent in by 
Colonel Prevost, that unless work on the 
lines is suspended during the passage of 
the flags, he will march in his men at 
once.” 

For an instant Moultrie’s face turned 
glum. Then he laughed outright. “‘They’ve 
seen through the trick. Faith, there are 
moments when the British almost display 
intelligence. My compliments, Captain 
Dunbar, to Colonel de Cambray, and will 
he order his engineers to cease work.” 













Captain Dunbar saluted and rode off ' 
upon that errand. 
Moultrie would have continued on his — 


‘way, but an officer of foot came forward 


from the tent at that moment. . | 

“His excellency’s compliments, sir, and . 
he will be glad to have your presence at a. 
meeting of the Privy Council in General | 
Beekman’s quarters todiscuss the reply — 
from General Prevost.” ; | 

“Tt has arrived already. Egad, they lose 
no time,” said Moultrie, and at once dis-_ 
mounted. ‘Come along, Harry. On my | 
life it should be an interesting meeting.” 

They left a man from the trench tether- 
ing their horses to one of the protruding 
beams of the abatis. 

Within the tent they found the eight 
privy councillors already assembled, and 
with them Colonel John Laurens, the son 
of Latimer’s old friend, Henry Laur 
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By Ratael Sabatini 


Author of “Scaramouche,” «Captain Blood,” ete. 


He was an accomplished and enterprising 
young officer, widely beloved by the men 
for his conspicuous gallantry, but rather 
mistrusted by Moultrie for his almost 


equally conspicuous want of discretion. 


His recklessness in exceeding his orders 
had been the occasion of a severe and un- 
necessary loss of life in an engagement 
undertaken at Coosohatchie in the course 
of Moultrie’s retreat from the Savannah. 

Nevertheless, Moultrie was glad enough 
of his presence now, assured that here was 
a stout ally against the unaccountable 
pusillanimity which Rutledge was dis- 
playing. 

The General sat down on the edge of 
Beekman’s camp bed. Rutledge already 
occupied the only chair, at a square deal 
table furnished with writing materials. 
Three or four others had found seats 
of various descriptions, Gadsden being 
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Latimer halted one of the throng to ask what had happened. 
“They be in full retreat. 


going, Major,” the fellow crowed. 





“The British be 
Ferrying them- 


selves across the river as if the devil,were after them. Charles Town’s free” 


perched on an ammunition box whose con- 
tents were not more explosive than his 
own humor. 

Calmly Rutledge read the letter received 
from the British general, in which he an- 
nounced his willingness to hold the con- 
ference proposed by General Moultrie, 
and that for this purpose he had the honor 
to appoint two British officers, one of 
whom should be his own brother, Colonel 
Prevost. They would be glad to receive 
the two commissioners General Moultrie 
should send to confer with them, and 
the British commander suggested that 
the conference should be held at some 
point between the British and American 
lines. 

Rutledge laid down the letter and with 
his grave, owlish eyes looked round the 
little assembly. ‘In the absence of Gen- 
eral Moultrie, I accounted it my duty to 


open the dispatch, which is addressed, of 
course, to him.” 

He paused. No one said anything. 
Moultrie, himself, merely nodded. 

“Tt is something that General Prevost 
should consent to parley. It now remains 
for General Moultrie to tell us what are 
the terms that he has in mind to propose 
to the British, so that we may take a de- 
cision upon the matter.” 

“Terms of what?” barked Gadsden. 

“Terms of surrender, of course,” said 
Rutledge gravely. ‘Nothing else is in 
question here.” 

’ There was complete silence, a silence of 
dismay and stupefaction, which endured 
some moments, to be broken at last by 
one of the civilian privy councillors, John 
Edwards, a merchant of Charles Town. 
In a quavering voice, with tears in his 
eyes, he made his feeble protest. 
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“What! We are to give up the town at 
last?’ 

“Give up the town?” echoed Moultrie, 
and his hard laugh rang through the tent. 
He looked at Rutledge. ‘“‘Will your excel- 
lency dare to go back and tell the people 
that?” 

And Gadsden supported him. ‘They 
are as firm and calm as can be expected of 
men in this extremity, and ready to stand 
to the lines and defend their country.” 
He looked Rutledge squarely, almost 
menacingly, between the eyes. ‘“The man 
who tells them we must surrender will be 
torn in pieces for a traitor.” 

And a general growl of agreement and 
of hostility to Rutledge showed how every 
man present was of Gadsden’s mind. 

But Rutledge was as unmoved as if he 
had been made of granite. 


Cs of glance and of voice, he mar- 
shalled the arguments that already he 
had used that morning to the Council at its 
earlier meeting. He painted the horrors 
of a storm, the destruction of property and 
of life and of more than life at the hands 
of an infuriated and excited soldierv. He 
reminded them of the women and children 
in there behind the lines; reminded them, 
too—although that was unnecessary— 
that he had neither wife nor child of his 
own in the town, so that it was not for his 
own kin that he pleaded, but for theirs. 
Then he passed on to point out to them 
that there is a point in warfare at which 
the bravest may surrender without loss 
of honor, where indeed valor and honor 
demand surrender for the sake of others. 

“You talk boldly of dying for your 
country in the trenches, and you con- 
ceive that to be the highest expression of 
courage. You are wrong. Death is often 
a welcome avenue of escape for men who 
are confronted by a terrible choice such 
as that which confronts us now. And I 
tell you that it requires more courage for 
me to sit here where I sit, and say the 
things that I am saying to you, than to go 
out there and receive a British bullet which 
would end my own personal responsi- 
bility.” 


The Carolinian 
Prevost has more than twice—indeed, 
nearly three times—our numbers.”’ 3 

“At Fort Sullivan,” Moultrie answered 
him, ‘‘the odds were nearer ten to one.” 

“There is no parallel!” Rutledge was 
compelled to raise his-voice to dominate 
the others that were loosened once more. 
The fierce, unusual vehemence of his tone 
instantly quelled them. ‘There your men 
were behind a fort made of soft palmetto 
wood, whose power of resistance was un- 
suspected by an opponent without experi- 
ence of such material. Also fortune was on 
our side. You know, Moultrie, that but 
for the fact that two of the battleships 
fouled each other in the channel as. they 
were maneuvering to attack you from the 
west, the day might have ended differ- 
ently. I do not say this to decry your 
valor and the valor of the men who fought 
with you on that occasion, but to remind 
you of the difference of the conditions. 
You must remember the state of our 
fortifications now, the paltry earthworks 
sheltering our men, which may be carried 
by the first vigorous assault. Half the de- 
fenders of the town are raw militia, who 
have yet to stand fire. Opposed to them 
you have an army of almost three times 
their number, of seasoned soldiers, with a 
preponderance of Highlanders and Hes- 
sians and a weight of artillery that nothing 
can withstand.” 

“For that statement, at least, you have 
no warrant,” cried Gadsden. ‘Only actual 
engagement can prove what we can and 
what we can not withstand.” 

“JT know. And in the end we may have 
to put it to the test, much though I desire 
toavoidit. Iam not saying that we should 
accept any terms that Prevost may dictate. 
I am urging that our commissioners should 
confer with his, and ascertain what are 
the utmost terms that can be extracted. 
When we know those, we can determine 
what is to do. But to put an end to the 
passage of flags at this stage, and to invite 
the British to attack us before we have 
tested every avenue of compromise, is a 
thing I can not countenance and to which 
nothing—nothing!—could induce me to 
consent.” 


leave his army free to invade South 
Carolina, General Prevost proposed to the » 
Georgians that they should enter into an 
agreement of neutrality with him, leaving 
their ultimate fate to be determined by 
that of the other colonies at the con- 
clusion of the war.” 

He paused, and-there followed a silence 
of consternation growing to horror and 
indignation, in which men looked at one 
another. It was young Colonel Laurens, 
advancing a step: towards the table 
as he did so, who voiced the general 
thought. 

“My God! Are you suggesting that we 


should signify our willingness to accept any — 


such proposal as that if he will make it?” 

“A proposal,” Moultrie reminded the 
Governor, “which, in the case of Georgia, 
you yourself, denounced as too ridiculous 
to merit even an answer.” 


“NTEVERTHELESS,” said Rutledge, in- 
trepidly in the face of that general 
resentment, “that is what I propose that our 
commissioners should now offer Prevost.” 
His boldness and their own amazement 
struck them all dumb. Presently, however, 
Moultrie found his voice. 

“But have you weighed all that your 
proposal will entail?’ he asked, his tone 
incredulous. “You tell us that you have 
considered the matter. Have you con- 
sidered that such a proposal means not 


only the surrender of Charfes Town and . 


the army defending it, but the surrender 
also of the army in the South under 
General Lincoln?” = 
Rutledge’s glance faltered a moment 
under the stern blue eyes of Moultrie. But 
it hardened again immediately. : 
“T have,” he answered. ‘5 
Gadsden smacked his thigh and bounded 
to his feet, shaking with anger. “Then 
here’s my opinion on it, and on you,” he 
roared. “In plain words, you’re a damned 
traitor, Rutledge. A damned traitor,” he 
repeated, “‘and you deserve a rope.” _ 
Rutledge sat quite still, and what little 
blood there was in his face receded from 1 


leaving it to the very lips of the hue of lead. 


There was a muttering about him that was “ © 
ominous and full of menace. He rallied his 
strength to withstand it. Naha 

“Hard words will not serve our need,”  —~ 
he said with a calm he was very far from 


His eloquence, which was seldom exerted 
in vain, wrought upon them now; the 
magnetism of his stern personality sub- 
dued them at last, all but Moultrie, whose 





ME.. FERGUSON, another of the ci- 
vilian councillors, now interposed. 
“That being so, are we not wasting time in 


nature, if easy, was shrewd and calculating, 
and who preferred arguments of solid fact 
to mere appeals of rhetoric. 

“All this is words,” he said. ‘‘Wind, 
damme! I heard the like when I was put 
to defend Fort Sullivan. That, too, was 
a slaughter-pen into which I was leading 
my countrymen. But on that occasion, 
I’ll remind you again, I had the support 
of John Rutledge, as strong then as he is 
weak now. Stoutly supported by him, I 
prevailed and gave the British their first 
defeat in this war. What I did then, I can 
repeat now. I am neither in better case, 
hor in worse.’ 

eT 
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Lnus, at a biov 


, he struck out the effect 





of Rutledge’s oratory. Men believe what 
they desire to believe, and this they got 
now from Moultrie. A ringing cheer was 
their answer, and Rutledge, sitting there 
like a sphinx, was bound to wait until their 
acclamations had subsided. Then at last 


his level voice was charged with bitter 
contempt of them. 

“You would do well to remember what 
is the British force and what is ours. 


talk that is too general, vague, and incon- 
clusive? Would it not be better if General 
Moultrie were to tell us what alternative to 
unconditional surrender might be proposed 
by the commissioners we are to send?” 

“T, sir?’”? demanded Moultrie. ‘I have 
no alternative to propose save this.” And 
he brought his hand down upon the hilt of 
his sword. 

“Your excellency, then??? said Mr. 
Ferguson. ‘‘You will have considered the 
matter, surely.” 

“Ay,” said Rutledge grimly. 
considered.” 

“What do you say, then, should be pro- 
posed?” John Edwards asked him, and 
all grew still to hear the answer. 

Rutledge paused a moment, and for a 
moment his eyes fell away from those of 
the assembly which were all focussed, and 
most of them in hostility, upon himself. 
Then, as if commanding himself, he raised 
his bold glance again and slowly expounded 
what he had considered. 

“When in Georgia, and desiring to in- 
sure the peace of that province so as to 


“T have 


feeling. 


“Hard words!” young Colonel Laurens — 


retorted. ‘No words are hard enough to 
condemn what you’ve proposed. We are 
to be disloyal, not only to ourselves, but to 


the sister colonies that trust us. Are you 
a traitor, Rutledge, or a coward? Which? — 


Charles Town is to save its skin by be- 
traying the whole American cause. That 


is what you have asked us to assist you to 


do. You leave me wondering . . .” He 
broke off, repressed perhaps by the 
Governor’s cold, unfaltering gaze. “No 
matter. I for one will have no further part 

in this debate. I am going back to my 
post in the lines, to prepare to receive the 
attack.” 

And with a final sort of contempt, the 
tall, handsome, young colonel swung on his 
heel and was striding out of the tent, when 
Rutledge’s voice detained him. 

“A moment, Colonel Laurens!” There 
was something minatory in the tone. 
“You are at liberty to depart if you choose, 
but you will remember that the deliber- 
ations of the Privy (Continued on page 131) 






“7 OU traitress!’’ said Latimer. ‘“You have saved your father and your lover, 
and you have doomed me to dishonor and a firing party.”” He pulled a 
pistol from his breast. Myrtle stood white and tense, her eyes dilating 
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Do you look about 
your rooms and 
wonder how they 
could be made more 
livable — more at- 
tractive? Our ser- 
vice folios will tell 
you how — for in- 
stance, “Floor Cov- 
ering and Finishes,” 
or ‘The Sun Parlor 
orPorch.” 25ceach 
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Color and design 
adds to” he 
charm of the din- 
ing room. A New 
Folio “‘The Dining 
Room for Country 
House or Apart- 
ment” is now ready. 
Send 25c to Bulle- 
tin Service, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th Street 









HE dining-room, of all 
rooms in the house, should 
have a spirit of friendli- 
ness. It may be dignified, 

or it may be gay, but it should be a 

room which is conducive to the 

brighter, more sparkling side of life. 

Here the family meets three times 

aday. A sunny room in the morning 

will do much to make breakfast a 

pleasanter meal. A room prettily 

lighted at night, with a colorful back- 
ground, may make dinner a happy 
as well as a necessary function. Just 


as a living-room should be a place of 
comfort—somewhere to write, some- 
where to read—so the dining-room 
should be a place of cheer. The 





families 





lest 





are those who 

taboo all the serious, annoying 

topics and reserve meal times for the 

lighter, gayer sort of conversation. 
By reason of its definitely pre- 

scribed use, the dining-room and the 

arrangement of the furniture can be 
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varied but little, but this does not 
limit the choice of interesting back- 
ground, in floor covering or. wall 
color. The dining-room is in many 
homes the “‘step-child’”’ room of the 
house, where color and design have 
been forgotten in an altogether utili- 
tarian arrangement, whereas in the . 
room we show, everything has been 
chosen to give color, ease, and charm. 
The background is a soft cream 
stippled wall-paper, with Georgian 
moldings used to give a paneled 
effect. The plainness of this only off- 
sets the pattern of the gay chintz 
used for the curtains and chair pads. 
The curtains hang from wooden 
cornices and are in blue, soft terra- 
cotta red, green, and amber yellow 
on a cream background. Checked 
linoleum, now growing in popular 
favor, in black and cream, covers 
the floor, and on this is placed 
a dark blue rug with a small 
pattern. — (Continued on page 183) 


Dining-room furniture from 
Hastings Table Co.; hall furni- 
ture from A. H. Notman and 
Hathaway; partitions, Sheet- 
rock; moldings, American Mold- 
ing Co.; Hunken ‘“‘Stippletone’’ 
paper; Nairn linoleum; Bigelow- 
Hartford .rug; ‘‘Markwood”’ 
cretonne; Steuben glass; 























(Right and left) two 
views of the hall, from 
dining-room, the ar- 
rangement successfully 
combining wrought- 
iron table and mirror 
with a walnut bench 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass mirror;) 
W.H.S. Lloyd screen; Friedman 
cornices; Wedgwood china; 
“Beverly Lights.’ Iron stands, 
Florentine Craftsmen; mantel 


Ovington; wall panel, 


Kenneth Co.; picture, U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co.; man- 
tel and accessories, Todhunter 










PHOTOGRAPHS G. W, HARTING, 


Left and oppo- 
site page show 
an ideal dining- 
room treatment 
HOt, 1 Ooun 
15 x 15 in either 
house or apart- 
ment, opening 
from a living- 
room or center 
hall. The colors 
of the room 
are tans and 
ambers, blue 
and soft reds, 
and alittle green. 
The dark maple 
furniture is en- 
hanced by the 
blue of the rug 
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(Right and center below) 
Sheets measuring 16° by 
13” are printed in gay colors. 
For decorating empty boxes, 
book covers, or for transfer 
designs on painted furniture 





O ONE is ever too grown up to re- 

sist the temptation of idling away 

a leisure hour or two with a pair 

of scissors, a pot of paste, and a 
few sheets of delightfully colored hand- 
blocked paper. Cutting and pasting the 
designs and pictures from these papers on 
small objects to make amusing and useful 
gifts, or applying them as decorations on 
painted furniture, is a diverting pastime. 
The uses for these papers are legion, and 
the gentle art of decalcomania, once so 
popular with our grandmothers, bids fair 
to be revived. The list is long of the small 
things which can be beautified with these 
papers—things which play a large part 
in every-day household use. 

The papers shown in the photographs are 
hand-blocked prints in soft colors on cream 
and white backgrounds and are only four 
of many patterns. There are, in addition 
to these patterns, charming border designs 
of flowers and birds about seven inches 
wide, three feet of border to a sheet; and 
all-over flower patterns on a smaller scale 
and printed in soft pinks, greens, tans, and 
yellows. These papers have a character 
all their own, principally because they are 
hand-blocked and are imported from Italy, 
where for years one has seen them used 
as book bindings and facings, as lining 
papers, and on all kinds of gift boxes. 

The designs may be used as all-over 
patterns, or the individual groupings of 
flowers, figures, etc., may be cut out and 
applied separately. Imagination and a 


Ships sail over this cream pa- 
per printed in four soft colors, 
and two dancing silhouettes 
decorate the one at the 
right. Sheets, 18 by 34 inches 
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little artistic judgment will guide the 
woman interested in employing these 
papers in some of the ways suggested. 

If the designs are to be cut out, they 
must be carefully done with a small sharp 
pair of scissors, and pasted with a good 
quality of library paste or mucilage. After 
the papers are applied and when the paste 
is quite dry, one or two coats of shellac 
will greatly improve the appearance of the 
surface and will help to keep the small 
pointed edges in place. 

In the large pattern at the top of the 
page, the center picture is surrounded 
with a flower border which could be cut 
up into colorful separate transfers to use 
in decorating painted furniture. In a 
room where painted and decorated furni- 
ture is used, if the woodwork has been 
painted to match the furniture, an addi- 
tional decorative note may be added, by 
applying some of the cut-outs in the center 
of the panels of the door. The all-over 
patterns are best used as covers for tele- 
phone books, desk pads, book covers, as 
a decoration under the glass of serving 
trays, or on wooden trays, to cover cracker 
tins, wooden cigar boxes (in this way con- 
verting them into pretty sewing boxes), 
for covering all kinds of empty candy, 
cigarette, and jewelry boxes, hat boxes, 
paper waste-baskets and even the humble 
match-box. Four cardboard boxes, all of 
the same size—the kind which most de- 
partment stores use to deliver dresses in, 
could be covered with one of these papers 


(Below) There are two of 
these complete designs in 
color, each 13 by 8 inches, 
to a sheet 13 by 16 inches 
In the corners, wreaths of 
flowers circle rustic scenes 


Articles on this page may be 
purchased through Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice. Send check or money- 
order to 119 West 40th St. See 
page 64 for full instructions 
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and then shellacked. At a very small cost- 
one could have a carpenter build a little 
frame in which these cardboard boxes 
would rest, one on top of another, to pull 
in and out like the drawers of a bureau. 
If the frame is painted a contrasting color 
to the paper one has achieved a decorative 
little chest of drawers which will hold all 
kinds of odds and ends. Pretty favors can 
be made for a dinner party, by covering 
one of the little and much used cardboard 
match containers with a small design. 

Gifts wrapped with these papers have 
an added attraction; and envelopes large 
and small may be made from them to hold 
a present of a handkerchief, a small piece 
of lingerie, or a necktie. ‘After the en: 
velope has served this purpose it will be 
found useful to hold odd papers. 

The all-over patterns, especially the 
little ship and silhouette design, will make 
lovely lamp shades either plain or plaited, 


and the quaint scenic prints are often used 


as decorative mounts on wall paper 
screens or on plain parchment lamp shades. 

When the scenic prints are used to deco- 
rate a three-fold screen one should use a 
heavy quality of plain wall paper for 
the covering of the frame. Compo shaped 
to fit the panels of the frame and tack- 
ed to the outer edge, will take the cov- 
ering of wall-paper better than if it is 
applied directly to the frame. The prints 
can then decorate the top of each fold, one 
large print to the center fold and one 
small print to each of the two side folds. 


Three sheets of assorted de- 
signs or three sheets alike 
may be purchased for $1.60 
When ordering papers please 
indicate carefully which 
patterns are preferred 
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Late Georgian 1760-1800—The Fourth of a Series by the 
Pormer Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
WeeyricwR2. Rogers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 








Girandole, Sheraton 
American, about 1790 


Girandole, Hepplewhite 
1785 


English, about 





Dressing table, Amer., 
Sheraton, about 1800 





Sheraton satinwood 
commode, about 1790 





Sheraton bookcase desk 
American, about rSoo 








American mirror, 
about 1810 (above) 
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Polescreen (right), 
eraton, 1790 


_ for upholstery; embroidery less popular. 

















Rowlandson. Adam mantel and fireplace. Sheraton furniture with 
exception of armchair, which is carly Chippendale. Note the 
small scale of the ornament and slender proportion of furniture 


Woh E ‘G EO Ro N period in England, 1760-1800. ne 


the time of the Classic Revival. 
George III (1760-1820) includes the Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton 
styles, all marked by popularity of the straight line and simple curve, 
and by dominance of classic (Greek and Roman) formsin design and ornament. 
Ros and JAMES ADAM, architects, about 1760 revolutionized 
popular taste by designing houses, furniture, and decorations in the 
classic manner. 
EORGE HEPPLEWHITE, a cabinetmaker, represents the transition 
between the Chippendale and classic styles. Hepplewhite’s book of 
designs published in 1780. 
HOMAS SHERATON, a designer, published in 1792 “The Cabinet- 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book,” which shows the elegant and 
ingenious cabinet work of the end of the century. 
These styles were followed by the English “Empire,” which was a.copy of 
the heavy mahogany style popular in France under Napoleon I. 
MATERIALS 
Mahogany at first, later satinwood, then mahogany again with the 
Empire style. Oak used for drawer linings and structure only. 
Holly, sycamore, ebony, kingwood, etc., used in inlays; beech and birch for 
painted furniture. 
Metals, etc. Brass (occasionally silvered) mainly used for furniture hard- 
ware. Gilded bronze (ormolu) decorative mounts sometimes used 
in imitation of the French. 
Textiles Silks in small scale or striped patterns for hangings and upholstery; 
printed cottons (chintz) popular; leather and horsehair also used 
(Continued on page 184) 


Woods 


Sheraton chair, English, 790 
Sheraton chair, American, 1800 
Duncan Phyfe chair, Amer. 1815 
Hepplewhite chair, Eng., 1755 
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Adam bookcase (below), 
English, about 1770 


Adam settee, 
English, 1790 


Adam side-table 
English, 1770 











Hepplewhite chest of 
drawers, American 





Sheraton sideboard 
American, 1790 





Bookcase-desk, Sher- 
aton, English, 1790 





Side-table, 1790 
Amierican Sheraton 





Sheraton dressing 
table, English, 1790 
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The almost unbehevable story of what -~America means to the ) 2 en 
Near East, told by a woman who was there last Christmas ee 


HEN Christmas morning comes 

to America, with its happiness of 

expectancy, its scampering in 

nightgowns, its thrill of bulging 
stockings and gaily wrapped packages, 
with its sound of the early church bells to 
remind us that the tales of Santa Claus are 
symbols of that spirit of love and giving 
which was born upon earth for us nineteen 
centuries ago—when Christmas morning 
comes to America, the darkness of night is 
upon the other side of the world. It is a 
fact which we all know, but how hard it is 
to realize it! And if it is hard, in the dawn 
of the year’s happiest day, to realize the 
meaning of darkness, how much harder it 
was to realize, in the darkness, that some- 
where there was light and joy. 

When Christmas dawn was coming to 
America a year ago, I was walking in the 
streets of Erivan, the capital of Trans- 
Caucasian Armenia. There were Ameri- 
cans in Erivan, and there would be a 


Christmas dinner. There would be a 
warm room, and soup, and mashed po- 
tatoes; there was hope that there would 
be a wild turkey sent from Persia. Cer- 
tainly there would be hot coffee. It seems 


incredible, now, how longingly, with what 
expectancy, we dwelt upon the thought of 
good, hot food. For it was bitterly cold in 


Erivan, and ever in the personnel house 
48 
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there was so little warmth. It was impos- 
sible to get enough wood, and the little 
that could be got was life itself to the 
children huddled in the orphanages. 

The grayness of winter had been upon 
the Caucasus for months before that 
Christmas day. The thick, gray fog came 
down from the peaks of Mount Ararat 
above us—those peaks among which the 
Ark was stranded in the subsiding waters 
of the Flood—and covered the depths of 
snow on the plains. The Armenian villages 
were buried under the snow. 

It had been six weeks since any one had 
been able to reach the villages. Six weeks 
before, struggling down to Erivan through 
drifts and whirling snow, my car had 
stalled, and while the chauffeur dug it out, 
I had floundered to a near-by roughness 
in the snow where I hoped to find shelter 
and warmth. I came to the edge of a 
broken wall and the unevenness of a rock- 
pile beneath the snowdrifts. This was the 
wreck of a village, a bit of the desolation 
caused by the hordes of homeless people 
who had tramped Armenia for four years, 
leaving ruins of houses that had fed their 
campfires with roof-beams and _ wall- 
timbers. The snow covered them, and it 
was only the fall of a drift giving way that 
revealed to me the one door left standing. 
This low wooden door remained, in a stone 


wall that rose from one mound of snow to _ 
support another. .My beating upon it 
brought no answer, but I put a shoulder 
against it and stumbled into the dark 
room. ay 

I must unconsciously have known what 
I might find there, for without shock I 
looked at four bodies lying on the floor of 
earth. It was when they moved, sat up, 
and spoke, that the blood left my heart. 
In the dimness of this house without a 
window, lighted only by the doorway in 
which I stood, those bundles of rags sitting 
upright were horrible. These people— 
father, mother, and the two children left — 
to them—had been lying in the darkness 
on the floor, their feet in the deep pit in 
which, when they have flour, Armenians ~ 
bake their bread. - A handful of dried dung 
smoldered in the bottom, and the cover of 
the pit was laid upon their knees to con- 
serve the bit of heat. There was no other 
furniture in the room, but in a corner was 
a pile of potato roots gleaned from the 
American fields after the orphans had dug 
the potatoes; it was enough, they hoped, 
to feed them till the spring. : 

In Erivan there was at least a little light. 
At intervals on the broken streets, lined 


with ruins of houses that fell in the last 


bombardment of the town, there were 
street-lights, faint (Continued on page 15. 





KOGAN, THE LITTLE RUSSIAN, 
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e doll and putting it together so it can run about and play, will be found on page 150 


Full directions for cutting out th 


Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
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WHEN GRAN’PA STARTS A STORY 
AND ITS WONDERS YOURE ENJOYING 
AND HE GOES TO SLEEP BEFORE HE 

FINISHES -ISNT rT ANNOYING ? 















TO WAVE A PET THATS USEFUL TOO 
IS REALLY QuITE Too MUCH, 

MY MINK WILL AS A NECK-PIECE Do 
AND | USE HiM OFT AS SUC, 









BEST BEWARE THE BA-BA-CHEE 
THAT ITS ONLY A FLOWER 18 TRUE, 


BUT iF YoU DO Nor LET tT SE, 
| iT WiLL DO ALL SORTS OF THINGS To Weis 
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Friends today should make the old covenant of Jonathan with David: ‘“‘The 
Lord be between me and thee and between thy seed and my seed forever”’ 


A Letter On PrrenosHie 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


Whastration by John Richard Flanagan 


EAR CHARLOTTE: 

I am delighted that my letter 
telling you how I learned to 
write gave you so much pleasure; 

but I might have known that, all 
your questions on this subject being 
answered, you would immediately send 
me a volley of new ones. You are a human 
interrogation point, and I can not pos- 
sibly keep up with you. But I shall answer 
one question, partly because it is so easy, 
and partly because it gives me such un- 
bounded pleasure to reply to it. 

“After your home and your children 
and your work, what has been the greatest 
factor in your life?”’ 

Without the least shadow of a doubt, 
my friends—rich and poor, old and new, 
great and small—I almost said “good and 
bad,” only there have been no bad ones; 
the happy times we have had together, 
at home and abroad; the pleasant places— 
and the hard places—that we have shared. 


The first friendships of which I have 
any definite recollection nearly all date 
back to the happy years which I spent; as 
a child, in Newbury, Vermont. In fact, 
I think they really hark back more than a 
hundred years before that, to the time 
when two young men, named Jacob 
Bayley and Thomas Johnson, became 
pioneer settlers in this upper portion of the 
Connecticut Valley.» Both served with 
distinction in the Revolution, Jacob rising 
to the rank of General and Thomas to the 
rank of Colonel; and after it, Betsey, the 
eldest daughter in the Johnson family 
married Isaac, Jacob Bayley’s eldest son— 
a match which must have delighted the 
two old friends. 

She left, when she married, a home 
which, at the time it was built, wab 
considered the finest in town, for it 
contained the first tall clock that was ever 
brought to Newbury, a beautiful time- 
piece with a shining brass face; the first 


harpsichord; a library of three hundred 
books; silver, porcelain, crystal, and other 
treasures. But she went to live in a house 
no less beautiful, for the General had also 
erected a spacious dwelling called the 
“Homestead,” and the bride had a 
drawing-room of which any young matron 
might well be proud—twenty feet square, 
white-paneled, white-shuttered, white- 
manteled, with many-paned windows fac- 
ing south and east, and two arched recesses 
on the eastern side, flanking the shallow 
fireplace, one called the ‘‘marriage arch” 
and the other the “courting corner.” 

It is with this paneled parlor that many 
of my childhood memories are connected, 
for the homes of Thomas Johnson and 
Jacob Bayley have never gone out of the 
hands of their descendants, descendants 
all more or less related, owing to that 
early love match. I lived myself at the 
Oxbow, in the house that Thomas Johnson 


had built for his (Continued on page 201) 
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HE Pennsylvania Street car turned 
from Illinois Street into Washing- 


ton Street. There was a distinction 

about that car. The bright redness 
of its paint shone like holly against the 
snow. A gaiety radiated from it, so that, 
seeing it, one knew that it carried Christ- 
mas bundles and Christmas people. The 
hospitality of this very car was proverbial; 
it was a haven of refuge much sought for 
by the Christmas shoppers. The wheels of 
this car emitted the most attractive and 
enticing tunes. Any one with half an ear 
for music could hear the words the wheels 
gave out, “‘’Tis Christmas eve, ’tis Christ- 
mas eve; Christmas eve is the best time, 
the best time, of all the happy year!” 

The bells on the mules tinkled the same 
refrain; these mules had not fallen for two 
squares. It must have crossed their active 
minds that two squares of uprightness 
established a precedent, for the bells 
trilled and chimed, while their bright little 
hoofs beat gaily on under the direction 
of the driver. Was there ever such a driver, 
rosy of cheek and shining of eyes, fair- 
haired and tall! He made the profession 
of car driving one to be eagerly sought, so 
splendidly did he handle the car and the 
people. How extraordinarily he curled his 
long whip, now making fantastic quirls in 
the air, snapping and sizzing in the most 
threatening manner, but never by any 
chance allowing this vicious-looking in- 
strument of torture to touch the much- 
admired mules! 

Conductor? He would not have counte- 
nanced such a suggestion. Was there not 
a reliable box where every passenger de- 
posited his fare? On Pennsylvania Street 
the passengers were all honest and social. 
They knew each other; they knew each 
other’s babies and the grown-up daughters; 
they knew why these daughters married 
and why they did not. They knew why 
husbands were late going down to their 
business in the morning, and they knew 
why they went early. They all liked Mrs. 
Barber’s hat, and they knew when it was 
first new. In many of the calling lists all 
of the frequenters of the Pennsylvania line 
did not appear. 

There a bond closer than calling 
“ hat held the passengers 
; car-line to- 
gether was the bond of long suffering on 


cree 


“Children,” the irate gentleman contended, “‘should 

I They should be kept in a dark cellar. 
as was invented by the Evil One and 
abetted by parents 
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windy corners. 
Sharing rain 
and sleet, cold 
and darkness, and contiguous seats in the 
car cemented affection, where the leaving of 
cards and ringing of bells would make no 
impression on the human heart. When 
safely housed in the cosy car, there were 
moments and half-hours and hours of 
waiting for the down car or the up car that 
invited confidence and sympathy. 
Today, on Christmas eve, five o’clock, 
1892, the driver whistled merrily, ‘“Christ- 
mas is the best 


time, the best Cae A 


time of all the . 
happy year,” as 

he stopped in : 

the middle of 5 
the square to 
assist a much- 
bebundled lady 
up the steps. 

“Be careful, 
Mrs. Beach. 
Twenty parcels, 
I’ll be bound; 
dolls, Noah’s 
arks, bird-cages, 
birds, tops, 
trains, and 
horns. Big bun- 
dles, little bun- 
dles, you didn’t 
leave a thing at 
the shop.” 

As he talked, 
the driver 
seated Mrs. 
Beach, his fav- 
orite passenger, 
and carefully 
made a mound 
of her belong- 
ings as he enum- 
erated them. 
Affectionately 
patting Mrs. 
Beach’s arm, he 
left her to open 
the door wider 
for a stout gen- 
tleman, saying 
to all the passen- 
gers as they en- 
tered: “Christ= 
mas. wise ble 
best time—the 
very best time.” 
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The 


Ronsaiee 
Street Car 


Illustrations by 


Radiant smiles and cheerful agreement 
met his greeting. 

There was only one gentleman who re- 
sented it. “Christmas is not the best 
time,” he said as he passed the driver. 

“It is in Indianapolis,’ responded the 
driver, as he gazed keenly at the gentleman, 
who would have been handsome but for a 
peculiar scowl; or was it the way he pulled 
his hat over his eyes? 

The driver couldn’t tell, try as he 
might, and he gave it up with a great 
sense of pitv in his heart for one 
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CHRIST HAS 


(CAROL 


By Haute Tarkington 


Jameson 


George Wright 


so lost to the spirit of Christmas. 

The irate gentleman said growlingly, 
‘Better get us somewhere and leave off 
talking,” but the driver, far from taking 
his advice as personal, after seating a 
lovely lady in mourning by Mrs. Beach, 
turned to her and said: 

*“VYou make Christmas the best time by 
being kind. If you run short of little girls 
to give presents to, there is one down our 
way that’s the lonesomest little girl in the 
whole world; no folks and no friends, only 
us neighbors, and she just cries for her 
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mother; it’s terri- 
bleto be lonesome 
at Christmas.” 

The lovely lady in mourning raised her 
sad eyes. ‘‘May [help her? Do you think 
you could let me help her?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Yes, marm; I should think you could 
help; you’re the very one.” 

His big voice softened as he gave the 
lovely lady the house number where the 
little girl lived. At that moment an ecstatic 
plunge of the mules (no doubt thinking of 
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the approaching Christmas) precipitated 
the irate gentleman to the floor, and the car 
at the same time into the wrong switch. 

“Of all the old contraptions,” began the 
irate gentleman. 

Two of the habitués of the Pennsylvania 
Street car came to his assistance. 

When the irate gentleman was reseated, 
they said, almost in the same breath: ‘‘You 
must be a stranger; you don’t understand; 
these mules are capricious, not to say 
playful. We look out for them; a little 
jolting is quite, one might say, almost 
enjoyable.” 

The irate gentleman eyed the two passen- 
gers savagely as he rubbed his elbow. 

“Is it broken?” asked the gentleman 
who lived on Pennsylvania Street and 
sympathized with all those who did not. 

“Do you mean my arm?” asked the 
irate gentleman. “If it isn’t, it isn’t the 
fault of this relic of the middle ages, this 
antediluvian car. I suppose I was used 
to it once, but I have lived in civilization 
since.” : 

A coldness toward the stranger was per- 
ceptible in the car. The Pennsylvania 
Street car passengers might have moments 
when they regarded the eccentricities of 
the mode of conveyance furnished by 
public benefactors with disfavor. They 
even allowed one of their number to say, in 
making a speech: ‘The issues that the 
Democratic party advocate as new were 
known as long ago as the time when the 
last street car waited its way up Penn- 
sylvania Street.” But it was not for an 
interloper to fling ridicule upon this inter- 
mediary which united families separated 
by the long length of the car-line, brought 
lovers together, and sent them apart 
at the sound of the last car at 11:45 
o'clock. 

A beautiful lady with white hair, bearing 
a large parcel from which protruded a 
flaxen curl, passed the irate gentleman on 
her way, to a seat at the most remote end 
of the car. The irate gentleman spoke 
again, and it was noticed that the beautiful 
lady with white hair trembled and would 
have dropped the doll had it not been for 
the handsome old gentleman’s springing 
forward to guide her to a seat. 

“Of all the worst nights and the worst 
cars—”’ began the irate gentleman. 

The sentence was not finished in its 
original conception, for at that moment a 


. little boy and his mother entered the car. 


The little boy had been to see Santa 

Claus in the street and Santa Claus in the 

shops. In joyous reminiscence he danced 

and capered up the aisle. That these 

capering and (Continued on page 208) 
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A dark green velvet tunic over 
the new>and~ popular printed 
velvet aderdress ~ is handled 
with skill and a youthful dignity 
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© Velveteen is good this year, as 








‘shown in the suit above.. The other 
dress is of black wool material and 
black satin, with a plaid cravat 
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IMPLICITY is the most complicated 
of all effects to achieve! Paradoxical 
as that may seem, it is none the 

less true. The woman who does not give 
much thought to her clothes can scarcely 
ever hope to have that appearance of per- 
fect grooming and severe harmony which 
is necessary to simplicity. To be abso- 
lutely correct today, it is not merely a 
question of wearing a gown with plain 
straight lines, or a hat with little trimming; 
it is a question of choosing those lines so 
that they are timely and yet in good taste, 
and of choosing accessories which will in 
no way conflict or cloud the line. To begin 
with the feet, only in the evening is ay 
sort of ornamentation permissibie, and 








A choker-length string of large, baroque, inde- 
structible pearls, with colored cabochon clasp, 
$15. Earrings to match, of drop pearls, $ro. 
Bracelet of two indestructible pearls on sterling 
silver wire, $5. Second bracelet of indestruc- 
tible pearls set every inch or so on sterling 
chain, $7.50. These articles may be purchased 
through Geet Fousekeeping Shopping Service 


On these simple din- 
ner gowns are many 
jine points developed 
by master hands 


The combination of 
black lace and red 
plaited crépe, at the 
left, is very charming 


Fur, and waist-line 
indications of subtle 
grace, are conspicuous 
points in the mode 
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then the luxury of one’s footwear should 
be conveyed through sumptuous ma- 
terials, such as lamés or brocades, rather 
than through straps and bizarre open- 
work effects. For the street the opera 
pump, extremely trig and entirely severe, 
is reviving its old-time popularity. For 
sports one wears the regulation low-heeled 
strap pump or simple oxford. 

And right here and now, as we go from 
feet to the costume itself, is the time to 
say something about length of skirts. 
Relativity plays a part in fashions as well 
as in deeper matters. The arbiters say 
ten to fourteen inches off the ground, 
and we say, as an added little plea for 
grace and taste, let the small women wear 
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Figured black silk, trimmed with brown fur and 
strapped with black velvet, makes the long coat 





The suit above is a smart combination of beige 
wool and gray fur, with a surprisingly short coat 


smart Covtume 
prs the TREET 


them nearer ten, and let the tall women go the limit 
and be skirted higher up at the fourteen-inch mark. 
Eleven inches off the ground for the small woman is 
practically the same as fourteen off the ground for the 
tall and stately. Again, everything is relative! 

And to proceed with the frock itself, the models 
shown you this month are extremely uncomplicated on 
the surface. Never was there a plainer frock than the 
one on the opposite page at the far left, and yet never 
were lines given more exquisite care. To make a gown 
look as though its straightness were unending, and yet 
to break that vertical effect without marring it, that 
alone is art. 

Long coats are more popular than short, but they are 
no smarter. The ensemble costume has become almost 
a uniform, but one’s ensemble may include a short coat 
if that length is more becoming. It is even possible that 
the smartest of us may take to short coats in self-defense 
before very long, if the ensemble becomes ubiquitous. 
Up to a certain point we follow the mode, and then, 
when the mode becomes a shop-window, we begin to 
graze in pastures new. Only through such care and 
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The popular Lanvin collar and fastening is 
shown to perfection in the simple blouse above 











The two models below show straight lines with 
some exceedingly interesting new points 





The ultimate in white crépe de Chine. 
severity is shown in the blouse at the left 


Novel fur treatments accentuate the severe but 
graceful lines of the three figures above 
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reasoning is there ever an advance guard for fashion. 

Overdoing is the commonest pitfall for the would-be 
fashionable woman. Take the present use of fur. It 
has been fashioned into many’ and wonderful combina- 
tions this winter, dyed unusual and odd colors, worked 
into bizarre and strange patterns, but it takes a master 
hand to do it. The woman who can not buy an extremely 
expensive and authoritative model gown should not 
indulge in novelty treatments. They are as dangerous 
to her sartorial effect as the uninvestigated skin specialist 
might be to her prized complexion. 

Hats are gradually evolving into a wider and more 
generally laces 3 radius. The square crown is of 
course “the thing,” but then other things are also being 
recognized, and strongly. The beret, or tam type of hat, 
with its soft becoming crown shaped to each individual 
head, is appearing from many excellent workshops, and 
is made of velvet, hatter’s plush, or very soft felt. “The 
i last named is perhaps the smartest. The round crown 
‘ is still worn, and on very smart hats. Some women 
- prefer it, and it is not old style in any sense of the word. 
It is rerely a softer style, and a little less prescribed. 7 
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Etched glass 
Earrings, $12 


I'rom pale yellow to brilliant 
orange 1s the chiffon gown at right. 
Also in orchid or rose, 14 to 20, 
$30.50. The umbrella above 
has 16 ribs, all colors, $5.75 


Crépe de Chine tunic blouse at 
left below, in black, brown, or 
navy, with contrasting pipings, 
34 to 40, $14.75. Right below, 
a semi-made dress, which means 
material stamped with pattern, 
all instructions and findings 
for completing it, in navy 
or seal charlemeen, $11.95; in 
tan or powder blue jersey, 
$9.95. Sizes 14 to 38, choice 
of color for embroidery wool 





Etched glass 
Earrings, $10 
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A sterling comb in a rose 
ev blue wa her case, $1.50 










Above, a novelty green 
bakelite vanity, with 
lipstick hidden in the 
silk tassel, $5.95 
right, a sterling: and 


enantio 


The soft tan suéde 
handbagabove is ex- 


blue or gréen, $5.05 made, $8.50 
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A simple evening gown of black 
Satin wears six inverted plaits 
to give a flare, 36 to 4o, $45. 
The smart necklace of pearls and 
emeralds with back pendant, $15 


Smaller pearl and emerald neck- 
lace above, $5.95. Below, the most 
charming of corduroy breakfast 
coals with white fur collar and 
cuffs, in blue, lavender, or coral, 
34 to 44, $15.75. Next to it an 
all-silk chenille velvet tea-gown, 
trimmed with plaited georgette 
sleeves and French flowers, in 
soft shades of orchid, beige, 
or rose, Sizes 34 to 40, 145 
interestingly priced at $29.50 

















At the right a crépe de Chine 
blouse trimmed with sou- 
tache, in navy, black, or 
brown, 36 to 44, $4.95. 
Next, an albatross combing 
jacket, pink or blue, hand 
embroidered, $3.95 


All articles on these two 
pages may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service. Send 
check or money-order with 
full directions regarding the 
colors and sizes you desire 


The nightgown above is of crépe satin finished with picot 
edging and French flowers, in pink or yellow, sizes 34 to 42, 
it 1s $7.95. Charmingly simple vest and drawers to match it, 
are $3.95 each. The effective point d’esprit cap in the oval, is 
to hold bobbed hair in place at night, medium or large, $1.50 


The slip-over pajamas above are well-tailored of excellent 
quality soisette and come in pink, blue, or orchid, sizes 14 to 
20; $2.95. They are the type preferred by the young or 
athletic woman, yet they are not devoid of feminine 
touches. Quilted satin bedroom slip pers in all colors are $2.95 


The dainty combi- 
nation (right), is 
fashioned of crépe 
de Chine, trimmed 
with footing and 
contrasting ribbon, 
shell-pink or yel- 
low, 34 to 40, $3.95 


Next to it, crépe de 
Chine sleeveless 
pajamas exquisite- 
ly trimmed with 
appliquéd and em- 
broidered net, in 
turquoise or maize, 


34 to 40, $9.75 








The crépe de Chine 
nightgown (left) is 
also trimmed with 
appliquéd and em- 
broidered net, with 
French flowers, 
coral or maize, 34 
to 40, ut is $4.95 


At the right of 
group, hand-made 
vest and drawers 
of sheer — batiste 
trimmed with real 
jilet edging, draw- 
ers 21 to 23, vest 34 
to 44, $1.95 each 
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DOVE UNDERGARMENTS 








The great manufacturers, like the great 
dressmakers, have decided that simplicity is 
the surest keynote of success. The plain crépe 
de Chine underwear above, trimmed only 
with footing or tucks, and the severe kasha 
frock below, are evidences of the decision 


Lia ASH ION Cernice 


Trageaar ned Underwear and Trade-Marhked Outerwear 


HE well-gowned woman goes in for 

simplicity. She has always done so, 

only there have been periods in 
which it was most difficult to choose the 
simple from among the ornate, to pick the 
wheat from the chaff of style. Today, 
however, the good manufacturers make 
simple things, and if you will use the 
reputable trade-marks there is no reason 
why you should not find them in or near 
every city in the country. 

We wonder if you know how many kinds 
of manufacturers are using trade-names 
today. There is a trade-mark for almost 
everything, from the kitchen cabinet to 
the necklace of real pearls. In furniture 
and household goods of every sort it has 
been tried out successfully, and in wearing 
apparel, from hats to shoes, baby clothes 
to gowns for elderly women, it has been 
equally broad in adoption. A trade-mark 
means the manufacturer’s pride, when 
considered from the human angle, and he, 
of course, would not be proud of his pro- 
duction if he did not know it would stand 
investigation. In short, the trade-mark 
stands for certainty—certainty of value, 


appearance, and quality. 
Ask for what you wear by its trade-name. 
Everything, from underwear to outerwear, 


may be found under trade-names if you 
take the trouble to use them, and for those 
women especially, who live away from the 
large metropolis, it is by far the easiest 
way to shop. 

Using trade-names may soon become a 
habit, a habit which educates the retailer, 


the manufacturer, and yourself, and as 
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_you that carries the clothes we picture. 


none of us is above being educated at al- 
most any time of life, it is a useful and 
effective habit to cultivate. The retailer is 
educated to buy from the well-known and 
thoroughly investigated manufacturers; 
the manufacturers are educated to widen 
their distribution; and you, yourself, are 
educated in good taste, the choice and 
quality of the models put out. 

The undergarments above show the 
tendency to use simple trimmings in odd 
ways, and a few tucks or some ordinary 
footing may be handled in so many fashions 
that the most charming effects result from 
the plainest materials. Line is considered 
as important as it is for an evening gown, 
and taffeta flowers or ribbons are handled 
with as much care as though they were for 
the outside instead of the inside. — 

The street or sports frock pictured is 
an adaptation from one of the popular 
two-piece French models. It has a flatter- 
ing youthfulness without loss of dignity, 
and its material is natural colored kasha 
cloth with a band of brown. Kasha has — 
indeed made for itself a well-merited place 
in the vogue of today. Not for a long 
time has there been a run on a material 
to equal it. Its soft texture and lovely 
colorings have stamped it permanently. 

Good Housekeeping will be glad to give 
you information about any of the mer- 
chandise shown on its National Service 
pages, or your own shops will, we feel sure, 
be happy to supply any demands you may 
make to see any special line of garments. 
Write to us for the name of the shop near 
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A three-piece costume consisting 
of blue wool leggings, hat, and 
coat, trimmed with nutria, comes 
for brother as well as sister 
Sizes for boys for the complete 
costume above are I to 4; sizes 
for girls 2 to 5; in tan or French 
blue, it ts reasonable at $21 


All articles on this page may be 
purchased through Good House- 
kéeping Shopping Service, 119 
West goth St., New York City 
Send check or money-order to 
the above address, with full 
instructions for color and size 
desired. Articles sent prepaid 















the folio The Baby’s 
Layette, was quoted at 
25c. The price is 15¢. 


The stockinet doll above is dressed in 
gay colors, with yellow, rose or blue 
skirts, $1. The hot-plate is an in- 
dispensable aid to the difficult task of 
feeding children, nickel base, $2.05 


The young man on the left of 
the line wears a very smart 
suit of brown gingham, with 
square neck, and a simulated 
monogram. on the pocket. 
Also in green, sizes 2 to 
5 years, price $2.25 


The little girl next to him 
is cosy and warm im @ 
green jersey frock, with 
white linen collar and cuffs. 
_It also comes in green, blue 
or brown, sizes 2 to 5 years, 


and is priced at $5.05 


» i ot 

NOTE GX, 
Owing to an error { = 
advertising the price of i 











The knitted baby set above is $3.95 com- 
plete, in white with pink. In the center 
of page the young man wears a 
smart checked wrapper, blue and tan, 
or tan and brown, 2 to 6 years, $2.05 


The smallest member of the 
group on the left is clothed 
tn a little hand-smocked suit 
of Peggy cloth with a 
sedate white collar. It comes 
in blue or yellow, in 
sizes 2 to 4 years, price $2 


The young lady on the ex- 
treme right also wears smock- 
ing on a checked gingham 
dress which comes in yellow, 
or blue, sizes 2 to 5 years, price 
$3. These are all exceedingly 
smart frocks for the money 
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Tae Beauty of the Bouse 6 Order, 
{ ‘The Biessing of the House is Contentment. 
< hy The Glory OF the Rouse is Hospitality, 
Tre Crown orthe House 6 Godliness, 
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tieth Century Sampler, 

because it is made 
from designs which show 
the influences of this epoch. 
There is the English cot- 
tage, the colonial silhou- 
ettes, the characteristic 
mottoes, baskets, numer- 
als, and alphabets, which 
all samplers must carry so 
that the worker may have 
them at her disposal. The 
beetle also appears as an 
expression of Egypt, and 
Japan and China lend 
colorful touches from the 
Orient. Borders of Slovakia 
and Russia- cornplete a 
history of ‘cross-stitch. 


I CALL this the Twen- 
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These silhouettes are taken from silhou- 
elte Set G, which és absolutely new. It 
consists of four sheets in one color, soc 


The samplers shown here demon- 
strate a very sumple one as well as 
an elaborate one. They would 
lend charm to any room, but 
especially to halls and guest-rooms, 
where the motto may be in keeping 
with the spirit of welcome. If one 
is willing to give time to interesting 
needlework, a real masterpiece may 
be evolved from these numerous 
designs by grouping them yourself 
and choosing subjects reflecting 
your own personality, to make a 
sampler which will be an heirloom 
for the generations that follow. 
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This Twentieth Century 
Sampler is made from a 
selection of material from 
all of Anne Orr’s Cross- 
stitch sets, which consist of 
seven sets of four sheets 
each, or more than six 
hundred designs and sev- 
eral alphabets. Five of 
these sets are in full color, 
and two in one color. Sets 
B, C, E, F, and H sell for 
$1 aset. Set D is 25c. Set 
Gis soc. All seven sets will 
be sent by Anne Orr, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, upon. re- 
ceipt of $5. An interesting 
article on samplers will ‘be 
sent to our readers upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 










The Beauty of the House ig Order. 
The Blessing of the House is Contentment. 
The Glory or the House is Hospitality, 
The Crown of the House is Godliness. 
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Cut-work centerpiece, lower 
right, may be found on Hot- 
iron pattern No. D-2102, 25¢. 
Or stamped on natural: cotton 
wt 1s ready for working, 35¢ 
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l Above are pictured some more of the 
a quaint silhouettes from Cross-stitch 
Set G, which is four sheets for 5OC 


The luncheon cloth above is strikingly 
cross-stitched in black and white, and 
the quaint and unusual hemstitching 
will be described in a pamphlet en- 
closed with each order for the Hot- 


iron pattern No. D-1006, price 25C 


SASKET 


By Garoline Gray 














i 
Georgette panels of an old frock fringed 
with spool crochet silk made one scarf; 
the other was fashioned from the left-over 
material of a plaid skirt, edges fringed 





+, The ever useful week-end sewing 
bag is made of a sample of plaid 
silk, and the bottom is used for 
pins, scissors, and other trifles 


Some old magazines, a pot of glue, 
and window-shade remnants are 
all that are necessary to fashion 
the picture book on the right 


[ NLESS you have tried, you have 
no idea of the limitless number 
of pretty things you can make 

at little or no cost, out of carefully 

selected scraps and a skein of silk or 
wool. Besides those things pictured, 
there are manv other old stand-bys, 
which though not original, are the epit- 
ome of usefulness, and therefore always 
welcome. Squares of dark satin make 
splendid bridge-table covers, and there 
is always a good part to an old linen 
sheet which may be used for the same 
thing, or better still, for tea-napkins or 
doilies. Old linen may be tinted at 
home, and fashioned into most colorful 
and interesting luncheon sets with square 
doilies and a single white monogram. 

Doll clothes, aprons, small Jamp and 

candle shades, appliquéd sofa cushions, 

and light throws may all be fashioned 
from the more frivolous bits of one’s 
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The blue linen case above is to keep 
napkins white, and the necessary 
shoe-bag, 14'°x 8", may also be 
made from the hoard of old pieces 
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An evening bag of a bit 
of velvet and brocade, 
and a safety pin holder 
from an end of ribbon 





Piqué for a vestee and cuffs is always 
smart, and left-over strips of écrit 
embroidery make a charming finish for 
the more formal gown, as shown above 
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Felt or broadcloth applied to home- 
spun, 22’ x 14", make a most 
delightful school-bag, and the 
fell elephant carries baggage tags 


Unbleached muslin may be deco- 
rated with blue chambray bunnies, 
buttonholed, to make the quilt for 
baby’s crib at the top of the page 


rag-bag. And scarves, tiny sweaters, 
kitchen holders, and braided rugs may be 
developed, with a little energy and imagi- 
nation, from the more uninteresting 
pieces of heavier and duller materials. 

The black and white drawings can not 
show the quaintness of the appliqué 
work on the baby’s quilt or the school- 
bag, for instance, and yet these applied 
figures are excellent means of using up 
colorful bits of material. The bunnies 
shown are blue, buttonholed in white, 
and they have red cotton eyes, and 
fuzzy white wool tails. The school bag is 
of brown homespun with pinkish tan 
felt bunnies and small green sprays for 
plants, a simple thing to work. The 
elephant is gray felt with a bit of red 
flannel for the saddle, which keeps the 
baggage tags safe in his interior. The 
strings to tie them with make a fasci- 
nating curly tail. 
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Al the right, engraved crystal 
bowl with gold. encrusted edge, 
diameter, 10", $5.50. Bunch of 
varicolored parchment flowers, 
diameter, 6", $12.50. Below, 
brass Colonial knocker, 8”, $4 
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How to Order: 

Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will buy, without charge, any articles 
mentioned in the Christmas Gift 
Section. 

Make your selections immediately 
and post your order to us as soon as 
possible. In ordering, name the desired 
article, its price, and the page and issue 
in which it appears. 

For Christmas delivery, orders must 
be in Good Housekeeping office before 
December 15th. 


Remittances: 


Checks, drafts, or money-orders should 
be made payable to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service and should accom- 
pany all orders. Merchandise can not 
beisent C).O2.D: 

Insufficient remittance will be cred- 
ited, the reader notified, and orders 
shipped immediately upon receipt of 
additional amount. We can not charge 
purchases to individual accounts at the 
shops. Foreign checks should be drawn 
on New York bank. POSTAGE remit- 
tance is not required unless so stated. 


Wrought-iron fern or 
flower stand, with cop- 
per holder, about three 
feet high, $12.50 





Set of three tables, inlaid satin-wood on 
solid mahogany, 23" high, $25. Set of 
four tables, : , 
hogany, set 0 





high, $28. In plain ma- 
three, $2 2.50; set of foi 7, $25 
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Select by HELEN KOUEY 





The small English brass 
bell above, is about 4'’ 
high, topped with a fig- 
ure of Napoleon, $1.75 


calendar to match, $r 


Left, charming glass candle- 
sticks, dolphin design, 9! 
high, in amber, green, or blue, 
$8 a pair. Oval oil flower 
painting, burnished gold 
frame, 19'' long, $16 


CIVICe 















Deliveries, Returns, and Credits: 


Whenever possible orders will be sent 
by insured parcel post. Heavier pack- . 
ages will be sent by express. Shipping 
charges are included in prices given. 


Please print the name to avoid mis- © 
takes. When ordering articles to be 
sent to other persons, kindly give your 
own address as well as that of t 
consignee. Ay: 


No returns will be accepted for mer- 
chandise costing twe dollars or less. No- 
returns whatsoever will be accepted. 
until after Christmas. To receive credit . 
for damaged goods, or incorrectly filled 
orders, articles must be returned, 
postage prepaid, to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, not to the shop from 
which they came. We will allow no 
credit unless the article is returned to. 
Good Housekeeping. 











Samples van not be supplied during 
this season. 






Shipping charges are included in all 
prices given, unless otherwise stated. 






Leather book-mark, 
above, 7’ long, embossed 
in gold, comes with 





The iron smoking table above, 15" wide, 
28” high, has a tall gilt handle, $1I.75. 
Left, a newspaper portfclio of marbleized 
paper decorated with an old print, $5 
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Individual’ amber glass 
cigarette-jar, $6.25 apiece. 
Small amber glass and gilt 
ash-tray, 4" long, $1.75 


Below, asalad sel of Quim- 
per pottery, decorated with 
colorful birds and flow- 
ers, nine pieces, $12.75 


The exquisite Venetian 
glass powder jar comes 
im ruby, amber, or-rose, 
with a flowered glass knob 
of contrasting — shades. 
Diameter 434", $3.75 














The group above includes a lamp of 
black or blue composition ware, 
$16.50, and a quaint shade with an 
old map print, $27.50. It is 20” 
high complete. Glass cigarette box, all 
colors, $7. In the center photograph, 
a pair of solid brass candlesticks, 
9” high, $5.25 a pair, and ham- 
mered brass fruit bowl with swinging 


yt 


handle, diameter 9'’, $3.50 


SEAL LANAI 


Left,English wall sconce of 
hand-beaten copper, 11" 
high, $3.50. Below, iron 
bird-cage hook, 12" high, 
with 15" extension, $3.50 
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Any -hall 
acquires a 
touch of dig- 
nity if it ts 
decorated with 
a five-branch 
wrought-iron 
candelabrum, 
50" high, 22" 
across, hand- 
made, $20 each 
or $35 a@ pair. 
Extra ship- 
ping charges 
Gee uGe- OQ: ED: 


Left, small painted 
parrot knocker, $2. 
Below im center, a 
pair of Hessian soldier 
andirons painted in 
bright colors, $17.50. 
Directly below, a 
cat paper weight, $r 
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The mirror above is topped with an in- 
teresting print, $6; jade vase with it 
as 11" high, $7.50. The framed motto 
bears an appropriate sentiment, $2.10 


Candlesticks of Italian pottery, $2.25 
each. Large size, $2.75 each. Blown 
glass jar, greenish blue, 13" high, $3 





A blue decorated box, for the living- 
room table, 6’ long, $2.60. Small 
portfolio with Godey print, $2.25. 
Blue pottery vase, 7" high, $1.25 


The real filet oval doilies above 
are useful additions to the linen 
chest, one large oval, 27" long, 
and two small oval doilies, 
12"’ long, complete, $4.50 









A Sheraton ma/ 

is a delightful accessory and 

is 20" high and 19” broad, $18 
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The Dutch coffee set above is of ham- 
mered brass or copper, tray 12" di- 
ameter, complete, $12. Bon-bondish, 
$1.20. Right, wrought-iron candle- 
stick, 16" high, $4.50. Brass lantern 
wired for electricity, 20” over all, $20 





Lor the house in which 
the atmosphere is Co- 
lonial is this curly maple 
mirror, 22" high, $15 
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Left, Italian pottery box, $1.65. Below, 
a useful and quaint mahogany and 
tapestry footstool 14’ x16", $15.50 





The folding mahogany magazine 
rack 1s 24" highwhenopen,$t2. It 
1s @ convenient accessory for both 
living-room and summer porch 


A small, hand-embroidered 
Madeira oval may fill a million 
uses for trays and dining-room 
and even in the bedroom 
$1.25 It is about ro” long 


To set a little table in the guest room so that the 
hospitable touch is not lacking, come the charm- 
ing articles above, a blue bird lamp, about 12", 
$0.55, complete, and a blue glass night set, $1.50 
Hindu crystal ball, attractively boxed, below, $1 










A foot-scraper is 
always appreci- 
ated by the entire 
family; wrought- 
iron one above, $5 







Solid mahogany 
tilt-top table, 
satinwood inlay, 
round top, 16” 
diameter, $16.75 
Oval top, 11x16” 
$16.75; or 14 x 
23 os 0.7 § 











Prelly paper-weights 
add to the character 
of the desk. Flowered 
one above, $1. Brass 
coat hook is an ele- 
phant’s trunk, $2.50 


Spanish pottery pitch- 
ers are characteristic in 


shape, 









$1.75 for 


larger one, and $1.50 
ofthe smaller 
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An Italian 
lamp base with 
shade to match 
is @ quaint 
living-room 
accessory. 17” 
over all, $12 
complete. 
Flowered 
Scrap-bas- 
ket, $3256 


A Mah Jong set of linen 
crash, cloth and four nap- 
kins, characteristic im 
shape, beautifully embroid- 
ered by hand in colors, $5.50 


the 
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To dress the desk attractively are Eng- 
lish brass candlesticks, about 7” high, 
$4.50 a pair, and a small brass sun- 


dial paper-weight, $3.50. 


Real filet 


doilies below, 5’ diameter, $3 dozen; 
large ones, 13" wide, $1.65 apiece 
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A pair of pewter tavern candlesticks 
ten inches high are $6.25 each. 
And up in the far right corner 
is an interesting ship plaque, $6 





A cat bottle and 
the dog bottle 
opposite wear 
a glass on their 
heads, $2 each 


The little 
duck paper- 
weight ts 
of painted 
CRO pL 





Amber glass lamp 
below, electrified, $7. 
Glazed plaited shade 
im creamy rose, 
$10.50. Complete 
lamp about 20" high 


To ORDER 


Send check 
or money- 
order to Good 
Housekeeping 
Shopping Ser- 
vice, with full 
details. See 
page 64 for 
further in- 





‘structions Two litile door 
stops, a ship 

_&s and a basket; the 

f= jirst, $4.50, the 







second, $2.50 


Pridge set of crash, em- 
broidered in white, a cover 
and four napkins, $0. 
Filet and cut-work pil- 
low case, 14" x 18", $4 


A French Faience ink- 

well is decorated with birds 

and flowers in natural 

colors, complete with quall- 

pen and pencil, $5.50 
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Brass thermometer, 5" dial, $2. WS 
Crystal candlesticks, right, o'’ ‘Ves 
high, $11.25 each, amethyst, 
amber and turquoise. Bridge 
scores below, $1.10 the set 








Above, gold-banded glass 
jar for cigarettes, 5” 
high, $6.50. Below, 
bridge table numbers 
are $1.25 for two sets 
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The reproduction Wedgwood Wes- 
leyan set above is a charming thing, 







Four little bon-bon 
dishes, 1%" high, 
plated silver, $2 
the set. Charming 
for the bridge table 







Cork mats to protect your 
table: large, 7 x:11"', two 
small, 5% 7'', $1 set. Left, 
new type <~umbrella 
holder, of bronze, $3.75 
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Chiffon balls above are filled with lavender, 
$1.25. Nest of four brass ash-trays, $1.50 


Pig-skin billfold, below, $1.15 


Fireproof china teapot, green 
and gilt, $2.50. Above, hand 
embroide red luncheon set, center- 
prece and six of each size doilies, 
$7.50. Center, above, glass bo- 
baches and pendants for lamps 
or candlesticks, two sels;~ $2.75 





teapet, $6.50; 


$1.50. apiece; plates, $1 apiece 














cup and saucer, 


RMD 


An original ash-tray 
of silver and glass car- 
ries a tiny radio over 
the top on which to 
knock off ashes, $4 









The mariner 
candlestick is a 
yellow holder with 
a candle for the 
mariner, $1.50 


Narcissus bulbs in pink or 
blue luster bowl, about nine 
inches in diameter, $3. Be- 
low, the useful tea-ball of Shef- 
fieldhand-hammered silver, $1 
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Rose. or orchid shirred Georgette boudoir 
bed-light above, throws the light - directly 
on your book. Completely equipped, $4 


Van Tassel sisters, shade- 
pulls, left, three for $r 






Five lovely combinations for tying 
up gifts (right). No. r. Silver 
tea-paper, green Mandarin tape, 
Chinese cards, $1.25. No. 2. 
Firelight tissue paper, gold silk 
cord, wooden soldier cards, $r. 
Further description, page 248 











This dolly and the 
one in the op posite 
corner are each 
$2.29. They are of 
the beloved painted 
rag variety and say 
“Ma-ma.”” About 
eleven inches high 





Seven-piece bath-set for baby, of white 
Turkish toweling with apron , would 


be a joy to any mother, $2.75 


\ @ __. 


The old-fashioned “sewing bird” is of 
German silver ready to fasten on table, 
boxed, $1.50. The hand-painted radio 
log, with replaceable cards, $1 





The Modlwood automobile comes in pieces, 
ready to be put together again by the 
ingenious boy, $1. At the right isa new 
“Go-bi-bi” for the very small baby, with a 
rubber ring to hold-him safely in, $3.50 
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W eek-end suit- 
case for the very 
young lady, 
$13.50 Belowts 
a new edition of 
M other Goose 
illustrated by 
C. B. Falls, $4 








For little daughter’s bedroom is a 
charming desk-set, complete with port- 
folio, paper, and candlesticks, $2.75 





Above, in center, an aluminum kitchen 
set just like mother’s, $1.50. Directly 
above, parrot paper-holder, $1.25; 
book-ends, $3. Both are painted wood 


A doll with three heads and several sets of 

clothing would be dear to the heart of anv 

little girl (center above), $6. The small 

see-saw 1s appropriate for the nursery 

and the very small child; ee $6.50 
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cA new way of telling the old, old story of a man who did not 
take his wife with him while he climbed the ladder of success 


Mrs. Margrave Finds 
Her Children: 


By T. ACB Rea y lire 


could have to say.. The list of Andrew’s” a 


the great hall. They had reserved 

a seat in the front row for her, but 

she was so small and unobtrusive 
that nobody noticed when she came. in, 
and the tall, fair girl who took her place by 
mistake was accepted by the stewards as 
Andrew Margrave’s wife without question. 
She looked like Andrew Margrave’s wife—- 
or, at any rate, as his wife ought to look. 
And Jane Margrave did not. She knew 
it—had always known it. Today the 
knowledge was too much for her. She 
wanted to hide. 

The two women who sat next her settled 
themselves back in their furs, purring con- 
tentedly. They talked about the various 
familiar townsfolk and the notabilities as 
they streamed in. They talked about 
Jane Margrave herself. They had seen 
her several times—at the garden féte last 
week and at various smaller meetings, 
but she was too like hundreds of other 
women to be remembered, and_ besides 
they knew she would be sitting somewhere 
well in front. They were very sorry for 
Andrew Margrave. 

“He was just a bank clerk,” one of them 
said. “I suppose it seemed right enough 
at the time.” 

“But he must have known. Even the 
people who knew him then knew that he 
would come to something.” 

“In a way I like an early marriage. But 
an ambitious man ought to wait until he 
finds his level.” 

“And then their having no children—” 

“That must be the hardest. Building 
all that for nobody.” 

Jane Margrave closed her eyes for a 
moment. The secret charm of her small, 
thin face was quenched like a little flame 
by a gust of wind. She looked old and 
wan. 

The younger of the two women heaved 
her ample shoulders. “One couldn’t 
blame him—not a man like that—” 

“One doesn’t.” The other laughed and 
lowered her voice—but not enough. “They 
say 

The band played a patriotic air, cun- 
ningly linking Andrew Margrave with 
national sentiment, and everybody rustled 


i MARGRAVE sat far back in 





to their feet. Mrs. Margrave was the last 
to rise. It wasn’t that she felt any in- 
congruity in her standing up to greet her 
husband. That was natural enough. And 
it wasn’t the hurt. She had an almost 
amused contempt for the two women— 
though contempt was alien to her. They 
so obviously didn’t know. They judged 


by their own standards. They thought 
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Andrew was like other men. Andrew— 

Once upon a time he had been “Andy.” 
For a very short time. That had been in 
the first flare-up of his passion for her, 
when she had felt herself strong and 
victorious. He had been in desperate need 
of all that she had to give, and had lain 
helpless in the hollow of her hands. She 
could have hurt—almost have slain him 
in those days, and he would have been 
without defence. But she had been very 
tender. She had smiled over him and had 
called him, ‘Andy, dear—” There had 
even been foolish baby derivatives which 
made her faintly uncomfortable to re- 
member. 

Insensibly “Andy”’ had become Andrew. 
And she had become Andrew Margrave’s 
wife. 

The people were cheering. They were 
enormously pleased that Andrew Margrave 
should have chosen to come down among 
them. Their jaded and disillusioned imag- 
inations, surfeited with national saviors 
who had proved themselves personal 
boosters, fastened eagerly on a man who 
had succeeded without shame or reproach 
in becoming richer than any of them. He 
had been wise and far-seeing for himself, 
but he had been wise and far-seeing for the 
whole community as well. They grudged 
him nothing. They meant to send him back 
to Parliament with fresh power. Uncon- 
sciously they owed him an incalculable 
debt because he had kept their faith in 
men alive. 

There he stood, unostentatious but ex- 
traordinarily predominating—a _ slender, 
broad-shouldered, well-dressed figure of a 
man, carrying himself with the erect, gal- 
lant carriage of a soldier—which he had 
been for a short time—the lean, sharp- 
lined face grave but friendly. The gray 
hair that was as thick as when he had been 
a boy was brushed back so smoothly that 
it fitted the shapely head like a cap: Mrs. 
Margrave remembered that in the old 
days it hadn’t always been so smooth. He 
had had a habit of ruffling it up. He 
hadn’t been quite so sure of himself. Often 
she had run her hand gently over the dis- 
order, saying, 

“There, Andy, it will be all right.” 

The chairman was speaking. Mrs. 
Margrave was very tired of chairmen. She 
had heard too many. She knew every- 
thing that even the most original of them 


excellences feil on her brain like dull blows. — 


She sank back into herself, thinking and 
remembering. 


She wasn’t only tired of chairmen. She. 


was tired of herseli—deeply, deeply tired. 
Perhaps for that reason she had to ac- 
knowledge something which she had known 
fifteen years and had steadily refused to 
face. She was a failure and as lonely as 
only a failure can be. 
had been a success. She had been a 
splendid wife for the striving, restless 
bank-clerk, steadying and advising him 
with all the sagacity of an unselfish love. 
She remembered the night that he had 
poured his heart out to her, kneeling at her 
feet, his head against her knee. She re- 
membered her own pity, her desire to 
enfold him and shield him from the dis- 
illusionment that lay ahead. For it had 
all sounded so fantastic and improbable— 
the little Scotch nobody with the burr of 
his native speech still thick on his tongue, 
clamoring for power and wealth and fame. 
She had held him very close. 

“Dear Andy—” 

Almost immediately afterward the thing 
had happened. What men call luck had 
played into his eager hands. He had gone 
ahead—slipped away from her. She had 
never protected him again. 


So she had become a failure. For pro- : 
With some 


tecting was her business. 
human need of her—something over which 
she could spread her wings—she throve and 
grew radiant and splendid. She knew 
that if Andy had failed, she would have 
saved them both. But as the wife of 


Andrew Margrave she had dwindled and — 


withered. She was like a little cockleshell 


dragged at the stern of a leviathan, useless, — 


not even pretty, and nigh to foundering 
in the backwash. 
knew it quite well, she made the leviathan 
ridiculous. ; 
If she had had children—just one child. 


All down the years she had hoped and 
prayed. A child would have justified her. 


It would have been her share in the tri- 
umph of Andrew’s life. And then a child 
would have needed her. She had dreamed 
of it so often that it had become almost 
real—a little boy with untidy hair and 
wide, visionary young eyes—as Andy’s 
must have been once—who ran to her 
from his games and whom she shielded 
from the perplexity and dread loneliness 
of life. The pathos of his dependence— 
the unutterable dependence of children— 
had glorified her. 

But he had never come. 


For five years she | 


And sometimes, she _ 


He had stood , 


- 





Lady Flavia’s room was like a stage boudoir, and Jane Margrave stood in the midst 
like the intruder she had become in life. But now she was not shamed by her intrusion 


on the edge of her dream, gazing at her 
sadly. And Andrew had gone into 
Parliament. He had become a great 
man. 

He was speaking now. 


The rich, me- 
tallic voice sounded through all her nerves. 
But she could not hear what he was 


saying. She did not want to. Whatever 


it was, it had no part in her. His energy, 
his passion for ideals and things rather 
than for human relationships, made him 
seem stranger than an unknown man to 
her. Her tiredness was awful. The 
thought that she might have thirty 
years to live bore her down like a suffo- 
cating wave. 


> 


RESENTLY it was all over. She sat 
beside him in their limousine. Hat in 
hand, he was bowing and smiling to the blur 
of friendly faces that filled the windows. 
“In the old days they would have taken 
the horses out,” he said, ‘and dragged us 

in triumph.” 
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“Tt must have been 
very slow and embarrass- 
ing,” was all she could 
find to answer. 


“Oh, I don’t know—” 
She thought his voice 
sounded a little flat. Per- 


haps he was tired. But 
the tiredness was too 
different from her own. 


After that peroration he 
must have felt like a run- 
ner who has won a great 
race—exhausted and sat- 
ised. But she had not 
run at all—just ambled— 
nowhere and to no pur- 
pose. 

She beat her brain for 
the right things to say to 
a great man. 

“It was a wonderful 
meeting, wasn’t it?” 

“Splendid. Couldn’t 
have been better.”’ 

“T suppose it’s quite 
certain.” 

“Jeffries thinks so. I’m 
sure myself. One has an 
instinct about that sort 
of thing. Anyhow to- 
morrow it will be over, 
thank goodness!” 

“Yes. You'll be aw- 
fully glad.” 

“Such a frantic wast- 
ing of time—all this vote- 
cadging. I want to get 
on to the real business. 
The Prime Minister has 
promised me a free hand. 
As a matter of fact—well, 
I have a pretty good idea 
what he has in mind. 


But it’s too early to 
talk.” 

(“Even to me,” she 
thought.) 


They were free of the 
crowd now and running 
smoothly along the great main road. 
He had two more meetings before night- 
fall—mere village affairs, but he was 
taking no chances—and he lay back in his 
cornei, making the best of the respite. 
Motoring soothed him. But to her the 
thirty-odd miles that lay between them 
and their destination were like leaden 
weights that she had to pick up one by one 
and throw behind her. She looked at him 
shyly. His eyes were fixed intently 
straight ahead of him, seeing, she knew, 
nothing that was visible to her: Queer, to 
think that they were husband and wife. 
Queerer still to remember that once he 
had been passionately in love. The night 
he had first kissed her, he had looked like 
a man who had conquered the world. And 
now that he had really conquered the 
world— 

Something unfamiliar in the set of his 
face made her say suddenly, before she had 
time to realize why she asked, “Are you 
happy?” and he turned to look at her with 
lifted eyebrows. 

She felt abashed under his stare. It was as 
though she had said something silly, almost 
impertinent. She saw herself how stupid 
it was. But she herself was so unhappy. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘Why shouldn’t 
I bee” 

She held on with an unreasonable ob- 





stinacy. ‘I mean—as you were in the old 
days.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “My dear, 
I don’t remember being happy ‘in the old 
days.’ There were too many things I 
wanted and didn’t have. When I was a 
kid, I didn’t have enough to eat. But I 
used to dream about-this—” He laughed. 
“At least, something like this. There 
weren’t any cars in those days. And, of 
course, I married a princess—”’ 

The smile lingered for a moment about 
his mouth. And then, obviously, he forgot 
her and her question. He hadn’t meant 
to hurt. He was thinking about the Prime 
Minister. Besides, their married life was 
irreproachable. They had never so much 
as quarreled. The idea that he could hurt 
her wouldn’t occur to him. 

She looked down at her gloved hands 
folded in her lap. Just for a moment she 
had been impelled to take his lean, relaxed 
hand between them and comfort it as she 
had used to do. But she saw how crazy 
the impulse had been. And’ now she felt 
embarrassed and self-conscious. She didn’t 
know what to do with her hands. There 
was nothing for them to do. It was too 
sad to be so meaningless. ~ 

He was looking out of the window— 
away from her. 

“Where were you?” he asked. “I didn’t 


From time to time Andrew crouched down, fumbling at the stony bed of the 
that she should not frighten him. He turned toward her, then came wearily 


see you. You weren’t in the place they 
had reserved.” 

(So he had looked for her, she thought 
wonderingly.) 

She shook her head. “TI sat way back.. I 
didn’t want to sit there.” She stammered, 
because she could not tell him the truth. 
“T thought it would be amusing to see what 
it felt like to be just anybody’s wife.” 

“‘Well—it wasn’t very wise. You’re not 
anybody’s wife. People talk.” 

“Why should they talk?” 

“I don’t know. But they do.” After a 
moment he said, ‘Lady Flavia was in your 
place.” 

She knew instinctively that though he 
continued to stare indifferently out of the 
window, he was for the first time intensely 
conscious of her. He was listening and 
watching with all his nerves. And _ his 
awareness made her afraid. It was a little, 
nameless fear. It seemed to creep up from 
her heart into her throat, constricting her 
breath so that she made a sound like a 
smothered sob. But though he must have 
heard, he did not turn. 

“IT didn’t know Lady Flavia was down,” 
she said. 

“Yes, she came to work some of the out- 
lying districts for me. Her people have 
property and some influence round here. 
She has been very useful.” 
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stream. Then she heard him sigh. ““Andrew—Andrew!”’ she called, very gently, so 
-,on to the bank and dropped down on a boulder with his face between his hands 


“T didn’t know—I’m glad—I’m sure she 
would be—”’ Something kind and gener- 
ous in her made her add quickly: ‘‘She is 
so beautiful and young. People would do 
anything for her.” 

“She’s older than she seems,” he 
answered. “And I wish she _hadn’t 
sat in your place. It didn’t look well. 
People like to think a man’s happily 
married.” 

“Aren’t we?” she asked. 

And then she was sorry. It was just 
another stupid question. There was only 
one answer. 

“T mean—” she said, ‘I can’t help you, 
can I?” 

He turned his head. She caught a queer 
look in his eyes. She didn’t know what it 
meant. It was as though he had been 
expecting—wanting—to find some one, 
and the some one wasn’t there. It was 
gone at once, and he smiled with a tired 

- kindliness. 

“Tt isn’t everybody’s job, my dear. 
After all, you didn’t expect to be a poli- 
tician’s wife when you married. I am 
afraid it’s awfully dull for you.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Oh, no, of course 
not, Andrew. I was just sorry.” 

But in a way it was true. She had 
married a man who needed her. And he 
didn’t need her any more. It was kind 


of him not to make her feel how little she 
mattered. 

He laughed and patted her on the knee 
as though she were a child. 

“Your nose wants powdering, my dear. 
And the villagers, though they may object 
to powder-puffs, are very critical of shiny 
noses.” 

She laughed, too. She took out her 
gold case that he had given her, and peeped 
at herself in the tiny glass. It was a 
magnifying glass, and it showed her every 
line and the dark hollow places under her 
eyes. She saw herself as she would be 
when she was an old, old woman. 

She sat very still with her hands tightly 
clasped and her head up, so that he should 
not know that her eyes were full of tears. 
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T DIDN’T matter—growing old. But 
it did matter, being alone. If that 
other Andy had been at home, waiting for 
his mother to come back, it wouldn’t have 
mattered that unintentionally the excited 
people had pushed her about and that 
she was a dowdy, simple little woman well 
past her youth. They were all such active, 
eager people with their place in the world, 
and since the other Andy hadn’t come 

she had no place at all. 
She felt like a witness at some strange 


play; she didn’t belong to 
the players, nor to the 
audience. She stood in 
the wings, an insignificant 
figure, looking on, while 
the chief actor filled the 
stage, surrounded by his 
supporters, calm and as- 
sured. She could see how 
he charmed them. His 
completeness and confi- 
dence gave their confused 
personalities a sense of 
stability and rest. Even 
the late member, who 
had had to resign and 
make a secure place for 
him, stood at his elbow, 
and there was the Lady 
Flavia Anstruther smil- 
ing at him with her frank, 
almost boyish admira- 
tion. She didn’t care 
who saw how wonderful 
he was to her. The dim 
light from the overhead 
lamp made an unearthly 
radiance round her fair 
head. She seemed very 
young. Perhaps, as he 
had said, she was older 
than she seemed. Per- 
haps, Mrs. Margrave 
thought, he wanted to 
think her older. 

Mrs. Margrave stood 
by the window which led 
out on to the balcony of 
the Town. Hall. The 
crowd outside murmured 
and rustled uneasily. 
Every now and then 
some one started the 
latest song, and there 
were cheers and counter- 
cheers and calls for the 
three candidates. They 
were good-humored and 
patient people, but they 
frightened Mrs. .Mar- 
grave. They made her think of wolves 
waiting for their prey to be flung to them. 
She would have liked to creep to Andrew’s 
side and slip her arm through his, but 
she knew that he would have been as- 
tonished, and the thought of his astonish- 
ment made her shrink. It was as though 
she had intruded on a stranger. 

Queer, what things life did to one! He 
was her husband—he had been her 
“Andy.” For a little while they had been 
one flesh and one spirit. And now they 
were separate beings, walking in parallel 
lines that never met. It made everything 
unreal. You couldn’t believe in anything 
any more—not even in the ground under 
your feet. 

If only the children had come—the 
children— She caught herself up sharply. 
She was afraid of the thought. It was like 
an obsession. Sometimes she was afraid 
of going mad. But she was so lonely and so 
useless. She tried to smile and look as 
though she were at ease. She was afraid 
of people seeing and guessing. It was 
hateful to stand there, not knowing what 
to do or say. She ought not to have come. 
He had brought her only because it was 
the correct thing for her to be there. But 
no one even noticed her. 

Except Lady Flavia. Lady Flavia was 
passionate and (Continued on pane 187) 
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On Christmas Message 
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\ ’ YHETHER we fully realize it or not, 

the spirit and the rites of ancient 

Yuletides are woven into the 

magic of our Christmas season. Many 

generations have preserved for us a wealth 

of quaint old customs and colorful tradi- 
tions. Let us pass them on joyously! 

The Christmas tree is older than Christ- 
mas. Old-world legends have enshrined 
the mischievous mistletoe and the holly 
with its bright sheen and vivid color as the 
royal Christmas greens. The Yule log 
rolled in with a cheer and lighted with the 
fire kept burning from the year before is a 
fragment from pagan days. 

These old-time customs did not carry 
the need for elaborate trappings. Their 
keynote was simplicity. They meant 
mirth, jollity, and happy activity, and this 
is just the reason why children everywhere 
hail their revival with delight. As the 
Christmas festival really belongs to the 
children, should they not take a very ac- 
tive part in all the fascinating Christmassy 
preparations? Do not shut them out of 
one. A ready-made Christmas with quan- 
tities of perfected toys holds little appeal 
for those children who have experienced 


the joy of fashioning the holiday decora- 
tions and gifts from simple beginnings. 
How they revel in planning little surprises, 


in the furtive wrapping of gay packages, in 
the air of secrecy and the joyous bustle as 
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Christmas comes nearer! All these will 
form the most precious threads in the fab- 
ric of their Christmas memories in later 
years. 

Those children are fortunate who can go 
out into the still December woods for the 
Christmas tree, or help with the bringing 
in of the Yule log. Fragrant fir balsam, 
trailing ground pine, and jolly red partridge 
berries all add gay variety to the holly and 
mistletoe as Christmas greens. Gathering 
them is even more fun for both grown-ups 
and children than decorating with them 
later. 

Christmas has long been a time for fam- 
ily gatherings, but nearly all earlier cus- 
toms included the larger family, the com- 
munity. Such group festivities lend richly 
to the thought that Christmas is a festival 
of human friendliness. In medieval days 
the Lord of Misrule was crowned king at 
this season. We are told that this Master 
of Merry Disports counted no pranks too 
juvenile or too undignified for the most 
staid of grown-ups! Christmas frolics by 
scarlet-hooded choristers should not be 
allowed to vanish into olden times. Chil- 
dren today will enter into these with all 
the spontaneous joy of those groups of long 
ago, and grown-ups will find such revels a 
much happier and more fitting occupation 
than joining the crowds of tired shoppers 
in orgies of last-minute purchasing. For 


centuries, bands of waits have sung the 
glorious old carols from house to house on 
Christmas Eve. Will the memory of this 
not lend a magic touch to our carolry 
around the community tree? 

For that crowning event of the festivi- 
ties, the Christmas dinner, the lordly tur- 
key did not always rule with the plum 
pudding and its encircling flames. Ancient 
Britons ate beef. There is a story of the 
knighting of the loin of beef by Charles the 
Second at a Christmas feast. Quoth 
Charles: 


“Odds Fish! <A noble dish! 
Ay, noble made by me! 

By kingly wish I dub thee knight— 
Sir Loin henceforward be.” 


Boars’ heads, Christmas pies, and was- 
sail bowls loomed large at old-time conviy- 
ial celebrations. There is. Bob Cratchit’s 
famous goose, that dinner idealized, at 
which the hungry little Cratchits “crammed 
spoons into their mouths lest they shriek for 
goose before their time came to be helped.” 
For years we have wished over the first 
piece of mince pie and hunted excitedly for 
the good luck pieces hidden in the fragrant 
fruitiness of the plum pudding. 

There is magic in the very thought of 
Christmas cooking, especially when each 
one has a share in it, even to the tiniest 
child. The children (Continued on page 220) 
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As Some of Our Stze Folk Cook 


Every recipe tested by 


PERA stars and stage folk 

have a culinary skill and 

a leaning toward domes- 
ticity which one who sees them 
always behind the foot-lights 
never suspects. Peculiarly keen 
is their sense of seasoning, and it 
is in this respect more than in any 
other that the culinary achieve- 
ments of our opera folk attain 
first rank. With the advent of 
Christmas-and New Year’s, en- 
tertaining is at its height, and 
every housewife will gladly wel- 
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come these favorite recipes of a few of 


our favorite stars. 


Frances White’s Clam Bisque 


Chop fine one quart of clams and put 

into a soup kettle with a quart of chicken 
or veal stock. Add one bay leaf, a sprig of 
parsley, a sprig of thyme, a blade of mace, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Simmer for one 
hour. Chop one onion fine and sauté 
slowly in three tablespoonfuls of butter 
- until tender, but not brown. When tender, 
press as much butter as possible from the 
onion and add the onion to the soup pot. 
- Add two tablespoonfuls of flour to the re- 
maining butter and stir until smooth and 
bubbling, then add to the soup. Simmer 
all for ten minutes. Remove the herbs and 
rub the clams and soup through a purée 
sieve. Then return the soup to the kettle. 
Heat to the boiling-point and add one pint 
of cream. Beat the yolks of four eggs and 
add one pint of cream to this. Add this to 
the soup and stir until thoroughly heated, 

ut do not allow to boil after the eggs are 
added. Serve the bisque with round 
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Chicken 4 la King suggests a de- 
lightful way of serving the left-over 
Christmas chicken for luncheon 


toasted crackers or thin sippets of toast. 
Mussel bisque may be made in the same 
way, substituting mussels for clams. 
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Ruth St. Denis’ Chocolate Macaroons 

Grind two-thirds cupful of almonds fine 
and grate three squares of chocolate. Beat 
the whites of three eggs until stiff. -Then 
fold into them the grated chocolate, ground 
almonds, one-half cupful of sugar, and 
three tablespoonfuls of rice flour.’ Shape 
lightly into small balls and place on 
greased baking sheets a little distance apart. 
Bake at 320° F. for twenty minutes. 
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Lenore Ulric’s Corn-meal Muffins 
Cream together one-half cup- 

ful of butter and one-half cupful 

of sugar. Then add two eggs 
well-beaten. Sift together one 

and one-half cupfuls each of 
bread flour and corn-meal, one 

and one-half teaspoonfuls of bak- 

| ing powder, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add the dry 
ingredients to the first mixture 


oe alternately with one cupful of 
milk. Beat all together well. 
Then pour into hot greased 


muffin pans, filling ne three-fourths full, 
and bake at 400° for twenty-five 


minutes. ; 


Alice Delysia’s Poulet en Montmartre 

Lard a broiling chicken with strips of 
fat pork and sprinkle with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt.. Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and add to it one tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, two cloves of garlic 
chopped. fine, one minced shallot, two 
cloves, one bay leaf, one-sixteenth tea- 
spoonful of thyme, a laurel leaf, a speck of 
sweet basil, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Sauté 
the broiler in this until about half cooked. 
Then add two slices of bacon cut into four 
pieces each, half a lemon cut in slices, and 
over all pour one-half cupful each of ginger 
ale and white grape juice. Simmer until 
the chicken is tender. Place the chicken 
on a hot dish. Strain the sauce and place 
it over the fire, Make a paste of one table- 
spoonful of flour and one-fourth cupful of 
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Stir the paste into the 
sauce and cook until slightly 
thickened, stirring constantly. Pour 
the sauce around the chicken. 
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Viola Tree’s Ariel Fingers 

Beat six egg-whites until stiff 
and almost dry. Then add two- 
thirds cupful of sugar gradually 
while beating constantly. Beat the 
six egg-yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored and then fold into the 
meringue mixture. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla and one-half 
teaspoonful of orange extract, then 
fold in two-thirds cupful of pastry 


water. 
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flour and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt 
which have been sifted together. Force 
the batter through a pastry bag in finger 
shapes on a greased baking sheet. Sprinkle 
the surface of the fingers lightly with sugar, 
and bake at 400° F. from six to eight 


minutes. 
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Madge Titheradge’s Cucumbers A la Créme 

Wash and peel three medium-sized cu- 
cumbers, cut them in halves lengthwise, 
gently scrape out all the seeds and spongy 
parts, and slice them. Then melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a {rying-pan, 
add the cucumbers, and sauté for five 
minutes, tossing the slices all the time. 
Then melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a sn all saucepan and add three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour gradually, stirring constantly. 
When smooth and bubbling slightly, add 
gradually one cupful of thin cream and 
three-fourths cupful of milk while stirring. 
Add one and. one-fourth teaspoonfuls of 


salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful .of pepper and 
heat thoroughly. Then 


add the cucumbers and a 
dash of mace and again 
heat thoroughly. Serve 
ina hot vegetable dish. 
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Gilda Varesi’s Canapé al 
Lugano 

For Canapé al Lugano 
chop one shallot fine and 
sauté it in three table- | 
spoonfuls of butter until it 
is tender, but not too 
brown. Then add four 
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taste. 


Heaped oncrisp 
slices of toast, 
sprinkled with 
cheese, and just deli- 
cately brown, this 
dish will please all 


tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring constantly. 
When smooth and bubbling, add one- 
half cupful of thin cream, one-half cup- 
ful of milk, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and a few grains of pepper. Stir 
until smooth and thoroughly — blended, 
then add one pound of fresh crab-meat. 
Meanwhile, cut as many slices of bread as 
there are guests, and trim off the crusts. 
Toast them on one side only. Make a paste 
of one-half cupful of grated parmesan 
cheese, four tablespoonfuls of butter and 
salt, and pepper, and paprika to taste. 
Heap the toasted sides of the canapés with 
the crab-meat mixture, then put an eighth 
of an inch layer of the paste on top. Place 
on a greased dish and bake in a 450° F. 
oven until just delicately brown. 
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Holly, Christmas roses, and colorful 
candles—and ‘‘There’s a feel in the 
Christmas air’’ 





DESIGNED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 





Canap2 al Lugano will tempt the most discriminating 
Fresh or canned crab-meat may be used 


Mary Nash’s Oysters 4 la Newburgh 

Order three dozen opened’ oysters in 
liquor. Put the oysters and liquor—about 
one and one-half cupfuls—in a saucepan. 
Add one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt 
and one-half cupful of water and simmer 
gently for five minutes. Place in the top 
of a double-boiler, add a speck of cayenne 
and one tablespoonful of orange juice, and 
cook five minutes. Then add one-half cup- 
ful of cream, one-fourth cupful of milk, and 
cook five minutes longer. Meanwhile beat 
two egg-yolks with one tablespoonful of 
cream and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Add to the oyster mixture, stirring 
constantly. Heat thoroughly and serve on 
buttered toast. 





Doris Keane’s Chicken a la King 


For Chicken a la King, boil a chicken or 
fowl of about four pounds weight until 
tender. Allow it to cool thoroughly in its 
own liquor, reserving two cupfuls of the 
same. Remove all the meat and cut it into 
thick strips. There should be about three 
cupfuls. Next melt one-half cupful of but- 
ter in a saucepan and add one-fourth cup- 
ful of flour gradually, stirring constantly. 
When beginning to bubble, add gradually 
the two cupfuls of the reserved chicken 
stock, one-half teaspoonful of finely 
chopped onion, and stir while cooking over 
a very slow flame until 
smooth and_ thickened. 
Then add one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Next 
add the drained liquor 
from a fourteen-ounce can 
of mushrooms and blend 
thoroughly. Divide the 
sauce in half, and to one- 
half of it add the chicken. 
To the other half add one- 
half cupful of cream, one 
canned pimiento cut in 
small thin strips, one large 
green pepper seeded an 
(Continued on page 1 
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Contributed by Our 
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Department of Cookery 


Pecan Cake 
1 Ib. seeded raisins 1 cupful sugar 
1 Ib. shelled pecans 4 cupful butter 
% cupful candied or- % cupful molasses 
ange peel, cut fine % teaspoonful baking 
1 teaspoonful nutmeg powder 
2 cupfuls pastry flour % cupful grape juice 
3 eggs 

Cream the butter and add the sugar 
gradually. Beat the egg-yolks and add to 
_the creamed butter and sugar. Then add 
the molasses. Sift the flour, baking pow- 
der, and nutmeg together and add to the 
mixture alternately with the grape juice. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten egg-whites. Chop 
slightly the nuts, raisins, and orange peel. 
Flour with four tablespoonfuls of flour and 
stir them into the mixture, but do not beat. 
Pour into a tube pan which has been lined 
with paper and greased. Bake for three 
hours at 275° F. This makes about a four- 
pound cake. If desired, the recipe may be 
doubled, in which case add one hour to the 
time of baking. 

Mrs. J. C. Newell, 310 Park Ave., Wilson, No. Carolina 

Strawberry Jam Cake 


1% cupfuls sifted brown % cupful butter 
% cupful buttermilk 


Pd 


sugar 
% cupful strawberry 2 cupfuls pastry flour 
jam : 1% cupful raisins 
3 eggs % teaspoonful baking 
1 cupful pecans powder 
1 teaspoonful soda 4%, teaspoonful cloves 


Yy teaspoonful cinnamon %4 teaspoonful nutmeg 
Cream the butter and sugar, then add 
the jam and well-beaten eggs. Sift the dry 
ingredients together and add alternately 
with the milk. Then add the raisins and 
nuts which have been floured with two 
tablespoonfuls of the flour. Bake in two 
layers at 375° F. for thirty minutes. Ice 
with a brown sugar boiled icing. 
Mrs. Fred M. Curtis, Jr., Maple St., Somerset, Ky. 
Golden Sponge Cake 


2 teaspoonfuls 
powder 


7 egg-yolks baking 
1 cupful pastry flour 
¥% cupful boiling water %4 teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful sugar ¥% teaspoonful vanilla 


Beat the egg-yolks with a Dover egg- 
beater until very light. Add the sugar a 









eaders 


little at a time with the same beater. Then 
use a wire beater and add alternately with 
the boiling water the pastry flour, which 
has been sifted three times with the other 
dry ingredients. Then add the vanilla. 
Pour into a greased and floured tube pan 


and bake at 320° F. for fifty minutes. 
Mrs. Charles P. Dudley, 25 Green Ave., Madison, N. J. 


Whipped Cream Cake 


1 cupful sweet cream 2 cupfuls confectioners’ 
3 egg-whites sugar 
34 teaspoonful salt 6 tablespoonfuls 
3 teaspoonfuls baking ped cream 
powder 1% teaspoonfuls 
1% cupfuls sugar illa 
2 cupfuls pastry flour % to 1 teaspoonful milk 
% cupful water 1% squares chocolate 
Whip the cupful of cream until stiff; 
beat the egg-whites stiff and mix them to- 
gether lightly. Add the water and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Then add a little 
at a time the dry ingredients which have 
been sifted together twice, using one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Bake in two layers at 
375° F. for thirty minutes. Invert on cool- 
ers, and when cool ice with the following 
icing: Add the one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt to the six tablespoonfuls of whipped 
cream. If desired, four tablespoonfuls of 
butter may be used instead of the whipped 
cream; in which case omit the one-fourth 


whip- 


van- 


The cake cubes spelling “Christmas,” 
and the other holiday cakes on this page, 
were designed by Marie L. Norfleet 





Santa Claus’ book is two layers of sponge 
cake iced in white, with the names of the 
family and guests written in chocolate 


The Yule logs are sponge-cake filled 
and rolled like jelly roll, with chocolate 
icing bark and touches of white for snow 





teaspoonful of salt and cream the butter 
well. Add the confectioner’s sugar a little 
at a time, mixing in well. Add the milk a 
drop at a time, until the icing is the desired 
consistency. Flavor with one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Put the cakes to- 
gether with this icing and spread on top. 
When slightly hardened, cover with the 
chocolate which has been melted over hot 


water. Put in a cool place to harden. 
Mrs. S. S. Foster, Hamburg, Iowa. R. F. D.2 


Maple Nut Cake 

Y% cupful butter ¥% cupful sugar 
1 cupful maple sirup 2 eggs 
2% cupfuls pastry flour 2% teaspoonfuls baking 
Y% teaspoonful  cinna- powder 

mon Y% teaspoonful nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful salt 

Cream the butter, add the sugar gradu- 
ally, the egg-yolks well beaten, and the 
maple sirup. Add the dry ingredients 
which have been sifted together twice. 
Beat thoroughly and then fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg-whites. Pour into a well- 
greased and floured tube pan and bake at 
350° F. for forty-five minutes. Cover the 
cake with a maple icing and put halves of 
walnuts or pecans over the top and around 
the sides. Mrs. J. M. Fitzgerald, 1009 S. Bway, 
Tyler, Texas (Continued on page 171) 
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Dainty (-ANDIES 


By 
Henrietta 


Jessup 


HRISTMAS festivities would be in- 
C complete without a generous supply 

of home-made candies. The making 
of dainty candies and bonbons is a delight- 
ful pastime, and it is surprising how many 
delicious and wholesome sweets can be made 
at home, and how simple and fascinating 
is the process. A box of dainty home- 
made candies is a gift which will give 
enjoyment to any one at Christmas. 

Glacé Dates—Remove the stones from 
one pound of dates by making a small in- 
cision in each one with a sharp knife. Stuff 
each date with a half walnut; about one 
and one-fourth cupfuls of walnut halves 
will be needed. Put two cupfuls of sugar 
and one-fifth teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
in a saucepan and cook until the sugar is 
entirely melted, stirring to keep it from 
burning. Dip each date in the sirup and 
place on a well-greased pan to harden. 

Maple Squares—Cook one cupful each of 
maple sirup and granulated sugar to 254° F., 
or until it forms a hard ball when tested in 
cold water. Remove from the fire and 
pour slowly over the stiffly-beaten whites 
of two eggs, beating constantly. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla and one-half 
cupful of chopped walnuts. Beat until 
thick and creamy; pour into a buttered 
pan and cut in squares. 

Stuffed Prunes—Wash some prunes thor- 
oughly, cover with cold water, and soak 
overnight or for several hours. Bring to 
the boiling-point; remove from the fire 
and drain. Remove the pits and allow the 
prunes to stand until quite dry. Fill each 
prune with orange marmalade or a piece 
of fondant. Roll the prunes in granulated 
sugar. They may be dipped in melted 
chocolate if desired. 

Honey Creams—Put one cupful of sugar, 
one-half cupful of boiling water, and two 
tablespoonfuls of honey in a saucepan. 
When the sugar is dissolved, add one-half 
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A Christmas tree gaily attired in 
tinsel, colored balls, and bells gives 
a festive air to any dinner table 


tablespoonful of butter. Cook slowly to 
238° F. or until it forms a soft ball when 
tried in cold water. Pour the sirup slowly 
over the well-beaten white of one egg, 
beating constantly. Add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Beat until thick and creamy. 
Drop from a spoon on buttered or wax 
paper. Place a half walnut on each piece. 

Velvet Fondant —Chop fine one cupful of 
Maraschino cherries, drain, and dry in a 
warm place. Put two cupfuls of sugar, 
three-fourths cupful of cream, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of cream of tartar in a 
saucepan and cook to 238° F., or until it 
forms a soft ball when tried in cold water. 
Allow to cool, then beat until creamy. 
Add one-half cupful of chopped walnuts, 
the dried Maraschino cherries, and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat until stiff, 
then knead well. Make into a long roll, 
cut in pieces, and place, on wax paper to dry. 


Boxes and baskets filled with dainty 
home-made candies and festively 
tied will make delightful gifts 


| for GC hristmas Time 
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Tested by the 
Department 


of Cookery 


Maple Balls—Cook one cupful of maple 
sirup and one-half cupful of water to 
254° F., or until it forms a firm ball when 
tested in cold water. Remove from the 
fire and pour very gradually over the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff, beating 
constantly. Then stir in one cupful of 
sifted confectioner’s sugar. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on shredded coconut, roll into balls, 
and place on wax paper to harden. 

A Delicious Paste—Soak three table- 
spoonfuls of gelatin in one-half cupful of 
grape juice and one-fourth cupful of lemon 
Juice. Put two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
and three-fourths cupful of water in a 
saucepan and bring to the boiling-point. 
Add the soaked gelatin and boil fifteen 
minutes over a gentle heat. Strain into a 
shallow pan that has been dipped in cold 
water. Let stand until firm, then remove 


to a platter or board and cut into cubes. 


Roll in confectioner’s sugar. 

Pineapple Squares —Chop two cupfuls of 
canned pineapple and dry in a warm place. 
Cook two cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful 
of cream, and one-half cupful of milk to 
238° F., or until it forms a soft ball when 
tried in cold water. Remove from the fire 
and allow to cool. Add one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and the dried pineapple, and 
beat until it thickens. Knead, then shape 
into a buttered tin and cut in squares. 

Honey Fudge—Put two cupfuls of sugar, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one-third cupful of honey, and one-third 
cupful of water into a saucepan. Bring 
slowly to the boiling-point and cook to 
260° F., or until it forms a hard ball when 
tested in cold water. Beat two egg- 
whites until stiff and pour the bciling sirup 
into them very slowly, beating constantly. 


Thenadd one teaspoonful of vanilla andone- . 


half cupful of shredded coconut. Beat until 
thick and creamy, pour into a buttered pan, 
and cut into squares. (Coniinued on page 227) 
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As the first step in trussing a 
turkey or chicken, draw the 
. thighs close to the body and 
secure them with a skewer 








VERY housewife hopes to 
make her Christmas turkey or 
chicken the piéce de résistance 

sof her holiday feast. And though 

perfect roasting is essential, yet 
every care should be used in stuffing 

‘and trussing the bird to assure a 

finished dish that will be not only a 

‘delight to behold, but a simple task 

for the carver as well. 

With the turkey or chicken thor- 

‘oughly cleaned, singed, and all pin 

feathers removed, the bird is ready 

for stuffing. Rub salt and pepper on 
ithe inside of the cavity. Then, with 
the desired stuffing prepared, stuff 
the cavity of the bird, using a spoon, 
vuntil, the bedy is plump. Likewise 

‘fill the space from which the crop 

was removed, inserting the stuffing 

through the slit in the neck. Thread 

a large darning needle with strong 

owhite thread or fine twine and sew 

Fup the slit in. the neck as well as the 

one in the body, so that the stuffing 

will not fall out. If a cracker 
stuffing is used, do not stuff the 
cavity too full, as allowance must be 
made for the swelling of the crackers 
/—otherwise the skin is apt to burst. 
Next proceed with the trussing of 
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Place the wings close to the 
body and insert a skewer to 
hold them firmly in position- 





~ Next, remove the neck, skewer 2 
the’ skin back on the body, 
and turn the bird on its breast 


Cross the string attached to 
the tail and draw each end 
around the lower skewers 





Again cross the string, draw it 
- around each end of the upper 
skewer, and secure with a knot 












































Next cross the drumsticks, 
and with a string about two 
feet long tie them down to 
the tail, as illustrated above 


How to TRUSS a Chicken 


Its Methods 


the bird as follows: draw the thighs 
of the bird close to the body as 
illustrated in the top left-hand 
picture, and then secure them by a 
skewer pushed through the middle 
joint and body of the bird. Then 
cross the drumsticks as shown in the 
upper right-hand picture and with a 
string about two feet long tie the 
drumsticks down to the tail as illus- 
trated. Next, place the wings close 
to the body as shown in illustration 
number three, and insert a skewer 
through the wings and body to hold 
them in position. The wing tips 
should be removed before the wings 
are secured. With this step com- 
pleted, remove the neck at the base - 
and skewer the skin back in position 
on the body as illustrated in picture 
number four. Then turn the bird 
over on its breast. Cross the string 
attached to the tail, drawing each 
end around the lower skewer as 
shown in illustration number five. 
Again cross the string and draw it 
around each end of the upper skewer 
which holds the wings in place, as 
shown in illustration number six. 
Holding the string taut, secure it 
with a knot and cut off the ends. 
























As soon as the pink-faced old gentleman saw Ethel he Tose and bowed. But when 
Dot came in he nearly sat down again in a hurry. ‘“‘God bless my soul!” he murmured 


CHAPTER XXIII 


N LONDON they all went to the 

Hotel Balfour, which was the cruise 

hotel; and after an interview with 

the booking clerk, Ethel’s single room 
was changed to a double one at an extra 
charge of five shillings a day, it being 
also understood that while Ethel’s meals 
were to be charged to the cruise manage- 
ment for the next three days, Dot was 
to pay for her own. 

“That won’t amount to much,” said 
Ethel when they had reached their room 
with their baggage. They were freshening 
themselves after their journey and feeling 
like two nice, honest young travelers, “I 
can have breakfast and lunch in the room 


here, and there’s always enough for two. 
And a few extra dinners won’t cost much, 
I’m sure, no matter where we have them.” 























The DBEAUT Ya 


They had decided 
at first to say nothing 
about their 
father’s papers, 

at least until 
they had tried 

to find the office 

of Allyn’ & Pat- 
VETS OU a bute om 
further reflection 
Dot thought she 
would like. Bob to 
know. 
“You see; Ethel,” 

~ she said, “the way it 
is now, after our 
trouble on the boat 
and everything, it 
makes me look like 


an adventuress—sort of cheap, if you 
know what I mean. But if we let Bob see 
who Dad’s grandfather was, he’ll know for 
himself that we’re not as cheap as Mrs. 
Guilford and some of the others would like 
to make out we are.” ao 

This struck a deep note in Ethel—pride 
not being the weakest of feminine attri- 
butes—and when they met Bob in the 
lobby the following afternoon, they led 
him into a sitting-room overlooking the 
Thames; and after Dot had sworn him to 
secrecy in a quiet corner, they showed him 
the envelope; and Dot leaned over him, 
proud as Punch, while he read the papers 
inside. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!’ he said when 
he had _ finished, speaking without much 
enthusiasm, if the truth must be told. 

“But don’t you think it’s wonderful?” 
Dot anxiously asked. 


Prize 


“Wonderful? Sure. But if you don’t 
look out, they’ll be changing you into an 
English girl, first thing you know, and 
keeping you over here. Then where would 
I come in?” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” said Dot 
comfortably. 
always have been, and always will be. But 
just the same, if that five hundred pounds 
is still there, it would come in awfully 
handy. Ethel and I are going out now to 


“Tm an American girl, 


see if we can find Allyn & Patterson’s — 


office. 
any longer—this letter was written over 
twenty years ago—but if you’d like to 
come and help us find it—”_ 


Bob was for taking a taxi, but the girls 


had read of London busses so often that 


Of course, it probably isn’t there 


they wanted to try one. So when the car-— 


Chancery Lane branched off 
the Strand not more than 
half a mile from the hotel, 


ing up the back staircase of 
a gaily-postered bus—three 
young discoverers mounting 
to the top deck of a modern 
Santa Maria, sailing forth 


hundred pounds. s 
They hadn’t sailed far 
when they came to an old 


the Strand like an island, and 


the inscription on it. — 

“I wonder what that is,” 
said Ethel. rs 

“Begging your pardon,” 
said a stolid old beef-eater 
across the aisle, “but that’s 
St. Clement Danes, where 
Dr. Johnson used to worship 
—im as Boswell mentions.” 

“Thank you,” said Ethel. 

They hadn’t sailed much further when 
they heard a clock striking eleven. ; 

“Old Bow Bells,” said the beef-eater. 
“If a Londoner’s born where he can ’ear 
the bells, it makes a cockney of him . . . 
Or ’er, of course, as the case may be,” he 
thoughtfully added. - 

“Thank you,” said Ethel again. 

“Fleet Street,” said the beef-eater, 
warming to his task, “the Courts of Jus- 
tice the Temple . *Olburn. 
Viaduct ahead . . .” 

They got off then, teasing Ethel about 


her affair with the obliging old johnny, and — 


walked up Chancery Lane until they came 
to a number of venerable buildings which 
looked as though they had been there since 
the year One. 

“Doesn’t look as though they 
much around here,” said Bob. 
number do you want?” 


move 
COUNTh. 


riage starter told them that — 


they were presently all climb- © 


on unknown seas to find five | 


stone church sticking up in 


a party of sight-seers reading 
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There was only one prize in the beginning, but 
in the last chapter there are prizes for every- 


body—even Aunt Phoebe. 


happy endings, you will surely have to hand it to 


George 


“Twenty-one,” said Ethel, looking at 
the letter, and feeling as though she were 
playing, that juvenile game generally 
known as Hot and Cold. 

She felt warm, for instance, when they 
found Number 21, and wasn’t far from 
burning when among the other brass 
plates on the side of the doorway, they dis- 
covered. one bearing the legend, ‘“‘Allyn & 
Patterson. One Flight Up.” 

At the head of the stairs they entered 


-an outer office which was barricaded by a- 


high partition pierced with a port-hole— 
through which an elderly clerk could be 
seen, picking out a letter on the typewriter 
with deliberate care. 

“Mr. Allyn in?” asked Bob. 

“Mr. Allyn, sir, has been dead these 
fifteen years.” 

“Mr. Patterson in, then?” 

“Which Mr. Patterson do you wish, sir?” 

“Probably the old one,” said Bob with 
a-tcuch of impatient humor, “the one, at 

_least, who would. know about this letter.” 
_ He stepped aside, and 

,_Ethel stooped her head 
through the port-hole 
-and showed him the 

. letter. The clerk started 
to read it with the same 

_ deliberate care that had 

7 marked his typewriting, 

.but he hadn’t- read far 

when his eyes became . 
slightly prominent, and 
it might be said that he 
finished his reading at 
a gallop. 

“Tf you will excuse 
mea moment, madam,” 
he said, “Mr. Godfrey 
Patterson has charge of 

eeuas.2, 

He disappeared, but 
was back again in no 
time. ‘If you will come 
this way, please—”’ 

He led them into a 
distant room, one of 
those mellow old rooms 
which seem to grow 
more comfortable with 
age. It was evidently 
dedicated to the law— 
the books on the shelves 
indicated that—but on 
the hearth a cheerful fire was burning, a 
ship model decorated the mantel, paintings 
graced the walls, relieved by framed photo- 

_graphs and letters, and in a corner was a 
- cupboard whose glass doors were lined with 
S silk—a knowing-looking cupboard with 
“a rubicund glow, as though it knew full 
well what was hidden inside. You might 
think from this description that the room 
as empty, but it wasn’t. In the middle of 
floor was a desk; and sitting at this 


Weston 


desk with his back to the 
fire was a pink-faced old 
gentleman with white side- 
whiskers and eyes that 
twinkled brightly through 
his glasses. As soon as he 
saw Ethel he arose and 
bowed, but when Dot came 
in immediately behind 
Ethel, he nearly sat down 
again-in a hurry, and 
steadied ~ himself with his 
hand on the desk while the 
cupboard glowed in the 
corner. 

““God bless my soul!’ he 
murmured, and looked re- 
lieved at seeing the clerk 
find chairs for both the 
girls, show another to 
Robert, and then discreetly 
retire to his station in the 
outer office, possibly won- 
dering what other wonders 


would presently come walking one flight up 
and lean their heads through the port-hole. 

In the inner office Mr. Patterson had 
seated himself again, and Ethel was telling 
him how she had found the letter from 
Denham Castle. 

“God bless my soul!’ repeated Mr. Pat- 
terson. “Were there any other letters in 
the envelope?”’ 

“Only these two papers,” she told him. 

He read them with scrupulous care, as 


Ln the matter of 





























Ethel watched him with eyes that seemed to be gazing on unseen splendors, and 
Dot looked gleefully at Bob, who stared back morosely with no trace of humor 


though every letter, every punctuation 
mark, had a meaning that mustn’t be over- 
looked; and then he went to a safe which 
had been let into the wall, brought forth a 
tin box, and opened it, took out a folded 
paper and a photograph, and compared 
them with the certificate and picture which 
Ethel had handed to him. 

“Just why is it that you came to me?” 
he asked, looking up at last. 

““Well—we—we wondered: if the five 

81 
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hundred pounds had ever been used; and if 
not, we thought perhaps—” 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Mr. Patterson, 
‘“‘T have always said so! It’s the little things 
that count! There we have been scouring 
the whole world for Penningtons—for one 


of the strongest reasons imaginable. And 
here you walk straight in like this—on the 
chayce of a few odd pounds in a letter 


written nearly a quarter of a century ago!”’ 
He got up and started for the cupboard, 
but apparently thought better of it and 
stood with his back to the fire instead. 
“In a manner of speaking,” he. said, 
“we were sure that your father had gone 
to the States. And for the last eighteen 
months we have been following up every 
Pennington that we could find there—a 
labor of Hercules, but unfortunately not 


so successful. Now, to show you. Where 
do you live in the States? Milford. 
Then let us see what we drew from 


Milford—if, indeed, we drew anything at 
all.” 

Again he went to the safe and came back 
with a thick sheaf of memoranda. 

“These are only the M’s, mind you,” 
he said. ‘Madison, Moorestown, Milford: 
here we have it. ‘Hugh Penning- 
ton, widower, about 50, living with 
sister-in-law, Phoebe Jewell, and 
two daughters, Dorothy and Ethel, 
twins Mmm Unable 
to see him, owing to illness. After 
considerable pressing, sister-in-law 
informed me that Pennington had 
been married in New York, June 
28, 1890, and she had been brides- 
maid. This removes him from pos- 
sibilities, but am not altogether 
satisfied with sister-in-law’s an- 
swers Will look up reported 
marriage in New York later and 
possibly return for further inves- 
tigation , 

“You see?” he said, laying the 
memorandum aside. “Thrown ab- 
solutely off the track—or at least 
enough so that this is the last re- 
port from Milford received from 
the Inquiry Agency which is con- 
ducting the investigation. Your 
father married your mother in 
Boulogne—we had that much—an 
undeniably legal marriage which 
can never be upset. A year later, 
you two young ladies were born of 
that marriage in Chatham. That 
apparently can now be established 
as undeniably as the other circum- 
stances. Of course, there are the 
sister-in-law’s discrepancies to. be 
straightened out. Were there any 
other children besides you two?” 

“No,” said Ethel. ‘Mother died 
when we were born.” 

“Then there we have it. A per- 
fect case. And all through this old 
letter, affectionately written by a 
loving grandfather who little knew 
what a tremendous service he was 
unconsciously performing for two 
young ladies then unborn!” 

“But what’s it all about?” asked 
Bob, who was nevertheless begin- 
ning to get some faint drift of it. 
“You mean they are going to get 
the five hundred pounds?” 

“Five hundred pounds?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Patterson. ‘Say fifty 
thousand pounds, and you haven’t 
begun to speak of it! Why, God 





Made bolder by what he saw in Ethel’ 
lifted her hand and kissed it. They forgo 


The Beauty Prize 


bless my soul, sir! substantiate these 
papers, prove these claims, and these two 
girls are the heirs of the Earldom of Den- 
ham—its title unsettled for the last eighteen 
months because the war took more than a 
dozen lives out of the succession, and un- 
expectedly set us searching for Hubert 
Pennington who married Phyllis Fuller 
twenty-one years ago in Boulogne and dis- 


appeared at once for parts unknown. The 


Earldom of Denham, sir! One of the most 
picturesque places in the kingdom! Five 
thousand acres, a castle, a ruined abbey, 
a village of old-fashioned, half-timbered 
houses, a mansion on Grosvenor Square, 
and half a dozen titles in the Peerage. Wait; 
Tl show you that . . .” 

He turned to his shelves, Ethel watching 
him with eyes that seemed to be gazing on 
unseen splendors, and Dot turning glee- 
fully to Bob, who was beginning to bite his 
finger-nails and finding something bitter 
on them. Their chairs were close together. 
Dot reached over and slipped her hand 
in his. 

“TI told you they’d get you,”’ he morosely 
whispered. “I had a hunch.” 

“I told you they wouldn’t,” she quickly 





A street lamp lighted the car for a fleeting instant. 


s eyes, Eric 
t the theater 


whispered back. “Don’t you worry!” 

Meanwhile Mr. Patterson was turning 
with a copy of the Peerage. ‘This brings 
us,” he said, “to a very important point, 
and that is, which is the oldest of you young 
ladies? What I mean is,” he added, cough- 
ing a little behind his book, “which of you. 
chanced to be born the first? Do either of 
you happen to know? Or is it one of those 
vexed questions which can be satisfac- 
torily determined only by legal proceed- 
ings?” ' : 

“Does it make any difference?” asked 
Ethel. 

“My dear young lady! A great deal of 
difference! ‘The oldest child, for instance, 
succeeds to the titles and estates; and while 
there is a great deal of personal property to 
which the question of priority of birth will 
not apply—a good many thousands of 
pounds that may be divided equally—there 
are, under the English’ law, several ex- 
tremely important matters which abso- 
lutely must depend upon the proper answer 
to this question.” 

Dot looked at Bob, and if her heart beat 
a little faster, her voice was steady enough 
as she turned back to Mr. Patterson. 

“Ethel’s the oldest,” she said. 
“I’ve often heard Dad say that she 
was born two or three hours before 
me 

“Oh, Dot!” “protested Ethel, to 
whom this was news indeed. “Are 
you sure?” 

“Positive .?. . I used to won- 
der why he told me,” she added in 
a fainter voice, as though hoping 
the recording; angel wouldn’t hear 

_ her, “but I begin to see now.” 

‘Are you ready to sign a state- 
ment to that effect, renouncing any 
rights that you may have in the 
matter?” 

“Any time,” said Dot, her voice © 
grown firm again. 

They looked at the titles then, 
and talking of one thing and an- 
other, the conversation returned by 
easy stages to that most interesting 
subject, money, and particularly 
to the five hundred pounds men- 
tioned in the letter which had 
brought the Misses Pennington one 
flight up to Allyn & Patterson’s 


office. 
“As it happens,” said Mr. Pat- 
terson, “this fund was never 


touched. And although, of course, 
the legal case is far from being 
complete, I myself am sufficiently 
satisfied with it to advance you— 
on my personal responsibility, 
mind you—any reasonable sums 
that you may care to have. In 
doing this I—er—am taking it for 
granted that when the estate is 
finally settled, you will wish my 
firm to look after it—as hereto- 
fore?” : 

His question was to Ethel, and 
she answered it with a smiling 
inclination of her head, having 
taken a liking to the pink-faced 
Mr. Patterson with his white side- 
whiskers ever since he had first 
risen and bowed to her when she 
had entered the room. “So far as 
I’m concerned, I’d like you to look 
after it,” she said. + ae 

This suited Dot, too, especially 
when Mr. Patterson benignly dr 










mde ios): 


They hadn’t gone far when they heard a 
“Qld Bow Bells,’ said a 
stolid gentleman across the aisle. 
Lendoner’s born where he can ’ear the 
bells, it makes a cockney of ’im . 


clock striking. 


"er, of course, as 


a 


a check-book from a drawer and dipped his 
pen in the ink. 

“How much?” he asked. 

_ Ethel hesitated, but Dot didn’t. She 
had been thinking it over since the con- 
versation had returned to the subject of 
money, and her response to the question 
was as prompt as the answering play of a 
sword. 

“Can we have a thousand dollars each?” 
she asked. 

Ethel gasped to herself, but Mr. Patter- 
son didn’t. 

“Say two hundred pounds each,” he 
said, already busy with the check. patel 
make it out for four hundred and send my 
clerk to cash it for you.” : ; 

On their way down the stairs ten min- 
utes later, they nearly ran into Mr. Smith, 
who was hurrying up the steps. At sight 
of the girls he paused for a moment as 
though to speak; but apparently thinking 
better of this, he went up the rest of the 
stairs as though his life depended on it. 

“Everybody seems to be running 1n Lon- 
don,” said Dot, feeling a sudden qualm for 
her two hundred pounds. “‘Let’s run, too!” 

They reached the Strand nearly out of 
breath,. and neither objected when Bob 
stepped to the curb to look for a taxi. _ 

“Vou recognized that man on the stairs, 
didn’t you?” asked Ethel, still breathing 
ast, but whispering as well as she could. 


the case may be’’ 










Shea: 


Or 


“Vou bet I did!” said Dot. ‘“Phat’s why 
T ran!” 

The thought of Mr. Smith reminded 
Ethel of something else. 

“T wonder why Aunt Phoebe told those 
stories about mother being married in New 
York and all that,” she said. 

“T don’t know,” said Dot, not trying to 
hide her relief when an empty taxi swung 
in toward the curb, “but I always told you 
she didn’t like us. She’ll do us yet, if 
there’s any way she can.” 


XXIV 
EANWHILE, in Paris, the other 


cruisers were proceeding more ac- 
cording to schedule, visiting ‘the Louvre, 
Versailles, the Bois de Boulogne, the Eiffel 
Tower, the Opera House, the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, Notre Dame Cathedral, and other 
world-famous centers of interest too num- 
erous to mention.” Mrs. Guilford and her 
two daughters, however, were doing the 
French capital in a rarer atmosphere, being 


‘under the wings of Lady Glenmuir, who 


knew nearly every one worth knowing, 
nearly every place worth seeing, and had 
decided that a few weeks in Paris under 
proper auspices would probably be the best 
thing possible for Eric and lead him to for- 
get those foolish things which no young 
man, intent upon rising in the world, 


should ever attempt to ~ remember. 

And indeed circumstances might be said 
to have conspired to help Lady Glenmuir 
in her plans. For one thing, unknown to 
her, Eric telegraphed every morning to the 
University Club in London, “Have you any 
letters or messages for me?” and-.every 
afternoon the same answer was found wait- 
ing in his letter-box at the hotel, ““None.” 
Then again the younger Miss Guilford, 
quiet, consoling, and not too hard to look 
upon in her new French dresses, was al- 
ways ready, as one might say, at his elbow, 
and altogether at his. disposal if he wanted 
some nice girl to see the Follies with him, 
or the Grand Guignol, or even take a turn 
or two on the crowded floor of the Penguin. 

One evening, as they started out, the 
two mothers watched them leave the din- 
ing-room, and Mrs. Guilford said, 

“They look well together, Clara.” 

“Ves,” said Lady Glenmuir. thought- 
fully. ‘I’m glad to see that Eric is becom- 
ing more sensible. I shall never know how 
to thank you enough, Sonia, for the part 
you played in helping him out of that dis- 
graceful affair on the ship.” 

Mrs. Guilford hesitated, and then she 
struck while the iron was hot. ‘‘Would you 
like to know a perfectly splendid way in 
which you could thank me?” she asked. 

“Naturally, my dear.” 

“Then do you (Continued on page 162) 
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The Department of Household Engineer- 
ing hopes that you may receive on Christ- 
mas morning the labor-savers you have been 
Look for the star on 
these. Our seal of approval will carry a 
real Christmas message to you, as it appears 


wishing for all year. 


5 


only on those appliances which, through 
long and careful test at Good Houskeeping 
Institute, have been found worthy of it 


HERE is no doubt that many a 
housekeeper this Christmas will be 


the recipient of a brand-new vacuum 
cleaner. Indeed, from the list of labor- 
savers there could be no more thoughtful 
selection. Her cleaner should represent 
years of service but, to be sure, its life will 
depend largely upon the way it is used and 
the care it is given. 

There are two types of soil ordinarily 
found in rugs, carpets, etc., namely, im- 
bedded dirt or grit, and surface litter, lint, 
or crumbs. It is the imbedded dirt which 
is most destructive to a floor covering if 
permitted to remain in it, due to the fact 
that the heels of shoes grind this sharp 
grit into the pile and actually cut it. A 
clean rug or carpet, therefore, will many 
times outlast one which is not kept clean. 
Surface lint and litter aré unsightly but 
can do no particular injury to the rug. 
Crumbs, of course, should be. removed 
immediately, or they will be trampled into 
the rug, making a stain which is beyond 
the power of any vacuum cleaner to re- 
move, 

It is difficult to say just how often you 
should use your cleaner, as individual éon- 
ditions must determine this. Where there is 
a great deal of traffic, as in entrance halls, 
a daily cleaning is not too much. In most 
parts -of the house, however, a thorough 
weekly cleaning and a light cleaning every 
other day should be ample. 

‘- mow need not worry about your cleaner 
4 
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the floor For 


coverings, even if 
they are Oriental 
rugs. We have not 
been able to detect any undue wear in our 
use of cleaners, and we have had no com- 
plaints to this effect from the thousands of 
housekeepers who have used vacuum 
cleaners for many years. As a matter of 
fact, we believe that the cleaner, rather 


injuring 





If the cleaner is designed with 
an adjustable nozzle, it should 
be lowered for cleaning bare floors 


cleaning small 
sometimes easier to use than the cleaner itself 





Tugs an attachment is 


than producing wear, will prevent wear by 
keeping the rug clean, and—as we have 


said before—it is the clean rug which 


wears the longest. 

The use of a vacuum cleaner for floor 
care is not limited to the floor coverings. 
It will remove the fluff and heavy dirt from 


an uncovered floor. It will not polish’the ~ 
floor, however. For this purpose a dust | 
mop will be needed. If the cleaner is de-. 


signed with an adjustable nozzle, the 
height should be properly adjusted to the 
surface to be cleaned. In other words, in 
passing from a long-pile rug to a floor with- 
out a covering or vice versa, the nozzle 
should be adjusted accordingly. 

Vacuum cleaning is by no means limited 


to floor care. Thanks to the attachments, — 
the housekeeper is able to clean her over- 


stuffed furniture and draperies in a far 


easier and more sanitary manner than the. 


former methods and tools afforded. There 
is no better way to clean upholstered: or 
overstuffed furniture than by using the 
small upholstery tool on the vacuum 
cleaner. It may be used with or without 
a brush. The brush should be used with 
discretion, however. It should never be 


applied to satin coverings or other fabric 


coverings which might become roughened 
by the friction of the brush through car 


ee 
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which will prove a great help 


less use. For this purpose use 
the straight air tool. 

Window draperies and_por- 
tiéres may be cleaned while hang- 
ing, but we believe the results will 
be better if they are taken down 
and cleaned on a flat surface. 

To clean a mattress, one of the 
simplest methods is to put the 
cleaner directly on the mattress. 
If the cleaner is rather awkward 
to direct on the bed, the mattress 


can be placed on the floor on some 


paper. The ends of the mattress 


and spring, and other inaccessible 
parts of the bed, will have to be cleaned 


with an attachment. 


While speaking of attachments, we 
would suggest that for cleaning small rugs 
an attachment is often easier to use than 
the cleaner itself. The rug will lie flat on 
the floor and will not have a tendency to 
slide around or roll up in front of the 


cleaner nozzle. 


As you doubtless appreciate, there are 
many different electric cleaners on the 
market, and perhaps you have been be- 
wildered in attempting to make a choice. 
It might help you if you knew that 
there are essentially two general classes 
of cleaners. In the first class are those 


Even if you do not have 
electricity, there are hand- 
operated suction cleaners 


which accomplish cleaning mainly by 
a current of air moved through and 
across a floor covering by a revolving 
fan inside the cleaner, which establishes 
a partial vacuum causing suction. 
These cleaners are usually called vacu- 
um cleaners. In the second class are 
cleaners which do their work mainly by 
the brushing action of a motor-driven 
brush in the cleaner nozzle, the brush 
also producing agitation of the floor 
covering to loosen the dirt. These 
cleaners have a fan which creates a 
suction to raise the floor covering to the 
cleaner nozzle,so that the brush may 
do its work. It also carries the dirt 
into the bag. The many variations of 
these two classes are the ideas of dif- 
ferent manufacturers as to what con- 
stitutes the best mechanical design 
to accomplish the work to be done. 
Some of the so-called 
“vacuum cleaners’? have 
brushes affixed rigidly inside or 
eutside the nozzle, while others 
have revolving brushes inside 
the nozzle, the motion of the 
brush being transmitted from 
the wheels of the cleaner. In 
this type of cleaner the brushes 


MULL 


Place the cleaner directly on. the 
mattress and clean the sides and 
difficult places with the proper tool 


are of secondary importance, the major 
work being done by air movement. 
Institute tests have demonstrated that 
there are cleaners of each of the two 
general types which will clean floor cover- 
ings satisfactorily. This simply shows 
that there is more than one way of accom- 
plishing the task. 

The housekeeper who is not fortunate 
enough to have electric service available 
need not feel herself neglected, for there 
are suction cleaners on the market which 
operate by hand power. The Institute has 
tested several of these and believes that 
they truly belong in the list of labor-savers. 

Cleaners vary somewhat in weight, but 
in our estimation the weight of a cleaner 
is not an important factor unless the 
cleaner has to be carried frequently from 
floor to floor. Then, of course, it becomes 
an advantage to (Continued on page 199) 













There is no better 
method of cleaning 
over-stuffed furni- 
ture than to use 
the upholstery tool 
of your cleaner 






0A Key 
to Opening 
Cans 
Bottles 
and Jars 


LUM pudding, fruity and delicious, 
Px of a can! It represents the amaz- 

ing variety of canned food prepara- 
.tions which manufacturers are offering 
today. A visit to the grocer or the delica- 
tessen shop will reveal the many different 
kinds of cans, jars, and bottles used for 
preserving these foods. 

These containers are not all opened with 
either safety or ease by many purchasers. 
It was with this thought that the Institute 
began to investigate methods of opening 
such packages. As our investigations pro- 
ceeded we found the subject such a broad 
one that we feel this present report is 
merely a beginning of further work on the 
problem. 

Have you experienced any difficulty in 
opening a can of» vegetables or fruit? 
Did such a task ever result in only a partly 
open cover with very jagged edges and cut, 
fingers? The automatic can opener illus- 
trated will solve the problem for you in 
opening all cans having a lip. With this 
opener clamped to the table, the only 
thing necessary is to hold the can in posi- 
tion. The cover comes off smoothly and 
quickly. In using the device it is advisable 
to place a plate under the can to prevent 
any liquid spilling on the floor. If the 
price of this opener seems prohibitive, 


This little device is very useful for 
opening jars with a vacuum seal 
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the next best method appears to be this: 
Remove enough of the label to expose 


the seam down the side of the can. Lay 
the can on its side with the seam uppermost, 
and insert the can opener in front of this 
seam just below the top of the can. Now 
place the can upright, and holding it firmly, 
work the opener away from the seam, cut- 
ting entirely around the can. The whole 
top will then turn back, allowing the con- 
tents to come out in unbroken condition. 
This, in our opinion, is a safer method 
than the common one of inserting the 
opener into the top of the can and working 
around as close to the edge as possible. 
“To open, force fork deep into rubber— 
break out end—pull out rubber.” You 
have probably found these directions on 
the surface of some of the metal vacuum 
caps which seal many glass jars of jelly, 
jam, and other food preparations. It 
is to be hoped that such directions will 
soon disappear, and that this method will 
be forgotten. Such a method may result 
in a mutilated fork and what is infinitely 
more tragic, a mutilated finger! A simple 
and equally safe method of opening the 
vacuum caps is here illustrated. This 
small opener, costing only five cents, is 
carried by many grocers. An ordinary 
can opener with a small anchor-shaped or 


This type of can opener is safe and 
efficient for all cans having a lip 
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Here is an assortment of com- 
monly used jars, cans, and bot- 
tles. Devices of the types shown 
are helpful in opening them 


All photographs appearing on 
Institute pages were arranged ~~ 
by us and taken by Dana B. ~ 
Merrill, New York City. 


hooked bottle-opening device underneath,» 
as shown here with other devices, will 
serve the purpose equally well. Hold the 
jar firmly and raise the cap slightly at 
three or four points. In those vacuum ‘caps. 
where the rubber is not near the edge 
of the cover and the metal “collar” of’ the 
cap is therefore close to the glass, these. 


openers will not work so readily. It will.be 
necessary first to puncture the cap with a, 
Do not use any tool with a ~ 
fine point that will suffer through such use. 2 

Until a comparatively short time ago key - 


pointed tool. 


opening devices on cans have been unsatis- 
factory and rather a nuisance. During the’ 
last year or two, however, we find that. 
can manufacturers have been giving this 
device much thought with the result that 
better methods of scoring the path of the 
key are now being used. In examining 
one method of scoring, we were interested 
in finding that when the key removed the 


metal strip, a slip cover remained on the 3 


can, permitting the use of the can later. 
The small cork disc which forms the inner 


_vacuum cap on catchup and chilisauce 


bottles is often lost. This disc is really not 
needed after such bottles are opened, as the 
cover protects the contents until used. 
Whatever the method of opening, be 
sure that you use the suitable “key.” 


A pair of pliers is a great help in turn- 
ing the key of the larger sardine cans 
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Roasters and Roasting 


HERE is no doubt that the success 

of the Christmas dinner depends to 

a great extent upon the roast, 
whether it is the customary turkey or 
goose, duck, chicken, or even a common- 
place roast of pork. 

The Institute has been asked so many 
times about roasting, as to the kind of 
roaster to use, the best way to produce per- 
fectly browned roasts, and to make -rich, 
brown gravy, that we endeavored to de- 
termine definitely all these things. We 
carried on a series of tests in which we 
used roasters of various materials—sheet 
steel, aluminum, enameled steel, and glass. 
We also compared roasters of all types, 
namely, uncovered, covered, and a type 
with a vented cover. For this purpose we 
used many kinds of meat, roasting each 
kind in each type of roaster. 

The list of meats included beef, lamb, 
pork, veal, turkey, and chicken. An ap- 
proved range with an oven regulator was 
used for all tests, so that the temperatures 
were correct. 

In preparing the roast in each case, it 
was lightly dredged with flour, sprinkled 
with salt and pepper, and placed on a 
small wire trivet as illustrated on this page. 
A trivet prevents the meat from resting 


- directly on the bottom of the roaster. As 


the meat cooked, the fat and juices dropped 
to the bottom of the roaster and were later 
used for making the gravy. We did not 
find it necessary to baste the roasts. 
Water was never added to the roast. We 
wish to emphasize this point strongly, for 
it may be one of the Waterloos in your 
failure to produce an 
attractive brown roast. 
Once water is added to 
the roaster, a braised 
effect is produced in both 


the meat. While brais- 
ing is perfectly accept- 
able for the tougher cuts 
of meat, especially beef, 
it is not desirable when 
roasting the more tender 
cuts. 

Temperature is ex- 
tremely important. In 
roasting, it is essential to 
start with a high tem- 
perature for the purpose Ae 
of searing the meat, thus retaining the 
juices. The temperature is lowered aiter 
the searing operation. A covered roaster 





requires a higher searing temperature than 


an uncovered one. We can not over- 


By Marion M. Mayer 


estimate the value of temperature control 
in roasting to simplify the process and 
produce uniform results. If you are not a 
fortunate possessor of a range with an 
oven,temperature control, a portable oven 
thermometer like the one illustrated is a 
help in indicating the temperature, even 
though it may not act as a control. 

The temperature and time followed in 
all our tests were those outlined in the In- 
stitute’s Cooking Temperature Chart. 

After careful comparison of the results 
we concluded that although acceptable 
roasts could be produced in any type of 
pan, provided the temperature was suit- 
able, some types of pans were better 
adapted than others for certain types of 
meat. In general, those meats which re- 
quired long cooking, either because of 
their size like large poultry, or be- 
cause of their nature like pork or 
veal, were voted best when cooked in 
a covered roaster. In the majority of 
cases the cover with a vent seemed to 


Roasts should be cooked on 
a trivet to prevent their rest- 
ing directly on the roaster 


A portable oven thermometer 
is recommended where there 
is no automatic heat control 


produce better results than the tightly 
covered roaster. In using the former the 
vent was opened for the last fifteen minutes 
with every roast. A similar effect, however, 
could be produced by removing the cover 












As Tested at the Institute 


for the last part of the cooking period if 
the cover has no vent. 

The more tender cuts of beef were most 
acceptable in flavor and color when cooked 
in an uncovered roaster. This seemed to 
indicate that for short-period roasting the 
uncovered roaster is preferable. This does 
not mean, however, that a covered roaster 
is of no use for beef, for the roaster could 
well be used without the cover for this 
purpose. The tougher, less expensive cuts 
of beef should indeed be served more fre- 
quently than they are, for they can be de- | 
liciously cooked in the oven in a covered 
roaster. Inasmuch as water must be 
added, the process becomes braising and 
not true roasting. 

Realizing that it is sometimes impossible 
to obtain a temperature higher 
than 450° F. in some ovens, be- 
cause of a low gas pressure or for 
some other reason, we tried to 
eliminate the searing temperature 


by searing the meat under the broiler flame 
or heating element while preheating the 
oven, and we found it very practical. The 
broiling oven was preheated for ten minutes 
before the meat was put in. A roast of 
beef was seared for fifteen minutes, turn- 
ing it every two minutes to expose the top, 
bottom, and sides. The meat was placed 
so that the top surface-was about two 
inches below the source of beat.- At the 
end of the searing period the beef was 
placed in the oven at 450° F. and roasted 
for the remainder of the time. In addition 
this method proved to be an economy in 
the use of fuel. When using a covered 
roaster, the meat may be seared in the oven 
without the cover. If you use a coal range, 
searing may be accomplished on top of 
the stove. _ 

As for gravy making, in spite of the fact 
that many housewives still contend that 
rich, brown gravy can be made only in one 
type of roaster, that is, the old-fashioned 
iron kind, we (Continued on page 214) 
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There is nothing symbolic 
about this picture. Dr. 
Wiley is accustomed to the 
use of the scythe, and isn’t 
a bit afraid of it even in 
the hands of Father Time, 
in spite of the fact that he 
has now passed his eighti- 
eth birthday. The key- 
note of his long and useful 
life has been optimism, and 
in this ‘looking ahead” 
article he makes some 
startling predictions of 
good times and achieve- 
ments in the years to come 
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ooking Ahead By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


OLLOWING the advice of Dr. 
Charles William Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, I 
am looking forward and not back- 
‘ward. I usually am glad to follow all the 
advice of this eminent educator. Perhaps 
I may draw the line when he leaves the 
realm of education and civics and enters 
the field of politics. 

A. celebrated author once wrote a 
very interesting book called “Looking 
Backward.” That is probably what I 
should do at the present time, and have 
many temptations to do, because I am 
writing this article in the month in which 





I celebrate my eightieth birthday. “It is 
wise advice to look backward a8 well as 
forward. Perhaps it is unwise to indulgé 


in any predictions of what is to come. Tf 
our feet are guided by the lamp of experi- 
ence, as one celebrated orator says they 
should be, in looking ahead we would see, 
or foresee, a tremendous progress in the 
development of phy’sical laws. 

We have seen in the past few years so 
many things that are astounding that our 

3g 


imaginations might make a further flight 
and yet. fail to predict the wonderful 
things yet to come. No imagination fifty 
years ago could have projected itself into 
the future and predicted the wonderful 
discoveries which the last fifty years have 
seen. 

In looking ahead at the present time, I 
am not considering further developments 
of the physical laws which rule the uni- 
verse. There is probably quite as much 
yet to be discovered as has already been 
unfolded to human vision. I will take the 
responsibility of saying, as I look ahead, 
that there is no reason in the world why 
vision should not be projected as the voice 
is at the present time. Light is, itself, a 
vibration just as sound is, and there.is no 
reason why light vibration may not, ac- 
cording to the laws of the universe, be 
projected so that we may see as well as 
hear our friends in distant parts of the 
land. 

As I view the wonderful discoveries in 
the physical universe, any one of which 
would have been deemed a miracle a few 


years ago, I set no limit to what may yet 
come to pass. At the same time, as I look 
at the condition of mankind at the present 
time, I do not see that degree of improve- 
ment in matters relating to human welfare 
and human happiness which corresponds 
to the tremendous development of the 
physical universe. I do not note any 
remarkable cessation of wars: I do not 
see any improvement in obedience to law. 
I do not sense any increase in our ethical 
relations to our fellow-men. I can not 
discover, with the exception of infants, any 
lengthening of the span of human life. I 
do not see any recession in the diseases 
of middle life and old age. The streets are 
no safer for pedestrians. I can not discover 
that we are following more closely in the 
footsteps of the lowly Nazarene. There 
is no decrease in the number of murders. 
The law still seems to be lax in the punish- 
ment of criminals. Defiant bootlegging 
is stalking abroad. Men are seeking high 
offices because they demand laws favoring 
the recrowning of (Continued on page 270) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 04) 











Even if you could buy them yourself 
how much would these fine vegetables 
cost you? 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Supper 


There are fifteen choice 
vegetables in Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. We have de- 
voted fortunes to raising fine 
vegetables on our own great 
farms. Other growers profit 
from our experience and so 
the vegetables that come to 
the Campbell’s kitchens are 
the best that money can buy. 


21 kinds 


In using advertisements see page 4 














“Tf you start you never will stop,” 


Shouts this ruddy-faced Campbell's cop, 


‘*For now I invite you 
To food to delight you— 


“Ss. The pick of the country’s crop!” 
OS, 


If you were to make the 
most tireless search, you 
would find it next to im- 
possible to get such splen- 
did vegetables. But if you 
could, think of the price 
you would have to pay. 
Yet every day you can 
enjoy them in Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. 


12 cents a can 
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Tecmo MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 













If your dealer ca 
$1.00 for a pound box. 


* TRADE MARK REGIST 















ur’s Cocoa. 
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The only 
Chocolate Buds 


& Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
HJ | the contents. 
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HAPPINESS CLUB: 

Last summer I was talking with an 
Englishman who is interested in the health of 
children and a specialist in certain aspects of 
the food problem. He asserted as a fact, not to 
start an argument, ‘In the United States you 
starve your children!” 

It startled me. Do we? Bit by bit, since, 
in my own mind I have been marshalling the 
points for and against us. 

I am willing to grant that in years past we 
diluted our food formulas for tiny babies so 
much that one wonders, now, that they gained 
at all. But that is true no longer. Now we give 
a much stronger milk proportion in the form- 
ula; we add vegetable waters and pastes, fruit 
and tomato juices, dried breads, egg-yolk and 
cereals at a much earlier age. Our thirteen- 
months-old children are on three meals a day, 
the bottles or breast forgotten, and drinking 
whole milk from a cup. We can not be said to 
starve our little babies. What about the run- 
arounds? 

Let us think of some of the main points: We 
know that the child must take enough food in 
actual amount to be used for purposes of 
growth, for muscle work, for repair of the tis- 
sues, and to allow for some loss through the 
intestine. Most of us would add a margin for 
safety over these actual demands. 

We speak of the energy-giving power of food 
in terms of calories—a convenient method of 
estimating comparative values. It is impor- 
tant that the total number of calories in each 
day’s food should be ample to cover those four 
requirements. It is not hard, with a good book, 
to check up this detail for the children of vari- 
ous ages and weights in your family. Remem- 
ber that during the rapid-growth period of the 
adolescent years, the boy or girl will need more 
than the adult. When we look over the records 
of medical examinations of large numbers of 
children of the preschool or school age, we find 
a vast group reported as undernourished—that 
is, below weight for their age, build, and 
height. Knowing this, how do we answer 
that question about underfeeding? 

But there is much more to the problem than 
merely knowing calories. It is the hinds 
of foods chosen to make your total that 
need most careful discrimination. A  100- 
calory portion could mean either one large 
orange or 134 eggs, or 1 slice of bread, or 5 
ounces of milk, etc., etc. You must know what 
to choose and how to combine foods. You may 
| think that a child has an enormous appetite, 
he may even seem plump, yet he may be ac- 
tually starving for certain elements in food, and 
the proportions of fat, carbohydrates, and pro- 
tein may not be right. Approximately 35 
percent of the total calories for the day should 
come from fat, of which butter fat (milk) and 
the fat in egg-yolk are most important; so per- 
cent from sugars and starches; and I5 percent 
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j | SEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 


and address, and the date when you 
| expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
_in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
Always ask for “Series I. 
| For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 
' come.” It will be sent to you promptly. 





and HAPPINESS CLUB, 


cA Service for Mothers-To-Be 

and the Mothers of Wee Babies 
Conducted by 

Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Are We Starving Our Children? 


from protein, For the child the vegetable pro- 
teins and the protein found in milk should make 
up the larger proportion rather the protein 
from meats; and the natural sugars found in 
fruits predominate over cane sugar and candies. 

Then there are special mineral salts which 
mothers must understand, especially the 
calcium and iron in a diet. Calcium is nec- 
essary for good bone development. When 
there is a disturbance in this absorption, 
rickets results. Ask yourself whether we are 
starving our children when you can see evi- 
dences of rickets in almost every casual ex- 
amination. Almost—not every one, of course! 

A quart of milk a day gives a satisfactory 
allowance of calcium. That is surely simple 
to remember, and the best of it is that it is 
safe. You can be sure that your child has that. 
And you know, too, that direct sunshine and 
cod liver oil help the body utilize the calcium. 
Then for other soluble mineral salts serve the 
water in which green leafy vegetables have been 
cooked, either as soup or as a sauce. © 

Iron is necessary for pink-cheeked health— 
iron and sunshine. About fifty-fifty for each of 
these, I think! Iron is in spinach, yolk of egg, 
green peas, apples, beef juice, etc. There has 
been much talk of vitamines. The mother of 
small children need not worry if she serves 
good fresh milk; real butter; green leafy vege- 
tables; fruit twice a day; and breads and cere- 
als, which at least part of the time are made 
from the whole grains. ‘Do this and the vita- 
mines will take care of themselves. Does your 
child have “‘tastes” of tea and coffee? If you let 
your growing child drink coffee, then I say that 
you ave starving him and depriving him of real 
foods. 

What about the children we see on the 
streets at night after ten o’clock? Or taken 
with father and mother to the movies? Years 
later, when their muscles twitch and they are 
“nervous,” you will know that they have been 
starved for sleep. r : 

Yes, I think the evidence is against us. 
Malnutrition, nervous, high-strung children, 
rickety changes in bones, anemic little boys 
and girls. We do see them. Not, I am glad to 
say, in every family group. They need not 
start out in life with these handicaps. 

I wonder if that chance indictment of us will 
start the mothers of this club to studying? 
Ask your librarians to carry on their shelves 
these few books: se 

“The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition”? 
by E. V. McCollum. Second Edition. 

“Child Care and Child Welfare” published 
by the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 

Dic ; : 

“Feeding the Family” by Mary Swartz 
Rose. ; ae 


QUALLY important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover.. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, II9 
West 4oth Street, New York City, New York 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME OF BACH 
Painted by roby E. ROSENTHAL 
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ONE SINGLE GIFT FROM YOU 
THAT WILL MAKE YOUR CHILDREN MUSICAL 


FXO open the ears of your family to 

all the great music of the world; 
to open their hearts to a love of music 
and their minds to a knowledge of it— 
that is the gift supreme. 

The appearance of the Ampico in 
your home this Christmas is a gift not 
of music alone; but to the plastic and” 
receptive minds of the young it becomes 
a gift of the love of music, a gift of 
musical appreciation. 


For the Ampico is a great piano that 
produces all the music of which a piano 
is capable. When the recording of a 
great artist is inserted and the button 
pushed, your home becomes the home 
of the artist and the scene of his art. 
Your children, listening, reading, play- 
ing are bathed in the same cadences 
that enthrall the concert audiences of 
the Old World and the New. 

It is an influence to which no child of 
normal perceptions can fail to respond. 

By comparison with the possibilities 
that the Ampico can bring to your 
home today, the musical possibilities in 
the home of Bach were actually limited. 


| ©} AMPICO 
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THE AMPICO CORPORATION * 


SS 


What is the Ampico? It isan inven- 
tion—a seemingly miraculous device by 
which the same things are made to hap- 
pen to your piano in your home, that 
happened to another piano miles away 
when a Levitzki, Lhévinne, Ornstein or 
Rosenthal sat before it and played. The 
keys go down, the dampers rise and 
fall, the strings vibrate — the music is 
heard, from your piano as it was heard 
when the artist played. 


The Ampico is the piano complete 


Thus is the Ampico the piano com- 
plete—a great piano, the playing of 
great artists, a library of all the world’s 
music from nocturnes to fox-trots. 


The Ampico is found exclusively in 
fine pianos. It is made as an integral 
part of these pianos — all instruments 
that have enviable reputations, built 
over many years, enduring through gen- 
erations: Chickering, Knabe, Mason & 
Hamlin, Fischer, Haines Bros., Marshall 
& Wendell, Franklin, and in Canada 
the Willis also. Note that the Chicker- 
ing, the Knabe, and the Mason & Ham- 


lin are three of the four great pianos in 
general use on the American concert 
stage. 


Hear the Ampico 


To make sure of hearing the Ampico 
soon, go to the store of the nearest 
dealer who sells any of the pianos named 
in the previous paragraph. Every lover 
of music is expected and entitled to hear 
this miracle again and again. . 


The silent or player piano which you 
now own will entitle you to an allow- 
ance on the purchase of an Ampico. 
This fact and convenient terms of pay- 
ment make owning an Ampico not 
something to dream of, but a joy pos- 
sible of immediate realization. Foot- 
power models, $795. Electric power 
models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. 


If you are not near a store where 
the Ampico is sold, or if you want to 
know more about the Ampico before 
hearing it, write to the address below. 
You will receive a booklet descriptive 
of the Ampico and information about 
where you may hear it. 








To Order! 


While you think of it, jot down 
on your shopping list a notation 
to buy a carton of A. P. W. 
Satin Tissue. 

It's easy to order — noembar- 
rassment or discussion! Just say 
“a carton of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue” and you know you'll 
get four big, 2500-sheet rolls of 
strong, velvety tissue — fine, 
soft and very absorbent. 

Buy it by the carton and avoid 
the annoyance of frequent pur- 
chases or unexpected shortage, 
for four rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue are a year’s supply for 
the average family. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use the coupon below. 


The A. P. W. Checkered Doll 
Wrapper now appears on the 
following quality toilet papers, 
ranging in price from 5c to 50c 


5 
ber roll: 
A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE; 
CROSS CUT; PURE 
WHITE; FORT ORANGE; 
BOB WHITE. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


i Here’s a Doll for You 
end this coupon to A. 
SS. ea PW. Paper Co., Albany, 


rapper from any 


Bar Lean listed we will 


of the rolls 


aid, ¢ sautiful rag 

d, ostpaid, a be au a & 
oll Pproducing in three col 
ors ‘the A. P. W. doll chat 
See 12 inches high eeeany 
to be cut out and stuffed. 

D positively no 


Doll contains 
advertising Ri 
nadine nO> 

=} ' ealer cannot 8 
user is coupon 
four-roll 
arton of 


ply you sen 
$9.00 for 
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Good Househkeepins Institute 


OTE. New discoveries are always welcomed, and $2 will be 
paid for each one which is accepted. We ask you to keep a 


copy of all discoveries which you submit. 


Do not enclose stamps, 


as no discoveries will be returned. Accepted discoveries will be 


acknowledged within a month after they are received. 


Address 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


| Preserve the Children’s Games—Varnish 
| or shellac any game of the children which is 
pasteboard, or paper covered, and it will remain 
in much better condition, especially the 
corners. Mrs. C. E. B., Mass. 


When Shelling Pop-corn—When shelling 
pop-corn, use a large grater and save your 
fingers and hands. Mrs. C. E. B., Mass. 


Pop-corn Balls—I have had so many women 
ask me how to make pop-corn balls without 
having them stick to their hands in the making. 
I keep a pan of cold water at hand, and before 
making each ball I dip my hands in it not long 
enough to make them wet, but just damp. 
In this way you can handle the balls while 
hot and make better-shaped balls. Also, they 
will never stick to your fingers. 

Mrs. W. B. J., Mont. 


A Substitute for a Needle—If, when 
stringing beads, all needles are too large, let 
the melted wax from a burning candle drop 
on the end of your thread. Twist the end 
between the fingers, and when hardened you 
will have a fine substitute for a needle. 

Miss M. D., Mass. 


When Decorating with Sealing Wax— 
When decorating articles with sealing wax, 
instead of melting the wax over a flame and 
applying to the article a drop at a time, dis- 
solve it in alcohol and apply with a brush the 
same aS paint. This is a much easier and 
quicker way and takes only half as much wax. 

Mrs. A. B., Ill. 


A Place to Wrap and Address Packages— 
The average housekeeper saves wrapping paper 
and twine left from packages. A roll of wrap- 
ping paper such as merchants use, in a revoly- 
ing holder attached to a low, broad shelf in the 
kitchen, pantry, or sewing-room, a container 
for a ball of twine hanging directly above, a 
pair of scissors attached to a cord, save all the 
clutter of the old way and are permanent. My 
own handy shelf contains, besides the paper, 
string, and scissors, a jar of paste, a pint bottle 
of ink, a small hammer, screw-driver, pen, 
pencils, paper pad, a wire basket containing 
papers of tacks, brads, small nails, hooks, etc., 


a “handy box” which can be purchased at any _ 


book store, containing gummed labels, tags, 
clips, rubber bands, mending tapes, postal 
labels, etc. A large piece of blotting paper 
tacked to one end of the shelf, and a stool 
beside it, makes it an ideal spot to wrap and 
address packages or to do any bit of repairing. 
Mrs. J. A. Y¥., Ark. 


Raising Bread in a Fireless Cooker —Have 
you ever tried raising your bread in your elec- 
tric fireless cooker? I do this continually. I 
turn on the heat for a minute and then turn 
it off. I put the bread in, close the door, and 
the bread rises beautifully, as it is away from 
drafts and in a warm place. 

Mrs. M. O. C., Mass. 


When ‘Toasting Marshmallows—When 
toasting bread or marshmallows before an open 
fire, make a shield of pasteboard for the hand. 
Take a piece of pasteboard about six inches in 
diameter with a slit in the middle through 
which the handle of the fork is inserted. This 
is much more effective than a cloth tied around 
the hand. Miss E. T., Tenn. 
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Shellac Cook-Book Covers—The covers of 
cook-books can be easily washed if a coat of 
clear shellac is put on them when new. The 
cook-books will always look like new. 

Miss B. B., Wis. 


The Shelves of Closed Bookcases —A little 
oil of cedar rubbed on the inside of the shelves 
of closed bookcases will prevent the musty 
odor of paper and leather and will keep away 
moths to some extent. Mrs. J. A. Y., Ark. 


The Eyes of Children’s Toys—Mothers, 
beware of stuffed toy animals with bead eyes! 
When my year-old baby received his teddy 
bear last Christmas, he tried to pull out the 
eyes. One day I found him with an eye he had 
pulled out of the teddy bear, and it was a bead 
on the end of a long, sharp pin. Since then I 
have discovered that many little stuffed 
animals sold as playthings for a baby have the 
same kind of eyes. The eyes are the heads 
of long pins which are simply stuck into the 
animal. I threw away the pin eyes of the 
teddy bear and substituted eyes embroidered 
with yarn. Mrs. C. M. A., Il. 


Keep a List of Articles Needed in Travel- 
ing —In my suitcase I keep a list of some dozen 
articles which I always need on a trip, no mat- 
ter how brief it may be. It includes such 


articles as toothbrush, comb, handkerchiefs, 


rubbers, talcum powder, scissors, etc. I find 
I can pack on shorter notice by consulting this 
ist. Furthermore it is the smaller accessories 


that are apt to be forgotten, and not the 


dresses one wishes to take. 
Miss F. B. H., N.Y. 


Marking the Baby’s Milk—To keep the 
bottle of milk for the baby marked and apart 


from the remainder of the day’s milk supply, — 


slip a rubber fruit-jar ring over the neck of the 
bottle. Mrs. H. I. B., O. 


When Giving an Alcohol Rub—In apply- 
ing alcohol to the skin in “rubs” the patient 
finds great discomfort in the slapping on of the 
liquid and the attempt of the nurse to keep 
it from running over the skin. I found that 
by putting the alcohol in a bottle with a 
sprinkler top (in this case I used a toilet water 
bottle), and setting the bottle in a dish of 
warm water, then-sprinkling the liquid on the 
skin while warm and rubbing immediately, a 
sense of soothing is experienced. In addition 
to this I add a few drops of rose water to the 
alcohol, and the unpleasant odor which is in 
the present-day preparation of rubbing alcohol 
is not noticeable. Miss I. L. K., NvY. 


To Remove Muffins from Tins—In re- 
moving muffins, or cup cakes from the tins, I 
find a grape-fruit knife-is very convenient, as 
the curve seems just right to prevent crushing 
or breaking. Mrs. B. J. S., Wis. 


A Kitchen Chair—A chair with one wide 
arm, the kind used in schools for taking notes, 
has proved most useful in my kitchen. I found 
it in a second-hand furniture store, gave ita 
thorough cleaning, and painted it to harmonize 
with my other kitchen furniture. Comfortably 
seated, I use the broad arm to rest my utensils 
when I shell peas, cut beans, peel apples, shell 
nuts, polish silver, etc. Sometimes I co 
recipes or even write letters while I wait for 
the food to cook. Mrs. F. H., Texas 
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Extra help on 
wash day! 

' Thecombination § 
of splendid soap { 
and naptha in 

_ Fels-Napthagives | 

| you, an extra 'f 


cleansing value 
you cannot get in 
any other form, 


do women bel; leve inthe . 
extra goodness of FELS-NAPTHA? 


Extra goodness that gives them deep, sweet cleanliness in 
their clothes. Extra goodness that makes washday easier on 
their clothes—easier on themselves. 

Women just know they get extra washing help from 
Fels-Naptha. They have proved it and are proving it today 
just as their mothers did before them. 

There’s a reason for this extra goodness—this extra washing 
help that Fels-Naptha gives you. 

Fels-Naptha is more than just “soap.” It is splendid soap 
and naptha. Two great cleaners working together—helping 
each other. Naptha loosens the dirt. Soapy water flushes it 
out. So easily—so safely—so thoroughly done! 

That’s why nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha in 
so many homes—for the family wash for those little daily 
washings of stockings, handkerchiefs, dainty underwear and 
baby’s things. 

A great many women are learning every day that they 
get more washing help for their money in the golden bar of 
Fels-Naptha than they can get in any other way. 

Can you afford to be without this extra helpfulness? 

for yourself the extra goodness of Fels'Naptha. Geta 


PROVE bar from your grocer’s—or send 2c in stamps for a 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 





Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 





The original and genuine naptha soap comes 
in the familiar red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. - 


_ FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAP'THA ODOR ° “Phiisdesnis” 
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Wh ere 


Good Health 
meets with 


SEND FO 


appetite 


“Fruit every day for grow- 
ing children,” isn’t always as 
easy as it sounds. 

How fortunate that one of 
Nature’s most healthful fruits 
—luscious, sun-ripened Hawai- 
ian Pineapple — should at the 
same time bea fruit that every- 
one likes! And how fortunate 
that it should be available at 
all seasons — packed in two 
convenient, economical forms, 


Crushed and Sliced! 


A suggestion: Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple, chilled just as it comes 
from the can, is without a peer asa 
breakfast fruit. Children call it “Pine- 
applesauce.” Tryit. And send the cou- 
pon for free book of recipescontaining - 
scores of other ways to serve this de- 
lightful tropical fruit. 


Order from your grocer — both 
Sliced and Crushed. Keep both kinds 


on hand! 





—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads, 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


R THIS FREE BOOK! 








Dept. 128, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 


451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge four new |} K 
“Ninety-nine Tempti iheaper eae Peere 
Name____ a 
Address. — naar ei aien ee 
City Legian, —s¢ € es 


Oo 


4 
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W. vlc eyes 


“west ton —Bio ee 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered eae 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 3 . 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Harvey W. 


Sanitation, 
Not Any 
How much alum may 


safely be used in cucumber 
pickles without being in- 
jurious to the body? Which 
would be better, to soak the 
cucumbers in an alum solu- 
tion or to add alum to the 
vinegar? 


Mrs. H. H. H., Nebraska 


Your question recalls 
vividly the shortcomings 
of the execution of the 
Food and Drugs Act. 
Under my administra- 
tion of this office the use 
of alum, benzoate of 
soda, and sulphur di- 
oxide, except under cer- 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘“The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” ‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and ‘‘Hyper- 
acidity and Fermentation.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Question-Box 


ment occurs in the fin- 
ger-nails, and in other 
casesin the hair, 
You May Have Some 
Bananas Today 


IT am a reader of your. 
in ooD 
Housexerpinc, and would 


‘like to ask if bananas are 


fattening. I have reduced 
my weight and do not care 
to put on any more. I love 
bananas, but have been told 
they are fattening. 


Mrs. -T. J. M., Canal Zone - : 
The edible portion of 
bananas contains 75 per-- 
cent water, 1.3 percent 
protein, 0.5 percent fat, 


tain restriction, was for- 
bidden in foods. Those who desired to use these 
injurious substances secured the suspension of 
these orders through the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
neither one of whom had any authority to 
suspend any provision of the Food Law or 
regulation made thereunder. Only the courts 
could do this after hearings and a judicial 
decision. My hands were, therefore, tied, and 
I could not bring any suits to prevent the use 
of these articles, clearly forbidden as they are, 
by the provisions of the law. I finally resigned 
my position as executor of the food law because 
my activities in that line were wholly paralyzed 
by illegal action of the highest officials. Fifteen 
years have now passed, and this paralysis of 
the law still remains. No alum, benzoate of 
soda, or sulphur dioxide should be used in our 
food supply. But when will an administration 
come which will rescind all these illegal 
restrictions and place the food law again on 
its feet? 


A New Explosive 


Your article on Food Combinations (Goon Houss- 
KEEPING, July, 1924) is excellent, but can you live 
up to your statement: “Eat any of Nature’s com- 
binations that you like’? Watermelon is fine; so are 
fresh grapes, or grape juice, but eaten together they 
are dynamite. Is Nature so safe after all? 


R. D., Texas 


Tf you will come on to Washington, I will 
ask Prof. Charles E. Munroe, the famous 
authority on explosives, to join us at a 
luncheon. Watermelon and fresh grapes will 
be served to us all, and we will all eat heartily. 
A casing will be placed around the table, so 
that when the explosion takes place the other 
diners will not be spattered with the frag- 
ments. The one who first explodes will not 
have to pay for any part of the luncheon. 


Not Due To Lack Of Veracity 
May I ask your opinion on a discussion we have 
had? What causes white spots on the finger-nails? 
Mrs. B. M. S., Ohio 


When I was a boy I was told by people who 
should have known better that white spotson the 
finger-nails represented lies I had told. After 
mature deliberation and observation for several 
years I have come to the conclusion that the 
person who told me this must have had a big 
white spot on more than one of his finger-nails. 
If this were a true story, I-should think there 
would be very few finger-nails in the United 
States that were not entirely white. I am not 
able to tell you why some parts of the nail 
structure are deprived of their accustomed 
pigment. Nature does her own painting in 


‘her own way. In some cases the lack of pig- 


the foods first pass. It is 


and 22 percent carbo- 
hydrates. A pound of bananas yields 460 cal- 
ories. The dominant factor is carbohydrates, 
and if you ate nothing but bananas there would 
be a tendency to produce fat. If you eat a 
moderate portion, not over a pound a day, 
you need have no fear of growing stout. 


Avoid Excesses Of Temperature 


Will you please tell me at what age a child may 
be~ given ice-cream? Also, is it safe to give other 
than home-made ice-cream? I have been told that 
ice-cream eaten at mealtime stops proper digestion 
and should consequently be given between meals, 
Which do you advise? I have never favored between- 


meal feeding. Mrs.'W. H. S., Missouri” 


I do not advise putting any kind of ice-cold 
food into a stomach, nor any overheated food, 
for that matter. In infants and young children 
more danger will be experienced by such a 
practice than with older children or adults. 
Extremes of heat and cold injure all persons. 
It has been found that cancer, which so fre- 
quently attacks the stomach, is found chiefly 
in that part of the stomach through which 
evident, therefore, 
that there is some injury done by the passing - 
foods, and this injury is probably due to excess 
of heat or cold. Alternate chilling and over- 
heating make the matter worse. As to the 
character of purchased ice-cream, nobody 
knows anything. A standard for ice-cream 
has been established under the Food and Drugs 
Act. No attempt has ever been made to 
enforce this standard. Manufacturers look 
upon it as a joke. Ice-cream should contain 
nothing but cream, sugar, and a harmless 
flavoring. If given to a young child at all, it 
should be administered in extremely small 
quantities at a time. So should ice water-ot 
other iced drinks. I do not think that ice- 
cream flavored with coffee or chocolate should 
be given to young children at all. Both these 
bodies contain active alkaloids which are 
injurious to a child’s nerves. 


Not Safe To Eat 


When canning peaches and cherries, just as the 
fruit was boiling furiously, I accidentally dropped part 
of a box of matches in the boiling mass. It was not 
more than ten seconds before they were out. Is the 


fruit safe to use? Mrs. I. C. B., New Hampshire 


I do not know the composition of the 
matches that you dropped into your fruit. 
In general, the tips of matches contain some 
phosphorus and also nitrates. The latter 
would not cause any inconvenience in small 
quantity; I would not like to trust the phos- 
phorus. Give the benefit of the doubt to the | 


person who is to eat the fruit. I should throw 
this batch of fruit away. 





C=-ANOTHER year has slipped 
by since you last thought 
of giving her a Hoover. 


But she has thought of it many 
times. 

As cleaning days come and go 
she struggles resolutely with 
the only ‘“‘tools” she has in 
her “workshop,” your home. 


And they are woefully inade- 
quate, wasteful of time and 
strength. 

As she wields her broom foot 
by foot across the dusty, dirty 
rugs her arms rebel and her 
back seems near to breaking. 





Yet she tries to greet you with 
a smile when you come home 
at night. 

In your heart you pay her trib- 
ute. “She’sa brave little woman,” 
you say. 

But why put her courage to 
such an unfair test? 

Why ask her to bear her bur- 
dens patiently when they can 
so easily be lifted? 

The Hoover will save her 
strength. 

The Hoover will speed her 
work. 

The Hoover will safeguard her 
pride in a clean home. 








You cannot afford to deny her 
these things for the small 
monthly payments which The 
Hoover costs. 

Don’t disappoint her again this 
Christmas! 

Show her that you really do 
care, and throughout her life- 
time your thoughtfulness will 
be ever in her mind. 


In using advertisements see page 4 95 





Jt BEATS--. as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


| BOOKS for 
| BOYS and GIRLS 


A New WYETH Gift Book 













|| LEGENDS: OF: | 
B) CHARLEMAGNE | 


LEGENDS OF 


CHARLEMAGNE 
Mr. Wyeth’s magic brush makes 
this edition of the Bulfinch classic 
a thing of enchantment. $3.50 









Also Illustrated by N.C.WYETH 






The immortal adventure of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


and that stirring romance, 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
by Conan Doyle, 


each with 15 pictures in full color 
by Mr. Wyeth. Price $3.50, each 










Illustrated by HARVEY DUNN 


OF] 













———— 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Dickens’s great historical novel 
with 15 colorful paintings by 
Harvey Dunn. Price $3.50 









Illustrated by 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 





BOYS AND GIRLS OF BOOKLAND 
MORA ARCHIBALD SMITH” 





BOYS and GIRLS of 
BOOKLAND 


Condensed versions of eleven 
noted childhood favorites, each 
illustrated in full color by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Price $2.50 














@stnopolitan Book @rporation 


fio West 40 th Street, New York 
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Hearty and beaute 


Care of the Mouth and Teeth 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


F YOU wish to be truly beautiful and can 
not do anything else to help the good work 
along, just smile—for wondrous indeed 

is the effect of a cheery face and a mouth 
that expresses joy and a sunshiny nature. 

The mouth can be made one’s greatest 
charm, and the muscles controlling it can be 
trained by habit so that flexibility replaces 
rigidity. The little network of muscles and 
nerves becomes set and tense if it is kept 
tightly stretched, and this tension gives a hard, 
set expression. Learn to relax the lips—and 
to think rightly—for unless the tissues sur- 
rounding the mouth and lips are kept flexible 
and free, they are not easily susceptible to 
changes of thought, and the mouth may. un- 
consciously become stern and hard. 

Drooping lips can be entirely changed by 
practicing the habit of keeping the corners of 
the mouth “turned up.” Not by means of a 
forced, inane, monotonous smile, but a natural 
expression indicating inner cheer. The fol- 
lowing exercise will help to correct drooping 
lips and give perfect flexibility to thé numerous 
muscles about the mouth. 

Enunciate slowly the words “Ah” and “Oh,” 
holding each word on 5 counts, and repeating 
each word, or vowel, ro times, alternately. 
Then, without the words, purse the lips out- 
ward, as though whistling, and then draw 
them back firmly and hold both positions on 
5 counts. Repeat each movement to times. 
This will aid in correcting thin lips also. 

Each night the lips should be-anointed with 
a dainty, smooth cream or skin food to keep 
them soft and flexible and to avoid dryness, 
especially in coid weather, when there is a ten- 
dency for them to chap and crack. If the lips 
are inclined to be thick, avoid rubbing them, 
and simply apply the cold cream or ointment 
with the tips of the fingers. 

To decrease the size of lips that are too 
thick and at the same time improve their 
shape, practice the following: 

Close the lips firmly, bringing them as close 
to the teeth as possible, then with lips still held 
tight to the teeth draw the corners outward, 
as ina broad smile. Do not allow lips to open, 


should be used regularly 


but hold firm and keep the line of lips as 
straight as possible. Hold on 5 counts, then 
draw the lips together, pursing them outward 
as if whistling. Repeat 5 times and after 
each movement relax the muscles of the 
mouth, 

To overcome the habit of holding the mouth 
in a hard, set, tense expression, practice regu- 
larly each night and morning the simple move- 
ment of shaking the head vigorously from side 
to side, keeping the jaw thoroughly relaxed 
so that it moves loosely and limply as the 
head shakes. Do not overdo this exercise, 
but go slowly at first so as not to cause soreness 
through the muscles surrounding the mouth. 

Follow the above exercise with this simple 
one for the mouth: . 

Open the mouth about half-way, and with 
a slow, rhythmical motion move the jaw first 
to the right and then to the left, repeating 5 
times at first, gradually leading up to 10 times. 
Now, with the mouth open, bring the lower 
jaw forward as far as possible, so that the under 
lip extends well up and over the upper lip, 
hold on 5 counts and then draw back as though 
in a forced grimace. Repeat 5 times. 

As mouth wrinkles are many times due to 
missing teeth, which have, upon being removed, 
caused the gums to shrink, thereby taking 
away the natural support for the cheeks, it is 
imperative that the teeth should be examined 
by a reliable dentist two or three times a 
year, so that cavities may be promptly at- 
tended to, and a tooth should never be ex- 
tracted except as a last resort. When teeth 
have been extracted, the gums recede more 
or less, causing the muscles of the face to 
droop and sag, and changing to a marked 
degree the entire contour of the cheeks and 
therefore the expression. 

The teeth should be brushed when arising 
in the morning, after each meal, and before 
retiring at night, and dental floss should be 


-used to remove any particles of food which 


may have collected in small spaces between 
the teeth. -A mouth wash or good antiseptic 


to keep the gums 
healthy, and the breath sweet. 5 






‘The lovely Vicomtesse de Frise discusses 


her method of caring for her skin 


== 
“CHARM and loveliness, which depend so’ 
> 
largely upon an exquisite complexion, add 
*- immeasurably to a woman’s soctal influence. 
Fortunately every woman may possess a lovely 
skin. But she must give it the right care, a deli- 
cate cleansing and a soft protection. These, in 
my judgment, can best be had by the use of 
Pond’s Two Creams. I use them constantly 
and find them indispensable to the freshness of 


my complexion.” 


intellect, wit and natural tact plus 
social experience in the exclusive circles of 
London, Paris and New York have made the Vicom- 
tesse de Frise one of the most delightful hostesses in 
Society’s younger married set. : 


Realizing that “charm and loveliness depend largely 
upon an exquisite complexion” and learning of Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin, she tried the Two 
Famous Creams which Pond’s laboratories have for 
years been perfecting. They precisely met her needs 
as they are meeting the needs of beautiful society 
women everywhere. 

And now the Vicomtesse declares: “I use them 
constantly and find them indispensable to the fresh- 
ness of my complexion.” 

The first step in this famous method of skin care ts a 
Rejuvenating Cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. A\- 


ways after exposure and every night, spread it liber- 





Girlishness, simplicity and social poise give the Vicomtesse 
de Frise a fascinating personality. She attributes. the exqui- 
site freshness of her skin to the daily* care she gives it with 
Pond’s indispensable Two Creams. 


ally over your face and neck, letting the pure oil sink 
deep into the pores to rid them of dirt, dust, powder 
and rouge. With a soft cloth, wipe it all off. Never 
mind if you are horrified at the dirt; just do it again. 
Now how deliciously soft and fresh your face is! 


And now the second step—always before you powder, always 
before going out, smooth on a feathery film of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. See what a lovely finished tone 
it gives your skin. And now watch 
how well your powder goes on, with a 
smoothness that makes your skin just 
rose-leaves. It stays, too. For hours 
you'll hold that lovely finished look. 
Moreover, this delicate greaseless 
cream smoothed on under your powder 
before you go out, shields you from the 
coarsening effects of wind, dust and cold. 
It gives your skin that “soft protec- 
tion” the Vicomtesse deems so essential. 


Keep your youth and loveliness. 
Buy Pond’s Two Creams today. You'll 
soon find them as “‘indispensable to the 
freshness of your complexion” as the 
Vicomtesse de Frise has found them to 
her own. The Pond’s Extract Company. 





Pond’s Two Creams — used by 
Society women to keep young 
and lovely 


THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU » MRS. JULIA HOYT 

THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI » MRS. CONDE NAST 

MRS. O.H.P. BELMONT ~ MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 

MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP ~ MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
LADY DIANA MANNERS 


are among the other women of distinguished 
taste and high position who have expressed 
*« their approval of the Pond’s Method of car- 
ing for the skin, and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


FRREE OFFER— Mail this coupon at once and we 


of caring for the skin. 


| Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. M 
135 Hudson St., New York 


| Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold : 
| and Vanishing Creams. : 


Re Nearness ret iedeiel get lene fenel lass afo.oisTereiara/arielcloeinaiegiore#)== i 


ES TREC CA aR eerie heels)» elas. one seeks) pede = : 





In using advertisements see page 4 


will send you free tubes of these two famous creams 
and full instructions-for following Pond’s Method 





OT though you searched the 
whole world through, could 
you find a gift with more of the qual- 
ities gifts should have! Here is beauty 
absolute and enduring. .Christmas 
can come and go a hundred times . - 
but the loveliness and usefulness of 
this gift will not pass away. 


At your jeweler’s, Literature upon request. 
WM. A. ROGERS, LTp. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Heirloom Plate 


‘From Generation to Generation Ss 
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Dear Boyt and jut Genpuhers 
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Exact reproductions — 

of the seals above are 

four sets, or twenty-. 
four seals, for toc. To 
_order, send stamps to 
Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, 119 

( West 4oth— Street, 

, New Vork City 
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Why 86% of Ho 





me Economics 


teachers say ‘I prefer 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder” 


Teachers of Home Economies in High 
Schools all over the country were re- 
cently asked “What kind of baking 
powder do you prefer?” 


86% of those answering definitely 
stated “Cream of Tartar!” — and 


then they told why. 


They said, “It gives the best results” 
— ‘There is no harmful residue” — 
<Tt leaves no bitter taste” —“It in- 
sures success.” An overwhelming testi- 
monial to the superiority of cream of 
tartar for perfect baking! 


ie Royal Baking Powder are per- 
fectly blended soda and pure 
cream of tartar derived from grapes 
grown in the famous vineyards of 
southern Europe. 


Much labor is involved, infinite 





WoO w oye woiea7t 
Delicious with baked beans, Boston 


Brown Bread is equally good for 
sandwiches with various fillings. 


cooks use it with the best results. 


Royal’s importations of the precious 
ingredient go on so that you may 
always be sure of having the same 
high quality baking powder so many 
millions of cooks depend on daily. 


2¢ worth insures success! 


Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal 
are so marvelously light and fluffy, 
fine textured and full flavored that 
they can be easily distinguished from 
others. 


And yet enough Royal for a large, 
luscious layer cake, the sort every- 
body likes — costs less than 2¢! 


Royal’s faithful service stretches 
over three generations. In millions 
of kitchens Royal never fails to do its 
full duty. Experienced cooks know 
they can depend on it; inexperienced 





A small bread board covered 
with oiled paper is convenient 
while frosting layer cakes. 


THE ROYAL BAKIN 


412 E 


Send me fr 


Send for the famous Royal Cook Book — It’s FREE 2 a ane 
; Name 


Address- 


i v If cookie dough is chilled before 
jo pen Cookies — - rolling, it will be less sticky 





Contains no alum ae 
Leaves no bitter taste CS 


Over 350 delicious recipes 
FREE 


Send for the famous Royal Cook 
Book containing over 350 de- 
licious and practical recipes — 
each tested by an expert. Mail 
the coupon today for your copy 
— it’s free. 


and much easier to handle. 


ee COPY 


: ipes- 
0 delicious recipe 


es 
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Send for Free Recipe Book! 


“Home uses for juices of Seald- 
sweet grapefruit and oranges” 
gives tested recipes for a great 
variety of hot and cold drinks, 
ices, soups and other refreshing 
combinations. This book, illus- 
trated in natural colors, tells 
how to serve orange and grape- 
fruit juices in many unique ways. 
Write for free copy at once. 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
912 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 
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” They Keepa Smile of 
Health on Baby’ Face 


Health authorities agree that fruit juices are essential in the diet 
of babies. They are practically unanimous in recommending orange 
juice for very young children. It is understood, of course, that only 
the juice of tree-ripened oranges should be fed them. 


Obviously, since the health and food values of oranges are contained 
in the juice, the better oranges are the juicier ones. Florida oranges 
are superior because they contain more juice than others—when fully 
ripened they are heavy with juice that is sweet and finely flavored. 


Sealdsweet 
“florida Oranges 


Ideal for young people but no less valuable in the diet of older 
persons. Rich in food values, counted in calories or food units, they 
also contain a wealth of vitamines, the essential elements which make 
foodstuffs available to the system. 


Sealdsweet Florida oranges are equally juicy, whether bright, 
golden or russet in color. In fact, oranges of all these three shades 
grow on the same trees, Disregard outer appearance when buying 


oranges—selecting fruit the juiciness of which is indicated by heavy 
weight. 


Your dealer can furnish you Sealdsweet oranges 
and grapefruit and will do so if you insist. 






And Bring the Joy Be | 
Strength tothe Aged 


The citrus fruits, especially grapefruit, are more and more favored 
by specialists who treat diseases of a degenerative nature. The juice 
of grapefruit is now freely prescribed as a means of building strength 
and for the restoration of health. 


Grapefruit are just as helpful to those who would stay well. Tonic 
in their reactions, they are nature's own prescription for jaded appe- 
tites. They “tune the meal and tone the system,” affording needed 
vitamines and assisting digestion of other foods. 


Sealdsweet 
florida Grapefruit 


In a class by themselves, because of superior flavor and 
“tang,” Florida grapefruit have become world-famous. Visitors 
to the United States from foreign lands regard them as the one 
distinctively American fruit and wonder why they are not eaten in 
every home. 


The excellence of Sealdsweet Florida grapefruit, like that of Florida 
oranges, has no relation to the outside color. Their true value consists 
of inner goodness—showing that real beauty is more than skin deep. 
The Sealdsweet trademark assures good eating quality. 


Ask for Sealdsweet grapefruit and oranges in the tis- 
sue paper wrappers bearing the trademark herewith 





SEALDHEART GRAPEFRUIT 


(in cans) 


The inner meat of Sealdsweet 
grapefruit separated from the 
outer membranes and rind before 
canning. Ready to serve—chill 
before using. Eat as you would 
fresh grapefruit. Add a bit of 
sugar or salt if you like. Ask 
your grocer for Sealdheart when- 
ever you are unable to secure 
fresh Sealdsweet grapefruit or 
prefer the goods in cans. 
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There were 1,280 tests 
made—426 of them with 
cotton cloth (nainsook). 
The average strength 
of this nainsook, before 
washing, was 2,937 points. 


The average strength 
of all the nainsook 
samples washed with 
FAB was 2,920—only 
17 points less than 
the strength of the 
original fabric. 


The average strength 
when another soap 
flakes was used was 
2,831—a loss of 106 
points of strength. 


When a third soap 
flakes was used the 
average strength of 
the nainsook sam- 
ples was 2,709—228 
points of strength 
lost. 


FAB proved best in wash- 


ing silk and wool also. 














Use FAB to wash the little ones’ 
clothes. They will be soft and 
comfortable, as well as sweetly 


gs WERE S| 





FAB suds do not mat or spot the 
downy nap of blankets. Squeeze 
to dry, and hang away from wind 
and sun. 





You need not rub your sheer fine 
hosiery if you wash with FAB. 
Rubbing may start “runs.” Do 
not dry over heat. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 865 


199 Fulton Street 
New York City 


lenclose 4c in stamps. Please 
send me my trial box of 
FAB. 


Se 
Name 


Address 


Town State 


My grocer is 





Name 


Address 


(Write in the margin 
if necessary) 
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The Cloth Testing Machine tests the strength | 
of cloth with scientific exactness. The machine ™ 
stretches the material by slow and gradual motion ~ 
until it breaks. The hand on the dial stops when 
the material parts. This determines the precise 
amount of “pull”? which the fabric will stand. 





Dainty things washed with FAB 
last longer—this machine proves it! 


This is the machine with which 1,280 samples of cloth were 
tested by an impartial University* laboratory. 


These are three of the samples, and what happened to them. 
And this is the interesting story of the whole test, which 
proves that materials washed with FAB last longer. 


The experts in the Domestic Science Department of a leading Uni- 
versity tested the effect of soap flakes on the strength of fabrics. 


The experts cut a piece of nainsook into exactly equal strips. 
They left one strip unwashed. The other strips they washed with 
different brands of soap flakes, according to the makers’ direc- 
tions, under the same conditions of time, temperature, rinsing, etc. 


Then, one by one, all these strips were tested in the Cloth Testing 
Machine. The instrument, with an accurate and even pull on 
every thread, strained each strip of cloth until it broke. The dial 
of the machine automatically registered the exact point of break 
ing. That point, of course, shows the strength of the cloth. 


The strength of all strips, washed and unwashed, was then 
compared. After testing nainsook, they tested silk and wool. 


These Tests mean a lot to you—and to your Clothes 


They prove by actual figures that FAB is the safe soap flakes 
for all your washing. FAB is made with cocoanut-oil, which 
is so gentle, sudsy and cleansing. FAB flakes dissolve at once 
and completely. They make rich, plentiful suds that flow 
freely back and forth through the fabric. It’s these free 
flowing FAB suds that take out the dirt and restore dainty 
cleanness. And FAB will not “run” colors that are fast in 
plain warm water, under the same conditions. 


Why not start now to enjoy the advantages of FAB? It isso 
easy and safe to use. Ask for it today, at your grocer’s. 


*Name on request. 


COLGATE’S 
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SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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A Christmas card for Mother (right) 
reads: 
“When love sends a greeting, 
Though words are but few, 
There’s never a message 
So tender and true.” Price $r. each 


Set of cards below, $r. for four. 

One reads: 

“Tt’s a long trail this Christmas 
That leads from me to you, 
But my heart spans the distance 
And I know your heart does, too” 


Another card in the same group 

reads: 

“There's gladness in remembering 
The friends we used to know, 
The friends whose memory lives 
with us 

Wherever we may go” 
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The hand-tinted card at the right 1s 

$r. It reads: 

“T think of all the splendid things 
We like to see come true, 
And then because it’s Christmas 
time, 

I wish them all for you!” 
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The six-inch hand- 
dipped bayberry candles 
make a charming gift. 
Two boxes containing 
wo candles, each, $r 


NOTE 
All articles on this page 
may be purchased 
through Good House- 
keeping Shopping Ser- 
vice, 19 West goth Street 


A sweet-grass 
basket is nine 
inches in di- 
ameter, and 
makes an ideal 
travelingwork- 
box. $2.15 


Gards 
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Gay 
parrot 
shade- 
pull 
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The box above contains a nice assortment 
of twenty-one Christmas cards, for $1 
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Rock of Hges 
Hn Ideal Granite 


For 
Vour family 
Memorial 


HE record of fleet- 

ing years can be 
preserved by stately 
monuments of enduring 
granite. Rock of Ages, 
quarried from the rug- 
ged hills of Vermont, 
is famed far and wide 
through the land as a 
monumental material. 
Its natural blue-gray 
color, fine grain and un- 
yielding hardness adapt 
it to memorial purposes, 
especially where a bril- 
liant polished finish is 
desired. Insist upon 
Rock of Ages—there is 
no substitute. 





A\sk for our Certificate of Per- 
fection when placing order for 
a Rock of Ages monument 
with your local memorial 
merchant. This protects you 
against inferior granites. 


Particulars about Rock of 
Ages contained in Booklet 
“H.’’ Write for it today. 








BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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-then you ps know 
of the skin's 
“Precious Moisture”? 


Sarah Lee’s hands were always soft and 
her skin was just as smooth. She never 
complained like the rest of us, of chapped 
hands or cracked lips . . . she seemed al- 
ways a lovely creature, perfectly oblivi- 
ous of the weather and her skin. 

One night she told us the simple truth. 
“Your skin—every skin has a moisture 
and that is what keeps it loveliest! But we 
wash it away and powder it away and the 
skin doesn’t get so much of it in winter. 
Without this natural moisture the deli- 
cate skin dries up into tiny scales, 
stiffens and cracks—this we call, chapped. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is exactly made 
to give back this ‘precious moisture’. It 
dissolves the scaliness, sinks right in and 
makes my skin feel so gloriously smooth. 
My grandmother told me about it.” 


Weremembered, then, seeing her use some- 
thing after she washed. So that was why 
she looked so fresh and always had about 
her such a clean, delicate fragrance! 
Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. (Estab- 
hshed 1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes.) 


Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie Coe 
New York, Toronto, London ¢¥ Sydney. 


Frostilla, 


4 Ufragrant fotion 


a © T. F. Co, 
—_ 
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New Fashions and Old 
in Children’s Books 


By Leonofre st. Jobner owes 


Librarian; The Central Children’s Room, 
New York Public Library 


AVE you ever come across an old advertise- 
ment for children’s books? You will recall 
how pompously and virtuously the publisher 
offered his wares to the little masters and 
misses of his day. Instruction went hand in 
hand with amusement, and parents were as- 
sured of the high intent of the publishers in 
presuming to offer books for the infant mind. 
One of these advertisements, published in a 
newspaper in 1744, closes with the announce- 
ment that the little book, in addition to its 
charms for Master Tommy and pretty Miss 
Polly, contains a letter to parents “wherein 
rules are laid down for making their children 
strong, healthy, virtuous, wise, and happy.” 
Another advertisement of this period pictures 
the “depravity of human nature and the cor- 
rupt principles of mankind,” and goes on to 
say that the way to remedy these evils is to 
begin with the rising generation. Thereupon 
the enterprising publisher hopes that his little 
books will “tend to forward this good work.” 
Having expressed himself thus, the publisher 
adds that the books are “bound and gilt.” 
The children evidently liked the gilt—Theophi- 
lus, one of the characters in “Blossoms of 
Morality,” shows a weakness for it when he 
says to his dear papa, “I can not help pitying 
those poor little boys whose parents are not in 
a condition to purchase them such a nice gilded 
you have supplied 
me.” > 
What qualities have the publishers of chil- 





{ 


dren’s books today substituted for the pleas- 
antly gilded learning and virtue of our grand- 


mammas? A glance at the attractively 
illustrated catalogues which announce new 
books for children, as well as old favorites in 
new dresses, will show that the interests of 
childhood have reached into all corners of the 
world, and include almost all subjects under 
the sun. 

Under the caption, “Opening the Doors — 
Wider to History and Literature,” is a list of 
books that contains ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“Treasure Island,” “The Story of Robin 
Hood,” “Robinson Crusoe,” a pocket as- 
tronomy, a history of American literature, 
Bible stories, fiction described variously as 
“entertaining and natural,’ or “delightful 
pictures” of this or that country. Another 
section is devoted to ‘“Key Books for the Grow- 
ing Child”—the keys opening such treasures 
as “The Children’s Homer,” “King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table,” “The Rose 
and the Ring,’ ‘Tales of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic,” ‘““Granny’s Wonderful 
Chair,” and others, equally beloved by a 
generation of children. The books are de- 
scribed’as being on “the topmost pinnacle of 
children’s affection,” and having “imaginative 


appeal and lasting flavor.” The imagination ~~ 


of the child is abundantly nourished by tales 
collected from Timbuktu to the far corners of 
Alaska, while his learning is increased by hand- _ 
books of every description. The secrets of — 
science are disclosed, history is unfolded, and. ; 
the lives of the great are offered for the » 
spiration and admiration of the boys an 
today. Instead of a letter to parents contain 








“It’s wonderful 


FEW years ago there was 
living in a large Ohio city 
a woman who was almost an 
invalid. 

“T just can’t do things any more,” 
she would say when there was dis- 
cussion of entertaining, outings, or 
any activity. “My feet simply kill me. 
I can’t walk.” 

No one gave much thought to her, 
because there didn’t seem to be any 
necessity of her doing anything. Sud- 
denly she found herself a widow, 
with an estate that consisted of little 
else besides a business organization. 

Her situation was pathetic. With- 
out money she was helpless. With 
the business on her hands she was 
almost as helpless. The only solution 
was for her to continue the operation 
of her husband’s business. 

For two years she worked 
hard, as hard as she could with 
the handicap that had become 
a really serious matter. But it 
became more difficult, and failure 
was staring her in the face 

Recently this woman was 
asked to speak to a group of 
working girls about her career. 
She was introduced as one of the 
most successful business women of 
America. 

“The most important thing in my 
success was when I found the right 
kind of shoes,’ she said. Some of 
the girls giggled. 

But the speaker was unperturbed. 
“T know -you'll think it is funny for 
me to say such a thing,’ she con- 
tinued, “but I am talking about my 
success, and I know how and why 
I have achieved it. 

“When I started out I was almost 
a physical wreck. I felt unable to 
stay at my desk during the day. My feet 
hurt continuously. My mind was distracted. 
I didn’t seem able to concentrate on the 
business problems. I was facing ruin. 

“Then I found the shoes I have worn from 
that day to this. I say deliberately that they 
were the most important thing in helping me 
win out. They made my feet comfortable. 
They made me feel like walking and being 
on my feet. They made me capable. 

“And I am going to explain the features 
of them, so you girls will understand. I 
wish I could make you all realize how im- 
portant this is. I know I could help many 
of you to success, if you would believe what 
I'm saying. 

“This shoe is built to give a correct walking 
base. It does not allow the foot arch to sag 
and become strained. You all know that the 
feet must bear the weight of the body. Foot 
strain means more than mere discomfort. It 
makes your limbs ache. It makes you feel 
tired and dull and ‘draggy” It makes you 
unfit for work. 

“Well, this shoe eliminated all of that. Also, 
it was so designed that it aided circulation of 
the blood. The inside of the sole is flat, 
so the foot may spread out naturally when 
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SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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the Nation. No. 6. 


§ Copyright 1924 
y The Selby Shoe Co. 
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weight is placed on it. There is no cramping 
of the blood vessels and nerves. 

“You girls know what it means to feel all 
fagged out before noon. You know what it 
means to leave your work in the afternoon and 
be so tired you can hardly get home.” 

Here, for the first time, they were learning 


of a practical help for them. 

But there was much more that we shall not try to 
repeat here. She explained the smart style, the care- 
ful fitting, how the Arch Preserver Shoe is measured 
so that it places the foot arch on the built-in bridge 
exactly right. 

But we must quote just a little more. “It’s so won- 
derful to feel like working, girls! You can make 
your work a pleasure, or you can let it be drudgery. 
You can be successful as you deserve, or you can 
suffer defeat and discouragement. 

“T say frankly that I am quite sure I should never 
have stcceeded without these shoes. I simply 
couldn’t work, until I found out how to make myself 
feel like working.” 

Do you feel like doing your housework? Do you 
feel like having the Griggs’ over to dinner next 
Thursday? Do you feel like walking with your hus- 
band in the evening? 

The Arch Preserver Shoe has made hundreds of 
thousands of women feel like doing things—anything! 
It is easy to understand why this shoe has changed 
the footwear ideas of the Nation. You'll want to read 
the booklet, ‘““How to Keep 
Your Feet Young.” Send 
the coupon. 





Name 


P. O. 


Little chapters from the story 
of how the Arch Preserver 
Shoe changed the ideas of 


The Selby Shoe Co., 208 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 198, “‘How 
to Keep Your Feet Young’’, and name of dealer. 


Street and No. 


to feel like working!” 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this Trade-Mark 


It ison the sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA 
to E. Made for women and misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; 
for men and boys by E. T. Wright & Co., 
Inc. Rockland, Mass. 
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TOO 


COFFEE 


Gvery sip is delicious 


If you want to know how good 
coffee can be, ask your grocer to- 
day for Lord Calvert Coffee, sold 


only in tightly sealed containers. 


You and yours will be delighted 
with its rich, fresh flavor and won- 


You will also find 


Lord Calvert most economical. 


derful aroma. 


Write today for free booklet, “For 
Better Goffe,” written by experts, 
it tells precisely how to make that 
rare delight—a perfect cup of 
coffee. oa 


a 
% LEVERING COFFEE CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wrap! 
Sretin-- 
me 
Inquiries invited from Brokers or Jobbers 
in limited territory still open 


# 
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New Fashions and Old in Children’s Books 


ing rules for making their children “good and 
wise,” the publisher of today closes his cata- 
logue with a miniature ‘“Who’s Who in the 
writing and illustrating of children’s books. 
This one is “one of the most distinguished and 
also one of the most popular of lyric poets”; 
that one is described as a “sincere artist and 
thoughtful illustrator’; and another “knows 
the backwoods and wild animals as do few who 
are gifted with the power to tell their stories. 

An abundance of good things becomes in 
time confusing, and there arises the problem 
of selection. Theophilus’ papa bought the 
gilded library in toto for his son—a simple 
matter compared with choosing a dozen good 
books to put under the 1924 Christmas tree. 
The really good writers for children accumulate 
favor from one generation to another. Mrs. 
Ewing’s “Jackanapes”’ lives on and on in the 
hearts of children; he lives because Mrs. Ewing 
was a true artist, creating her characters out of 
a deep understanding of children. Lucretia 
Hale’s “Lady from Philadelphia” is bandied 
back and forth in families wherever a joke is 
enjoyed. Curdie, taunting the Queen with hav- 
ing “sprouting*toes” in George MacDonald S 
“The Princess and Curdie,” is still a hero of 
importance in the nursery. Alice continues to 
fall through the rabbit-hole with crowds of 
breathless children ready to follow her. Joel 
Chandler Harris’ ‘“Brer Rabbit” is a character 
of national importance, boys have appro- 
priated for themselves the novels of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and this generation of boys 
is hearing about Herman Melville’s “Moby 
Dick” from the men who read it years ago. 
Girls, in spite of new fashions in heroines, cling 
persistently to the courageous Joe and the 
sweet Beth in “Little Women.” Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s “Rebecca” is handed on from big 
sister to little sister. 


Old Favorites in New Dress 


There are streams of old favorites, that have 
persisted in living in spite of the avalanche of 
flimsy stories that crop out each year, stories 
that depend upon up-to-the-minute news to 
give them any reason at all for being, stories in 
which deception is the keynote, stories with 
incredible youths who advise kings, generals, 
bank presidents, and helpless parents how to 
retain their thrones, rout the enemy, recover 
fortunes, and pay off mortgages. It is grati- 
fying to see that the books that households of 
children have grown up on are reappearing in 
new editions with illustrations which are the 
work of distinguished artists, with good, clear 
type, and gay covers—fine feathers well 
earned. The Beacon Hill Bookshelf, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Company, is a 
very creditable collection of old favorites 
newly dressed. John Masefield’s stirring tale, 
“Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger,” ap- 
pears in this collection, as well as ““The Story 
of Rolf and the. Viking’s Bow.” Do you re- 
member the “Katy Did” books and how deeply 
immersed in the doings of Katy and her lively 
brothers and sisters the little girls of twenty 
years ago were? Well, Katy is back again in 
the Beacon Hill Bookshelf with attractive 
colored illustrations and looking as interesting 
as ever. Another effort to provide children 
with books of enduring value is “The Children’s 
Classics” series published by The Macmillan 
Company. Far back into the legendary lore 
of the past this collection reaches for its ma- 
terial—A‘sop, Mother Goose, the Thad, 
Arabian Nights, Grimm, Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver, as well as favorites of a later date. 
The illustrators and editors who undertook to 
make these books attractive to the children of 
today have shown an appreciation of the text 
that is unusual. There is no sense of things 
“made over,” usually to the great detriment 
of the original, in this series. 


Who is writing for children today whose 
books will provide happy memories in later 
years? There is Padraic Colum, scholar and 
poet, who uses his rare gifts for the benefit of 
the children of today, and surely of tomorrow. 
In addition to his fine renderings of the hero 
tales of Greece and Ireland, Mr. Colum has 
written “The Peep-Show Man” and other 
fanciful tales for younger children. There is 
Walter de la Mare, sending from his home across 
the seas in England verses and tales of an 
eerieness and beauty that are in themselves 
a part of childhood. There is Carl Sandburg, 
writing of America, writing poetically of rail- 
roads and skyscrapers and corn fairies, writing 
with deep understanding of the streets and 
people. “Rootabaga Stories” and “Rootabaga 
Pigeons” are so distinctly a product of Ameri- 
can soil that they will take their place with the 
folk-ta’es of other countries. Hugh Lofting 
contributes “Dr. Dolittle” and that “rarest 
animal of all””—the pushmipullyu—to the grow- 
ing list of distinguished children’s books. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins with her “Twin Books,” 
and Eliza Orne White with “The Blue Aunt” 
and the new “Tony,” bring delight to little 
girls—and little boys, too, for that matter— 
while Cornelia Meigs in “Master Simon’s 
Garden,” ‘“‘A Pool of Stars,” and “The New 
Moon” has captured all the charm of early 
American traditions, all the thrill of pioneer 
days, and all the lovableness of American boys 
and girls. Here is good writing, good tale, and 
good sense. Charles Boardman Hawes left 
boys a fine heritage in his stirring tales of the 
sea, “The Mutineers,” “The Great Quest” and 
“The Dark Frigate.” They are yarns of the 
good old days when there were sailing ships and 
treasures, and pirates in the China, Sea. 


New Books Worthy of the Old - 


Among the new books each year, one or two 
usually stand out for their unusualness in text 
or illustration, or both. ‘Tales from Silver 
Lands,” by Charles J. Finger, is such a book’ 
this year. Mr. Finger heard these stories from. 
the Indians in South America, and he. tells 
them again with a fine appreciation for the 
strange and mysterious atmosphere of that 
country—‘down where the forest,sis so thick _ 
that the sun rarely pierces the leafy roof, where? 
there are mosses and ferns and little plants of 
the brightest green, where parrots screech and 
thousands of little monkeys chatter in the 
trees.” The stories have a heroic quality and 
strength, and a poetic fancy that one associ- 
ates with a primitive people. The woodcuts 
by Paul Honoré, which illustrate the book, are 
lovely in their delicacy and forceful in their 
interpretation of the South American Indian 
and his background. It is a book of interest 
to children and grown-ups. 

Another new book that is unusual in its con- 
tent and illustration is ‘Nicholas, A Man- 
hattan Christmas Story,” by Anne Carroll 
Moore, illustrated by Jay Van Everen. The 
nice thing about this book is that while old 
New York is recreated with a fine sympathy 
and a keen appreciation for its traditions, and 
the new New York is presented with a sure 
knowledge of its highways and byways, the 
whoie atmosphere of the book is one of child- 
like fun and enjoyment. Things happen here 
with incredible ease; parties are staged in for- 
bidden places; even the old Knickerbockers 
themselves are forced to make merry with the 
gay company that Nicholas collects on his 
journeys about town. “Nicholas” has a fas- 
cinating map of his own, found on the inside 
covers, and also sold separately by the pub- 
lishers, to guide his readers to the places he 
found most entertaining during his visit to 
New York. This, also, is a book for any age— 
a sense of fun, a liking for parties, and a dash 
of imagination are needed to enjoy it. 


On page 108 you will find a list of new and old children’s books, carefully se- | 


lected by Miss Power, 


; Good Housekeeping will buy for you any of these books 
at the prices listed with them, if you do not find them at your local book-seller’s 





To insure good cooking 


use insured milk 


Hi’ you ever stopped to 
think that milk is just 


about the most uncertain 
ingredient that you usein 
cooking? 


You use the finest pastry flour, 
the purest shortening, the 
freshest eggs, the best butter 
—and then you take a chance 
with the milk. 


How often you find that milk 
you judged to be perfectly 
fresh was really “just on the 
turn.” Many a dish is spoiled 
by nearly fresh milk. 


Again, milk varies in richness. 
Sometimes you 
havewhole milk. 
Again, the only 
milkin the re- 
frigerator.is 
skimmed milk, 
robbed for the 
benefit of the 
morning coffee. 
eo the recipe 
#* calls for two 
cups and you 
have only a cup and a half. 
But you use it! 





ee 


Scientific cooking demands 
known milk values 


You make milk a known quan- 
tity in your cooking when you 
use insured milk — Carnation 
Milk. Carnation is always 
sweet and fresh. Every can you 
buy is like every other can. 
Alike in richness and alike in 


purity. No @@ 
bacterin 
can growin 
this sterilized, 
hermetically 

sealed product. 


You are always sure 
of getting all the food 
value of full-cream 
whole milk—all the 
butter-fat, protein, 
carbohydrates, and 
mineral salts that 
make whole milk a perfect food. 


Only part of the water is taken 
out in preparing Carnation 
Milk: and nothing is added. 
This milk should not be con- 
fused with “condensed” milk 
sweetened with cane sugar. 


Excellent results in all cooking 


Expert cooks are enthusiastic 
over their success with Carna- 
tion Milk. Milk dishes made 
with it, they say, are admirable 
in flavor and texture. It pro- 
duces uniformly good results 
every time, because it is always 
the same—insured milk. 


It is convenient to keep on 
hand; easy to use; very eco- 
nomical. In coffee or on fruit 
or cereals it is delicious, yet it 
costs much less than cream. 


You, too, should try insured 
cooking with Carnation Milk. 
It is, more and more, the way 
endorsed alike by experts and 
practical housewives. 


May we send you an interesting 32-page booklet, 
profusely illustrated, about Carnation Milk? It 
contains 100 of Mary Blake’s favorite recipes. 


* Carnation MILK Propuctrs CoMPANy 


1226 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


1326 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


New York * Aylmer, Ont. 
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REG.U.S, PAT. OFF 





You can dilute the double- 
rich contents of this can 


C o ® ‘until the quart bottle over- 
: arnation 1 flows with pure milk 


‘From Contented Cows” 


© 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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From soup 


GF! 


108 


to dessert 


From alpha to omega of 
dinner-getting, from soup 
down through dessert, in 
many a good kitchen Cox’s 
Gelatine plays a helpful 
role. 


The clever cook always 
keeps it on her cupboard 
shelves—just as surely as 
salt and pepper—its uses 
are so yarious. It makes 
richer soups and gravies, 
creamier sauces, unusual 
salads and desserts, deli- 
cious cake frostings and 
candies. (And how eco- 
nomically it can turn a little 
left-over meat or fish into 
a piquant savory !) 

Cox’s . .. for quality 
- . . and because it dis- 
solves rapidly—it never 
needs to be soaked before- 
hand. 

A free booklet, ‘“Cox’s 
Gelatine Recipes,’”’ has been 
prepared with directions 
for over 100 dishes. Let 
us send you a copy. 





THE. COX GELATINE Co. 


546 Greenwich St., New York City 
Dept. 108 





This-better gelatine is made in 
Scotland. Always ask for Cox’s 
in the neat red, white and 


blue  checkher-board 


box, 





Instant Powdered 


LATINE 
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Old Favorites and New Books for Boys and Girls’ 


BOOKS TO GROW ON 

Tur Fasres or Ansop. Selected by Joseph 
Jacobs, Done into Pictures by Richard 
Heighway. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.75 

Jusrso Srortes. By Rudyard Kipling. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $2.00 

RooraBaGca Srorres. By Carl Sandburg. I- 
lustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, N. Y. $2.00 

Nicuotas, A MANHATTAN CHRISTMAS STORY. 
With drawings by Jay Van Evern. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $2.00 

Tur PererKin Papers. By Lucretia P. Hale. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50 

Nonsensz Sonos. By Edward Lear. With 
illustrations in color and black and white by 
Leslie Brooke. Irederick Warne & Com- 
pany, N. Y. $3.50 

Home Book or VERSE FOR YOUNG JOLKS. 
Compiled by Burton Stevenson. Decorations by 
Willy Pogany. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $3.00 

Farry TALES or THE BrorHeRS GRIMM. 
Edited by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. With illustra- 
tions by Arthur Rackham. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philatelphia. $2.00 

GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHATR AND ITS TALES 
or Farry Times. By Frances Browne. II- 
lustrated by Emma Brock. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. $1.75 

Tort WONDER CLOCK, OR FouR AND TWENTY 
Marvetous Tares. Written and Illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.00 

Auicre’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By 
Lewis Carroll. With original illustrations by 
Sir John Tenniel. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. $1.75 

At tHe BAcK or tram Norra Wind. By George 
MacDonald. Mlustrated by Francis Bedford. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.75 

Tue ARABIAN Nicuts. Ldited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith.  Illus- 
trated in color by Maxfield Parrish. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50 

Tor Merry ApdvENTURES OF RosBrtn Hoop. 
Written and Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50 

Tur Boys’ Kinc Artuur. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50 

Tur CHILDREN’S Homer: THe ApVENTURES 
OF ODYSSEUS AND THE TALE Or Troy. By 
Padraic Colwm. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.00 

LEGENDS oF CHARLEMAGNE. By 
Bulfinch. Ulastratedin colorby N. C.Wyeth, 
Cosmopolitan Book Corp., N. Y. $3.50 

‘PALES FROM SILVER LANDS. By Charles Finger. 
Woodcuts by Paul Honoré. Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y.' $3.50 


STORIES FOR GIRLS 


Thomas * 


Tur New Moon. By Cornelia Meigs. Tllus- ° 


trated by Mrs. De Angeli. The Macmillan 


Company, N. Y. $1.75 


Lirrite Princess Nina, Tur Story or a Rus- , 


SIAN Girt. By L. A. Charskaya. 
lated by Hana Muskov4. Henry Holt-& 


Company,.N. Y. $2.00 a 
NELLy’s Sinver Mine. By Helen Hunt 
Jackson. With illustrations in color -by 


Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
& Company,-Boston. $2.00 

CasttE Bratr.. By Flora L. Shaw. With il- 
lustrations by. George Varian. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. $2.00 

Tue Srnver Tarn. By Katharine Adams. 
lustrated by Ada C. Williamson. 
Macmillan Company; N. Y. $2.00 

Tue VANtTSHING ComrapE. By Ethel Cook 
Eliot. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. $1.75 

Tuer Dove in tHe Eactr’s Nest. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. Illustrated by Beatrice Stevens. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.20 

THe Brur Aunt. By Eliza Orne White. Tl- 
Justrated by Katharine Pyle. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.65 

Tue Poor or Stars. By Cornelia Meigs. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.50 


Little, Brown 


Il- 
The 


Trans- - 


Jack AND Jitu. By Louisa M. Alcott, Tlus- 
trated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. $2.50 

Avupactous ANN. By Archibald Marshall. W- 
lustrated by Rita Zian. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, N. Y. $2.00 

STORIES FOR BOYS 

Tur Framinco Frataer. By Kirk Munroe. 
Illustrated in color by Frank E. Schoonover. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.00 

SHASTA oF THE Wotves. By Olaf Baker. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y. $2.00 

Tur Boy Emicrants. By Noah Brooks. I- 
lustrated by H, T. Dunn. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. $3.00 

Boy Scouts on Katanpin. By Waller 
Pritchard Faton. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 
$1.75 

Hari, tHe Juncite Lap. By Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. Slustrated by Morgan Stinemetz. 
EK. P. Dutton and Co., N. Y. $2.00 

Kak, Tor Copper Esximo. By Vilhjdlmur 
Stefansson and Violet Irwin. Tlustrated by 
George H. Edwards. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. $2.25 ; 

Martin Hypr, Tar Dukr’s MESSENGER. By 
John Masefield. Mlustrated by T. C. Dug- 
dale. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00 

Tue Brack Arrow. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated by. N. C. Wyeth. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50 

THe DARK Fricatr. By Charles Boardman 
Hawes. The Atlantic Monthly | Press, 
Boston. $2.00 


Tur Brack BuccaNnrEER. By Stephen Meader. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, N. Y. $1.75 
THE Wreck or THE GROSVENOR. By W. 

Clark Russell. Ulustrated by Mead Schaeffer. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y. $3.00 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE 
Tue Frrst Days or Man. By Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. George H. Doran, N. Y. $2.00 
KerrpInGc up witH Science. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. $2.50 
Tur ADVENTURES OF A GRAIN or Dust. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. $1.50 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PEBBLE. By 
Hallam Hawksworth. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y.. $1.60 { 
YouRSELF AND YouR Bopy. By Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. ‘$2.50. 
TALES- FROM NATURE’S WONDERLANDS. By 
William T. Hornaday. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. $2.50 Cue 
STORIES OF THE First AMERICAN ANIMALS. 
By George Langford. Colored illustrations 
by Ty Mahon. Boni & Liveright, N. Y. $3.00 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY 
America: THe Great ADVENTURE. By 
George Philip Krapp. Wlustrated by Philip 
Van Saltza. Alfred A..Knopf, N. Y. $4.00 
THe LAND or Farr Pray. «By Geoffrey Parsons. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.25 - 
We “and Our GovERNMENT. By Jeremiah 
Whipple Jenks. Illustrated by Hanson 
Booth and by numerous photographs. Boni 
& Liveright, N. Y._ $1.90 
Bryvonp THE OLD FRONTIER: ADVENTURES OF 
InprIAN FicHtTers, HUNTERS, AND Fur 
Travers. By George Bird Grinnell. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $2.00 > ies 
Dantet . Boone, WILDERNESS Scout. By 
Stewart Edward White. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. $1.75 ~~ 
Days. or tHE DiscovereRS. By L. Lamprey. 
Illustrated by Florence Choate and Eliza- 
beth Curtis. Frederick A. Stokes, N. Y. $2.50 
THE PrrATES OF PANAMA, OR THE BUCCANEERS 
or AMERICA. By John Esquemeling. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, N. Y. $2.50 
Tuer Cuitp’s Book or ENGLAND. By Sid 
Dark. George H. Doran, N. Y. $2.50 
Tuer Book or FRANCE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Sidney Dark. George H. Doran, N. Y. $2.50 


Tur Story or Manxinp. By Hendrik Willem 


van Loon. Illustrated by the author. Boni — 
& Liveright, N. Y. $5.00 2 





“Isn't It Just Like Her >: 
: ep) 
to Give ‘Real Comfys 















ge HAT a wonderful reputation some women have for 
mt always doing the right thing. The gifts they send at 
Christmas indicate more than good-will; they compli- 
ment both the receiver and the giver by that little touch 
of good taste that everyone instantly recognizes. 





You would not think of wearing any but-genuine Daniel- 
Green Comfy Slippers yourself. Why should you 
yield to the temptation to send as a gift a cheaper 
slipper of unknown origin, for the doubtful econ-. 
omy of a few cents? : 





i WF 
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Unusual and charm- “There is nothing commonplace or 
ing effects have given aii 
“the felt slipper a new perfunctory about giving Comfys: 
unc n, . 
eos for Christmas. That may be the 
case with ordinary slippers, but the array of charm- 
ing styles that Daniel Green has created will bring 


a note of the exquisite and the unusual into your 


























. A Christmas gift that 
selection. will appeal to every 


woman, 


Colorful fabrics—satins, brocades and soft leathers, 

that make an instant appeal to the feminine love of the exquisite; 
solid comfort in more conservative felt for both men and women, and 
for the children, cunning little designs that make an instant appeal 
to their love of the quaint and picturesque. 


So that you can fully realize the extra wear we build 
into every pair of Daniel Green Comfy Slippers, we 
have devised our famous ‘‘Mileage 
Test.’ Ask’ your dealer to explain 
this to you, and show you the many 
new styles and color combinations 4, ing tittle boots 
ee that have recently been brought shan wer eee the 
The touch of smart- out in Daniel Green Comfy a, 


NERS that dainty 


women love. Slippers. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 


New York Sales Office Boston Sales Office Chicago Sales Office 
116 East 13th Street 10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 


Daniel Green 








Banat 


In using advertisements see page 4 III 





Protect this 
little life 
During that first critical year baby has 
to fight many battles. One of the hard- 
est is that against disease-producing 
germs. Government reports show that 
nearly eight out of every hundred 
babies born in the United States during 


1923 did not survive their first year. 


Everything that baby touches is a possible 
Source of contagious disease or infection; 
and only faithful and comp/ete sanitary meas- 
ures can give complete protection against 
them. It is not enough to simply wash 
nursing bottles and nipples—they should be 
disinfected, in homes as carefully as they are 
in all baby and lying-in hospitals. 


A real godsend to mothers 
everywhere 

A dainty, new folder describes in detail the 
many ways in which Zonite can help you 
protect the precious little life of your baby. 
Zonite is the remarkable new germ-destroyer 
—more powerful than pure carbolic acid, yet 
absolutely non-poisonous and safe. It is be- 
ing used in many of the country’s leading 
baby hospitals and being prescribed by thou- 
sands of physicians for home use. Zonite is 
a godsend to mothers, for it provides a greaver 
measure of protection against germs than 
science thought possible a few years ago. 
Simply fiJl out the coupon below—now— 
and send it today. You will receive your folder 
—‘‘Baby and the Nursery ’’—by return 
mail; free, of course. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
Jn Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


“Lonile 








Old Youth 


“And then it kills time,” she murmured 
scornfully. “I’ve four more years to kill before 
I’m considered passée. That decides me; I'll 
resign this morning.” 

But on descending to the hall, she found her- 
self checkmated. A brand-new car was drawn 
up before the threshold. She had to glance 
twice to be certain that the man at the wheel 
was her own man, Johnson. 

As she stood buttoning her gloves, she sum- 
moned Monday. 

“What’s this?” she pointed. 
car.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Madam, h’I’d rather 
you asked Johnson. To the best of my belief, 
it’s Mr. Greensleeve’s birthday present to you.” 

“T can’t resign now,” she told herself stormily. 

With spring in the air it was impossible to 
harbor bitterness. The drollery cf her annoy- 
ance struck her. As she passed her father-in- 
l:w’s house, four doors down, ‘‘Poor old gentle- 
man,” she smiled; “he meant it kindly. If I 
were Sybil, I should accept his gift and do 
exactly es I’d planned.” 

Droll! That was the word. How droll life 
was! Ncither love nor experience ever came 
appropriately. You were too young for experi- 
ence one minute, too middle-aged for love the 
next, too decrepit for cither the moment after. 
There seemed to be no rhythm that compelled 
soul and flesh to march together; the seasons 
of the body were infinitely more brief than 
those of the spirit. 

But the sprightliness which was abroad, the 
new hope in the air, made short work of melan- 
choly. Against roots of trees the last of the 
snow was melting. Bulb-flowers were pushing 
up. The very slush was iridescent. 

“T travel in luxury, scarcely setting foot to 
the pavement, yet my very comfort infuriates 
me. It’s a bribe. I’m not free.” Reason re- 
asserted itself. ‘Is any one?” 

The question was prompted by what was 
going on about her. If she believed the evi- 
dence of her eyes, all the world was in bondage. 
The respectability of Clinton had been invaded 
by a deluge of Bunyanesque warnings—‘“Flee 
from the wrath to come,” etc. Trolley-cars, 
billboards, windows of private residences were 
plastered with accusations of sin and announce- 
ments of a whirlwind revival. Clinton had 
been selected to be liberated, whatever hap- 
pened to the remcinder of America. Catching 
a line here, a line there, she gathered that the 
meetings were to be held in a monster tent 
which had been erected on a vacant lot border- 
ing the route which she traveled. The portrait 
of the evangelist by whose agency this miracu- 
lous salvation was to be achieved confronted 
her all along her journey: a coarse-featured 
man in a huge fur collar—the kind of face that 
resembled a trade-mark. 

“Harry Fig, soul-doctor, converted ex- 
pugilist, will fight the Devil for a knock-out.” 
And at the bottom in red lettering, with a be- 
wildering lack of humor, “Come unto me, ye 
weary, and I will give you rest.” 

“It’s easy to be at peace when you can’t feel 
any more,”’ she thought. 


“T ordered my 


“You're late, Eve.’ The chairwoman 
glanced up reprovingly. ‘‘Since you’re the 
secretary, It was impossible to proceed without 

ou.” 
‘ Contrary to her wonted protective gravity, 
she smiled airily. “It would happen that way, 
wouldn’t it, when for once you had all arrived 
on time?” 

Unconscious of the flutter her nonchalance 
had occasioned, she seated herself, produced 
her note-book, and commenced the farce of 
recording inadequate donations. Her mind 
was not on her task. 

She peeped up at the corpulent faces of her 
companions. Solemn and pompous as the 
houses they inhabited! They’d never know 
romance again, as she estimated it. Their 
husbands were fast growing bald. Their chil- 
dren were beginning to set them at defiance. 


G OULD it be that they didn’t want romance 
—that in hungering for it she was unbal- 
anced and abnormal? The only romance they 
achieved was of the destructive sort. Nothing 
roused them from their lethargy into resent- 
ment more effectually than another woman’s 
retrieving of lost glamour. She was a cheat, a 
claim-jumper, the sort of person who expects 
leniency when she revokes at cards. She’d 
played her hand and played it badly; what 
right had she to a second chance? Most 


women married only once—some never at all. 


Their trades’ 
shocked. 

Eve’s memory focussed on herself. What 
had they said of her through all the years that 
were gone? In their day, when the youngest 
of them had been single, Jim had been Clinton’s 
catch. She’d been attracted to him in Europe 
on the rebound from Dick—had allowed her- 
self to be carried off without giving them a 
chance. The first they’d heard of their loss 
was that Mr. and Mrs. Jim were returning. 
She remembered how they’d patronized her 
when they’d called to inspect her. 

‘“So your father’s an artist! A landscape 
painter! Sorry, dear, we never heard of him.” 

When Jim’s long illness had commenced, 
through which she had nursed him, they had 
contrived subtly to identify her with its cause. 
“Tf he’d only married one of us!” she could 
imagine them saying. Not that they had ever 
committed themselves so far; the nearest they 
had come to it had been at his funeral, when 
they’d said it with flowers—carloads of them. 
Their compassion had been for him, not for 
her. It was as though his death had been a 
retribution, balancing their score. 

“Would you mind re-stating that last item? 
Thank goodness, it really is the last.” 

Eve was gathering her papers preparatory 
to departure, when Sally Quilter came bound- 
ing over. She had been curiously aware of 
Sally Quilter’s suppressed excitement from the 
moment she had entered. Sally was the 
dumpiest, dowdiest, richest woman present. 
She had gained a reputation for frankness, 
based chiefly on her capacity for being as rude 
to your face as she was careless with her tongue 


union sense of fairness was 








Reliabledruggists Johnson was slowing down. It was time to behind your back. 4 ; 
everywhere carry compose herself. “I saw Sybil yesterday at the Plaza,” she 
Lonite. In bottles, began breathlessly. 3 ; 

50c and $1.00— 7 “Oh, yes.” Then Eve remembered and 


corrected herself. ‘You’re mistaken. She 
arrived in New York only this morning.” Ser 
“You think so?” ' 
“I know so. She called me up within an 
hour ofther arrival.” ; : 
“I guess she did it to fool you.” Sally 


slightly higher in 

Canada. HE was seeing not only herself, but the few 
Square miles of world which she frequented, 

with totally new eyes this morning. It was 

the oddest sensation—as though she were re- 

visiting a cramped environment from which 

she had long since won emancipation. The beamed triumphantly. “TI saw her yesterday, - 

women seated at the board-table were humor- though she didn’t see me. She was too occu. 

ously recognizable as the same who had once ied—lunching with a man who wasn’t her 

held power to delight or wound her. She re- fasband.” 

viewed them aloofly, amused not unkindly by Eve considered quickly. This couldn’t be 

their limitations. She’d traveled so far on the an invention. If any one had been untruthful, 

wings of imagination, clear away from their it was Sybil. ; 


| ciderly generation. She was standing tiptoe on “In that case, I must have misunderstood | 






ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 






ET scenes re c 
Please send, free, a copy of your new folder 
**Baby and the Nursery.’’ 
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the rim of things created, the pulse of a new her.” a 
wonder in her heart. “No, you didn’t. She was sweet on the man, 
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SANTA CLAUS, THEY'RE HERE! RISTMAS TOGETHER 
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Over-size Duofold Pen $7 - New “Big Bro.” Duofold Pencil to Match $4—or Standard Size Duofold Pencil $3.50 


34 “Inquiring Reporters” 
\ Settled the Gift Question for You 
When they found more people 3 


wanted the “Parker Pens than any other make 





Yes, and a Parker Duofold with 25-year point will make 
this a 25-year Christmas for those to whom you give it 









oT A 


Red and 


HAT they told the “Inquiring Reporters” 

from 34 newspapers is the answer you 
would get if you asked yourfriends and loved ones 
to name their Christmas gift. 

Out of 2024 people picked at random more 
named the ‘‘Parker’’ Pen than any other make 
when the reporters asked: ‘‘What pen will you 
buy next?” . 

And there’s no finer gesture of affection than 
to send these reigning favorites instead of trifles 
that have no permanent value. 

To the man give the $7 Over-size Duofold 
with the man-size grip, and the extra ink-supply 
that is just like money in the bank when needed. 

To the woman or girl give slender Lady 
Duofold, $5. To the boy give Duofold Jr., $5. 


Duofold pencil to match any one of the pens, 


$3.50. New “Big Bro.”” Duofold Pencil, $4,a real 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 








mate for the Over-size Duofold Pen in build and 
finish. The first mechanical pencil with a bal- 
anced over-size grip that doesn’t cramp or tire, but 
makesa friend of the hand the instant you grasp it. 


Satin-lined Gift Box De Luxe included with 
Duofold Pen and Pencil sets, called Parker 
Duofold Duettes. 


All Parker Duofold Pens are made in flashing 
plain black, as well as lacquer-red, black-tipped. 
All have the jewel-smooth Duofold point that’s 
guaranteed, if not abused, for 25 years’ wear. All 
have the same hand-fitting symmetry and balance 
that inspire writing, and give one’s penmanship 
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- ... I wipe away the blur 
of each day in ‘‘three golden 


minutes”’ 

Night comes again....and bed time. 
And in ‘‘three golden minutes’’ I 
wipe awav the blur of the day just 
ended. Then my skin is ready for 
real beauty-giving rest. 

For in this fragment of time I re- 
move the day’s dirt with a cold 
cream that cleanses and revives the 
skin, and smooths out tired lines 
all at the same time: one that’s so 
pure, doctors prescribe it—Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
If you, too, make it a rule never to 
let your face touch its pillow at 
night until your skin has been thor- 
oughly cleansed with this perfect 
cold cream—you'll soon notice new 
clearness and beauty. 


For sale at department and drug stores—the 
white package with the red bande. Tubes 10c. 
25c. 50c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 


There’s a ‘“Try-It-Yourself” trial tube for you= 
Free. Just send the coupon below. 
* * * 


How to use those 
‘Three Golden Minutes’’ 
I—Smooth a coat cf this perfect cold 
cream over your face and neck, 


Il—Leave it on a minute to sink in. 


Il]—Wipe off the cleansing cold cream 
with a smooth cloth and finish with 
@ dash of cold water. 
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+ Good Housekeeping 


Old Youth 


She phoned you this morning to deceive you.” 

“Aren’t you going a little far?” Eve spoke 
with smiling temper. ‘You forget she’s my 
sister-in-law.” 

“Don’t see that being your sister-in-law 
cuts much ice. If there was any forgetting, it 
was she who was doing it.” 

She turned to include a woman on her right. 
“T was telling Eve—’ The story, in an em- 
bellished version, was reiterated. 
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AS Sybil also in search of the second 
chance? Why should she be? All after- 
noon the question worried her. Sybil had 
children, a successful husband—everything, to 
all appearances, that heart could desire. She 
was mistress of the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath. She was gay of temperament, en- 
vied for her genius for commanding friendship. 
She began to be afraid as much for Sybil as 
for herself. If there were grounds for Sally 
Quilter’s accusation, what a tangle! She be- 
came overwhelmingly anxious to see Sybil, but 
had no idea where she was staying. How 
to get in touch? The likehest means was to 
telephone her list of dressmakers. With each 
she left the message, 

“Please before dining call at White Chim- 
neys.”’ 

That accomplished, she began to ridicule her 
perturbation. What idiocy to accept any 
statement from Sally Quilter at its face value! 

She took herself to her bedroom, locking her 
door behind her. Going to her cupboard, she 
drew out a gown—such a gown as she had not 
worn since Jim died.. It was a delicate shade 
of Nile green, a genuine creation. She had 
bought it in the expectation that she would be 
included in the dinner to Dick Chauncey. 
There had been nothing haphazard in the 
choice of color. Years ago she had owned a 
gown like it.. He had begged her to wear it 
whenever she accompanied him. Forever 
after, that particular shade of green had symbo- 
lized memories of springtime and the dream of 
love. Even now, as she gazed at it, the past 
became vivid: her slim, pathetic whiteness; the 
creeping of gondolas; guitars twanging; canals 
a-ripple in starlit dusk. She had bought it as 
a test for him—to see whether it would remind 
him. And for another reason: as an announce- 
ment that her mourning was ended. 

She folded it away. It would be no more 
needed than the youthful part of herself which 
she had resurrected. 
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‘THE timid night of early spring had fallen. 

Her door was still locked. She sat without 
illumination. From the corner window she 
could gaze down the street and watch cars 
swing in at her father-in-law’s driveway. One 
of them would be Dick’s. 

An insistent tapping. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Its L—Sybill2? 

Unlocking the door, she found herself en- 
veloped in a warm embrace. A shadow, ex- 
quisitcly feminine and fragrant, swept past her. 

“Why, you funny person! Why are you 
sitting in darkness? Where do you keep your 
switches? Ah!’ 

The gloom was dispersed by a piercing glare. 
It was just like: Sybil to turn on every bulb. 
She stood révealed with one arm raised, her 
chinchilla wrap flung back—white, shapély, 
triumphant. . Her lithe figure was.svelte as 
a boy’s; her complexion a blending of cream 
and rose—a masterpiece of portrait-painting; 
her hair too brilliant in its pale gold to avoid 
the suspicion of assistance. But the assistance 


| vas forgotten and forgiven, as were all her 


other indiscretions, in the perfection of the 
result. She typified the fulfillment of men’s 
desire and dissembled her achievement with 
demureness. 


“Let there be light,’ ’? she quoted mock- 
ingly, “ ‘and there was light.’?” Then, with 
dismay, ‘‘You’re not dressed! Your birthday 
party and the guests are arriving!” 

“Not mine,” Eve laughed. ‘My butler’s, © 
perhaps. In any case, he’s deputizing for me.” 

“You don’t mean— But you do. They’ve 
stolen Monday and left you out. Ill take care 
to give Papa a piece of my mind.” 

“Don’t.” There was alarm in the way Eve 
said it. 

“Why shouldn’t I? 
afraid?” * 

“Tt depends. How should I know? It de- 
pends on whether you have reason to be 
afraid.” 

Beneath her artistic coloring Sybil paled. 
“You’re trying to tell me something. There 
isn’t much time. Whatever you have to say, 
say quickly.” 

“Tt’s something I heard and denied. Is it 
true that you reached New York only this 
morning?” : : : 

“If you must know, it isn’t. Why?” 5 

“Because yesterday you were seen lunching 
at the Plaza.” - 

“Where’s the mystery? If I’d announced 
my arrival earlier, 1 wouldn’t have saved even 
a day for myself. I’d have been gobbled up 
at once by the family.” 

“That isn’t the point.” Eve became less 
strained in the presence of the other’s matter- 
of-factness. “The point is that your fib lends 
plausibility to a lie. Sally Quilter pretends 
she’s discovered something to your discredit.” 


Do you think Pm 


YBIL shrugged her shoulders. ‘If she’d dis- 

covered something good, there might be 

people who’d believe her. Don’t spare my 
feelings. What is it?” Eee 

“That you were lunching with a man. She 
hinted at something horrid. A man with 
whom you were in love! She’s probably told 
it all over Clinton by now—her latest piece of 
gossip. [Pm only mentioning it to warn you. 
You ought -to silence her.” 

“Seven-thirty! I must be going.” Snug- 
gling her cloak about her, Sybil moved toward 
the door. “Silence her! I should gain nothing. 
That woman’s uncanny. I’ve breathed not a 
word to any one. As a matter of fact, I’ve left 
my husband.” ' 

Catching up with her, Eve clutched her arm. 
“He let your” 

“He doesn’t know. If you question me, 
you'll make me cry. He has yet to find out.” 

“And your babies—you’ve left them, too?” 

“Not finally. In a divorce the mother al- 
ways gets them—that’s to say, if she wants 
them. The babies are the least part of my 
trouble. Thank goodness, there’s always you 
to take care of them.” 

“Tf I were willing,’ Eve assented softly. 

“But you will be, Edgar and I have ar- 
ranged all that.” 

“And who is Edgar?”’ Eve questioned, as she 
followed her sister-in-law down the staircase. 

“Edgar! I forgot. I must explain ee 
tomorrow.” 3 

In the hall, on the point of showing her 
relation out, Eve reminded her: “I wouldn’t 
count too certainly on your plans for the 
children. Other people might have Edgars.” 

With which cryptic utterance she closed the 
door quickly, as though she had not noticed 
the questioning jerk of Sybil’s pretty head. 


Io 


‘THE blare of massed bands! The concen- — 

trated flash of spotlights! The smell of raw 
timber, reminiscent of a circus! Every trick 
that showmanship and long experience could 
contrive to work up emotion and take a crowd 
off its guard! F 

“Now the chorus—church-members only.” 
A perspiring fat man was giving a laborious 
imitation of a cheer-leader at a ball-game. 

The usher who had pounced on Eve, having 
































Make up your set 
from this list: 


HAIR BRUSH 
CLOTH BRUSH 
HAT BRUSH 
BONNET BRUSH 
MILITARY BRUSH 
COMB... MIRROR 
NAIL POLISHER 
NAIL FILE 
* CUTICLE KNIFE 
SHOE HOOK 
SCISSORS 
SOAP BOX 
CREAM BOX 
PUFF BOX 
HAIR RECEIVER 
SHOE HORN 
DRESSER TRAY 
PIN TRAY 
PICTURE FRAME 
JEWEL BOX 
CLOCK 
PIN CUSHION 
PERFUME BOTTLE 
BUD VASE 
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Christmas will be in vogue during all the years of its beauty and 
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—and find—the name tions of Ivory on Amber and Shell on Amber—these are the materials 
“Pyralin” on every article. which beauty, utility and good taste have decreed—and fashion followed. 


Get a complete set by all means, if you can—if not, you can give a few 
pieces now and complete the set later—for added pieces to match can 
always be obtained at the leading stores anywhere. Descriptive book- 
let on request. 
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$100?7— | 


Or perhaps there is a 
Society in your Church 
for which you wish to 
raise funds— 


The Woman’s Opportu- 


nity League will help you 
to earn the money by this 
easy, remunerative, congen- 
ial method. 


Whether you wish to con- 


tribute your share toward 
the lifting of a church debt, 


or 


for missionary work, 


neededrepairsin the Church 
or Club building, or to fur- 
ther some of your charitable 
enterprises—even to add to 
the earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever the 
object, the League plan will 
make it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it. 


Any One Can Do the 


Work Successfully 


You need no experience 


and there is no initial ex- 
pense. We send you all you 
require for the work and co- 
operate with you in every 
way. 


Fill in and mail the coupon 


today to get details 


Dept. GH-P1224 
Woman’s Opportunity League 
International Magazine Co. 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your League plan. 


Please send me details without obliga- 
tion to me. 
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remarked the publicity value of her smart ap- 
pearance, was doing his best, by waggling a 
crooked finger, to shame her into following 
him to a conspicuous seat up front. — 

“T prefer one at the back,” she whispered. 

Why had she com>? To kill time? Certainly 
not to abstract any comfort. She hadn’t been 
able to endure her own society. The thought of 
Dick, chatting cosily at old Mr. Greensleeve’s 
table, as though she did not exist, had been 
too much for her. And then the picture of the 
women in their competing evening-gowns— 
women who had never been anything to him— 
listening to his anecdotes, beaming on him, 
pretending to be fascinated! Sybil, exercising 
her famous charm—what right had she to be 
there? Jealousy, forlornness, the pique of a 
child not invited, her thirty-sixth birthday— 
all these combined annoyances, and the dread 
of growing old, had brought her. 

The singing was growing more deafeningly 
fervent. It was the turn of the non-church- 
goers. They were trying to prove by the 
volume issuing from their lungs that they were 
as eligible for heaven as the orthodoxly right- 
eous. And now the married women. Now the 
bachelors. Now the women under thirty. 

“You women under thirty, hold your hands 
up. All women are under thirty.” This to the 
audience. “All right. We won’t ask for your 
birth-certificates.” 

A prayer, interrupted by ejaculations; then 
the address which was the first dignified event 
of the evening. 

Harry Fig, minus the fur collar, stepped 
forward, pushing the choir-leader aside. He 
looked just what he was, an old pugilist, with 
a broken nose and arms like flails. But the 
face which had been advertised did him an 
injustice; underlying his brute-strength was a 
touch of pathos. 

In simple language he told the story of his 
life—his youthful pride, his prowess, his god- 
lessness. His meteoric rise to fistic fame; his 
wild oats; the championship snatched from 
him. 

“Down and out, that’s what I was,” he said 
grimly; “back in the gutter. It was in the 
gutter that the Lord Jesus found me; it’s 
where He usually does find us. The hundredth 
sheep was a down-and-out.” He turned to a 
woman on the platform and pointed. “It was 
Mother who was His agent, as I may be His 
agent for you tonight. Mother was in the 
Salvation Army. She married me when there 
was no other way to save me. ‘Behold I make 
all things new.’ ” 

That was his topic. 

It dawned on Eve why these people had 
been drawn here and what it was he was 
promising them: the second chance; the re- 
covery of youth; the magic of how to live 
life twice. 

He ended abruptly. He was down on his 
knees praying. Men and women were rising 
and stealing forward, occupying the tier of 
seats left vacant for penitents. Some walked 
as in a trance, a smile on their lips; others 
crouched like hunted animals and ran sobbing. 
An usher touched her from behind. 

“Sister, are you saved?” 


HER resentment allowed him to get no 

further. Shaking off his familiarity, she 
fled into the starlit shadows. Half-way down 
a long line of automobiles, she found Johnson 
waiting. 

“What’s the time? Eleven! So late!” 

She drove homeward in an amazed mood of 
unaccountable exaltation. One phrase of the 
soul-doctor had found lodgment in her mind, 
“You can have anything you want, if you 
want it hard enough.” And another, “Life 
holds no promises for the stubbornly disap- 
pointed.” 

She bade her chauffeur “Good-night.” Be- 
hind the network of shrubs that led down to 
the garage, the purr of the engine grew fainter. 
For a moment she stood motionless, drinking 


in the silence; then reluctantly approached 
the doorway. Halted beneath the porch-light 
she saw a man’s figure. The servants inside 
were probably asleep. It was too late to recall 
Johnson. Holding her latch-key in readiness, 
in a tremor of nervousness, she hurried for- 
ward. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“So I’ve changed so much!” 
down into her eyes. , 

“Dick! After all these years!” she exclaimed. 
“And at this hour!’ 


He laughed 


It 


SHE had addressed him as Dick. but apart 

from the lead he had given her, she would 
never have recognized him. She had been 
picturing him as she had remembered him. An 
error of the imagination! 

Having fitted the key, she entered warily. 

“My butler’s at my father-in-law’s for the 
evening. You'll take off your coat, won’t 
you?” 

The semi-darkened hall, the unillumined 
rooms, the faint glow from the landing sliding 
down the stairs had not been lost upon him. 
“Perhaps it’s too late,” he suggested. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because of the way you asked me, ‘You'll 
take off your coat, won’t you?’ As if, by taking 
off my coat, I should be doing something 
desperately exciting.” 

“So you will be,” she laughed, “by my 
father-in-law’s standards. He’s particular— 
far more particular than my poor, innocent 
father ever dreamed of being. Clinton isn’t 
Venice.” : 

“So I see.” He smiled intelligently. “You 
feared we might be caught. Don’t you find 
being forced to be afraid rather stuffy?” 

Her hands flew to her breast. Here was 
understanding. “Most horribly.” 

“Then why be afraid?” He began to remove 
his coat. 

“But you know how families talk.” 

“Do they?” He was adjusting his tie. “For 
myself I've never troubled much what was 
said. Where I’ve lived, any time before mid- 
night is too early.” si 

“Where was that?” f 

Without waiting for him to answer, she led 
the way into the library. Turning on two 
lamps, she created two separate tents of light. 
For the moment she was concerned with the 
window curtains—that they should be drawn 
so closely that no glimmer might escape. 
Stuffy again! She could almost hear his 
unspoken accusation. 

She must occupy her hands to dissemble her 
self-consciousness. “It would be pleasanter if 
we had a Gre.” | “Na 

As she was stooping, he took the matches 
from her. Their fingers touched. Choosing a 
corner of the couch most remote from him, in 
silence she watched his labors. The stage was 
unbelievably set. A sleeping house! Nearly 
midnight! The man whose heart she was sup- 
posed to have broken! : 


“Your life has been interesting?” she 
ventured. ‘Saee 
“Oh, yes.” He turned. “Vienna, Rome, 


Madrid, Paris. Interesting enough. It’s in- 
cluded a glimpse of all the more important 
embassies.” ye 

“But the last place, where before midnight 
is considered too early—where was that?” 

“The Riviera—Cannes. I went there to risk 
a little money at the Casino.” 

Slowly he stood upright, almost as though 
Be were stretching, the fire glowing behind 

m. 

“Do we need to manufacture conversation? 
There must have been so much we’ve both 
longed to talk about.” He lowered himself 
into the opposite corner of the couch. “What 
do you think I meant by ‘the wilderness of 
eighteen years’? Why do you suppose I wrote 
you, urged you to telephone me, had to call 
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SAVORY 


Bread Saver 





| oad 


Yeste rday —. 
a new convenience 


Today — 


thousands -in- use 


Good news travels fast. Within a short 
time thousands of housewives have 
become enthusiastic over the “SAV- 
ORY” Bread Saver, because it saves 
bread, time, steps and space, and keeps 
pantries always neat. 


Each “SAVORY” Bread Saver has all 


these convenient, well-made features: 


A Bread Box—stores the bread 
and keeps it fresh. 


ABread Rack—serves as a shelf, 
can be removed and used as a 
cooling-rack. 


A Bread Board—fits snugly in 

the cover, ready for cutting the 

bread. Easily removed for 
cleaning. 


A Crumb Tray—under the 

Bread Board to catch the crumbs. 

Easily removed for toasting 
crumbs. 





A Bread Knife—rests in a slot 
in the Bread Board, always handy 
for slicing. 


A Recipe Book— “SAVORY” 

Prize Recipe Book III tells how 

to get real economies with bread 
crumbs and bread. 





All parts are arranged together in one 
compact unit. 


Examine one of these convenient little cabi- 
nets at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply, 
send his name to: 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
x Dept.D 90 Alabama Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The “SAVORY” line also includes the “SAVORY” 


Roaster and “SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler. 
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the moment I was near you, despite the 
unconventional hour?” 


12 


[N HER effort to meet frankness with frank- 
ness, she spoke unsteadily. ‘“You’d heard 
about Jim, perhaps.” 

“T had. Very naturally that made my op- 
portunity, but it doesn’t explain my motive.” 
“I should have supposed it might have— 
This was to herself. Aloud, “You’re waiting 

for me to guess again?” 

He nodded. 

“Sentiment. Was that it?” ’ 

“Y’m not sure. To the riddle I’m proposing 
I don’t know the answer. Please don’t take 
me wrongly. I’m struggling for all ’m worth 
to understand myself.” 

“And you thought that I would understand 
your Probably on the principle that we all 
understand other people so very much better 
than we understand ourselves.” 

“On the principle,” he corrected, “that you 
always understood me.” 

“Always!” She laughed tenderly. “Always 
was for a few little months, when we were young. 
You have the faith that removes mountains.” 

“T hope so.” The earnestness of his gravity 
rebuked her. ‘I’ve often wondered whether 
it’s the same with a woman as with a man: that 
she makes the memory of the lover she didn’t 
marry sacred—an unjust standard by which 
she judges all the others who come after. It’s 
the way it is with us. The girl a man misses 
takes revenge on the girl he marries. It’s to 
the girl he missed that he turns in imagination, 
when the girl he captured disappoints him. 
She’s bound to disappoint him by the mere 
fact that she belongs to him.” 

“That at least [ understand,” she assented. 
“Those we loved and didn’t marry were never 
put to the test. They remain half-told tales 
for which we can always invent new endings.” 

“Precisely.” 

He lunged forward. It seemed he was about 
to touch her. Divining her unreadiness, he 
sank back. ‘ 

“Answer. me a question. What woman, 
when she pictures a hero, conjures up her 
husband? It’s her early lover whom she traces. 
HMe’s romance as opposed to reality—youth, 
innocence, desire: everything that eludes or is 
fated to be thwarted.” 

“Everything that 
countered. 

‘“You’ve answered my riddle. That was why 
I had to come: to see whether anything ever 
had existed.” 

“Meaning my humble self?” she prompted. 
“And you’ve found?” 

“Not what I’d schooled my pessimism to 
expect.” 

She met his glance squarely. “You, too, 
must have lived in prison. Who hasn’t? You 
can’t have kept frec all these years.” 

“That’s true.”” He replaced his cup. “Keep- 
ing out of prison, the nagging effort of it, is the 
worst kind of prison that a° man, especially 
of my years, can invent.” 


never existed,” she 
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“[M AFRAID you're being cynical,” she 
smiled. “By prison you.mean marriage?” 
“Not exactly. Keeping. myself unlocalized; 
that’s how I'd prefer to express it. I’m a man 
with a grievance: circumstances have made me 
over into a cosmopolitan—which. in the last 
analysis, is the same thing as a man without a 
country. I’ve used the world as a vast hotel. 
I’ve slept in any room I’ve cared. to choose, 
from the attic to the cellar, but I’ve found’a 
home nowhere. Freedom, of which most 
people have too little, has become my bondage. 
It’s my reason for returning to America: to re- 
cultivate a sense of domesticity and tradition.” 
“ “The wilderness of eighteen years!’ ” she 
taunted. ‘You men of the desert are difficult 
to please. It’s the wilderness ’m coveting. 


So, when you thought of tethered lives, you 
thought of me and lost no time in coming:” 

“When I thought of loneliness—the price 
one pays for freedom—I thought of the security 
of a woman’s friendship.” : 

With solemn emphasis the clock in the hall 
struck midnight. ‘Loneliness,’ it seemed to 
repeat with each successive chime. 

She shaded her eyes that he might not read 
her expression. “It’s amazing to hear you 
speak of loneliness. It’s the point at which 
we said ‘Good-by.’ Setting out in diametrically 
opposite directions, our lives have led back to 
the same cross-roads.”’ 


HE PRODUCED a cigarette-case. “May I 
smoke? Just now you mentioned mar- 
riage, accusing me of cynicism. I, too, have 
been married.” He glanced sideways to see 
how she was receiving the information. “Every 
moment of the experience spelled happiness.” 
“Then why the past tense?” : 


“Because it is past,’”’ he evaded. “TI proposed 


and was accepted within three weeks of your — 


rathcrinformal announcement of my rejection.” 
“Then I didn’t hurt 
often fancied?” a j 
He leaned forward to flick his ash into the 
hearth. “An engagement on the rebound is 
no proof to the contrary.” ; 
She also leaned forward. 


“Vou almost make 


me wish I had. But I used you shabbily. Pm © 


sorry. I’ve often longed to tell you.” . >. 


you as much as I’ve ~ 


He half-turned, with the polite good-humor , 


of the man-of-the-world. ‘It’s stupid to rake 


over cold ashes. Yet, as a satisfaction to my 
curiosity, would you mind confiding what per- — 


suaded you to break with me so utterly?” 


“Not caprice,” she fenced, trying to imitate’ 


his composure. “Caprice was the answer you 
expected.” 

“T had formed no judgment.” : 

She settled herself deep in the cushions. 
“Then here’s for it. You and I had been too 
wildly glad. I was afraid it couldn’t last— 
couldn’t be repeated. It’ll be difficult to make 
you grasp my meaning. Such ecstasy was 
exhausting. I dreaded disappointment. Your 


going away snapped the tension. I don’t think .. 
most women marry men whom they love . 


savagely—only men from whom they can hope 





for understanding. Jim was telepathic. “After oa 


you he was a rest. If he gave less, he exacted ~ 


less. He was content to leave difficult things 
unspoken. Without protesting, he made me 
certain I could depend on him. He treated 
me from the first as though I’d always belonged 
to him, the way life treats us, unflatteringly and 
fairly, doling out existence like pocket-money, 
second by second. Whereas with you—” 

“Whereas with me,” he came to her rescue, 
“you could never be sure what day of the week. 
it was or what 
took away your breath. 
crazy, ticking the 
second.” i : , 

She puckered her brows, nodding affirma- 
tively. “The way you're affecting me now. 
You whizzed me up into high mountains along 
slippery ledges, convulsing me with delight 
and terror. It was exhilarating to look back 
on when the dizziness was ended, but too 
dangerous for daily diet.” 

‘So you chose the safer man,” he suggested. 
“The wisdom of cowardice! Yet Dll warrant 
you couldn’t forget your mountain-climber.” 

“Does one ever forget?” She stiffened her 
lips to smile. “When a woman has turned 
thirty-six, remembering becomes a hobby.” 

“A besetting sin, rather.” Striking a match, 
he held it to his cigarette. “What ’m doing 


month. I speeded up time and’ ~~ 
I was a clock gone. 
whole of eternity ‘into: a - 


isn’t intended to be symbolic—relighting old ~— 


fires or anything like that. You may kindle 
new fires in old places—yes. And here’s a bit 


of comfort: the past always seems better than _ 


it was. You and I, for instance, never gossip 
as companionably as 
Shall I tell you why? 
there was the terror that the dream would be 
shattered. You affected me in the same way 


~~ 


ns 


we're gossiping now. 
Because with me also _ 


a 


es, 
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ll have 
(Christmas Dinner 


A real Christmas dinner—with cream 
soup, and mashed potatoes, and cream 
gravy, and pumpkin pie, and coffee, 
creamed. 


The Pet Milk in the Christmas basket 
assures all these things,—and they’ll be 
as rich, and as good and as wholesome 
as can be made for any table. 
























The cream soup and the mashed pota- 
toes and the cream gravy will have the 
“cream and butter” flavor that requires 
a lot of butter where ordinary milk is 
used. The coffee will have the fine, 
creamed flavor that makes Pet Milk the 
favorite cream supply in thousands of 
homes. 


For the Christmas dinner—for every 
meal of every day in the year—Pet 
Milk is a complete milk supply for 
every household. Your grocer has it. 


Send for free booklets. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
830 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The perfecting touch of the dining-room 1s Light 


By Mary S. C. MEtLor, Interior Decorator 





This page is the fourth of a series showing how the 
rooms of your home can be lighted most effectively 
and inexpensively. Save this page for reference. 


ODAY, the most successful hostesses 

are giving as much consideration to the 
lighting of their dining-rooms as to the 
preparation and service of the food. For 
the enjoyment of a delicious meal and con- 
genial dinner companions is easily spoiled 
by improper light. 

The lighting of the table is of primary 
importance. Too little light is as bad as 
too much. Insufficient light sends guests 
away complaining of its gloomy and de- 
pressing effect and of the difficulty of see- 
ing the faces across the table. On the other 
hand, glaring light, which is intensified by 


The dome type of fixture is the best for 
table lighting, and now may be had in glass 
or silk in a variety of beautiful and artistic 
forms. It concentrates the light on the table 
and gives the rest of the room a subdued 
and restful effect. 


It should be hung about 26 inches above 
the table. If higher, guests will be discom- 
forted by the sight of the lamps and by the 
light in their eyes. If lower, the edge of 
the shade will interfere with the view of 
the persons opposite. 


Side wall brackets above the serving table 
or buffet are as useful as they are ornamen- 


2 the white tablecloth and table service, hurts tal. They should, however, be heavily shad- 
\ : : 

the eyes and causes a general feeling of ~ ed so that the persons at the table facing 

f discomfort. them will not suffer from an annoying glit- 


ter. A pleasing decorative 
touch is obtained when 
the glass or silk shades 
of the wall brackets cor- 
respond in color and 
pattern with the table 
dome. 


The quantity and quali- 
ty of the light obtained 
from dining-room fixtures 
are largely determined by 
the lamps which are used. 
White lamps are best in 
the dome type of fixtures, 
as they reduce glare to a 
minimum and diffuse the 
light evenly through the 
room. In fixtures of the 
“shower” type the same 
result is had by the use 
of frosted lamps. 

































THE Frosted MaAzpa B Lamp, 
Reduces glare and spreads the 
light. Useindining-room ceil- 
ing fixtures of the “shower” 
ty pe and in wall brackets, The 
lampsshould be well shielded. 





THe Round Frosted 
MazpA B Lamp, For 
ceiling fixtures and 
wall brackets of the 
candlestick type, 
with shields. 












Tuis is a correctly lighted dining-room. Note 
how the dome fixture combines beauty with util- 
ity. It concentrates light on the table and fills 
the rest of the'room with a subdued restful light. 


The well-shielded wall brackets above the buf 


fet contribute to the efficiency of service as well 
astothedecorationoftheroon,— iki 








Tur White Mazpa C 
Lamp. Diffuses the 
lightand minimizes 
glare. Use in dome fix- 
utres of silk or glass. 


Note: In large din- 
ing-rooms,white lamps 
are used in ceiling fix- 
tures of the “shower” 

type to illuminate 
sv ficiently the sides 
» of the room, 























ser the light from your present dining-room fixtures by 
using the right MazDa* lamps. Your lighting company or 
eee Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent knows the proper types and sizes. 


7. Ask your lighting company or the Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent 
to show you the most modern types of table fixtures, 


EDISON LAMP WorKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARRISON, N.J. 
"“MAZDA— the mark of a research service 
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Old Youth 


that I affected you—with the insecurity of 
gorgeous unreality. Jt was actually a relief, 
if I may be frank, when you put yourself out 
of bounds. I copied you, in my endeavor to 
regain peace, by seeking sanctuary in marriage. 
‘Disloyal,’ you’re accusing me; ‘even to your- 
self you have no right to own that.’ Not 
disloyal. I’m intensely grateful to the woman 
who was tender to me, but gratitude doesn’t 
prevent me from being honest. And then I’m 
only stating what you’ve thought. The old 
ardor has haunted both of us. Far separated, 
we’ve warmed our hearts at the same fire of 
remembrance. In comparison, all other ardors 
have seemed mimic. The reason’s obvious— 
long ago we were victims to the most magic of 
all happenings: a love-affair of soul and body. 
A love-aflair of such excessiveness that neither 
of us could endure its brightness. Can you 
guess now why I had to refind you?” 
“Clinton’s always been in the same place,” 
she procrastinated. ‘‘I’ve scarcely stirred out of 
it. It’s taken you a third of a life-time to redis- 
coyer me. Why this eleventh hour urgency?” 


T4 


THIRD of alife-time! Incredible and not 

quite accurate. ighteen years, thank 
goodness, do not constitute a third of life. 
Nevertheless, 1’d hate to think that I was 
going to sleep through the next eighteen as I’ve 
slept through the last. You’re the one waking 
moment I’ve experienced. That’s not said to 
shock you. It’s the reason for this urgency. 


Il came to lay your ghost—to dispel your -witch-’ 


craft. I couldn’t come while you had a hus- 
band. I came because I was weary of being 
haunted. I’ve idealized you. IJ hoped to find 
you altered.” 

“And you’ve found?” 

“Obviously that you’re altered.” 

“Older?” 

“That can’t be helped.” 

“But altered disastrous!y—clipped, middle- 
aged, quenched?” 

“Tt might be better for me if you were. You 
used to be a bit of a connoisseur; that being 
the case, you must know that there are women, 
as there are wines, that improve with time.” 
He twisted to regard her. ‘Tell me some- 
thing--are you satisfied?” 

“The question Death asked Shelley,” she 


retorted. “Of course ’m not. If I were, I 
should be dead.” The hush of midnight 
warned her. . ‘“We’re treading dangerous 
paths.” 


“Once,” he urged, ‘“‘we reckoned danger an 
incentive.” 

“What would you have me confess?” Be- 
neath her languor throbbed a note of excite- 
ment. 

“Everything.” The entire man blossomed 
into eagerness. “‘You’ve kept me waiting for 
the tide.”” She started, recalling how she had 
described herself in almost those very words. 
“You were the tide,’ he emphasized. “I knew 
the best too young. Who wants to know the 
second best after knowing the best? Yours is 
the face of which I’ve striven to recapture 
some glimpse in the face of every woman by 
whom I’ve been attracted. ‘Is this the face that 
launched a thousand ships and burnt the top- 
less towers of Ilium?’ You remember the lines? 
And then the impassioned outburst, ‘Sweet 
Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.’ It’s 
been like that with me ever since we parted.” 

“But why insist on telling me all this?” She 
endeavored to make light of him. “I’ve be- 
come a stranger. It isn’t the woman of thirty- 
six for whom you’ve been searching. It’s your 
lost youth and mine. What would you say to 
her, I wonder, could your wish be granted, and 
the girl I once was were to take my place beside 
your” 

“Say to her!” he faltered. 

“You'd be nearly old enough to be her 
father,” she continued ruthlessly. ‘She’d be 
nervous, shy, secretly censorious. You wouldn’t 


dare to hint at half the things that you and I 
can discuss without embarrassment. She’d be 
fidgeting over the lateness of the hour—listen- 
ing for the clock to strike. You’d find her even 
more of a disappointment than you found me 
when first you entered.” 

“Did 1?” 

She turned her clear face toward him, peer- 
ing out from under her tent of light. ‘Of 
course, you did! ‘What’s happened to her?’ 
you questioned. Eighteen years—that’s what’s 
happened. You were wanting to hear me ex- 
plain the change by declaring that I had been 
unhappy in my marriage. I was happy. I can 
say with you, ‘Every moment of the experience 
spelled happiness.’ You'd be surprised at my 
confessing that, if you knew all the circum- 


stances. From the first year my husband be- 
came ill. It was his pride to pretend he was 
well. He remained in harness almost-to the 


day before he died; that he might do so, it was {ig 


necessary that I should harness myself with 
him. That’s why you find me tired, submissive 
to other people’s wills, played out.” 

“You mean to the wills of his family?” 

“How did you guess?” 

“You weren’t invited to the dinner-party. 
My inquiries for you were received with cold- 
ness. They want to keep you as you are now.” 
Apause. Then, “You haven't had much fune”’ 

“Scarcely a glimpse of it.” 

: ““No holidays?” 

“Sickroom holidays.” 

“You must have adored him.” 

“Not in your sense.” She groped cautiously 
for-words. -““He took the place of a child; 
absorbed every atom of my strength; left me 
no leisure to make friends. Four walls! It 
wasn’t the world; it wasn’t enough. I longed 


for windows, at least—all of them wide open. | 


What there were, were always shut. I’m not 
getting this straight. I’m giving you the 
wrong impression. He wasn’t selfish. We were 
companions—intensely; but bound so closely— 
as closely as a branch to a tree! When they 
felled him, I withered.” 

“No roots of your own? I understand. We 
cap change all that. We’re still young. You 
want to change it, don’t you?” 

Her hands clasped and twined. ‘Oh, yes, 
if it isn’t false of me. The feeling’s been grow- 
ing. I long,” she recalled the evangelist’s text, 
“to make all things new. I don’t know where 
to start without hurting some one, or how it’s 
to be done.” 

“You start with me, of course.” 
ened the distance that divided them. “May 
I tell you something? You’re more beautiful, 
a thousand times, than you were in Venice.” 

She rose. 

“Dismissal?” he laughed. 
should be going?” 

“Tf it were only true!” she panted desper- 
ately. 

“Determined pessimist.” He went in search 
of his coat and hat. ‘How could you help 
being beautiful after eighteen years of martyr- 
dom? Your life’s been beautiful.” 


N THE hall he faced her. “Are you willing 

for an experiment?” 

“That depends.” 

“The experiment of rescuing you?” 

“You think I’m worth it?” 

“My dear Eve, how little you know your 
own value! You're a sleeping prmecess. Un- 
fortunately, whatever I was, I’m no longer a 
Prince Charming. I can’t hope to rouse you 
in the time-honored fashion; but I have a 
plan, a course of treatment. Shall we begin 
tomorrow?” 

“How?” 

“All IT ask is that you reserve the evening for 
me. I have some one to whom I wish to in- 
troduce you.” 

“Who? No, I won’t ask. I promise.” 

As the door was closing, he glanced across 
his shoulder. “I’ve an absurd presentiment 
that life’s only commencing.” 


He short- 


“A hint that I 


(To be coniinued) 



















ELICIOUS and 

wholesome, it 
has graced Ameri- 
can tables for half 
a century. Con- 
tains the finest food 
elements the world’s 
markets afford. 


Other R & R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


over._si. Delaware 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 
Prunes 





ESTABLISHED 1855 


In using advertisements see page 4 121 
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PREMIER 


makes foods 
taste their best 





Prenrer has just the right tang 


like best in cold meats, vegetables, 
fish and fruits. Not too much 
seasoning, nor too much oil. Just 
right. A wonderful dressing to use 
for salads, sandwiches, sauces, 
cold meats, and many other deli- 
cacies. More than a million 
women will tell you so; they’ve 
tried it. Recipe book on request. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 
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Making GooD 
In New York City 


By Helena Marsh 


The Road to Independence 1s not an easy one, but 
the girl who has brains can follow it 


EW YORK has become a Mecca for 
N the girls of the whole country. There 

are hundreds of them here, of all types, 
and every train brings more—eager to live and 
work and do their- climbing here, where it 
means so much to become established. 
Hollywood isn’t a circumstance to New York 
as a lodestone; and New York is a constant 
magnet, with its number of adopted daughters 
growing yearly, Yet there is a change in the 
situation. 

It has become noticeable that the class of 
girl is improving; it no longer follows that such 
newcomers to the city are embryo adventur- 
esses. They do not all want to do something 
spectacular; nor are many of them content to 
work in factories and cheap stores. There is 
a large and ever-growing group in the city com- 
posed of young women from homes of comfort 
and culture; who are educated, well-bred, and 
ambitious to be réally good in some chosen 
profession or business. Keeping pace with this 
situation—or, perhaps, because of it—the 
business men of the city are raising their 
standards. They want this type of young 
woman, and there are responsible and well- 
paid positions available for those capable of 
handling such work. Executives are on the 
look-out for a girl who knows how to meet 
people, who does not chew gum, who dresses 
properly, who can phrase a letter gracefully, 
who has judgment—in short, the type of girl 
who has good standards of living and behavior. 

There are many such girls in New York 
now. There are many others who are consider- 
ing the ins and outs of trying to make good 
here. Those who are here, and who have made 
good, are furnishing the material for this 
article, believing that it will be a fair picture 
and will help those who may be coming. Here- 
tofore the girls who were in a position to speak 
with authority on those points have left it to 
others; these others put too much stress on 
some difficulties and smoothed over others 
which count for a great deal. One of the girls 
said with a grim smile that if anybody dared 
to tell the truth nobody could bear to print it. 
But that is by way of being somewhat of an 
exaggeration. The truth is hard, but like most 
hard things, it has the virtue of strength; 
and as strength increases, difficulties vanish. 

First, I would say that the difficulties are 
not sensational; they are not the sort of thing 
that has caused a panic among parents. New 
York is a very safe place, much more so than 
many other cities; no young woman with any 
dignity or common sense*need be afraid. 
Streets are well lighted and policed, taxi§ are 
bonded, directions are lettered everywhere 
plainly and clearly. People do not annoy 


| you unless you seem to invite it. The kind:of:: 


girl I am writing about and for would not find — 


herself at a loss because of these fancied terrors. 
On the contrary, that which will make her 
days here a struggle, that which may even 
cause her to give up and go home, consists of 


, continual, unceasing small difficulties which 
| Tequire to overcome them monumental en- 
| durance, an inexhaustible store of health and 
| Strength, and what the Mock Turtle called 


“a porpoise.” _ 


There are many self-supporting girls in New 
York who live with their families, who are at 
home, whose daily life is more or less normal. 
They do not have the same difficulties as those 
girls who have come here from other places: 
it is primarily for the out-of-towners that I 
am writing. 

When you step out of Grand Central or 
Penn Station, bag in hand, you' may be headed 
for a definite place or to meet friends. If not, 
and if you are accustomed to hotels, go to a 
good one; otherwise go to the Y. W. C. A. 
and there make arrangements for a temporary 
refuge while you hunt a job. Your permanent 
plans will depend on the salary you make, so 
it is best not to rush in too quickly. You will 
probably not be able to remain even at.the Y. 
very long—and there expenses are compara- 
tively low. It is to be presumed that you will 
not come to the city without at least two 
hundred dollars, to secure your safety for a 
few weeks. The sooner you get work, the 
better. 

What you are looking for will, of course, de- 
pend on you. It is impossible to go into details — 
of various kinds of jobs. But it is quite safe to 
say that no matter what business or profession 
you undertake to conquer, you will hardly be 
able to earn more than twenty or twenty-five — 
dollars a week. College graduates with busi- 
ness experience often receive no more than that 
for the first year or so. With no experience in 
New York, and being new at the particular 
position you may/be offered, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect more, as salaries are now. 
This sum is not arbitrary by any means; ad- 
vertising firms pay more; publishing houses 
pay less;..business. offices consider that a fair 





average. : 

Finding work will fall into two lines of en- 
deavor. What you want to do, and what you 
can do. The truth is that it often takes years 
before you land where you hoped to; a second 
line of defense is necessary if you expect to 
stick it out for any length of time. As is to be 
expected, few girls aim at any less than a really 
worth-while position, but. most of them learn 
ruefully that it takes time to gain such a 
place. Ss 

Those who give themselves only-a summer, 
or perhaps a year, have not had a fair chance. 
It is a long, hard road and requires what might 
be. considered in some quarters a foolhardy 
tenacity of ideas... wy 

“When I remember the first job I had—file 
clerk, at fifteen dollars a.week—I feel as if I 
ought, to be able to worry. along pretty well 
on forty-five dollars now,” said an expert in 
financial statements. ~~ | : 

“From, assistant to head of the department 
has ‘meant a climb from.twenty-five to sixty- 
five <dollars' a week“for me,” said a research 
librarian, ~ 

“Running copy paid me twenty dollars; 
writing copy means fifty dollars,” said a girl 
who has gone in for advertising. 

“Selling dresses is hard work, and I made 
only eighteen dollars a week when I first 
graduated from college and went in for mer- 
chandising. Now I draw seventy-five dollars 
as a buyer.” : ee 











— Chom soup » nuts 


Bring out the real flavor o 
all nile cooked ee 4h 


* Morton's 


When it rains % ~ IT POURS 


ORTON'’S SALT adds rich flavor to good 

soups, changing them from meaningless 
liquids into appetizing, hunger-compelling dishes 
that everyone relishes. And all through the 
meal it brings out the real flavor of meats and 
vegetables alike. Even uncooked foods such as 
nuts are better because of its pure salt tastiness. 


2 a x y 
MORTO he Morton’s never disappoints by forming in waste- 
ful lumps or cakes. Because it always pours— 
even “when it rains, it pours.” 
FREE RUNNING 


You needn’t waste a grain of Morton’s. The 
spout in the package will thriftily guide it even 
into the smallest salt cellar. 


If you haven't as yet “discovered” Morton’s, you 
are due for one of the most delightful surprises 
of your career as a hostess and a housekeeper. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Chicago 
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Dressing recipe and ‘mixing 
bowl as well as a beautiful appoint- 
ment for the dining table. 

Just pour in vinegar to the line 
marked, Vinegar; oil to the line 
marked, Oil; add a pinch of salt; a 
dash of pepper; shake—and you 
have a perfect French Dressing 
which will stay fresh until the last 
drop is used. 


HAWKES 


CRYSTAL MIXING BOTTLE 
FOR FRENCH DRESSING 
Patented, October 6, 1914 
made of sparkling crystal, proportioned 
perfectly and decorated with satin engrav- 
ing. Many exquisite patterns. Ask your 
jeweler to see them. If there is no Hawkes 
dealer in your community, write us and 


we will see that you are supplied. Price, 
$3.00 and up. 


T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY 
Corning, New York 



























FREE — Booklet of Gifts showing: : 
other articles of Hawkes Crystal. 
Each is designed and executed with 
matchless artistry and skill, 


City and State 


Jeweler’s Name..... 
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30 Christmas 
Greeting eora 
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Prepaid 








—— 
Attractive Christmas *439 
Greeting Cards with 
very newest designs and finest sens 
timents. Envelopes to match. Nearly all steel die 
stamped and hand colored. Would cost $1.85 else- 
where—Our special price for 30, only $1.00. 
FREE--Beautiful Anniversary Gift Book, showing 
thousands of moderately priced gift suggestions for 
every occasion, 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 625 Broad St.,Providence,R.1- 
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Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE, Home-Study Domestic 
ae Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home 
efficiency 


Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 


or 100 Imitation Ing raved, 
$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write fors amples 
G, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1066 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Making Good In New York City 


The girls who made those statements had,no 
idea of ever starting in where they did—they 
expected to start where they are now. But 
they say that a lot of water has run under 
the bridge since they first tacklea New York 
for jobs. Those contrasts represent anywhere 
from two to eight years of gradual climb. 

Employment standards are steadily growing 
higher. Business men are willing to give good 
positions to girls of responsibility and brains. 
But they require those qualities more than they 
ever did, “And even yet they have not learned 
that the girls they prefer find that twenty-five 
dollars a week, or even thirty, is inadequate to 
live on in this city. That will be the source of 
most.of your troubles. If you can’supplement 
your'fglary by doing extra work, so much the 
better; if there_is,any one at home who takes 
pridé'in* your -e iby nd cares for you enough 
to make you & Sarai} allowance,.things awill.be 








‘leasier.~’ But if twenty-five dollars a week is 


all youshave to count upon—and all of those 
whose opinions #0 to make tip this article have 
been through that stage—it will take a fighting 
spirit to see it through to better times. 


BECAUSE you have always had three good 
meals a day, a pleasant home, good clothes, 
some*amusement, and those things which come 


institutions, since the demand is far greater 
than the supply. Of course, conditions are 
not ideal by any means, but what can be ex- 
pected? The cost is just about half of what 
other quarters would be. There are many 
good points; you have companionship—lots of 
girls who speak your language—and there is no 
responsibility for managing the*houSe. After 
dinner there is dancing, or bridge, or just talk— 
it is much like boarding school life. These 
homes fill a long-felt want, and all praise should 
be given to them. But they are to-be regarded 
in the light of temporary relief-only, since it is 
unfair for a girl to take up a place there after 
she can make ends meet elsewhére. Usually, 
when one’s salary reaches thirtyzdollars a week, 
one is required to move and leave room for 
some one less affluent: gh. | 
‘The second plan, taking an apartment, has 

also its good and bad'pajhts. However, most 
girls feel that the good far‘outbalances the bad. 
In studying the situation). the ‘first shock 
comes from rent. In the city landlords ask 
and get seventy-five, eighty, and more a month 
for two rooms, kitchenette, and bath. That is 
in a desirable, convenient part of town. Of 
course, less expensive places may be found, and 
that is usually necessary, at some’ sacrifice to 
comfort or convenience. But if you divide even 


under “Miscellaneous” in an accounting sys3.«--eighty dollars by two, that makes your room 
tem; because you are a person with the quali-y-rent; 38th bath, ten dollars a. week.) That is 


ties in-demand, you will find it a desperate 
struggle to keep going on that sum, You haye 


tolearn to eat in cafeterias and cleap:restaur- _ 
ants; to sleep in a-tiny cubicle or*room_ with & 


several others; to get your amusement 
from things which cost nothing; to use the 
clothes you came here with; and to cut out 
“miscellaneous” altogether. Expenses in the 
town or city you came from are not so 
high as they are here. Ten dollars a week does 
not rent the same sort of room in New York 
that three dollars a week does in many places. 
The appetizing, well-cooked food that you had 
at home cost the family about a third of what 
it costs here. Laundry is a big item—you have 
to wash your own clothes and wear dark 
dresses. I have intimated before that it is 
hard to manage; I repeat it. Of course, it is 
foolish to say it can’t be done. It is being 
done, and since we are only called upon to live 
a day at a time, it is not so agonizing as it 
sounds. But it would be unfair to smooth over 
the difficulties. True, whole families of eight 
and ten live on less than that sum in the tene- 
ments of the East Side; and in small towns such 
a salary may even bring comforts. But in New 
York it can not be more than enough for bare 
necessities for a person with standards of 
good living. 

For the sake of being able to continue, let’s 
pretend that you have found a place somewhere 
at the average salary. Next comes the ques- 
tion of suitable living quarters. This will be a 
task. A room which is clean, airy, quiet, con- 
venient, and in a decent neighborhood, will 
take almost a third of your sc.ary. A good 
boarding house will be beyond your means. 
A club, where you get a room and two meals a 
day, will cost about twenty dollars a week— 
and they always have a waiting list. A little 
figuring will show that you can’t get along at 
that rate. What is there to do? There are 
two solutions: an endowed institution, or an 
apartment with one or two other girls simi- 
larly situated. 

Girls are often foolish in their attitude 
towards institutions, organizations, and charity 
generally, If you will not use advantages pro- 
vided for you, then you have only yourself to 
blame. Subsidized homes have been provided 
by people of great wealth for girls who find 
themselves in just such situations, and who 
could not exist under living conditions pro- 
portionate to their salary. There need be no 
awkward feeling about availing yourself of 
such help; the money had better be spent that 
way than any other, and it may be the means 
of giving you a start so that some day you can 
help others. The difficulty is to get into such 


expensive;*but you* can save matérially by 
gettinggmeals “at-home. _When. girls are able 

Wing ‘to cookfor themselves, they can 
cutzfood’costs to* almost four dollars a week 
apieée (not counting lunch) and have’the very 
best steak, fruit, fresh vegetables, etc., such 
as they could never get at a restaurant which 
they could afford to patronize. That is a great 
help in maintaining your health. Another | 
saving comes in being able to wash your 
clothes; laundries charge fearful sums, besides 
wearing them out briskly. And best of all, 
you feel that you have your own home to go 
to when the hard day is over; you are at ease, 
you can have your friends in, you like it. All 
the contented, successful girls I know live in 
apartments. 

The difficulties are in getting a congenial 
roommate, and in being responsible for your 
share of the work and expenses. Also you have 
to learn to attend strictly to your own business 
when occasion arises. Men make much more 
of a success of living together than girls do, 
because men don’t become too intimate. How- 
ever, that is where the personal equation must .- 
be solved. , 


AFTER the excitement dies down, the fun 
of finding a job and getting settled some- 
where in proportion to your salary, you wake 
up and find that the novelty has worn off, and 
that just every-day living is not so pleasant 
as it might be. : 

If you have managed to get expenses down 
to the point where you have about five dollars 
a week that you don’t need for food and rent, 
you discover that even such a sum as that does 
not go very far. You can’t buy any clothes 
for a while, unless you have a bill, which is not 
easy to get. You must stay well; there is no 
way to pay a doctor. You can’t buy good 
seats at the theater. You can’t go to decent 
places for the week-end. You will have diffi- 
culty in saving anything. In short, you simply 
have to manage to do without a great many 
things you have always had as a matter of 
course. You learn to walk, for exercise and 
pleasure; to use the Y. W. C. A. advantages; 
to climb to the peanut gallery; to wear the same 
hat every day for months and months; to stay 
in town over the hot Sundays and read, or 
sleep, instead of being whisked off to some cool 
spot in a car. You learn to ride up Sixth, 
Avenue, for a nickel, instead of using the bus, 
for a dime. You forget what a bank looks like 
inside, because in New York a checking ac- 
count requires a fund of two or three hundred 
dollars always to your credit. At home you 
might bank that thirty with a flourish every 











$8.50 COMPLETE 
SET OF 
ATTACHMENTS | 


with every Grand 
Prize Eureka Vac- | 
uum Cleaner pur- 
chased _ between 
now and Christmas! 


Great Special Educational 
Offer 


The gift she will appreciate— 


The Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


Why should any wife, mother or daughter 
wear out her strength with dust cloth and 
broom when the amazing helpfulness of 
the Grand Prize Eureka and of the won- 
derfully efficient Eureka Attachments can 
be secured so easily? 


$8.50 Set of Attachments FREE 


Remember that your purchase of the 
Eureka entitles you to the complete set of 
attachments (the same that sells for $8.50 
everywhere) without a penny of added 
cost. 


This great offer, good only until Christmas, 
is madé so that thousands will learn the 
tremendously increased helpfulness of the 
Grand Prize Eureka when used with these 
instantly applied attachments. Eureka 
Attachments do away with the dust cloth 
and brush for all kinds of cleaning—reno- 


vating mattresses right on the beds, whisk- 
ing away dust and lint from upholstered 
furniture, restoring the cleanliness of cur- 
tains and hangings and making countless 
other hard jobs easy—just as the Eureka 
itself has ended carpet and rug cleaning 
drudgery. 


Pay Only $4.75 Down 


It is not even necessary to pay the moder- 
ate Eureka price all at once unless you de- 
sire to do so. Only $4.75 down and a few 
cents saved daily will quickly make the 
Eureka and all attachments yours. 


Placed First by World Authorities 


Time after time, international authorities 
have awarded first place to the Grand 
Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner and more 
than a million women have approved the 


Eureka as the world’s best by choosing it 
for use in their own homes 


Let your Christmas gift to your wife, 
mother or daughter be more than a keep- 
sake. Let it save her from weariness 
and bring her added hours of happiness 
every day. Make this a Eureka Christ- 
mas! 


Mail the Coupon for Free Trial 


Send the coupon now, and we will instruct 
our dealer to deliver immediately a Grand 
Prize Eureka with complete attachments 
to your home for a free trial—with no cost 
or obligation on your part. Prove for 
yourself Eureka’s mechanical superiority 
and the almost unlimited usefulness of 
Eureka Attachments. If there should be 
no dealer near you, we will see that you 
get the Eureka anyway. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. 
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Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 
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Special Christmas Coupcn 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detroit, Michigan : 
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home a Grand Prize Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner with com- 
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Making Good In New 
York City 


week and draw on it to the limit—you can’t do 
that here. 

You come home after a long day with the 
thermometer around ninety, and are probably 
too tired even to eat. The telephone doesn’t 
ring inviting you to do something pleasant with 
friends. There is nothing pleasant you can 
afford to do, and few of the other girls you have 
become acquainted with are in any better con- 
dition than you are. They are usually the only 
people you know for -a long time; people of 
importance have their own friends and seldom 
take up strange girls. Girls are a drug on the 
market, socially. 

On reading over the last few paragraphs it 
Seems appalling. But it is true. That is what 
I meant when I said it takes endurance. You 
have to be able to go through just such a siege 
and yet keep a stiff upper lip. If you let it 
make you miserable, or get on your nerves 
terribly, everything will fall through. 

Yet a goodly number pull through merrily. 
If one has a definite purpose in mind, the days 
will not seem so long and hard. Pov erty, which 
is only relative after all, is not so terrible when 
you have youth and health and a definite goal. 
You will find yourself turning up. day after 
day in the same dress, or in a blouse you washed 
the night before, with your stockings darned 
at the heel, and. yet pleasant, interested, and 
with some inexpensive plan made for Saturday 
afternoon to which you look forward with a 
zest. It is fatal to indulge in retrospective 
comparisons of the days when you had a good 
dinner without either cooking it or paying for 
it, and went to a party in a pretty dress and 
got the rush of the evening. 


AND now a subject comes up which must be 
handled gently yet firmly withal—men. 

Next to making ends meet, the most difficult 
part of this whole matter of living away from 
your family and friends is found in that one 
word. If you have been accustomed to having 
various beaux and to being taken everyw here 
by a solicitous and admiring swain, it will go 
hard with you. If you have never counted 
them in on the scheme of things, so much the 
better; because you have to learn to do without 
them. 

Now, of course, few girls are completely 
destitute of attention; somebody has a brother, 
or a cousin, or a friend, and he calls; or you 
run into a man from home; or some one just 
openly takes pity on you and presents some 
possible person. 
these things happen. Men of the.kind you 
know at home, who are persons of good family, 
with correct social and business connections, 


are not within your sphere when you are a self- | 


supporting girl in New York. You are not in- 
vited to places and functions where you might 
meet them, and there is no other way for girls 
and men of this class in society to become ac- 
quainted, Neither a man nor a girl could 

“pick up” that kind of an acquaintance. Ob- 
viously somebody who can be picked up is in 
no demand; obviously if the man were worth 
knowing he ‘would be in demand. Strange men 
are not in the same position that strange girls 
are. In the first place, the men that would 
‘interest you have business connections with 
people of position and social standing—if not 
in New York, in some neighboring suburb— 
and a presentable bachelor is welcome to any 
hostess. Then he is likely to have a fraternity 
hotse or college club here, and there he will 
find friends; and last, if he has fo friends, he 
at least has the money to go to the theater or 
amuse himself in some other way denied to the 
girl who can barely make ends meet. 

What about office acquaintances? Well, 
that’s a mooted question. The old theory was 
that it was quite unethical to allow office ac- 
quaintances to get beyond that point. The 
theory was based on a very sound principle, 
viz.: no man regards the girl who works with 
him, or for him, as he does the one he meets at 


But it is only by luck that | 





oF Giff within 


‘everyones reach 


Yet One loo ew enjoy 


Wye CHRISTMAS DREAM COME TRUE! A grand piano of 
apes tonal quality, yet it occupies no more space 
and costs no more than a high-grade upright. 


Who has not longed for a grand piano on Christmas 
morning? Yet, how many have denied themselves this 
pleasure because they thought they did not have room 
or because they thought it beyond their means. 


Send for the paper pattern now. See how easily the 
Brambach will fit into even the tiniest corners, and we 
will tell you the name of the nearest music merchant 
where you can hear the Brambach’s rich, vibrant tones, 
see its beautiful casing —learn of the 1o1 -years of fine 
piano-making which make possible that rare quality 
which is in the Brambach. 
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BABY GRAND 
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Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere 








BRAMBACH PIANO CoO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
643 W. 49th St., New York City 

Please send me paper pat- 


tern showing size of the 
Brambach Baby Grand. 
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HE FOOD we eat has a great 

effect upon the condition of our 
teeth. But it is even more definitely 
responsible for the trouble that some 
of us have with our gums. 

For this soft, creamy food of civil- 
ization, eaten over a long period of 
time, and eaten too often in haste, 
has robbed the gums of the stimu- 
lation, of the work and massage, 
which coarse food and slow mastica- 
tion should give. 

As a result, we are experiencing 
trouble with our gums. Even teeth 
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a what have they done 
| to your teeth and 
your gums ? 


which have been well preserved by 
good care and frequent cleaning are 
not immune from troubles due to a 
weakened gum structure. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
Many people find that their gums are 
tender. They report to their dentists 
that their gums have a tendency to 
bleed. And the dentist will tell them 
that this appearance of “pink tooth- 
brush” is a sign that their gums need 
stimulation and exercise. 


How Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates your gums 


More than three thousand dentists, 
in cases of this kind, now recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste and pre- 
scribe it to their patients. In stubborn 
cases of bleeding gums, many dentists 
direct a gum massage with Ipana qfler 
the regular cleaning with the brush. 

For one of the important ingre- 
dients of Ipana is ziratol—an anti- 
septic and hemostatic well known to 
the profession the country over. Itis 
used to allay the bleeding of the 
wound after extraction, and to help 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 
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restore to the gums their normal to- 
nicity. The presence of ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to aid in the healing 
of bleeding gums, and to help to build 
firm, sound, healthy gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannot fail to note the difference. 
You will be delighted with its grit-free 
consistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste, 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below, 


ye ; 
PAF ce 


BRISTO 
42 Rector Street, NewYork, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 
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a dinner party. The one who works for him 
is at a disadvantage. But times have changed 
somewhat since the better class of girl has 
gone into business, and if one has common sense 
and knows what “‘isn’t done,” and the man is 
a real person, a friendship may often grow 
which will be a source of pleasure to both. You 
must realize that you suffer a great loss cf 
dignity by being without any background 
whatsoever save the office and whatever place 
you have elected to live in. New men friends. 
do not meet your family, can not realize your 
position, and sometimes make lamentable mis- 
takes in judgment. You are to be judged only 
by your behavior, and you will be treated 
accordingly. Also I might say in passing, 
that it is wise to turn a deaf ear to the pleas of 
elderly married men whose wives, poor things, 
do not “understand’’ them. 

And then one must realize that luck and per- 
sonality play a large part in this act of the 
drama, too. Some girls never have any atten- 
tion, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, while others are just naturally at- 
tractive. Efforts have been made lately to 
corral the lonely ones of both sexes and blandly 
present them each to the other. Reports do 
not seem to indicate a marked success among 
the girls I am writing about. A little reflection 
will show why. 

From the foregoing one might gather that 
working and living in New York is not a 
simple thing for a girl from out of town. That 
is just what I wanted to convey. But I don’t 
want to stop at that; because if you can stick 
it out until things begin to happen, you will 
agree with those who have succeeded that it’s 
worth it. 

Look ahead to the time when you have the 
real job, the one that is worth your while in 
effort, time, and thought; when you feel re- 
sponsible and respected; when you draw a 
weekly salary of fifty dollars or more. Then 
you can have a comfortable place to live—you 
can have a maid to keep it clean and wash your 
clothes; you will have made friends with inter- 


esting people, you may be able to help at ~ 


home—dress the younger sister, for instance; 
you can even save a bit. And the future will 
be up to you, after you get a running start. ~ 


SOMEBODY is sure td say, “But what about 
getting married?” It is safer to get mar- 
ried before you go in for a career, but if you do 
go in for one, you need not fee] that it precludes 
matrimony. When you are “somebody,” you ~ 
meet the men you-didn’t meet before. The 
term “girl” is no longer reserved for the 
eighteen-year-olds. Your home town may 
mark you down an old maid—home towns 
often feel that way—at twenty-five, but in 
New York you are still a girl, and a young one 
at that. Compare two classmates ten years 
out of college; the one who stayed at home and 
got into a rut and was bored most of the time 
may look her age, but the one who made good 
in the big city has kept herself alert, interested, 
and growing mentally—and she still reminds ~ 
you of Commencement. Marriage is just as 
near to the girl who has made a success of her 
plans as it is to the girl who never had any; 
and it is far more likely to be a lasting, happy 
companionship. : 
This article has not been written to dis- 
courage anybody, but because it is better 
to be aware of a situation than to “‘walk in 
darkness.” It is the fashion now to be ac- 
quainted with yourseli—to know your own 


| good and bad points, to be, able to’value your- 


self without conceit or insincere’ depreciation. 
If you know in your heart that you have the 
strength and the courage to make a gallant 
try, come on and do it. You will find others 
in the same boat, and it will be good for you. 
Those who can be classed as independent girls 
—who are on the first rung of the ladder, at 
least—look back on those difficult days with a 
laugh and say that they enjoyed the scramble. — 
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“The doll YOUR child 


Sm most perfect thing about Betty 





Berry LEE is 20 inches tall and costs $7.50. She 
has two bigger sisters, just like her, Alice Lee 
who is 23 inches tall and costs $10, and Barbara 
Lee who is 29 inches tall and costs $15. They 
wear the sweetest organdie frocks, trimmed with 
baby Irish lace. There are many, many dolls ia 
the Effanbee Family—all sizes and from very 
moderate prices up to $25. If your dealer does 
not carry them write to us and we will see chat 
you get what you want through him. 


EFFANBEE 
DOLLS 


Lee is her precious adorable face 
—pink, dimpled. cheeks, wee red 
mouth, big blue really eyelash eyes 
that go fast asleep. And dimpled 
arms and legs—just like a baby’s— 
curly hair and a soft round body to 
hug. 


She won’t wear out 


Bur the next-to-the-best thing is 
that like a real baby Betty Lee won't 
wear out. You can wash her face, 
dress and undress her, drop her on 
the floor. Of course she doesn't /ike 
being dropped, but it isn’t likely to 
hurt her much. She is made that 
way—to last until daughter grows up. 


For character-building play 
Betty Lez is so life-like she teaches 
gentle care and kindness. She wears 
clothes that can be taken off and put 
on again, washed and ironed. Her 
floppy legs dance with you like a real 


FLEISCHAKER & BAauM 
Dept. 5, 45 Greene Street, New York City 
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Please send me your free booklet, 
DOLL FOR MY CHILD’S AGE.”’ 





would choose 


person. She really loves you and says 
“‘Mamma’’ in the prettiest way. 
Everything to a little girl that a real 
baby is to her mamma—yjust as 
absorbing and just as much loved. 


Betty Lee is an Effanbee Doll— 
of course. If you want to know all 
about her, and all of her flocks and 
flocks of pretty sisters—a few of whom 
are sketched on this page—just drop 
into any good department or toy 
store and ask for Effanbee Dolls— 
the ‘‘dolls with the golden heart.’ You 
will know them by their darling 
little golden heart necklaces. 


Every mother wants this booklet 


SEND THECOUPON for our free booklet, 
“THE PROPER DOLL FOR MY CHILD'S 
AGE.” It will tell you,a lot about the 
best dolls for various 

ages, with a few hints 

on lessons children / 
learn through doll play. # 5 
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GIFT INS PIRATIONS © ae 
FAMOUS SOLID SILVER SERV ia 


Gifts with the lasting beauty of solid silver take on 
additional worth when chosen from a famous serv- 
ice. These exquisite pieces in International Sterling 
can be matched and added to at any time. Ask 
your jeweler to show them to you,—or write direct 
for the Gift Book of Christmas suggestions. Inter- 
national Silver Company, Dept. 7-81, Meriden, Conn. 





















The exquisite design 
thatrims this charming 
Flower Bow! would 
make a flattering frame 
for any flowers! 6Y4" 
igh, $25.00 


A dainty Compotier 
that takes a border 
equally dainty to 
adorn its rim and 
base! 6V4" high. 

$15.00 









Tiny acanthus 
leaves join stems 
to make a Clas- 
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| The charm of 

Colonial sim- ' 
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Mayonnaise 
Bowl and La- 
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ameter. 
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When a finely en- 
graved Glass Bowl 
rims itself with sil- 
ver of so exquisite a 
design, who could re- 
sist it? 9” in diam- 
eter. $30.00 


Even ‘daily bread” 
takes on the air of a 
delicacy when served 
rom such a Tray! ~~ 
114” long, $20.00 (= 
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The Classic lines and beautiful 
Props rtions ofthe Pantheon Design 
achieve the utmost of dignity and 
richness in this heavy Preserve 
Spoon. 754” long. $8.00 
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-. Rutledge disregarded the taunt. 


The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 42) 


Council are secret. I invited you to attend 
this meeting, partly that we might have the 
benefit of your military experience, partly 
because your English education and English 
ties commended you to me as one of the com- 
missioners I may have to appoint.” 

“You flatter me, sir,” sneered Laurens. 

“TI am concerned only to warn you, sir.” 

“To warn me?” 

“To practise discretion—a quality I have 
not yet observed to be conspicuously developed 
in you.” 

Remembering the affair at Coosohatchie and 
the deserved reprimand he had received, young 
Laurens flushed scarlet. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘it is a 
compliment I can not return.” 

Coldly, 
firmly, he proceeded. “TI will not have you 
talk out there of. what has happened here in 
private. Should you do so, you may find the 
consequences more serious than on the last 
occasion when you disregarded the orders of 
your superior. I will have no disorders 
provoked in the lines or in the town.” 

» Laurens drew himselfup to the full of his 
fine height. ‘‘When this. present business is 


over, Mr. Rutledge,.I shall have a word to’ 


say to you in answer to that insult.. For the 
moment, I am your obedient servant. You 
need not add the fear of my indiscretion to the 
other terrors that now afflict you.” And he 
went out. ; 


RUTLEDGE’S chin’ sank to his breast. 

Gadsden, who was warm-hearted, found 
his own resentment tempered by a certain pity. 
He began to talk, to reason with the Governor. 


But he was harshly interrupted at the outset. : 
“T will not enter into the arguments again. | 


With the consent of the Council, or without it, 
I intend to go forward with the proposal, as I 
have announced.” ‘ 


Gadsden’s.pang of pity.changed instantly to! 


a rage that almost choked him. ‘‘Why, you 
damned traitor . ... Do you say you’ll dare 
do this thing without the consent of the 
Council?” 

Rutledge stood up. His face was set and 
hard, ‘‘God helping me, I will. 
I am doing. You may call me a traitor, or 
what you will. Your opinions leave me 
indifferent. 


with sovereign powers. And that duty I will 
perform in spite of insult, abuse, and even 
threats.” 

There was a dignity about. the man that 
awed them, that compelled them to bridle 
their anger. 

Gadsden bowed. “You will perform your 
duty without my assistance, then,” said he 
drily; and he turned to depart as Laurens had 
done. But coming face to face with Moultrie, 


who had also risen, he halted and clapped a! 


hand upon the General’s shoulder. 

in command here, 

admonished him. 
Moultrie smiled grimly back. 


“You-are 
” 
remember,” he sternly 


sure that Charles Town will not surrender. If 
Mr. Rutledge insists upon sending to the 
iritish any such proposal as he has mentioned, 
he sends it in his own name, not in mine. And 
should’General Prevost accept it, he will make 
the discovery that any agreement made by 
him with the civil governor of Charles Town is 
not binding upon its military commander.” 

“Ay, ay!’ Gadsden nodded his approval, 
and went out. 

He was followed-by two other of the officers 
present, who saluted Moultrie almost osten- 
tatiously as they passed him, but took no 
further notice of the Governor. 

John Edwards, with a curt announcement 
that he disclaimed all responsibility in what- 
ever the Governor might do, invited Ferguson 
and the third civilian present to come away. 

They obeyed him promptly enough, but not 
before Ferguson had expressed himself. 


I know what’ 


I have a duty to perform by the’ 
people of Charles Town who have invested me; 


‘And as long’ 
as I am in command,” he answered, “be quite’ 
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The Carolinian 


“Have a-care how you tread, John Rutledge, 
or you may find your feet leading you to the 
gallows. If you’vesold us to the British . . . 
Have a care, I say!” And he swung round to 
follow the others who were already leaving. 

Rutledge, standing there, impassive to the 
end, made him no answer. But Latimer, who 
watched the Governor intently, saw his pale 
lips curl in a smile of terrible contempt. 

And then Ferguson paused, confronting 
Moultrie. 

“Act according to your judgment, General,” 
he enjoined, “and be sure that we will support 
you.” s 

Three only now remained, and of these only 
two were members of the Council, and they were 
men upon whom Rutledge had particular claims 
—of kinship in the case of one, of many years 
of good friendship and cooperation in the case 
of the other. Of these, his brother-in-law, 
Roger. Smith, who commanded one of the 
militia regiments, was the first now to abandon: 
him. He stood scowling, undecided a moment 
after the others had gone; then shrugging aside 
his hesitation, he looked at Rutledge. 

“Tam sorry, John, that you should have 
taken this decision. I would support you if I 
could do so in honesty. But I can’t. It is 
better to die out there . . . Anything is 
better than disloyalty to the other provinces 
that trust us and depend upon us.” And he, 
too, went out. 

Beit that he felt this desertion by his relative 
more keenly than he had felt the others, or else 
that the breaking point of his endurance had 
been reached, the Governor sat down heavily, 
and resting his elbows on the board, took his 
head in his hands. ; 

Moultrie touched Latimer on the shoulder. 
His face was set; the habitual bonhomie had 
entirely departed out of it. 

“Come,” he said quietly, and turned to leave. 

Rutledge’s voice arrested the General. It 
uttered his Christian name on a note of sup- 
plication such as Latimer himself had never yet 
heard, and could not believe that any other had 
ever heard, from those cold lips. 


MOULTRIE turned, and the two men looked 
at each other across the width of the tent. 

Latimer had the uncomfortable sensation of 
being an intruder. 

“Shall I go, sir?” he asked his general. 

To his surprise it was Rutledge who answered 
him. : 

“By no means, sir. I may need you in a 
moment.” Then he turned his eyes slowly to 
Moultrie again. “Do you, too, believe the 


damnable things in the minds of those men who ~ 


have left me? Do you believe me capable of 
such a betrayal?” 


“Believe it?” echoed Moultrie. ‘What else 


am I to believe, since you yourself propose the 
betrayal?” 

He paused. Rutledge did not answer him. 
He only looked at him with eyes that were full 
of pain. 


“You have heard what I shall do,” Moultrie 
resumed. “And you have seen enough to know — 


that I shall be supported. The rest now is your 
affair. I wash my hands of it, John, as did the 
others.” 

Rutledge brought one of his hands down 
upon the table in a gesture of exasperation. 
“Very well,” he said. “Do as you have said. 
Do it, whatever happens. If Prevost should 
accept my proposal, send him word that you 
and the army defending Charles Town will 
resist in spite of any agreement between him 
and your Governor. Let it be understood 
between us that you shall do that. But for the 
present, appoint me two officers to be my com- 
missioners in this conference with the British, 
and to bear them this proposal of neutrality.” 

Moultrie drew himself up, indignantly. “T’ll 
cut out my tongue first.” — 

Rutledge looked at him sadly. “And you are 
my friend, Will! You know me better, per- 
haps, than any living man, and T dare swear 


that not in all the years of our acquaintance has ; 
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_by.externals, made him now doubly wary of 







_ ‘action by his knowledge of the man, rather 
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= “but ‘uttered with a deference that in all the 
-circumstances was eloquent indeed. 
_ ‘headed, he bowed. 


The Carolinian 


your trust in me ever been deceived. Yet all 
that is to count for nothing with you.” He 
uttered a little laugh of bitterness. 

“Tt’s no question of trust, John. Even if I 
consented, where should I find me two officers 
to carry such a message? You heard what 
Laurens and Gadsden had to say. It is what 
every man who wears the American uniform 
would answer me if I invited him to go on such 
an errand.” 

“Roger Smith would go for one, if he had 
your orders. And there is Latimer, there, 
whom I have. detained for this; so that he 
might hear the assurance I have just given you. 
Perhaps he would now consent to go, for 
another?” 

His eyes questioned Latimer as he spoke. 

Considering the long antagonism between 
them, Latimer found a certain cruel humor in 
the situation. It was almost as if Fate had 
suffered at Rutledge’s hands. There was some- 
thing of poetic justice in the fact that Rutledge 
in the hour of his need, distrusted by all, should 
stoop from his high office, almost humbly for 
once, to beg the trust of Harry Latimer. 

Because Latimer was gifted with some vision 
he was unable to believe Rutledge guilty either 
of cowardice or treason, as had been so freely 
and recklessly implied. To him, not only 
Rutledge’s whole life, but his very demeanor at 
that Council, gave the lie to any such charges, 
rendered them fantastic and grotesque. Per- | 
haps -his recollection of the harsh judgments | 
Rutledge had passed upon him more than once, | 
and his reflection that these had been justified 


mals where Rutledge was concerned; 
érmined him to judge Rutledge’s present 


than the man from the appearance of his 
‘action. 5 
Therefore his answer was not only prompt, 


Bare- 


_- “TJ ave the honor to be at your excellency’s 
service.” - 


‘RUTLEDGE'S stern face was suddenly 

softened by surprise, and the glance he 
flashed on Latimer was almost one of gratitude. 
~ Bvt it was Moultrie who spoke, his tone 
Harsh. -. “You are at my service, sir,” he 
reminded Latimer. ‘You will take «your 
orders from me. And I will never order you on 
such an-errand. Neither you nor Smith; nor 
any other.” 

“And yet,” said Rutledge in a hard, firm 
voice; “It must be done, or we perish.” 

“Vou have been answered upon that,” 
Moultrie reminded him. 

Rutledge made a gesture of impatience, of 
distraction, with his fine hands. “It is not 
what-I meant. I scarcely know what I am 
saying.” He passed a trembling hand over 
his moist and pallid brow. - ‘What I meant to 
say was’. . .” He paused and dropped his 
voice. “It must be done that Prevost and his 
army may perish.” . 

“What!” Moultrie stiffened with amaze- 
ment as he rapped out that single word. 

With forefinger erect, Rutledge beckoned 
them nearer by ‘a broad, repeated gesture. 
Resolution and-despair were stamped on his 
white face: ~~ * | 

*“Sit down, both of you. Draw close. I have 
dreaded this. Dreaded it beyond everything. 
It is a secret so formidable, so far-reaching, 
that I was prepared almost for anything sooner 
than‘its disclosure. For if a breath of it leaks 
out’ before the time, this war, which may be 
ended tomorrow at a-blow, will drag on and 
on perhaps for years.” 

They sat still, Moultrie on the ammunition 
box, Latimer on a keg, both of them stricken 
by the -vehemence of his almost whispering 
voice and the enormous thing that he sug- 
gested. 








’“Tf-all that I have planned works out as I 
have planned it, we shall hold Prevost here as | 
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The Carolinian 


Burgoyne was held at Saratoga; and we shall 
burgoyne him as completely. Think what that 
would mean today. The British campaign 
in the North has come to nothing. If the cam- 
paign now opening in the South should thus, 
at the outset, be shattered at a blow, what 
heart for war would there be left in England? 

“That is the terrible secret that I carry. 
That is the secret your mistrust, Moultrie, 
your insubordination, compels me now to dis- 
close before you will carry out my orders, 
before you will afford me the one thing neces- 
sary for success—delay.” He had spoken with 
bitterness; to this he added now a touch of 
contempt. “Why, do you imagine, have I 
had these flags coming and going? Why did 
I ask you to send to ask for terms, and swallow 
the insult with which you met the request? 
Why did I constrain you to send yet again to 
propose a conference? Why? For the same 


reason that I am asking you now to send this 


proposal of neutrality. Delay, delay, delay! 
Time! Another twenty-four hours, that is all 
I ask. I am branded a traitor, a coward! I 
tread the road to the gallows, Iam told. Iam 


to be called to account for this later on, as ~ 


Laurens threatened me. For what?” He 
laughed softly but savagely. “God! What it is 
to have to handle fools! Fools, who think a 
man whose courage and loyalty have been 
proved a score of times, can turn coward and 
traitor all ina moment. Would a coward have 
borne their insults as I bore them? Pshaw!”? 
He sank together in his chair, as if worn out by 
the fury which he had suddenly unleashed. 


MOULTRIE began to wonder had the Gov- 
ernor’s mind given way under the strain of 
the last few weeks, whether he were not utter- 
ing the ravings of a madman’s nightmare. 
“The only evidence before them was that 
of your proposal itself, and of the fears you 
manifested,” he answered very quietly. “From 
the one and the other what could they conclude 
but what they did. They were without this 
explanation—this half-explanation—which you 
have given me.” : 
“Half-explanation?” cried Rutledge. “Ay, 
ay, you must have it all, all to the last drop, 
before you'll help me. Very well, you shall 
have it. But I'warn you, both of you, that if a 
word of it leaks out, if this thing should mis- 
carry through indiscretion, your heads shall 
pay for it. Listen, then. Just now, Moultrie, 
you implied that I, in military matters, am no 
better than a fool and a muddler. You voiced 
the opinion of me which is held by every one 
of your thick-skulled fellow-soldiers. I knew 


what was thought of me, and I have allowed: 


to be thought. I perfectly understood your 
‘ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ Oh, yes! If I had 
kept to the management of civil affairs, and left 
General Lincoln to control the army of the 


South, he would not now be idling in Georgia, ~ 


and we should not now be in this position. His 
army would be with us here, and, daunted by 
superior forces, Prevost would have been com- 


pelled to hold back from Charles Town, would 


never have attempted its reduction. _ Very 
true! Very true! But Lincoln is not idling in 
Georgia. He is not in Georgia at all, as you, 
and as Prevost to his undoing, suppose him. 
He should be now between Coosohatchie and 
the Ashley with all his forces.” 

To Moultrie this was a blow between the 
eyes. “God of Heaven!” he cried. “How do 
you know that?” ral 

“How?” The dark eyes gleamed. “Because 
that is what was concerted between him 
and me at Orangeburg. His expedition into 
Georgia was a feint to lure Prevost to destruc- 
tion. His orders were to march down the right 
bank of the Savannah, as if to capture the 
defenceless capital of Georgia, to reap an easy 
empty victory. But at Purysburg he was to 
cross again and follow Prevost, so as to keep 
within a two days’ march of him. Before 
tomorrow dawns he will be here, and Prevost 
will be burgoyned. Now do you understand 
at last?” 
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as plain milk for cooking —that they actually 
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cooking! 
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on them that several domestic science experts 
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They experimented with ten different classes of 
food — practically every kind that requires milk. 
They made each dish twice, from exactly the same 
recipe, except that they used plain milk in one 
batch and Borden’s Evaporated in the other. Then, 
without explaining the purpose of the test, they 
served the dishes to the most varied and most dis- 
ctiminating groups of people (both men and 
women) that could be found—club women, busi- 
ness executives, college students. 


And this is what happened! 
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“7 out of 8 people said the soups made with Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk were better.” 
SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
Domestic Science Consultant, N. Y. C. 
e 
“Twenty very critical ladies tried our two samples of 
mashed potato. But nobody could tell them apart!” 
ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 
Fanny Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 
e 
“Six out of ten voted for muffins (also for creamed chipped 
beef) made with Borden’s Evaporated. Three others de- 
clared they tasted exactly alike.” EO0p sERVICE BUREAU 
American Food Journal 
? 
“Nobody could tell which dishes were made with plain 
milk and which with Borden’s Evaporated. 
MODERN PRISCILLA PROVING PLANT 
Boston, Mass. 
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“Everyone voted unanimously for creamed potatoes made 
with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. The vote was unanimous, 
too, for the Borden macaroni and cheese and for baked 
Indian Pudding made with Borden’s. With many other 
dishes, nobody could detect any difference.” 
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Dilute it one-half in place of. bottled 
milk for everyday cooking. Dilute 
one-quarter in place of cream. 


Hundreds of women have since tried these same 
experiments on their own families—all with the 
same indisputable results. 


These tests prove beyond question that Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk meets the most exacting require- 
ments for all cooking uses. ““ Wherever the recipe 
calls for milk”—Borden’s Evaporated is very 
often better, and always as good as plain milk. 


For Borden’s Evaporated successfully meets the 
test of taste—the most important requirement of any 
milk. It makes dishes smoother, richer, creamier. 


Try this practical experiment at yourdinner table,and 
see if it doesn’t convert your family to Borden’s, too. 


The detailed story of these tests, together with the 
recipes used by the different experts, is told in an 
entertaining booklet, ‘Ten Cooking Tests.” Send for 
a copy today, while the free edition is still being 
distributed. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 219 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenu, New York, N. Y. 
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Moultrie stared at him with gaping eyes 
and fallen jaw. It was all so simple, so 
obvious, now that he was told; and it had been 
left for a civilian mind to evolve this master- 
stroke of strategy. 

“And—and Prevost doesn’t suspect?” was 
all that He could ask at last. 

‘Would he be where he is if he did?” 

“My- God 12 

“Now you begin to see why I have played for 
time. ~ If I had not made you send that flag at 
three o’clock this morning, the bombardment 
would have opened at dawn. By this time 
Charles Town would be half in ruins. Perhaps 
the attack would have been delivered, and con- 
sidering their numbers, they might very well 
have carried the place by now. Then Lincoln 
would have come too late. Possibly, once 
mastérs of the town, the British could have 
held the place against him, as we could never 
hold it against them. But what matters more 
is that the chance to end this war at a blow 
would have been lost. 

“That is why, Moultrie, you must support 
me now. This parley must be held and this 
proposal laid before them. It is not likely that 
Prevost will accept it, believing that he has 
us at'a disadvantage. But neither will he 
peremptorily dismiss it. It is too weighty for 
that, and it demands some consideration. 


- While they are considering, ruin creeps upon 


them.” 


OULTRIE gotup. “John, humbly I beg 
your pardon, and so shall the others, every 
one of them, when all is known.” 

Rutledge dismissed the notion by a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand. “That is of no 
importance. While I am writing my letter 
here, find Roger Smith and give him your 
orders. Say that I have satisfied you that it is 
a wise measure.” 

‘And if he refuses?” 

“He will not refuse. I know Roger. For 
our other commissioner we have Latimer 
here . . .” He broke off. “What ails you, 
man?” 

For now that his eyes fell upon Latimer for 
the first time since his disclosure, he beheld 
him pale to the lips, leaning back against a 
tent pole with every appearance of utter 


_ exhaustion. 


Fear galvanized him into collecting himself 
under that question and that sharp scrutiny. 

“Tt is nothing, sir,” he muttered. “I—I am 
a little faint.” ~ 

Moultrie was instantly at his side, tenderly 
solicitous. ‘Poor lad! He is worn out. He 
has hardly rested in these last two days and 
nights.” 

“Alas! That is the case of most of us. He 
must command himself for this. You may rest 
all you please on your return, Major. General 
Moultrie will have to give you leave.” 

Moultrie meanwhile had produced from his 
pocket a flask of grog. “Take a pull,” he com- 
manded peremptorily. 

Latimer obeyed him, and the spirit steadied 
him. But it could not calm the torture of his 
mind at the thought of the test to which he 
had submitted Myrtle. 

Tf she were faithless indeed, then all was lost, 
unless he could at once return and take his 
measure to prevent her from conveying to her 
father the lie he had told her, the lie which by 
cruelest irony was now disclosed to be the truth. 
Tf news of it were to reach Prevost, the British 
general must send his scouts afield for con- 
firmation, and then... 

Latimer groaned aloud. “I—TI am not well. 
I am afraid I can not go.” 

“Command yourself!” Rutledge spoke 
sternly. “You understand that I can not 
further publish this thing. Go you must, dead 
or alive. Your country demands it.” 

“And then my rank,” Latimer faltered. 
“For such a conference as that, none less than 
a colonel should be sent . . .” 

“Tf that is all, you shall be made a colonel 
on the spot. But go you must. Make up your 
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“Merry Christmas,” says the Armstrong. 
“Tet me cook your Xmas breakfast”... 


Imacrne the surprise and delight on Christmas morning at 
finding this dainty Armstrong Table Stove all ready to 
cook breakfast. Certainly you couldn’t have chosen a more 
useful gift. The Armstrong Table Stove is sure to be 
appreciated every day throughout the coming year. : 

Preparing Christmas breakfast will prove how easy-it is to 
cook the Armstrong way. This little gem of nickel and. white 
enamel does the work of a three-hole range right at the table. 
It fries, boils, broils, steams and toasts—bakes waffles too. 

For quickly prepared luncheons and suppers, the Arm- 
strong Stove is always ready. The patented heating arrange- 
ment supplies sufficient heat to cook three things at once, but 
uses no more electricity than an ordinary toaster. 

Put the Armstrong Table Stove on 
your Christmas list now. Ask to see them 
at your electrical or hardware dealer’s. 
Price $12.50 with aluminum griddle, 
toaster, deep boiling pan, four egg cups 
and rack. Waffle mold $4.00. 

Write for our free folder, “A Week of 
Menus”—with suggestions for breakfast, 
dinner and late supper for seven days. 
Our new book of suggestions and directions, “Table Cookery 


the Armstrong Way,’ contains a fund of useful information. We 
will be glad to send you a copy of this book post-paid for 10c. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1012 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 
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JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK is the vice of happy 

ae ee sss = childhood. Once in- 
troduced into a home, it stays there until the little readers 
grow up to older magazines. It is the resource thoughtful 
American mothers have been seeking. More of a book thana 
magazine, it is carefully planned to answer the need of the 
active child mind. It requires no censorship, and may be 
relied upon to interest, companion, inspire, and instruct. 
Little John Martiners are normal, clean minded, interesting, 
patriotic little citizens. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK :s printed in two col- 
=== ors on tough stock, 
and is so strongly bound that it is practically indestructible. 
It has a gay-cover and there is a picture on every page. It 
covers the gamut of juvenile interest, from nonsense to Bible 
stories, from fairy tale to biography. 
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ee SSS === mind with humor, 
good taste, appreciation of the finest in art and reading, 
wholesome wisdom, and a love of clean FUN. It feeds the 
child spirit with reverence, loyalty, honor, purity, high ideals 
and the fundamentals of character that make up the sum of 
a finer and happier man- and womanhood. 
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The Carolinian 


mind to it, and it will become possible. Come, 
Latimer!” He turned to Moultrie again. 
“Send for Roger at once.” iit 
He took up a pen, dipped it, and began to 
write as Moultrie went out. . 


Latimer sat there in the silent tent within . 


which there was no sound beyond the scratch- 
ing of Rutledge’s quill. From outside came an 
occasional order, the tramp of feet of marching 
men, the thud of hooves, and at moments 


| snatches of song from the men in the trenches. 


Latimer heard nothing of all this. His body 
only sat there, the legs straight and stiff before 
it, the chin sunken into his black military 
cravat, stark horror in his soul. 


CHAPTER XIV 


T WOULD be a little before two o’clock in 
the afternoon when Colonel Smith and 
Major Latimer returned from the conference 


‘held within a half mile of the lines, and came to - 


present their report to Rutledge in Beekman’s 
tent, where since their going he had sat dis- 
patching business. 

Colonel Smith brought word that Colonel 
Prevost, while holding out no hope that the 
proposal of neutrality would be accepted, yet 
considered it much too important to be dealt 
with out of hand, and must refer it to his 
brother, the General. The British com- 
mander’s decision would be made known to 
Governor Rutledge at the earliest moment. 

Rutledge smiled a little, well content. When- 
ever the reply came now, his object was served; 
the delay necessary to the success of his plan 
was obtained. If, as he supposed, the British 
refused the proposal, they must intimate it and 
send with it yet another demand for surrender. 
In this way the remainder of the afternoon 
would be spent, with the result that it was 
unlikely that they would now open the, attack 
before dawn tomorrow. And under cover of 
night Lincoln would make the last.stage of his 
advance, which should bring him upon the 
enemy’s rear before daybreak. 

Gravely Rutledge, thanked and dismissed 
the officers, with a kindly word for the ob- 
viously exhausted Latimer, to whom he con- 
ceded leave to go home and. rest until his 
General should send for him again, . 

There was a throng outside the tent, at- 
tracted\ by the news of the return of the com- 
missioners, and several, among whom were 
Gadsden and Laurens, questioned the two 
officers as they came forth. Latimer wasted 
some little time in answering their questions, 
then at last got to horse and rode home, © 

When, jaded, worn, and sick at heart with 
anxiety and fear, he staggered into the dining- 
room, he found Myrtle there in walking dress 
and wide-brimmed straw hat with Tom-Izard, 
who had been relieved from his duties:in the 
lines an hour ago, and was voraciously appeas- 
ing a hearty appetite. Julius, who was-waiting 
upon him, made haste to set a chair for his 
master, considering him with a look-of-affec- 
tionate concern. ~ d i. 

Covered .with grime and dust,—his face 
haggard and drawn, his eyes blood-injected 
and glazed, Latimer collapsed into the chair 
and sat there, a limp, sagging body that seemed 
half bereft of life. gE. 

Myrtle came.to put an arm .about his 
shoulder. ‘Harry, my~ dear!” .In her con- 
cern for him she forgot the situation of the 
town. ‘You are worn out! You must go to 
bed at once.” » Sees 

“Presently, presently,” he answered, his 
speech thick. “I must have food, first.” . 

It was more or less of a subterfuge, for food 
was the last thing in his thoughts... He ate, 
nevertheless, what was placed before him by 
Julius, ate absently, without ‘knowing what. 
And he drank copiously of the fine claret Julius 
poured for him. And all the while Myrtle stood 
there beside him in tenderest. solicitude to 
anticipate his slightest possible wish. 

Presently, while’ still eating, he dismissed 
Julius from the room. No sooner had the 
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Here is a potato salad in which StEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes make a world 
of difference. 


By Mrs. Jane STARR GRANT 


ET me take you with me to the kitchens 

4 of a famous hotel. Meet my friend the 
chef—he of the fabulous salary. Watch his 
lieutenants at work on dishes that bring cap- 
tains of finance, well-known professional peo- 
ple, epicures of all sorts, miles out of their 
way to taste. “What is the secret?” you ask 
him. But he shrugs his shoulders. He is un- 
able to tell you how he has brought the prepa- 
ration of food to an art, a science, a religion. 


You notice a salad dressing being made. A 
mysterious little cube is dropped into boiling 
water and set aside to cool. Again you see the 
same sort of cube being dissolved and mixed 


in with some green peas. “Is that one of 
the secrets?”’ you wonder, and the wonder 


is that it 1s. 


Chefs long ago discovered that tue flavor 
of beef made many kinds of food more 
delicious. In the StEERo bouillon and fla- 
-voring cube they now find this flavor in a 
convenient form and so perfected that 
everywhere it is becoming as great a neces- 
sity as pepper and salt. 


I find that now, not only chefs, but all 
sorts of people are doing away with the 
old idea of soup “stocks” kept in crocks. 
The new way, the little Sreero bouillon 
‘and flavoring cube, is spreading to the 
kitchens of rich and poor. The piquancy 
of its flavor makes it so popular, it is my 
opinion. This flavor is a wonderful blend 
of just the right kinds of beef, fresh vege- 


Many a collection of left-over vege- 
tables has become a savory soup, 
thanks to the piquant flavor of these 
remarkable cubes. 


tables, fat, and spices, prepared ac- 
cording to the formula of expert chefs. 
What is it that you like so much in 
tender, juicy roast beef. The flavor! A 
little of this havor makes a dozen different kinds 
of food much more delicious. Use STEERO 
bouillon and flavoring cubes in the prepara- 
tion of gravies and sauces, vegetables, soups, 
macaroni and spaghetti, eggs and omelets, 
fish and other sea food, salads and salad dress- 
ings, poultry and fish dressing, meats and 
left-overs, souffles, jellies, and game. 

In fact, there are so many dishes that these 
cubes improve that thousands of women have 
made for them a permanent place in their 
kitchen cabinets. 




















CuristmMas DinNER MENU 


Scallop Cocktail 
*Asparagus Soup 
*Roast Turkey 


Crispies 
*Christmas Dressing 
*Celery Croquettes Mashed Potatoes 
*Stuffed Onions *Beets in white sauce 

Cranberry Conserve 
*Cucumber jelly and sliced tomato salad 
Frozen Plum Pudding Squash Pie 
Nuts Coffee Bonbons 


*Bach of the marked items is improved by adding 
StEERO bouillon and flavoring cubes. See the coo 
Look. Below is a recipe. 


CuristmaAs DressiING 


2 cupfuls bread crumbs 2 level teaspoonfuls of 
1 cupful cracker crumbs minced onion 
t level teaspoonful salt 4 cupful butter or but- 
¥% level teaspoonful pepper ter and drippings 
1 level teaspoonful sage 23 cupful boiling water 
¥% level teaspoonful savory 
1 SteERO bouillon and flavoring cube 
Dissolve the STEERO bouillon and flavor- 
ing cube in the boiling water and 
pour over the bread crumbs, to 
which has been added all 
the seasonings, 








































Tf you think baked maca- 
roni and cheese is a good 
thing to eat, wait till you 
see how much better 1t is 
with the added flavor of 
StEERO bouillon and fla- 
voring cubes. 


Only a small cubz, but it holds 
the concentrated flavor of rich 
beef, fresh vegetables, and fra- 
grant spices. 


ene Tribune Institute, the well-known 


domestic science department of the New 


York Tribune, made a study of StEERO bouil- 
lon and flavoring cubes. It says that they 
“are a great aid to the delicatessen frequenter. 
A slice of roast beef can be procured and a 
very excellent gravy made from the extract 
of beef and poured over it.’’ One of these 
cubes added to any cream or white sauce 
made with milk gives an indescribably deli- 
cious flavor, and a richness as though made 
with pure cream. 


This same quick, simple addition of a cube 
or two makes vegetables taste 100 per cent 
better. I find this to happen both when I 
serve the vegetables in their own juice and 
when I use a cream dressing. From pota- 
toes au gratin to boiled spinach, the little 
cube makes a world of difference. 


ELICIOUS bouillon can now be made 

in a moment with the STEERO bouil- 
lon cube. You unwrap it, drop it into a 
cup, pour boiling water on it and your 
bouillon is ready to serve. It makes a 
welcome extra course for the unexpected 
luncheon or dinner guest, an easily prepared 
variation of the soup course on your daily 
menu, and 1s just the thing when you need 
a drink that is hot and tasty but not sweet. 


free—STEERP bouillonand flavoring 

cubes, I want you totry STEERO bouillon 
and flavoring cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
bouillon they make. I want you to see for yourself 
what a wonderful flavoring agent they are in dozens 
of different dishes. I want to send you a sample 
package. Mail me the coupon and I will personally 
see that you get the free sample. If you wish the 
64-page StEERO Cook Book, send ten cents with 
the coupon. 


g 
Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co., 
Dept. F-13, 281 Water St., New York City 
Send mathe free sample package of SteERO bouillon and 
flavoring cubes. 
Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 
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The cookies and cakes that your family likes so much 
will be most delicious, if you bake them in 


“PYGR ES 


In fact, there is no food—from a cheese-and-onion soup to a choco- 
late pie—that you will not relish more, when it is oven-cooked and 
served in Pyrex Transparent Ovenware! Besides cooking foods perfect- 
ly, Pyrex provides a most attractive dish for serving,and keeps the food 
hot throughout the meal. Pyrex does not chip, and always looks new. 


ORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y., U.S. A.: ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARE 


Write Department “‘G’’ for the “Expert's Book on Better Cooking”’ 
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butler departed than he looked up at Myrtle. 

“You have been out, I see.” 

“Ves,” she answered, after the slightest 
hesitation. 

“Where did you go?” : 

Her glance avoided his upturned eyes. “TI 
went to see father, this morning.” And at once 
she added the explanation, “I went to tell 
him about Mr. Neild, in case he should be 
anxious, as you suggested.” 

“Ah!” Here again she was lying to him, for 
as he was persuaded, she had already told her 
father yesterday of this. So that whatever 
the business that had taken her today, it was 
other than she represented it. He turned cold 
at the thought of what it really might be. He 
rose abruptly, and seized her fiercely by the 
shoulders. ‘Myrtle, answer me truthfully, in 
God’s name: Did you tell him anything else? 
Did you say a word to him of what I told you 
this morning?” 

“Harry! Are you mad?” 

“Almost. But answer me, and answer me 
truthfully for once. Did you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Flushed and indignant, she struggled in that 
grip of his. But he held her firmly despite his 
weariness. 

“T mean that you have lied to me again and 
again in the last twenty-four hours. You have 
answered with falsehoods my every question.” 
She turned white under the accusation. “But 
if you value my life and your own at a straw— 
if you have any thought for Andrew, and what 
may become of him—tell me now the truth 
about this. What did you say to your father 
today?” 

She was panic-stricken by his knowledge, 
that was plain to see, yet before seeking to 
probe the extent of it, before uttering any of 
the terrified questions that rose to her lips, she 
answered him as he demanded. 

“Nothing that I could not have said in your 
presence.” And after a pause she added pas- 

-slonately: “That is the truth, Harry. I swear 
Hieaebne rest;. . . [can explain.’ 

“Not now, not now.” 

He let her go, and turned to Tom, who was 
looking on with a startled countenance, un- 
comfortable at witnessing a scene of this char- 
acter. He controlled himself by an effort. 

“Tom,” he said quietly, ‘I need your assis- 
tance on an urgent matter. May I count upon 

| you?” ; 
“Certainly.” Tom was on his feet at once. 
“Come, then.” 
He beckoned him, and moved toward the 
door. 


YRTLE attempted to delay him. “Harry! 
Harry!” She was distraught. 

Firmly he put her aside. ‘‘Not now. Later 

on.” He pulled the door open. “Come, 


ee Onc 


They went out into the hall. ‘Wait for mea 
moment, Tom,” Harry requested him, and 
turned to go upstairs. 

Deeply intrigued and uneasy, Tom paced 
the length of the hall, where the two orderlies 
were on duty. 

Presently Harry came down stairs again, 
carrying a mahogany case under his arm. 
Myrtle, overwhelmed, almost stunned by what 
Harry had said, and wondering distractedly 
how much he really knew, and how she could 
ever make him understand the motives that 
had driven her along that abominated path of 
- falsehood, sat limp and stricken in the dining- 
room where they had left her, not daring to 
make any attempt to follow him. 

Tom’s jaw dropped at sight of the mahogany 
case. “Stab me! What the devil’s afoot?” 

_ “T have something to do which I should have 
done yesterday, if I had had my wits about me. 
God send it may not be too late now!” He 
looked at Tom, and an odd smile broke on his 
white face. “It’s very opportune, your being 
here, Tom. You were a witness of the first 
shot in the duel that is to be finished today. I 
desire you to witness now the end of it.” 
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| ewe are many ways to eat bran. But none of 
them can surpass Pillsbury’s wonder mufhns. Everyone 
likes these tempting mounds of golden-brown goodness. 


You must not confuse Pillsbury’s bran mufins with 
the ordinary kind. They are infinitely better—more 
delicious. They are light, flavory, packed with health. 
Make them according to the special Pillsbury recipe; 
it's on the Pillsbury package. And be sure you use 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran, or the result may disappoint you. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100 per cent pure wheat 
bran—nothing added, nothing taken away. These large, 
coarse, crisp jackets of selected wheat come to you just 
as Nature grew them. We sterilize them, then pack 
them air-tight. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is Nature’s own safeguard 
against constipation. Eat it regularly. Being natural 
bran, Pillsbury’s can be served in a never ending var- 
iety of appetizing ways. Twenty suggestions for serving 
are given in our interesting Health Bran book; it’s 
free, send today. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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The Carolinian 


“My God, Harry!” he cried, his face blank — 


with amazement. And he added, “Carey?” 
Latimer nodded. 

hearted monster. 

paces. I am going to demand it now. I pray 


“Yes, Carey, that black- 
He owes me a shot at ten © 


= e I may be in time. But if I am too late to pre- 
S OO vent him from betraying us, at least I shall not ” 
O t 18 Tl j } : as be too late to punish, and to rob him of the © 
chance of gloating over his evil work.” 
; “But, Harry ... yourfather-in-law . . .!” 
Tom was bewildered and horrified. 
“That’s why, Tom. Ask no questions now. © 
S eets Pll tell you all afterward, and you shall give | 
me reason. On my honor you shall. Take my ° 
word for that now, if you’re my friend, ‘and ask » 
- no more questions. But come and see the * 
f thing done.” ee % ras t 
yt 1I0O enve O es “If you put it so,” said Tom gloomily, and ? 
 < shrugged a reluctant consent. ; : Oo. 
Dis “Thank you, Tom. Come along. I shall £. 
printed with name vs address ie ene to a all ee 3 
5 3 e had moved forward, and was now abreas 
on Butler’s Watermarked National of the orderlies, who came swiftly to attention. ~ 
Bank Bond Paper “Is Mr. Middleton in the office?” he asked, and ? 
; upon receiving an affirmative answer, he threw 
S OO deliver ed open the door on his right and called the — 
| to you Lieutenant. . : 
MIDDLETON came out quickly. ‘“‘You’re — 
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! ; pee r mail, is conclusive proof that you will be ne a op 
are ordering American Individual Station- served satisfactorily by the Governor’s orders. : 
ery regularly direct from us. It is zo¢ for : Latimer considered. So that was all. | 
sale in retail stores. You would be amazed Don’t Experiment—Order Rutledge was yielding to his fears of informa- + 
if you were to see the important names in- ‘‘American’’ Stationery tion reaching the enemy which might yet put § 
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three, five, and some for seven and eight quarters today—you will then be doing British cause. In fear lest the answer should < 
years—social leaders, the most prominent business with the oldest and largest insti- dash his sudden hopes, he almost hesitated to 
in the world, families of bankers, states- tution of its kind in the world. Order for put the next question. 1 


men of international fame, literary lights, 
and captains of industry—entire families 
of past presidents and vice-presidents of 
the U. S., even foreign nobility is in- 
cluded. These people are not buying Amer- 
ican Individual Stationery only because of 
its economy, but because it answers their 
needs in a way which has never been sur- 
passed, 


Only Butler’sWatermarked 
National Bank Bond 
Paper is Used 
A smooth surface, easy for the pen to glide 
over, never causing’ a smudge, yet crisp 
and aristocratic in its appearance—just 
what you would expect in stationery cost- 


yourself and remember your friends with 
this most economical, practical, and most 
acceptable gift at Christmas time. 


Send your order today 

It is easy to order — just print or write 
your name plainly on the coupon below. 
We print it attractively on 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes and deliver the order pre- 
paid to you for $1.00. If you live west of 
Denver or outside of the U.S. A., enclose 
$1.10. In ordering for your friends for 
Christmas delivery, don’t forget to en- 
close a card for each gift package. 


Sent C.0O. D. if you prefer 


If it is more convenient to have your own 





“At what time did you arrest him?” — 
“At noon precisely. A messenger rode in 


from the lines with the warrant and the list of _ 


persons covered by it.” : a 

Latimer understood the motives that had 
impelled Rutledge to take that step, but un- 
fortunately he had taken it an hour and a half 
after he, himself, had told Myrtle his cock-and- 
bull story which by an incredible irony turned 
out to be the truth. The arrest had béen made 
too late, he feared. And yet there was a chance 
that it might be otherwise. 

“Does Mrs. Latimer know this?” he asked. 


“I don’t think so, sir. I haven’t told her.” ~ 


Latimer took his chin in his hand, and the 
subaltern observed that hand to tremble. 
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impressive. You will be amazed to see so ~ man when the order is delivered. Send long before he was arrested? Did you see her 
much real quality in stationery for so your order now and use this coupon for come or go?” : 


little money. 


convenience. 
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“T saw both, sir. Mrs. Latimer left here 
just half-an-hour before I did. I met her re- 


turning, as I turned into Tradd Street with my 


men on my way to arrest Sir Andrew.” : 
Latimer’s face perceptibly lighted. “So that 
you arrested him almost immediately after 


Mrs. Latimer left him?” 
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dismissal, and the subaltern went back to 

the work which the major’s summons had — 

interrupted. : 1 
Latimer stood there in thought a moment-° _ 
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give your boy the lifetime gift — 
—a wonderful lves Electric Train 
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our boy will experience one of the great- 

i V ese joys of his life when he sees, on 
Christmas morning,'his wonderful Ives Elec- 
tric Reversing Locomotive. There it stands, 
in front of the bright, realistic station— 
waiting for its first run over his own newly- 
established branch of the Ives Railroad 
System—a system with trackage sufficient 
to extend from New York to San Francisco, 
including branch lines all over the country. 


Think of a locomotive that is an exact 
model of the giant electric locomotives used 
on the New York Central and other great 
American railroads! A locomotive that will 
reverse itself, electrically, at any position on 
the track, without being touched by hand! 
A locomotive that switches its own cars, 
shunts them into sidings, or speeds—with 
e.ecttic headlight ablaze and each car illu- 
minated—around the track and couples 
automatically to the front of the train. 


For the first time in the history of 
American toy-making, a locomotive can be 
made to reverse, electrically, at will. This 
operation which, heretofore, could be ac- 
complished only by a mechanical device 
on the locomotive or track, can now be 
done by simply working an electric con- 
trol-switch located away from the track. 
This revolutionary and exclusive Ives re- 
versing feature was invented by prominent 
Westinghouse engineers and perfected in 
the laboratories of the Ives Railway 
Shops. 


Ives Equipment answers every need of 
the young railroader. There is an unlimited 
variety of bridges, passenger and freight 
cars, switches, tunnels, stations, automatic 
bell signals for crossings, automatic block 
semaphores, etc. These are of the latest 
design and are true copies of equipment 
used on the leading railroads. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Dept. 195, Holland Avenue 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


RAINS 


Mail this coupon for the 
Ives book—TODAY ! 
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Ives Toys make happy boys 


GIVE your boy the gift he wants most. Give him 
one of these wonderful Ives Electric Reversing 
Locomotives. There's every conceivable acces- 
sory with which to equip a system. Remember 
there's an Ives outfit to suit every purse. They 
include mechanical trains for the boy of 3 years 
and upward, to the most wonderful, complete 
electric system. Prices range from $1.50 to $50. 
At the best toy, department, electrical and hard- 
ware stores. Send for brilliantly illustrated 32- 
page book in full colors which shows the com- 
plete Ives line. 
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I enclose 10 cents (U. S. stamps or coin) for your bril- 
liantly illustrated 32-page book in full colors which 
shows the complete line of Ives electric locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars, electric signals, tunnels, etc. 
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Twelve was too many! 


This planning a family dinner 


wasn’t so simple after all. 


was blessed with relations — six 
of them within inviting distance. 
Jack’s father and mother and four 
aunts and uncles must surely come. 
Twelve—whew! Twelve was too 
They hadn't silverware 
enough. There wasn’t even enough 
of it to entertain their own family. 


many. 


Betty 












Is your home adequately supplied 


ERHAPS you, too, have been 

surprised when planning a family 
gathering to find that your silver- 
ware would not go round. But it 
is quite unnecessary to try to get 
along without enough silver for this 
and other entertaining you like to do. 


Certainly expense need not deter 
you from its purchase, for 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate is most 
reasonable in price. It comes in 
every kind of piece you could desire 
—oyster forks, salad forks, bouillon 
spoons, ice cream forks, orange 
spoons and many serving pieces. Each 
will satisfy you with its beauty. 
Each is famous for its durability. 


with silverware? 


Purchase to-day, in half-dozens 
or dozens, the pieces you need most. 
When you have need for more, you 
can get them easily. Your dealer 
always has the newer 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns in his stock. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet Z-23, “Etiquette, Entertatn- 
ing and Good Sense,” with authort- 
tative table settings made in the 
Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations? You will 
find tt full of suggestions for suc- 
cessful entertaining. Wreite for tt 
to-day. 
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The Carolinian 


"after he had~gone. Hope began to revive 


~~ within him. The arrest must have been made 


“in time. It -was impossible that in those ten 
minutes Carey could have communicated with 
any one. Rutledge’s secret was safe from be- 
trayal. But on the other hand, he would never 
know now the full extent of his wife’s duplicity; 
‘to question her would be worse than futile. 
Considering the lies she had already told him, 
he could not now believe a word she said. 

‘Tom Izard stood helplessly at hand, thank- 
ful that circumstances should have prevented 
Harry from carrying out his dreadful purpose. 
Harry looked” at him and suddenly laughed 
aloud. 

“That second shot will have to wait,” he 
said. 

He turned and went reeling down the hall 
“and up the stairs, the sinister mahogany box 
.tucked under his arm, a man in the last stage 
of exhaustion, craving nothing but sleep now 
that the only spur to continued action had been 
withdrawn. © 

Without so much as removing his boots that 
were caked with mud and white with dust, he 
flung himself on his bed, and was asleep almost 
ee his body had come to rest upon it. 


CHAPTER XV 


E;ROM somewhere about four o’clock on the 

- afternoon of that Wednesday, and through- 

-out a night-in which scarcely an eye in Charles 

Town was closed in slumber, Harry Latimer 

~ Tay in a lethargic sleep until peep of day on 
- ee musday. 

-Then, as the first faint light of dawn made 

- a.pray oblong patch of the w ‘indow of the room 

_ he occupied, he sat up suddenly, wide-awake 


~ as if summoned; as summoned, indeed, he had 


- Deen by his sleepless i inner consciousness. 
_ Before his eyes had considered that gray 
patch of window, he knew that it was the hour 
of dawn, the hour in which Prevost’s army, 
‘realizing itself caught between two fires, must 
lay down its arms and surrender, unless. 

-. There was no unless. That sudden dread 
‘that came to haunt him was but the ghost of 
an earlier-dread, a dread of yesterday which he 
had proved unfounded before committing him- 
self to the sleep whereof he stood so desper- 
ately in need. 

It was the hour: the hour of victory; the 
hour perhaps which should mean the deliver- 
ance of his country. 

Strange how still it was! But at any mo- 
ment now the guns would be shattering this 

_stillness, unless indeed Prevost should decide 
‘to surrender without ever a shot fired. 

-He swung his feet to the ground, making the 
discovery that while he had slept some one had 
removed his. boots, his sword and belt, and 
eased his clothing. 

“Are you awake at last, Harry?” 

It was Myrtle’s voice, the voice he loved and 
hated. She had kept vigil beside him, and rose 
now, a shadow faintly visible against the 
general darkness. 

“Tt is the dawn,” he answered, uttering the 
- dominant thought i in his mind, the thought that 

~ had pierced the lethargy of his senses to arouse 
-him. “Itis the hour. My place is in the lines. 
I must bein at the death. My boots! Where 
_ are my boots?” 
. .He was groping about for them even as he 
spoke. He found them and was already pull- 
" ing on the second one when she kindled a light. 

- He stood ‘up, buckling on his sword, his eyes 
questing for his hat, which presently he per- 
= “es and snatched up from the chair on which 

‘it : 

* She asked? him questions, which he scarcely 
heeded. Did he think that all would be well, 
that all would fall-out as he had told her 
yesterday? He answered her mechanically 
and was going without another word. 

- “Harry,” she called to him. 

He turned and saw her in the soft candle- 

light, her face sad, her eyes red from weeping. 








The goodness of Mince Meat 
depends upon the goodness of 


what Loes into it. 


Spices, currants, raisins, apples, 
beef, citron, cider—all gathered 
from the lands where each grows 
best and made into a delicious 
food by skilled chefs in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness— 

That is Heinz Mince Maes 
ready at your grocer’s in glass jars 
and tins—a delicious, wholesome 
filling for your holiday dessert. 

Heinz Plum Pudding 

Made from the choicest materials after a perfect 

recipe by skilled cooks in the Heinz spotless kitchens. 


A delicious, wholesome dessert, worthy of an hon- 
ored place in your holiday menu. 


Heinz Fig Pudding 
Rich with figs, but light and digestible. No matter 
how heavy the meal there is always room for this 
tempting Heinz dessert. Serve it with the special 
sauce, the recipe for ace is on the can. 
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Free 
Illustrated 
Book 


—on ‘‘The Care and 
Preservation of 
Ruégs and Carpets.”’ 
Every careful 
housekeeper 
should have this 
interesting, helpful 
book. Tells how to 
keep your rugs from 
looking dull, dreary, 
drab. Send for it 
today. You will find 
it invaluable. 


This Vacuum Cleaner 


Uses No Electricity 


The Vacuette has no motor—no cords—no connec- 
tions of any kind. 


As it glides over your floor it develops full vacuum 
suction that reaches deep into your rugs and carpets 
for hidden dirt that accumulates there. 


This tremendous suction is combined with the action 
of a fast-revolving bristle brush that gathers up all 
surface dirt and the small particles, often so hard to 
collect. 


As a manager of a large hotel writes: ‘It is but a 
minute’s work to run the Vacuette over your rugs 
each day.”’ And it leaves them beautifully clean. 
And the Vacuette is wonderfully easy to use. It 
weighs only 7/2 pounds, so it is easily carried from 
room to room or upstairs and down without exertion. 
It reaches under furniture and in corners that are 
hard to clean without it. 

You must see the Vacuette in your own home 
and learn what it will do for your own floor cover- 
ings. Phone the Vacuette Branch for a demon- 
stration at a time convenient to you. If you can’t 
find it in the phone book, write us for the address. 


% Approved by Good Housekeeping and Modern Priscilla 
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The Carolinian 


Even so the beauty of her touched him, moved 
him to pity for her and pity for himself. 

‘When you come back I shall have some- 
thing to tell you, something I could not, dared 
not, tell you before.” 

She paused, faltering. He made no answer. 
But stood there looking at her with eyes that 
to her were inscrutable. 

“You have reason to think badly of me, 
Harry. I have been a fool and a coward. But 
nothing more than that. Be sure I have been 
nothing more than that. When you come 
back, I will tell you all. All!” : 

“Ah! He drew a breath. She would tell 
him nothing that he did not know. There was 
a test, then, after all. The test should be the 
measure of her frankness later. ‘‘Very well,” 
he said, and so departed. 

There were lights in the hall below, and ~ 
orderlies drowsily on duty. The officer in 
charge was Ensign Shubrick, who informed 
him, while his horse was being fetched, that 
the General had been in the lines all night and 
was there still. 

“Tt is expected that the British will attack 
at daybreak,”’ the officer concluded. 

“T know, I know,” said Harry, and laughed, 
which the officer thought odd. 


HE light was growing rapidly, and when he 

came out into the chill of the garden, ob- 
jects were clearly visible and already beginning 
to assume color. Faint lines of vermillion 
streaked the sky to the east over the sea. 

Latimer mounted and rode out into the 
streei, in which he discovered as much traffic 
and movement as was normally to be found at 
noon. It had been thus all through that 
anxious night. The restless, anxious towns- 
folk had roamed the streets, coming and going 
toward the lines, eagerly questing for news of 
what was happening and what was likely to 
happen presently. _ 

He rode up Broad Street, past St. Michael’s 
and the State House, and then away to the 
right up King Street.’ As he came level with 
Moores’Street, he became conscious of loud 
sounds of cheering among the people who made 
a dense throng ahead of him toward the Town 
Gate. Suddenly the throng broke, and men 
came racing toward him, shouting wildly in 
a frenzy of excitement that was obviously 
joyous. 

They were abreast of him, a scattered crowd 
of runners, young and old, military and 
civilian, laughing and shouting as they ran. 
Along the street windows were being thrown 
up, and doors opened to emit half-clad men 
and women who came in fear and trembling to 
seek the reason of this sudden uproar. 

Latimer checked one of them, a wheelwright 
of his acquaintance, named Sampson, to ask 
him what had happened. 

“Where ha’ you been, Major?’ the fellow 
crowed. “The British be going. Going! 
They be in full retreat. Ferrying theirselves 
like mad over the Ashley as if the devil were 
after them. Charles Town’s rid o’ them! 
Charles Town’s free. Free!”’ 

He roared it all at the top of his voice that 
others besides Latimer might hear him, and 
without waiting for questions, sped on with 
the other bearers of glad tidings. 

Latimer, in prey to mingled fear and hope, 
went on at the gallop, scattering the people to 
right and left in his reckless dash for the town 
gate. ee 

Long before he reached it, his ears were 
assailed by a terrific roar from the lines. It 
was the cheering of the men in the trenches 
venting their relief at the end of the strain of 
their long anxious vigil. 

The noise of it was still reverberating along 
the lines when he mounted the abatis to join 
the crowd of officers clustered there about the 
guns, and to look for himself in the direction in 
which all were gazing. 

At that moment the rising sun sent its first 
low shafts of light across the dreary landscape. 
It struck upon scarlet coats and flashed back 





from arms and accouterments, away over on 
James Island across the Ashley River. And on 
the near side by the ferry there was no more 
than the last detachments of the rearguard, 
which yesterday had been the van, waiting to 
cross in the wake of the rest of that fast re- 
treating army. 

Latimer’s heart sank like a stone through 
water. There could be one only explanation 
to this sudden flight. The British had been 
warned in time, and at the eleventh hour they 
were escaping from the trap. They had been 
warned! 

Warned! It was like the booming of some 

igantic gong in his tortured brain. And, his 
senses suddenly sharpened, showed him some- 
thing that yesterday in his sleepiness he had 
overlooked. Not ten minutes only, as he had 
so fondly imagined, had elapsed between the 
time of Myrtle’s going to her father and Sir 
Andrew’s arrest, but forty minutes. He. had 
left out of account the half-hour that she had 
been with him. 

With those deafening cheers still ringing in 
his ears, the cheers of men who beheld here 
only deliverance, knowing nothing of what 
else should have been added to it, Latimer 
descended from the abatis and regained his 
horse. Several spoke to him, but he answered 
none. He mounted, drove home his spurs, and 
felt the infuriated beast bound forward under 


- Back, at a break-neck gallop, he went by 
the road he had come. There was one only 
thing remaining to do. In justice and in 
mercy he must do it, and do it quickly before 
they arrested him, as arrest him they certainly 
would. He remembered what Rutledge had 
said yesterday on the score of what “would 


~ happen to Moultrie or himself should the 


secret of Lincoln’s approach leak out pre- 
maturely to wreck the plan, the secret which, 
until constrained to it by sheer necessity, 
Rutledge had hugged so jealously to his 
soul. 

In the garden, as he flung down from his 
foam-flecked horse, he found Tom, who had 
ridden in but a moment ahead of him with 
the joyous news. And Tom was barring his 
way into the house, his face alight, babbling 
idiocies. of thanksgiving for the town’s 
safety. 

Latimer thrust him aside and sprang into the 
house. Tom, startled by his manner and the 


evil look in his face, followed him after a 


moment’s pause of sheer amazement. 

‘Where is your mistress?” Latimer de- 
manded of Julius, who was among a crowd of 
servants in the hall; and upon being answered 
that she was in her room, he went up the stairs 
two at a time. 


S HE burst in upon her, she turned from the 
open window by which she was standing. 
His well-known step had warned her a second 
earlier of his approach, and there was an 
eagerness in her sweet face as she turned to 
greet him now, an eagerness which at once 
gave place to terror at sight of his. For rage 
and grief had distorted his countenance into 
an evil mask. 
A hand on her bosom to repress its sudden 
heave, and slim and sweet she stood there, her 


face as gray as the gray morning gown she 


wore. 

“Vou traitress!” hesaid. ‘You soft, white, 
lovely, treacherous thing. I told you that 
secret yesterday to test you. You had lied to 
me so much, you had betrayed so much, and 
yet, still doubting like a fool, I must plumb the 
very depths of your treachery. And I have 
ne them, by God! You have ruined us. 

ou have saved your British friends, the 
people of your father and your lover, and you 
have doomed me to dishonor and a firing- 
party.” 

He pulled a pistol from his breast. “Tf 
you survive, you share my fate, for clearly I 
could have betrayed this thing, this tremen- 
dous: thing, only through you. In mercy 
then, as much as in justice, I must spare 
you that!” | 






Mother’s Christmas 
was Unique 


Her last package contained only a card—it 
bade her ‘go look in the kitchen”.*There it stood, in 
all the beauty of satiny enamel and gleaming rounded 
corners—equipped with every convenience she had 
dreamed of, and ready to cook the Christmas feast 
—a Tappan Gas Range. 


VERY Tappan Gas Range is built to do two things 

excellently. The first, naturally, is to cook —as per- 
fectly and as economically as possible. And so Tappan 
Gas Ranges are equipped with raised burners and 
special grates in the roomy cooking-top; Tappan Cast- 
Iron Oven Bottom with extra boiling lid; Tappan Heat 
Regulator; and broiling oven with U-shaped burner. 


The other is to give utmost convenience. That is why 
Tappans have rounded corners; bright, easy-to-clean 
enamel finish; removable, washable oven bottom and 
enameled drip and broiler pans. 


Mother will be delighted with a Tappan Gas Range 
this Christmas. Plan how to make this beautiful range 
a family gift. Let us send you the Tappan booklet and 
the name of the nearest Tappan dealer where you may 
select the model that pleases you most. 
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GLOVES 


The Carolinian 


She stood white and tense, her eyes dilating 
as she watched him slowly raise the pistol. 
And then, through the wall from the adjoining 
room to which his raised vehement voice had 
penetrated, came a glad hailing shout: 

“Daddy Harry! Daddy Harry!” 

It gave him pause. His eyes dilated in hor- 
ror. A sob broke from his lips. ‘Oh, God! . 
The child!” He lowered the pistol. “What is 
to-become of him?” ; 

And then a strong hand gripped his shoulder 
from behind, and another clutched his wrist. 
The pistol was wrenched from his grasp. He 
wheeled in speechless fury and found himself 
face to face with Tom Izard. 

The two men stared long at each other in © 
utter silence. The. situation was one that 
baffled words. Beyond them in the room stood 
Myrtle, her face in her hands, and for a 
moment the sound of her sobbing came to 
mingle-with the joyous crowing of the child in 
the next room and the glad cheering of the 
townsfolk moving along Broad Street. Then 
came another sound from immediately below; 
brisk steps in the hall, accompanied by the 
jungle of spurs and the clank of swords, and a 
vaice, the voice of General Moultrie, raised and 
sharp in tone, issuing an order. : 

“My God, Tom, you don’t know what you’ ve 
done!” cried Harry in bitter reproach, 

Steps were ascending the stairs. 

“T know what I’ve saved you from doing,” 
said Tom gravely. “You are surely mad, 
Harry!” : 

“AmI? Ask her. Ask Myrtle if she has any — 
cause to thank you.” 

“What!” Tom’s voice was _ suddenly 
hoarse. : 

Shubrick appeared, halted, and came to 
attention. “The General’s compliments, sir, 
and he will be glad if you will step below at 
once.” 

Latimer nodded wearily, and Shubrick 
departed. A moment Latimer stood there 
looking back at his wife, whose sobbing had 
suddenly ceased, whose soul had been gripped 
by a terror even greater than before. Then he 
smiled wistfully, broken-heartedly, into the 
eyes of Tom Izard. 

“Look after her, Tom,” he said, and went 
downstairs in answer to that summons, with ° 
the voice of his son calling him in tones that 
were growing peremptory following him down 
into the hall. 

(To be concluded) 


Katrinka Is a Little 


Russian 
(Continued from page 40) 


Drrections: Provide yourself with a pair of - 
scissors and a rubber band. Paste the whole 
sheet on another sheet of paper and put under 
a weight to dry before cutting out. Cut the 
two slits marked A and B on the lower edge of 
the doll. From the back of the doll insert one 
end of the rubber band in slit A and the other 
in slit B. Put a bow through each loop to keep 


‘it from coming out. Put your first two fingers 


through the rubber band at the back of the 
doll, and they will make cunning legs for 
Katrinka to dance about with. 


Nore: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
of the same length, roll one end of paper shoes 
around and paste on or near the dotted line ac- 
cording to the size of your fingers. When you 
want to use the legs and base that you have 
cut out, carefully remove the rubber band and 
insert the tabs A and B from the back of the 
dol]. Cut the slit marked with dotted lines near 
the end of the base. Bend the hooked end back 
and around so that you can insert the hook into 
the slot, and Katrinka will stand by herself. 
Insert the lettered tabs on the toys into the 
corresponding lettered tabs on the Christmas 
tree and base. 
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Christmas in Erivan 
(Continued from page 48) 


yellow patches in the fog. Where houses still 
stood near these lights, one could see the three 
feet of snow laid evenly on the flat roofs, and 
under the lights one saw the waist-deep 
trenches made through the drifts by walkers 
like myself. Between the lights there was only 
a denseness of gray, in which I sometimes col- 
lided with a muffled figure and sometimes heard 
the crying, like that of a baby, of a laden camel 
passing invisible in the fog, complaining of the 
thick frost that sealed his eyelashes together. 
Otherwise there-was no sound or movement in 
the desolation of the streets. And it was 
Christmas morning, in America! 

There were lights in the windows of Ameri- 
can headquarters, too, that Christmas after- 
noon, The old barracks gave out that sense 
of busyness in American offices, and a clicking 
of typewriters—an intermittent clicking, be- 
cause often the typists stopped to warm their 
stiff fingers on glasses of hot tea. Against the 
walls beneath the windows, and thick on the | 
steps to the door, was that mass of women and | 
children who always huddled there, crying and 
pleading for rescue from the agony of the cold. 


"THEY clutch at your feet and your skirts 

and your hands, these women, holding up 
their children, begging, praying. Carry a heavy 
cane and keep on your face a mask of anger; 
that will keep off those clutching hands. It 
has to be done. 

“Tn the name of Mary, the mother of Christ 
—my baby—” Hold the cane threateningly 
and push by. “My baby! In the name of 
Jesus, see how my baby—” “For Christ’s 
sweet sake, take my boy, my only son—Oh, 
God!” 

At last! the door is opening. Only an in- 
stant more of enduring their cries when they 
see the opened door—and the door is safely 
closed against them. They will stay there now 
silent in the cold, until another American 
appears. 

This had to be done. There was nothing 
else we could do, we Americans in Erivan. 
Even now I plead those constantly repeated 
excuses that were no comfort. Five hundred 
miles of Caucasian mountains under the snow 
were between me and any other garments ex- 
cept those I wore. Under woolens and sheep- 
skin coat my body was tense and aching with 
the cold. My last sweater had been wrapped 
around a naked boy found lying on the ice- 
covered stone steps of the personnel house. 
There are such extremities, on the other side 
of the world. 

There were Americans in Erivan that Christ- 
mas day who could be forced to do these things 
and still keep some belief in the power of 
Christ’s teachings, some faith in the goodness of 
humanity. I do not know how. For we had 
to do these things because the Americans at 
home, in their own happiness, were failing us. 

Dr. Evans, the director, was waiting for me 
at the head of the stone stairway which, as in 
all ‘Near Eastern buildings, overlooked the 


_ walled courtyard. Below us the courtyard was 


full of activity. Workmen were unloading 
wagons piled with bales of old clothes from 
America; bookkeepers were checking them into 
warehouses. Other workmen were trudging 
under sacks of corn-grits, checked out, to be 
taken to the orphanages. The pharmacy win- 


dows were lighted, showing shelves of drugs 


and white-coated men filling requisitions from 
the hospitals. It was like a glimpse of what 
America was, its abundance, its richness. Then 
we faced that door again. 

We said nothing, getting through the crowd 
outside. Some of them followed us quite a 
little distance. One woman, carrying a baby 
and dragging along another, stumbled and 
panted to keep up with our flight, looking after 


_ us, under the street-light where she stopped, 


with eyes like a dog’s. ; , 
“Can’t we do anything?” I said, knowing 
that we couldn’t. 





Try This Way 


See how your 


ERE is a new way of teeth 
cleaning—a modern,  scien- 
tific way. Authorities approve it. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Ask for this ten-day test. Watch 
the results of it. See for yourself 
what it means to your teeth — 
what it means in your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth 
problem. A viscous film clings to 
your teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Old ways of brushing do not effec- 
tively combat it. So millions of teeth 
are dimmed and ruined by it. 


teeth look then 


combat that film. Careful 
have amply proved them. 

They are now embodied, with 
other most important factors, in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 

Millions of people now use this 
tooth paste, largely by dental ad- 
vice. A 10-Day Tube is now sent 
free to everyone who asks, 


tests 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. It _ highly 
polishes the teeth, so film less 
easily adheres. 


It stimulates the salivary~ flow 


Film absorbs stains, making — Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
the teeth look dingy. It is the ing agent. It multiplies the starch 
basis of tartar. It holds food digestant in the saliva, to digest 
substance which ferments and _ starch deposits that cling. It mul- 
forms acid. It holds the tiplies the alkalinity of 
acid in contact with the the saliva, to neutralize 
teeth to cause decay. Protect the the acids which cause 

Germs breed in it. Enamel tooth decay. 

They, with tartar, are Pepeodeneidisine Modern authorities 

the chief cause of pyor- tegrates the film, deem these effects essen- 

rhea. Thus most tooth then removes it tial. Every use of Pep- 
with an agent A 

troubles are now traced peek cotean Wehan sodent brings them all. 

to film. enamel. Never This test, we believe, 


use a 

Combat it daily 
Dental science has 
now found ways to daily 


conta 
grit. 


batant which 





film com- will bring to your home 


a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. And benefits even 
- beyond your expectation. 


ins harsh 


PAT. OFF. 


“Pepsadent 


BEG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








You'll see and feel 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 





10-DAY TUBE FREE '™ 


THE -PEPSODENT COMPANY 
_Dept. 356, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 








In using advertisements see page 4 I5I 
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Twin Secrets —Wrapping Gifts f 
and Holiday Decorations 


Discover them in the new Christmas Book (25th edition) 


GFts wrapped withcarearedoubly tell about them. Get your copy of 
welcome. Decorations instil the : 

holiday spirit. ‘That is the message of The Christmas Book 

the Christmas Book. 32 pages, profusely illustrated, all with the 


: : * one idea in mind of making things colorful 
Dennison makes plain and printed and beautiful! Some of the subjects treated 


CLEP espa DErs which may be arranged are: How to wrap Christmas gifts; Home, 
most effectively for decorations; makes Church and School Decorations; how to 


all manner of fascinating seals and tags make Christmas gifts— and suggestions for 
and labels and ribbons for giving a gift | New Year’s also. 


beautifully. There are many Stationers, Department stores 
products whichare ideal Christ- = and many druggists have Denni- 
= son's Christmas goods andthe 


ao gifts, There are So many, ie pers of book that costs but ten cents (15 
articles made by Dennison to ( MERCS ob cents, Canada), Or send money or 
help you enjoy Christmas that \© since ry stamps to us foday. Clip the cou- 
4 special book is necessary to ad £ pon now! 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 51 


Framingham, Mass. 





Enclosed find ten cents to cover cost of my 
copy of the new Christmas Book, 












Name __ : sex 
Please write plainly 






Address _ 


















High salaried positions open in tea rooms, motor inns, 
coffee shops. How to start a tea room of your own 


Managers, assistant managers, hostesses, quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
table directors, buyers, and other executives show you how to start your own tea room, or 
are needed in tremendous new field for put you in touch with desirable positions. 
women. The tea room industry is sweeping Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- 
America, creating splendid opportunities for some earnings in this wonderful new pra- 
trained women and girls. Earnings of fession. 
$5,000 and upwards a year, fascinating work, Free book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit,’’ il- 
quick success, are offered by this new field of lustrates and describes your splendid oppor- 
opportunity. tunities in this profitable profession. Write 

No previous experience necessary. We for it today. 

LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-2410 Mary Catherine Lewis, Director Washington, D. C. 












A Bassinet, Crib and Playpen— 
Three Nursery Needs at Cost of One 


Kiddie-Koop with its three-in- 
one value for the cost of one 
article is the most economical 
nursery necessity to be had. 
More reliable than a nurse. 


Kiddie-K oops are made in four 
sizes: Juniors 40-inch and 47- 
inch and Models G 42-inch and 
52-inch. They fold 7 to 8 inches 
wide, without removing springs 
or mattress, to carry anywhere 
or strap on your automobile. 
Priced low from _ $16.25 up 
—~, (freight extra). Write today 
S for free literature. If, your 
aerre dealer cannot supply, write us 


ssc j for prices. BE. M. Trimble 
Mfg. Co., 430 Central Ave., 

a scene i Rochester, N. Y. 
: “i Look for this name- 

















Clothes the Modern Way 


pion Olothes Dryer gives you a most 





Drying 


Hill Che 
























efficient 1 of outdoor drying, a surprising con- 
nic for your home. Eliminate unsightly posts 
and pulley lines From one position you can 3 i i 
reach 150 feet of line. Dryer easily removed when eo | plate on Kiddie Roor 
1ot in u Highest grade materials; i as - \ 
ni r li rade materials; will last a MADE“ONLY BY TRIMBLE 
lifetim 
We shall be glad to send to you our booklet C Eo } 
which will interest you. ROCHESTER" 










HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Mass, 


Drop Side @ 
$20.75 
With Cover 





CRIB Bivpen 


Also makers of the ‘‘Baby Bathinette”’ 
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Christmas in Erivan 


“Orders,” said Dr. Evans. ‘‘From America.” 
It was Christmas morning at home. It 


didn’t seem possible. One beats against a fact - 


like that as one beats against an inexorable 
fact like death. 

“T took in four hundred more, after we had 
absolute orders to stop,” said Dr. Evans. 
“What can we do?” he cried, halting and strik- 
ing the snow with his cane. ‘Forty thousand 
children on our hands now, here in the Cau- 
casus alone. And the money from America 
stopping. How are we going to take care of the 
forty thousand?” : 

We had known weeks earlier that the No- 
vember drive at home was falling short of suc- 
cess. A great enterprise—like nothing the 
world had seen before—was failing. Failing 
because it had been built on faith. Other huge 
American enterprises stand firm, built on the 
selfish pleasures and needs of human beings. 
This one, with its fleets of ships, its vast in- 
tricacy of organization, its complex and efficient 
activities reaching from this far corner of the 
Caucasus to the sunny hills of Palestine, had 
been built on nothing but the goodness in the 
hearts of twenty million Americans. Every 
year, when reports were made and next year’s 
budget was figured, it came to this: the contin- 
ued safety of tens of thousands of rescued 
children rested on one invisible asset—good- 
ness. Now that asset was failing. 

I forget what bitterness I expressed. 


“PEOPLE just don’t realize—” said Dr. 
Evans, as we walked on. “You see, in 
America the war’s over.’ 

We tried to think what it must be like in 
America where the war was over. 

“They say it’s hard times at home,” Dr. 
Evans said, trying to understand those people 
in America, to excuse them. “I suppose,” he 
said, ‘‘they feel they can’t spare it. Probably 
they think they need it themselves. They 
don’t. know—, 

“They’re tired of being asked to give, all 
the time,” he said. 

Then we almost stumbled on something 
solid under our feet in the blindness of the fog. 
It struggled upward and divided into three— 
three little boys. We could see that they were 
almost naked, as they crowded into the snow 
to let us pass. 

“We've got to think of the ones we already 
have on our hands,” said Dr. Evans. 

It was true. Only that diminishing help 
from home was between the forty thousand 
and such suffering as was about us in the 


streets. 


We came to the door of one of the orphan- 
ages. It was supper-time, and as it was 
Christmas day, there were to be prunes from 
California added to the every-day ration of 
corn-grits from Kansas. One tries to do some- 


thing for the children, at Christmas. It was. 


our plan to stop and watch the lines filing past 
the big caldrons, getting their bowls filled with 
that Christmas treat. An orphanage was the 
happiest place in Armenia, and we felt the need 
of a little happiness. 

The door opened, and the light came out 
upon the snow. On the steps we turned and 
saw the three boys standing there. They were 
probably nine or ten, years old, but of course 
starvation had left them as small as six or 
seven. One had a bit of sheepskin; one wore 
the fragment of a sleeveless jacket. The other 
had only a wisp of rag. They stood there, 
waiting to watch us go in and shut that door. 

“Good God,” said Dr. Evans, “whether I 
can or not, I will!” 

In a corner of the corridor there was a large 
iron stove, faintly warm. The warmth of it 
met them at the door, and they ran toward it, 
trembling. They stood incredulous in that 
unbelievable warmth, looking at each other 
and at their outspread arms as though they 
felt a miracle. All that the cruelty of hunger 
and cold can do to living bodies had been 
done to theirs, so they knew what blessedness 
it is just to be warm. 


An interpreter came and questioned them. 
They had come from a village four versts 
from Frivan. Yes, they had come on foot, 
through the snow. They had heard that in 
Erivan there were Americans who would give 
them food, but when they got there, the 
Americans chased them away. Their father 
had gone with the Russians to fight the Turks, 
and had never come back. They had stayed 
under the snow in their village until their 
mother died. There was nothing there to 
eat. 

The oldest one asked if they might sleep 
there, in that corner where it was warm. If 
there was a cow, tomorrow they would take 
care of the cow. ~ 


We opened the door to the dormitory. The 
dormitories of the orphanages in the Caucasus 


. 


are huge bare rooms, stone-floored, with 
roughly plastered walls, and two-tiered bed- 
steads crowded together—bedsteads hurriedly 
made by tens of thousands from packing 
cases and old lumber. But the beds are clean 
and soft, and there are blankets on them. We 
said to the interpreter, 

“Tell him that this is where he will sleep 
tonight.” 

The boy looked at a bed. A wonder and a 
radiance slowly dawned on his face. He looked 
upward as though he saw a glory shining 
through the stained gray ceiling, and he fell 
upon his knees and kissed the rough bedpost, 

_ as Armenians kiss the corner-stones of churches. 

From the dining-room came the sound of 
hundreds of children’s voices thanking God 
in Armenian for their bowls of prunes and corn- 
grits. The boy was sobbing, on the floor, his 
cheek against thé bedpost. What we were 

doing doesn’t matter. The long chant of the 
prayer ended, and then in the tiny pause before 
the clatter of spoons began, the weak sound 

- of individual voices rose, and others joined 

__ them in a spontaneous helter-skelter of cries, 

; “God bless Americans!” 

: It was cold in the dormitory—there is no 

. heat to waste in rooms where blankets and the 

. heat of bodies will keep the children warm 
enough—and we got the boy up from the floor 

and took him back to the stove. He had heard 
those cries, and he looked at us, bewildered. 

; “These aren’t Americans?” he said to the 

interpreter. “But the Americans chased us 

| away.” 

> VET even then, when we were so far from 

‘knowing it, the news that reached Erivan 
_ that night was coming toward us. For days 
it had been coming—cabled from the New York 

— office to Constantinople, relayed by passing 

ships’ wireless across the Black Sea, telegraphed 

; over the Russian wires from Batoum to Tiflis, 

brought down across Georgia and Armenia 

by a courier traveling in a boxcar. At the last 

moment something had changed the hearts of 

~ some Americans—whoever they were. . At the 
last moment— 

There were women hurrying homeward from 
warm and crowded shops, no doubt, with 
arms full of bundles, thinking of what to get 
for supper and what on earth to give Cousin 
Will, when they were asked—again!—to help 
the Armenians, and gave a quarter or fifty 
cents and thought no more about it. There 
were men who had grimly said that they had 
troubles enough of their own, what with 
deflation and the cost of gasoline and the 
Christmas bills, who nevertheless relaxed in 
the holiday spirit and wrote a small check. 

- There were children going to Sunday-school, 
carrying their contributions in warm little 
fists and vaguely understanding that the poor 
Armenians had no Christmas gifts. There 
were farmers in Maine and Missouri, ranchers 
in Wyoming and Texas and California, who 
haven’t seen such hard times since they can 
remember, who gave a dollar or two, grumbling 
a bit about this endless begging for “folks over 
there in the Near East.” But they did give. 
They gave because, after all, their sympathy 
was great enough to reach around the curve 
of the world to an alien people. 

That courageous enterprise built upon 














“Granddaughter, 


what big eyes you have! 


O wonverR! Here comes 
apple tapioca—all cool and 
sweet, and snowy with whipped 
cream! You can tell right now— 
it’s going to taste like more. 
Eat all the tapioca you want, 
my dear. It tastes good, and it’s 
good for you. 


Children love tapioca. And doc- 
tors say it’s an excellent food for 
growing youngsters. Tapioca fur- 
nishes twice as much energy-pro- 
ducing material as fresh eggs— 
and more than four times as much 
as potatoes! 


‘In almost any course of any 


meal, there’s a delicious way to. 


serve tapioca. Every member of 
the family can eat wholesome 
tapioca entrees. Serve tapioca 
casserole stew or escalloped tapioca 
for lunch some day this week. Both 


are particularly economical, be-' 


cause they can be made from left- 
over meat or fish. 


But one important suggestion: 
Be sure to get Minute Tapioca. 
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You don’t have to soak it. And 
it’s always clean. 


This is worth knowing 


Minute Tapioca is superior to 
most tapiocas in three important 
ways: First, it requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen min- 
utes. These two advantages are 
due to special scientific treatment 
at the factory. 

Equally important, Minute 
Tapioca is prepared in a clean 
American factory, with the same 
care you take with foods in your 
own kitchen. 


Send for the new Cook Book _ 
Thé Minute Tapioca Cook Book is full of 


practical recipes. It tells more than thirty 
ways to prepare tapioca. 


“The Story of Minute Tapioca””—told in 
one part of the new cook book—describes a 
trip half way around the world. It’s instruc- 
tive, and it reads like a modern fairy tale. 

Write for your copy of this valuable book. 
Tt is free. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent if you will enclose two 
cents in stamps. Use the coupon below. 


| Minute Tapioca Co., 312 Van Buren STREET; ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 











20> 
Minute Tapioca Company, 312 Wan Buren Street, Orange, Mass. 
(Check one or both of the following squares) 
io Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 
(aa Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 
I enclose two cents in stamps. 
Name 
Street 
City Smite 
In using advertisements see page 4 153 


ATLANTIC CANDLES 


THE ATLANTIC. REFINING 
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Choose candles carefully 


IN WELL-APPOINTED homes, candles, 
like all other furnishings, must be 
authoritative in style, in harmony 
with the decorative scheme—and 
quality-made. Choose Atlantic 
Candles. They are sure to be cor- 
rect; artistic to the highest degree; 
wide in color variety, and unsur- 
passed in burning qualities. No 
drip, flicker, smoke or odor! Labeled 
so you may be sure they’re Atlantic. 


A few Atlantic suggestions—for 
gifts or personal use: 


HAND-DIPPED—26 colors; four sizes, 8 
inches to 19% inches. 


RITTENHOUSE SQuarE—13 colors; 9% 
inches. A beautiful tapered square candle. 

a0 Twist—13 colors. Illustrated above. 

QuakER PLAtN—10 colors; four sizes. 


DINNER—white only; four practical sizes. 
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Consore—12 colors; 9%4 inches by 114 
inches. 
And especially for Christmas: 
ATLANTIC BAYBERRY CANDLES—7%4 inches 
and 9% inches. Real bayberry scent. 


Tue Atiantic Girr Box 
is unique. Contains nine 
pairs of candles in indi- 
vidual boxes. Color as- 
sortments made up b 
the dealer to suit anyone’s 
fancy. 


“CANDLE GLow.” A posta! 


request brings you this 
interesting Atlantic Uae. 
let on candle styles and 
uses 
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Christmas in Erivan 


nothing but faith in the goodness of humanity 
was not the failure that it had seemed to be. 
At the last moment, there was enough, barely 
enough, to keep it going for another year. 
And with this news came the message that 
was a magnificent draft against that resource 
of faith, 

“Take in three hundred more orphans.” 

All that night—which was Christmas day 





streets of Erivan, trudging through the snow, 
rousing the dark heaps that were naked and 
starving children. ‘There were two in each 
bed in the orphanages already, but a bed can 
hold three. 
the warehouses to feed the forty thousand only 
a few weeks more, but another ship was com- 
ing through the storms and past the closed 
Turkish ports of the Black Sea. There was 
money enough, by saving, counting the pen- 
nies, paring expenses, to keep things going 


somehow for another twelve months. And 


when that money was gone, there was the spirit 
of Americans at home, which had not failed. 
None of us who were in Erivan last Christmas 
day will ever again believe that it can fail. 


The world’s history has never before recorded - 


such a movement as this reaching out of 
sympathy—of charity, which is love—from 
the masses of us to the masses of other peoples 
whom we have not seen. We lose sight of the 
meaning of it, in the multitude of details. Too 
often, when we think of what America is doing 
in the welter of hates and greeds and suffering 
that is the Near East, we stop at the magnifi- 
cence of its material accomplishment. 

They are magnificent, the material things 
that America has done. 


ye ERE is Armenia, that little state between 

the Black Sea and the Caspian, at the foot 
of that Mount Ararat which saw the glory of 
great Armeniatt Empire before the days of the 
Babylon. On that historic, blood-soaked 
plateau the Armenians have fought and con- 
quered, and been conquered by, Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Macedonians, 
Romans, Turks, and Russians. Three thou- 
sand years of a history of blood and hate—and 
yesterday the Americans came. 

They came to a country twice ravaged by 
Russians and by Turks, a country where every 
village was a heap of stones, where every 
human being was a refugee, where every child 
was dying. They came to Alexandropol, a 
Russian military post on the banks of Barley 
River, and found a city devastated as by 
earthquake and pestilence. Before they could 


clear space to build they had to carry out the 


dead in trains of ox-wagons. Two thousand 
miles from supplies—amiles of Caucasian ranges 
where war was raging, leagues of the Black 
Sea where pirates raided—they had to make 


from that rubble-heap shelters for the living | 


orphans; they had to create hospitals, kitchens, 
dormitories, warehouses, and first, the very 
tools with which to build them; they had to do 
it in time to save the lives of children already 
dying around their feet. 

They did it! There, last Christmas day, was 
Alexandropol, a clean and busy city of twenty 
thousand orphaned children. ‘There they were, 
housed and fed and clothed, given medical 

care and schooling and getting vocational 
training by their, work in the shops and 
kitchens and fields that helped to feed and 
clothe them; wards of America, taking life 
itself day by day from America’s hand— 
twenty thousand of them. Around them, and 
around the other orphanages at Djalal-Ogly 
and Darachachak and Erivan, all Armenia 
was reviving, kept alive by working for the 
Americans in the work for the children. The 
little nation was saved, the oldest Christian 
people in the world preserved, because at the 
end of the long hundreds of centuries of war 


and hate the American people came into — 


| thes with a new motive. 
Then there were the crowded ships, getting 
Bae from the horror that was Smyrna. There 


There were tons of corn-grits in ~ 


= MASLAND 


The Masland Label _Shktn e teeg om appears on the back 


Your First Oriental Christmas 


A new gift idea in a new way. Made possible by the revolutionary Masland 
Method of manufacture. 

Include in your Christmas list—to give, or to receive, a beautiful woven 
wool deep pile Masland Rug. Rich in Oriental designs and colorings. 
Seamless and durable. Only the best dyes are used. Surprisingly reasonable 
in prices. 

The new Masland Gift Plan assures satisfaction to the recipient. Ask 


your nearest dealer to explain it, and show you the rugs. Or write to our 
selling agents, W. @ J. Sloane, Dept. 9, G, Wholesale, New York. 






The new Masland 
Christmas Gift card 
assures satisfaction 
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o'x 12" C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 4 ci¢¢, 220s 

ae Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. neon 
27" x 54" tans, rose, etc. 





Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


















Argonne Pattern 
No. 2753T 
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Also three smaller 
sizes. This design 
in four other dif- 
ferent color effects. 
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WASHBURN'’S 


| GOLD MEDAL | 
FLOUR ; 
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Ask for it by name 


The woman who just says “a sack of 
flour” in ordering from her grocer 
would not think of saying “a package 
of coffee,” or “‘a bit of cheese,” or “some 
butter, please.” 

Bless you, no! Shes particular about 
her coffee, fussy about her cheese and 
just as finicky about the butter as we 
are. She knows these foods by brand 
names and asks for them, insists upon 
them, and gets them. 

There are more different kinds of 
flour than there are coffee, butter or 
cheese. The difference is in the selec- 
tion of wheat, its testing and blending 


ny 
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for the right proportions of strength, — 


flavor, food elements, baking qualities, 
and in the milling for fineness and 
whiteness, 

Be particular about your flour. Be 
finicky and fussy. Ask for “Gold Medal.” 
Insist upon it—and you will get it. 


GOLD MEDAL RECIPE 
Send for Gold Medal Recipe No. 2053-A. It 







GOLD MEDAL Home Service Department 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






will make the best Meat Pie you ever tasted.” 
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Christmas in Erivan 


were the fleets of ships, black to the very 
rigging with massed misery, coming down the 
Black Sea from the Turkish ports, coming up 
the Aegean from Anatolia, to the barren shores 
of Greece. We stood there and saw the hun- 
dreds of thousands pouring from the ships 
into a country distracted with war and revolu- 
tion, bringing with them starvation and typhus 
and small-pox. In those days in Athens it 
seemed that the floods of suffering, of cruelties 
inflicted on men by other men, were over- 
whelming the world. But the Americans were 
there, building disinfecting plants, creating 
makeshift kitchens, turning barracks into 
hospitals and palaces into orphanages—some- 
how making from that welter of wretchedness 
the clean and self-respecting villages I saw last 
summer on the hiils above Pirieus, the white 
marblecity on the island of Scyra,with the four- 
teen thousand fine, up-standing youngsters who 
live in the American Near East orphanages in 
Greece today. Fourteen thousand of them, 
every one saved because on the other side of 
the world there are men and women in whom 
the spirit of Christ is a living force. 


WHEN Christ was born in Bethlehem the 
stars shone on a world of hate and greed 
and cruelty. Nineteen centuries ago—and still 
today the world seems to be ruled by hatreds 
and greeds and all the passions of men that 
were old when Ninevah worshipped Baal. 
Since a thousand years before Columbus sailed 
westward, there have been Christian churches 
in Palestine. Today they are still there— 
Abyssinian, Armenian, Copt, Greek, and 
Roman—and when I went reverently to enter 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in which 
each has a part, I saw a Moslem guard, sta- 
tioned there to prevent the hatreds between 
Christians from flaring into murder. But today 
there is a new thing in Palestine. Or perhaps 
it is a spirit nineteen centuries old, coming 
back in new guise to the land where Christ was 
born. For the Americans are in Jerusalem, in 
Bethlehem, in Nazareth. The Americans are 
taking care of the ten thousand children who 
were left to die on the roads of Palestine and 
the deserts of Syria. 
“A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 


_ that ye also love one another. By this shall all 
"men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 


love one to another.”’ From the youngest of 
the nations that have risen beyond the western 
tim of the world since Christ spoke, there comes 


~ the voice that echoes his words, the force that 


acts upon them. 

The work that has been done, with all it 
means in human suffering and sympathy and 
pain and joy, is not so important as this. 
The work America is doing in the Near East 
will not long continue. Time takes it out of 
our hands. The children who are in our care 
are growing up, are every day going out into 
the world to make their own way. Fourteen 
thousand new citizens for the old, weary, 
blood-stained countries of the Near East go 
out from our doors every year. Every month 
sees the hospitals consolidating; every spring 
the throngs in the orphanages diminish. 

There are only forty-five thousand children 
now, too little yet to take care of themselves, 
who are relying upon us. When Christmas 
morning comes to America this year, there 
will be only twenty-two thousand children in 
the warmth and safety of the orphanages in the 
Caucasus; twenty-two thousand little boys and 
girls, healthier, stronger than they were last 
year, will be thanking God for the bowls of 
food that have come from America, will be 
crying, “God bless, Americans!” And I think 
that where the painfully tilled crops have 
failed, and where mothers, worn out by the 
long struggle, have died and left their children 
wandering in that bitter cold of snow and fog, 
the Americans who are there will take them 
in. Those Americans who will be waiting for 
news from us will be sure that we have not failed 
them, that we did not abandon the children 











THE TRADE MARK KNOWN 


IN EVERY HOME 


LANDERS,FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITALN, CONN. 


Stove Percolator 
2 sizes, $3.75 and $4.25 





Electric Pereblater $15.50 
others $8.50 up 


Electric Coffee Uni $14.00 


: Stove Percolator 
3 sizes, $5.00 to $6.00 


UNIVERSAL, the Percolator 
that Brought Perfect Coffee 


to a Million Homes 


Neo cannot appreciate the delight of real 
percolated coffee until you have tasted 
it made in a “Universal” and enjoyed the rich 
flavor and delectable aroma obtainable in no 
other way. The “Universal” is the Percolator 
that revolutionized coffee making and there 
are now over three million in use. It is often 
imitated but never surpassed therefore insist on 
the genuine. Made at prices to meet every 
purse. 


“Universal”? Household Helps 


LTHOUGH sold at popular prices, costing little 

or no more than ordinary lines, “Universal” Ap- 

pliances offer values you cannot better, whether that 

value is measured in quality of materials, attractive- 

ness of design, in workmanship or in service rendered 

Every Appliance is unconditionally guaranteed to satis- 
factorily perform the task for which it is intended. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


Manufacturers of 
THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Electric Coffee Urn Set $42.25 
others $29.00 up 


Electric Coffee Urn $22.50 
others $14.00 up 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


This is why for more than 60 years there 
has been a continually growing demand for 
“Pepperell,’’ long conceded to be the (ie 
most popular brand of sheeting made. 
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Demand to see the old time red label 
with our name and address on it. If 
not found, write us for free samples. 
Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Biddeford, Me. i 









RIGID FLAT DRAPERY EXTENSION RODS 


Ingenious construction of brackets: easy to put up and take down. Perfect align- 
ment. Cannot sag. Curtain fits close to wall. 


Vaughan Rod slips into place, stays there Name on every rod. If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will, Single, double or triple. Satin finish. Write for information, sending dealer's name. 


E. W. VAUGHAN, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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TACKS 
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For home, office, school room. 












—a beautiful parchment 
shade that’s quickly made! 


Complete lamps, with shades 
and bases, decorated to har- 
monize with draperies, other 
lamps, etc., are easily, quickly 
made at home. You don’t need 
experience; you don’t have to 
beanartist. We tell you how. 

It’s fascinating, too. Our new 
catalog, 56 G, shows over 2000 illus- 
trations of shades, vases, white china, 
materials, etc., everything you need 
to make parchment shade lamps at 
half price or less! 


Our new book, “How to Make 
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34," Household Tacks are specially Parchment Shades, with over 150 
made for shades, oll cloth, designs and color combinations, 
6 individual boxes screens, matting, linoleum, reveals the secret of the new 
in a carton NG chair seats, upholstering, pic- “Lustreraft” for coloring vases 
“mixing’’ — jus tures, tags, decorations, car- ‘ - : 
the size you want pets, ironing boards, ete. Ask pes bowls, etc.—no 
at for them by name at Hard- Ting needed. 
var Seen: oe ace Write today. The catalog is FREE; book only 25c. Get 
torres; or, allec oOst- 





them both, and make this year’s Christmas gifts and unique 
party prizes—you can easily finish a lamp and shade in two 





© per carton of 6 





AGENTS wanted 









Liberal BM ETRE: 
commission paid. Write “us: THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
A:\ SUPERIOR TACK & NAIL CO. 
\ E DERBY, CONN. CHINA PAINTERS: 2% 20% te 40% by 


dealing direct with 
us—we are America’s largest white china importers! 
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Christmas in Erivan 


we rescued, that we are sending them enough 
to take them through another year. 

In a few more seasons the hospitals will be 
closed, the orphanages emptied; our work in the 
Near East will be done. But the spirit that is 
doing the work will have begun to show the 
world, a new meaning in the old words, “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me.” j 

“This is a beginning,” says Dr. Mabel 
Elliott, that American woman who for five 
years has worked undaunted through the 
indescribable worst of conditions in the Near 
East. ‘This is a new thing on earth. Christ 
spoke to individuals, in an individualistic 
world. We have made the machine-age, the 
age of organization. But we have not lost the 
spirit of Christ. To the land where the 
Samaritan got down from his horse to bind up 
the wounds of one who lay dying by the road- 
side, America sends fleets of freighters bringing 
thousands of tons of corn, thousands of tons of 
clothing, hundreds of tons of medicines and 
modern hospital equipment. The individual 
is lost in the organization; the spirit is un- 
changed, but its work is widened. Once 
steam lifted a kettle-lid; now it turns the 
wheels of ten thousand cities. 

“So I say that I am not discouraged, even 
by the great failure of the Christian Powers of 
Europe in the Peace, even by the sufferings 
and greeds and cruelties that seem to be over- 
whelming the world. For this new thing, this 
spirit of Christ working in the modern world, 
will not be lost. Every bit of unselfish giving, 
every conquest of our own small greeds and 
pettiness, contributes to its growth. One day 
it will conquer the world.” 

Any reader of Goop HovsEKEEPING who 
wishes to help in this great work should send 
a check to the Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. It will unfailingly reach its 
destination. _ 


Americans Who Make Me 
Mad 


(Continued from page 30) 


almost any man, driver, conductor, peddler, - 
house-servant, clerk, will begin to beg in a low 
undertone the instant he gets a chance; but 
in the “made” marriages, the careful consider- 
ation of a girl’s financial position before the 
love-making can begin. This is the rule, not the 
exception, all over Europe. And the young 
man inquires interestedly of his parents and 
guardians as to this girl’s property or that, 
before he makes his first serious call. And in 
the fortune-hunting, which goes on briskly and 
openly all the time. 

“My son must marry a rich American girl,” 
said a European woman to me regretfully. 
“We will see what comes over this season.” 

They don’t want to marry rich American 
wives, these titled weaklings of the old nobili- 
ties. Why should they? It merely means that 
they have to break high-spirited, indulged, 
American-educated girls into the strange dif- 
ferences of European family life. They must 
teach these girls that they are inferiors, that 
they have no legal rights, that they are a mere 
superfluous addition, nine times out of ten, 
to a decayed old family that despises them, 
or tolerates them only for their good American 
dollars. 

We all know these things. And we know 
that while it would be considered a real 
breach of courtesy for an American woman to 
attempt to involve her friends, across her own 
dinner-table, in some wildcat scheme of her 
husband or brother, it is quite permissible, and 
it happens incessantly in Europe. 

We know that our men don’t consider a 
woman’s fortune in marrying her, and theirs 
do. 

We know that our merchants have one price, 
if a high one, for all comers, of all races, where- 
as theirs quite openly do not. And still we 





complacently contribute to their conviction 
that we are mercenary, money-grubbing, 
greedy materialists! 

Consider seriously for five minutes, you 
fathers and mothers of America’s girlhood, 
what you would feel if that fine young pro- 
spective son-in-law of yours was keeping your 
daughter waiting for her engagement ring 
until the marriage settlement was arranged to 
the last penny, and the commercialism of the 
-European marriage laws will be immediately 
apparent. 

I knew a titled young man who kept an 
American girl and her unborn baby waiting a 
‘few years ago, until her father, a middle-west 
merchant millionaire, would make over to him 
a sum that seemed satisfactory to him. Be- 
cause of delayed cables, and some misunder- 
standing on the part of the American father, 
the baby came first, but nobody thought any 
the fess of the young man in his very high 
circle. And his wife was accepted—because of 
her money. 

Money opens all doors. It always has, and it 
always will! Two of the royal palaces of France 
were bought, a few years ago, by a perfume 
‘man and a chocolate man, commoners, peas- 
ants, both. Did aristocratic Europe protest? 
It did not. Why should it? It is nearer the 
bread-and-butter problem than we are our- 
selves. 

Money is the secret. Europe regards us as 
-we might the aforementioned billionaire from 
Mars. Just to get at some of this fabulous 
American money is all they ask. Never mind 
pride, rank, dignity—get those impossible 
Americans to come down to the country place, 
get the awful man in his checked suit to put 
“some money into our business! Flatter the 
Americans, shake a title before their dazzled 
eyes, and then tell them about your new busi- 
“ness venture! 

Last year—and this not in the countries of 
- our late enemies, whose currency is destroyed 
—last year, in some places the charges in 
hotels were as high as twenty times those 
mentioned as the maximum charges in the 
guide books. Had the exchange not favored 
the American, there were many hotels where 
a party of four would have paid one hundred 
dollars for a twenty-four-hour stay. 

Simple hats, in the big fashion centers, were 
forty, fifty dollars, which means that the mil- 
liners were asking what, to them, looked like 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Remember, 
traveling American women, we support these 
shopping centers; they couldn’t exist one day 
without us! And ask yourselves if they are 
giving us a fair deal. 


So MUCH for the money-grubbing Americans. 

But there is, of course, another side to Euro- 
pean travel, and that is the picturesque side. 
The views of mellowed roadways, of grape- 
vines, of blue water above which the olives and 
the red roofs rise so beautifully. The museums, 
the ruins, the servants with their soft voices 
and ready smiles, the chatter of strange 
tongues, the sunlight upon roadside fairs and 
crowded bazaars. 

Even as I write the words, I think “What 
fun—what fun—what fun it'll be to go to 
Europe again!” Bond Street in morning sun- 
light, guard-mount at St. James’, the races at 
Deauville, the blue water at Naples, and the 
little Sicilian donkey carts covered with his- 
toric pictures in red and blue! 

And the next time, I say to myself, I really 
am going to try to go in the right spirit. Iam 
going to try to leave all thoughts of my thrifty, 
clean, sanitary, sensible New England an- 

_cestry behind me. 
For it is the terrible fate of some of us 
American women to care more for the comfort 
_ of our kind than for their picturesqueness. We 
care—weak, sentimental fools that we are!— 
more for good sewers than effective huddles of 
‘shanties caught in a tangle of setting sun. If 
_ a whole village full of babies is blind—and there 
are such villages in Christian Europe!—we are 
so utterly unpoetical that we quite feel like 
cleaning up the place; destroying with odorous 
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the Old-fashioned Roo 


There is-a quaintness and charm about the 
old fashioned room which is quite irresist- 
ible. Always homelike and restful, it has an 
individuality of which one never wearies. 


Genuine Mahogany furniture is, ofcourse, 
the very essence of the old-fashioned room; 
for new or old, if the furniture is of proper 
design and finish, the mellowness of Ma- 
hogany invariably creates that alluring 
atmosphere of by-gone days. 


‘Several woods, which are not Mahogany, 
are now being sold as Mahogany under mis- 
leading trade names. Furniture made of 
these woods should not be accepted as 
Mahogany. 


Ansist that the bill yeu receive for Mahog- 
any furniture or interior woodwork contains 
the statement 


GUARANTEED GENUINE MaHoGany 





A Postal request will bring 


Me 


our Books 


“HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
“OSTATELY MAHOGANY 
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complimentary 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


1133 Broadway 


‘New York 





A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 
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COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant. 
The Perfecx Self HelpChair,pat. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
a foot or hands are slightly usable, Goes close 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


when 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 80 in. forms. 
(\ Write F.S. Guerber & Co., 


EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 

Including 2 envelopes for each. 

100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 

service write us for latest samples and correct 
100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 

Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 



















Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, hoste 
esses, etc., wanted for high-salaried positions in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Hundreds of 
new establishments now opening every week are 
crying for trained executives. Shortage acute. 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
dailycallaforexecutivestofillbig-paying positions, 
You can qualify in a few short weeks at home 
with the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training 
for a aplendid position as Hotel Hostess or other 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


In using advertisements see page 4 


executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put 
you in touch With excellent opportunities. 


Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
Students are Winning success in this uncrowde 

field. One student writes: ‘I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the 
fashionable section—salary $3600 per year 
with beautiful apartment for my girls and self. 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room A-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D. C. 
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The main “breakfast food” of the nation is bread in 
some form, preferably hot bread—muffins, rolls or smok- 
ing corn bread. Very digestible if made of the right 
ingredients — good flour, good shortening, good eggs, 
good milk, and last and perhaps most important of all 


RUMFORD BAKING POWDER—the original phosphate 
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Note our 
free Booklet 


offer~ 


baking powder—THE W|HOLESOME BAKING 


POWDER—the baking powder which in itself adds 
actual body, nerve and tissue building material to the 
other good ingredients with which it is used—which 
really is a food in itself and which not only leavens but 
enhances the flavor of the other ingredients. 


RUMFORD’ 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Free Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking’’—a book 
of helpful suggestionsand exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 
duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 18. 














: PRICE'S 


pELICIOus 
. FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


the standard of excellence 
—natural color—unusual 
strength—true tropic fla- 
vor. Avoid imitations— 
insist on Price’s. 






















Temptingly Delicious 


There’s a new delicacy 


Tema iis aWalting your family, 









a perfectly poached egg you can serve 
ven you use the MAGUIRE ALUMINUM EGG 
POACHER, No more broken, ragged eges—no 
moe SozEy toast. Eggs beautifully moulded into 
| Ascuit form —— temptingly delicious and appe- 
tizing. Recipe Book :— mae Boe 






“Ninety and Nine Ways of Serving Poached Eggs” 








* Pree with each Poacher 
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Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. 


@ = Medium size $2.50, postage paid. 
(Pasa 
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Canadian 50c extra. See 
* dealers or ask for folder. 


THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A” Indianapolis, Ind. 






An Ideal Gift 


Jor a busy 
ousewife 


(Cut 
away 
showing 
inside) 


¥ Grates flakily 

—does not 

crush or chop 

—Cocoanut, 

horseradish, 

potatoes, 

cheese, bread, 

ete. etc. Can’t 

fy cut fingers—A time 

saver. 

At stores or $1.40 

postpaid, 





Hamilton Metal 
~ Products Co, 
Hamilton, Ohio 














Americans Who Make Me 
Mad . 


carbolic and yellow soap the parasite that 
bites out their precious eyes. 

And most of the pretty villages, whose sing- 
ing peasants give us so much pleasure in the 
sweet moonlight nights, haven’t sewers, or 
health laws, or electric lights, or gas-stoves, or 
running water, or milk inspection. How com- 
monplace it all sounds! 

Yet to me—past forty, and knowing poverty 
at close range—a group of healthy, freckled 


American children, running to school in their — 


clean ginghams, with their clean breakfasts 


inside, and their tonsils and teeth and eyes in- 


spected by their government every month, is 
as picturesque a sight as a huddle of half- 
savage little Europeans, grinning, begging, 
exquisite in black curls and gay rags! 


HAVE seen a woman, far gone in pregnancy, 


~ begging on a winter night—but not in Amer- 


ica. I saw two tiny begging children coughing 
up their poor little lives in a stream of arterial 
blood, and unnoticed until I noticed them— 
but not in America. I saw—and fifty uncon- 
cerned passers-by saw—a child beaten almost 
into insensibility in the streets by his father, 
and finished with a slash of the strap that laid 
his little face open—but not—thank God!— 
in America. E 

There are towns, thousands of them, whose 
only sewers are the public streets—but not 
American towns. 

There are many, many towns, in which not 
one single building has been erected or altered 
for a hundred years. What is the problem of 
the working man and his family in such a town? 
How can he by any possibility support them? 
He does a little boating, runs errands, worries, 
starves. There is no food for him. Can you 
blame him if he begs? The few coins you give 
him mean life to every one he loves. 

“Ah, but they’re much happier than we are! 
They’re like a lot of joyous children!” the 
tourist says contentedly, and goes upon her 
way. 

Or perhaps she quotes a few glib figures. 
“The infant mortality in such-and-such a city 
is lower than ours,” she says. 

Last year I followed up a statement to the 
effect that our American infants have no better 
chances than those of a certain crowded 
European port city. I had seen the swarming 
slums of this city, humid and filthy street ris- 
ing upon humid and filthy street, dark faces 
packed in doorways like animals peering from 
lairs. 7 
Yet, said my Euromaniac friend, “statistics 
showed” that our American babies, in New 
York, died faster than the European ones! 
I discovered that of this particular port city 


baby statistics had never been taken! On the ~ 


other hand, the statistics are very carefully 
kept in New York City, and I find that the 
baby death-rate in the most congested area, 
a square mile of tenements in which live 
500,000 human beings, is only fifty per thou- 
sand, almost the lowest rate in the world. It 
has taxed the resources of science, and drawn 
largely upon American love and sympathy, to 
make that rate possible, but it has been 
done! 

Meanwhile in her relief bureaus and through 
her Red Cross, America steadily does more for 
thousands and thousands of European babies 
than their own people will do for them. It is 


from great-hearted America—‘‘the country - 


without a religion,” as they call us sometimes 
in bewilderment—that the real religion of 
brotherhood is steadily spreading. 

To feed non-combatants in war-time—who 
ever thought of such a thing, until America 
did! To care that babies are undernourished, 
blind, covered with sores, to investigate, pre- 
vent, cure—that was not Europe’s concern, 
until America showed her the way! 

Countries that have a large class of re- 
spectful domestic servants, that have swarm~ 
ing, picturesque slums, that can afford to havea 
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human being prettily trailing three geese all | 
day long, countries whose peasants dance for 
a few cents, hold out the hat and sing for a few 
more, are countries full of suffering and need. 
There is no other explanation. Our small- 
town folk don’t meet the Sunday stream of 
motors with simple, pretty dances and songs, 
with extended palms and hats, for excellent 
reasons. Our “peasants” are too busy cleaning 
the flivver, running the graphophone, going to 
the movies, eating chocolate sundaes, loafing 
with a picnic box and all the magazines and 
papers, high up in the hills. 

_ We could learn thrift from Europe. We 
could learn simplicity and content from Europe. 
And oh, how much we could learn from them 
in the preparation of simple foods! We could 
copy tremendous economic and civic improve- 
ments from some of the little northern coun- 
tries, and from some of the southern we could 
imbibe all the inner peace of true faith in 
God: But these aren’t the things we imitate. 
We talk about titles, servants, caste, leisure 
classes. 

To the American woman with a small in- 
come, Europe seems to offer a great opportu- 
nity. There are the languages for the children, 
to begin with. There are the servants—three 
for what you pay one, at home, and such 
beautifully trained servants! There is the rent; 
it seems enormous to them, but in American 
money it is only a hundred dollars! And then 
there is society—such lovely people, and all 
one’s traveling friends when the steamer 
comes in. 

She sees that she can take advantage of their 
disadvantages, and she is perfectly justified. 





Half of us live by taking advantages of the less 
fortunate; it is a perfectly natural human 
impulse. The poverty of the families from 
which those servants come, the stagnation of 
all mechanical trades that lowers that rent, the 
ruins that make the little town lovely, these 
matter not at all to her. 

But what she does resent is her compatriots. 

A rich American comes along, buys the ruins, 
creates the need for labor, and the consequent 
increase in pay for labor, cleans, makes sani- 
tary, enlivens the whole moribund little place, 
and the American woman rages. He has done 
on a large scale only what she did on a small, | 
and she hates him. 
_ “A perfectly typical, money-grubbing, ma- 
terial beast!” she moans; ‘“‘and he comes in 
here and gets them all demoralized! My 
laundress has the impudence to double her 
charges, after all these years when she and her 
seven children have depended upon me! And 
he’s got my cook away, and the whole place is 
spoiled, and it’s just the usual thing disgust- 
ing Americans do! I hate Americans.” 


OU thousands of American women who will 

go abroad this winter and next spring, be 
loyal to your own country. Be loyal if only be- 
cause loyalty is so beautiful; because one loves 
to see it in the glint of an Englishman’s eye, as 
the Dover shores rise to view; or to hear it in 
a Frenchman’s voice when he says only the 





words “‘la belle France.” 

We must have loyalty in America; the com- 
ing generation must be trained to loyalty. If 
we have sometimes the bad manners, the in- 
nocent exultation, and the childish ostentation 
that comes of suddenly-made fortunes, these 
are not serious. We belong to the greatest 
nation in the world, and we draw our people 
from all the countries under the sun, and so 
are kin to all the world. 

We can make praise of America just as pop- 
ular as criticism. The impression that strangers 
get of our mother is what we choose to give. 
We can make the world love ,her, if we love 
her. 

And, after all, that is the important thing. 
That England and Europe shall understand 
America, her surface faults, her great heart, 
her newness, eagerness, rashness, her failures 
and her great successes, means more to your 
children and mine than that they shall inter- 
marry with the bearers of titles. 





Love them all. But love America first. 


N @€W—Wilbur Buds in a hand- 
some gift container. A decorative 
object for any table. Filled with 
those delicious morsels of real 
chocolate. Open, the lid forms a 
charming pedestal for the bowl. 
Senior is a lovely cracker or fruit bowl. 
Junior makes a dainty powder and puff 
holder. A gift combining deliciousness— 
beauty—novelty and usefulness. Send fifty 


cents for Junior or two dollars for Senior. 
Delivered. Illustration nearly 1/3 size. 
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PLAY FU! 


Wilbur Buds 


are usually sold 
in one pound 
half pound 
quarter pound 
and ten cent sizes 






H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. « 235 North Third Street « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A useful 
Christmas gift 


Positively identified by the Ace trade mark 
stamped on the frame. Afew strokes through 
the discs will sharpen the dullest knife. 
Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 
direct to. 

ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 









The Onl Chocolate Buds 
Uae OF WILBURS COCOA 
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Cooked Virsinia 
HAM * 
This celebrated Virginia Ham cooked 
with a brown, sugary crust—The Old 
Virginia Way—its tender, juicy meat— 
sweet as a nut—is appealing—appetiz- 
ing—satisfying. Keeps perfectly—Sixty 
years famous. Ideal gift suggestion. 


It’s a treat the whole family will enjoy. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Average size Six Dollars sent Parcel 
Post prepaid. West of Miss. add 50 
cents. Send money order or check today. 


Hermann Schmidt, Inc. 
Established 1865 
Richmond 


Virginia 


For your Xmas dinner it’s a delight. 





Order now for Xmas for shipment later. 





In using advertisements see page 4 1601 
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ON REQUEST 


ERE’S a Tiled floor that adds abiding atmosphere to 
this reception hall and sunroom. High-fired faience with vivid 
color inserts impart that satisfying and substantial permanence 
so desirable in the home of character. Tiles have the approval of 
the ages. They never wear out or require renewal. Countless 


PRODUCERS OF 
BEAUTIFUL TILES: 
The Alhambra Tile Com- 


\ 


house cleanings cannot dull, deface or otherwise damage beauti- Dard Sans 
ful Tiles in the slightest degree. Ona Tiled floor the scrupulous American Encaustic Tiling 
housewife need not fear any effect from servants dripping soapy Co., Ltd. 

water, or stains from cleaning pails. It isa simple matter to pre- _ Beaver Falls Art Tile Com- 
serve the sheen and color richness of Tiles. An occasional wiping pany 


with a moist cloth for glazed surfaces, and a*scrubbing with a 
gritty cleaning compound for unglazed floors, quickly restore 
their fresh lustre and gleaming newness. Endless combinations of 
beautiful and harmonious decorative effects are offered to home 
owners through the wide variety of Tile shades and tints, dis- 
tinctive patterns, and unlimited sizes and shapes. Send for your 


The Cambridge Tile Mfg. 
Co. 


Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
Matawan Tile Company 
The Mosaic Tile Company 


copy of “Home Suggestions,” an attractive illustrated booklet The National Tile Company 
presenting new uses for beautiful Tiles in the modern home. Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. Y 
Ask Us Anything About Tiles Perth Amboy Tile Works 7 
The C. Pardee Works ) 
ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS Be ee ee _ 
OrKS 
300 7th Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. wheeling Tile Company | 
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SURPRISE CHRISTMAS BOXES | 














No. 1. Cards, value $1.75 to $2.00. Price $1.50. 

eg 2. Cards, value $1.25 to $1.50. Price. $1.00 . 

No. 5. Assortment of 25 ecards and folders for $1.25 ; , i 

te These three contain the surprise Saeea ae et ashore OWE ok ee 

No. 3. eee ee 20 assorted cards for hand color- clas Cascade ruffle, sateen ned al 
ing, 50c. F ii i : ioans 

Full assortment of Christmas Cards and Gifts. Also | shades. Ordinarily Bells Os twice price 

a complete line of Rust Craft cards and novelties, BE eee ncuton 700 umibuey backs 


# Send for free swatches and booklet. 
PATRICIA WOOLSON 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


Write for our unique ‘‘Traveling Shop’’—it’s free, 


Solatia M. Taylor Co., 56 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








Builds Baby’s Strength 
Takes None of Yours 


You’re sacrificing a great deal 
for baby. A hundred times a 
day your heart is in your mouth 
for fear he will hurt himself. 
The GO-BI-BI keeps him safely §& 
amused, makes him _ strong § 
against the day he learns to @ 

| walk. 

;, At. your department store or 

t+ order direct. 


| THE CROSLEY MEG. CO. 


GO-BI-BI DEPT. 2-12 
Cincinnati, 


Go-bj-bj_ 
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The Beauty Prize 
(Continued from page 83) 


think you could arrange to have me presented 
at Court, when we each London this spring— 
myself and my two girls? In America, of 
course, our position is unquestioned. You 
know that. But a presentation would un- 
doubtedly help me in England and would be a 
wonderful thing to describe when we reach 
home again. I know it’s a lot to ask, but you 
have such extraordinary influence in London— 
and the possible event of Eric and Josephine 
becoming more interested in each other—” 
This time it was Lady Glenmuir’s turn to 
hesitate, as though considering the difficulties 
involved. “Yes,” she said at last. ‘The next 
reception isn’t held till May, which would give 
you ample time to get your court costumes 
ready. I saw a perfectly beautiful thing at ~ 
Desrosier’s yesterday—a brocade with white 
fur trimmings—” 
After that the conversation became techni- 
cal, but when the day of the reception finally 
arrived Mrs. Guilford stood waiting in the 
outer reception room of Buckingham Palace in 
a brocade with white fur trimmings, flanked by 
her two daughters in white satin—for all the 
world like a strong-faced old bride-to-be 
attended by two younger bridesmaids who 
didn’t quite know what they ought to do next. 
The room was crowded—here and there a 
misguided man, but not many. It was char- 
acteristic of Lady Glenmuir, however, that she 
had brought Eric with her, and he stood by her 
side, tall and bored, his mind far away—won- 
dering, in fact, whether he would have a reply 
from Milford that week, in answer to the letters 
which he had written by every foreign post. 
“Tl wait till the end of the month,” he was 
thinking, ‘‘and then if I still hear nothing, I 
shall have to go-over and try to find her.” 
“The presentations are made in order of 
Court precedence,” Lady Glenmuir was ex- 
plaining to Mrs. Guilford, ‘which will unfor- 
tunately bring you somewhere near the end. 
For that reason, you wouldn’t see much of 
the’ show. But I think I can manage to 
smuggle you into the next room. Eric, you 
can’t come.’ You had better stand over by the 
windows with the two girls until we return for ~ 
them. Now, Sonia, if you will follow me, and 
let no one keep you back—” 


HEY went along a corridor to another door- 
way and entered the reception room itself, 

where the Queen and other ladies of the 
reigning family had evidently just arranged 
themselves in a group at one end of the apart- 
ment, chatting to each other and looking 
informal enough to suit the most democratic. 
Here and there in the room were groups of 
other women doing and looking much the same. 
Like the ladies who were about to receive, 
they were all in their best bibs and tuckers, low 
cut at the neck but making up for that by 
sporting short trains behind. With these 
other women to shield them, the entry of Lady 
Glenmuir and Mrs. Guilford passed unnoticed. 

“There; they are ready now,” whispered the 
former. “I think we had better keep here 
near the doorway, and then we can easily slip 
back to the girls when the time comes.” 

An usher had thrown open the door that led 
into the anteroom, and the waiting crowd 
could be seen outside, fallen suddenly into 
quiet expectation.” 

“You see? It is very simple,” murmured 
Lady Glenmuir. ‘They have a list, of course, 
already approved by the Court. The names 
are called in proper order, and each lot is led in 
and presented by some one in good standing.” 

An indistinct voice arose in the anteroom. 

“Hear that?” she continued. ‘Here comes 
the first. Lady Maude, I think, daughter of 
the Duke of Sussex.” 

Mrs. Guilford watched with breathless 
interest—watched and listened to the whis- ~ 
pered commentaries of Lady Glenmuir until, 
well down the list, two girls appeared in the 
distant doorway, accompanied by a hawk- 





eyed old lady with a magnificent coronet in 
her hair. F 

“T wonder who these are,’’ murmured Lady 
Glenmuir half to herself. “It isn’t often’ that 
old Crummy leads them in. . .” 

“Took! Look!” suddenly gasped Mrs. 
Guilford, her eyes fixed upon the advancing 
trio. “Great heavens, am I dreaming?” 

Lady Glenmuir’s comment was_ shorter. 
“My God!” she muttered, staring through her 
lorgnettes. “It can’t be!” 

But it could be. For whoever old Crummy 
might have been in the small but brilliant 
procession which was approaching the Queen, 
there was no doubt about Ethel and Dot both 
being there—though which was Dot 
and which was Ethel! . . . 

“Don’t you think we ought to stop them?” 
excitedly whispered Mrs. Guilford. “Don’t 
you think we ought to say something?” 

ie however, was all that Lady Glenmuir 
said. ~ 
_ From across the room came now and then the 
words of the introduction: “Ethel Victoria .. . 
Lady Denham . . . Countess of Coventry 
meeeeeady = - . And at the same time .. . 
_ Majesty’s gracious permission . . Miss 
Dorothy Maria . . . daughters of Hubert 
Pennington . . . great-great-grand-daughters 
of the seventeenth Earl of Denham.” 


It WAS evident that the royal group had 
* already talked a lot about this particular 
presentation—had possibly thought that they 
had milked the subject dry; but seeing. Dot 
and Ethel before them now in the flesh, they 
went at it again with muffled hammer and 
tongs. Handshakings, smiles, and_ short 
Victorian reminiscences straightway became 
the order of the day. 

“Pennington . . . Pennington . . .” Lady 
Glenmuir was thinking, her heart-beats coming 
faster than for many a year. ‘“‘Yes; there was 
a Pennington in the family, and some old story 
about twins, if I remember Now let 
meses... .” 

“Took!” suddenly gasped Mrs. Guilford 
again. “They’re coming over here!” 

Lady Glenmuir gave one startled glance, and 
then, quickly grasping her friend by the arm, 
they vanished through the doorway and started 
back to the anteroom. 

“Vou didn’t tell me they were those 
Penningtons,” said Lady Glenmuir rather 
 reprovingly on the way. 

“Tn heaven’s name, which Penningtons?”’ 

“The Denham Penningtons, of course.” 

“But how was J to know which Penningtons 
they were?” 

_ “Ah, that’s it, my dear! In England, you 
see, no matter what fools may tell you other- 
wise, family still counts. Old Crummy’s 
nephew by marriage, for instance, is head of the 
Foreign Office, and I’m not precisely anxious 
to get on the wrong side of her.” 

_ They found the two Miss Guilfords by the 
window, and they, too, were in a state of mind. 

“Did you see who just went in?” asked the 
younger one excitedly. 

“Sh, my dear!” said Lady Glenmuir in her 
grandest manner. “Your mother and I both 
saw the presentation. Where is Eric?” 

“Oh, Eric’s gone.” 

t “Gone?”’ 

“Yes; the three of us were standing here 
when the usher came out, and next thing we 
knew, those two dreadful girls from the boat 
were coming through the room with an old 

lady. Eric made a funny little noise and just 
seemed to spring over to them, till he saw the 
old lady, and then he stopped. But one of 
the girls spoke to him and introduced him, and 
they talked together, and the mext thing we 
knew—well—Eric was gone, and we haven’t 
seen him since.” 

~ They all looked at Lady Glenmuir as though 
expecting fireworks, but saw instead a smile 
that wasn’t far from denoting satisfaction. 

“The dear boy!”’ she beamed. “Do you 
know, Sonia, I am beginning to think that he 
_ knew exactly what he was doing every minute 

of the time.” 

























































































Ypsilanti reed and fibre furniture is 

complete in every way—running from 

simple single pieces to elaborate suites. a 

Thanks to its unexcelled quality, style and 2 E 

durability, itis extremely attractive for —|IZoa sé 

year-round use in every room in the house. ee y 
Oxo 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants: sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
glad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 


(Dept. A) Ionia, Mich, 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture; 
also Makers of Reed and Fibre Baby Carriages 






















































































































































































Dressmaking 
Made 


Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 





Robinson Reminder—the couponed memo book. Jot 
it down—do it—tear out coupon—live notes only. 


half or more on everything. thr ee ee. ry en eee Fa - ae 
Name in gol vest Pocke adies Size Coat Pocke 
You can make your last on eee Size - with pencil Size 
season’s dresses and suits 25 cents extra 5x3 in. 3%4x2%, in. 7x3% in. 
over into stylish new gar- Pearl Grain No. Each No. Each No. Each 
ments. You can make Leather 344 $1.00 234 $1.00 464 set 
fashionable clothes from in- Cowhide 347 1.50 237 1.50 467 : 
i i Morocco 348 2.00 238 2.00 468 3.00 
ee a Te Calfskin 346 2.50 236 2.50 
can prepare for success in Pigsisin 3411 3°50 >) P46 ET 5.00) 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a Seal 3410 3.50 2310 3.50 4610 5.00 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. Seal Gold Corners 3410G 5.50 2310G 5.50 


Robinson Reminder Billfold $1.75 and $2.50 

Z Robinson Readipad—Mounted on 
handsome stand at convenient angle 
for writing. Rubber feet prevent 
slipping. Perpetual calendar. 
Place for pencil. Stand finished in 


Brass - - $1.50 
Bronze - - 1.75 


Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 
and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 


Sm 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-M Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful 
Clothes.” I am most interested in learning— 
1 How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
1 How to Harn Money as a Dressmaker 
(J How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
(J How to Earn Money as a Milliner 









Add 25c for per- 
manent embossed 
\. cover, 






leading 
stationers 


SOs =“ Westfield, 


Mass. 


INata eG ones eravire nce tte ere scee ca ePanesmainn Sa pteandtrste acsase 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Robinson 
Mfg. Co. 
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No. 1606. 





Price $16.00 


Give Manning-Bowman Gifts 


this Christmas 


Common sense insists that gifts be 
serviceable. Good taste demands that 
they be of unmistakable quality. Both 
suggest the choice of Manning-Bowman 
electric devices. Every woman who 
receives one appreciates its daily use- 
fulness and recognizes its efficiency and 
fineness of workmanship. 


The waffle iron shown above is an ideal 
gift. It makes crisp, tender, delicious 
waffles right at the table without fuss, 
smoke or odor. Then, it is good-looking 
with its compact shape, graceful lines 
and heavy, durable finish. 


Before making out your Christmas 
list, see the Manning-Bowman waffle 
iron and other attractive electric devices 
at hardware and department stores, 
electric shops, jewelry and gift shops. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





Electric Table 
Stove, $12.50. 
Ask for No. 
1410. With 
waffle attach- 
ment, $16.50. 
Ask for No. 
1411. 





Electric Toaster, 


$8.00. 
Ask for No. 1225. 
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Electric Iron, No. 
1446. Price $6.75. 


anning- 


Electric Pot 
Percolator, 

$13.50. Ask for 
© No. 31392, 
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The Beauty Prize 


“He may have known what he was doing,” 
said Mrs. Guilford with a laugh that was 
puzzled and bitter, “but if he knows what 
those two girls have been doing, he knows a lot 
more than me!” 


XXV 


HE Denham town house was open again. 

For eighteen months it had been closed, its 
windows shuttered, its vestibule barricaded 
with close-fitting boards—no one in possession 
but a caretaker and his wife, two ancient, mole- 
like creatures who lived in a constant state of 
semi-darkness, and not improbably regarded 
themselves as being fixed for life. But now the 
house was open again, its shutters flung back, 
its barricade taken down and thriftily stored 


in the cellar, its caretakers sent away on other. 


business. Mrs. Mullins, the housekeeper, had 
come down from the Castle in Warwickshire— 
and so had Edwards, who had been the family 
butler for thirty years and knew every one of 
their tricks. With these two as chiefs of staff, 
a proper set of servants had been gathered 
together. Windows had been opened, fires had 
been built, rooms had been aired, oak had been 
rubbed, mirrors had been made to gleam, 
covers had been taken off furniture and pic- 
tures, and finally, on the rainy night to which 
we have now arrived, you would have looked 
over London for a long time before you would 
have found a handsomer or a more comfortable 
looking drawing-room than the one in which 
Ethel and Dot were sitting, each expecting a 
visitor, and yet each looking as innocent as 
you please. Ethel and Dot were sitting in 
front of the fire which Edwards had just made 
up for them—and were still slightly subdued, as 
though the butler had left some invisible 
atmosphere of his dignity behind him and they 
were waiting for the fire to warm it away; but 
Aunt Phoebe, sitting on a sofa at one side 
where the light was good, and engaged upon a 
bureau scari—Aunt Phoebe wasn’t the least 
subdued, but stitched away, and watched 
Edwards come and go, as though to the manner 
born. 

“Bob wants to be married,” Dot was saying. 
“Ym expecting him tonight, and I know it’ll 
be the first thing and the last thing he’ll talk 
about.” 

“TI think Eric would like to be married, too,” 
said Ethel, her glance on the fire, “but now 
ee things have changed so, he hardly likes to 
ask. 

“Don’t worry,” said the knowledgeable Dot. 
“There are always plenty of ways to make 
them ask. Wasn’t it funny, that day when we 
were presented at Court, how he ran out with- 
out his hat and sat in the car, so he wouldn’t 
lose you again.” 

“He’s awfully nice,”’ said Ethel, dreaming. 

“Tl tell you what would be funny, too,” 
said Dot, irrepressible as ever. “Suppose that 
either Bob or Eric made a mistake at the last 
minute and married the wrong girl. I wonder 
what would happen when they found it out?” 


Ee THEIR utter astonishment, first one, then 
a few scattered ones, and finally a storm of 
sobs arose from Aunt Phoebe on the sofa. By 
that time, of course, both the girls were by her 
side, soothing her, picking up her fallen sew- 
ing, patting her shoulders, and looking at each 
other now and then as though to say: ‘‘What- 
ever in the world-is the matter with Aunt 
Phoebe! What was said, or what was done, to 
start her going like this?” i 
It was some time before Aunt Phoebe could 
trust her voice. ‘Oh, my dears,” she said, 
“T’ve got to tell you something. Sometimes 
IT think T should have told you years ago—but 
I promised your mother . . . Still, now that 
most of the story is out, and you know who 
your father was, I think it’s only just and 
right that you should hear the rest of it.” 

Dot and Ethel stared at each other with an 
unspoken “‘What on earth can it be!” and then 
they were staring back at Aunt Phoebe, wait- 
ing for her to begin. 
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is NEW COCONUT in cans 


ie is so easy to make homemade 
candies! So much cheaper than 
to buy the kind you like! And it’s 
a big part of the fun of Christmas! 


You can make them so inexpen- 
sively and with sure success with 
this new coconut—so finely cut, 
so dainty, and as tender and moist 
as if fresh from the shell. 


This is because Baker’s Coconut 
Southern-Style is packed moist, in 
sealed tins which preserve indefi- 
nitely all the tenderness and flavor 
of the fresh nut. 


HERE are a few recipes for you 
to try. They are easy—tested 
for certain results—as good to 
look at as to eat, 


They make a delightful Christ- 
mas package —and they give to 


FANG ae 


Southern-S 


your Christmas table just the 
festive air you want it to have. 


Other candy recipes in the new 
illustrated recipe book sent free 
on request. 


Other kinds of coconut, too 


Franklin Baker makes three kinds 
of coconut: 


Dry Shred (Premium), in card- 
board boxes. 


Fresh-Grated-With-The-Milk in 
sealed tins. (Blue can.) 


Southern-Style, moist, but with- 
out the milk, in sealed tins, as 
described above. (Yellow can.) 


FREE RECIPE BOOK—Send today for our 
new illustrated recipe book. It contains 
many fascinating new coconut dishes, 
with colored illustrations. 

Address Franklin Baker Co., Dept. R-2, 
15thand Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken,N. J. 
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makes the most delicious Xmas Candies 


UNCOOKED COCONUT CANDY 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style; 
1 tablespoon butter; 1 Ib. confectioner’s 
sugar; 1 whole egg; 12 teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream butter until very soft. Beat in gradu- 
ally 1 cup sugar. Add unbeaten egg and 
beat until light and creamy. Beat in re- 
maining sugar, vanilla and coconut. Dust 
a platter with powdered sugar and knead 
the candy until it is a smooth creamy loaf. 
Form in balls, color any shade with candy 
coloring matter, roll in the coconut, and 
place in a cool place for an hour. 


COCONUT MAPLE CREAMS 


1 can Baker’s Coconut—Southern-Style; 
1 lb. powdered sugar; 1 cup maple syrup; 
1 cup cream; 4 |b. marshmallows (if 
convenient). 


Put sugar, syrup and cream in a sauce pan 
and boil gently until it forms a soft ball in 
ice water. Remove from fire and stand ina 
cool place until the bottom of the pan is 
cold to touch. Now begin to beat, adding 
coconutand chopped marshmallows gradu- 
ally, and continue beating until it becomes 
a creamy mass, too thick to stir. Quickly 
drop by teaspoons onto oiled paper or 
pour into a buttered pan. 


x 


COCONUT 
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WHEN your vitality is low—when the You will be sea fot angdiae “ut 
orld looks dark—when it’s hard to smile and the vigorous friction. of the 
don’t nutse your abnormal feeling of weari- 


“hess and i imagine you are “down and out!” 
s 


ead and follow what Dr. Edmund C. Gray, 
oted authority on natural hygiene; says: 


This bath opens up t the six ‘milli : 
of the eo called the pores, an throug the 


foie Siig ( b 
“Remove the. nerve- ee: poisoris a foe ulate the por Se So P h bed dy 
increasing the circulation, and naturally ' its cere lat net : 
stimulating the internal secretions that give eo 

“pep,” by sitting for two or three minutes 

in a hex bath; then, to continue the good 

effects, turn on the cold water until the 

bath becomes cool and remain in this cool 

bath for another few minutes.”) + 4 


eesBuy Christmas Seals 


eS» ave Human Lives 


SPECIAL OFFER—LUXURY BATH TOWELS 
FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept. L , 239 West 30th St., New York City 


I-enclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and. ...c for which 
please send me, postage Paid, the bath towel which I have 
marked below with an X in the square. 
Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. 
35c. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts.Worth 6Sc. “Cl ¢{ [blue i 
noice of| border pine 
Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25x 45; Super quality. 


65c. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth $1.25. Choiteof Libera e 
order 
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The Beauty Prize 


“You know,’”? began Aunt Phoebe, “you 
have often noticed that twins run in families, 
but it never seemed to occur to you that your 
own mother might have been a twin, too. But 
she was. She was my own twin sister, and 
when we were your age, no one could tell 
us apart. We were both good dancers, and 
one night we appeared at an amateur per- 
formance in New York, where we lived, and 
made a wonderful success—dancing—I shall 
never forget it—in old-fashioned crinolines, soft 
muslins with sprigs of violets and row after 
row of little frills, and little frilled pantalettes— 
white, of course—and bonnets and parasols. 
There was so much said about our dancing that 
finally we decided to-go on the stage. There 


-have been a lot of dancing sisters and dancing 


twins since then, but so far as I know we were 
the first; and I’m sure we were the first who 
always danced in period costume—Colonial, or 
Louis Fourteenth, or Early Victorian, or any- 
thing else that we could find which was 
picturesque and modest, and lent itself well to 
colored lights.” ; 

The two girls looked at her, looked at the 
marks which Time had made upon her: the 
sad mouth, the slightly bewildered glance, and 
then for another eloquent moment they stared 
at each other again. 

“First we took the name of Jewell—the 
Jewell Sisters,”’ continued Aunt Phoebe, “but 
after a while we went back to our own real 
names, the Fuller Sisters; and wherever we 
went our names were in the biggest letters, and 
we got the most applause. Finally we decided 
to accept an engagement in London—as much 
for the say of the thing as anything else—and 
it was while we were here that your father fell 
in love with me.” 

‘With you, Aunt Phoebe!” exclaimed Dot. 

“Yes, my dear. With me. Although we 
looked alike, Phyllis and I had gradually been 
growing different in our ways. Phyllis was 
inclined to be reckless, more like Dot here, 
while I was inclined to be careful, more like 
Ethel. She spent her money as fast as she 
made it, and I saved mine. She liked to have 
admirers around her, and I was afraid of them. 
But when your father was introduced to me one 
afternoon at the hotel where we were staying, 
and I gradually saw how much he liked me, I 
changed my mind about admirers. I thought 
he was the most wonderful, the handsomest, 
the finest man that ever lived, and it wasn’t 
long before we were deeply in love with each 
other. At the time I didn’t know that 
Phyllis was jealous, but it seems that she, 
too, was in love with your father, and i 
found out later that more than once when 
he met her, she let him think that he was 
meeting me .. .” 


A DEEP sigh arose from Aunt Phoebe. 
“You have found out now about your 
father’s family,” she continued. “They would 
never have consented to his marriage with a 
stage dancer. So we decided to marry without 
their knowing. We had an engagement in 
Paris one week, and he wrote me to meet him in 
Boulogne the following Wednesday, where we 
were to be married at the English church and 
go to Switzerland for our honeymoon. Your 
dear father had very little money, but I wrote 
him not to worry, as I had plenty for us both 
until he was on his feet. I told your mother 
what we were going to do, and although I 
missed her the following Tuesday, of course I 
suspected nothing until I reached Boulogne, 
and no one but God will ever know how I felt 
when I went to the church and found that 
Hubert Pennington had been married the day 
before to Phyllis Fuller. Later I learned that 
she had written him advancing the marriage a 
day, and saying that she would like to spend 
the honeymoon in America—that they could 
catch a boat from Havre the next morning, and 
no one would know where they had gone. More 
than anything else, of course, she did this to 
hide from me.” 

“But, Aunt Phoebe!” exclaimed Dot. “Do 
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Serene 


engineers hold in the Maytag 
Gyrafoam, they suggested that this 
washer be sold on a basis of direct com- 
parison - that solicitation be confined to 
a demonstration of its ability in service. 


Therefore, daily, thousands of house- 
wives are requesting that the Gyrafoam 
be brought to their homes where they 
may give it the most exacting inspec- 
tion—where they may wash with it. 


And further, they are urged to make 
this practical prepurchase test side by 
side, whenever possible, with any other 
washer that they believe to be as good. 
No other method is quite so convincing, 
quite so determining. It is by this com- 
mon-sense, self-sale plan that the world 
prestige of the Gyrafoam is maintained. 


All authorized Maytag dealers prefer 
that the washer be permitted to sell itself. 
The one nearest you will gladly deliver a 
Gyrafoam without obligation. Wash 
with it. We are confident you will not 
ask that it be taken back. 


F. L. MAYTAG, Founder * 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


ae. convey the confidence that our 


| Gyrafoam “Washer 
AY) CAST sab] >) 
iT Ay as , 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The thie thal 


IR is the thief of heat. When steam pres- 

sure goes down, air sneaks back to All its 
place through your present venting valves put 
there to let air out. All this air must be driven 
out again before radiators can heat. 

If every radiator has a No. 2 Hoffman Air and 
Vacuum Valve, your steam heating system will be 
changed to a vacuum system. It will be kept 
free from air. You will have red-hot steam on 
bitter cold days—hot steam on cold days—warm 
steam on mild days. The No. 2 Hoffman Air 
and Vacuum Valves let the air out of the 
radiators—and keep it out! 





ks i 

Hoffman Vacuum Valves can be installed by 
any steamfitter in a few hours. When this is 

one, you will be amazed at the change it will 
make in the performance of your boiler. Your 
ideal of heat control and heat comfort will be 
realized—because the heat thief (AIR) is out of 
your heating system. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


Write for the booklet “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief,’’ which gives complete 
information about what these valves do and how 
they do it. Every valve is backed by the Hoffman 
5-year written guarantee. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Seer oe seer sees 


tee terees aeee 
- 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. H, 512 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Will you kindly send me the booklet “Locking 
the Door Against the Heat Thief,” and information 
about the cost of Hoffman Vacuum Valves. 
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HOFFMAN 
VALVES* 


more heat from less coal 








Tea Rooms, Clubs, 












Fourth Largest, Industry. 
You can qualify in a few 


Tea Room Manager, 
opportunities. 


Free Book 


Thousands, of Lewis Students are 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’’ 


“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room A-2473 


Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 


call for ambitious women, all ages. 
Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 


Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 


Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
etc. 


We put you in touch with excellent 
winning success in this uncrowded field. One 


gives full details. Write for it today 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. | Washington, D. C. 











COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 






Beautiful 


home dye- 
ing and tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 


water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Hach 15-cent 
package contains  di- 
rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
ribbons, 


lingerie, silks, 
Skirts, S dresses, 
SW ic 












vthing new, 
Dyes”’—no other kind— 





drug whether the ma- 
ou wish to color is wool or silk, or 
‘r it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
<« Richardson Co., Ine., Burlington, Vt, 
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Easy to open-- 
Easy to close 


Here is an ironing con- 
venience every woman 
will welcome. The Bick- 
nell Folding Ironing 
Table gives a_ bigger 
ironing space. Clothes 
slide off and on without 
exertion. Will not col- 
lapse, wiggle or tip. Light weight. Strong 
wood construction throughout. No wires or 
springs. Just the right height for easy 
lroning, 








If your dealer does not have it in 
stock—write to the 


J. F. BICKNELL LUMBER CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


* The BICKNELL 
Folding lroning lable 





your home! 











The Beauty Prize 


you mean to say he thought he was marrying 
our” 

% “T thought so at first, till I saw the record of 
the marriage, and it was in Phyllis’s name— 
not mine. No, my dears; I’ll tell you howI 
think it was. Because of his family’s objec- 
tions, I had held back now and then from 
marrying your father—afraid that I would do 
him more harm than good—and as far as I 
could make it out from a few things that 
Hubert told me later, Phyllis met him at 
Boulogne and told him that I had been afraid, 
and that she had come, and I think he probably 
saw how madly she loved him, and what with 
thinking that he had already written his family, 
and engaged passage to New York—well, 
whatever the last little reason was, when I got 
to Boulogne the following morning, expecting 
to be a bride before noon—and found what I 
found—” 

“Dear Aunt Phoebe!” breathed Ethel. 
“Don’t cry . . . Iknow how you’d feel . . .” 

“My dears, I can not tell you how I passed 
the next few weeks,” continued Aunt Phoebe 
after a tearful pause, “but at the end of that 
time I had—well, nowadays they call it a 
nervous breakdown. And after that I was 
never very strong—perhaps a little bit muddled 
now and then if things went wrong—perhaps 
a little bit confused if anything worried me, or 
any one spoke sharp to me. ‘Things like that. 
As soon as I was well enough to move, I went 
back to New York, and there I learned what 
else Phyllis had done. She had not only taken 
the man I loved; she had been to the bank and 
drawn my money, too—fully intending, I feel 
quite sure, to put it back as soon as she-could 
—hbut taking it just the same. 

“If it hadn’t been for my sickness, I’m sure 
I wouldn’t have done what I did next, but I 
went right straight from the bank to the nearest 
police station—a thing which I have always 
regretted and shall keep on regretting as long as 
I live. 


“MEANWHILE your mother and father had 
bought the place in Milford and settled 

down to be happy, but instead of that, it wasn’t 
long before they were utterly miserable. Your 
mother was still fond of admirers. They 
seemed to excite her, to intoxicate her. There 
was never the least harm in her—you must 
always remember that—but apparently she 
could no more live without compliments than _ 
—than a goldfish can live without water. This 
always made your father angry, and after a 
while he began to fly in rages. Not only that, 
but your mother was still the same reckless, 
improvident girl that she had always been, and 
their money ran low. Fortunately the town 
extended Washington Street right through the 
back of their property to the new bridge, and 
by selling a building lot now and then they 
managed to keep their heads above water— 
but more than once, I think, it was a very near 
thing. 

“They had been married about a year when 
one day I received a letter from your mother, a 
letter which had been following me around from 
one place to another, criss-crossed and scribbled 
over with so many addresses that when I ; 
finally got it and read it, I looked at the 
envelope and I said to myself, ‘The Lord must 
have meant me to have this letter, or it never 
would have reached me.’ In the letter she said 
that she was away from home and was— 
expecting something to happen on or about 
such-and-such a date, and had a strong feeling 
that she wouldn’t live through it. And she 
asked me to forgive her, and come and see her 
if I could. My dears, I looked at the date she 
had mentioned, and I looked at the calendar, 
and the very next day I packed a suitcase and 
went to Chatham, where your mother had 
written me. I reached there in the evening, 
and it was just before midnight when you two 
girls were born. 

“Your father hardly knew me at first, and 
what with my sickness, and my worries, and 
the way I fluttered whenever the least thing 


upset me, I’m sure I couldn’t blame him. 
Your mother died that week, and the last day 
she was alive, she asked me please, please, never 
to tell Hubert about the money. ‘He'll only 
hate me every time he thinks of me, if you 
do,’ she said, ‘and I’ll soon be out of your way 
now, and never be able to worry you again.’ 
So to put her mind at ease, I promised her, 
and Hubert never knew. 

“As soon as poor Phyllis was buried, we all 
went to Milford, and when you girls were about 
a year old, Hubert wrote home to his father, 
who returned his letter with a few lines written 
across the face of it—a cold, cruel thing to do, 
it always seemed to me—telling him that as he 
had made his bed, so he must lie in it. That 
was the first and last time that I myself ever 
saw your father in a rage. He damned his 
people and all belonging to them, from A to Z, 
and said ‘Thank God, my girls shall be 
Americans, and never know what snobbery 
means.’ And he made me swear that I would 
never tell you or any one else who the Penning- 
tons were, or anything about them. ‘They are 
through with us,’ he said, ‘and I am through 
with them, and I never want to hear their 
name again as long as I live.’ 

“After that he signed himself ‘Hugh Penning- 
ton’ instead of ‘Hubert,’ and trained himself, 
the way he spoke, till no one could tell he was 
English. 

“Myself, you see, I had another\reason yet 
for keeping quiet. By complaining in New 
York about my money, I lived in daily dread 
of the detectives getting on the right track, 
which would have been a terrible thing to have 
in the papers, with poor Phyllis dead and 
nothing to be gained by it. It was partly to 
fool them that I took my old stage name, 
Jewell. And so you babies began to grow up, 
and I did everything I could for you—you’ll 
never know how much till you have babies of 
your own—although, my dears, I must tell 
you it was hard at times to think that you 
teally ought to have been my own daughters 
instead of my nieces—to think that I ought to 
have been mothering my own, instead of some 
one else’s children—yes, even if she was my 
own sister, and had paid such a dreadful price 
for her love.” 


UNT Phoebe paused, and at first seemed 
unconscious that Ethel’s arm was around 
her, her head against the older woman’s shoulder. 
“So now perhaps you know how I felt when 
Mr. Smith turned up,” said Aunt Phoebe, 
“and something put it in my head that he was 
the detective that I had been expecting all 
these years. I put him off the track in every 
possible way, and never dreamed that he was 
looking for anything else but the missing 
money until I saw that he was on the Princess 
with us. And even then I didn’t feel sure for a 
long time, because it’s hard to trust detectives, 
especially to know when they mean what they 
say, and when they don’t mean it at all. Yet 
even when I was sure, and believed him when 
he told me that there was property involved, 
and that you two girls might come in for it— 
even then, you see, I had promised your 
father never to mention his connection with 
the family. So I had to go slowly, and tell him 
little things now and then, and let him put two 
and two together and find the answers for him- 
self and—well, it turned out all right in the 
end, but now you know just why it was that I 
couldn’t bear to hear Dot talking a few minutes 
ago about marrying the wrong girl. It might 
have sounded like a joke to some people, but, 
oh, my dears, what a tragedy—what a dreadful, 
dreadful tragedy—it has made my life for me!’’ 
There was silence then, thoughtful and 
tremulous, both the twins on the sofa, their 
arms around the only mother they had ever 
known. 

“Listen, Aunt Phoebe,” said Dot at last. 
“T’ve often meant to ask you lately. Did you 
know from the first that Ethel and I both were 
on the Princess?” 

“T guessed it,” nodded Aunt Phoebe. “T 
guessed it fiom a word or two that I caught 
now and then, and I was sure of it when you 
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Beardslee 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN 
BUYING LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


ERE is a chandelier (and bracket to.match) typi- 
cal of the graceful daintiness of Beardslee 
‘“Minuet”’ designs. In our booklet ‘‘Distinc- 
tive Designs for Home Lighting’’ you 
will find many other charming pieces 
of lighting equipment illustrated—and 
the prices will be an-agreeable sur- 
prise to you. 






















Chandelier 
No. M-032 


Minuet 
Bracket 
No. M-031 





Look for this trade- 
mark on the light- 
ing equipment you 
buy. It is your 
guarantee of 


i. oe TRADE MARK 


Sa Ca VC) 








Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
221 South Jefferson St., Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘Dis- 
tinctive Designs for Home Lighting.” 




















Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS-VISITING CARDS 









ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
M ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats. corsets, underwear, 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


ane Bryant 342.2) NewYork 


Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution, Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Send 

_ for samples. HAUSLER & CO., Dept, B. 

Washington, D. C. 
20 Steel Die Engraved Christmas 
Cards $1.00, 6 Beautifully En- 
graved Birthday Cards 50c. 











White Kid 


Cleaner 


SE CINDERELLA to 
restore showy whiteness 
to your dainty slippers of kid. 
It renews their satiny softness 
as it cleans. 
On Sale at the Better Stores Everywhere 
Guaranteed 


EVERETT & BARRON 
Product 


Providence, R. I. 
Paris 


PRACTICAL 


HAIR CURLERS 


For Long and Short Hair 
Will Make and keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful 
Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer's name 


A: OTEINFARB Ro. ee eee 


In using advertisements see page 4 169 
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It is Easy 





to Have 


Beautiful Curtain Effects 


EXT time you renew or clean 
your curtains why not hang 
them on Bluebird Rods? These up- 
to-date, economical rods make cur- 
tains prettier by suspending them 
naturally, artistically, without sag- 
ging. 


No fuss or work putting Bluebird 
Rods up. Sturdy brackets attach in 


a few seconds—the rods go on or 
off instantly. Single, double, triple, 
in rust-proof Satin Gold or White 
Enamel finishes, they suit every 
room, bathroom to library. 


“Bluebirds” are the only rods 
with ornamental stiffening ribs. 
Look for this feature. Made by H. 
L. Judd Co., Inc., New York. 


Inquire of your dealer for Blue- 


bird Rods. 






“They Make Your 


FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 


He carries them or 
will gladly get them for you. 





Curtains Prettier”’ 








MEN—WOMEN— | 
EARN BIG, EASY MONEY 


Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 
for our wonderful dress materials (latest 
fabrics and patterns), hosiery, handker- 
chiefs, ete. Just show samples. They sell 
themselves. Refined, easy and profitable. 
Experience unnecessary. Ask for plan. 






WTS 





[MITCHELL & CHURCH CO.. Inc., DEPT. 54, BINGHAMTON.N. Y. 
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The New Yankee 


: Dependable, as always, but 
with many new features of 
grace and beauty. 
9 


$75 





Midget os 
For women, girls andsmall 


= 
(4 boys. Case is solid nickel. 
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MEDITERRANEAN (Jan. 31) AROUND THE 
WORLD (Jan. 30) NORWAY and 
MEDITERRANEAN (July 1) 

Seasonal cruises by superb, specially chartered, new, oil-burning 
Cunarders. Reasonable rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees, 


ecc. European stopovers. Longest Experienced Management. 
Expert staff. Limited membership. 


SOUTH AMERICA. Small party leaves Jan. 22 
Please specify program desired. 
CLARK’S TOURS - Times Bldg., N.Y. 


None Genuine Without ‘“‘PROPP’’ Trade Mark 















Tree 


Sold by ELECTRICAL, HARDWARE. 
and DEPARTMENT STORES 


i INSIST THAT IT BEA ‘“‘PROPP” SET 








The Beauty Prize 


said that you were going to stay in New York 
while Ethel was on the cruise. It was just the 
gay, reckless thing that poor Phyllis would 
have done, and you are a true daughter of your 
mother in many things, my dear.” 

Ethel’s question went deeper. “Did you 
ever get your money back,” she asked, ‘‘the 
money, I mean, that bought the place in 
Milford?” 

“No, dear, I didn’t. But that’s all right. 
It’s been my home for the last twenty years. 
It wasn’t because of the money that I’ve told 
you what I have.” SPS 

“Of course, it wasn’t,” said Ethel quickly, 
“but: you’re going to get it back, too. And 
always, of course, our home will be your home, 
because you know you have always been one 
of us, and you always will.” . 

Aunt Phoebe’s cheeks reddened a little, and 


she fell to smoothing out one of her ribbons, ~ 


looking arch as she did so, and more like her 
old-time self, 
said, “Mr. Smith has made a name for himself 
in helping to find the Denham twins. Of 
course, in a way, you found yourselves, but 
he had the case very nearly completed ‘when 
you turned up in London. So now his firm is 
going to open an office in New York and put 
him in charge. He has tried being a bachelor 
for a good many years, but from something he 


“Well, as to that, Ethel,’ she © 


said the other night, I believe he has grown | 


tired of it and is seriously thinking of trying 


something else. In fact, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he calls to see me tonight—and if he 
does—if he does, my dears—!”’ 


They were interrupted by the butler—a su- ° 


perior-looking being who would have graced 
any assemblage of bishops or ambassadors in 
which he might have condescended to appear. 

“Mr. Schuyler, my lady,” he announced, 
“calling to see Miss Pennington.” 


Bob had kept his taxi waiting in the rain, — 


and a few minutes later he was helping Dot 
inside, 

“Some butler!” he exclaimed, following her 
in. “T’ll be glad when I get back home. How 
would you like to live forever with one of those 
old princes of the blood watching every move 
you made and leading you ’round by the ear?” 

Dot threw her young chest out, and even in 
the cab achieved a fair effect of mimicry. 
““Mr. Schuyler, my lady,’” she announced, 
“ “calling to see Miss Pennington—!’ ” 


This made Bob laugh, but he laughed louder ~ 


yet at Dot’s expression of dignity and the 
pompous manner in which she took hold of his 
ear and led his head around in small, but 
mirthful circles. 

“You are the nicest girl!” he exclaimed, still 
laughing a little after he had applauded her, as 
lovers have applauded each other since time 
immemorial. ‘“ ‘Mr. Schuyler, 
calling to see Miss Pennington!” . . . 

“Listen, though, Bob,” she said—rather 
wistfully, too, her eyes looking large in the 
gloom of the cab. “You mustn’t think I’m 
always light and frivolous—and nothing else.” 


“T don’t think so,” he earnestly told her, and’ 


indeed he wouldn’t have thought so, if he could 
have seen her a few days earlier burning the 
paper which she had taken, unobserved, from 


her father’s envelope—a paper which would have ~ 


lost Bob to her—a paper showing that it was 


my lady,. 


she, Dorothy, who was the oldest—that it was 


she, Dorothy, who could have had the grandeur 
and the glory which were Ethel’s now, beyond 
all taking away. 

“A true daughter of your mother in many 
things,’ ” she thought to herself with a choking 
little catch of her breath, “only now that I 
know, I must be extra careful, and maké Bob 
the happiest man ever, as long as I live.” 


EANWHILE, back at the Grosvenor 

Square mansion, the butler had appeared 
again at the door of the drawing-room—more 
stately than before, if possible, and looking as 
though he were either about to excommunicate 
a monarch or present an ultimatum from a 
foreign power. 


a 


Os 


~~ 


“Mr. Glenmuir,” he announced. 

Eric’s taxi was also waiting, the pick of a 
dozen stands—and a few minutes later they 
were on their way to the theater—he nervously 
telling her about the wonders of Pavlowa, and 
she listening to him as serenely as you please. 

“Do we go along the Embankment?” she 
asked once. 

“No,” he said, “that would be out of our way.” 

“What a pity!” she smiled. “I saw in the 
paper the other day that they’re beginning to 
call it ‘Lovers’ Lane,’ and I was wondering if 
there’d be anybody down there this rainy night.” 

That kept him quiet for half a_ block, 
although he had to be careful or his teeth 
would have played a slight staccato. 

“Are you sure you want to go and see 
Pavlowa tonight?” Ethel asked then. 

“T2” he asked. “I don’t care where I go, 
as long as I’m with you.” 

“Then what do you say if we go for a ride 
instead? It’s a beautiful wet evening, and I’ve 
always wanted to see London at night in the 
rain. We could go and see Pavlowa some 
other night—when it’s fine. Couldn’t we?” 

But still Eric hesitated. 

“Afraid?” she asked in her gentlest voice. 

“Ves,” 

There was a pause, and then, “You needn’t 
beam. Fm not.” 

They looked at each other, a street lamp 
lighting the car for a fleeting moment and then 
discreetly disappearing behind them. Made 
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EK UNCONVENTIONAL this 
Christmas! Give your friends 
and your family Better Brushes. 
There is a Better Brush for 


every conceivable use. And every 
Better Brush is all that its name 
implies. Each is made from only 
the finest materials obtainable. 





bolder by what he had seen in Ethel’s eyes, 
Eric raised her hand and kissed it. She looked 
at her knuckles, and then quietly raised them 
to her own smiling lips. 

Eric leaned forward and opened the glass 
slide. “Never mind the theater,” he said in an 


These and other Better 
Brushes will make useful and 
practical gifts for Christmas: ~ 


Better Brushes are practical 
gifts—the kind you are glad to 
receive yourself. And they cost 
you less than other brushes of Collapsible Shaving 
comparable quality. Brush’ - 5 


Wait for an early visit from the Bristle Clothes Brush ee 


urgent voice. ‘Drive around the city for a 
few hours—along the Embankment first! . . .” 


Back at Grosvenor Square, Aunt Phoebe 

had drawn the sofa in front of the fire with 
a luxurious air of expectation, when the butler 
looked in again. 

“Mr. Smith,” he announced. 

“Show him in, please, Edwards,” said Aunt 
Phoebe, looking over the back of the sofa 
as though to the manner born. “And—oh, 
Edwards—” 

“Yes, madam?” 

“For the rest of the evening, I shall not be at 
home ve 

(THE END) 
VERY ONE who has chuckled over the 
adventures of Ethel and Dot in “The 

Beauty Prize” will be delighted to know that 

another George Weston serial is coming in 1925! 


Christmas Cakes 


(Continued from page 77) 
Orange Angel Cake 


1 cupful sugar 5 tablespoonfuls water 
6 eggs Grated rind 1 orange 
% cupful orange juice 1 cupful pastry flour 


Cook the sugar and water to 238° F. or until 
it threads well. Beat the whites of the eggs 
until stiff, pour the boiling sirup over them, 
beating constantly. Beat for ten minutes, then 
add the rind and juice of the orange and the 
egg-yolks beaten well. Then add the flour 
sifted five times. Pour into a greased tube pan 
and bake for one hour at 320° F. 

Mrs. T. F. Sanders, 2200 38th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Chocolate Potato Nut Cake 


1 cupful mashed pota- % cupful milk 
1 cupful walnuts 


toes 
¥% cupful butter 5 teaspoonfuls baking 


2% cupfuls pastry flour powder 
aa chocolate eeseoon ia Sree Check the folios you want*and + send=check or money order for full amount, 
A, 2 


uy Fao niga nutmeg mon 
2 cupfuls sugar % teaspoonful salt 


Cream the butter and sugar and add the 
egg-yolks, melted chocolate, and potatoes. Sift 
the dry ingredients together ‘three times and add 
alternately with the milk. Beat well for about 
two minutes. Add the nuts slightly chopped. 
Then fold in the stiffly beaten egg-whites. 
Bake in layers at 375° F. for twenty minutes. 

Mrs. C. V. Paiterson, 515 Maple St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Intertor Decoration Problems 


Solved for You 


Every housewife faces the p 


ous details that arise on the subject of decoration. 


roblem of deciding upon numer- 
Can you 


answer all of the perplexing questions ? 


The Studio of Furnishings 


cuss with you your special problems without charge. 


your convenience, experts of th 


and. Decorations will gladly dis- 
And for 
is department have prepared the 


following folios, which help infinitely in the decoration of your 


home. 


The Informal Living Room 
The Formal Living Room 





How to Make a Dining-Living Room.. 

Furnishing and Decorating a Five 
Room Home for Two Thousand 
Dollars 

Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at 
Home 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Doors and Windows... 2.50... 25¢ 

The Sun Parlor or Porch 

How to Make Lamp .Shades 

How to Equip the Clothes Closet... .. 

The Decorative Use of Slip ans and 
How to Make Them 

How to Make Rag Rugs. . 

How to Paint Furniture... 

Floor Finishes and Coverir 

Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 25c 









































O How to Refinish Natural Wood Furni- 
ture 
D List of Books on Interior ~Decorating 
and Allied Subjects 
O What to Put on the Mantel and Side- 
board 
Working directions. and hot iron pat- 
terns for the following parchment lamp 
shields and shades. 
00 Rose Candle Shield (design for 
shields) 
OF Italian Candle Shield 
shields) 
O Double Candle « Shiek 
shields ) 
1 Upright Floral Shade...... 
OJ Tree Design Shade 
© Floral Medallion Shade 





(Do not send cash.) - And be sure to. write: your name and address clearly. 


Furnishings and Decofations 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119-West 40th Street 


New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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That’s the way 
Drano works. Just 
sprinkle a little in 
stopped-up or lazy 
drains—its boiling, 
scouring action 
quickly dissolves grease, hair, 
lint and other refuse, leaves 
pipes free-flowing and sanitary. 


Drano positively cannot harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 

A necessity in laundry, bathroom 
and kitchen—wherever there are 
drains. Saves plumber bills, delays 
and bother. 

Get acan andtry it. Your grocer, 
druggist or hardware dealer can sup- 
ply you. If not, send 25c for full 
sized can. The Drackett Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Candle In The Forest 


(Continued from page 31) 


the lock, and went in, and turned on a light, 
and there was the table set for four. 

And the Small Girl’s father said: ‘‘You see 
we have set a place for you. We must eat 
something before we go out.” 

And the Boy said: “Are we going out? I 
came to see the tree.” 

“We are going out to see the tree.” 

Before the Boy-Next-Door could ask any 
questions, the Small Girl’s mother appeared 
with her finger on her lips and said: “Sh-sh,” 
and then she began to recite in a hushed voice, 

“Hickory-Dickory-Dock—” 

Then there was a little cry and the sound of 
dancing feet, and the Small Girl in a red dress- 
ing-gown came flying in. 

“Oh, mother, mother, the mouse is om the 
clock. The mouse is om the clock.” 

Well, it seemed to the Boy-Next-Door that 
he had never seen anything so exciting as the 
things that followed. The chocolate mouse 
went up the clock and wnder the chair—and 
would have had its tail cut off except that the 
Small Girl begged to save it. 

“TI want to keep it as it is, mother.” 

And playing this game as if it were the most 
important thing in the whole wide world were 
the Small Girl’s mother and the Small Girl’s 
father, all laughing and flushed, and chanting 
the quaint old words to the quaint old 
music. 

The Boy-Next-Door held his breath for 
fear he would wake up from this entrancing 
dream and find himself in his own big house, 
alone in his puffy bed, or eating breakfast 
with his stodgy parents who had never played 
with him in his life. He found himself laughing 
too, and flushed and happy, and trying to sing 
in his funny boy’s voice, 

“Heigh-o, says Anthony Rowley!” 

The Small Girl absolutely refused to eat the 
mouse. ““He’s my darling Christmas mouse, 
Mother.” 

So her mother said, “Well, I’ll put him on 
the clock again, where Pussy Purr-up can’t 
get him while we are out.” 

“Oh, are we going out?” said the Small Girl, 
round-eyed. 

eV ec? 

“Where are we going?” 

“To find Christmas.” 

That was all the Small Girl’s mother would 
tell. So they had breakfast, and everything 
tasted perfectly delicious to the Boy-Next- 
Door. But first they bowed their heads, and 
the Small Girl’s father said, 

“Dear Christ-Child, on this Christmas 
morning, bless these children, and help us all 
to keep our hearts young and full of love for 
Thee.” 

The Boy-Next-Door, when he lifted his 
head, had a funny feeling as if he wanted to 
cry, and yet it was a lovely feeling, all warm 
and comfortable. 


FOR breakfast they each had a great baked 

apple, and great slices of sweet bread and 
butter, and great glasses of milk, and as soon 
as they had finished, away .they went, out 
of the door and down into the wood back of 
the house, and when they were deep in the 
wood, the Small Girl’s father took out of his 
pocket a little flute and began to play, and he 
played thin piping tunes that went flitting 
around among the trees, and the Small Girl 
hummed the tunes, and her mother hummed 
the tunes until it sounded like singing bees, 
and their feet fairly danced, and the boy found 
himself humming and dancing with them. 

Then suddenly the piping ceased, and a 
hush fell over the wood. It was so still that 
they could almost hear each other breathe— 
so still that when a light flamed suddenly 
in that open space it burned without a 
flicker, 

The light came from a red candle that was 
set in the top of a small living tree. Tt was the 
only light on the tree, but it showed the 
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“HOLYOKE” KérosenE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot water for kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturbing 
stove connections. 
BURNS “coal oil” and 
smokeless and odorless. 
cal to install and operate. 
APPROVED by Goop HousrExKEEP- 
ING. Many thousands in use in 
every section of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 10 on Hot 
Water Heating in the Home. Give 
name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Pencil Sets Please The Children | 








is both 
Economi- 























No. A—Six Pencils [assorted colors] and various shades Coin Pocket 
- LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c 

No. B—Three Pencils [assorted colors] and faney shades embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50c 











No. C—Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold—Holly Box 30¢ 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. * Wests Sizeet. 
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(PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 
AN IDEAL GIFT 


One or all 36 arms may be 
used at once. Hanging area 
40 ft. IT REVOLVES and 
ROLLS ON CASTERS. With 
arms open, fits any space 35 
inches wide. 5 ft. 10 in, 
tall. Will last lifetime, 
Invaluable as time, step and 
strength saver where there are 
children. If your dealer does 
not carry it, WRITE FOR 
FOLDER. (Can go parcel 
post, weight 17 lbs. packed.) 
Please mention dealer’s name. 


MFG. CO., Dept. A-13, Dexter, Maine 

























Rock-A-Bye High Chair 
‘ No. 5. 


Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 

- covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 


in hotels, restaurants and 
homes, At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


CANDY—AII Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. L, N.Y. 








COMFORT 


oe comfort of your new 
home will depend greatly 
» upon the material used for its 
“\, walls. Before building you 
should investigate Natco Hol- 
[ow Building Tile and assure 
yourself a warm house in win- 
ter and.a cool one in summer. 












Free‘Home Book 
Our Free Héme Book “Natco 
Homes” containing many pic- 
tures of attractive homes and 
garages will be mailed free at 
your request. Write today. 


% 
National Fire Proofin’s Co. 


1400 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa: 5, 
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STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 





snowy balls, and the small red fairies whose 
coats had silver buttons. 

“Tt’s our tree, my darling,’ he heard the 
Small Girl’s mother saying. 

Suddenly it seemed to the boy that his heart 
would burst in his breast. He wanted some 
one to speak to him like that. The Small Girl 
sat high on her father’s shoulder, and her 
father held her mother’s hand. It was like 
a chain of gold, their holding hands like that 
and loving each other— 

The boy reached out and touched the 
woman’s hand. She looked down at him and 
drew him close. He felt warmed and com- 
forted. The red candle burning there in the 
darkness was like some sacred fire of friend- 
ship. He wished that it would never go out, 
that he might stand there watching it, with 
his small cold hand in the clasp of the Small 
Girl’s mother. 


[Tt was late when the Boy-Next-Door got 

back to his own big house. But he had not 
been missed. Everybody was up, and every- 
body was angry. The Daughter-in-Law had 
declared the night before that she would not 
stay another day beneath that roof, and off 
she had gone with her young husband, and her 
little girl, who was to have had the pink doll 
os the tree. 

“And good riddance,” said the Next-Door- 
Neighbor. 

But she ate no breakfast, and she went out 
to the kitchen and worked with her maids to 
get the dinner ready, and there were covers 
laid for nine instead of twelve. 

And the Next-Door-Neighbor kept saying, 
“Good riddance—good riddance,’ and not 
once did she say, ““A Merry Christmas.” 

But the Boy-Next-Door held something in 
his heart that was warm and glowing like the 
candle in the forest, and so he came to his 
mother and said, 

“May I have the pink doll?” 

She spoke frowningly. “What does a boy 
want of a doll?” 

“T’d like to give it to the little girl next 


“Do you think I buy dolls to give away in 
charity?” 

“Well, they gave me a Christmas present.” 

“What did they give you?” 

He opened his hand and showed a little 
flute tied with gay red ribbon. He lifted it to 
his lips and blew on it, a thin piping tune— 

“Oh, that,’ said his mother scornfully. 
“Why, that’s nothing but a reed’ from the 
pond!” 

But the boy knew it was more than that. 
It was a magic pipe that made you dance, 
and made your heart warm and happy. 

So he said again, ‘‘I’d like to give her the 
doll,” and he reached out his little hand and 
touched his mother’s—and his eyes were 
wistful. 

His mother’s own eyes softened—she had 
lost one son that day—and she said, “Oh, 
well, do as you please,” and went back to the 
kitchen. 

The Boy-Next-Door ran into the great room 
and took the doll from the tree, and wrapped 
her in paper, and flew out of the door and down 
the brick walk and straight into the little 
house. 

When the door was opened, he saw that his 
friends were just sitting down to dinner— 
and there was the beefsteak pie all brown 
and piping hot, with a wreath of holly, and 
the Small Girl was saying, 

“And the onions were silver, and the carrots 
gold—” 

The Boy-Next-Door went up to the Small 
Girl and said, 

“T’ve brought you a present.” 

With his eyes all lighted up, he took off the 
paper in which it was wrapped, and there was 
the doll, in rosy frills, with eyes that opened 
and shut, and shoes and stockings, and curly 
hair that was bobbed and beautiful. 

And the Small Girl, in a whirlwind of happi- 
ness, said, ‘‘Is it really my doll?” ~ 
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A burned baking dish cleaned and 
polished in two minutes. A blackened 
roasting pan scoured and brightly bur- 
nished in four minutes. An aluminum 
coffee-pot shined like new in two 
minutes. 

Use the coupon (below) for enough 
Brillo to try these and other tests. 
Brillo cleans better, quicker, easier— 
without labor and without danger to 
your hands. 

This new method combines a won- 
derful scouring pad with purest soap. 
No messy rags, powder, brushes or 
acid. Just try it! 


BRILLO 
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Where to Buy A Truly Remark- 
Brillo able Guarantee 
BRILLO is now sold We will give abso- 
at Woolworth, Kresge, lutely free a new alum- 
Kress and McCrory inum utensil for any 
stores; \cading)dcpataaentdione Billo tiaileto 
ment, hardware, gro- : 
cery and grocery chain clean. No utensil has 
stores; and 1ocand25c ever been found which 
stores. Brillo failed to clean. 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Brooklyn, New York GH-12-24 
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To Housewives 


Dealer's Name and Address 
RI Sendus yournameand 
we will send you, FREE 
and POSTPAID a 10 cent 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER. Wonderful for 
your daily dusting. Cleans,dusts and polishes 
with one'sweep of your dust cloth. Renews pi- 
anos, furniture,woodwork, automobiles. Makes 
everything look like new. Makes dusting a 
pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you how to 
obtain, FREE, a * 


$2.00 WW Nk MOP 


Has removable swab for washing, all yarn 
center, adjustable handle and many exclusive 
features. You'll be delighted. Every house- 
wife needs one. Will not cost you one penny. 
Write now for your- FREE sample and 
particulars, 


Sold by 
Hardware, furni- 
ture,drug, paint, 
grocery and 
general stores 
LIQUID VENEER KW ‘ \ 


-COMPANY , 
436 Ellicott Street 
Christmas Caras 
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Let me mail you 15 beautiful Christmas 
Cards. All different; exclusive designs; 
brilliant colors. Genuine steel engraved, 
not just printed. Friendly, cheery, mes- 
sages. Envelopes to match cards, $2.00 
value. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Money back if not pleased. Order today. 


Herman Goldberger, 108-C High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


In using advertisements see page 4 173 














Comparable in many respects is the procedure of 
business management and home management. Both are 
specialized arts. In both, equipment exerts a decided 
influence on the working force. For this reason hus- 
band or father, as well as the housewife, recognize the 
benefits of a Roper gas range in the kitchen; Content- 
ment, cheerfulness, as well as prompt, well-cooked meals 
are a direct result of Roper Complete Oven Control 
gained through the co-operative operation of Roper 
ventilated oven and Roper temperature control. 


See the Roper—priced from $35 to $300, where the 
best gas appliances are shown. The Roper Recifile of 
tested recipes sent on receipt of 35 cents. 

GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATIO N, Rockford, Illinois’ 


facijic Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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Every Roper Range is : 
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be fore it ts certified by 

the Roper quality mark 

—the Roper purple line. 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE === AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY 
Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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| The Candle In The Forest 


And the Boy-Next-Door felt very shy and 
happy, and he said, “Yes.” 

And the Small Girl’s mother said, “It was a 
beautiful thing to do,”’ and she bent and kissed 
him, 

Again that bursting feeling came into the 
boy’s heart, and he lifted his face to hers and 
said, “May I come sometimes and be your 
boy?” 

And she said, “Yes.” 

And when at last he went away, she stood 
in the door and watched him, such a little lad, 
who knew so little of loving. And because she 
knew so much of love, her eyes filled to over- 
flowing. 

But presently she wiped the tears away and 
went back to the table. And she smiled at the 
Small Girl and at the Small Girl’s father. 

“And the potatoes were ivory,” she said. 
“Oh, who would ask for turkey, when they 
can have a pie like this?” 





As Some of Our Stage 
Folk Cook 
(Continued from page 76) 


cut in smal] strips, two cupfuls of canned or 
fresh-cooked peas, and the canned mushrooms 
coarsely chopped. Stir until thoroughly 
blended, then add gradually one egg slightly 
beaten. Arrange the chicken and gravy in the 
center of a large dish. Pour over it the savory 
vegetable mixture and garnish with hot, canned 
asparagus tips and a few fresh mushrooms 
which have been prepared in the following 
manner: Wash and skin the mushrooms, then 
remove the stems, which can be used in soup 
making. Lightly dust the mushroom caps with 
seasoned flour, and sauté in butter until tender. 


Peggy O’Neil’s Oeufs.en Surprise 

Hard-cook three eggs, and when thoroughly 
cold, remove the shells. Coat the entire sur- 
face of the eggs with seasoned flour and then 
wrap each egg in uncooked sausage meat so 
that the eggs are thoroughly hidden—One- 
half pound of sausage meat should be sufficient. 
Salt and pepper may be added to the sausage 
meat if necessary. Again roll the sausage egg - 
in seasoned flour, Cut out six rounds of bread 
one-half inch thick, and sauté them until 
golden brown on both sides. Keep hot. Mean- 
while fry the sausage eggs in deep fat at 390° F. 
for three minutes, or until the sausage meat 
is thoroughly cooked. Drain on absorbent 
paper and cut the eggs in halves. Stand one 
egg-half on each round of fried bread and serve 
as an entrée garnished with parsley. 


CUE 


Grace George’s American Torte 

Beat six egg-yolks well, and add one cupful 
of sugar slowly, and beat until light. Put two 
cupfuls of blanched almonds through the food- 
chopper, using a medium fine blade. Mix the 
almonds, one tablespoonful of bread crumbs, 
and one teaspoonful of baking powder. Add 
this to the first mixture, then fold in six egg- 
whites beaten stiff. Pour into a greased, 
floured tube pan and bake in a 320° F. oven 
for 50 minutes, 





JUST the thing when 
| you want something 
| different for the light 
luncheon. It’s not so “‘light’’ 
either; there’s a world of 
nourishment in it. But that’s 
true of all dishes prepared 
with Kraft Cheese. For Kraft 
Cheese always is nutritious, 
wholesome and delicious. We 
never have put the Kraft 
name on any other kind— 
and never will. 





KRAFT (HEESE - 


If you like good cheese— 
and most people do—it’s only 
fair that you have some way 
to identify it. 
Kraft Cheese does that for 
you. 
make sure that the Kraft 
name is on the cheese you buy 
you can forget about quality 
—it will always be there. So 
long as you are paying the 
price of good cheese, you 
may as well have Kraft. 


Decidedly Better 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO~—POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


Our name on . 


And if you will just. 


KRAFT CHEESE 
SOUFFLE 


YZ cupful. Kraft Cheese, rubbed 
through grater. 
Y% cupful flour, 3 eggs. 
%. ‘* butter, salt, paprika. 
1 cup milk, onion juice. 
Prepare a white sauce with 
flour, butter and miJk. Add 
Kraft cheese and cook, while 
stirring, until thick. Add yolks 
of 3 eggs, % teaspoonful of 
salt, paprika to taste, and 1 
teaspoonful onion juice. Mix 
carefully and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of 3 eggs. Turn 
into a greased baking dish and 
set into a pan of water in a hot 
oven. Bake until firm. 


Send for free recipe book G12 
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Sarah has a “tepitashun” for fried chicken. As nearly 
as Mrs. Clark can spell the rich, golden brown 
words of that jewel among cooks, Sarah Said: 
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“Firs ah cuts de cheekin in pieces. Den ah puts Snowdrif 
in de pan an when it’s hot ah puts in de pieces a cheekin 

icl has prevously dipped in melk en rolled in flour.” 
(Sarah didn’t say just how much Snowdrift she put in 
let pan — but, melted, it looked nearly an inch deep. ) 
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“Ah lets it get a nice golden brown on one side, den ah 


turns it on de other side an lets dat brown. Den ah salts it.” 


(Many good cooks disagree with Sarah as to when to salt.) 


“When ah cooks a cheekin on a gas stove ah puts 


de plate whut ah uses for heatin de flatirons on under de 


fryin pan, turns down de heat an lets it fry slowly till it's — 


- done fru. An if nesary, ah puts in mo Snowdrif.” 


esnowdrift 


For Making Cake, Biscuit and Pastry 


The Wesson Oil people make 
Snowdrift out of oil as good 
as fine salad oil. The oil is 
hardened and whipped—some- 
what as you beat the white of 
an egg—into a creamy white 
fat. (Its fluffy whiteness is how 
Snowdrift got its name.) 

Made entirely of this choice 
oil, Snowdrift is an absolutely 
pure, rich fat—most delicate in 
flavor and very good to eat. 
Taste it and see. 

Snowdrift is then packed in 
airtight cans so that when you 
get it in your kitchen it is as 
sweet and fresh as the day it 
was made. (This is important, 
because freshness makes quite 
as much difference in the good- 
ness of a fat as it does in eggs 
or cream.) 

We, who make it, think that 
there couldn’ t de anything nicer 
thanSnowdrift for making cake, 
biscuit, pie crust or for frying. 

Ins frying, for instance—to 

know how good fried food can 


And For Frying 


taste, you've got to fry ina fat 
that is good itself., It is really 
a mistake to suppose that ‘any 
fat will do.’’- Of course you 
can fry, after a fashion, with 
any fat—but if you want things 
to taste good you ve got to put 
just exactly as good a fat into 
your frying pan as you would 
put into cake or biscuit or any- 
thing else you were going toecat. 

Most good cooks who have 
discovered Snowdrift, fry with 
it because Snowdrift makes 
things so good to eat. 

That’s quite reason enough. 

It is also true that because 
it is pure vegetable oil there 
are scientific reasons for 
Snowdrift’s superiority as a 
frying fat. 

At the right temperature 
for frying, many fats “‘break 
down,’’ smoke—that is, burn 
—and aren’t as good to eat nor 
as good for us as they might be. 


The wholesomeness of Snow- 
drift as a frying fat is due to 
the fact that it can be heated 
hot enough to fry perfectly 
long before it burns, so that 
with ordinary care you can fry 
food in Snowdrift that is as 
wholesome as the same food 
cooked any other way, and 
still has that rich, delectable 
icied etaste: 

Snowdrift is also economical 
—especially in deep frying. 
Strain it to remove any crumbs 
of food and you can use it over 
and over again. It will not 
absorb the odor or flavor of 
any food you cook in it—not 
even fish or onions. And Snow- 
drift is not altered much by 
heating to frying temperature. 
Some cooking fat has to be 
thrown out after you use it a 
few times, but Snowdrift is 
altered so little by heating that 
you can use it up and not waste 
it. Iris almost as-good the last 
time you use it-as ‘the first. 
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Delightful XmasGifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold— FREE 
EBERHARD FABER STATIONERY SETS 


:dividual name 








No, 45 
**Okay’’--- All 
Leatherin Red 
or Green, moir 
(mi) lining, 7 arti- 

¥| Cles with ruler 
and drinking 
cup. . $1.75 





No. 90--‘‘Home’’ Large Keratol C 16 stati 
cluding eraser, pencil sharpener, 12in.ruler,rubber bands,etc. $2.00 






A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Case Sets No.1-2-3 





ors) and various shades Coin Pocket. 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 
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No. 2--Five various colored Pencils and Penholder in Purple or Green 


LEATHER Coin Pocket Case with Name in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


cy shades embossed 
karat Gold 50 cents 











Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Add 10 cents extra for Registered or insured Parcel. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. 3375 new Yori: NY. 
Dress Making Made Easy 


You can turn even hem on any skirt in 
! minutes with 


2, COLLINS TURN-THE- HEM 
? SKIRT GAUGE 


Saves labor, time and makes accn- 
rate length all around a certainty. 
Unusual and useful Christmas gift. 
Price $2.50 postpaid. Money back 
ed days if not ee eran 
return postage. o risk. end 
TODAY. : 
W. H. COLLINS 

Dept. C, 18 Jay Street, New York 
Agents and dealers write for propo- 
sition. 























Wow = 7 Beautiful script e 
kid-finish cards. Highest quality 
engraving. Write your own messa: 
lines includi mame. Cards steel 
bossed w day scene in blue, r 
Kreen. Prices include envelopes. mpt 
delivery of order placed early. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today. Courier-Journal 
Job Printing Co., Dept. 1-B, Louisville, K a 
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The Fire Bird 
(Continued from page 27) 


cage that Father secured for me. The young 
ones, when they began feeding themselves and 
were able to fly well, were released. The cap- 
tive pair I carried to the city with me. 

For this I make no excuses. I merely explain 
the viewpoint that prevailed in those days. 
Any one was free to capture and cage any bird 
desired, and many were sold in cities. If you 
have been reading these tales as they have ap- 
peared from month to month, you will realize 
that to us in that day the forests seemed in- 
exhaustible; the fish, birds, and flowers seemed 
inexhaustible, too. There appeared to be no 
end to the lavishness of Nature, while there 
were no laws on the subject. We had made 
laws of our own, and in our family we sincerely 
thought that we were protecting the birds and 
the flowers to a reasonable degree. I could not 
today keep a wild thing in captivity. I could 
not do it for very long at that time. But I did 
have caged wild birds when I was taken from 
the country and conducted to the city for my 
formal education in books. 

There was one time shortly after my arrival 
in Wabash when I had in my care nine birds, 
all of which were wild, either having been 
captured at maturity, or taken from nests and 
reared, or rescued from swamps where nests 
had been destroyed. Some of them had been 
the subject of accident, and I was nursing 
them back to health and strength. One brown 
thrush with a broken wing had been the victim 
of an owl. I used to get out of bed an hour 
earlier in the morning than would otherwise 
have been necessary, in order to put fresh sand 
in cages, to scrape perches, to scour baths, to 
boil potatoes and eggs to mix with the rolled 
hemp seed that I fed these bird friends of mine. 
No one ever told me that it was wicked to 
make captives of wild birds, and I had not 
thought that far for myself at that time. I did 
it because I loved them so dearly. Certainly I 
learned all there was to know concerning birds 
and how they could best be handled and reared. 

When the day came that I did realize that it 
was unkind to confine in cages these free citi- 
zens of the air and the tree tops, although it 
almost broke my heart to do it, I gradually 
trained every bird I had in my possession to be 
self-sustaining, then opened wide the doors and 
gave. to all of them their freedom. 

Years later I began putting what I had 
learned of the birds and the flowers, the moths 
and all outdoors, into books. In that work it 
certainly must be granted that these years of 
childhood experience with my subjects gave 
me deep insight, more sympathy, and intimate 
knowledge than writers lacking such experi- 
ence could possibly possess. The fact remains 
that I went through the years of my school life 
lugging all these birds with me wherever I 
went, caring for them with the most sympa- 
thetic and loving kindness. 





I REMEMBER one day when a bird was acci- 

dentally freed as I opened a screen door, and 
after trying his wings in one flight, he returned 
‘to perch on my head, and I quietly carried him 
back to the house. There were some of these 
birds that followed me around like a dog and 
would not have accepted their freedom had it 
been offered them. When the day came, there 
were many of them that had freedom literally 
thrust upon them. I had to train them by 
degrees to go wild and forage for themselves, I 
truly believe that they preferred their cages 
and the food I prepared for them to going about 
hunting for themselves. 

But that is neither here nor there. A bird is 
a wild thing and should have its freedom. I 
can not regret those magic days of youth, when 
I was as happy as any of the birds beside my 
brooks and through the fields and woods; when 
I was learning at first hand all these things that 
I am telling you and millions of other people 
today; and it is because the things I am telling 
you are true things, because they are real ex- 
| periences that really happened, because I tell 
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Why Limit Your 
Selection of 
Home Furnishings? 


No matter how good it may be, your 
“second” or“‘third” choice isn’t good 
enough. Because he realized this, 
Mr. Jay C. Hills originated, over a 
quarter century ago, the plan which 
permits buying from your neighbor- 
hood furniture dealer, even though 
he may not have just what you want. 


Merely ask your dealer for a Card of 
Introduction to one of the ten dis- 
plays of fine furniture and floor 
coverings maintained by PECK & 
HILLS. Ifyou prefer, ask to see the 
PECK & HILLS 448 page Catalog, 
with its large variety of latest styles. 


This plan enables your dealer to add 
to his volume without adding to his 
operating expense. The manufacturer 
is helped too. These economies mean 
savings for you. > 


Write for Free Booklet 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings,’’ thirty-two pages of helpful 
facts about woods, finishes and up- 
holstery. Address nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 


See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 








Fine Glassware that 
_RESISTS BREAKAGE 


ang 





The Bulge Protects 
Ne es Edge J 
The Nonik Glassware Corp.— New York City 


HOSPITAL TRAINING 


Classes will soon be forming for the new term. You 
will find the advertisements of many good schools on 
pages 6-7 of this issue. If you do not find what you 
want, we shall be glad to help you if you will write us 
full information in regard to your requirements and 
qualifications. 


ANT WORK.é..? 


Earn substantial-amount weekly retouching photos. 
Men or women. No cane or canvassing. We teach you 
supply you with work and furnish Working outfit free. Lim- 

ited offer. Write. to-day. ARTCRAET STUDIOS, 
Dept. C-2, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO j 














NOW IS THE TIME— a pee 


eres 
to select a school for the spring | - 
term. If you do not find aschool ° 


such as you are seeking on pages), 
6—7 of this issue, write us and, . 
we shall be glad to help you. 
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Peers. Briggs 
Makes Her Money 
Go Farther 


i Like many another thrifty 
housewife, she is always find- 

ing ways to make her dollars 
buy just a little bit more. 


One of her best economies is to make 
her own polish mops out of ordinary 
twine mops and 


{ %3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


{ First, Mrs. Briggs cuts off the strands 
4] of her mop about 8 inches from the 

handle. Then she sprinkles the re- 
mainder with enough 3-in-One to 
moisten them. Inashort time theoil 
has penetrated thoroughly and her 
Polish Mop is ready to use! 


How easily it reaches under beds, be- 
hind radiators, into dark corners—al- 
"ways after dust and always getting it. 


Fine Dustless Dust Cloths are also 
easily and quickly made by sprink- 
ling any soft cloth with 3-in-One. 
FREE—*2™!e and Dictionary 

E of Uses, showing 79uses 
for 3-in-One in the home, Write for 


4| them. 
| THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
ae Rahway, N.J. and Montreal 
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Baby’s 
Christmas Present 


Nothing finer than De Lis 
Hand-made Baby Wear can be 
bought for the money. Made by 
real French needleworkers. 
Write for Illustrated Xmas Fol- 
der with gift suggestions for 
babies and young children. 
Holiday assortments; best mate- 
rials; satisfaction guaranteed 
Also Ask For free fall and win- 
ter catalogue with- paper doll 
cut-outs of “Bob and_ Betty’’ 
for the children. Illustrates 
everything for baby and up to 10 
years. Novelties and nursery 
furniture, 
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Saves Beal Furniture, Pianos, Fuel, 
a’ 


intings, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang on the back 
of any radiator out of sight. Others 


ir Registers and Pipe- 
a ee Tens of thousands now in 


satisfactory use. Write for Free Booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 W. Monroe St. Dept. R-12, Chicago, Ill. 








DE LIS, Dept. A-12, New Orleans, A 











them as they happened, that you recognize 
truth to nature in them and accept them as 
genuine personal experiences. 

I have had many unique experiences with 
different birds. I have been unbelievably in- 
timate with the black vultures of the Limber- 
lost, with the kingfishers of Paradise Alley, 
with birds innumerable of different families 
and kinds and conditions, but the one bird 
dominant in my life above all others has been 
the cardinal grosbeak. There was this early 
experience and the years of my young life when 
each day he was in my home and in my care. 
After I had married and gone to a home of my 
own in the Limberlost country, the cardinal 
grosbeak was the dominant song-bird of the 
locality. He loved the Limberlost. It was his 
true and chosen homing ground. All over the 
black miles with the rich feeding of the swamp, 
beside the big ditch that drained it, through 
the winding miles of the Wabash river bottom, 
through the Canoper and Rainbow Bottom— 
everywhere I went, I found the redbird hom- 
ing. Through the summer in all this plethora 
of insect and worm, berry and grain, he could 
take care of himself, but there were times in 
the winter, when snow fell deep and lay for 
weeks, that he needed my assistance. And 
equally I needed his. 


AFTER I had worked at the most strenuous 
literary and scientific natural history en- 
deavor possible to me from the time I arose until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, I used, for exer- 
cise as well as mercy, when the weather was bit- 
ter and snows were deep, to don my field clothes 
and walk with my secretary to the stretch lying 
between the big ditch which was the outlet 
of the Limberlost and the Wabash River. We 
carried with us cabbage leaves and apple par- 
ings, cracked nuts, bread crusts, rice, anything 
that hungry birds could eat. Leaving the road, 
we would slip among the thickets beside the 
Wabash River and spread over the icy crust of 
the snows a great dining table for the birds. 
Regularly for weeks, during the winter months, 
I fed there each afternoon at a set hour many 
birds, and always from seven to nine cardinals. 
The birds became so habituated to me and 
to my daily treat that I could lead visitors to 
the spot with every assurance that they might 
tuck down among the bushes and watch me 
scatter food to numbers of birds, and by and 
by the cardinals learned to follow me home. 
They knew where I lived. They knew where 
my big log cabin stood at the edge of the vil- 
lage, and they started a practise of coming to 
me at four o’clock in the afternoon and sing- 
ing in the tall trees that surrounded the Cabin; 
so I began putting out a big piece of bark on 
the top of the grape arbor, covered with food 
for them—cracked nuts and hemp seed. Then, 
when summer came, a pair of them tried to 
nest in the wild roses that covered the music- 
room window, and were driven away by the 
sparrows. : 
One day, driving from my work afield on the 
road from the east leading into the village 
where I lived, I saw a spot of red, and climb- 
ing from my carriage to investigate, I found 
the body of a male cardinal. He had been used 
as a target by some hunter wanting to test his 
aim. By that time my love for the bird and 
my friendship with him had come very close to 
obsession, and I was outraged that any one 
should have chosen such a harmless thing, such 
a daring thing, such a beautiful thing, such a 
source of song and cheer and uplift in the world, 
so shining a mark, when any bit of wood or 
stone would have served the purpose quite as 
well; and so with my heart hot to flaming I 
went to the Cabin and wrote ‘“The Song of the 
Cardinal.” I set him singing through a win- 
ter migration and brought him north and de- 
tailed his homing in the Limberlost, his hunt- 
ting grounds beside the river, every affair of 
his home life as I had known it from childhood, 
every flash of his color, every note of his song 
gathered from all the years in which he had 
been the creature of my heart, the inmate of 
my home. His final captivity at my hands 
came in the form of the covers of a book, and 
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My secret of a 
perfect figure 
and 
glorious health 





By Arnette Kellermann 


When I was a child I 
Was so weak, so puny and 
so deformed that’ I could 
not romp or play as other 
children did; everybody 
felt sorry for me; I was 
bow-legged to an extreme 
degree; my knees were so 
weak I could neither stand 
nor walk without iron 
braces, which I wore continual- 
ly; for nearly two years I had to 
fight against consumption. No 
one ever dreamed that some day I 
would be known as the ‘‘World’s 
most perfectly formed woman.” 
No one ever thought I .would:be- 
come the champion woman swim- 
mer of the world. No one ever 
dared to guess that I would-be 
some day starred in -great fea- 
ture films, such» as “‘A Daugh- 
ter of the Gods,’’ ‘Neptune’s 
Daughter,”’ — ete. Yet (that) is 
exactly what has happened. 


I relate these incidents of my 
early life, and my present suc- 
cess, simply to show that no 
woman need be discouraged 
with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion. The truth is, 
very many tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a better 
figure and greatly improved health 
can be acquired in only {5 min- 
utes a day, through the same 
methods used by me. 


Let me tell you how I ean 
prove to you in 10 days that 
you can learn to acquire a more 
beautiful body, how to make your 
complexion rosy from the inside 
instead of from the outside, how 
to freshen and brighten and 
clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply 
face, how to stand and walk gracefully, how to add or 
remove weight at any part of the body, hips, bust, neck, 
arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how to 
haye health, strength and energy, 

Just mail the coupon or write a letter for my illus- 
trated new book, ‘“‘The Body Beautiful.’’ -I will also 
explain about my special Demonstration Offer. Mail 
the coupon now before my present supply of free books 
is exhausted, Address, Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 
1012, 225 West 39th Street, New York City. 

St a Fame ome wre ees fe) See Ce ee Se oe coe aoe 


Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. {012,225 W.39thSt., N.Y.C. 


Dear Miss ‘Kellermann: Please» send me, entirely 
free of cost, your new book, “‘The Body Beautiful.” 
I am particularly interested in [) Reducing Weight 
OO Body Building. 


MOL Gyietevatercys ier ePelo\nieleteteteralels (eve) 5 4 State... sceccccccses 
Those outside U. S. send 10c with coupon to help pay postage. 





for a Stocking 
Full of Joy! 


Playthings that please—in big, colorful 
Christmasy stockings ready to hang up. 
Tea sets, games, magic pipes—hundreds 
of novelties that ‘‘work”. Things children 
often like better than the costlier toys. 


THE COST IS SMALL 


25 in. long, 
Delivered at 


No shopping. No bother. 
bound in red and green. 
your door costs only $1.00. Send money 
with your order today. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If the stockings do not satisfy you 


in fevery respect, your money will 


be refunded gladly. Z 


AMMIDON & CO 
P “The forty-eight year old house’’ 
31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 








Electric Embossed Personal Stationery 


Fine, heavy vellum paper—white, blue, grey, lavender, 
Blue RAISED letters. 100 embossed envelopes, with 100 
embossed and 100 plain sheets 5%x6%, postpaid, $2.00. 
For personal or business use. Wording not to exceed 
four lines, block lettering. Send currency or P. O. order. 
Type Printed Stationery—100 envelopes, 200 sheets, $1.00. 

MURRELLE PRINTING COMPANY 
(Agents Wanted). 203 Lockhart, SAYRE, PA. 
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! Teapot frChristmas 
Gift ana Guest 


For the many friends with whom you 
exchange presents—a Hall China Teapot 
offers a happy choice whose moderatecost 
is out of all proportion to the spirit of 
generous friendship which its hospitable 
and shining beauty carries with it. 

And for the season of friendship and 
cheer — for the warm and loyalentertain- 
ment of Christmas callers and visitors — 
nothing takes the place of a steaming cup 
of Hall-brewed tea. 

Most good dealers — write if your 
favorite stores do not have them. 


Hall China Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Fire- 
proof Cooking China in 
the World 


Dept. H, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


CHALLE S@ 
On O aS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 
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Fresh, rich and wonderfully 
delicious are the Pecans from 
Pecanway. Thin shells that 
can be cracked by hand and 
the meat extracted whole. 


Fresh! 


Direct to You by Mail 


Pecanway Nuts are shade 
cured for sweetness. Solid 
meat of finest texture, free from all 
bitterness. Order a gift package to- 
day for yourself or friend. Money 
Reduced Facsimile returned if not satisfied. 
3-lb. Package, $3.50 5-Ib. Package, $5.50 
West of Mississippi add 50c for Postage 


M. 0. DANTZLER, S. Pecanway Place, Orangeburg, S. C. 


3 MATE $1 









AMOUS Fisher Ever- 
wear Neckwear, beauti- 
ful fibersilk knitted ties, 


excellent- lustre, three new 
patterns and 
holly. box $1. 


colors in attractive 
Or twelve different 
patterns and colors in individual 
holly boxes $3. Check or money 
order Postage prepaid. If not 
satisfactory, return and money re- 
funded. Good Xmas _ proposition 
for agents, church fairs, carnivals. 
Bank reference: Marine Trust Co. 
9000 Ties Daily Production 


M. J. FISHER KNITTING CO., Inc. 
1027 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





money-making candy business 






shop or your own home. Cor- 
ce or residence courses. Book- 
request. Dorit K. Wei- 


(instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


director 


gert, 
< For Professional Candy Making 
SCHOOL rr Wet 49th St, New York. 
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The Fire Bird 


for this book I paid a higher price than for any 
other I ever have written. 

By the time I had finished the book and 
wanted illustrations for it, all my wild birds had 
been free for years, and so it was up to me to 
go afield to make friends with others of their 
family in their wild estate to secure for my 
illustrations the reproductions I coveted. I 
wanted the most intimate and compelling set 
of pictures of the home life of a pair of birds 
that ever has been given to the world by any 
one, to strengthen the plea I had voiced for my 
loved bird. 

I located three different nests, and for weeks 
I haunted their vicinity with a wagon load of 
paraphernalia. Every device that I ever had 
read of concerning natural history photography 
I used, and then I invented others. Near to 
nests, on limbs on which the birds were ac- 
customed to perch when going to and fro 
for food, I wired tiny bits of beefsteak that 
would make them pause in flight and detain 
them an instant. Sometimes they sang snatches 
of song, and sometimes they nibbled the 
food. Once the cardinal took a sun bath before 
my lenses with his feathers ruffled and his 
neck stretched to let the sunshine reach his 
body, and once he flattened his feathers in a 
shower of rain. Once he sang his most alluring 
song squarely into the face of my lens. Some- 
times I pictured him perching on the edge of 
his nest beside his brooding mate. Once I 
caught him wet from his bath in the river, 
while he guarded the nest in order that his 
mate might have her bath. I carried orange 
trees from my conservatory and introduced 
them into the shrubbery around his nest, cover- 
ing the tubs and buckets in which they grew, 
and so secured the pictures I wanted to illus- 
trate the time of Southern migration among 
the orange trees. Nest after nest I photo- 
graphed, bird after bird. And when the whole 
illustration was compiled, I had such intimate 
reproductions of living birds as never before 
had been made in the history of bird photog- 
raphy—courting pictures, mating pictures, 
brooding pictures, and all these others of 
which I have told you. 


T THE point of exhaustion after an unbe- 
lievable season of unabating work, I real- 
ized that I needed scenic backgrounds and floral 
bits for chapter decorations to give a proper 
setting to all this array of wonderful bird 
studies that I had made. So I went one day 
following a night of rain, in the hot sunshine 
of a steaming August morning, and worked be- 
side the river bank on an old brush heap 
covered with trailing sprays of wild morning 
glories, worked until I was steaming as if I 
were in a Turkish bath. Afterward I went 
on down the river where the mallows, the big, 
blushing, pink mallows, grew. But they were 
on one side of the river and I was on the other, 
so I shouldered my cameras and waded in, 
and for an hour or two I worked in the run- 
ning water, making studies of the mallows 
along the bank and the running river at their 
feet. Then I went home with a chill to begin a 
fight with congestion which laid me for three 
days at the very doors of death, and to one 
night of a fight in which nothing in the world 
saved me but the clean blood of my ancestors 
and the outdoor life and the hardy constitution 
which I had developed in a lifetime afield. 
After six weeks I crept up, one of those “shad- 
ows of former selves” that you read about, and 
in two weeks more, standing on an Indian 
blanket, and with careful assistance, I was 
back afield finishing the work necessary to 
complete my first book, “The Song of the 
Cardinal.” 

That was twenty-one years ago, and in the 
meantime my dear bird has sung his way clear 
around the world. Under the guise of many an 
exquisite cover my redbird has sung. First he 
was caged in red buckram, and afterward in 
red morocco, sometimes in vellum, sometimes 
in a modest little edition without illustration, 
and again in tooled leather with trappings of 





Economical-Complete 


Answers that eternal question 
‘“‘What shall I give?” A practi- 
cal, acceptable gift, a bit different. Con- 
tains 2,575 tested recipes, bound in 
white, washable oil cloth, wrapped in a 


festive red and green jacket. Just the 

thing for mother, wife, sister, sweetheart, 

friend. A gift to be treasured, at a moderate 
price. Wherever books 

PRICE 


are sold or order direct. 
Settlement Cook Book Co. 
474 Bradford Avenue i 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














OF EXQUISITE | 
DELICACY 


G,, yout ed . 
Lhe Master Touch 
with Koseapples 


Roseapples: A new, luscious sweet pepper—bright red 
—rich nut flayored—unpeeled, yet tender, crisp and juicy. 


A boon to the hostess yet economical for everyday use. 


They give a new meaning to salads. 


Better for baking than fresh peppers, because they are 
more thick meated and being cooked need only heating 
in a quick oven. { 


Over a thousand famous hotels are serving them. Re= 
quest your club steward to serve them. Call for them 
in your fancy grocery or send $1.00 to cover full prepaid 
cost of two tins, each containing six very largeRoseapples, 
and free book of unusual recipes. a ey 


If you are a lover of salads and dainty garnishes, 
send today. Address 


KEHOE PRESERVING COMPANY 
501 Rose Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 


PLE PL LIL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LO LLD LL DDDODOL 
VIRGINIA DARE 


Double Strength FLAVORING EXTRACTS combine 
“Quality and-Economy. _ .. 





Vanilla® _ Peach Anise |. Nutmeg 
Lemon =» Peppermint Almond Ginger 
Strawberry Rose Mace Banana 
Cherry Wintergreen Cinnamon Apricot | 
Orange Onion _ Clove Mintus 4. 5 
Pineapple Celery Grape Pistachio - 
Raspberry Coffee Maple Butter ; 
Allspice At Good Grocers or sent Direct. Walnut * ~~ 
* VIRGINIA DARE EXTRACT CO. INC. © >: ~ 


Bush Terminal Building 10, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 













Brighten your kitchen— ; 
Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORC 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top size. We will ship ~ 
nearest suitable stock size, curriage collect, by | 
freight or express, please eer whieh. 
Special price for tops larger than x 48 or 
<6 x 47. ; 


The Enamel Products ‘Coe 5 


Drop into place 
over old table top ote 
like this 












RAPIN WAX 


or wrapping foodstuffs and eve: 

J use. Keeps freshness in—keeps odors and taints out. PY 

Fifty snowy white sheets, finest quality paper, coated 

with clean, pure, odorless wax, in anew improved no- 

muss, no-waste roll, Ten cents at stores, or send 
repaid. For sample roll send 16 § 


aoe in stamps. MINNESOTA WAX PAPER co., 


4 St. Anthony Avenue, Saint Paul, Minn. 





585 Eddy Rd., Cleveland,O. | 






Stieff Silver 


is superior 


HERE is no gift more dur- 


able, more useful and pleas- - 


ing than Stieff Solid (Sterling) 
Silver 925/1000 fine. Its beauty 
of design, workmanship, and 
well-balanced weight give it an 
incomparable charm through- 
out a lifetime’s service. 


-- Write for our booklets, “Art 
of the Silversmith,” ‘“Progres- 


sive Gift Plan,” “Crystallizing 
Boyhood” and illustrated cata- 
log showing gift articles for 
every need. Stieff Silver is sold 
at manufacturer’s prices. 


STIEFF ROSE 
PATTERN 


6 Tea  Spoons—weighing 
4.38 ozs. per % doz. $6.00 
per % dozen. $1.00 each. 
6 Medium Knives—handles 
weighing 4.13 ozs. per % 
dozen. Stainless steel 
blades. $18.00 per 1% doz. 
$3.00 each. 

6 Medium Forks—weighing 
9.63 ozs. per % doz. 
$15.00 per % dozen. $2.50 
each. 

6 Orange or Fruit Spoons— 
weighing 5.50 ozs. per % 
dozen. $9.00 per %4 dozen. 
$1.50 each. 

Lemon Fork—weighing 1.35 
ozs, each, $1.25 each. 
Relish Fork—weighing 1.09 
ozs. each, $2.25 each. 


Sauce Ladle—weighing 1.00. 


oz. each, $1:75 each. 

Olive Spoon—weighing .70 

oz. each, $1.50 each, 

Hand Wrought, Repousse 
\ Tea Sets, ranging from 
; $350.00 up. Rose Pattern. 


THE STIEFF CO., 
Silversmiths, 
Dept. M. 


Salesrooms 
17 N. Liberty Street 


“ Factory 
Cedar Ave. at Druid Hill 
Park 


(34 actual size) 
Stieff Rose Soup Spoon: 
weight per doz. 9.90 
oz. price per half dozen— 
$15.00. Price each,$2.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











The kind most desired to go with 
Colonial or antique furnishings. 
They are soft, thick, lie flat, and 
are braided from new, clean, 


NAVA Cen ont 


knitted cloth in simple patterns. 
Fine for breakfast room, 
bedroom and bath. 


porch, 
Washable, fast 
colors; blue-grey, old rose-white, 
tan-blue. Oval, sizes: 18x30- 
$2.25; 22x38-$3.25; 25x46-$5; 
27x54-$6; 36x64-$9. Sent’prepaid 
on receipt of check or money order. 
ADRIAN RUGCRAFTERS, Inc. 
Dept. 3124 Adrian, Mich. 











(PATENTED) 


vastonishing thoroughness. 
Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 


457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


* Handy Cleaner Brush | 


The brush that REALLY CLEANS 


. A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
» wood, metal and household utensils with 





WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 


gold and water color illustrations of the most 
exquisite work that I could do with my brush. 
Once he appeared in a gorgeous ten-dollar 
edition. When he had so bravely sung his way 
around the world in English, he began a strange 
pilgrimage, and in nine different tongues he 
sang to people of distant lands and foreign 
faces, and not content with that, his crowning 
achievement was when he sang for the blind of 
the National Lending Society of London, and 
in braille point for two similar organizations of 
our own country. For the matter of that, he 
is still singing through all these twenty-one 
years. There never fails on each semi-annual 
report from my publishing house to appear the 
record of an amazing number of sales of the 
history of the redbird and the music that he 
made in my heart, and that, by the grace of 
God, I have been able to pass on to give joy to 
other people. So that if in childhood I sinned 
in taking a pair of redbirds from freedom and 
keeping them the creatures of my loving min- 
istrations, certainly I have atoned by giving 
their song to millions and awakening in the 
hearts of many people a love of all feathered 
creatures. Had it not been for those years of 
early intimacy with him, it would have been 
impossible for me to write of the cardinal as I 
am qualified to write of no other bird from 
persofial experience. 

That my work has succeeded to the degree 
which it has is due wholly to the fact that it is 
personal experience that I am detailing in a 
plain and simple manner, carefully considered 
and always substantiated by scientific inves- 
tigation and historical background. I have not 
put hearsay into any of my books, or any one 
else’s experience. What I have given has been 
what I have learned for myself, what I have 
found out through personal experience which 
many times has carried me to the limits of 
dangerous adventure, but there has been no 
price too high to pay, no physical exertion too 
great to attempt, if by and through it I could 
give to the world a higher appreciation of God 
and His creatures and His creations, a cleaner 
conception of living and a happier way to find 
entertainment in the fields and the woods than 
in the less healthful and uplifting entertain- 
ments provided by the cities. 


HEN I moved my working location to the 

Cabin, North, the redbird was there waiting 
for me. All summer he homed among the alders 
and the grape-vines and the big trees over- 
hanging the spring. In the following summers 
he built in the hazel bushes, he nested in the 
spice thicket; once he homed among the wild 
crab-apples, and once he accomplished the 
almost impossible feat of building his nest in 
the elder tangle; many times he nested among 
the wild grape-vines. There never was a sum- 
mer that he did not nest somewhere near the 
spring, and there never was a season when he 
did not build two or even three nests. There 
never was a winter when the redbird did not 
come to the cement porch, that I had built on 
the east side of the conservatory, for suet and 
seed and nuts, along with a host of other win- 
ter birds ranging from flickers to winter wrens, 
and he came not singly, but in numbers, and 
brought his wife and frequently his entire 
family. 

Lying on a cot in the back-yard one summer 
day, I had been watching him through the tall 
sycamores, the buckeyes, and the sassafras, 
the oaks and walnuts, tall and slender as trees 
grow on a lake-shore, when I reached the place 
in Frazer’s ‘Folk Lore of the Bible” where the 
French explorer, Du Pratz, detailed the his- 
tory of the redbird as it is embodied in the 
legends of the Natchez Indians of Mississippi, 
the story of how the Indians weathered the 
flood, how the great Sachem had climbed the 
tallest tree on the tallest mountain in all the 
world with his mate, and commanded a pair 
each of all the birds and all the animals to take 
refuge in the other tall trees; how they had re- 
mained there for three days with the water 
reaching their chins. When finally the flood 
subsided, the great Sachem and his mate and 
all the birds and animals came down to an 











RING on the Christmas dinner! 
Time for the Roasr Srurrep 
Turxey; or does your family cus- 
tom mean that Roast Stuffed 
Duckling, Goose or Chicken is the 
big item of good cheer? The right 
flavor to the stuffing always means 
the savory perfection of a well- 
cooked meal and compliments for 
the cook. e 
You can’t buy better Seasoning 
than Betx’s. For more than fifty 
years the finest cooks have used this 
racy blend of herbs and spices to 
add richness and piquancy to good 


food. It’s the real New England 
seasoning; the same kind three 


generations of housekeepers have 
found successful. Try it in your 
own favorite recipe for stuffing. 

You will like this stuffing with 
baked fish, roast pork, leg of lamb 
too. Easy to make and economical. 
Just ask your grocer for Berrr’s 
Srasontnc, 10c a package. (If 
your dealer does not carry it, mail 
us this coupon with ten cents and 
a package will be sent you.) 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Free cook book, ‘Recipes by Famous 
Chefs and Cooking School Teachers,” sent 


on request, 


Seasontn 
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Z = {tS Dignified, exclusive profession. Little 
to $10,000 incomes for experts. Easy to master 
under our correspondence methods. Assistance extended to students 
and graduates, Write today for full details. 


American Landscape School, 93HA; Newark, New York 
GRADUATED DISH DRIERS: SENSIBLE ROOM 


for all Dishes, safely upright, in deep, Graduated bins. Our edge- 
lap principle permits 6 to 12 plates in 3 inch bin, with 
. least touch. Ample room for large 

A and delicate pieces. Perfect drying 

Vf in a Graduated Dish Drier saves time, 


Poe. 


competition. $5,000 
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or towels, dishes. Ask our million 

2} friends. See stores or write for fold- 

ers, You deserve quality at a moderate 

price; a life-long friend. 3 sizes 12, 15, 
18 inch; fit sinks. 


Graduated Dish Drier Company, 


Lafayette, Indiana 


In using advertisements see page 4 181 





LINCOLN LOGS — 


Make the children happy on Christmas Day. 

Girls build houses and cradles for dolls. 

Boys build bridges for trains, forts for sol- 
diers, farm houses, fences, etc. 


The Child Builds the House— 
The House Builds the Child 


Single Set of 50 logs, roof and design book; delivered $ 1 
Double Setof 107logs, roof,chimney and design book; $2 
delivered 5 : ; . . . . . . 
Triple Set of 165 logs, 2 roofs, chimney and design $3 
book; delivered . 5 z 5 . ° e 
See your dealer or mail coupon. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 
Room 113 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid: “ 
Triple Sets Double Sets Single Sets 
at 83.00 at $2.00 at 31.00 


Enclosed is 8...... for Logs ordered above. It is under- 
stood that you will refund my money if for any reason I 
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‘Means’ BASKETWEAVE 
BABY BLANKETS 


| Hae Woven on 






Colonial Looms 








Soft, warm, lightin weight, 
with the texture and individ- 
uality only a masterpiece of 
the hand loom can have. 
Made from liye, long-fibred 
virgin wool. Beautiful. Will 
not shrink or lose shape in 
washing. } 

Mothers instantly appre- 
ciate these woolly coverings 
which give adequate warmth 
without being burdensome in 
weight. Ideal for baby gift. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Colors: White blankets ban- 
ded with blue, pink, or buff. 
Solid Blue, Pink, or Buff 
Blankets banded with white. 
Bassinet size 30 x 40 in. 

$S postpaid 
Crib size 36 x 50 in. 
$7 postpaid 


| ORDER BY MAIL or send for folder and sample of material. 
| MEANS WEAVE SHOP, 11 Howe St., Lowell, Mass. 
| : 
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Keep Your Shoes 


me Stee cyny 


Hang them on a NEATWAY Closet 
Shoe-Rack, which fastens on inside of 
closet door. When the door is opened, 
your shoes are out in plain sight. Keeps 
shoes off the floor—safe from being 
stepped on. Does away with picking 
up shoes when sweeping. Takes up no 
extra room. 
Order Now 

for Christmas Gifts 
Sold by dealers or mailed postpaid: 
BLACK ENAMEL, NICKEL» or 
BRONZE—set of three, $4.50—pair, 
ate anes pee eon PAINTED 
i AL ESIGNS O BLACK 
ENAMEL—set of three, $6.00—pai 
$4.00—one, $2.00. Widths 
inches. West of foc'xsies 
10c per rack extra. 


NEATWAY Co. 
117-G West Larned St., Detroit. Mich. 





and Can. 





Special Combination Offer 





PIECES ax-treated BROWN DAISY GEN- 
FOR TY DUSTER (durable, soft yarn 
 ewat frame: polished handle) ; 
7 s LL BRUSH for walls and 


d 4 ft. 


adjust- 
JWN 


FLOOR 
rring). 


polished 
DAISY 


event r 








SI Guaranteed 
e, $4. ALL FOR ONLY 





yo ie rae Brown Daisy Mop Co. 
cet ¢ sy }56-A Sanford Street, 
\ USH J MATTAPAN, 
i a Si een Mass. 
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The Fire Bird 


uninviting world, badly water-soaked, and hav- 
ing impossible living conditions, fire being the 
first thing that was urgently needed. The 
great Sachem sent a beaver to the underworld 
to bring fire, but the beaver could not carry it 
for burning his mouth. ‘Then he sent a moun- 
tain lion searching the high places of the world 
for fire that must have escaped the flood, and 
the mountain lion could not find a spot where 
the fires had not been quenched. Then the 
great Sachem sent a little gray bird across the 
void to the camp-fires of the Great Spirits to 
bring to him one coal of the living fires from the 
altars that are flaming forever, At the end of 
the third day the bird returned, all his plumage 
a flaming red from the heat he had endured, 
his beak burned to ragged edges, his face and 
eyes coal-black from the tortures he had 
suffered, but he carried the live coal that re- 
stored fire to the earth. So to the Indians he 
became the Fire Bird, a thing to be venerated 
through all the ages to come. And there sat 
the redbird, the Fire Bird, only a few yards 
from me, swinging from the grape-vine and 
alternately telling me that I was ‘Pretty, 
pretty, pretty!” and ‘‘So dear! So dear!” 

So I went to work to try to write a poem 
about the Fire Bird, because to me poetry in 
literature is like putting on a wedding garment 
to go to a happy marriage of love and a great 
sacramental feast of rejoicing. Poetry is the 
wedding garment of literature, the most beau- 
tiful dress it can wear for the happiest of 
sacred occasions. With a pad and a pencil I 
began tentatively struggling with a poem 
based on this Du Pratz Indian legend of the 
Fire Bird and got nowhere with it. The theme 
was too big for me. Thoughts crowded tumul- 
tuously, and measure and rhythm would not 
conform. For many months I carried the idea 
with me, and then there came a night in Los 
Angeles at the home of the Big Chief of the 
Indian Welfare League, when Edward Sherriff 
Curtis, a man who knows more about Indians 
than all the rest of the Indian investigators in 
the country put together, delivered a lecture 
accompanied by stereopticon views of his own 
making concerning the Chilliwac Indians of 
Alaska. 


BECAUSE of the years that Mr. Curtis has 

spent in first-hand historical study of every 
tribe of Indians in the United States and Can- 
ada, and his monumental work which consists 
of sixty huge volumes, twenty by twenty-four, 
copiously illustrated in sepia tones with the 
most magnificent series of studies of men, 
women, children, camps, council lodges, im- 
plements, and all the paraphernalia of wild 
life, the most monumental work that ever has 
been attempted concerning any primitive race, 
it was in the power of the man to talk convinc- 
ingly, inspiringly, and informatively on his 
subject, and what he said, in common with the 
exquisitely colored pictures of the Indians 
in ceremonial dress, on the seashore, in their 
boats, in their highly decorated costumes, in- 
flamed my mind, and I must have responded 
with all my heart and soul to what Mr. Curtis 
was telling us. 

After he finished a woman arose, a tall 
woman, exquisitely proportioned, having dark 
hair and eyes, strikingly garbed in the most 
exquisite manner in the richest of material in 
the simplest of drapings over her noble figure, 
with a magnificent head of hair parted in the 
middle and softly coiled at the base of her neck; 
a woman of striking beauty and having such 
dramatic endowment as might be expected from 
the daughter of Emmanuel Reicher, in his day 
the greatest actor of Germany. She recited a 
stirring Scotch ballad that stood our hair on 
end and gripped our hearts with the thrilling 
tragedy of the poem and the consummate art 
of her delivery. 

Then she came and sat down beside me, and 
she said to me that she wished some one would 
write a great Indian tragedy. That thought 
stuck in my mind. I went home and went to 
bed; but I could not sleep. The Fire Bird poem 
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MEXICAN DINNER PACKAGE 


From San Antonio the home of properly prepared, 
genuine Mexican foods, this ideal Christmas remem- 
brance will surprise and please anyone to whom 
it is sent. 


‘Dinner Package contains one can each of Chili con 
Carne, husk-wrapped Tamales, Mexican Style Beans, 
2 cans Deviled Chili Meat and one bottle Eagle Chili 
Powder, the condiment unsurpassed. 


The box containing the Dinner Package is a work 
of art, depicting in beautiful colors a rural scene of 
Old Mexico, It is worthy of retaining as a souvenir. 


A menu is enclosed giving minute directions for 
serving contents which are ready prepared—just heat 
and serve. Also the most unusual and interesting 
cookbook ever published—Mexican Cookery for 
American Homes. Contains 32 pages of delightfully 
different recipes, the whole illustrated with quaint 
sketches of many phases of Mexican life. 


To any address with your card enclosed for $1. 


GEBHARDT 


San Antonio, Texas 


114 S. Frio St. 





SHARP KNIVES FOR LIFE $1 


Simply draw knife through 
discs and it is sharp. 
Successfully sharpens 
stainless steel. Discs 
are covered, protect- 
ing hands of user. 
White enamel fin- 
ish to match your 






kitchen. There are- 
no substitutes for 
KEENO. 


For Xmas 


AK EEN C ) and White 


It costs no more. Your 
money back if not satis- 
fied. ; 
It’s absolutely guar- 
anteed for life. 


KEENO CORPORATION 


82 Wall Street 
New York 
_City 


It’s: Black 










If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send $1.00 for a : 
KEENO postpaid. — 





Extra Money! 


WOMEN _OF CULTURE can make 
that extra money that seems 
always to be needed and, cer- 
tainly, always seems to be wel- 
come, by acting as local represen- 
latives in their communities for 
Harper’s Bazar, the smart fashion 
magazine. 


The one requirement is that you 
have a telephone of your own,” 7 : 
For full particulars write to»Miss 
Dunbar, c/o Harper’s Bazar, 119 
West 40th Street, New York. 
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-~Let ATECO Wecorate 


Your Christmas Sweets 


"THE ATECO Pastry Decorator trims your 

little cakes, your pies, pastries and puddings 
with dainty designs of frosting, whipped cream, 
hard sauce, meringue, etc. The Set, containing a 
holder and 12 interchangeable icing tubes, is so 
simple to use that you can easily put on the fancy 
touches that make meals interesting. And here’s 
a suggestion: 


‘an ATECO is a Christmas gift 
every housewife will enjoy owning. 


Complete Set, with 

Illustrated Instruction $3.50 a 
Book of Recipes 

Do not accept “bargain” substitutes 


CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATOR 


If your dealer does 
not sell genuine 
ATECO ICING SETS, 
we will send one pre- 
paid upon receipt of 
price. 

August Thomsen & Co., 
488 Woodward Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 












hristmas Gift 


An easy twist—kernel comes out 
whole. Cracks nuts without crush- 
ing the kernel—unbroken meats 
forcakes, candy or eating—no fly- 
ing shells or pinched fingers—no 
pulverized, useless kernels. 


IDEAL Cra 


Cracker 


Lasts alifetime. Order now 
for the holidays. Buy from your 
hardware, grocery or fruitstore ; 
or, mailstampsormoney order 
Money back if not 
































to us. 

pleased. 

No. 2 Plain nickel, ea. . . 75 

No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U. S. 


Gook Electric Company 
2702 Southport Ave., Chicago, Il. 









THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT . 
THIS SCHOOL SET contains a red and blue pencil and 
four black lead pencils, also the wonderful Sheffield Steel 
Pencil Sharpener with pocket clip (just patented). All 
in real leather case with the Child’s Full Name engraved 
in 18kt. Gold Letters on pencils and case, postpaid....90c 

Six-Inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every Set 
Without Case—12 pencils, any one full name engraved..75¢ 

end Money Order—2c Stamps—or Check _ _ 

CHAS. E. RITTER & CO.,Dept. D. 101 W. 42d St., New York 
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you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 























that I had wrestled with subconsciously for 
months merged into the colorful Chilliwak 
Indian life I had been seeing pictured, while 
the great beauty of the woman who had re- 
cited the tragedy, so tense and sure, had its 
influence, too. Before morning “The Fire 
Bird” was completed to the last rhythm of the 
final line. When my secretary came with pad 
and pencil and gave me my cue from the 
previous day, I said: 

“Take a new book. We are going to do 
something else today.” 

So, until she was almost too exhausted to 
hold the pencil, the poem came pouring. I 
dictated as it stands today, with the change of 
but few lines and a very few words, that poem 
which my publishers so beautifully embellished 
and materialized for me, “The Fire Bird.” 
The Fire Bird was once more the redbird of 
my childhood. And I have faith to believe that 
some day this poem will take its place where 
I honestly feel that it rightfully belongs, 
among the great poems of the world. For my- 
self, that I should have had two such beautiful 
books from this one bird is to me an unbeliev- 
able thing, but I think that in this case the 
books will be sufficient justification for my 
Pe of the bird, and proof of what he has done 
or me. 


Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Bird 
of Invention,” will appear in January 


The Studio’s New Dining 
Room 
(Continued from page 44) 


The furniture, a combination of maple and 
mahogany, is light in design, and the Windsor 
chairs are as charming as they are practical. 
The entire room has been treated in a cheerful, 
light way with many colorful notes. The wall- 
paper screen, standing in front of a door open- 
ing into the pantry, repeats the colors of the 
chintz. Blue and amber candlesticks on the 
serving table, and glass bowls for flowers are 
reflected in the dull finish of the maple furni- 
ture, and the sideboard and mantel carry 
balanced groupings of pottery candlesticks 
and vividly colored porcelain parrots. 

The custom of using candles, either shaded 
or unshaded, on the table when it is arranged 
for dinner, makes it unnecessary to use’a center 
hanging light, and for ordinary use enough 
light would be given by four wall side-lights 
in dull silver, of simple design. The mirror, 
unframed, with bevelled edges, has great 
decorative charm, and, placed in this position 
over the sideboard, makes a small room look 
larger and reflects much of the color, making 
the room seem even gayer than it is. 

The French doors lead to the little hall, 
where two charming groups of furniture seem 
to make it part of the room, and create an 
enchanting vista from the dining-room. At 
the end of this hall is placed a painted iron 
table with a black marble top, with a chair 
beside it, and on the long wall space facing the 
dining-room is a two-seated bench with a color- 
ful, embroidered panel over it. At the other 
end of this hall, facing the small table and 
mirror, would be the stairs to the upper rooms. 

This dining-room is a demonstration which 
shows how pleasing furnishings of low cost 
may be combined and arranged to make an 
attractive whole. Good taste is synonymous 
with simplicity and restraint, and the woman 
who perforce must practice economy would do 
well to be governed by this axiom. Overbur- 
dening the sideboard and serving table with 
silver and cut glass is never in good taste, and 
when the table is not in use it is far better to 
leave it bare, except for the decorative bowl of 
fruit or flowers, than to use a heavily embroid- 
ered, ornate centerpiece. The most restrained 
use of pictures is to be recommended, and there 
are but few dining-rooms, except those which 
are large Period rooms, which need more than 
the mirror over the sideboard and one or two 
appropriate pictures in the largest wall spaces. 



































Gn thinking about 
Christmas do not 
forget that Neiseys 
) Glassware makes 
a most ideal Gut. 
Tt will win instant 
and lasting “Fogg 

appreciation. 


At the better stores 
or write 


A HEISEY 8 CO 


Dept. G3 Newark, Ohio. 




















200 Sheets —100 Envelopes 
& eo 


Postage 

Prepaid 
High grade, clear, white bond paper— 
unusually smooth writing surface. Size 
6x 7 inches with envelopes to match. 
Has that crisp, crackly ‘‘feel’’ that 
identifies it to everyone as superior 
quality stationery. Special handy box 
Keeps paper and envelopes in order 
and easily reached, preventing waste. 


Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 


on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue. up to 4 lines. Type 
is Plate Gothic, designed especially for clearness and good taste. 
Makes a personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal 
gift printed with your friend’s name. This stationery, unprinted 
would ordinarily cost you more than $1.00; our large production 
narrow margin es this special offer possible. 

Just send your name and address (write or print clearly) with $1.00 
(west of Denver and outside the U. 3. $1.10) and this generous 
box of pranionery, will come to you neatly paeked, postage prepaid. 
Money return if you @re not more than satisfied. Order today! 


National Stationery Co. 7°°° Bastin ffinc 








Fi Automatic Rapid Electric R 
RELESS COOKE 
Ooo eee Te ee eee ori alctnon Tone 


New Invention a] 
. Applied to Fireless Cooker : 


Economical in Fuel Use 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook ¢ 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and ¢™ 
direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 

Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 


In using advertisements see page 4 183 
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Theodore Haviland 


The most beautiful of our new decorations — wonderful in 
its coloring, dainty in its floral arrangement, and especially 
lovely on the graceful Pilgrim shapée.- Indian reds, ochres, ° 
French blues and pastel shades—with a charming floral basket 
in the center and a narrow bofder design in soft blues and 
yellow. 


The warm creamy whiteness and deep rich glaze of 
‘Theodore Haviland is a result of a patented kiln-firing pro- 
cess. This-method makes possible a china so hard that only 
a diamond can scratch it and gives to color-decoration an 
extraordinary brilliance. 


To be found only with this’ stamp— 
e; 
FRANCE oa . 
Lo be had from good dealers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for our booklet, and we will tell you where you 


can purchase. Not as expensive as its quality might suggest. 


’ 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
5% INCORPORATED eo 
: NEW YORK 
CANADIAN. OFFICE: THEODORE HAVILAND & CO.,, TORONTO 
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Hepplewhite mirror, English, 
about 1780 


The History of Furniture 
(Continued from page 47) 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Forms The general tendency was toward 

lighter and more delicate forms: with 
straight line dominant. Chair backs were oval, 
shield shape, and square, plain and ornamented. 
There was a great increase in types of smali 
tables and boudoir furniture. Trick devices to 
make one piece serve many purposes popular. 
The side-board developed and “secretaire” 
takes place of “bureau” desk. 


Construction Beautifully veneered surfaces 

general as carving is replaced 
by decoration of vari-colored woods. Cabinet 
work of excellent quality, finely joined and 
designed for the maximum of lightness and 
strength. 


Ornament Classic motives were the husk, 

honeysuckle, patera, medallion, 
bead or pearl, fret, urn, swag and scroll. The 
carving was shallow, and ornament generally 
inlaid or painted, bandings and lines of con- 
trasting woods’ were popular. Flowers and 
figure subjects painted in natural colors on 


satinwood background as on Sheraton satin- - 


wood- commode illustrated on page 47. 
Gilding and “papier maché’” ornament com- 
mon in Adam style. 


NOTES 


The classic revival came as a reaction against 
the previous florid style and followed the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


American furniture up to the Revolution 
was largely in the heavier “Early Georgian” 
style. When conditions became settled again, 
the Sheraton style was popular. This was fol- 
lowed by a modified Sheraton-Empire style 
shown in the work of Duncan Phyfe of New 
York. English society of this time vied with 
the French in polish and elegance. Furniture 
between 1775 and 1800 reached the utmost in 
delicacy and refinement of construction and 
design, but lost the vigor of the earlier work. 
Lighter colors, both in woods and upholstery 
covering, became popular. 


Sheraton sewing-table, American, 
about 1810 








One of the k1tc ten laboratories, Miss Farmer's School 
of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Candies from Wiss Farmers 
School of Cookery 


By ALICE BRADLEY—Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery; cooking editor, THE WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION; Author: “The Candy Cook Book,” “Cooking for Profit,” “For Luncheon and Supper Guests’ 


Raisin candies may well find a 
place among homemade and com- 
mercial sweets. Raisins are a val- 
uable source of lime, iron and 


other mineral salts; and they have | 


traces of vitamines B. and C., 
none of which are found in sugar. 

Raisins ‘add bulk and color con- 
trasts to candy and may be used 
in a great variety of ways. Add 
them to your own candy recipes. 
Let the children use them in their 
first attempts at candy making; 
they are inexpensive. 

Here are two recipes for can- 
dies which have the delightful 
unusualness that is so desirable 
in Christmas sweets. 


Raisin Bonbons 


Put in saucepan 

2 cups sugar and 

¥% cup water and bring slowly to 
boiling point, stirring until 
sugar is dissolved. Add 

Yq teaspoon cream of tartar, wash 
down sides of saucepan with 
clean pastry brush dipped in 
cold water, cover the saucepan 
and boil three minutes. Re- 
move cover and boil without 
stirring to 238 degrees F. or 
until candy forms a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. Pour 
on a marble slab ora large 
platter which has been wiped 
with a damp cloth. When cold, 
work with a broad spatula or 
beat with a wooden spoon un- 
tilcreamy, knead until smooth, 
and cover with a damp cloth 
for half an hour. Flavor 

¥ of the mixture with 

¥% teaspoon vanilla and make 
into small balls with a Sun- 


The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual, practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, aa 


1 FREE cons, children’s dishes. 


» 

Maid Raisin in the center of 
each ball. Each raisin may be 
stuffed with a 

Bit of nut meat if desired. Let 
the balls stand over night or 
until firm. Put remaining fon- 
dant in a small saucepan, add 

¥% teaspoon vanilla or other fla- 
vor, place over hot water, 
keeping water below boiling 
point, and stir constantly un- 
til mixture is melted. It may 
be necessary to add a 

Few drops of cold water to the 
mixture. Remove from the 
fire but leave over hot water. 
Drop the raisin balls one at a 
time in the melted fondant, 
press under the fondant with 
a bonbon dipper or two tined 
fork, then remove and place 
on a wax paper bottom side 
down and with bonbon dipper 
make a little mark on each 
bonbon. A bit of Raisin may 
be placed on the top of each 
bonbon as a garnish. 





Raisin Caramels 


Put 
1 cup sugar 
¥% cup corn syrup and 
1% cup cream into saucepan, stir 
until sugar is dissolved, bring 
to boiling point, and boil until 
=mixture will form a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. Stir 
gently and constantly to pre- 


vent burning, making the spoon 
reach all parts of the sauce- 
pan. As soon as candy forms 
a soft ball when tried in cold 
water add a second 


¥% cup cream. Boil again until it 
forms a soft ball in cold water, 
add a third 


‘}4; cup cream, and boil until candy 
will form a decidedly firm ball 
when tried in cold water. Add 


34 cup, chopped Sun-Maid Rai- 

' sins and pour caramels into a 

buttered pan. When cool cut 

in squares, and wrap in wax 
paper. 

Alice Bradley 


There Is a difference 
in raisins 
There is a difference in flavor, 
sweetness, size, color and cleanli- 
ness. To make certain of the 


finest results, be sure that the 
raisins you use are Sun-Maids. 


For Sun-Maids are made from 
the tenderest and sweetest grapes, 
grown where they reach perfec- 
tion—in the beautiful San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento Valleys of 
California. They come to you in 
sanitary packages,—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, with an inimitable 
delicacy of flavor. Thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilized, they do 
not require washing before use. 


You can use these perfect rai- 
sins freely, for they are inexpen- 
sive now—cheaper than they 
have been in years. Buy a pack- 
age today and try them in the 
recipes which Miss Bradley has 
given you here. 


Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the coupo 


Sun-Maw Ratstn GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 





IS is the Sun-Maid Girl ’ 
—an insignia of quality 


Sun-Maid Raisins y 
Seeded—Seedless—Clusters oe 


the world over. Look for her 
on products of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California 






Paste this chart in 
your cook book 





Just App 
SuN-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR 


Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuit 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and 
cinnamon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast 
Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


| 

| 
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Breakfast 

Cereals 
Oatmeal 

| 

| 
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Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 
Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, 


lemon, butterscotch, peach, 
cranberry, cocoanut 


Simple 
Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapi- 
oca, cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 


adding to batter) 
Candies 
Raisin and nut balls (ground 
Taisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
mels 
chocolate 


Note: Practical recipes for 

these and many other delight- 

ful foods can be had by mail- 
ing the coupon below 


CEOsUEPZORN: 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 

of California. | 
Dept. A-412, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send me “Recipes | 
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Have You Tried 
Sliced Peaches Lately ? 


Everyoneknows the delicious fla- 
vor of DEL MONTE Peach Halves. 
But do you know that you can also 
buy DEL MONTE Peaches, sliced, 
ready toserve without preparation, 
just as they come from the can? 

They are specially prepared this 
way and packed in a rich syrup 
that brings out all their natural 
delicate flavor. You will find them 
unusually tempting when served 
with cream for breakfast; and a 
prime favorite, too, as a simple 
dessert for lunch or dinner. 


OU may always be cerfain of But sliced peaches are much 


more than just a dessert by them- 


selves. They add a new variety, a 

UALITY AN N ED RUITS different appeal to endless other 

3 dishes. Try them between layers 

~ if. you are careful how you buy of left-over sponge cake, in. bread 

pudding,asa fruit topping for cus- 

tards, as a filling for jelly roll, ina 

But the decision rests with you! There are too many juicy peach pie, or with oranges 

varying qualities—too many hundreds of brands—to buy et meee oo ae aa a 
canned fruits by any “‘hit-or-miss” method. oe 4 geo ca ean 


Every good cook in the country 
ought to have a copy of ‘“‘The DEL 











Neeser 








The sure way is to find the brand that offers the quality MONTE Fruit Book.” It is a picked 
you want—then see that you get that brand. That’s why it collection of the fruit dishes personally 
z : é x preferred by the leading cooking experts 
is SO important—so really worth your while--to keep in of the country —and covers in simple, 

: a : but authoritative fashion, the service 
mind what DEL MONTE stands for—and to make certain of’ cantied Mruieel for eevee cc am 
that you get canned fruits under this dependable label. Send for a free copy today—addressing 


Department 26B, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 






















You always know in advance exactly what DEL MONTE 
quality is—the same uniform goodness in every DQ) ESET OK, 
variety—the same assurance of satisfaction, no Non AG WA WY 
matter where or when you buy. a 


This is the season when fruit becomes doubly 
essential in every diet. Serve it often—both for the 
goodness and the good health it offers. The easy 
way is to have your pantry always stocked. 
Order by the dozen cans. Only remember to say 
DEL MONTE. It’s worth 
your while to be 
quality-sure. 





Se tee 


sat . i: : . ip 


sure you say ANY 
. DEL MONTE ™ at Ld ZL 
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Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


(Continued from page 73) 


enthusiastic. She was angry with Mrs. 
Margrave for being so insignificant and Andrew 
Margrave’s wife. And yet something about 
the small, forlorn figure in the unlovely dress 
gave her a pang of discomfort. She came 
across to her, making her way through the 
crowd like a tall, proud ship. She took Mrs. 
Margrave’s arm and gave it a friendly pressure. 

“You must be-awiully proud and happy,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Margrave gave a pale, enigmatic, 
little smile. She couldn’t help being touched 
by the younger woman’s conviction that 
this was the greatest moment in her life. Sup- 
posing she said, ‘““My dear, I was proud and 
happy, when he said he couldn’t live without 
me,’ would she have understood? Perhaps— 
since it was quite obvious that she was in love 
with him herself. But anyhow one didn’t talk 
like that. 
~ “T don’t know,” she said instead. “Not yet.” 
- “But you will know ina minute. They said 
they would be through with the counting be- 
fore nine. It’s almost nine now. You mustn’t 
~ worry. It will be all right. I’ve been all over 
- theplace. Everybody’s for Andrew Margrave.” 

“You’ve helped him so much, Lady Flavia. 
He told me you had worked harder than any 
one.” 

“Did he? I’m so glad. I did all I could. 
It’s one’s duty to.get the best men for the 
country, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Margrave smiled again. ‘Of course, my 
dear,” she said in her prim old-fashioned way. 

The girl gave her a sidelong glance. ‘Mrs. 
Margrave, you’re not cross with me?” 

“Cross? Oh, no, why should I be?” 

“T took your seat at the meeting yesterday. 
I didn’t mean to. I didn’t know it was yours 
until afterward, when Mr. Margrave told me. 
I was late, and I did want to hear every word, 
and I saw the empty place. Please forgive me.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,’ Jane Margrave 
answered wearily. ‘Besides, I didn’t want—” 




















HE broke off. A door had been flung open, 
and Lady Flavia let go her hold. She for- 
"got Mrs. Margrave. A number was shouted 
through the sudden absolute silence. Mrs. 
Margrave saw her husband’s face. After all, 
the moment had taken him unawares. He 
cared—cared terribly. And yet—it wasn’t 
triumph that she saw—rather a look of pas- 
sionate expectancy, of intense waiting, as 
though now at last something wonderful was 
to happen, something beyond the event. 

“You see—you see—” Lady Flavia cried out 
exultantly. “I knew.” 

It was like a spark on gunpowder. In a 
second every one knew. The dull murmur of 
the crowd outside rose to a roar of cheering. 
The people in the stifling room surged toward 
the balcony, carrying Margrave with them. 
As he passed the two women, he glanced back. 
He saw the Lady Flavia and smiled—holding 
out his hand as though to draw her with him. 
Then he saw his wife. 

“Come—they’ll want you, too.” 

They didn’t want her. They didn’t know 
who she was. But she stood beside him, look- 
ing down into that sea of white faces and 
tossing arms. He slipped his arm through 
hers. But it was only a stage gesture. 

“The dream has come true!”’ he said. 

“All but the Princess,” she thought. 

She looked up at him. He was waiting for 
the tumult to die down. Then he would speak. 
She saw him gathering himself together for the 
fmal, crowning effort. And suddenly some- 
thing unbelievable surged up in her aching 
heart. He had won. He had been given his 
part to play, and he had played it. But she, 
too, could have played well—she, too, had had 
her part which she could have filled with 
dignity and honor. But her chance had never 
come. She had waited and waited, and the 
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LA Thing of Beauty 


Made in many styles and colorings with glass, marble and 
metal tops. 


SODEMANN HEAT &POWERCO. 
2314 Morgan St. St. Louis, Mo. 


NAME 
ADDRESS —__ 
CITY 


STOVOIL makes old stoves 
and other metals such asiron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
per, andailverlikenew, Absolute- 
ly removes rust. Use it on stoves 
golf clubs, guns, automobiies, etc. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
for it. A trial will convince you, 
At your dealer or the Gas 


Company. If not eend 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
Dept.1210 Grand Rapids, Mich, 


I Hv me | Bl 
Superior Laboratories| |i 
RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Silver-Chambertin Co. 
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; BUY AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
$2.50 will buy this 16-inch 
unbreakable doll, movable 
legs and arms; will sit alone. 
Plus 20¢ for packing and 


mailing. 


CHAIN TOY STORES 
2908 Woolworth Building 
New York, N. Y. 





Superior in Quality: Low in Price, 
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Send this coupon to Dept. 10 
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MOPS and 
DUSTERS 


ig the House Beautiful.” 
Box GH Clayton, Now Jersey 
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Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


stage manager, Life, had passed her by. And 
now it was too late. The play had no need of 
her. She hung about the passages of the great 
theater like a beggar, frustrated, bitter. 

She drew away from Andrew Margrave. In 
that moment she almost hated him. 


4 


PEOPLE talked—but -then as they never 

talked to Jane Margrave, it didn’t matter. 
Nobody really knew her, and nobody wanted 
to. In a quiet suburb she would have had her 
friends who would have seen to it that she 
shared their knowledge. But as the Prime 
Minister’s wife, she was too uninteresting even 
to destroy. Whether they really believed 
that because she was dowdy she was incapable 
of suffering, it is hard to say. But they let 
her alone. When they thought of her at all, 
they blamed her. They felt that she ought to 
have known from the beginning how unsuitable 
she was. 

So she never heard the whisperings that 
night—the discreet and cruel innuendoes of 
highly cultured people. It is possible that even 
if she had heard she would not have under- 
stood. She blundered headlong and unwarned 
into the truth. Undoubtedly she had had 
storm signals enough. But her very integrity 
made her blind. She didn’t believe that things 
like that really happened—not to decent 
people. After all, he was Prime Minister— 
really the greatest man in Europe—and it was 
natural that he should be often away from her, 
actually and in spirit. Just because she was 
a failure, she had to be the more undemanding 
and patient. Her bitterness against him had 
vanished like a flash of evil lightning, leaving 
a sense of sorrow at herself. 

It was their last reception before recess. All 
his friends and a good many of his enemies 
were there. And of course, as the latter pointed 
out to one another, the Lady Flavia Anstruther. 
She was rich and beautiful and belonged‘to the 
set of young people who did what they liked 
and showed what they felt, and she carried her 
admiration of him like a banner. They made 
a remarkable couple as they stood together, 
talking with a low-toned intimacy which built 
a circle round them. His age gave power to 
his charm, just as the thick gray hair made 
him seem younger than he was. Not even 
his enemies could have said that they were 
ill-sorted. 
~ They vented their ridicule on his wife. If 
he was on the brink of disaster, it was largely 
because she looked like a parson’s wife who 
wore her expensive dress as though she were 
afraid of it. And she was stupid. She couldn’t 
talk about anything, and there was a dull, 
haunted look in her round, blue eyes that made 
people impatient and uneasy. They were 
afraid that she might confide in them, and they 
had no use for unhappiness of any sort. 

The last guest had gone by two o’clock. 
They left husband and wife standing in a sort 
of vast, exhausted emptiness. The agonizing 
shyness that had lamed her all the evening 
tightened on her now like the coils of a snake, 
so that her very breath came with an effort. 
She caught a glimpse of herself in one of the 
long glasses, and the sight somehow completed 
her sense of forlorn discouragement. She 
looked dishevelled and distraught, without 
dignity. But as Andy’s mother she would have 
mattered. 

And suddenly an odd, terrible thing hap- 
pened. She said aloud, 

“T wonder if Andy is awake—” 

Margrave turned to her from the desk where 
he had been standing. He had only half 
heard. But her voice startled him out of 
his absorption. And he saw that she was 
frightened. 

“What’s that—what did you say—? Is 
anything the matter?” 

She shook her head vaguely. “Nothing. I— 


WE ‘want to introduce a 
rug of exceptional value 
in every community in America. To do this 
quickly and to gain immediate distribution 
we will send one of our genuine BUR-TEX 
rugs for $5.50 prepaid to any address in the 
United States, provided you will let us have 
the name of the best dealer in your city. 
Tell us the color you prefer. The size is 
36 x 72 inches (only one size in this offer.) 

Send no money. Pay the postman. Try it for 
5 days—walk on it—note its resilience, observe its 
soft, wooly finish. If not entirely satisfied, return 
it to us and we will refund your money. 


From FRONT ROOM to BATH ROOM 
and all through the house 


They are serviceable everywhere. Especially 
adapted for bedrooms. Hold their place and shape 
on the floor. They are different, distinctive, 
delightful. You take no chances, We are well 
known to the trade. Good Holiday suggestion. 

Address Rug Department C-1 


BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY 








‘JreGenuine COWAN 
MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


Sewing Table 


FIFTY THOUSAND WOMEN 
is approve and use the Genuine 
f ¥ COWAN Martha Washington 

Only H Sewing Table. Made only b 

COWAN, of Chicago. Now of- 

., , fered forthe first time on easy 
paper Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beautifully 

nished. Possesses historical and sentimental value of a 
high order; thoroughly practical. 29-in. high ; 27-in. 
wide; 14-in. deep; sliding needle tray in top drawer; | 
spool rods in second ; deep pockets each side, 

Pin a dollar bill or check to your letter ; balance $23.50, 
at $4 a month. Delivery charges paid anywhere in U.S. 
Or ask for free booklet. Money back any time within 30 
days if not perfectly satisfied. 


COWAN CABINET COMPANY, 844 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
“SAVE-A-THIRD”’ EXQUISITE SILKS _ 


We wish we could give you a CLE. 
weave dolug: Ours is, a WHOLESA 


ave e 
1) 
price. For the same price that you pay INFERIOR silk, HERE 
ou _can obtain the ae finest quality made. Every woman who 
EWS realizes the FOLLY of putting in her time on inferior silks. 
Write for FREE samples and compare. 
Lingerie Tubin: - - 90c yard) AllSilk Satin - - 2.00 yard 
English Broadcloth Brocaded Faille - 2.00 ‘* 
(the best of its kind) Printed Crepes - 
Pongee for Lingerie uvetyn - ==. - 2.00 
Radium for Lingerie * Satin Stripe Crepe 2.25 
Crepe de Chine 1.60 & 2.00 Canton Crepe - - 2.25 
Broadcloth ( all silk ) 75 Satin Canton, Flat Cre, 
Georgette - - - - Moire, Faille’ - - 2.56 
Hand Painted Scarfs, 72x18 inches, Lavender, Copenhagen, Orange, 
White, Red, Tan. . -  -' = = - '- = 4.00 each: 
, Long Weaning Silk Stockings for Ladies. 
‘ashioned, Pure Silk - - - - - - 3pr. for$2.75 
Full Fashioned, Pure Silk- - - - = = - $1.25 each. 


ROBERTSVILLE SILK MILLS, Dept. G, 404 4th Ave., New York 





For sale at all 5e and 
10cstores,hardware, 
drug and grocery 
stores. 


RON GLUE] ME CORMICK & co. 


Baltimore ¥ 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 


home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prof- 
its. How to cater, run profitable THA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 


cafeterias, ute. Write for free booklet, “Cooking for Profit. 
American School of Home Economies, 872 E. 58th St., Chicago 








Tea-kettle steam! 
—what then? 


*SA painful burn on my wrist. But 
‘these accidents do not trouble our 
household. ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly in the medicine closet. A little on 
the burn and all the pain is gone. It 
keeps the air out, and starts the heal- 
ing at once. For Bobbie’s cuts and 
bruises, for inflammations on baby’s 
skin, and scalp rash. We use ‘Vaseline’ 
Petroleum Jelly almost every day.” 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (CONS’D), State St., N. Ye 


Look for the trade-mark ‘*Vaseline” on 


every package. It is your protection. 


- Vaseline 


~ _REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY - 
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Miss TAKEACHANCE: 
: (who uses inflammable cleaning fluid) 
“ ¢ 39 
- “Nothing has ever happened to me yet. 
Miss PRUDENCE: 
“But when it does happen you may be disfigured for 
life or killed outright, then it’s too late for advice. 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


‘ CRB URN ADE : 

Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS \= > 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color Cos 


his absolute guarantee is printed on the label: 


Guaranteed not to contain Benzine, 
Naptha, Gasoline, and to be Non- 
(Combustible and Non-Inflammablel 


20c 30c 60c & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 





this with 
Benzine 
Naphtha or 
Gasoline 





















Beautify your home by y 

own handiwork with the help of our 
illustrated book containing complete in- 
@ structions for home sewing your curtains, 
valances, bedspreads. Compiled by leading inte- 
rior decorator (formerly with John Wanamaker). 
f Send soc today for postpaid copy. 
SHELTON SHOPS, 146 East 50th Street, New York City 

















I think I’m half asleep. I’m so tired. I'll 
go to bed.” But she was terrified now—terri- 
fied of herself and the loneliness. ‘‘Aren’t you 
coming, Andrew?” 

He had turned back to his papers. 
yet. D’ve got work to do.” 

They kissed each other. She thought how 
awful it was for people who had loved each 
other to kiss like that. She trailed up the dim 
stairs to her room and closed the door.’ The 
crowd of people had made her miserable with 
the sense of her inadequacy, but now she saw 
that they had been a sort of protection. The 
noise of their voices had confused her, but at 
least it hadn’t let her think. And it was her 
thoughts that frightened her. They kept 
storming up out of the dark like black imps, 
plucking at the fabric of her mind, tearing 
it down with malignant fingers. She had tried 
to fight them off, but just now, when she had 
spoken aloud of that dream-Andy, one of 
them had been too strong for her. If Andrew 
had really heard, he would have thought she 
was going mad. 

She mustn’t go mad. She must be quiet and 
reasonable. She must give up brooding and 
agonizing over things that were over and lost 
for ever. If this dark, silent room became too 
much for her, she would go down again and 
tell Andrew—pour out her heart to him. After 
all, he was just over-worked and preoccupied. 
But once he saw her need, he would come to 
her rescue. Once upon a time he had been 
very tender. 

For an hour she must have stood at her 
window, listening to the strange stirrings of a 
great city in its sleep. And then, soft-footed 
and ashamed, she crept down to him. There 
was something virgin and very young in her 
beating heart. She was so afraid, and he was 
so strong, and she was going to him for pro- 
tection against the great, overwhelming world. 


“Not 


HE found him asleep. He lay with his head 

resting on his arm and a pen loose in his hand. 
At any other moment his attitude might have 
struck her with its poignant relaxation, but 
fear, unreasonable and shapeless, turned her 
heart to stone. She bent over him, not touch- 
ing him, not daring to, lest he should be dead. 
And she saw that he had been writing—a letter 
—a love‘letter— 

That was how she found out what his set 
had known for the last three months. 

She stood there for quite five minutes. She 
was motionless and sightless as a statue, and 
there was no sound except the tired man’s 
heavy breathing. Then she stole away and up 
the stairs again. This time she went to bed 
and fell straightway into a terrible, empty 
sleep like a stone dropping into a bottomless 
well. The fight was over. The imps could 
have their way with her. 

Not that Andrew Margrave noticed the 
change. She had always been quiet. That her 
quiet had been of timidity and was now of a 
secret absorption he was unaware. Once or 
twice he caught a faint, enigmatic smile on the 
small, faded face, as though she were amused 
by some inner vision, but he had his own 
thoughts and did not inquire into hers. He 
was aware of her absences, but their life neces- 
sitated freedom on both sides. He came upon 
her truth as she had come upon his, suddenly— 
violently. He was not even thinking of her 
when he chanced upon the little room which 
lay unexplored behind her sitting-room. He 
rarely came into her part of the house. For a 
long time he stood upon the threshold, in- 
credulous, as she had been, of what he saw. 
And there a moment later she came upon 
him. She had a brief, outrageous impulse to 
thrust him aside and slam the door against 
him. Something about him—trivial details— 
his perfect grooming, his air of authority— 
exasperated her like a blow across the face or a 
taunting insult. It was as though a super- 
cilious unbeliever had intruded on a holy place. 
But then a kind of weariness came over her. 
She didn’t care. Perhaps they would shut her 
up. But life itself was a prison. The only 
escape lay in one’s own spirit. 





A Happy Thought for Xmas— 


WHEARY 


TRUNKS 


You may feel perfectly safe in giving a Wheary 
Cushioned Top Wardrobe Trunk for Christ- 
mas; it will ably represent your good taste 
and judgment. Luxuriously beautiful inside 
and out, ruggedly built to stand years of try- 
ing travel wear, useful at home as an extra, 
dust-proof closet; the Wheary Trunk: you 
buy will be appreciated every day for years 
to come. At department and luggage stores. 


Valuable Trunk Book FREE— Write for 
book which gives much valuable informa- 
tion on uses of Wheary Cushioned Top 
Wardrobe Trunks. Sent FREE. 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Co. 
Offices: Racine, Wis.; 295 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Se 2 A 
“AMERICA’S & ees? WARDROBE 


FINEST @ TRUNK” 








The Gift 


iy 
Beautiful and useful 
For Men or Women 
Short when closed. . Full 
size in operation. Write 
for descriptive catalog 
U. S. Victor Fountain Pen Co. 


109 Lafayette Street 
New York City 





IONERY $100 


ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE FOR GIFTS 


200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes printed with name and ad- 


dress (4 lines or less) in rich, dark blue ink, Sheet 
size 6x7. Fine texture Hammermill Bond paper, smooth 
and beautiful. Extra heavy enve'ope. Shipped _post- 
paid. Denver West add 10 per cent. Remit with order, 
money refunded if not fully satisfied. Remember, there 
is only one ‘*fitemor’’, known everywhere, preferred 
by thousands. Order now for Christmas! 
RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 

236 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME — 


You can earn money at home in your spare 
time making show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We show you ‘how, supply you work 
at home no matter where you live and pay you 
for all work done. Full particulars and 
Write today. 











cash 
A booklet free. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 


809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 189 
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An Ideal 

v7 © 

Christmas 

° 
Gift— 

~ 
A set of these convenient 
space-saving, sanitary 
dishes, with handsome nickel- 
plated service mounting, 
makes an ideal Christmas gift. 

The dishes fit securely on top of one another, 
with cut-out for ventilation, practically doubling 
the capacity of ice box, pantry or kitchen cabinet. 

Made in Crystal Glass for storage and serving 
only, orin Fry’s Oven Glass for cooking, storage 
and serving. Fry’s Oven Glass is guaranteed not 
to break from heat or cold. In this way the food 
comes from the oven to the table and back to the 
ice box all in the same container, a great con- 





venience and time saver. Serving in glass adds 
relish to food, and it stores better in 
* SANITARY 


Dishes 


PASO AN Oo Fully protected by 
TRADE MARK REG. patent applications 
Price per set of four dishes (two 
dishes size 814x44x2\4 and two <S= 












dishes size 444x744x24). 

Set No. i—Crystal Glass .... $1. 
Set No. 2—Fry’s Oven Glass . 

Mailing charges for ali sets 25c. 
Spaso Savo dishes are for HandsomeNickeledMount- 
sale at the best stores. If ings (hold one large ortwo 
your dealer cannot supply Small Spaso Savo Dishes). 
you, write us and we will No. 151-3... . $1.00 
mail your set direct, parcel No. 156-3.... 1.60 
post, No. 187-3 ..... 2. 


SPACE SAVER Disu ©. 


60 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





You can prepare delicious Chinese dishes in 
your own home quickly and easily with 
LaChoy imported ingredients and recipes. 
A trial package containing can of LaChoy 
Sprouts, can of Chow Mein Noodles, jar of 
Brown Sauce, bottle of Soy Sauce and a 
recipe booklet, all the necessary ingredients 
of genuine Chop Suey, will be sent anywhere 
east of the Mississippi River upon receipt of 
your grocer’s name and $1.00. 

LaCHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Oakman Blyd. at Richton, Detroit, Michigan 
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Transports ALL 
thetablediches Gg 
in ONE TRIP! 


TABLE SERVICE WAGON 

Extra Large Top—Removable 'Glass Service Tray— 

Large Drawer—Double Handles—Three Shelves—4 2 
Silent Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels.A 

igh grade piece of furniture 

for General Utility, ease of 

%) action, absolute noiselessness. 

for FREE Picture 

y WRITE Pamphlet, Prices 

and Dealer’e Name. S 

Combination Products Co, Makes Dish- 

501 Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ul. washing easy 
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Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


“T don’t understand,” he said. ‘What is 
this room—to whom does it belong?” 

“To my son—” she answered, ‘“—to Andy.” 

She saw his stupefaction and then his fear. 
He came toward her, but she shrank away. 
He had no part in all this. Andy was her son. 
Not his. 

“But, my dear, won’t you explain— 
frighten me. Aren’t you well?” 

“T think I am quite well,” she answered 
steadily. 

“But then—for God’s sake—” ; 

She took a sort of pleasure in his stammering 
distress. Words came to him so easily. No 
opponent had ever disconcerted him. But 
now he was like any other human being. 

““Andy is out now,” she said. “I sent nurse 
with him into the Park. It is such a lovely 
day. Usually I go, too. He cries if I don’t. 
But I had a headache. This is his nursery, 
you know. It’s charming, don’t you think?” 

She looked about her, smiling a little. There 
were his toys—his favorite picture-books. Her 
inner vision showed her the marks of his sticky 
fingers. But everything was white and beauti- 
ful and untouched. 

“T don’t understand,” he repeated in a dry, 
hard voice. ‘‘Do you mean that you have 
adopted some one?” 

She laughed to herself. It was natural for 
his startled mind to take refuge in concrete 
things. For him they were the only realities. 
It made her feel almost superior. 

“Oh, no—I wouldn’t do that. 
own child—” 

“Jane—” 

“Of course you will think me mad,” she in- 
terrupted patiently. ‘Perhaps Iam. But I 
am quite harmless. No one knows. I go about 
like every one else. It won’t worry you.” 

He sat down on one of the little, white stools. 
It was absurd to see him, almost pathetic. 
He was so strong, and he couldn’t stand any 
more. 

“Jane—I don’t think you’re mad—or per- 
haps we allare. Only, for God’s sake, explain.” 


You 


Andy’s my 


AND then suddenly anger flared ufp in her, 
coloring her pale cheeks and kindling her 
eyes toa fiery blue. She was middle-aged and 
frumpy, and passion should have made her 
ridiculous. It gave her a queer forcefulness. 

“Tt’s no use. You’d never understand. 
You're different, Andrew. You’ve had every- 
thing—taken everything. I’ve had nothing.’ 

“Haven’t I shared? Hasn’t my success 
meant yours?” 

““No—no—” She beat her hands together. 
“People can’t share—not things like that. One 
has to do one’s own work. One has to make 
one’s own life. Hanging on other people—on 
their money—on their interests—their success 
—it’s no use. It’s all empty—empty. One 
has to succeed oneself—in one’s own way. 
And I’ve failed.” 

“You’ve done everything—” he began, 
“everything you could.” 

“No—it wasn’t my work.” 

“What was your work?” 

“Taking care of little children,” she said 
proudly, 

He was silent a moment, his head held be- 
tween his fine, slender hands. She was sur- 
prised at his quietness. It was almost as 
though her outburst, so wild and foolish as it 
must have seemed to him, had touched awake 
some aloof thoughts of his own. 

“T didn’t know. Did you want children so 
much?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Why, Jane?” 

“Because they are so helpless. Because they 
are often so frightened and puzzled. I could 
have taken care of them and protected them. 
They would have needed me.” 

He stood up, sighing. “Poor Jane—I didn’t 


| know you were unhappy.” 


“Tm not—not now.” 











y Cleane? 
Colder-Stronger 
LL Steel. No wood. Does not absorb damp- 
ness, swell, warp or crack. No panels or 
moldings to collect dirt. All-steel—smooth, flat, 
sheet steel, easy to keep constantly clean. 
steel lining—positively water-tight. All ‘steel 
doors—fit closely, won’t stick or warp. Keep 
cold air in, Between the steel walls, thick layers 
of a new insulating material, more expensive than 
cork or felt, keeps cold in and heat out. All 
inside parts—ice-pan, shelves, drain pipe, etc.— 
easily removable for cleaning with soap and water. 
WHAT TYPE OF REFRIGERATOR DO YOU PREFER? 
Write for free booklet picturing and describing 





varied styles of Success Refrigerators as sold by 


leading stores everywhere. , 
SUCCESS MFG. CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


: SU I CESS 


RIGE 


Your Money Back If You Are Not Highly Satisfied 





— These 
Institute Bulletins 
will save labor 


for You 


C] Bride’s Cookery Primer Lessons...+. 
(Fish and Shellfish Cookery......... 
(J Vegetable Main Dishes.........0 
Oo Every-day Vegetables 
(Salads and Salad Dressings 
O Pies and Pastries 
(J Desserts in Variety Hele 
( Jellies, Jams and Pickles..... 25c 
Of Kitchen, Laundry =e 
Equipment bide 25c¢ 

(The Moth 25¢ 

- [Kitchens Planned for Convenience.. 15¢ ~ 
OJ Machine Washing Without Boiling.. 15c 
(J Canning by Safe Methods I5c 
Lj Cleaning Methods that Save Labor.. 15¢ 
(J Cooking by Temperature........... I0c 
0 Fireless Cookery sa. eet 
OJ Oil Cloth Cooking Temperature Chart 25c¢ 


OO Household Devices Tested and Ap- 
proved, a 64-page book 


(J Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to 
hold above bulletins « Sc BELO 


tte 


Check the bulletins you want, and send 
money order, check or stamps for the full 


Do not send cash. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West goth St. New York 


amount. 
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38th Season 
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Dairy Farm. 
Sausage 


Made on a real farm, after an 
old New England Recipe, from 
choice parts of young pork and 
pure spices, it is always fresh 
-and wholesome. 
Use Jones Dairy Farm Sausage 
Meat in your turkey stuffing. 
Expressed direct to your deal- 
er the day it is made. 
Now on sale at good dealers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer for 
- holiday recipes. 


Sausage Meat Little Sausages 


JONES DAIRY FARM, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 





ge Christmas Gifts 
£5 Electric Duplex Kitchenette 


Two heats. 


time. 
Nickel’ 
plated. 
UPRIGHT 
TOASTER 
Self adjusting side- 





Style 209. $8.50 
——¥ brackets and fibre feet and 


handles. Nickel plated. 
Electric Flatirons and Stoves. 
Tested. Approved. Guaranteed. 
At all good dealers and depart- 
ment stores or write direct to us. 
Complete catalog sent upon request. 
R. B. COREY CO. INC. 
General Sales Agents 


100 East 45th Street, New York City. 
Complete line of appliances. 





Ideal Gift for the 
Housewife 


Kitchen Cream 
Separator 


Puts all of the pure cream 
from your milk bottle into 
the pitcher and no milk mixed 
with it. 

Send $1.00. Your money back 

if not delighted. Order today. 


Agents and dealers write for 
our special offer. 


It starts itself. 


It stops itself. 


SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
Saves buying cream. 


30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Establishand oper- 


— 
, 
7 , i ate a “New System 


_ Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Eithermen or wo- 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today..Don’t put it off! 
W. HILL VER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





FOR YOURSELF 


“Does this make-believe comfort you?” 

“Tt isn’t make-believe. It’s true. I used to 
hide it in myself. I don’t need to, now. I’ve 
a right to live as I like.” 

She was thinking of Lady Flavia and his 
love for her, and he did not challenge the sig- 
nificance of her voice. 

“Of course. Don’t forget there are real 
people.” 

“Andy is the only real person left.” 

“Have I been such a failure, Jane?” 

“You’ve been a great success, Andrew. I 
don’t grudge it you. I’m glad you’re happy. 
You’re a strong, clever man. And I’m weak 
and stupid. There was only one thing I could 
have been good at, too. It wasn’t given me. 
So TPve been a failure. You mustn’t think 
about me any more.” 

He went slowly toward the door. His back 
was toward her. Somehow it checked the 
bitter elation which for the first time had lent 
her the power to speak. There was no triumph 
in the set of the square shoulders, but rather a 
sort of weariness. She remembered that long 
ago they had been very dear to each other. 
The thought shook her. And she dwindled 
and became her old timorous, ashamed self. 

“Andrew, I’m so sorry. Don’t worry. Vl 
be all right.” 

He nodded, not looking at her. ‘Yes, you’ll 
be all right,”’ he said. 


5 


FOR a week there was silence between them, 
and then suddenly he was gone. Although 


‘| there had been at first no obvious reason for 


alarm, she knew at once. He was to have come 
in to dinner, and he did not come. That was 
not important in itself. It had often happened. 
But she tasted catastrophe in the very air. 
Sitting at the head of the long, lonely table, 
she gazed with bleak eyes at the crumbling 
ruin of their lives. 

Afterward she telephoned discreetly—here, 
there, everywhere, knowing beforehand what 
result she would get. His secretary gave her 
blank, evasive answers. He was a young man, 
new to political life, and he lied badly... She 
knew that he had his orders. Later on in the 
evening she ordered round the car. 

It was a strange thing for her to take con- 
trol. Hitherto his life had dragged her, dazed 
and unresisting, at its heels. Now on the 
brink of the precipice she caught hold of the 
reins with hands made strong by sheer despair. 
She didn’t stop to ask herself why it should 
matter to her that Andrew Margrave was about 
to take a step that must bring his career to a 
disgraced end. Perhaps it was the pitiable 
waste of it all—perhaps a sense of her own re- 
sponsibility. After all, she ought to have 
known. He had always been too clever. 
She had won him by sheer lovingness. But at 
bottom she had been useless—a drag. 

Before she left the house she slipped up to 
the haunted nursery and bent over the empty 
cot and prayed a little. She didn’t know 
whether any one heard, but she felt very small 
and lonely and sick with fear at what lay 
before her. 

The great, expensive limousine sped 
smoothly through the polished streets. In the 
other cars they passed, the occupants lounged 
back at ease. But Mrs. Margrave sat stiff and 
upright. She, who had been overawed by it 
so long, loathed the crazy luxury around her. 
The deep cushions made her sick, like an un- 
cleanness. The two uniformed figures looming 
dimly through the glass partition gave her a 
sense of humiliation for them and for her- 
self. 

It was not this she was out to save. When 
it was all over, she would take Andy away 
with her into her own life and be done with 
these things for ever. Thank God, he was her 
very own. No one else could claim him from 
her. They would be free. 

The butler of the tall, sedate house peered 
at her uncertainly. She was not an impressive 
figure. But the great car purring against the 
curb, and the attendant footman looming in 














CEBITIA\\S 


Real French Bouillon 


ES generations the French have been 
famous for their health-building 
bouillons. Mouquin’s French Bouillon, 
the peer ofail,as made since 1897, is now 
available in convenient tablet form 
Mouquin’s French Bouillon is not a 
“beef tea,” but a superbly blended veg- 
etable and beef bouillon, rich in strength- 


HG be 


( i 4 


an Ii\. . giving properties, unsurpassed in flavor, 
5 " Seasoned ‘as only a master French chef 
SY can season! Contains less than half the 
Up salt used in the ordinary kind, 


Each tablet makes a cup. 
Just add hot water and serve. 


* h 


Inc. 


466 W.B’way, NewYork,N.Y / | 
I 
| 






217 East Illinois St. / 
Chicago, Ill. §/ mououin, 
Inc, 

7 se6west B'way 
NewYork, N.Y. | 

d Jenclose10c.Send 

7 me, postpaid, a 

Y) sample package con- 
taining six of your | 
French Bouillon tablets. | 


KNIFE SHARPENER 
WITH A HANDLE 


Where you want it. When you want it. 
Beautifully nickeled. Lasts a lifetime. 
Pull the knife through the discs and “ZIP” 


It’s sharpened. 
A delightful X-mas present. 
Ask your store or send $1.00 to 


THE PHILLIPS LAFFITTE CoO. 
Penna Building, Philad 








Save money. . Buy. direct from’ pro- 
ducer, Get strictly fresh eggs all 


year ’round. Have them shipped in alumin- 
ized Metal Ege’ Crates. 
nates breakage. 


Practically elimi- 
Last for years. » Ask your 
dealer to show you Bilis’ Metal Egg Crates 
or write us_ for FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR and prices. 
METAL-EGG CRATE CO., 
114 Wolfe St. Fredericksburg, Va. 










4 SIZES 
8 BEATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE 9 OTHER 


ALL or UNITED ROYALTIES @RP 
DEALERS 1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Safe 
The ORIGINAL 


Meee Milk 


& For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


bt Avoid Imitations 
IOI 
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Che Derfume 
of th e © Home 


ANTINE’S Incense gives a new charm 

to every room in the home: a cheerful 
atmosphere to the living room: a fresh delight 
wisps over the bedrooms with the scent of 
Vantine’s Temple Incense. 


Close indoor air and the unavoidable kitchen 
odors are gaily routed by these famous 
Oriental fragrances. 


Charming women use Vantine’s as the per- 
fume of the home, an essential trifle in the 
perfection of housekeeping. 


Your favorite druggist or department store 

can supply you with either the 25 cent or 

50 cent package in either cone or powdered 
form. 


A.A.Vantine & Co. 
Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 


hve armth 
Beneath Silk Stockings 


Ce you prefer the looks of silk 
stockings! Now wear them for every winter 
occasion without suffering from the cold. Mavis 
Undahose, worn beneath your silk hose keep the 
toes, feet, ankles and legs comfy and warm in 
spite of blustering winds and nipping frost. 

A perfect match to the color of flesh, these 
full length, cob-web thin woolen understockings, 
made entirely without seams, are absolutely in- 
visible even beneath the sheerest chiffon hose. 
With the return of short skirts, you have even 
greater need to wear Undahose. 


Mavis Undahose are for sale at the leading stores 
and specialty shops. If not, write us. 


Mavis 
























Blue Ribbon 
(wool) 
$1.50 a pair 

Red Ribbon 
(merino) 
$1.00 a pair 

Undasock 
threée- 
length, 




















Products of the 


MAVIS HOSIERY COMPANY, INC. ; 
19 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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| —a royal and unreckoning frankness. 












Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


the background, gave a respectful inflection te 
his tone. 

“T’m afraid not, ma’am. Her Ladyship is 
leaving for the Continent in an hour.” 

“JT know,” the visitor interrupted un- 
expectedly. “But she will see me. Give her 
my name. She will understand.” ; 

She was led soft-footed through dim pas- 
sages to a room full of the charming chaos 
of a rich woman’s departure. The gilt French 
chairs were strewn with a fantastic prettiness. 
It was like a stage boudoir. And Jane Margrave 
stood in the midst like the intruder she had 
become in life. But now she was not shamed 
by her intrusion. She stood deliberately. She 
asked no quarter of her surroundings. She 
was an alien who had done with pitiful at- 
tempts at conciliation and was going back to 
her own people. 


NOR did Lady Flavia, hovering for an in- 

stant on the threshold, considering her with 
a faintly quizzical surprise, shake her from her 
new self-confidence. She knew that she was: 
at a disadvantage. This lovely youthfulness, 
consummately dishevelled, clad with a flowing, 
careless grace,accentuated her stiff, middle-class | 
unfreedom. And yet for once they were equals. 
She was able to appreciate in the younger 
woman something she herself could never have 


“You see, I’ve come headlong, just as I am,” 
Lady Flavia said laughing. ‘I’m in the midst 
of packing, and there are things one just has” 
to do oneself. I’m going away tonight—” 

“T know,” Jane Margrave said. : 

Lady Flavia closed the door. “You know— 
But I didn’t know myself this afternoon.” : 

“T guessed. I hoped that I would find you in © 
time.” : 

“T don’t quite understand.” — . 

“T’ve come about Andrew.” ' 

She did not call him her husband. The feel-— 
ing that because of some law of possession she ~ 
had the power to hurt made her shrinkingly 
careful. She said gently: 

“Don’t go, Lady Flavia. Don’t go. Wait. 
Tt will be all right.” 

“But I must. My people in Paris have wired 
to me.” / 5 , 4 

“And don’t lie, my dear.” 

Flavia Anstruther threw up her head in- 
voluntarily. But the indignant protest was 
never uttered. Perhaps she knew that she 
was in the presence of a dogged and honest * 
sorrow. She said quietly: : : 

“T don’t lie, Mrs. Margrave. I should be 
angry—-only I feel that there must be some- 
thing terribly wrong. Won’t you tell me—?” 

“Everything has been wrong for a long time... 
I want to put it right if I can. I would like 
to save things.” F 
~ “Won’t you please explain?” ~~ 

Mrs. Margrave made a little, awkward 
gesture—almost of reproof. “My dear, is it 
necessary? I want you to understand that I 
know and that I am not thinking about myself 
at all. Andrew has left me. I wouldn’t be so 
sure of it if—if he hadn’t been leaving me for 
a long, long time. He is going to do something 
that will ruin his whole career. It mustn’t 
happen. His career is everything to him. In 
the end it would break his heart. -You’re very — 
young, Lady Flavia, and men are different, I 
suppose. Don’t let him go. Help to save him, — 
” ‘ 

“T__p” f : “a 

“Tt’s not that I’m blaming any one. These 
things just happen. And in a way it’s been 
my fault. I’m not the woman he should have | 
married. I’ve been in the way. I know— 
otherwise, perhaps, I wouldn’t have come.” 

“Mrs. Margrave—if what you’re suggesting 
were true—what can I do?” 9? ieee: 

“Everything. He loves you. It’s in your 
hands.” Pn & ae 

“You’re saying things I don’t understand at 
all. Of course, Mr. Margrave and I are 







friends. He’s been awfully good to me, and 
I’d do anything— But Ive never had the 
slightest influence— How should I? Com- 
pared to him I’m a mere child.” 

“Don’t—don’t—” Jane Margrave pleaded. 
“Can’t you trust me? It’s very hard—-to come 
like this. Can’t you understand that I’m 
trying to do the best I can?” 

Lady Flavia glanced down at the gloved, 
tightly-clenched hands and answered patiently. 
“You and I are at cross-purposes, Mrs. 
Margrave. If anything has happened to your 
husband, I should be frightfully unhappy— 
like every one who knows and loves him. And 
if there is anything that I can do—” 

“T want you to be patient.” 

“About what—?” 

“Until I can set him free.” 

“T don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“Youre a woman of the world, my dear. 
Clevérer than lam. There must be some way. 
I don’t mind what happens to me. I’m 
nobody. Ive no life that matters to any one. 
I would do anything—anything—” 

“But what have I to do with all this—?” 

Jane Margrave swayed a little, like a short, 
stumpy tree in a bitter wind. “My dear— 
you're going away with him.” 

“With him—I—?” She began to laugh 
and then went white and grave. “You must 
be mad—no, I beg your pardon—I know 
you're not. But you are making some frightful 
mistake.” 

“He wrote to you—”’ 

pOiten:. 

“Love-letters—” 

“Never!” 

“T saw them—one of them—” 

“They were not to me.” 

Mrs. Margrave crumpled up on one of the 
absurd gilt chairs. She sat very still, giving 
no'sign, but in her heart broken and helpless. 
She had been so sure. She had thought she 
had understood—this lovely girl had made 
things understandable—-almost honorable— 
but now she did not understand any more. 
The ground had given way under her feet, 

plunging her into shame and uncertainty. She 
felt foolish and old and very tired. 

Flavia Anstruther came and stood beside 
her. 

“Y’m not pretending,” she said. “If he had 
loved me, I dare say I should have loved him, 

-too. I should have been so flattered. But I 

,should have told you. I shouldn’t have been 
ashamed or afraid. I’m glad he didn’t. It 
would have been terrible for us all. Don’t 
you believe me?” 

“Ves,” Mrs. Margrave said. 

She did believe. And she began to cry sud- 
denly, very quietly. The Lady Flavia knelt 
down and took the stiff, awkward figure in her 
arms. From the height of her superb youth 
the tragedy of this aging couple must have 
seemed heartrending and just a little funny. 

“You mustn’t,” she said. “Whatever’s hap- 
pened, it’s-you who’ve got to save him now, 
you know.” 


M®:: MARGRAVE came home: at mid- 
night. The young secretary had not gone 
to bed, and when he saw the queer, stern-faced 
woman whom he had always secretly despised 
standing on the threshold of his room, he gave 
way, knowing that she was too strong for him. 
‘Her faded hair was untidy; her eyes were 
swollen and red-rimmed. But her utter dis- 

- regard of herself gave her a sort of power. 

“You must. tell me where my husband has 
gone, Mr. Stanton,” she said. 

He faced her across his writing table. He 
had to put up some sort of fight. “Mr. 
Margrave gave me orders—” 

“They can’t be kept. Sooner or later every 
one will have to’ know.” 

“Ffe said he would wire me.” 

“T can’t wait for that. It may be too late.” 

' There: was something contained and fierce 
about her. She made him think of a tigress 
© gathering herself together—this plain, middle- 
aged, uninteresting woman. He was afraid of 
her. 

“You love my husband, Mr. Stanton.” 


Haviland China 


HIS formal garland design in azure, 

russet and forest green is only ane of © 
many beautiful open stock patterns that 
may be seen wherever Haviland China 
is sold. 





Haviland China always bears the famous 

Trade Marks here shown. It is obtain- 

able in a wide variety of patterns at first | OCORATEO BY 
class China or Department stores. Write 
for name of nearest dealer if you don’t 
already know him. 


Limoges 











Haviland China (ea Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 


New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

—training that buildssturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
. mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientific method of child 
training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
System shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
are amazingly easy for any parent to apply. 


Thi a. 
Highest Endorsemants pois Sem, Pr 
the busy Parent, is producing remarkable and immedi« 


ate results for thousands of parents in all parts of the 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators. 


FREE BOOK, 


“New Methods in Child Training’? is the \ 
title of ast: eg book which describes this 
new system and outlines the work of the 
Parents Association. Send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free—but do 
it now es this announcement may never 
appear here again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6512 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 4 193 














“All American Homes” 

50 Two-. ‘story—8 to 10 Rooms - $1 
The New Colonials” 

50 Two-story—5 to 10 Rooms | - $1 

“South-West Stucco Homes” 

75 Bungalows and Duplexes - - $1 
est Coast Bungalows” 

6and7 Rms, $1; 3,4 and5 Rms, $1 


E. W. STILLWELL CO., Architects, 115 California Bldg., Los Angeles 




















Give Priscilla Stationery.—a beautiful, useful 
and individual gift for friend, wife, husband 
or dau nents A generous box of individually 
printe PRISCILLA 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Sheets, 6x7 inches; 100 Envelopes to 
match. Crisp White Bond printed in rich 


dark Blue. Send $1 today with name and 
address plainly oe out. (West of 





Denver and outside U.S. add 10% for 
extra postage.) Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Herman Goldberger 
108-S High St. Boston, Mass. 
25 Years in Business 














Whether you say ‘Merry 
Christmas”’ with a letter or 
a present, say it witha 
Waterman’s—a pen that 
writes a perfect letter and 
makes a perfect gift. 









Wate 
Fountain Pen 


we you give a Waterman’s there is no 
doubt about the value or acceptability of 
the gift. For forty years Waterman's has been 
recognized as “the pen of all pens.” 


Dirrerent sized holders for different sized 
hands; different pen points for different styles 
of writing. May be had from $2.50 to $50, de- 
pending upon size and decoration. Every pen 
is as perfect as a pen can be made. 


Every pen point is 14-carat gold, iridium-tipped, 
to last a lifetime. Every holder is made of pure 
rubber. Every Waterman’s is made with a pat- 
ented spoonfeed that controls the ink and in- 
sures an even and constant flow. 


Moopzts illustrated are made with our special 
feature, gold flexible lip-band. Holders red, 
mottled and black. Sell for $4.00, $5.50 and 


$6.50, according to size, 


Ask your merchant to show you a Waterman’s, 


Look for this show-card and 
Waterman’s pens on display 
in merchants’ windows. 
50,000 reliable merchants 
sell them. 


I9I BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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$5.50 Pens Actual Size 


J BlSolirmams Comhany 
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Mrs. Margrave Finds. He 
Children 


He flushed up to the roots of his fair hair. 
“Every one does. He has been very good to 
me.” : 

“You'd save him if you could.” 

“Yd do anything—” 

“What has happened to him? What do you 
know?” She made a curt, impatient gesture. 
‘Ym not his wife now—only his friend—his 
friend— You can tell me the truth.” 

He waited a moment, and then he said 
simply: “I don’t know the truth. But it’s true 
that I’ve been uneasy. Things haven’t been 
well with him lately. Nobody else has seen, 


but I have. It’s been over-work—worry— — 


something—I can’t tell you—a sort of secret 
breaking-up. When he told me suddenly that 
he was going away and that no one was to 
know about it—well, he had a queer look. I 


got the wind up—but, after all, ’ve got to do | 


what I’m told—” 

“Where has he gone?”.Mrs. Margrave de- 
manded imperatively. 

The boy handed her a slip of paper. There 
were tears in his voice. “I expect this will 
break me,” he said. “It’s just my luck.” : 

At the door Mrs. Margrave turned and 
looked back at him. And suddenly he saw 
something in her face that made her lovable. 
It was as though some one very strong and sure 
had put her arm over him, comforting him. 

“You mustn’t worry,” she said. “T’ll take 
care of you.” . 


7 


HE local branch train bumbled contentedly 
on its way, climbing from one sleepy little 


station after another into the heart of the hills. © 


The crests of their lonely heights were red with 
sunlight, but in the valley was a moist, earthy 
dusk from which peace dripped softly with the 
muff ed tinkle of a distant sheep-bell. 

Mrs. Margrave sat alone in the corner of 
her third class carriage. One by one her fellow 
travelers had left her with a friendly ‘“Guid- 
nicht to ye, ma’am.” To them she had been 
just “a comfortable hody’”—somebody’s wife 
on her way home. At the last big station she 


had seen a newspaper placard with its strident - 


announcement, ‘‘Indisposition of the Prime 
Minister,”’ and she recognized Stanton’s effort 
to give her time, but after that the world and 
its passionate rumors fell back from her. She 
felt herself slipping from its claws into freedom 
where she could grow to be herself. 

This was a new world to her, and yet she 
welcomed it as her own. It was as though she 
had always known and loved these bare hills 
and fast-running streams. They gave her 
strength. The loneliness was as familiar and 
sweet to her as a friend’s hand. 

A cloud had lifted from her mind. And the 
dream-Andy seemed far off, like a small, dis- 
embodied voice calling more and more faintly. 
She thought with a kind of remorse,’ 

“When it is all over, I shall come back to 
you, my darling.” 

Then very gently she disengaged her heart 
from the ghost-like baby hands and thought of 
what she could do to save Andrew Margrave 
from himself. 

The station-master at the little terminus 
filled the position of porter and ticket-collector. 
He carried her bag for her, leaving the station 
to its own devices. : 

“There’s only one place where a body can 
stay here,” he said. “Not many visitors come 
this way. Just a fisherman now and again 
and a pair of sweethearts maybe.” £: 

He laughed to himself, and Mrs. Margrave 
plodded at his side along the white, mysterious 
road. She thought wearily that she and 
Andrew had been sweethearts once. But that 
ra a long time ago. He had gone on and left 

er. 

The little inn tucked itself snugly between 
the low, gray-stone cottages. Jane Margrave 
was very tired, and the warm lights made her 
long for rest. But the innkeeper looked glumly 

at her, shaking a gray head. 
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—a fine mark of 


HERE is a peculiar warmth of welcome, a 

subtle note of special invitation,—and marked 
good housekeeping—perfectly evident in the bowl 
of Diamond Walnuts that greets your guests in 
the living room during the Holiday Season. 

We—4186 California growers—specialize in 
the growing of fine Walnuts, the kind we know 
you want to typify your kind of hospitality. 

But even from our specialized Crops we discard 
more than 5,000,000 pounds, first by machine- 
elimination and then by hand, leaving only Wal- 
nuts which are uniformly good. 

The balance goes into sacks labeled “Diamond.” 
Your Grocer will show you this sack full of deli- 


ity, A Genu 





iy 
Gan a 


ine Invitation 
good housekeeping 


cious nuts which are already selected for you. You 
get better and move kernels per pound from Dia- 
mond Walnuts. 

Whether you order ten pounds, five or only 
one, all are the same if they’re ““Diamond’’— thin, 
clean, light-colored shells that crack without crush- 
ing the big, crisp, flavory, plump kernels inside. 

As the price of Diamond Walnuts is usually 
about the same as for other Walnuts, surely it 
is worth while insisting that the Grocer take 
yours from the famous Diamond bag, illustrated 
below. 

You can then fill your guest-bowl in perfect 
confidence. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT Growers AssocIATION 
Dept. B-4, Los Angeles, California 


A Purely Cooperative, Non-Profit Organization of 4186 Growers 


Our Yearly Prod 


OST DIAMOND WALNUTS — about 
50,000,000 pounds a year—are sold in shells. 
But you can also buy these same delicious Wal- 
nuts shelled—just the kernels alone. Halves for 
topping mixed with pieces for filler and salads in 
large and small tins. Both “Vacuum Packed™ 
so they come to you with the incomparable 
DIAMOND flavor and freshness intact. 


DIAMOND 
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uction 50,000,000 Pounds 


UR OFFER: The handiest loose-leaf receipt book ever 
designed. Makes an ideal Christmas present. Includes 
strong, flexible cover, complete set index cards, and 50 blank 
sheets for your favorite receipts. Size 6x8 inches. Lies flat, 
stays open. Would cost $2.00 in any retail store, but you send 
actual cost to us—only $1.00o—to get one prepaid to your 
door. Includes many of our choicest Walnut receipts 
but no advertising in or on the book. Just enclose a 
money order, check, or $1.00 bill with your request. 


WALNUTS 
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How to Make a Perfect Fruit Cake 


VERYBODY likes home-made fruit cake—if it’s good. But it takes a great amount of 
time and labor to make a good fruit cake, and it costs money, too. In fact, too much 
money, time and labor to risk. One just must be sure of success. 
“But how,” you ask, “can one be certain of results when baking a cake or anything else?” 
There was a time not long ago when your question would have gone unanswered, be- 
cause there was no way to regulate and control the heat of a Gas Range Oven. 






AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your recipe 
for English Fruit Cake. 


; 
Name ———— 


PRESS: oo 


But now all this is changed—changed - 


by the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 
It’s a wonderful device — built right 
into the ovens of six famous makes of 
Gas Ranges. With the Lorain Self- 
Regulating Oven you merely turn a 
small Red Wheel until a metal hand 
points to the correct temperature. Then 
you put whatever you want to cook 
or bake into the oven, and do any- 
thing you please until the prescribed 
time is up. 


In this same manner Whole Meals can 


HEN Gasis 

not avail- 

able, oil is the 
mostsatisfactory 
F cooking-fuelpro- 
vided you use an 


oil stove equip- 

ped with Lorain 

High Speed 

Burners, which 

anely a clean, 

odorless, intense 

Look for the heat directly 
RED WHEEL against the cook- 


ing utensil. 


ORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 
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OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


be cooked in the oven at one time, 
while you’re miles away for hours at a 
time. And you can do your Canning 
in the oven, too, easier, quicker and 
with better results. 


But, best of all, you’ll never experience 
a single failure with anything that you 
entrust to the Lorain Self-Regulating 
Oven. You can bake a fruit cake every 
day in the year—and they’ll be perfect 
and tempting beyond expression. 


Send the attached coupon for a copy 
of the Lorain “Time and Temperature” 






















AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 


N 


Regulator cannot be used on these 






Recipe for English Fruit Cake. It’s 
a perfect recipe developed in the 
Research Kitchens of American Stove 
Company. If you follow it exactly, 
you'll have a most delicious dessert for 
your Christmas Dinner. 


Agents everywhere will gladly demon- 
strate these wonderful gas ranges with 
Lorain Self-Regulating Ovens. Look 
for the Red Wheel. It’s your guarantee 
that you are getting the original Oven 
Heat Regulator and as fine a gas range 
as money can buy. 





One easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 44 
measured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind of oven 
ooking or baking. 











These famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the Lorain Regulator: 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company 

Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 
Co. Div., Chicago, IIL. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION —National Stove 
Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS — New Process Stove 
Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL — Quick Meal Stove 
Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 























Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


“We've no but one room,” he said, “and 
that’s been taken by a gentleman these twa 
days.” Disapproval and suspicion glimmered 
under the bushy eyebrows. “He did say that 
he was expecting some one to join him—I don’t 
know but what—” 

“T am his wife,’’ Mrs. Margrave interrupted. 
_ Her heart stood still a moment. She had 

burned her boats. She had set herself straight 
across Andrew Margrave’s path, braving his 
resentment, and there was no retreat. 

The innkeeper. took his pipe from his mouth 
and stood aside. “Then ye can take the lady’s 
bag up, Jimmie. Seeing ye be his wife, ma’am, 
I’m glad ye came, for the gentleman seems 
strange like. He’s oot the noo—the de’il 
knows where. Maybe he wasna expecting 

er” 

“Not tonight,” Mrs. Margrave said. 

“Weel, I'll be gettin’ ye a bite o’ supper. Ye 
maun be that famished.” 

But she shook her head. She could not meet 
him here. 

“Tl find him first,” she said. 

“Then ye’d best take the road up to the 
burn. That’s where he goes.” 


"THEY pointed the way to her. It was lighter 

now, for a young moon was up behind the 
hilltops, and her dumpy shadow grew long and 
slender on the white road. UHer aching feet 
dragged in the dust. Her heart beat thick with 
fear. The stark desolation of the mournful 
hills bore her down in her littleness and help- 
lessness. The voice of an invisible stream ran 
beside her and made mock of her. 

“Go back, go back, silly old woman. You 
can do no good. He won’t listen. He will 
- only hate you—hate you—” 

But she held on doggedly. The road grew 
rougher and petered out into a sheep-track 
that climbed steeply alongside the dark shining 
water. Liquid silver fell through the moon- 
light, and furtive life slid rustling in and out 
of the heather. Mrs. Margrave’s breath came 
sharp and hard. She did not know why she 
kept on. If she had met Andrew now, she 
would only have stared at him, exhausted, 
tongue-tied, and ashamed. More than ever 
the sense of his greatness and his remoteness 
_ overawed her. Whatever he had done, he 
*would be immeasurably the stronger. He 

would measure her with his cool irony, and her 
courage would die within her. But it was as 
though she were bewitched. The night threw 
a spell on her, urging her forward on her 
strange pilgrimage. Somewhere at the top of 
the stony road lay understanding—an answer— 

She came upon him suddenly. She knew 
him by the startled leap of her heart, otherwise 
he might have seemed a stranger, for the un- 
certain light made him look queerly old and 
bowed and shrunken. She stood motionless. 
Her fear of him had dropped from her like a 
heavy cloak. She waited—she did not know 
for what. He had not seen her. He was 
gazing down into the running water at his feet 
as though he, too, waited— 

She heard a sound, strange and elfish in the 
eerie silence—a laugh. She saw him crouch 
down on a stone boulder. His moments had 
become suddenly so feverish that she did not 
realize what he was doing until he stepped 
knee-deep into the water, wading with the 
stream. 

And now it was sheer horror knocked at her 
heart. She felt that he had passed beyond her 
saving. Little enough seemed the folly and 
the wrong she had suspected. It was as though 
a splendid edifice had collapsed in ruins at her 
feet. He was mad—mad. And in that un- 
earthly twilight his madness with its ghastly 
harmlessness filled her with a sick terror. She 
would have turned and fled from him, but that 
she knew her faintest move must betray her. 

He came on, closer and closer. From time 
to time he crouched down, fumbling at the 
stony bed of the stream. He was within a few 
feet of her when suddenly he pulled himself 





‘GRISWOLD 


This tea kettle 
costs $5.50. If 
your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send us $5.50 and 
receive the tea 
kettle direct. 





THE Griswold Safety Fill Tea 
Kettle always takes the place of 
honor in a display of Christmas 
gifts. It is made of the finest qual- 
ity cast aluminum, beautiful to 
look at and wonderfully durable. 
Its special opening, in front of the 
handle, for filling the kettle, prom- 
ises the fortunate owner “no more 
scalded hands.’”’ See one in any 
good house-furnishing depart- 
ment or hardware store. Or write 
us for names of dealers who can 
show you a complete line of 
Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
Dept. L-1 Brie, Pa:, U:S.A. 
Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Kitchen 


Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Food Choppers and Reversible Dampers. 


















Trade GRISWOLD) f Reg. U. S. 
Mark <I f Pat. Off. 
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and something every woman needs 


Give her a beautiful cedar chest. The girl at school, 
the young lady at the threshold of marriage, the mother 
with her store of woolens—each needs this perfect 
safe-keeper. Gladden her heart this Christmas. Give 
her the fragrant, lasting Lang. Through all the years 
it will remind her of your thoughtfulness. 


No moths, no dust or dampness can ever enter the 
Lane. Only scientifically treated cedar heartwood, 
fully 34” thick, is used. Panels are inseparably joined, 
corners are interlocked. The snug-fitting, Yale-locked 
top and sturdy bottom have special features. And an 
unusual beauty of design and finish, evident in every 
Lane Cedar Chest, makes it an ideal piece of furniture 
for any home. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 


See Lane Cedar Chests at most good 
stores. There are styles and sizes for 
every purpose; prices for every purse. 
Some are finished in mahogany and wal- 
nut to match bedroom furniture. If your 
furniture or department store cannot show 
you the genuine, write us for the name 
of dealer who can. Be sure the name 
Lane is inside the lid of the chest you buy. 





You can’t buy better—why pay more? 


CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively — because 
they know itis all that good music can be at half the 
price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


7 Century Music Publishing Co.,'227 W, 40th St.,N.Y.C. \ 


December 1924 Good Housekeeping 


o> CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


CGPENTuRY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music 


be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c—(z0c in Canada), masterpieces like ‘Rigoletto,’ 
“Prelude,” “Canzonetta,”’ “Flower Song,” ‘‘Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. 
Century's low price is only possible because of his small profit. 
Complete catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend = 






Mrs. Margrave Finds Her 
Children 


upright, and she saw his face. She heard him 
sigh. 

And now horror had gone, too. She had an 
overwhelming impulse to cover his face with 
her hands so that no one in the world should 
see its naked sorrowfulness. Not even herself. 
She said, “Andrew—Andrew—” very gently, 
so that she should not frighten him. , 

He turned toward her. He gave no sign 
of astonishment. He came wearily on to the 
bank and dropped down on a boulder with his 
face between his hands. She took his boots, 
which he had hung boy-fashion over his 
shoulder with the socks tucked firmly into the 
toes, and the tears made her blind so that she 
fumbled stupidly with the laces. It was the 
sort of thing Andy might have done. 

“T knew you’d find me—somehow,” he said. 

She dried his feet with his large, silk pocket 
handkerchief. 

“You might have caught your death of cold,” 
she scolded softly. 

Then both were silent. But in that silence 
strange things were happening to them. She 
took his arm down the steep and stony track, 
thinking her dependence might strengthen 





him. But he clung to her—unashamed— ~ 


piteous—not without dignity. 

“Help me—I’m very tired—” 

“Ter heart was hot and big within her. She 
felt absurdly that she could have lifted him 
in her arms and carried him. But she would 
not speak—not yet. She stood just on the 
threshold of an opening door. She dared not 
make a sign lest it should close again. 


The village was asleep. The moonlight made. 


ghosts of the gray houses. Only the little inn 
showed a gold and watching eye for them. 

Andrew Margrave stood stilla moment. “I 
used to come -here—when I was a boy,” he 
said. ‘My parents were very poor, and it was 
the only holiday they could afford— We used 
to stay at the inn—” 


SHE made no answer. They did not speak to 
each other again until they lay side by side 
on the ancient bed under the low, white ceil- 


ing. There were no blinds to the little window, | 


and the moonlight poured in upon them both. 
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They were like effigies of old, forgotten people ~ 


who had lived and died together. And pres- 
ently he said: 

“There used to be crabs in that stream— 
funny little land crabs—‘pinchers’ we called 
them. When you came after them, they 
scuttled away into their holes, and the only 
way to catch them was to stick your finger in 
after them and let them lay hold of you. Night 
was the best time to go for them. Of course, 
I wasn’t allowed. I used to sneak out of my 
window when every one was asleep—” 

She scarcely breathed. Her very thoughts 
were hushed, stealing on tip-toe. 

“They weren’t any good—the crabs, I 
mean. It was just the fun—and seeing how 
many we could get. I wanted to get more 
than any one else. I often did—but then 
somehow it didn’t seem to matter, after all. 
I used to think to myself: ‘When I’m grown 
up I'll be a great man. I shall have every- 
thing I want—enough to eat and a carriage 
and pair and people taking off their hats to me. 
Then I shall be happy— ” He turned his 
head a little, “Ever since then I’ve been 
waiting—expecting—when this and that hap- 
pened, it would come— It never came—I 
know now it never will come—” 

She remembered the look of expectation on 
his face that night and did not move. It was 
as though a mountain mist were lifting, and 
she was looking back over the long, hard way 
they had come. All the time that he had 
seemed to climb so wonderfully he had been 


losing hope. One peak after another, but 
never the final peak of all. 


“Tt all meant nothing, Jane. It went to ashes 


in my hands. But when I was a boy, I had 


been happy. I didn’t know—” 


lavish the genius of her motherliness. 


He had tried to recapture life—to want 
things again as he had wanted them—even 
to fall in love. While she had watched her un- 
born child play with his toys, conjuring up a 
past that had never been, he had written love- 
letters to a memory. 

“Vou see—we’re all a little mad, Jane. We 
hide our madness—until we can’t hide it any 
more—” 

He had come back to this place. Here, per- 
haps, where he had dreamed dreams, he would 
taste the wonder of fulfilment. But he had 
only found that he had grown old. And there 
had been his breaking-point. 

“Jane—if you hadn’t come—just at that 
moment—” ’ 

She knew that the greatest man in Europe 
was crying like a child. 

Why had she wanted children? What were 
children, after all, compared to men and 
women? What was their need? They knew 
neither death, nor failure, nor the emptiness 
of success. If they starved or suffered, still 
life lay before them—a shimmering pathway 
stretching into eternity. People held out their 
arms in pity to them. They wept over their 
childish griefs. And when the children grew 
up and knew disillusionment and loss, the 
doors were closed against them, and they went 
out into the loneliness of their own hearts. She 
had cried out to God for a child so that at least 
she might have some one on whom she might 
And 
all the time this man had walked beside her— 
perplexed and sorrowful and alone. 

“Oh, Andy—Andy—my dear—my dear—” 

She turned to him, gathering him into her 
empty arms. 


Cleaning Prevents Wear 
(Continued from page 85) 


have a light-weight cleaner. On the other 
hand, in cleaning large rugs it is possible 
that the weight of a cleaner may keep the 
nozzle more uniformly close to the surface 
being cleaned. This is particularly true in 
the hands of an inexperienced worker. 

A large percentage of the letters which we 
receive from housekeepers interested in vacuum 
cleaners ask us to recommend the best cleaner, 
or ask just how we have rated the cleaner. 
Good Housekeeping Institute never recom- 
mends any one cleaner as the being the best, 
neither does it rate one cleaner above the others 
among those on its approved list. The selec- 
tion of a vacuum cleaner must be just as much 
an individual matter as the selection of an 
automobile. You know better than any one 
else the amount of money which you can afford 
to spend, and the conditions which the cleaner 
you purchase will be called upon to meet. It 
is up to you, then, to select from the list of 
cleaners we have approved the one which you 
consider meets your particular needs, either 
because of its weight, ease of operation, ability 
to clean under low furniture, or some feature 
such as the location of the switch or the ease 
of cleaning the bag, which might have a par- 
ticular appeal. In making your selection from 
our list you will be assured that the cleaner 
will do its work satisfactorily and is so made 
that it will give you lasting service commen- 
surate with your investment. In addition, we 
would advise you to purchase your cleaner 
from a local dealer if possible, for by doing so 
you will be more assured of prompt servicing 
if the need for it should arise. 

There are really but a few things to be kept 
in mind in caring for your cleaner. In the first 
place the cleaner has moving parts—motor, 
wheels, perhaps a revolving brush, etc.—where 
metal rubs on metal. These parts will require 
lubrication. The proper quantity and quality 
of oil or grease applied to the bearings of the 
cleaner will prevent wear and insure long life. 
Manufacturers of vacuum cleaners always fur- 
nish directions as to the places on the cleaner 
which require lubrication, the kind of lubricant 
that should be used on the particular cleaner, 
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Christmas Gift 


KENWOOp 





\ WOOL , 
Propucrs 


The Definite Mark of 
Pure Wool Quality 


Suse 






There is no home in America where the gift of a pair of these beautiful, soft, fleecy 
blankets will not be appreciated. No matter how many blankets your friends pos- 
sess, there is always a bed to adorn with beauty, and to cover with the luxurious 


comfort of — 


KENWOOD woo BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


Charming patterns and colorings eighteen selections—make it possible 
to meet any decorative requirement. 


Woven of pure, new, long-fibre wool, their long, soft, fleecy nap gives 
extra warmth, yet they are light in weight. Pre-shrunk to hold shape 
and size when washed. Ends bound with lustrous three-inch 


satin ribbon. 


Kenwood Slumber Throws 


Pure selected wool in a distinctive weave and finish and a 
variety of charming colors. An extra covering for bed, couch 
or chair and a most comfortable shoulder throw. Light in 
weight, yet very warm and comfortable. Compact, easily 
carried when traveling. 


Baby Blankets 


The same fleecy softness as big Kenwoods—the same cozy 
warmth and lovely colorings for the Tiny One’s own crib. 
Each blanket bound all around with lustrous three-inch satin 
ribbon. 36 x 50 inches and 42 x 6 inches. A gift of warm 
delight for baby and parents, too. 


Kenwood Bath Robes 


The Kenwood blanket fabrics in lovely tones of Blue, Pink, 
Old Rose, Tan, Orchid, and Gold, have been used in the crea- 
tion of luxuriously comfortable bath robes for Women and 
Misses. Each is finished with satin ribbon binding and tied 
witha tasselled silken cord. 


See these on display at leading Department Stores, 
Drygoods Stores and Gift Shops. 

Send for Comfort Booklet picturing in color Kenwood 
Blankets, Slumber Throws, Baby Blankets and many other 
interesting items in the Kenwood Pure Wool Comfort Line. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department K, Albany, N. Y. 


Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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*T Start It— 
You Finish It?’ 
—that is the secret of 
saving more than half the 


cost of your next frock. 
For instance, I’ll send you the fine 
» quality dress illustrated for $9.95— 
semi-made. I style it, design it, select 
the fabric and the trimmings. I trace 
_ the pattern right on the cloth and send 
\ you everything—even a needle. 
All you do is cut, sew and trim ac- 
cording to the simple directions fur- 
nished. No dressmaking experience 
required. I guarantee satisfaction 
or money back without question. 
Many styles in smart fabrics to 
choose from. FREE! Write 
for my Style Books at once. 
DOLLY GRAY 
Room 417 
. 568 Broadway if 
- NewYork Se 


DOLLY GRAY sit DRESSES 
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With a pair of 
Brown & Sharpe 
clippers — the kind 
your hairdresser 
uses—you can keep 
your bob looking 
its best always. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 
booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART’. " 


Name 
Address 


City 
G.H.12 





Kee ing 


D, 


the mart bob |) 


rt 
Onn, 















State. 


In using advertisements see page 4 19y 
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Ripple 
igured Walnut 


American Walnut : 


is “rainy day” furniture . 


pe heat, damp weather, coid and 
sudden climatic changes leave the 
beauty of American Walnut unblem- 
ished. Changes that cause many 
woods to warp, crack, split or swell, 
create no anxiety to tlhe owners of 
walnut furniture. 

So those who combine a love of the 
beautiful with a desire for the practical 
select walnut furniture. 

In Walnut is combined all of the 
qualities that make the ideal cabinet 


We will gladly 
beautiful book, “ 






AMERICAN Watnut MAN 
ROOM 847, 616 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


wood. The housekeeper likes walnut 
furniture because of its ease and econ- 
omy of upkeep. It does not show scars 
or fingermarks as do light colored 
woods that have been surface stained. 
The rich brown of walnut is in, not 
on, the wood. 


Real walnut furniture is not expensive 
in first cost and most economical in 
last cost. For it lasts throughout the 
generations and always looks well. 


mail you free on request a copy of our 
The Story of American Walnut.” Learn 


how to tell real walnut from the imitations. Write for it. 


UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





For Christmas— 
A Useful Gift, Always Appreciated 
200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 


Biltmore Correct Stationery 


for Informal Use 

ALL PRINTED WITH YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
You have friends or rela- 
tives to whom Biltmore 
Correct Stationery will 
make an ideal gift. 200 
sheets, 6” x 7” size, and 
100 well fitting Envelopes, 
all of fine white Bond, and 
all printed in rich, dark 
blue ink with any name 
and address in 4 lines or 





POSTPAID 

less of Light Copperplate Gothic. All for $1.00 
—we pay the postage. ($1.10 west of Denver 
or outside U.S.) Just write names and ad- 
dresses plainly and enclose with check, M. O. 
orcash. Your card or greeting will be enclosed. 


Just send it with your order. Satisfaction or 

money refunded. “Suggestions for Correct 

Letterwriting” will be included upon request, 

FREE. Order your gift 

stationery today—and a box 
for yourself, 


Biltmore Press 


C 





i CORRECT STATIONERY FOR INFORMAL USE 
2412, The Plaza, Biltmore Village, N.C, | 
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Xt A useful Christmas Gift 
bi that pleases every one 
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Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 


| This De Luxe Set is 
a truly beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather 
case with coin pocket, en- 
graved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penholder 
in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00 


JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name_en- 
graved, in leather case. Price 50c. 


Send check, mon 
U.S. Postage. Svg order 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Cleaning Prevents Wear 


course, knows his own machine best, and it is 


and the quantity. The manufacturer, % 


good sense to follow his directions. It may be 
difficult to judge when to lubricate because 
this is so dependent on the frequency of use. 
However, it should be kept in mind that the 
more the cleaner is used, the more frequently 
it will have to be lubricated. You should know 
that it is possible to use too much oil. If there 
is an excess, the oil may drip into the motor 
and cause serious damage to the windings. 

Some cleaners are now being made with ball 
bearings, which are packed with grease at the 
factory and should not require additional lubri- 
cation for long periods. 
provide an oil hole above the bearings so that 
just a few drops of oil may be introduced once 
in a while to keep the grease soft. In any 
event, ball bearings require very little atten- 
tion if they have been properly assembled and 
grease-packed by the manufacturers. Plain 
bearings, however, must be lubricated regularly 
in order to insure long life. : 

The carbon brushes in electric cleaners, 
which conduct the current to tl moving part 
of the motor, will wear in time; the evidence 
of wear is usually indicated by sparking. If 
unusual sparking occurs where the brushes 
make contact with the commutator, it would 
be well to have your cleaner serviced, for prob- 
ably the brushes are worn, or the commutator 
is pitted or scored, or there may be trouble in 
the motor windings. 


Take Care of the Cord 


The connecting cord, especially where the 
wires are fastened to the attachment plug, may 
be a source of trouble unless care*is taken to 


Some & 


| 


handle it carefully. Do not run heavy furni- 


ture across the cord or drag it over sharp 
objects. Remember there are delicate wires 
enclosed in the cord; handle it with care. When 


disconnecting the plug, do so by grasping the — 


plug itself rather than by jerking on the cord. 
When you are through using the cleaner, wind 
the cord carefully on the cleats provided for 
that purpose. Attention to these minor things 
will free you from annoying delays and the 
necessity for servicing. 

The function of the bag of the vacuum 
cleaner is to act as a receptacle for the dust and 
dirt carried in by the stream of air passing up 
through the cleaner from the nozzle. This air 
must find a way out. It does this by filtering 
through the fabric of the bag. If the bag is 


permitted to become clogged with dirt, it is” 


clear that this necessary circulation is impeded 
and that the effectiveness of the cleaner is re- 
duced. Keep the bag clean by following the 
manufacturer’s directions as to the best way 
to accomplish this. 

The brush, whether it is an additional at- 
tachment or not, should receive regular atten- 


tion for hair, and long threads will often wind - 


around or become matted in it in spite of the 
suction of the cleaner. 

Just one other caution should be observed in 
using your cleaner: Do not, if you can help it, 
permit metal or other hard objects, such as 
hairpins, glass, pieces of wood, etc. to get into 
the cleaner. Such things may seriously damage 
the fan or the motor. 











Every wife wonders about 
her husband—why he 
makes so much money, why 
he makes so little money. 
And hardly a woman—un- 
less she has had some ex- 
perience in the business 
world can understand. 
Bruce Barton has written 
for the January number an 
article that €very woman 
and every man will want 
to read, with the title, 


“What Fixes Men’s Salaries’’ 


A Letter On Friendship 


(Continued from page 51) 


son David, my great-grandfather, but the 
latchstring of the Homestead, where my cousin 
Prue lived, was always out for me, and is still, 
and I believe that the blessing of that ancient 
friendship enfolds us yet. For we still have 
wonderful suppers together in the beamed 
dining-room with its brick oven, and long talks 
in that peaceful, flower-papered chamber up- 
stairs where Betsey’s great four-poster stands. 
Nowadays, while Prue and J are visiting, her 
Nancy and my Peter, carrying on the family 
traditions, play together outside, beneath 
those square-paned windows. Surely we can 
say of each other, almost word for word, what 
was said of two friends many centuries ago: 

“So Jonathan made a covenant with the 
house of- David—for he loved him as he loved 
his own soul. And Jonathan said to David, 
‘Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn 
both of us in the name of the Lord, saying, 
‘The Lord be between thee and me and be- 
tween thy seed and my seed forever.’ ” 


- A Child’s Friends 


There were a dozen or so of us who were 
constantly together in those early days, so I 
am not basing on one case alone my opinion 
that in the friendships which one forms as a 
child there is something different from any 
others. It seems to me that they are almost 
invariably the deepest, the most abiding, and 
the most precious. They are made without 
class-consciousness or sense of obligation—for 
children are almost invariably democratic and 
generous; without thought of social advantage 
or material advancement; and because of this 
wholly unselfish and solid basis, they outwear 
and outlast distance, separation, and diverging 
“walks of life.’ 

When I returned from Europe last fall, I 
found I could not face the winter in Washing- 
ton with any degree of contentment, until I 
had seen those old friends in Newbury, and I 
traveled seven hundred miles in order to have 
thirty-six hours—all I could spare—in their 
midst. I returned, refreshed and contented, 
perfectly ready to wait patiently for the sum- 
mer which would take me back to them again, 
- and not begrudging one inch of the long, hard 
journey I had taken, or one cent of the hard- 
earned money which I had spent on it. Dearas 
' many of the friends I have made later in life 
have become to me, I do not know of any for 
whom I would have had quite that same long- 
ing. The same boys and girls who came to my 
birthday party when I was seven years old 
have been coming to it ever since, and I hon- 
estly think we had the jolliest celebration this 
summer we have ever had. There is not one 
among them for whom I would not do any- 
thing and everything that I could; and I do 
not believe I am going too far when I say that 
I do not believe there is one among them who 
would not do anything and everything that 
she—or he—could for me. 

Several years ago, at a large dinner in New 
York, I happened to sit beside a prominent 
lawyer who made a disparaging remark about 
friendship; and when I retorted indignantly, 
he said, 

“Well, tell me of just one instance where a 
friend of yours has done something for you 
that constituted a real service and a real 
sacrifice.” 

T could have told him of dozens, without an 
instant’s hesitation; but, as it happened, I 
told him about Jean—of the time when she 
was working in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau at Washington, taking an evening 
course in stenography as well, when I was 
~ taken very ill with neuritis. I had no maid, 
for Kathie was still at the Farm then; and 
Harry had been called away to his sister, who 
was dying. Without the slightest question or 
delay, Jean and her mother moved to my apart- 
ment and, between them, took entire care of 
both Peter and me until the domestic and 
physical crises were past, with untiring skill, 
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Successful 
year 


—because better pancake flour can’t be 
bought at any price, and 








—because Virginia Sweet always is priced 
remarkably low. 


THE FISHBACK CO. 
Kansas City 


VIRGINIA-SWEET 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


Indianapolis 











The School Department— 
Pages 6 and 7 of this issue 



















Two Cook Books for the Price of One 


An Appreciated Christmas Gift 


is this New Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged Edition of 
America’s Leading Cook Book 


THE 

BOSTON COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 

By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 








@ This new revised and greatly enlarged edition of the leading American cook 
book combines practically all the recipes formerly published in Miss 
Farmer’s ‘““A New Book of Cookery” with the recipes contained in ‘‘The Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition to a considerable number of new recipes. 
q “The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book” is now therefore a larger and 
longer book than formerly, entirely reset from new type, thoroughly revised, and 
containing 2677 recipes. It is really two books in one, though the price remains 
unchanged. Surely in this new edition we have the last word in cookery. 


825 pages. With 122 illustrations. Price $2.50 
For Sale at All Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Dept. X., 34 Beacon St., BOSTON 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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A Doll That 


Changes Faces! 





Also Changes Costumes 


Different Character Each Time 


A Many-In-One 
Christmas Gift 


Three to twelve entirely different 
dolls from one—just by changing 
faces and costumes. That’s the mag- 
ic feature that makes the Famlee 
Doll such heaps of fun. 


One body—but extra heads and cos- 
tumes—all interchangeable. Heads 
screw on and off—a two-year-old 
can do it. 


Little-Sweet-Face becomes Black- 
Boy-Sam—then Funny-Face-Clown 
—then Little-Miss-From-Holland— 
then Ching-Ching-Chinaman—and 
so on through all the lovable and 
life-like characters. An everchang- 








Make Big Money 






High salaried positions open, or go } 


i 2 : 
> into business for yourself, 








Learn 


system devised by prominent New York 


al. ey decorators. First practical course. Gives sd 






knowledge for professional or home 
practice. Special ability not required. 


9 FREE BOOK. Post Card or letter brings 


“yoj it. Beautifully illustrated. 


i L Explains op- 
portunities, 


Shows how you ean quickly 





way. Write for it NOW 


£ National 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR 






quickly by mail through simple new # 










enter profession in new easy ; 


School of 








An Entirely 


ing playmate that makes every play- 

our an ever-new delight. No 
matter how many other dolls any 
little girl has, she will welcome a 
Famlee Doll for Christmas—a 
many-in-one gift that is not only a 
never-the-same doll, but also a game. 


Each character walks and talks. 
16 inches high. Non-breakable. 
Fine quality throughout. 


In attractively boxed sets—each 
with one body and three, five, seven 
or twelve interchangeable heads, 
with a special dress or costume for 
each head. Additional heads and 
costumes to add to the family can 
be bought at any time. 


At leading department and toy stores 


Or write for free Doll-alogue—showing and 
describing Famlee sets. 


BERWICK DOLL COMPANY 
Dept. 81, 482 Broadway, New York 


REGUS 


A Whole Family of Dolls In One 
A Brand New and Patented Idea 
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Clean, highly-refined oil for type- 
writers, phonographs, radio equip- 
ment, bicycles, guns, etc. 
©) Lubricates, prevents rust. 
No color, stain or 
odor. Will not gum. 
¥: Fine polish for piano 
cases, automobiles, 


cd) etc, Buy Nyoil of 
Ri \ your dealer or write 
i W.E NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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machine for sew7g, 


The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, 
and Skirt are each independer 
able so that it will exactly rep 
style, size or figure 


Remit $3 and we will 







at the rate of $3 a month. 
Trial. If unsatisfactory, re 
and we 
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E EASY /Z ADJUSTABLE 
WITH 
THE 
3 & DRESS FORM 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
quickly reproduced. Makes dress- 
m@? IT TO making a pleasure and satisfaction. AS 


necessary for ji¢ting as the sewing 


ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
Waist, Hips 











ntly adjust- 
roduce any House 
Rene oa our SLIPPERS 


guaranteed $15¥Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 


will gladly refund your $3. 


‘Aeme"’ Form today‘or write 
tailed information, 

ACME SALES CO., Dept. 12-0 

380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR. ILLUSTRATED“CATALOG 
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Men’s Leather 








REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


Show the latest refinements in slipper making. Made 
in all colors, styles, and of every adaptable leather. 
Harmonize with any bathrobe or business suit and 
combine both comfort and style. Ask the dealer to 
show you the new LEasiephit Slippers or send for 
catalog in colors. The name Easiephit is stamped 
on the sole. They will please you. 


ABBOTT SHOE COMPANY North Reading, Mass. 
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A Letter On Friendship — 


patience, and devotion. I never, to this mo-_ 
ment, see a tube of mentholated vaseline with- 
out thinking of how Jean massaged me with it, — 
from head to foot, every night before she went _ 
to bed, after her long, hard day . . . And 
Jean and I, like Prue and I, first played to- 
gether when we were next-door neighbors in 
that sheltered little Vermont village. ; 

I never hear a woman talking about her love- 
affairs that I do not promptly decide she never _ 
had any worth mentioning, for the “great and 
definite passion of youth,” as a Spanish writer, — 
Concha Espina, has beautifully expressed. it, ) 
“the root of life, strong and deep, that rises 
from earth to heaven like a flame, like a cry, 
like a crown—” is so mystic and sacred a feel- _ 
ing that no woman who has experienced it 
will carelessly reveal it, any more than she 
would carelessly reveal the Holy Grail, if its 
consecrated fire had been entrusted to her. 
And the woman who has not experienced it is 
as incomplete as the woman who has not 
borne a child. But, on the other hand, I am 
constantly astonished that women do not more 
often acknowledge their debt of friendship, un- 
touched by any other sentiment, to the men 
whom they have known, as well as to the 
friends of their own sex. I, for one, am ex- 
tremely glad that as a child I had as many 
boys as girls for playmates. I love to remem- 
ber the time that Jean’s brother and I explored 
the alleged “Indian Cave” together on our . 
hands and knees, when I got stuck, and had | 
to be extricated, with great difficulty and — 
after long delay, from the rear; and the time _ 
that I went coasting with two other small — 
boys when the double-runner upset, and I 
shot through a barbed wire fence into a brook 
which had not frozen quite hard enough. This 
adventure was particularly awkward in its 
consequences, for I was to take the part of a 
Christmas fairy that evening, and I had no 
sooner been fished out and shaken to my feet 
than my companions and I realized that a 
fairy with a badly scratched countenance 
would leave much to be desired from an artistic 
point of view; but my curls hid most of the 
wreckage, and a kindly audience overlooked 
the rest. Experiences like these go a long way 
toward teaching a little girl to be a “good 
sport”; the wholesomely—if brutally—frank 
comments that she hears about herself prevent 
her from seeing—or seeking—an admirer in 
every chance acquaintance in after life; and 
intimacies based on long walks and rides, 
skating and snowshoeing, paddling and swim- 
ming, are apt to be much more normal than 
those which have too much false excitement as 
their foundation, and help to keep one always. 
sane and healthy. 


Friendships in School Days 


The friendships that we form in the school- 
room, like those that we make as even younger 
children, are, I think, among the most potent 
in our lives, and the great outstanding one of 
my early girlhood probably had more to do 
with molding my character than any one single 
influence for many years. It was certainly 
much greater than that which any teacher 
exerted or any relative imposed, and the fact 
that it meant—and still means—so much to 
me, made me feel, when my own children 
reached school-age, that I would rather go 
without almost anything in the world than de- 
prive them of their chance to form similar 
friendships. A great deal can be learned—and 
unlearned—at school that has nothing to do 
with books, and I think far too many mothers 
err on the side of thinking over-much of reports 
and over-little of recesses. They will sit down 
and do pages and pages of tedious homework 
with their children, but think it is too much 
bother to invite their schoolmates home with 
them, or even to inquire what manner of boys 
and girls these schoolmates may be. And later 
on, when Harold is ‘going with a fast crowd” 
and all Edith’s “set” paint their fresh, pretty 
lips and roll their sheer, little stockings, Edith 
and Harold both exclaim, 











_ ‘Why, mother! A// the others do that—why 
_ shouldn’t I?” 
And then they are nagged and scolded 
about their friends, and sometimes even bullied 
- into giving them up—or at least pretending to 
- do so—which is the worst possible way to en- 
- courage them to be loyal and honest. 
~My friend Elizabeth, who was so great a 
- factor in my school life, was very lovely to look 
- at—tall and slim, graceful and fair; she was the 
- eldest daughter of a large family, and from an 
early age she felt a motherly and guiding 
-solicitude for all younger children. These 
early responsibilities developed many splendid 
qualities—quickness of thought and action, 
ready sympathy, andthe ability to give expres- 
. sion to it, independence and self-reliance. She 
_ was a fair scholar, and she played the piano 
and drew very well indeed, but it was out of 
_ doors that she was in her real glory, and she 
_ taught her friends to see and do and love the 
things shé saw and did and loved herself. Many 
a girl who would have preferred to curl up 
' before a fire with a book, many another who 
_ showed a premature interest in finery or beaux, 
is thankful today that Elizabeth dragged her 
out and taught her to ride and drive a horse, 
to sail her own boat and swim in deep water, 
and showed her the beauty of quiet paths in 
the woods and white-capped waves far out 
at sea and fragrant flowers growing in her 
_ mother’s garden. She lived in a house that 
fairly bulged with hospitality, and overflowed 
* with happiness. 


The Dearest Friend of All 


The first time she took me home from school 
with her to lunch, it seemed to me that there 
were about a dozen blond, rosy children sitting 
around the big mahogany table, their round 
blue eyes staring at me above silver mugs and 

' porringers; though sober second thought— 
perhaps I should say “‘sober second glance”— 
_ revealed the fact that there were only three or 
_ four. There was also a tall, slim, blue-eyed 
father, of whom all the youngsters were 
replicas in graduating sizes, and a lovely, dark 
mother whom none of them—as they fre- 
_ quently lamented—resembled at all. These 
lunches after school became a dearly loved 
_ privilege to a girl whose only brother was four- 
teen years older than herself, and whose father 
_had died when she was two years old. But 
_ even they changed to rather a pale pleasure 
a viewed in the riotous glory of Sunday dinner. 
. ‘This consisted invariably of roast beef, baked 
_ potatoes, green vegetables, vanilla ice-cream 
_ with chocolate sauce, and sponge cakes, and 
Elizabeth and her brothers and sisters were free 
_ to invite as many of their friends as they cared 
_ toshare it withthem. The supply never ran 
_ short—there was food enough, there was room 
enough, there was welcome enough for every 
Oe 
It seems no time at all after this, till Eliza- 
_ beth, looking like a rose in the filmy pink dress 
and wide, drooping, pink hat that she wore as 
my maid of honor, was fastening the orange 
; blossoms on my tulle veil, and handing me a 


olla 


‘ 





tiny prayer-book bound in white and gold. 

There was no one, among all my host of 

ae who was quite so near to me on that 
eG Y ors 

The next time I saw her, her father had died, 
and my first baby had been born—the great 
_ mystery of birth had been revealed to me, the 
scarcely less great one of death to her. There 
was, after that, a new element in our friendship, 
which took nothing from those it already con- 
tained. I think constantly of the great, and 
the sad, things we shared, as well as the 
pleasant ones; the ties between us grew stronger 
with every passing year. And then came the 
first epidemic of influenza, sweeping the 
‘country like an avenging fire . . . She was 
sick only twenty-four hours. 

I have heard it asserted, as I said before, 
that there are no real friendships between 
women, just as I have heard it asserted that 
there are no friendships between men and 
women unless some other sentiment is mingled 
with it. But personally I do not believe that 
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Lovely Goths That Make 
ee: Neat and Clean 


A clean and charming home—and an immaculate kitchen 
—are the pride of a good housekeeper. To have every- 
thing in order—everything spick and span—is her 
great joy. 


Good housekeepers who use RITZ cloths are better equipped to keep 
their homes neat and clean. With the assortment pictured here you 
have eleven special cloths—one for each and every purpose. A san- 
itary dish cloth, a paint or bath tub cloth, scrub cloth 
for the floors that will outwear any other, a chamois 
dust cloth, shoe cloth, silver cloth, washable pot 
cloth, etc., also a colored check rubberized apron. 
A most complete and attractive assortment. 
Just what you need! 






























For over 32 years RITZ cloths have been pre- 
ferred by good housekeepers. If your dealer 
does not carry this assortment, fill out the 
coupon, enclosing $3.50—the purchase price. 


Present your friends with this complete as- 
sortment at Christmas. It is simply adorable! 


Mr. John Ritzenthaler, 
73 Franklin Street. 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I enclose $3.50. Please send me the 
RITZ package. I understand if | am 
not entirely pleased I may return it 
and my money will be refunded. 








Electric Iron 


nance @MYERS Soa 


A wonderful invention. Use- 
ful and of great convenience. 
Grips the ironing board. 
Keeps cord out of the 
way whileironing. 
Tested and approved 
Housekeeping Institute. 


FOR THE LOVER OF PICTURES 
The easy and pleasing way to display 
them on your walls is to use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


And they protect the walls, too! 


10c pkts. Everywhere. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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322 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Among its many uses, Sapolio is particularly 
effective in cleaning bathtubs, wash basins 
and metal fixtures. 


When using Sapolio, gentle rubbing only is 
necessary to keep the bathroom clean and 
sanitary. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


439 West St., New York, U.S.A. 


“For the home well run and work well done’’ 


In using advertisements see page 4 203 


eae Flame Cooking 
for Gasless Homes 





Only the 
Nesco has the 
Rockweave 


Burner 


The ROCKWEAVE 
BURNER isa scientific 
marvel. Using kerosene, 
mixed with air, it makes 
its own gas which gives 
a clear blue, direct con- 
tactflame. Thenon-burn- 
able ROCKWEAVE 
-WICK needs no trim- 
ming and, with an occa- 
siona! cleaning—a simple 
operation—will last a 
long, long time. 





RE you one of the millions of housewives 
without gas for cooking? Then surely you 

must have wished, time and time again, for the 
cooking speed and the cleanliness of aclear blue 
gas flame right under your skillet, kettle or oven. 


The genius of modern invention makes your wish 
come true. It has produced the Nesco, ‘‘the Stove 
with the Blue Gas Contact Flame.” This oil cook 
stove with its wonderful ROCKWEAVE BURNER 
and ROCKWEAVE WICK brings to gasless kitchens 
all the benefits of gas and, in most cases, at much 
less cost! 

Simply turn the handle on a Nesco and light with 
amatch—no priming necessary. You soon have 
a clear blue gas flame that contacts with and 
spreads out under your utensil. It fries, bakes, 
broils, toasts clean, roasts, boils or simmers as 
you wish. The ROCKWEAVE BURNER burns 
twenty-five hours on a gallon of kerosene. The 
Nesco Stove does not smoke or smell. 


Get your Nesco now and begin to enjoy it! Made 
in several serviceable sizes and styles and sold 
by dealers in every state. If your dealer does not 
carry it, accept no substitute, but write us and 
we will tell you how to get a Nesco. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





IL COOK STOVE 


with the blue gas contact flame 
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A Letter On Friendship 


there is anything on earth, except the lov 
between husband and wife and mother an 
child, greater and more beautiful than a feeli 

that can last through twenty years without 

break, without a quarrel, without a misunder- 
standing. I loved Elizabeth dearly, misse d 
her when we were separated, enjoyed her when 
we were together, admired her, respected her, 
trusted her. Her physical loveliness was a 

never-ending source of delight to me, but her 
mental and spiritual loveliness was an even 
greater joy and inspiration. For days, after 
her death, I faced in the darkness a blank wall 
of grief. And though years have passed since 
then, and the blank wall has been taken down, 
a stone at a time, the loss has never seemed 
less great, and I know that it never will. And 
yet it can not for one minute be compared, in 
my mind, with the loss of a friend who for 
some other reason—some reason worse than 
death—we have lost. Death is not the worst 
separation—or the most final. For a long 
time I believed this, but whenever I gave voice 
to the belief, I was told that when some one I 
really loved died, I would discover the fallacy 
of my belief. Now that this has happened, I 
not only believe—I know. And the knowledge 
shines like a shaft of light in a dim place. ; 


ome Ayal 















Writers I Have Known 


I constantly hear it asserted that writers are 
a jealous lot, who lose no chance to injure each 
other, both privately and professionally; there 
is nothing in my experience to bear this out. — 
It has been one of the great privileges of the 
last few years to begin to number several well- 
known authors among my friends—Honoré | 
Willsie Morrow, whose mere presence in a room j 
is like that of some great, cleansing spirit; — 
Angela Morgan, personifying the beauty of her _ 
own poetry; Temple Bailey, who so wisely and — 
so truly writes of society as it really is, and not — 
as the fevered riot of frivolity which many — 
persons who have never belonged to it some-_ 
times imagine it; Ida Wylie, whose clear-cut 
genius is one of the most precious jewels in the 
literary mart of the world today; and a number 
of others. And all those with whom I have 
come in contact have seemed to me imbued, — 
to an exceptional degree, with the spirit of 
fraternity and cooperation. 

I shall never forget the time when, ill and 
exhausted, I fainted away at a press table, 
and a friend did both my work and her own, 
though hers was cruelly heavy, until I could 
pull myself together again, so that I should 
not “lose my copy.” I scarcely knew her at 
the time, and only as the writer of somewhat 
sensational stories for the Sunday supplements, 
an inveterate cigarette-smoker whose only 
arrestive attractions were a head of really — 
glorious red hair and a rather wistful smile. — 
Our environment and upbringing had both 
been so totally different that we hardly spoke — 
the same language; she had had a desperately 
hard and unhappy life, and I by comparison 
a pleasant and easy one; and though I warmed 
to her at once, I could not see why she did not 
distrust and dislike me as an amateur and a 
dilettante, why she should not feel actual re- 
sentment when she compared my lot in life 
generally, and especially as connected with 
writing, with her own; but the attachment 
which we felt for each other was as mutual as 
it was immediate and has grown steadily 
stronger the more we have seen of each other. 

Ihave found my friends, too, not only among 
the men and women who have worked with 
me, but in those who have worked for me, who 
have curled my hair and made my dresses, 
driven my car and cooked my meals. If there 
are any conditions where friendship counts for 
more than in these I have not discovered them; _ 
but they are apparently the ones under which — 
it is most difficult to attain it. Perhaps, as 
the old proverb says, no man is a hero to his 
valet; and I doubtless have never been a 
heroine to my maid. But that I have been 
her friend, as she has been mine, I can not 
possibly doubt—a housekeeping experience 











Oe ests Will Ppprecian 
your Foresight ~ 


N planning the after-theatre collation, or 

the light repast after the Mah Jong or Bridge 

party, remember that JellO makes many 
tempting and delicious salads. Our new Jell-O 
book contains many novel salad recipes. 


‘JOELL 


Hinerica’s most famous dessert 
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ey | A Vanity with 
bimatching 
| candlesticks, 
Be | decp-etched 

} and richly gold- 
Fencrusted. 
f Every piece of 
Fostoria glass- 
ware leaves our 
| factory bearing 
| this brown and 
44 white label. 


‘OStorla 


FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Every glorious piece of Fostoria glassware justifies 
your pride in its purchase. What joy there is in the 
possession of its loveliness. . . . Crystal gaze a mo- 
ment! See how magic sparkling beauty is kept alive 
in a mysterious prison of glass. . . . From the fragile 
hand-blown crystal, etched with fairy-like tracings, 
to the deep-etched designs, encrusted with coin gold, 
Fostoria patterns are rich in conservative charm. 

Stemware of slender gtace—goblets, parfaits, sherbets; 
delightful sugar bowls and cream pitchers; console 
sets and compotes; mayonnaise sets and marmalade 
jats. You like Fostoria for its quiet aristocracy of 
design. Ask for it by name—you can buy none better. 
Christmas—treminds you of the increasing vogue and 
cotrectness of fine crystal. There is something in 
Fostoria appropriate for every gift purpose. The 
Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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A Letter On Friendship | 


which has lasted twenty years and which is 
bridged by only two changes in its workers is, 
I think, a speaking proof of that. Between 
kitchen and parlor, in spite of occasional minor 
misunderstandings and frictions such as may 
arise between friends any time, anywhere, 
there has been affection, and confidence, and 
respect. My career as a writer would have 
been greatly curtailed without this relation; 
my travels would have been completely im- 
possible; and the “rosy outlook” on life which 
you insist is the only one of which I am capable 
comes, I am sure, largely from the swept and 
garnished hearth and the glowing stove which 
a presiding deity keeps’ warm and bright for 
me always. 

I am glad that my paths of friendship have 
led me to farmhouses and schoolrooms, press 
- tables and kitchens, and I am no less glad that 
sometimes they have led also to the seats of the 
mighty. When I first went to Washington, 
I felt a certain hesitancy in accepting some of 
the kindnesses which were shown me, because 
it seemed to me there was no way in which 
I could return them; but when I confided this 
feeling to a woman whose opinion I value very 
highly, she replied in a way which gave me a 
new viewpoint on the obligation—and the 
opportunity—of friendship. 

“So you think you should not go to Mrs. 
X’s beautiful dinners because you can’t give 
her dinners like that in return. Do you think 
she ought to hesitate to invite you to dine 
because she can’t possibly give you an 
autographed book?” 

There is much food for thought in that re- 
mark. We all want to “do things” for our 
friends, and we always can. “It is possible to 
give without loving, but it is not possible to 
love without giving.” But there is no reason 
why we should be distressed if we can not do 
the same things for our friends that they do for 
us. In fact, the chances are that they will You, too, can have the same charming hair-dress if you use the STAR-Rite Curling Iron 
enjoy something different much more. ‘‘Good 
times” do not consist wholly in a round of Om 
galeties or expensive presents; they consist | 
quite as often in simple pleasures and simple 
possessions sincerely shared; and friendship, 
anyway, means much more than good times— 
it means a helping hand and an understanding 
heart and a communion of spirit, in sorrow 
as well as in joy. 

My friends—trich and poor, old and new, 
great and small—the happy times we have had 
together, at home and abroad; the pleasant 
places and the hard places which we have 
shared. Have I given you some idea of what 
they have meant to me? I hope so, for—as I 
am sure you know—I am happy and privileged 
to count you among their number. 

Always affectionately yours, 


Fomeece Poshiiisar. Kasper *350 





Betty Compson, appearing in Paramount Pictures. 


ie the perfect contour of a finished 
coiffure lies beauty’s chiefest charm — 


To achieve a flawless perfection that 
mitrors a professional touch and chal- 
lenges admiration, the contributing 
service of a STAR-Rite Curling Iron 
is invaluable. 


The STAR-Rite Curling Iron is a beau- 
tiful complement to the fittings of the 
dressing table—an iron of beauty and 
service built to the requirements of the 
changing coiffure mode. 





In Canada 
cay ; $4.50 
Inside Information 
By Mazie V. Caruthers For your copy of “Charm — Your Heri- 
tage,” describing the exclusive beauty 
Most clocks are held against the wall, service and giving many styles of hair- 
Or put upon a shelf, dress, send 4c in stamps to Miss Helen 
But I’ve a most peculiar one The waver of this Bae: Pee eemeat A, 130 
That’s placed within myself; iron has a strong = Be ethan 
Our household clocks strike every hour spring which insures 
A silvery chime and sweet— a beautiful soft wave. 
Mine simply notifies me when Thet pe ae saad 
The time has come to eat! (finished in warm 





Circassian walnut) 
permits turning the 


Three times each day and often more, oie Tim 








(Between meals, pereely) Saedhe. areem Ge 
A hungry whirring starts the springs cord, Complete with 

Of its machinery. i Bakelite bing NG © Gh R L I N G I R O N 
‘°Tis luncheon-time! ’Tis dinner-time!’— two-piece detachable ; 

Tick-tock the busy wheels. plug in handle. FITZGERALD MEG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 
That’s why I’m always punctual, F In Canada: Canadian Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 

And in my place for meals! 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Just a few degrees below the tempera- 
ture of the ordinary ice-cooled refrig- 
erator is a colder zone that affects the 
keeping of food in a startling way. It 
is the zone where moisture crystalizes 
out of the air as frost, leaving the at- 
mosphere dry, crisp and snappy. 


This is true refrigeration as produced by 
Kelvinator, the electric method. Foods 
placed in this kelvinated air keep fresh 
and sweet for days. 


Kelvinator can be installed in your present refrigerator. 
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Many foods actually improve when 
kelvinated. Green salads, for example, 
“crisp up” until they almost fall apart 
at the touch of the fork. Meats mellow 
and acquire that delicious tenderness 
that few cooks obtain. 


The hostess who serves kelvinated 
foods is constantly complimented on 
their deliciousness. More important 
still, she is independent of ice delivery 
and is free forever from its annoyance. 


Compared with ice it is an economy 


as well as a convenience. An illustrated descriptive booklet will be mailed gladly on request, 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


2046 WEST FORT STREET, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘Kelvinator 


The Oldest 


Domestic 
Electric + 
Refrigeration }/ 
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fits any 


‘Ke/rigerator 





The Pennsylvania 
Street Car 
(Continued from page 53) 


dancing feet should come on the irate gentle- 
man’s toes, as they did, was beyond belief. 
But when a man sets out to be irate a thousand 
reasons arise, jumping up like dragon’s teeth 
for his undoing. What had begun as a re- 
proach upon the street-car service ended in a 
tirade against children and Christmas. 
“Children,” the irate gentleman contended, 


“should be muzzled. They should be kept in 


a dark cellar until capable of meeting the eyes 
of society. Christmas,” he continued, “was 
invented by the Evil One, and countenanced 
and aided and abetted by parents and dotards.” 

The lovely lady in mourning touched with 
trembling fingers the black locket suspended 
from her throat. The pale gentleman, who al- 
ways sat in the corner, out of the draft, pressed 
to his heart a parcel which, in spite of its wrap- 
pings, was plainly a drum. The lady wearing 
the sable coat, who had carefully explained to 
every one just why she was obliged to take a 
car, offered to help a tired woman who held a 
sleeping child. The little boy, the cause of this 
outburst, turned to his mother, with quivering 
lip and tearful eye. 

“Is there any one in the whole world,” he 
asked, ‘‘who does not love little children?” 

The beautiful lady with the white hair began 
to unwrap her parcel, leaning forward, looking 
intently at the irate gentleman. 

“T say, all of you,” shouted the driver, “we’ll 
be here for ten minutes—until the next car 
comes down. Only one track, you remember.” 


WITH the sound of one protesting voice, 

the driver looked at the fast-freezing win- 
dows and at the irate gentleman, suggesting 
pleasantly that any one who insisted upon it 
could walk and his nickel be returned to him, 
adding hospitably, “I hope you will all stay 
just where you are.” 

In his character of host the driver stood with 
his back against the door, facing the car; near 
him sat a wonderful gentleman. No one would 
have called him old, for in his face was the 
secret of perpetual sunshine, as if he caught 
and held the joy of life. To him the driver 
turned, whispering: 

“What’s the cross one’s name, Judge? I’ve 
been on this car ten years, man and boy. I 
know my people, streets and cross-streets, and 
I can’t tell who he is. Reminds me of those 
Earleys who used to live in the big red house. 
One named Victor wanted to marry Miss Mary 
Crosby (she with the white hair and the doll) 
and when she wouldn’t have him, or they 
quarreled, he went away to Pittsburgh or some 
other foreign spot years ago.” 

“Upon my soul,” said the handsome old 
gentleman, “that is Victor. I knew him well.” 

The driver walked slowly down the aisle 
and back again. “It’s him,” he said, with 
more force than grammar. “It certainly is 
fate, meetin’ her here in my red car. Christ- 
mas is the best time to meet him, and Christ- 
mas’ll make it all right,” and he went out to 
blanket the mules. 

The beautiful lady had taken the wrappings — 
from the doll, revealing such wonders that the 
little girl, who had been asleep, awakened and 
thought she saw an angel and cried out in 
joy and awe. c 

“Every year,” said the beautiful lady, “in 
memory of a little girl who never had a child- 
hood, I give the finest doll to the loneliest 
child in the world. I know a lonely little girl, 
and I know a lonely woman, and at Christmas 
it’s terrible to be lonely; that’s what the driver 
said, and it’s true.” 

Mrs. Beach moved nearer to the lady and 
pressed her hand, for she knew that the lady 
spoke of herself. ! 

“Speaking of loneliness,” said the driver, 
closing the door against the bitter wind, “the 
little girl I told you about,” and he looked at — 
the favorite passenger, “is bound to get that 





doll, for every one’s got some one but just her. 
Do you see that lady?” he asked, addressing 
the car at large, pointing with a big forefinger 
at Mrs. Beach. “She has a Christmas tree 
every year for lonely children. She hasn’t 
any children of her own; that is, now; but she 
finds children, and they find her, rich or poor— 
‘Lonely,’ that’s her word.” 

“We are all children, I guess,” said the de- 
lightful old gentleman. 

“Yes,” interrupted the beautiful lady with 
the doll, and she looked directly at the irate 
gentleman. ‘‘Sometimes I think that children 
who have never had Christmas or a happy 
childhood go forth on life’s highway longingly, 
waiting and hoping for the ‘second coming’—a 
belated Christmas.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Beach, “that the chil- 
dren are all vanishing. The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin is still playing his wonderful tunes, 
and our blessed children are following him with 
happy, dancing feet, keeping time to the be- 
witching air he plays, following him into the 
mountain of Time, and we call, you and I, ‘Come 
back. Comeback.’ And do they come back? 
When we see them again, with tears we ask, 
“Are these men and women our little children?’ ”’ 
And Mrs. Beach sighed, and a lovely look came 
into her eyes as she continued. ‘‘God’s best 
gift to earth is childhood, and man’s best gift 
to childhood is a happy childhood.” 

“Say something about grown-up children,” 
pleaded the beautiful lady with white hair. 

“Dear friends,” said Mrs. Beach gently, 
“Youth is not limited by time or narrowed by 
years. Youth is an affair of the heart, an 
effulgence of the spirit. The song that the 
morning stars sang together was sung when 
the world was young; when the dew was on 
the rose, and heaven in the heart of man. 
While youth abides, there abide also faith and 
trust, and where love and gladness live, there 
youth is, for youth is made up out of the 
precious thoughts of our souls.” 

After a silence, the pale gentlemen said, 
“Except ye become like unto these little ones.” 

“Let us be grateful for childhood and hold 
it sacred and learn how to love little children 
and big children,” said the delightful old 
gentleman, ‘‘for Christmas is the best time.” 

“All aboard,” shouted the driver, and the 
bells gurgled and the car lurched and the 
merry bells of the mules rang, while the wheels 
kept saying, “Christmas eve, Christmas eve.” 

No one so thoughtful, so attentive, as the 
irate gentleman. He carried sleeping children 
and helped the mothers to their very doors. 
The driver looked on approvingly as he held 
the reins of the dancing mules, waiting for the 
irate gentleman’s return. 

“The car is aS convenient as one’s own 
coach.” The lady in sables said these very 
words, and the driver smiled like a branch of 
holly. 


HE last person to leave the car was the beau- 

tiful lady with the white hair. The irate 
gentleman helped her down the steps as if he 
had been waiting for this privilege all the time. 
The driver saw him standing bareheaded in 
the falling snow. He looked humble and 
sorrowiul. The driver saw him quite plainly, 
in the light from the open hall door, that spread 
like a path of gold from the beautiful lady to 
the gentleman in the snow. The driver waited, 
watching anxiously, and at last he heard her 
say: 
tat is a belated Christmas. Will you come 
in, Victor?” 

The gentleman heard her, too, although the 
words fell as soft as the snow that was covering 
his bowed head. A glorified look came into the 
gentleman’s face as he asked, ‘‘Is the Christmas 
gift that I have prayed for all my life ever to 
be mine?” ; 

What her answer was the driver could not 
hear, but he saw the gentleman standing in the 
doorway, with the beautiful lady’s hand in 
his, and before he closed the door he called 
to the driver: 

“Tt’s exactly what you say, driver. Christmas 
is the best time in all the world! The very 
best time!”’ 











rom package to table 


A delicious six-minute breakfast .. with Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. First put on your griddle or pan. 
While it heats add water or milk to Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour and your batter is done. In six 
minutes your first plate of fluffy, golden-brown 
cakes is ready. § Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour makes 
such tempting pancakes, so delicate and digestible, 
because we select the highest-standard ingredients, 
then blend and sift them until powder-fine. Why 
not have these delicious pancakes for breakfast 
tomorrow? § A postcard request will bring “Better 
Pancakes and How to Make Them.” 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally deli- 
cious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
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Make This Test Yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes. 
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olasses 
pie-- Gingersnaps 


FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send 
to Dept.S-3, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., New Orleans, La., for 
the Brer Rabbit book of de- 
licious molasses recipes. 








—with the teasing flavor of real, old- 
time molasses. 


This is the way famous Southern 
cooks make Molasses Pie: 

Pour 1% cups of scalded milk over 1 whole 
egg and yolks of 2, slightly beaten. Add % 
cup Gold Label Brer Rabbit Molasses, 1% 
teaspoon each cinnamon and nutmeg, and 
% teaspoon salt. Line a ten-inch tin with 
pastry and fill. Bake until a knife comes out 
clean. Cover with meringue made of the two 
remaining egg whites and 2 tablespoons 
powdered sugar. Brown in hot oven. 


Pure molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk it 
is rich in calcium and like spinach it 
is rich in iron. 

The Brer Rabbit Recipe Book will 
tell you how to make Old Mammy 
Cabin Style Ginger Cookies. Brer 
Rabbit gives them the flavor you’ve 
been longing for since you were a child. 

Made in two grades —Gold Label for 
table use and fancy cooking — Green 


Label, a somewhat stronger flavored 
molasses for general cooking. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 
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Looking Ahead 
(Continued from page 88) 


King Barleycorn. There is a growing spirit 
of discontent over the checks and balances 
which the fathers wrote into our Constitution. 
There is a virile feeling that we should take 
openly what heretofore we have acquired by 
stealth. Hence, in looking forward, I am 
viewing more the aspect of humanity toward 
humanity than the expansion of physical 
phenomena. 

Naturally, I am looking forward to the 
future of the work in which I have been so 
long engaged, and I am wondering whether 
or not the harvest is going to be richer in the 
future than it has been in the past. First of all, 
what is to be the future of the proper nutrition 
of man? I believe that every one will agree 
that proper nutrition is one of the most im- 
portant factors in human welfare. If mankind 
is to be happy, mankind must be healthy. 
If life is to be enjoyed, it should be continued 
to a greater term than it has been in the past. 
If the human mechanism is to be effective in 
its activities, it must be strong and it must 
work without friction to the greatest possible 
degree. 

What, then, is the reasonable expectation in 
this matter? I often think, as I look back— 
and I must look back in order to have a proper 
look forward—over the past fifty years since 
I have been working for the welfare of human- 
ity through a more wholesome and nutritious 
diet, whether or not any progress has been 
made. Sometimes I feel as if the effort had 
been almost useless. As I go into the dining- 
rooms of hotels, restaurants, and dining-cars, 
and when I sit at the tables of our private 
citizens, I often feel impressed with the idea 
that our foods are not nearly so wholesome as 
they were fifty years ago. 

What are the reasons of my skepticism for 
the future? They are patent to every one. 
During the past fifty years there has been a 
complete revolution in the nutrition of our 
people. This is due to changing living con- 
ditions. Tifty years ago we were essentially a 
rural nation. A great majority of our citizens 
lived on farms or in small villages. Now the 
percentage of people living on farms or in small 
villages is very much less than it was then. 
There has been a concentration of our people 
in large cities, and the trouble is still going on 
with an accelerated velocity. The rural popu- 


lation is becoming smaller every year. Sta- | 


tistics show that with all the poor sanitary 
advantages of the farmer, he lives longer than 
the city man. If the farmer had the same 
protection against infectious diseases that the 
inhabitant of the city has, his life would be 
very much lengthened. 


A Farmer’s Life Prospect 


There are two causes for this. One is that 
the farmer lives largely—during the day, at 
least—in the open air. The farmer eats a food 
nearer to nature than the man in the city. 
The farmer lives under the disadvantage of 


lack of sanitary advice and control, and is also | 


handicapped when he falls ill in not having the 
skilled medical attention that the urbanite 
possesses. As I look ahead, I see no deflection 
of the population to rural communities. On 
the other hand, the population will become 
more pronouncedly urban. 


Of necessity, the food supply suffers with the 


increasing difficulties and expenses of its dis- 
tribution. There is one fundamental fact in 
regard to focd which should always be kept 
in view, namely, that the sooner after maturity 
the food is consumed, and the less change that 
is worked upon it before consumption, the 
more nutritious and wholesome it is. If you 


were to take a meal served in New York City 


as an extreme type of the change which the 
food undergoes, it would be illuminating. 

In the first place, the bread and _break- 
fast foods served have probably come from 
Minnesota. The butter used is produced in 
Wisconsin. The fluid milk which is served 
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comes from as far away as two hundred and 
fifty miles, or even a greater distance. Instead 
of fluid milk, often condensed milk or milk 
powder is served. This comes from central 
New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, or wherever 
a condensary or a drying apparatus for milk 
may be established. The coffee comes from 
Brazil. The citrus fruits from Florida or 
California. The malic fruits from western 
New York, Oregon, Washington, or Missouri. 
The meats may come from Chicago, Kansas 
City, or Argentina. The melons are grown 
in the Imperial Valley of California. 

There is no prospect of any alleviation of 
this condition. We need not do anything more 
than try to make the best of it. All these 
conditions mean preservation of the foods that 
are at all likely to deteriorate, and all these 
foods except coffee, wheat, corn, and other 
cereals, are likely to deteriorate. Either cold 
storage or dehydration must be practised as 
the allowable methods of preservation, or 
recourse must be had to chemical preserva- 
tives, in this country now outlawed, but still 
permitted in England. 


Better Bread Is Coming 


In view of the conditions which I have tried 
to summarize, we must expect no decrease in 
the cost of living; no improvement in the 
wholesomeness of food. On the other hand, 
we must look forward to a considerably in- 
creased deterioration as conditions in the 
future become more and more congested. The 
problem of nutrition in the future is, to my 
mind, the most important factor in “human 
welfare. I do see, nevertheless, indications 
of a harvest from the seed which has been 
sown. As I travel through different parts of 
the country, I now see frequently more whole- 
some bread. The Bakers’ Association of the 
United States has taken up this problem with 
vigor. They realize that the systems of mill- 
ing and baking now in force devitalize all the 
cereals which are subjected to their action. 
The very life of the grains—that is, the 
vitamins, minerals, and oils—is carefully ex- 
tracted. In order to make a whiter flour the 
residuum is bleached with injurious sub- 
stances. The result is that the cereal foods, 
including breads, have lost most of their 
vitality. The Bakers’ Association is endeavor- 
ing to put back some of these extracted vital 
elements. To this end, it is advising the use 
of milk. Even the addition of skimmed milk 
to a loaf of this kind is an immense increase in 
wholesomeness, and the use of whole milk is, 
of course, a still greater step forward. 

Just recently the authorities of the French 
Republic decreed that in milling wheat for 
French consumption, 78 percent of the grain 
must be retained in the flour. That is about 
6 percent more than is common in this country. 
I see here a well-marked indication of progress. 

My prophecy is that before the end of the 
next fifty years, cereal grains used for human 
food will be required to contain practically 
all of the vital elements in the flour. I see 
also an increased use of vegetables and fruits. 
There is a pecuniary difficulty here to over- 
come. A unit of nourishment in fruits and 
vegetables costs a good deal more than a unit 
of nourishment in cereals. Therefore, cereals 
for economic reasons will continue to be the 
necessary dominant factor in our dietary in the 
future. For this reason, the conservation of 
all the vitality in the cereal grain is of immense 

‘pecuniary as well as sanitary value. This fact 
is often overlooked. 

Those who would excuse the production of 
white flour because of its popularity say that 
the elements which are missing can be supplied 
in fruits and vegetables, especially the leaf 
vegetables. This may be well for the well-to- 
do, but 90 percent of our people in the future, 
as at the present, may not be well-to-do, and 
it is this 90 percent which will be immensely 
benefited by the further adoption of the propa- 
ganda for reform in the milling and baking 
industry. 

Turning now to the other factors which 
shorten our lives, what does the future offer? 
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ESMOND 


Give an Esmond Blanket at with any room decoration or 
Christmas, and the gift is sure color scheme. 

to be enthusiastically welcomed The Eemondlickemouae 
for its use and its beauty. 





blanket assures you of quality, 
Esmond Blankets are practical: beauty and wear. With the 
warm, and soft, easy to wash, Bunny trademark it appears on 
fast colors and moth-proof. all Esmond Blankets: baby 
Made “2 in 1”, single length, blankets, blankets for the big 
double weave and double wear. _ bed, blanket comfortables ot 
Esmond colorsand patterns are ¢xtta throws, and the Indian 
beautiful and varied. There are 4nd sport designs. 

Esmond styles to harmonize Look for the name Esmond. 


Made in America 
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Looking Ahead 


Here, I think, is a much brighter light and a 
much clearer way. I believe that in the next 
fifty years we will do almost as much for the 
adult life as we have for infant and child life 
in the past fifty years. Infant mortality has 
been reduced fully one-third in this country 
in the last fifty years. The deaths from tuber- 
culosis have been decreased to even a greater 
extent. Smallpox and typhoid fever have 
ceased to be threats against the lives of our 
people. The conservation of child life has 
increased the percentage of people who live 
to middle age. As we have not yet conquered 
middle- and old-age diseases, the mortality 
from this source has been greatly increased 
in the last fifty years. Heart trouble has super- 
seded tuberculosis as the dominant factor in 


death. There has been a tremendous increase © 


in cancer, also in diabetes and Bright’s disease. 
The toll from these sources is now appalling. 
We have firm ground for the belief that the 
diseases of middle life and old age will lose 
much of their terror in the advance of future 
sanitary science. 

I wish I had time to develop this idea, be- 
cause it is to me the most consoling of the 
thoughts I have as I look ahead. We are 
getting near the discovery of the cause of 
cancer. I may say that the prevailing opinion 
is, and this bids fair to prove true after further 
experience, that it is a constant but light 
irritation that produces cancer. As an illus- 
tration, I may say that cancer of the lips, 
tongue, and throat, up to the present time, is 
enormously greater in men than in women. 
The probable cause of this is the use of tobacco, 
and especially smoking. It is true that smok- 
ing is now becoming popular among women. 
They seem to have an ambition to have equal 
mortality with men from cancer of the par- 
ticular regions mentioned above. My idea 
is, that if men could be persuaded not to learn 
to smoke, and women not to imitate the men, 
there would be a very great and immediate 
decrease in these forms of cancer. 

Thold to my optimism with regard to cancer, 
which threatens in the near future to gain the 
hegemony in the race of the deadly diseases, 
in spite of the good word spoken of tobacco 
by Mr. J. Ellis Barker in his recent very 
readable book on that subject. Barker says: 

“Death from cancer of the tongue claims 
about ten times as many victims in men as it 
does in women, and it has been surmised that 


this is due to smoking. However, primitive. 


races are not attacked even if they smoke 
heavily.” 


Confuting an Old Fallacy 


Fortunately, as a good answer to his white- 
wash of tobacco, he quotes high English 
authorities showing the growth of cancer is 
part passu with the introduction and increase 
in its use. Barker quotes Sir D’Arcey Power 
in 1919 as follows: 

“Cancer of the tongue is remarkable in the 
fact that it is almost a human disease; it is 
always of one type; it is unknown in children; 
it is common in men, rare in women. Cancer 
of the tongue did not become important 
surgically until the seventeenth century. It 
is fair to assume that lingual carcinoma has 
always occurred in men, that originally in men 
it was no more frequent than it was in domestic 
animals, but from the seventeenth century 
onward it has increased out of all proportion 
in men, while its increase has remained sta- 
tionary in animals.”’ i 

Mr. Barker seems to have forgotten that 
man is the only animal that regularly uses 
tobacco. When tobacco smoking became 
popular in the seventeenth century, cancer 
began to increase. When cigarette smoking 
began, the increase of cancer became phenom- 
enal. In spite of the evidence, which seems to 
me, to use a common expression of Mr. Barker, 
to be “overwhelming’’—he sticks to his opinion 
that smoking has nothing to do with causation 
of cancer. I believe the next fifty years will 
see the end of cigarette smoking at least. The 
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~ Santa Claus has a Tip 
for the ‘Head of the House 


ANTA CLAUS knows, because he has delivered countless clean- 
ers at Christmas time. Where he brought the Bee- Vac, he has 
seen many thousands of housewives relieved of drudgery, have cleaner, 
healthier homes, and happier families, because the efficient Bee- Vac 
ever-after assurned all the hard work of home cleaning. 


In the economical Bee-Vac Electric Cleaner you obtain many original im- 
provements— including unusually smooth sweeping action without need of 
adjustment; powerful motor, enabling deep cleaning; a restful, easy grip 

afforded by ‘‘ball and socket’’ handle knob; convenient method of . 
attaching large dust-proof bag; easy, sanitary way of emptying dust 
bag; simple, quick connection of cleaning attachments direct to 
center of fan casing; and the truly wonderful swing-back, self- 
cleaning, double brush, which so effectively dislodges all surface 

litter while cleaner is moved forward or backward. 


$ 5 75 Ask your dealer about the BEE-VAC—the iron with the 


— tilted handle. You’ll like the easy grip and correct balance 
Complete afforded by this tremendous improvement in electric irons. 





Any Dealer Is a Bee-Vac Dealer 


Twelve thousand dealers sell the Bee-Vac. You will find one near you. 
But if you prefer to buy through your favorite dealer, and he does 
not handle the Bee-Vac, just tell him to order one for you from his 
wholesaler. You’ll get quick delivery, and THREE GUARANTEES 
protect you against dissatisfaction of any kind. 


2 Write for this Book for the Children 


“Little Frisky Speck O’Dirt”’ tries hard, but he can’t get away from 
the Bee-Vac. When the children are wakeful in anticipation of the 
coming of Santa Claus, you can divert their minds with the adven- 
tures of the little rascal told in amusing jingle and pictures. Write 
today for this free book. 
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Bee-Vac on the Farm 


The efficient Bee-Vac saves labor 
and time in the farm home. Its 
universal motor operates on 
either A.C. or D.C. if you have 
central station power. 
Orif you own a farm lighting plant, 
a low voltage motor is suppli 
without extra charge. Make it a 
ractical as wellas a merry 
hristmas. 


LAKE ANID DESPLAINES STREETS 


GHIGAGO,W.S.A. 
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Do You Want to Earn Some 
Extra Money for the Holidays? 





Mrs. C. F. Mix 
A Member of the Rainbow Club 


Join The Rainbow Club 


Though Mrs. Mix is a busy homekeeper with a family and many 
outside activities to claim her time, she has discovered the money 
value of the unoccupied hour. At Christmas time—and all 
through the year she gets “splendid results” from her work. 

If you have not all the money you need, don’t do without it but 
take advantage of our practical way of obtaining it. 









This is a message for all girls and women 
who wish to make money 





| pancreases of slaughtered swine will provide 








Home Girls who would like to have some 
spending money for little extras without 
troubling mother and dad; or who per- 
haps are trying to save to make the 
dream of a college course come true. 


Business Girls whose incomes are not 
sufficient to meet expenses, or who wish 
to save for business courses or little 
pleasures. 


Young Married Women who have not 
yet accumulated household cares and 
who would therefore welcome some defin- 
ite work to occupy leisure hours. 


Housewives who need extra dollars for 
emergency bills, the children’s needs, 
etc.; and especially the plucky little 
woman who is the sole support of the 
family and finds it difficult to stretch 
the income to meet its needs. 


Take care of the moments and 
they will take care of your life 


The work will not take you too long from home nor interfere with your 
regular duties. Even if you have never earned a dollar nor had any business 
training you will be able to work with the Club and earn money from the 


very beginning. 


It costs you nothing to join. Just fill in and mail the coupon or write me a 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


letter telling me all about your needs. 





Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me full information about your 
spare-time money-making plan, without obligation to me. 
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Looking Ahead 


present greatest enemy of life will then be 
rendered less deadly. 

If cancer of the lips, tongue, and throat is 
produced by irritation, then it is fair to believe 
that many other kinds, if not all kinds, of 
cancer may be due to the same source. We 
can then learn to protect our stomachs from 
the irritation of extremely hot or extremely 
cold foods, and diminish the cancer of this 
organ, which is the organ most commonly 
attacked in both men and women. ~ 

The case of diabetes is much like that of 
carcinoma of the mouth. Statistics show the 
increase in this disease has been measured 
most accurately by the increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar. We have placed on the 
pancreas a burden which has broken it down. 
The pancreas secretion which enables the 
tissues to burn the blood sugar is no longer 
furnished. ‘The brilliant discovery that the 


the lacking kindling enables the skilful physi- 
cian to stay the disease and snatch the hapless 
victim from the yawning grave. These three 
foes—tuberculosis, cancer, and diabetes—will 
be less threatening, if I read the future aright. 


To Recapitulate 


At this season, when everybody wants to be 
happy, there is some comfort to feel that our 
children and theirs may look forward to a 
happier, more useful, and longer life than we 
have enjoyed. They may confidently await the 
arrival of as many wonderful and useful in- 
ventions as we have seen. The greatest bless- 
ing they will have will be protection against 
disease and the prolongation of life. The cost 
of food will be greater, if agriculture is to live. 
Middle and old age will share in the blessings 
that infants and children have already ac- 
quired; there will be less smoking and far fewer 
cigarettes; more brotherly love and _ less 
bickering; far better nutrition and less con- 
sumption of food per person; more religion and 
less theology; more statesmen and fewer 
politicians; more homes and fewer divorces; 
more well-to-do people and fewer millionaires; 
fewer doctors and more sanitarians; more 
performance and less promise; more knowl- 
ledge and fewer poor teachers; less selfishness 
and decidedly more altruism; more love of _ 
God and less fear of the devil; and, best of all, 
more wise giving and less gorging at Christmas. 





Roasters and Roasting 
(Continued from page 87) 


were able to make delicious gravy in both ap- 4 
pearance and flavor in roasters of enamel ware, 
aluminum, and glass ware, as well as iron. A 
glass roaster, of course, should never be placed | 
directly over a flame. It can be used for gravy 7 
making only on a range having a solid top. 

The gravy was made in the same pan in | 
which the meat was roasted, so as to conserve _ 
every drop of meat juice and every bit of | 
valuable coloring which might have been ex- 
tracted during the roasting process. The pan 
was placed over the heat, and when the fat was 
good and hot, but not smoking, the flour was 
added, using equal amounts of fat and flour. 

The flour was blended in the fat and stirred 

until it became a rich brown, but we were care- 

ful not to permit it to reach the burning point. 

This is one of the secrets of gravy making. 

Then cold water was gradually added, using 
three-eighths of a cupful to each tablespoonful f 
of fat. In other words, if you have four table- . 
spoonfuls of fat and four tablespoonfuls of 2 
flour, you-will need a cup and a half of water. 
It should be remembered that once the water is 
added, the browning will cease, so for that 
reason the desired degree of brown must be 
reached before adding the water. The mixture 
was stirred constantly and boiled until it was 
perfectly smooth and reached the desired con- 
sistency. It was then seasoned to taste with 
salt and pepper. 
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Bein 
Prices to suit every purse and situation 


Eversharps — $1.00 to $45.00 


Wahl Pens—All-metal, gold 
or silver— $5.00 to $55.00 
Matched sets of pen and pencil 
$6.50 to $100.00 


Complete assortments 
at dealers everywhere 


The New WAHL 
— BVERSHARP & WAHL PE 


This is the first Christmas for the new, 
perfected Wahl Eversharp Pencil, the ulti- 
mate product of modern mechanical skill 
and the jeweler’s art in pencil making. 


Companion to Eversharp is the Wahl 
All-Metal Pen with its advantages of light 
weight, strength, fine balance, perfect 
gold, iridium-tipped point—and beauty. 


Never before have we offered such 
delightfully flawless writing equipment 
—which not only is a real gift but 
looks its part. 


We hristmas 


The Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl Pen 
will carry cheer into any home—will bear 
a rich message of Christmas sentiment to 
those hard-to-please persons who literally 
have everything, as well as those to whom 
every gift is precious. For Wahl value 
and utility are universally recognized. 


Cased in a beautiful gift box, the Wahl 
Pen or Eversharp, or a matched set, is a 
delight to the eye. The distinctiveness of 
appearance but forecasts the service and 
pleasure they will bring. 


Made in the U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 


PERFECTED 


Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 
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The ALL-IMPORTANT THING 


(701 


Le Te LLL ITLL 


LUSTRE-LACE LUSTRE-CASEMENT 


LACE CURTAINS 


id Housekeeping 


BEDSPREADS 





FILET NETS 





O BE contented with the 

treatment of your bed- 
room is the all-important 
thing. But have you ever 
realized how much harmony 
of color contributes to the 
measure of your contentment ? 
Professional decorators know 
this—and that is why in homes 
done by the smart decorating 
establishments you so often 
find curtains and bedspreads 
from the looms of Scranton. 


Scranton designers and 
weavers have planned for bed- 
room fabrics that match. Bed- 
spreads, for instance, such as 
the one shown here—a charm- 
ing thing of rich, lustrous tex- 
ture (it’s from the famous 
Lustre line), with the popular 
crinkly weave. These spreads 
come in soft-hued stripes of 
blue, rose or gold, and they 
can be easily and safely 
washed. 


At the windows, Lustre- 
Casement Curtains match the 
spread in color and sheen. 
This airy material is obtain- 
able in a variety of fast colors 
and in unfinished yardage for 
making up your own sash cur- 
tains and overdrapes. Be sure 
to see these and the many 
other beautiful Scranton fab- 
rics at your favorite store. 


Fill out and mail cou- 
pon to-day for our in- 
teresting illustrated 
booklets, “New Out- 
looks for Every Home” 
and “Scranton Bed- 
spreads.” Our Service 
Department will gladly 
discuss any unusual 
problems you may find 
in curtaining. 









<< = =I 
THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY ~ 
Dept. 2-Z, Scranton, Pa. 





Please send me without cost the 
booklets, “New Outlooks for Every 
Home” and ‘Scranton Bedspreads.” 
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-old. The rainbow, and the sunset, and the 


light of, and they disparage it because it is 


The Two Courages 
(Continued from page 2T) 


world is plagued and tormented by its coward- 
ice. We are bound by all sorts of slaveries, 
and we lack the courage to break our shackles. 
We are lorded over by insolent and galling 
autocracies and despotisms, and have ‘not the 
courage to pull them down. We are tied hand 
and foot by outgrown traditions and stupid 
conventionalities, and have not the heroism to 
set ourselves free. 

It takes a deal of courage, for instance, to 
speak the truth. It is difficult to speak the 
truth. If it were not so difficult, more people 
would speak it: The reasons we have so many 
liars is because on many occasions it is easier 
to lie than to speak the truth. It is sometimes 
dangerous to speak the truth. It costs. A man 
may lose his popularity, his position, his for- 
tune, his friends, simply by speaking the truth. 
The world is in a great tangle, and we never 
can get out of the snarl until more men are 
brave enough to speak the truth. 

It requires courage to accept the new when 
the new contradicts old prejudices and opin- 
ions. What a nuisance a new fact often is! It 
upsets the old theory, the old doctrine, the old 
system. But we must accept the facts, no 
matter what they are. Facts are the words of 
God. When they clash with our theory, our 
theory must go. When they contradict our 
creed, we must make our creed wide enough to 
take them in. The new method must be ac- 
cepted. The old method is dear because it is 
familiar, but when the old method will not 
work, it must be discarded. That irritates 
many persons, and stirs some of them to 
mutiny and rage, but the new method must be 
adopted when the old method has ceased to 
ee It calls for courage to cast aside the 
old. 


Conservatism Demands Courage 


It requires courage sometimes to cling to 
the old. There are many who are prejudiced 
against everything which is ancient. Every- 
thing that was once believed is assumed to be 
false. Everything which our fathers did is put 
down as folly. The wisest of the ancients were 
ignoramuses compared with us, and whatever 
they thought or did, we do well to avoid. We 
are ambitious to steer clear of the “‘old fogies.” 
This is the attitude of the bumptious. But a 
thing is not to be discarded simply because it 
is old. We can not get on without things that 
are old. When we build our houses we build 
them on rocks which are old, and when we sail 
our ships we sail them by stars which are old. 
A thing does not lose its beauty because it is 


moonlight on the lake are as lovely now as 
they were when the morning stars sang to- 
gether and all the sons of God first shouted 
for joy. Nature is old, but age can not wither 
it nor stale its infinite variety. There is an 
old Book which it is fashionable in certain 
circles to smile at. Men smile at it because it 
is old. I like it all the better because it is old. 
I love it because so many generations of men 
and women have found in this Book the rock 
yn which to build their home, the stars by 
which to guide their ship. I am awed by the 
Book, when I think how many millions of 
human beings have read it and have found it 
a lamp to their feet and a light to their path. 

There is an old custom which many make 


old—the old custom of prayer. I like it all 
the better because it is old. If men had just 
begun to pray yesterday, I should be skeptical 
about its efficacy, and if men prayed in some 
countries and not in others, I should be in- 
clined to hold aloof. But men have always 
prayed. In every land and in every time they 
have found solace and strength in pouring 
out their heart before God. When I pray, it 
strengthens me to know that I am in a vast 
company which no man can number. 

There is an old institution called the “Chris- 
tian Church,” and there are some who make 
fun of it because it is old, and therefore belated, 










“would rather see our boy acripple!’ 


How often you see in the papers, or hear 
whispered through the neighborhood, the 
name of some boy who has utterly disgraced 
himself. And then thinking of your boy, 
tucked safely in bed above stairs, you have 
said, “‘I’d rather see him a cripple than 
befouled like that.”’ 


And yet that other boy was as straight as 
your son, once. One hundred chances to 
one, undesirable associates met in play or 
undesirable associates met in reading gave 
him his first warped thoughts which in time 
he turned into crooked actions. And your 
boy—the chap who looks you square in the 
face—he some day must face and come to 
conclusions with the same temptations, the 
same trials of character, as did the boy who 
wavered and then took the wrong road. 


It is the things that get into a boy’s mind 
from ten years old to twenty that settle his 
fate for life. In these formative years his 
imagination is at white heat. His energy is 
prodigious. Adventure invites him from 
every corner. The glamor of the spectacular 
and untried is seductive. 


The greatest task you will ever tackle is 
guarding and guiding your boy through 
these dangerous years. You will give your 
utmost. What more can you do? Hundreds 
of thousands of parents have asked them- 
selves that question. And have found the 
answer to be THE AMERICAN Boy, the 
magazine that has been chum, guide, coun- 
sellor, instructor and friend to the cream of 
America’s boyhood for more than a quarter 
ofacentury. Each month it will bring your 
boy a quality and quantity of inspiration 
that you alone cannot hope to supply. 
Give it to him. 


Into the pages of THE AMERICAN BOY 
are woven wonderful stories of adventure 
inthe world your boy will face—adventures 
in business, science, nature and~ public 
affairs. Life is there in all its reality and 
romance. The men and boys who live and 
work and play in its pages are real men and 
boys of the very kind your son will know. 
With them he will®face temptations and 
tests of character that strain every capacity. 
From every story your boy will learn a 
lesson in life that will trengthen ithe sinews 


of characters) | igri eo. 

None of these stories and articles happen 
by chance. Their subjects, are ‘selected, in 
editorial conference. Writers are picked— 


men whose ability to go straight into the 


boy heart has been tested and proved: 
Clarence B. Kelland, William Heyliger, 
Ellis Parker Butler, James B. Hendryx, 
Ralph Henry Barbour, Ralph D. Paine and 
a host of others—men who draw on their in- 
finite experience with boys and loveforthem, 
and write from the heart as well as the head. 
Sucharethemen who make THE AMERICAN 
Boy. 


Your boy wants and needs THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy. He needs its companionship— 
its leadership, its stimulus to sleeping capac- 
ities. He wants its corking stories, replete 
with thrills and hearty laughs; its articles, 
chock-full of desired information on his 
favorite sports, interests and hobbies, 

Now is a splendid time to find out how 
eagerly your boy will welcome THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy. Christmas is coming. Give 
your boy, or any other boy you want to see 
get ahead, a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Sign and send coupon 
below. You need send no money. We will 
send him the beautifully illustrated current 
issue of THE AMERICAN Boy. Watch 
how he devours story after story, with 
appetite kindled for more. Read it yourself 
and see the multitude of fine influences that 
your boy will absorb and make a part of 
himself. A bill for $2.00, covering a year’s 
subscription, will be sent you later, unless 
you notify us to the contrary within 10 
days. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 


| $2 


c( (You. loo? catvbe proud) 
0 qe ~eNquisite lable, 


HE BUCKINGHAM design was made to appeal espe- 

cially to young women of unfaltering taste. Its delicately 
hammered background and the ornamental group of the 
Georgian period harmonize with» the Colonial decorative A 
schemes so popular today. The finest quality of stainless 
steel blades is used in the knives. This is a beautiful design 
made in the best Wallace Plate! 
























After receiving your spoon at 25c, we feel you will want at 
least a 26-piece dinner set. Go to your local dealer and buy 
it for only $32.10. Be sure you receive it in the Blue Bird Box 
which goes to you with his and our compliments. 

The Wallace Hostess Book will help you in countless ways. : 
It contains practical etiquette suggestions as well as informa- sag 
tion about various kinds of entertainments. You may have 
a copy for only 2c. 





$1 fw -—1- 4G ahov———<> 
Tue R. Watiace & Sons Mrc. Co., 
Dept. 12 G, Wallingford, Conn. =™ , 3 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing: = nae 
CJ 25¢ For one Buckingham teaspoon eos 
( 1 25c For one Hostess Book ) 


Just for Your 


co ONVENLENCE 


ge only satisfactory 
way to decide on a new 


pattern is to see the silver 
itself. To give you an op- 
portunity to study at your 
leisure, the real beauty of . 
design and rich quality of 

this new pattern in Wallace 

silver plate, we will send you 

a Buckingham teaspoon. 

“Seid the coupon today, ; 
and you will receive the Buck- 
ingham teaspoon immediate- 
ly. Only one, of course, to 
each person. It is because we 
are confident it is just the 
beautiful design you will 
want that we make this un- 
usual offer. 

Send your dealer’s name 
and 25 cents to partially cover 
the expense. Address R, 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 12 G, Wallingford, 


Conn. =a 


“We LLACE 
The Buckingham Le <ehah Ye Bs ae ? ae 


in Wallace Plate : 
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Patents Pending 


This is a handsome blue 
keratol covered, vel- 
veteen lined wooden box 
—not a flimsy paste- 
board one. It is so 
made that it slips easily 
into any buffet drawer. 
The beautiful Blue Bird 


Box goes to purchasers of 
exclusive Wallace Plate. 
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The Two Courages 


but I like it all the better because it is old. My 
father and mother were in it before I was born, 
and my grandfathers and grandmothers were 
in it, and were not made ashamed. The men 
of the nineteenth century whom I hold in high- 
est honor were all in it, and so also were my 
heroes and teachers of all the centuries back 
to the first. It has come through the fires 
and the floods of two thousand years, and never 
was it so mighty as now I am thrilled by it 
because it is so old. After the Empires and 
Republics which exist now on the earth have 
all been cast on the scrap-heap, and after. 
the flags of the nations have been blown to 
tatters by the fury of the winds, the banner 
of the Cross will still wave, and the Church 
of Christ will still be the pillar and ground 
of the truth. The gates of death will not 
prevail against it! 

It takes courage to stand against the crowd. 
We are living under a Democracy, and Democ- 
racy means government by the majority. 
It is easy to bow down before the majority 
and allow it to work its will. But the majority 
may be mistaken; it may be wrong. The 
majority must sometimes be rebuked, con- 
demned, resisted: It takes a brave man to 
defy public opinion. But that is now and then 
to be done if the Republic is to be saved. 
Passion sometimes sweeps like a prairie fire 
across the hearts of the people; they become 
panic-stricken, stampeded into courses that 
are foolish. Demagogues sometimes climb 
into the saddle, and lead multitudes astray. 
Whole communities sometimes become fever- 
ish and temporarily insane. We must have 
Americans brave enough in the hour of crisis 
to stand against the crowd when the crowd is 
wrong. It is often said that we are ruled by 
public opinion, and so we are, but we are often 
ruled to our hurt. We must have men of 
heroic temper who will stand up against public 


opinion whenever public opinion is debased 


or diseased. 

Tt takes courage to be obedient to a heavenly 
vision, to be loyal to a noble ideal. We are 
not men of the highest type unless we attempt 
the impossible. It is only men who attempt 
the impossible who get this world on. The 


impossible thing which is next to be done is to | 
“Ty canst bei 


abolish war. Some one says, 
done.” Very well, then let us do it! 


War Is Not Inevitable 


War is not inevitable through any fiat of 


God, but only through human stupidity and 
wickedness. We are going to abolish it as soon 
as we think like full-grown men. We shall 
abolish it by organizing our international life. 
We are going to put an end to international 
anarchy. We are going to have a parliament 
of man, a federation of the world. The Indians 
always remained on a low level of racial de- 


_ velopment and achievement because they did 


not have wit enough to organize their inter- 
tribal life. With that unorganized, it was 
necessary for them in time of peace to prepare 
for war. That is a policy which belongs to 
savages. At last the white men came and 
formed colonies along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
They began almost at once to think of feder- 
ated life. They gathered all the colonies 
at last into a confederation. They were timid 
and went at it awkwardly, for it was a new 
business, and they blundered often. But 
they knew the direction in which it was neces- 
sary for them to move. They kept all the 
time dreaming of a more perfect union, and in 
order to have that more perfect union, they 
finally wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. They established a legislature which 
should legislate for all the colonies, and they 
set up a supreme court which should adjudicate 
all intercolonial disputes. What was done on 
this continent must now be done for the whole 
world. There must be a world parliament, 
and a world court, and a world police force, 
and when these arrive, nations will be less 
tempted to lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more, 











‘The Santa Claus 
_of Christmas Cards 


His sleigh-bells may sound like a 
whistle, and his pack may look like 
a good leather mail-bag—but it’s 
crammed full of good cheer! 


The children run to open the door 
when they hear the postman’s 
whistle—and the more the cards, 
the more envelopes to open, the 
merrier the laughter! 





(Senp For Tuts New Boor 
Approved by 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


The well-known writer 
and social authority 


This interesting, authoritative 
book answers the many puzzling 
questions that constantly come 
up in formal and informal social 
life. It is the only correct guide 
to the social usage of Greeting 
Cards. & 


catter Sunshine with Greeling Cards 


Buy them early—Christmas cards 
and New Year’s cards. The good- 
natured Santa Claus Postman’s 
whistle sounds merrily these days— 
he knows he is bringing messages 
that radiate good wishes. 


You will find an exceptional selec- 
tion of holiday Greeting Cards at 
established dealers everywhere. 


“BLESS HER HEART— 


SHE NEVER FORGETS!” 


It contains many other graceful socia 


Mailed postpaid for only 25c. Order on the coupon. 


Tear and mail coupon today 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “The Etiquette of 
Greeting Cards”— sponsored by Anne Rittenhouse. 


In using advertisements see page 4 21 


The woman who never forgets to send an appropriate message with a 
Greeting Card on the almost-daily occasions for their use is always the 
loved and popular woman. 


“The Etiquette of Greeting Cards” is a book that should be on every 
woman’s desk. It tells you how to acknowledge a gift or a social invita- 
tion with a Greeting Card. 
courtesies—and there are twenty pages of lists on bond paper for your 
convenience in keeping tally of “gifts to acknowledge” —“‘invitations to 
answer’ —“ birthdays,” etc., etc. 
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out by pre-cooking. 


I. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 
2. The pick of America’sW heat—con- 
tains 25% Natural Bran,with essen- 
tial Vitamines and Mineral Salts, 
3. A newand delicious Flavor brought 








hy thousands of families 


everywhere are buying: 


CtheNew 


retty 


ohn’s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


F you have not tried the 
New Pettijohn’s yet you 
are missing something extra 
good. No other cereal food 
ever hit the public taste more 
quickly or more completely, 


What the New Pettijohn’s is 
—the New Pettijohn’s is the 
finest of America’s Whole 
..Wheat, containing 25% Na- 
tural Bran. It is pre-cooked, 
processed to bring out the 
flavor, rolled and delicately 
toasted. ~ 


The Housekeeper knows — nearly 
everybody likes a hot cereal better 
thana cold one. The New Pettijohn’s 
cooks through and through in 3 to 5 
minutes, fresh, hot. and appetizing. 


A grateful, generous breakfast—a _ 


welcome change for luncheon — the 


finest of hot suppers for growing 
children. 


The Mother knows—here is a food 
that tempts children to eat bran— 


and like it. The New Pettijohn’s 


contains 25% of Natural Bran. It 
makes the flavor of the New Petti- 
john’s mellow and rich, 


The Food Expert knows—the New 
Pettijohn’s is not only a nutritious 
food, but an ideal regulator. It con- 
tains 25% of Natural Bran, together 
with the Vitamines, Lime, Iron and 
Phosphorus of the Wheat. 


Your Appetite knows—both the 
aroma and the flavor of the New 
Pettijohn’s are delicious. Pour over 
it good top-milk or cream, and the 
taste is something to be grateful for. 


TRY IT—TASTE IT— 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s— 
A Generous Package 





The Quaker Oats @m pany 
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The Two Courages’* 

Some one says, “It is. difficult!” Ofcourse — 
it is difficult. We never talk about difficulties 
in war. -It is ashame to whimper. about” 
them in peace... Some one says, “It is dan=: 
gerous!” . No>»doubt. it-is. We never tal 
about, dangers in war. It is disgraceful; to, — 
shrink from dangers in peace. What. ought — 
to be done can be done. What ought to be 
abolished can be abolished. What ought to be. 
created can be created. War ought to be- 
abolished Let us be brave enough to end it! 
We ought to have a federation of the world, — 
Let us go to work and get.it! 2 eee 

Where shall we go for inspiration? Who 
shall be our leader in this great campaign? A 
writer of the first century, in- writing. to his a 
countrymen. recalled the names of the leading . 
heroes of his race. He swept his eyes over. 
the summits of two thousand years of history, — 
picking up the starry names and holding them~ 
aloft, and when he had gone through ‘the roll 
of the immortals, the men who had dared 
the most and achieved the most, he went on 
to say, “Let these men inspire you, feel them. 
as an atmosphere around you, but keep your 
‘eyes-on Jesus of Nazareth.” «=: ><: (or jee 

Why on Jesus of Nazareth? Because He , 
is the captain and perfecter of faith, the man, 
who laid aside the sword and dared to fight 
in the armor of God. He is the world’s greatest 
hero.» See him standing before Pontius Pilate 
on the last Friday morning of his lifes The 
church is against Him. The State is against 
him. The classes are against him, the rich, the - 
educated, and the influential. The masses are- 
against him. They are shouting: ‘Away with: 
Him! Crucify Him!” Sess (ies 
But He does not,wince.. “To this end was I. 
born, and for this. cause came I into the: 
world!” ; reer 1 oer: dal ag 

And there He stood, and_there He stands’ 
in the world’s eye forever!,.He dared to-stand’ 
alone with God. And therefore God. has, 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name, 
Which is above every name, that -at.the nam 
of “Jesus” every knee shall bow, and every. 


tongue confess that he is indeed Master! ..2 


vee, 
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A Christmas Message __ 
- from the Institute rato 

yssyeee (Continued from page 7g) 

| should be allowed to:take a real part in pre- 


}f ‘paring the Christmas feast, for the home-is-a — 


workshop where personalities are in the ‘mak-. 
ing-as .well as meals. Cooking lends itself 
uniquely to the creative instinct in children... 
It gives them a sense of responsibility and - 
makes them feel that they are of service at a 
time when this work may easily become a bur-- 
den to the busy housekeeper. = Sesame 
- And «speaking of Christmas feasts, can any 
one have the temerity to preach diet at Christ-. 
mas! They. who do so are in danger of being 
classed with gloomy Mrs, Gummidge. ~ How- 
ever, ideals in diet should crystallize into cus- 
_ |; toms at this season as well as at any other time. 
tas a grave mistake to make Christmas only 
a festival of eating. For if we do,we may: 
‘have, after ‘Christmas, a household whose: 
spirit.is in sad contrast to that which carried 
on the festive preparations so gaily. Many 
are the schools which dread the return of the 
boys and. girls after their holidays because of 
the sorry--effect of too much: candy in the 
Christmas stocking. The old English custom. 
of “open house” at Christmas made that. 
season one .of: gracious hospitality, but not 
-one of over-indulgence. é - 
Let us temper Christmas feasting and make 
the season. a festival of old-time picturesque 
customs. Light our-candles and let them flash 
from every window on Christmas Eve. Roll in 
our Yule logs and bring the embers to new life 
from ancient hearthstones. May it truly be 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. . 


said of us and all of us “that we know how to 
keep Christmas well.”’ And so, as Tiny Tim 
observed, “God bless us, every one.” A Merry 
Christmas to you all! 
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WAGNER ORDINARY 
ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
Wagner Aluminum is cast. Note how 
much thicker it is than ordinary alum- 
inum. That ‘is why it will not dent, 

warp, break or burn through. 


UCH a charming percolator! Tall and slim and shining. 

Like all Wagner Ware, it is graceful in design, lustrous, 
lovely. And unlike ordinary aluminum, it is cast in one solid 
piece. Seamless, rivetless, thick-walled, Wagner Ware distrib- 
utes heat more evenly and insures better cooking. It will last 
a lifetime, yet its cost is quite moderate. See this beautiful 
ware at your dealer’s. Or write for booklet. Wagner Manu- 
facturing Company, 84 Fair Street, Sidney, Ohio. 


Makers of Wagner Cast eee Gira. 
Wagner DeLuxe Cast Iron Cooking Utensils. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Its cushion-like tread 
with a resilient nap 
that comes right back 
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An actual re- 
production of 
the back of a 
Beauvais Rug. 
Note the close 
weave. 


FOR THEW NAME "ON “THE BAe 


. rug*€ompares with Sanford’s Beauvais. 


= Wear is literally built into the Beauvais Rug. The pile 


1c Beauvais 
DS a 








A you planning to buy a rug? Then let us help you 
by offering a few definite suggestions that will 
enable you to get a better rug for the money than you 
would be able to buy without them. 






The most important thing is wear—though, of course, 
you must have beauty with it; and the price is worthy 
of consideration. Women who have shopped for rugs 
with just these considerations in mind say no other 








Its beauty is lasting 





is pure wool in the first place. It is resilient. It gives 
way under the foot-tread and then springs into place 
again. Its back is closely woven and firm—so firm that 

it lies on the floor as flat as the top of a table. ltis— 
seamless, and-seams are where the wear begins. It offers 
one continuous unbroken fabric—that means long 
wear and even wear. It is strong throughout every inch — 
of its spread. 










The Beauvais Rug is clear and beautiful in color, 
delightful in design—and how surprisingly reasonable 
in price it is! It comes in a wide range of patternsand _ 
sizes—from 12 ft. x 15 ft. down to small scatter rugs, _ 
including, of course, the popular 9 ft. x 12 ft. size—and 
all may be had in matching designs; all are seamless, 
and all have the name Beauvais stamped on the back, 
Is it any wonder that women have it in their homes 
more than any other rug, or that it is sold in more 
stores than any other rug? 












Stephen Sanford & Sons have made rugs and carpets since 1838. _ 
They started with the highest possible standards of rug making. 
They have never lowered them—and that is the reason dealers _ 
today have so much confidence in these rugs. Most tug dealers 
and furniture houses carry Sanford’s Beauvais (pronounced Bo- , 
vay) Rugs. If, however, you cannot procure them, write usand we _ 
will send you the name of the nearest merchant who carries them. 


Valuable Booklet— FREE (Illustrated in colors) 


“How to Choose Rugs That Beautify Your Home.” A Looklet filled 
from cover to cover with suggestions—how to choose rugsin har- __ 
mony withyour home, how to get the longest wear from tugs, howto © 
determine quality when buying—all helpful information. Itisrichly 
illustrated in full colors, and gives you color-harmony suggestions 

for various rooms. We will mail you a copy free, upon request. — 


STEPHEN SANFORD & SONS, INC. 
295 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.W ~ NEW YORK CITY ; 
Mills at Amsterdam, N.Y. __ 2 
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Miss Finchley’s Hour 


(Continued from page 19) 


She really did feel faint. The chairs in front 
of Florian’s were in shadow, and almost before 
she knew it she had seated herself on-one of 
them. A moment later she realized that in an- 
other instant a waiter would be in front of her; 
she must order something and order something 
for which she could not possibly pay. She 
staggered to her feet, and then the miracle 
occurred. Her second hour was given to her. 
Five yards away, looking exactly as he had 
always done, sat Tom Rochester, the man who 
had proposed to her seven years before, and 
she, as though no years had intervened, as 
though it were the most natural thing in the 
world, simply turned round to him and said: 

“Tom, what shall I do? I have had my 
purse stolen!” 

It had been at one time so natural to her to 
tell him of any trouble that she had, and he 
looked so exactly the same as ever with that 
small cut inherited from childhood above his 
jeft eye, and his soft gray hat pushed back 
from his head, and his fingers tapping on the 
little round table, that it needed his stare of 
surprise, his half-confused rising from his chair, 
and then his swift, amazed flash of recognition, 
to bring her consciousness of what she had 
done. 

But once the recognition was faced, he took 
it as she had. 

“What do you say?” His voice rang out 
with the same old boldness and confidence. 
“Had your purse stolen? Where? How?” 


HE DID not ask her what she had been doing 

all these years, why she was in Venice; did 
not pretend to any stiffness or formality because 
of the way that they had parted; was engaged 
(she might have known it) simply in the 
practical business of getting her money back. 
Although she was fully aware now of the 
amazing impudence of her own attack, she 
rose to the immediate occasion in a clear, hard, 
defiant bravado. 

“Tt was stolen in St. Mark’s,” she said, 
“just now; it was all in the bag in my hand. A 
man snatched it and vanished before I could 
turn round; it had in it every penny I possess.” 

“Come along then.” i 

He got up from his cha’r and strode off, 


“scarcely looking back at her, toward Cook’s. 


Her immediate impulse was to run from 
him. What an awful thing she had done! 
She had refused him, turned him away, for- 
bidden him even to write to her again, and 
then at the very next time of her meeting him 


‘had begged him to help her. But she would 


not run away; she would follow this thing out, 
accept his help just as she would accept the 
help of any chivalrous stranger, and then 
vanish. Yes, she would vanish, but she did 
wish, oh how she wished! that he would not 
walk with just the same old swing of the 
shoulders and defiant carriage of the head, 
that he would not look so exactly the same, 
bringing back in every inch of him a thousand 
lovely moments, a multitude of cherished joys. 

In Cook’s office they were severely prac- 
tical. There were but few people there, and 
the stout man with the strawberry face and 
the sky-blue suit listened with the most 
respectful attention. Tom Rochester had al- 
ways that effect on people; he made them 
always believe that he was speaking exactly 
the truth and that it was an honor for them 
to do anything for him. He turned round 
toward her with courteous but quite imper- 
sonal attention. 

“Vou say you were standing in St. Mark’s 
and this man snatched your bag?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“Ah, sir,” Cook’s man said, smiling, “we’re 
always getting cases like this, a dozen a day 
T should think.” 

“And you say,’ went on Rochester quietly, 
“that you had all-yeur money in it?” 

“Ves, every penny,” she answered, her voice 
quivering in spite of herself. “I had just 











Bed-rooms of distinction 


and originality 


OLLY Madison brings within your 

reach the bed-room you’ve dreamed 
of—the exquisite boudoir; a rose room; a 
gold room; whatever color scheme you’ve 
longed for. 


For Dolly-Madison spreads and decorative 
material to match are in great variety of 
colors and texture—brocades, crinkle cloth 
in solid colors, striped and iridescent effects. 
And remember that with all their beauty 
they are extremely durable and practical— 
hence economical. See them at the better 


stores. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison 
Label. No spread is genuine without it. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. G-12, Philadelphia 
Write for free illustrated booklet Send 25c for Doll’s Bed Spread 
Furniture-—Courtesy Ww. A. Hathaway-Co., N. Y. C. 


U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Opreads 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Miss Finchley’s Hour 


changed it here a quarter of an hour before. 
It was very silly of me but I thought I ought 
to have it all with me in case I needed it.” 

The Cook’s man coughed very gently be- 
hind his hand. ' 

“Did-you notice the man?” Rochester asked 
| her. “What kind of man he was?” 

“No, he was far away when I realized it, 
going into the Piazza.” 
: “Well, what’s the next thing to do?” asked 
Rochester, turning to the Cook’s man. 


Ca 4 “Telephone to the police,” the man answered 
\ INSTANT briskly, ne he did. 
. POSTUM 


An interval followed during which every 
detail was given of the appearance of the bag, - 
apircn sites Meee eae the amount of the money, and the rest. Cook’s 
Sarl eerie a man was very polite indeed, but held out little 
Sy 24 hope of the money being recovered. 
a y They went out into the sunkght again. 
EREAL, COMPAR “Thank you,” she began hurriedly. “I 








POsTuM 





Iwo million families prefer 


this wholes 


ome drink 


~~~ made instantly in the CUP ~~ » 


OILING WATER—Instant Postum 
in the cup—cream and sugar—and 
you have, steaming hot before you, the 
favorite mealtime drink in 2,000,000 Ameri- 


ing. You know that you are acting in ac- 
cordance with health and efficiency, instead 
of risking sleeplessness, taut nerves, indi- 
gestion, and headache. 


oughtn’t to have spoken to you; it seemed so 
natural seeing you there, I really didn’t know 
what to do. Please forgive me. I am terribly 
grateful to you.” She was turning away. 

“Stop,” he said, “you can’t go like that. 
You can’t be in Venice without a penny. Will 
you let me lend you something?” 

“Ves,” she said,-~looking at him. She had 
an idea. 6 ‘ 

He brought out -his pocket-book. “Here,” 
he said, “is about—let me see—twenty pounds 
—miost of it Italian money; five pounds Eng- 
lish; you should be allvright with that until 
your money comes from England.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, holding it 
tightly in herhand. ~ , , 


HE didn’t ask him for an address t6 which 
she should send it; she said nothing more ; she 
only looked at him once, and it happened that 
at that same moment he looked at her. Their 
eyes met, and it seemed as though seven years 
were as nothing and all the refusals in the 


; world as though they had never been. Then 


she hurried away, almost running in her haste. 

She went to the landing stage, and by good 
fortune her boat was there waiting. She got 
on to it, got off at the Accademia, hastened 
off down the little street to the left where the 
glorious flower-stand was, up the canal, out 


can homes. In the interest of health and economy, ‘ é 

Whole wheat and bran—life-giving grain we want you to make a thirty-day test of on to the Zattere, and so into her little dark 
—skillfully blended and roasted! Pour Postum. We will give you, free, your first hotel. She met the dark-haired woman in the 
fresh boiling water into the cup, and watch week’s supply of Postum for this thirty-day hall. ee oa 
the deep, warm color rise to the surface as test. And we will have Carrie Blanchard, am so sorry,” she said. “I have to return 
you stir. Now just a little sugar—most famous food demonstrator, send you her tonight to England. I have had Tews that - 
people think a teaspoonful is enough—then own directions for preparing it in the most calls me back. Might I have my bill? There 
add the cream, stirring it in until the drink delicious wav. is a train to Milan about nine o’clock, I think.” 
has a rich golden tone. Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer! The black-haired woman showed no surprise ; 

Now taste it! Sense the full, delicious Levies : | she was well accustomed to the eccentricities 
flavor of the grain. Judge it for itself—it is Carrie Blanchard JS Offer of English visitors. ; 
rot an imitation of any other drink—but a “T want you to try Postum for thirty Up in her little room Alice Finchley furiously 
wonderful drink in its own right. A drink days. I want to start you out on your test attacked her packing, and as she packed, she 
wiich is all wheat—and wheat is the best- by giving you your first week’s supply. had only one thought in her head; she repeated 
liked food in the world! “Tt seems to me that it would be a wise to herself over and over again: “I must get 

Postum is economical! It costs much less plan for mothers, particularly, to think of away from him, whatever happens. What 
than most other drinks, and it takes the this test in connection with the health of can he think of me. What can he think of me? 
place of other drinks for ev ery member of their families. How could I? What was I doing to speak to 
the family, every meal of the day—for it “Will you send me your name and ad- him like that?” And then, as the packing 
contains no drug stimulant. dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— progressed. 


Remember, this is a healthful drink. 
There isn’t a tracé of caffein in it. You can 
enjoy it late at night as well as in the morn- 


Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil). Dll see that you get the first 
week’s supply right away.” 












































“Never mind; I’ll put the money in an 
envelope at once, as soon as I’m home, and 
send it tohim. There must still ‘be his mother’s 
address in the country, or they’ll forward ily 
if the old place has gone—the beautiful old 
place with two oaks in the garden, and the 


lawn running down to the river where he used 
2 


© 1924, P. C. Co Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. G. H. 12-24 to see the kingfisher when he was a boy. Fass 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, . She didn’t know what she Was saying; she 
Convenience and econom yl without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of didn’t know what she was thinking; she only 
Your grocer sells Postum in Instant Postum..... Oo Check 1 pressed the clothes down into her bag with 
two forms. «Instant Postum, Posrum CEREAL..... ry which you | feverish hands, and then to her own shocked 
ade.in. by adding BEES, | amazement she began to cry, the tears falling 
cite, Sen Name...i/.0@. oe) ee helplessly, and she too bewildered to try and 
’ Postum ‘Cereal (the Sib if. 0 0 | ORs Sa saree | stop them. 
Bee weatiaeh. beta ise : | But a little before eight she dried her eyes, 
eae | Clty... Saale See nea : | paid her bill and, very neat and self-possessed, 
' hot [Soe iat eae ——— ; | caught the boat at the Accademia landing and 
In Canac as ace ss Canapian Postum CEREAL Co:, Ltd, : started for the station. Thank heaven she 
) Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario : : ; 
al . :; | thought, he didn’t know what hotel she was 
nao EL eee a ~- | stopping at, and yet at the same time some 
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In this de- 
lightful din- 
ing - room 
Plate Glass 
protects the 
delicate filet 
table cover 
and adds its 
own beauty of 
clarity and 
perfect finish 
to the decora- 
tive arrange- 
ment. Photo- 
graph by M. 
E. HEWITT. 


Biever GLASS’ LINKS BEAUTY TO 
MILI TY IN. THE WELL-APPOINTED HOME 


Nort so many things in the world are 
at once beautiful and useful. Yet to 
the practical, protective value of 

- Plate Glass must be added a charm 
wholly its own. The charm of a 
satiny surface; clear, clean and 
beautiful. 


Many of the foremost decorators 
use Plate Glass whenever and wher- 
ever possible. It not only protects 
the finely finished surface of the 
wood, but also allows the use of 
delicate laces, glowing brocades and 











rare damasks as coverings. These 
are seen in all their exquisite color 
and design through the pure clarity 
of Plate Glass, yet they have 
absolute protection. 


In bedrooms where toilet articles 
cluster thick upon dressing tables 
and dressers, Plate Glass is almost 
imperative. The perfumes and cos- 
metics so ruinous to varnish leave 
no ring or mark upon the surface of 
Plate Glass. Dining and serving 
tables are saved from the ugly scars 
made by hot plates or dishes. 
Handsome desks and library tables 
retain their beauty unmarked 


Plate Glass protects 
the surface of the ex- 
euisite little table and 
faintly reflects the 
flowers upon it. From 
photograph by M. Ee 
HEWITT. 


What would a bed- 
room be without Plate 
Glass in the mirrors 
and upon the tops of 
dressing tables? From 
photograph by M. E. 
HEWITT. 





“Nothing Else Ny 
_ is Like it 


Advertisement 





through years of the hardest usage 
when protected by Plate Glass. 
Wherever a broad, flat surface pre- 
sents itself, Plate Glass should be 
used, not only for protection, but 
also to add its own beauty of perfect 
finish and clarity to the decorative 
arrangement. 


Plate Glass is not expensive. And 
it is easily obtained from any hard- 
ware dealer, cut to size, with edges 
smoothed, ready for use. 


Pratre Grass Manuracturers of AMERICA 
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BATHROOM with 

Kohler fixtures! Why 
not haveit? Think of the 
daily pleasure that a beau- 
tiful Kohler built-in bath 
could bring to this life- 
long business of living! 


Kohler Enameled Plumb- 


taste of our day. In the 
smooth integrity of its 
snowy enamel it gives 
promise of years of grati- 
fying wear. 


In this enamel, by the way, 


you will find a mark worth 
noting and remembering. It 
is thename “‘Kohler” faintly 
traced in blue—our pride- 
mark—identifying a qual- 
ity to whose improvement 
we have devoted the bet- 
ter part of half a century. 


y 

Hy ing Ware is fine and satis- Though Kohler Ware ap- 
J factory in every way. In _ Peals to those who always 
t design it reflects the best buy the best, itis distinctly 


not expensive. It costs no 
more than any other ware 
that you would be likely 
to consider. Ask your 
plumbing dealer to show 
you Kohler fixtures. Or 
write us for Booklet E. 


——_>—_—9—_6 








| KOHLER o— KOHLER 


) Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Miss Finchley’s Hour 


one else in her, some one quite foreign to her, 
kept saying, ‘What a pity he didn’t know,” 
and then some one else said: “How dare you 
think he would have come round if he had 
known? You have behaved to him so abomi- 
nably that he certainly wouldn’t stir another 


foot toward you.” 


The wonderful, mysterious canal with the 
evening lights and the whispering movements 
of the boats meant nothing to her now. She 
could only think of him as she had last seen 
him, looking just the same as ever, as adorable, 
as wonderful, as commanding, a giant among 


men. . 
‘She got off the steamer at ‘the 


landing, 


crowded with people who all seemed to be 
shouting at once, and then, looking rather 
helplessly about her, ran straight into his 


arms. -He held her now with hands 


on both 


her shoulders, and he put his face close to hers 


as he said: 
“Ridiculous creature. 


IT went to the hotel. 


They told me you had gone for this train, and 


I took a short cut with my gondola.” 


“But you didn’t know my_ hotel,” she 
cried, angry, humiliated, and triumphantiy 


happy. 


. 


“Of course I knew it,” he said, giving her a 


little shake. 
man?” 

“Well, ’'m going,” she answered. 
got no right to stop me.” 


“Didn’t you tell the Cook’s 


“You’ve 


“Ves, I have,” he said quietly,. as he 


turned her round toward his gondola. 
engaged to be married, 


“We're 


and from now 


onward you'll have.to do exactly what I tell 


you.” 


Then all the lights came out over the canal, 
as though until that moment they had been 
obscured by a thick gauze, and two more 
lovers were added to the multitude already 


triumphant in Venice. 


Dainty Candies for 


Christmas Time 
(Continued from page 78) 


To make a simple and delicious 
pour four cupfuls of granulated sugar 


fondant 
and two 


cupfuls of water in a saucepan and stir until! the 
mixture reaches the boiling-point. Then add 
one-sixth teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Boil 
without stirring until the thermometer registers 


238° F., or until the mixture forms a 


soft ball 


when tried in cold water. Wipe down the side 


of the saucepan several times during 


the boil- 


ing, with a cloth that has been dipped in ice 
water, to remove all sugar particles. Keep the 


saucepan perfectly still during the 


boiling. 


When done, pour slowly on a cold platter and 


allow to stand until quite cool. Then 
a spatula or spoon until white and 


stir with 
creamy. 


Then knead well. When firm, put into a bowl 
and leave overnight in a cool place. The next 
day the fondant is ready to be made into bon- 


bons, chocolate creams, fruit candies, 
ever is desired. 


or what- 


_ A simple way to make several kinds of bon- 


_ bons from one quantity of fondant is 


to divide 


it into equal parts and add to one part candied 


pineapple cut in small pieces; to 


another 


_ chopped and dried Maraschino cherries; and 


to another coconut. Mold into balls. 
coating dip each candy into melted 


For the 
fondant. 


Melt the fondant in a saucepan over boiling 
water, stir constantly until the fondant is 
melted, then add the flavoring, and the coloring 


if desired. The fondant should be 


the con- 


sistency of heavy cream. When it becomes cold 
and thick, it should be reheated. Bonbons, 
blanched almonds, marshmallows, and candies, 


; dipping should be melted slowly and 


and fruits cut in pieces may all be treated in 
_ the same way. Unsweetened chocolate for 


removed 


_ from the fire even before it is entirely melted, 
as the adherence of chocolate depends on a 


low temperature. 
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_ Mengel 
Playthings 
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MENGEL Playthings tug at 
children’s heartstrings! Chil- 
dren love them because they 
bring endless hours of active 
fun and frolic. These sturdy, 
brightly colored toys are 
honestly made. Unsplitable 
Mengel Ply-Wood gives extra 
strength where the strains 


come. They stand the hard 


Bye-Bye-Byke 
+ Foot rest for coasting. 
Triple strength steering 


post. Special design to knocks of nursery and play- 
TO1 “ s 39 S 

ava penne and De ground. Yet they are most 

ping over. 


reasonably “priced. To give 
children sensible, year-long 
happiness, put Mengel Play- 
things on your Christmas list. 
A wide variety besides those 
shown here. Ask to see them 
at the toy stores. 





Motor Boat 


A reproduction of a real 
speed boat. 14% and 18 
inches long. Genuine ma- 
hogany hull. Brass fittings. 
Unsinkable. Motor runs 
200 feet at a winding. 





Mengel Ball Bearing 
Coaster 


The super-safe speed 
wagon. Extra strong. 
Scientifically braced. Ball 
bearings, rubber tires and 
specially constructed steel 
disc wheels. 











Ski-Zip 
This kiddies’ slide is more 
fun than the old cellar 
door! Sets up indoors or 
out. Sturdily made of 
unsplintering, straight- 
grained hard maple. 







THE MENGEL COMPAN 
INCORPORATED 


COUIS VIELE ky. 
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Floors and Linoleum 
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JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID WAX 


OHNSON’S Liquid Wax means more beauty in your home, less work 
J for you. It will make your floors attractive—easy to care for—they 
won't be slippery—and will not heel print. 
And your linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It brings out the 
pattern and color—protects linoleum from wear—and imparts a beautiful, 
dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off like a piece of glass. Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax is endorsed by all the leading manufacturers of linoleum. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit—$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush *__............ $3.50 


(with Wax Applying Attachment) 


I—Pint Johnson’s Liquid: Wax. =) ee he 
for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 
I—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor... -40 
for cleaning floors before waxing 
I—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying.......____ ao 
$4.90 


This Offer is Good at All Stores 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot 
furnish it, mail your order and $3.50 direct to us 
and we will send you the $4.90 Outfit immedi- 
ately—Postpaid. 


A Saving of 


Let us send you Free and Postpaid a sample 
of Johnson’s Liquid W ax large enough for polish- 
ing a small floor—also our beautiful new 28 page, 
illustrated color book on Home Beautifying. 
Use coupon below. 








=r et a ba pe pp ps Ne eae 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G.H. 12, RACINE, WIS. i i ' 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’”’ { p \\ 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) i JOHNSONS 
Bigasonend ack, x Tak KLEEN FLOOR )\\ 
Please send me Free and Postpaid a generous sample of Johnson’s I PON CIEANINO 
Liquid Wax and your 25¢ book on Home Beautifying and | WAXED FLOORS 
Wood Finishing. I f 
My Dealer is. a : 
My Name 2 crn ae kee eR ee I 
Address = vanl 
City BNC DEA be Ee eae ort ca i 
a Ft ee bm os Do ps fe mes So ed el ft et i tt et a tp 
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Love 
(Continued from page 36) 


“Especially at our unequal ages.” 

When he said, in his earlier manner, “Oh, 
damn unequal ages!” 

For a moment he had difficulty in not hold- 
ing forth on this subject and her ridiculous 
obsession by it, but stopped himself. He 
wasn’t going to spoil this. It was too happy, 
this wandering alone together 
blessed solitary sands—too, too happy, after 
the dark torment of the week. Let her say 
what she liked. Let her coo away about being 
friends; in another moment she would probably 
assure him that she would like to be his sister, 
or his mother, or some absurd female relation 
of that sort. He wouldn’t stop her. He would 
only look at her and laugh. His Catherine. 
His love. As sure as she walked there, as sure 
as there behind her, reaching farther and 
farther back, was a double ribbon of her little 
footprints in the sand, she was his love. And 
presently she, too, would know it, and all the 
sister and mother and friend talk would go the 
way such talk always went, and be remem- 
bered some day only with wonder and smiles. 

“Catherine,” he said, “just to walk with you 
makes me so happy that it’s as clear as God’s 
daylight we are the wonderfulest, the most 
harmonious, of friends.” 

“Aren’t we,” she said happily, and his 
violence in London, his dreadful behavior, was 
as though it had not been. 

However, the relief to be wanted again, to 
have some one pleased to be with her, preferring 
to be with her than anywhere else in the world 
—what a contrast to her recent experiences at 
Chickover! She no longer had the amused 


feeling of gratified vanity that had warmed her _ 


in London before he began to behave badly. 
What she felt now was much simpler and more 
sincere, not trivial like that. They had been 
through their rages and had come out into this 
fresh air, these sunlit waters: they were friends. 

“I’m so glad I came away,” she said, smiling 
up at him; and she very nearly added, as she 
looked at him and saw him such a part of the 
morning and of ‘the fresh sea and the clear 
light, so bright-haired and young-limbed, “I 
do love you, Christopher”—but was afraid he 
would misunderstand. Which he certainly 
would have. 

They arranged, before they turned back, that 
he should drive her up to London that after- 
noon. Her luggage could be sent by train. It 
seemed silly, he said, to stay till Monday when 
she didn’t want it, and Virginia didn’t want it, 
and nobody wanted it, while in London there 
were her friends, all wanting her— é : 

“One friend,” she smiled. 

“Well, one friend is enough to change the 
world.” . 

“Oh, yes,” she agreed, her eyes shining. 


Still, it would be difficult, she said. Virginia. 


would be astonished at the motor cycle— 
“She knows all about that by now,” said 

Christopher. ‘You bet the old lady has told 

her long ago. 


purpose.” 


ELL, then, in that case, on the principle of 


being hung for a whole sheep while one 

was about it, Catherine thought she might as 
well drive up with him that day. Espeeially— 

“Now don’t say ‘especially at our ages!’ ” 

“I wasn’t going to. I was going to say, 
especially as it will make everybody happy all 
round.” 

“Yes, my love—I mean, my friend. Even 
though they won’t admit it!” said Christopher. 

He was to leave her, they decided, at the 
Chickover gates, and at lunch she would 
explain him to Virginia, and then he would call 
for her at two o’clock and take her away. 
Introduced, however, to Virginia first. 

“Must I be?” he asked. 

“Of course,”’ said Catherine. 

With what different feeling did Christopher 
pack her up in the rug this time! There was no 
fear now, no anxiety. She laughed and was 
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Whar a joy the modernized kitchen is! Gone are the old-time built-in cupboards, with their inelastic space. In 
their place are the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers Utility Closets—costing only about half as much; portable, 
adaptable; masterpieces of fine cabinetwork, and filled with conveniences that no built-in cupboards can offer. 


oO wonder why it means so much to me—why 
I am so happy that you should have chosen, for 


_ your first gift to me, a Sellers? 


Perhaps you will understand if I tell you about a 
day, years ago, when I was just a tiny girl. I can see 
it all so plainly—the last day of housecleaning—the 
buckets and brushes and cleaning cloths just put away 
—and my pretty, fragile little mother dragging her 
weary feet to the kitchen, with three hungry, clamor- 
ous children at her heels. 

I remember our hushed surprise when, instead of 


- Starting her brisk preparation of supper, she dropped 


into a chair and put her head down on the kitchen table. 
Just then the back door opened and in walked 
Daddy, with two stalwart men behind him, carrying 
in a Sellers Cabinet. ‘‘Maybe this will make it a little 
easier,” he said, smiling down at Mother. Ze 





the men had left. Then she put 


back. And every oneknew that 


anh Sellers tS ones hi derful had 
with the telescoping Porceliron 7 Vi won 
worktable, gives 42 % more Por- Poe 2 oY 2 


celiron covered working surface. happened, and that no matter 


Mother just Stood there,with:, .well 
a dazed look on her face; until *~ «’Ehe Sellers booklet, “Your Kitchen as It 


MES ye 
her arms around Daddy s neck, “’, with its“‘Fifteen Famous Features” and the Utility Closets cost 


and he got out his big. hand-., 
kerchief and patted her on the 


240 you wonder that il means so much to me 


how much Mother had to do, Daddy would always 
take care of her and make things as easy as he could. 
* % * 

How much the Sellers of yesterday 
meant to work-wearied mothers! Yet 
how much more the Sellers-modern- 
ized kitchen of today offers. Today the 
Sellers has the K/earFrontand Telescop- 
ing Porceliron Worktable which adds 
42% more working space, the Automat- 
ic Extending Table Drawer Section, the 
Automatic Base Shelf Extender, Dust- 
proof Base Top, Ant-proof Casters, 
Plush-lined Silverware Drawer, Disap- 
pearing Roll Curtain and many other 
features. Sellers Cabinets may now be 
had in a new gray enamel finish, as 
wellasin white enamel and golden oak. 


























Should Be,” describing the modernized 
Kitchen built around the Sellers Cabinet 





The new Sellers 


=§ - ili { less than built-in 
Sellers Utility Closets, will be sent free to Gsvets and turn waste 
“tanyone who asks. floor space into use- 
ful and convenient 

storage cupboards for 


G.I. Setters & SonsCo., Elwood, Ind.” dishes, linens, scleane 
p H . ing things, clothes. 
: - 5 Canadian Branch: Finished in white 
Séllers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford,Canada enamel, walnutoroak. 
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jive These Books for Christmas 






Crile of (ourage 


A Novel of Love and Youth in the Lake 
Superior Wilderness by the author of 
Lhe Alaskan, The River’s End, etc. A Best 
Seller since publication day. @ Put A 
Gentleman of Courage on your gift-book list 
for any lover of the out-of-doors. 


Illustrations in color by Robert W. Stewart 
AL Booxstorgs, $2.00 


ex Wilson 


v | Professor] 


|” How Could You, 





Professor. 
| How Could You! 


A Novel which will tickle every man 
and torment every woman. Read how 
Professor Copplestone, tied to a mas- 
terful wife, escaped, and for awhile lived 
L-I-F-E!! @ You will make anybody 
happy with a gift of Professor, How Could 
You! On all Best Seller Lists! 
By the author of Oh, Doctor! Merton of the Movies, -etc. 

ALL Booxstorrs, $2.00 
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an Book Corporation, New Yorl. 


if | 
Hill 
A Gorgeous New Novel of the Southwest 
by the creator of Cappy Ricks, author of 
Kindred of the Dust and other famous — 
novels. @ The Enchanted Hill is a book 


women will love and men rave over, A 
Best Seller, of course! 













Illustrated in color by Dean Cornwell - 
Au Booxsrorgs, $2.00 


‘The Complete Works of 


Osc 























You can pay more but you cannot buy a 
finer set of Oscar Wilde. Five handsome ~ | 
volumes! Novels, plays, essays, fairy 
tales, poems, personal letters! And, in 
addition that compassionate baring of a — 
man’s soul—De Profundis. @ More than 
3,500 brilliant pages by the most fascinat- 
ing entertainer in the world of letters. 


Limp leather $12.50 the set—single volumes $2.50 
~~ Cloth, $6.50 the set (complete sets only.) 










Buy AT YOUR BOOKSELLER — 
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Love 


the Catherine of the afternoon at Hampton 
Court, only come so much nearer, come so 
close up to him, come indeed, and of her own 
accord, almost right into his heart. 

“My blessed little angel,’ he thought, 


propping her up when she was wound round }, 


and couldn’t move her arms, in the seat; and 
her eyes were so bright, and her face so different 
from the face that he had seen in church two 
hours before, that he said, ‘You looked 
ten years older this morning than you did in 
London, and now you look twenty years 
younger than you did then.” 

“How old does that make me?’ she asked, 
laughing up at him, 

“So, you see,” he said, ignoring this, “how 
wholesome, how healthy it is to be with one’s 
friend.” 


XVIII 
MEANWHILE the morning at Chickover 


Manor was passing in its usual quiet yet |: 


busy dignity. Virginia attended to her house- 
hold duties while her mother and Stephen were 
at church, and herself cut the sandwiches that 
Stephen was to take up with him to London, 
because the ones the week before had been, 
he told her, highly unsatisfactory. The cook 


looked on with the expression on her face | 


natural to cooks in such circumstances, and 
Virginia, who had never made sandwiches, but 
knew what they ought to taste like, was dis- 
concerted by their appearance when she had 
done. -,- 

“It’s how the master likes them,” she said, 
rather uneertainly, as she herself arranged the 
strange- -shaped things in the aluminum box 
they were to travel i in. 

“Yes, m’m,” said the cook. 

Virginia came out of the kitchen and into her 
own part of the house with a sigh of relief. It 
was always a relief to get through those baize 
doors. The servants made her shy. She 
wasn’t able somehow to get into touch with 
them. What she aimed at in her treatment of 
them was to combine dignity and justice with 
kindness. She most earnestly wished to do her 
duty by them, and in return it seemed merely 
fair to demand that they should do their duty 
_ by her. Her mother’s reign had been lax. She 
had found, on looking into things on her mar- 
riage, many abuses. These she had removed, 
- one by one, and after much trouble put the 
whole household on to a decent economic 
basis. Up to now the servants hadn’t quite 
settled down to it, but her mother-in-law, who 
was experienced in frugalities, assured her they 
would in time, and would be all the happier and 
the better for it. She had gone so-far as to 
explain to them, her serious young face firm in 
belief that once they were told they would 
_ understand and even cooperate, that the more 
carefully the house was run, the more would the 
poor, the sick, and the aged of the parish 
benefit. 

“No one,” 
make herself clear, “has more than a certain 
amount of money ‘to. spend, and if it is spent 


- in one way it can’t possibly be spent in 
= another.” 


The servants \ were E Gilet. 
She even tried, overcoming her shyness, to 


- talk to them of noble aims and love for one’s 


fellow-creatures. 
The servants continued silent. 
She went further, and in a voice that faltered 


- because of her extreme desire to run aw ay and 


hide, talked to them of God. 
The servants had _become really terribly 
ilent. 


eS Carrying her aluminum box, she passed on 


this Saturday morning with ‘her customary 
_ sigh of relief through the baize doors that 
: yarated the domestic part of the'house from 
; the part where one was really happy, and went 
into the study to put the- sandwiches in 
_ Stephen’s ready-packed suitcase, along. with 





she said, earnestly striving to | 





In a Gift Box. Tf 
your dealer does 
not have this 21- 
piece Play Set in 
stock, send us hs 
name and $7.35. 
It will be prompt- 
ly forwarded, pre- 
paid, to any ad- 
dressinthe United 
States. 

15-piece set, same 
as above except 4 
instead of 6plates, 
cups and saucers, 
sent for $5.85. 





Here’s a Suggestion 
You can fairly trans- 
form your own kitchen 
by making it a point 
to replace each worn- 
out utensil with a ‘glis- 
tening piece of Sani- 


trox. Or, as many 
womendo, add ‘onenew 


pieceeach month. You 


have no idea how soon, 


your whole kitchen 
will take on anew look 
of spick-and-span 
cleanness, 
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“Why, Betty, your coffeepot 


1s just like mother’s big one: 


That’s the beauty of this twenty-one piece 
Child’s Play Set. Every dish is as carefully de- 
signed and as beautifully finished as the famous 
“srown-up”’ Sanitrox cooking utensils. 

The coffeepot, creamer, and sugar are the same 
size as the individual tray service, while the six 
plates, cups, and saucers are plenty large enough 
for their delighted owner’s own use. If you want 
to give any little girl a birthday, Christmas or 
“surprise” gift of genuine and lasting pleasure, 
just send her one of these Sanitrox Play Sets. 


With the strength of steel— 
the shining surface of clean, white china 
Every Sanitrox utensil is built on a fine steel base. But 
because metals affect foods, these sturdy utensils are three 
times coated with a tough, elastic metal-glass—three times 
heated to a glowing white heat. Their shining surface is 
almost diamond-hard. Impervious even to odors. Abso- 
lutely proof against food acids. Beautiful as they are durable. 


Write for interesting booklet, ‘‘The Beautiful and Durable Ware’’ 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 
Dept. H-12, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Makers also of ONYX WARE—mottled white on brown—a favorite for 
more than a generation in homes from coast to coast 
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is sermon and his pajamas. He, she knew, 
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Love 

would be back only a short time before starting 
for the station, because of the sick-bed—such 
a rush for him—he had to visit, but her mother. 
would be back. Virginia had made up her 
mind to devote herself entirely this week-end 
to her mother and to do her best to remove any 
suspicion she might have that she had not 
been, perhaps, quite wanted; and having shut 
the sandwiches in the suitcase, she went in | 
search of her. ) 

Poor mother! Virginia wished with a sigh 
she need never be hurt. But what problems 
mothers were after a certain age—unless they, 
were as perfectly sensible as Stephen’s, or were 
really religious! Religion, of course, was what 
was most needed, especially when growing old. 
Virginia had, however, often felt that her 
mother was not really religious, not really and 
seriously as she and Stephen were. No doubt, — 
she thought she was, and perhaps she was in 
some queer way, but were queer ways of being 
religious permissible? Weren’t they as bad 
really as no ways at all? Virginia sighed again. 
One did so want to look up to one’s mother, to 
revere... oF te 

She went upstairs, but in her mother’s bed- | 
room was only Ellen, arranging another bunch 
of flowers—another, when yesterday’s were 
still perfectly good—on the writing-table. 
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The Holiday Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 







: 5 : Stephen disliked flowers in bedrooms, but sup- 
1 cup cold water 1 pint milk 1 cup sugar 34 cup dates Boks space pe res) 
a ; ose he didn’t, would Ellen so assiduously see 
1 cupseeded raisins 1% cup nuts 4 cup currants 3 egg whites Pee they a ae fresh? Vixen hea ght 
14% squares chocolate ¥% teaspoonful vanilla Salt i 


she wouldn’t, and she wished very much at that 
moment to point out the extravagance of 
picking so many flowers unnecessarily at a 
time of the year when they were scarce, but 
she was handicapped by their being for her | 
mother. She said nothing, therefore, and went 
away, and Ellen gave a sigh of relief when she 
went. Just as Virginia sighed with relief when 
she got away from the servants, so did the - 
servants sigh when they saw her go. 


OFTEN gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Melt choc- 
olate with part of the sugar; add a little of the milk, 
making a smooth paste. Put remainder of milk in double 
boiler, add chopped fruit. When boiling, add melted 
chocolate, sugar, salt, and soaked gelatine. Remove from 
fire; when mixture begins to thicken, add vanilla and nut 
)’ meats, and lastly fold in beaten egg whites. Turn into wet 7 
mold decorated with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, 
remove to serving dish and garnish with holly. Serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored, or with a cur- 
rant jelly sauce. 


GHE fetched a wrap from her bedroom—the 
room already looked forlorn, as if it knew 
it was to be empty of Stephen for two whole 
nights—and went downstairs and out on to the 
terrace. Probably her mother was lingering in 
the garden this mild morning, and Virginia took 
two or three turns up and down, expecting 
every moment to see her approaching along 
some path. . 4 
Nobody approached, however; the garden 
remained as empty as the house, and time 
passed. Soon Stephen would come back. Her 
mother would want to say good-by to him; 
surely she couldn’t have gone for a walk on this 
morning of departure. She would particularly 
want to say good-by, quite apart from the 
fact that she would be gone before his return — 
on Monday, because she wasn’t letting him 
stay in Hertford Street this week-end he was — 
in London. Stephen did so hate hotels. It 
seemed hard, when no one was in the flat, that 
he couldn’t use it. Her mother had made — 
excuses, and said something or other about — 
‘Mrs. Mitcham having a holiday, but Virginia 
didn’t think she felt quite comfortable refusing. — 
She had even stammered, and people don’t 
stammer unless their inward self is not wholly 
serene. She would, therefore, certainly wish 
to make him some parting little speech of more 
than ordinary gratitude for his hospitality, 
seeing how, from him, she was withholding 
hers. And here was Stephen, coming across the 
grass, and in a few minutes he would have 
started, and her mother still nowhere to be 
seen. ie: 
“What has become of mother?” she called 
when he was within earshot. 
He didn’t answer till he was close to her. 
Then he said, looking worried, ‘Isn’t she back 
yet?” : 
“No. Where is she?” 
He stared at Virginia a moment, then made z 
gesture of extreme vexation. “T can’t imagine,” 
‘he said, pulling out his watch and beginning t 
walk quickly across the terrece to the long 
open window of the drawing-room, for he 








— Made the Day Before 


This delicious dessert and an appetizing salad made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine can be set away in the ice box the day before 
your big dinner leaving you free to enjoy the holiday. 

Candies, too, can be made a few days ahead, and packed in 
tibbon-tied boxes for Christmas gifts and favors. Special recipes 
for these candies will be sent upon request—all wholesome sweets 
of which children may be allowed to eat. 


Other Holiday Recipes—FREE 
For every home meal—every social occasion— 
there are many original and delightful recipes 
in. Mrs. Knox’s books. Sent free with a book 
on “The Health Value of Gelatine” for your 
grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 
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SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health ae 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. — same Spartina Getatine 


with Lemon Flavoring in 


140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. “tniied WER the oblate 
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Every piece shown here furnished in all patterns 
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Bird of Paradise Destgn Illustrated 
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~ TEASPOON 93.60 Ser of Six >. 
Adam Design Illustrated 


Five O’CLock Teaspoon $3.75 Set of Six 
TaBLe Spoon 7-20 Set of Six 
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INDIVIDUAL BUTTER SPREADER $6.00 Set of Six 
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BERRY SPOON (Small) 82.50 Each 


(Large) 3-25 Each 
Bird of Paradtse Design Illustrated 


aii Sucar Spoon #1 +25 Each 
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PIERCED PASTRY SERVER 54.00 Each 


Grosvenor Design Illustrated 
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ERE are Christmas Gifts that are more than mes- 

sengers of sentiment, even though modest in cost. 
Their beauty and enduring service will be instantly 
appreciated when the eagerly removed wrappings dis- 
close their identity —the most desired silverware of all 
— CoMMUNITY PLATE. | 
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Do Your Christmas Shoppin 
Comfortably, 


e 





The beautiful and useful Fuller brushes 
that you select in the quiet comfort of 
your own home are brought to you by 
the Fuller Man at just the time you want 
them. They are neatly packed in holly 
boxes, ready for mailing or to hang on 
the tree, 


And then if you find that there is some- 
one you have overlooked, or another 
you wish to remember, the Fuller Man 
still has time to bring more of these 
attract ve gifts before Christmas. 


The Fuller Man saves you ever so 
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FULLER 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT— CELLAR TO ATTIC 


much weary shopping among the 
crowds. He is scheduled to call on you 
regularly —but is always ready to come 
at any other time you send for him. 
Telephone the nearest Fuller office. Or 
send a card to Hartford and we will 
mail you the ‘“‘Handy Brush Book,” and 
arrange to have your Fuller Man call 
promptly. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1097 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. Branch 
Offices in over 200 cities. (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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‘hadn’t much time, he saw, before his train 
left, “what possessed your mother.” 

“What possessed her?” echoed Virginia, her 
eyes and mouth all astonishment. 

“Anything more unsuitable—” said Stephen, 
quickly going through the drawing-room, fol- 
lowed by Virginia. “Tut, tut,” he finished in a 
most strange way. 

Virginia’s heart gave a queer kind of drop. 
“Unsuitable?” she echoed faintly. 

It was the word of all others she dreaded to 
hear applied to her mother and applied by 
Stephen. She herself had felt many little 
things unsuitable in her mother during this 
visit, the first real visit since her marriage, but 
she had so much hoped Stephen hadn’t noticed, 
and she did so much want him to continue in 
the warm respect and admiration for her 
mother he had felt before. What had she done 

- now? What could she have done to produce 
this fluster of annoyance in the quiet, con- 
trolled Stephen? 

“She all but ran over me in my own village 
street,” he said, going into the study and 
hastily collecting his things. 

Virginia could only again echo. “All but 
ran over you?” she said. 

‘Ves. You know how strongly I feel about 
motor cycles, and the type of youth who uses 
them. Where’s my muffler?” : 

“Motor cycles?” repeated Virginia blankly. 

“T naturally hadn’t the remotest notion it 
could be your mother, but mother, our mother, 
met me and told me—yes, yes, Kate, I know; 
I’m coming immediately. Good-by, my love 
—I shall miss my train—” 

“But, Stephen—” 

“Mother will tell you. 

- utmost difficulty in believing it. 
' back yet! Still scorching!” 

He was out in the hall. He was in the car. 
He was gone. 

Virginia stood staring after him. Stephen 
gone; and in such a way. No good-by hardly, 
no.lingering sweet farewell, nothing but hurry 
and upset.-° What had happened? What had 
her. mother done? : 

His incredible last word beat on her ears. 
Scorching. She wished she had flung herself 
into the car and gone with him to the:station, 
and so at least had a little more time to be told 

_ things: But Stephen disliked impetuosity, and, 

“for that matter, so did she. There were, how- 

ever, moments in life when indulgence in it 
was positively right. 


Really I find the 
And not 


RGINIA stood there feeling perhaps more 

- ™~ unhappy than she had ever yet felt. One 
couldn’t have a mother all one’s life and not be 
devoted to her; at least, she couldn’t. She 
was made up of loyalties. They differed in 
intensity, but each in its degree was complete. 

Passionately she wanted the objects of her 

loyalties to have the invulnerableness of per- 
fection. Stephen had it. She had supposed, 
till this visit, that her mother had it: in an 
entirely different line, of course, with all sorts 
of little things about her Virginia didn’t under- 
stand but was willing to accept as also in their 
way, in their different way, good. And 
now, just at the end, just as she was going 
to make such an effort to set everything right 
again, her mother had evidently done some- 
thing definitely dreadful, with a motor cycle. 

Her mother. Her mouse-like mother. What 
could she possibly . . .- 

She turned away and went indoors, her eyes 
fixed on the floor, her brows knit in pain- 
fullest perplexity. Should she go and meet 
Stephen’s mother, who was coming to lunch 
and evidently knew what had happened? 
There was still half an hour before lunch, and 
before Stephen’s mother, who never came a 
minute sooner or a minute later than the exact 
appointed time. would arrive. But her own 
mother might come back any moment, and it 
would be better to hear things from her, 
wouldn’t it, than from Stephen’smotker? She 
was very fond of Stephen’s mother—indeed, 





how should she not be, when he was?—and 
admired her many qualities—there were so 
many, and all the just right ones—excessively, 
but she didn’t love her as she did her own 
mother. One began so young with one’s own 
mother; of course, one felt differently about her 
from what one did about any one else’s. She 
shrank from hearing, from Stephen’s mother, 
whatever it was her own mother had done. 

Family pride, loyalty, and the queer little 
ache of love, sometimes disapproving, sometimes 
wistful, sometimes disappointed, sometimes 
pitiful, but always love, that she felt for her 
mother made her not want to hear Stephen’s 
mother tell her what had happened. Stephen 
was different. If he told and blamed, he hada 
right to; he belonged. It would be painful to 
her to the point of agony, seeing how much she 
loved them both, but he had the right. His 
mother, though, hadn’t. She felt she couldn’t 
bear to listen to even the most tactful dis- 
approval from his mother. No, she wouldn’t 
go to meeet her. Her mother would certainly 
be in in time for lunch, and before Stephen’s 
mother. Oh, all these mothers—there were 
too many of them, Virginia thought with sud- 
den impatience; and then was ashamed, she, | 
the wift of one of God’s priests. | 


HE drawing-room door was open, and op- 

posite it was the wide-open French window, 
and through the French window she saw, com- 
ing across the terrace, walking with even more 
than her usual briskness, Stephen’s mother. 

Such a thing had never happened before, 
that she should arrive before her time. What 
had her mother done? 

Virginia stood in the hall, rooted, wanting to 
run up to her bedroom and hide, but unable 
to make up her mind quickly enough, and Mrs. 
Colquhoun saw her the minute she was 
through the window, and it was too late. 

“Oh, my dear Virginia,” she cried. out, 
“T am concerned for your mother. I hope she 
got home safely? I couldn’t rest—I had to 
come and hear that she wasn’t too much 
shaken. The young man went off at such a 
pace. And Stephen told me they nearly ran 
over him ‘in: the~ village. I thought it so 
courageous of Mrs. Cumfrit. I do hope she is 
none the worse?” 

“T haven’t seen mother yet,” said Virginia 
getting nearer prevarication than in her trans- 
parent life she had yet been. 

But Mrs. Colquhoun was not to be put off 
with prevarication. “What! Isn’t she back?” 
she exclaimed. 

“T haven’t seen her,” said Virginia, clinging 
to her guns. 

Mrs. Colquhoun stared at her. 
where—’” she began. 

“T don’t see,’ said Virginia, very red and 
very straight of eyebrow, “why mother 
shouldn’t motor cycle if she wants to.” 

‘No, no. Of course not. Certainly not. 
And Mr. Monckton is an old friend, isn’t he— 
that is to say, as old a friend as one can be at 
such a very young age. I expect he’s your 
young friend really, isn’t he? Though I don’t 
remember seeing him at Chickover before.” 

“Tell me what happened, mother,” said 
Virginia, leading the way to her boudoir. 

“But is dear Mrs. Cumfrit safely back yet? 
That’s what I’m really anxious to hear,” said 
Mrs. Colquhoun, taking off her gloves and 
woolen scarf and sitting as far from the fire as 
she could, in order to convey with the delicacy 
of action rather than the clumsiness of words 
that a fire on such a sunny morning was 
unnecessary. 

“No,” said Virginia. 

“Well, you mustn’t be agitated, dearest 
child. Mr. Monckton is a safe rider, I’m sure. 
And careful. Young, of course, and in so far 
headstrong, but I’m sure careful. Especially 
when taking some one your mother’s age with 
him. How long have you known him?” 

“T haven’t known him,” said Virginia stiffly 


“But then 








She wouldn’t admit to herself that all this 


Simply furnished but attracti 
living room and dining room. 
Plaster cracks would ruin the 
beautiful wall decorations, 
Metal lath prevents them. 





“Anne’s house would 
be charming inside 


if it were not for those 
hideous plaster cracks.” 


“Too bad, too, when 
cracks in ceilings and 
walls are so eastly 
prevented.” 


To avoid having your ceil- 
ings marred by ugly plaster 
cracks, insist that your con- 
tractor use Mahoning Ex- 
panded Metal Lath for the 
plaster base. The use of metal lath 
is desirable, though not essential, 
for every ceiling, but is recom- 
mended for these principal rooms— 
hall, living room, guest room, stair 
and entrance halls—where ugly plas- 
ter cracks and dust streaks are most 
apt to ruin costly decorating and de- 
tract from the beauty of your home. 


Since plaster cracks are almost cer- 
tain to startincorners, Mahoning Ex- 
panded Metal Lath should be used as 
a foot-wide strip bent six inches each 
way into every corner of every room. 


This limited and economical use of 
metal lath will cost less than 1% of 
the total price of your house, and 
will save its initial cost many times 
over in freedom from expensive 
repairs and redecorating. 


*‘Better Homes’’ is an interest- 
ing free booklet that shows where 
plaster cracks form and how 
they can be prevented. Write 
for a copy. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEELCO. 
Warren - Ohio 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 


‘Metal Lath Makes Good Wood’ 
Construction Better’’ 
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Earn a Good Income in 
Spare or Full Time 


A limited number of open- 
ings are now available to 
men and women who 
would like to earn money ! 
at home in spare hours or 
full time. The work is 
wonderfully interesting 
and pays unusually well. 
There is no canvassing, no 
monotonous drudgery. 


No Special Ability or Experience Needed 


Could any other kind of work 
be so pleasant as applying beau- 
tiful designs in colors to such 
artistic objects as candlesticks, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp 
shades, wall plaques, picture 
frames, sewing tables, gate-leg 
tables? Then there are greeting 
cards to be colored, and cushion 
tops and other textile articles to be decorated in 
Batik, and fascinating objects of copper and 
brass to be etched in beautiful designs. 

This is the wonderfully interesting field of work 
that it is now possible for you to enter through 
the national organization of Fireside Industries. 
You can do the work in your home wherever you 
live, and under the new and exclusive system of 
instruction devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre Petit 
after twenty years of experience, the work is 
made so easy that anyone can do it. 


Earnings Assured 










Gabriel Andre Petit 
Art Director 





















F' reside Industries 
assuve each of i°s members 
that there will be no diffi- 
culty in earning money if 
a conscientious effort is 
made. Think of earning 
$2 in just one hour, for 
example, by decorating a pair of candlesticks! 
Do you wonder that members of Fireside 
Industries are so enthusiastic about the work? 


Illustrated Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside 
Industries, illustrated in color, 
which explains all about this 
new way to earn money at 
home, will be sent to you 
on request absolutely 
FREE and without ob- 
ligation. Simply mail the 
coupon or write, enclos- 
ing two-cent stamp to 
But 


anes help pay postage. 
— do this at once, while 
er openings for new members are 
- available, 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 2412 Adrian, Mich. 


























Fireside Industries, Dept. 2412 

Adrian, Michigan 

Please send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful illvstra- 
ted Book of Fireside Industries, explaining how [| may 

oney at home by decorating Art Novelties. I 
© two-cent stamp. 
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amazed and shook her. She would let no 
thought get through into her consciousness 
except that it was natural and perfectly 
ordinary, if one wanted to, to go off motor 
cycling; natural and perfectly ordinary for 
anybody, her mother included. 

“Not known him!” exclaimed Mrs. Colqu- 
houn. 

“Mother has many friends I haven’t met,” 
said Virginia, sitting very straight. 

“Quite. Of course. In London.” 

“Yes. You haven’t told me what happened, 
mother.” 

“Well, this very tall and quite good-looking 
Mr. Monckton was waiting in the churchyard 
at your poor father’s tomb, when we came out 
after the service.” 

“Waiting for you?” 

“Oh, yes. He said he had come down on pur- 
pose to drive your mother up to London in his 
side-car.”’ 

“But mother isn’t going till Monday.” 


“( )UITE. Nor, he said, was he. His motor 
cycle was outside the gate, and he per- 
suaded your mother to get in and let him drive 
her back here, and she did, and off they went. 
Off really like a flash. Such courage in your 
dear mother. I did so admire it at her age. 
Perfectly splendid, I thought. It means, you 
know, Virginia dear, vitality—the most im- 
portant of all possessions. Without it, we can 
do nothing. With it, we can do everything. 
However, I watched them and saw they did 
not take the turning home, and then I met 
Stephen in the village, and they had been 
through it and just missed running over him 
by inches. Now, now, Virginia, don’t turn 
pale, dear child. They didn’t run over him, or 
of course I wouldn’t have told you. Now, my 
dearest child, there: nothing at all exciting and 
upsetting in this, so don’t allow yourself to be 
upset. It’s very bad for you, you know—” 

“Tm not upset, mother. Why should I be?” 
said Virginia, holding herself up. 

She hadn’t been able to help turning pale at 
the terrible idea of Stephen so narrowly missing 
being run over by her mother—oh, what a 
horrible combination of circumstances!—but 
what else, she asked herself, was there to mind 
in this? Why shouldn’t her mother, meeting a 
friend, go for a little turn in his side-car on such 
a fine morning? ; 

“T never knew your mother do anything in 
the least like this before,” said Mrs. Colquhoun, 

“No,” said Virginia. “But don’t you think 
there always has to be a beginning?” 

“A beginning?” 

Mrs. Colquhoun was surprised. Virginia 
was almost arguing with her. Besides, it was 
an unexpected view to take. Beginnings were 
not suitable, she felt, after a certain age, 
especially not for women. Mothers of the 
married, such as herself and Mrs. Cumfrit, 
should be concerned rather with endings than 
beginnings. But she would not be anything 
but broad-minded; she was determined to 
remain, however much surprised, broad- 
minded, and said “Certainly,” with hearty 
agreement. 

“Certainly,” she repeated. “Certainly, 
there must be a beginning. Always. _ To 
everything. Only—I was wondering whether 
perhaps—well, anyhow it shows a wonderful 
vitality, and as long as no one recognized your 
mother in the village—” 

“Is it wrong to go in a side-car?” asked 
Virginia, again surprisingly. 

“My dearest child, of course not. It’s only 
that—well, it’s a little unusual for your mother. 
It’s not quite what people here are used to in 
her, is it? It’s a—a young thing to do. Girls 
go in side-cars, and other wild young persons, 
but not—well, as I say, one can but admire 
such vitality and courage. I confess I would 
never have dared.” 

Virginia felt very unhappy. Fancy having 
to sit there defending her mother—her mother, 
who had always been on such a pinnacle. It 





was like a bad:dream. And where was she? 
Why didn’t she come back? Suppose some- 
thing had happened to her? Something must 
have happened to her, or surely she wouldn’t 
have missed saying good-by to Stephen? 

A sick little fear began to creep round 
Virginia’s heart. She hadn’t much imagina- 
tion, she didn’t dramatically visualize an 
accident, her mother lying crumpled up and 
lifeless in some lonely lane, but she did think 
it possible something unpleasant might have 
happened, and it made her look with very 
wide, anxious eyes at Mrs. Colquhoun, and 
wonder what in the world it could matter really 
whether her mother got into fifty side-cars 
and rushed through fifty villages as long as 
she safely got out of them again. 

The gong sounded. 

“Lunch,” said Mrs. Colquhoun brightly, for 
Virginia’s expression rather startled her, and 
it was above all things necessary that the child. 
should, in her present condition, be kept calm. 
“Shall you wait?” 

“Listen,” said Virginia, holding up her hand. 

In another moment Mrs. Colquhoun heard 
it, too—the noise of a motor cycle far away, 
but coming nearer. 

“What quick ears!” she smilingly con- 
gratulated her daughter-in-law, but Virginia 
was on her feet and running out to meet her 
mother. 

She ran through the hall and on to the steps, 
expecting to see the motor cycle careering along 
the avenue. There was nothing to be seen, 
however. The noise had left off It must have 
been some one else’s motor cycle. The avenue 
was empty. : 

Virginia stood staring down it, thrown back © 
on her fears. Then in the distance, round the 
bend, she saw a small figure walking quickly 
toward the house. It was her mother, safe and 
sound. ; 

Virginia’s immediate impulse, in her glad 
relief, was to run down the steps to meet her 
and hug her, but instantly the reaction set in. 
Nothing had happened, her mother was un- 
harmed, and it was really too bad that she 
should have gone in the foolish side-car. One 
surely had a right to expect at least dignity 
in one’s mother, a sense of the unsuitable. 
Especially when she belonged, too, to Stephen, 
a man in a public position, with a sacred 
calling. 

Sore and puzzled, Virginia stood stiffly on. 
the steps. Her mother came along quickly and 
lightly, like a little leaf being blown up the 
avenue, and when she got nearer and began to 
wave her hand with what appeared to be, no 
doubt, forced gaiety, Virginia noticed her face 
had the look on it she had seen once before 
during this unfortunate visit, the look of a 
child caught by its elders stealing the jam. 
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(CATHERINE had walked very fast up the 

long avenue, afraid she was late. Her face 
was hot with the exercise, and her eyes bright 
with Christopher. She didn’t look like the 
same person who had set off that morning, 
listless and pale, with Stephen to church, She 
had somehow entirely wiped out Christopher’s 
behavior in London and started again with 


_him on a new footing. She was happy and 


wanted to tell Virginia of her new arrange- 
ments quickly, before their naturalness and 
desirability, so evident and clear as long as she 
was with Christopher, had faded and become 
obscure. She felt they might do that rather 
easily without him, especially as Mrs. 
Colquhoun was going to be at lunch. 

She must be quick, while she still saw plain. 
Everybody wanted her to go, and she wanted 
to go; then why not go? Yes, but they 
wouldn’t be able to let her go without criticism, 
without disapproval. Oh, to be quite simple 
and straight! Oh, to be free from senti- 
mentalism and all its grievances and tender 
places! Oh, not to mind if one’s children did 
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housekeeper doesnt have to have 
work-worn hands 


Worx will not spoil your hands 


if you use the right care; it 1s 


neglect that does the damage 
ero 


Tue smooth, slim hands of a girl, with 
their rose-white skin, delicate and beau- 
tiful— . 

Do they have to become harsh and 
work-worn, when they take on a woman’s 
tasks ? 


Women today are learning that house- 
work doesn’t necessarily mean ugly hands. 


Even washing, cleaning, kitchen-work, 
which used to be thought of as merci- 
-lessly hard on the skin, can be done with- 
out roughening or chapping the hands, 
ptovided the right safeguards are used. 


No more chapped hands 


Today there is a preparation especially 
made to protect the skin from the dry- 
ing, chapping effect of housework. 


Thousands of women are using it as they go 
about their household tasks and it is a real 
revelation to them to see how smooth and 
white it keeps their hands in spite of their 
being constantly used. 

This preparation is Jergens Lotion, a prod- 
uct containing benzoin and almond, two of 
the most healing skin restoratives known. 

Benzoin has been used in medicine from 
time immemorial because of its peculiar effect 
in healing the skin and stimulating skin repair. 
Almond softens and whitens the skin. In 
Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together 
with other healing ingredients, form a clouded, 
silvery liquid—deliciously fragrant — which 
overcomes almost at once any chapping, dry- 
ness of irritation of the skin. 

It leaves not a trace of disagreeable sticki- 
ness —your skin absorbs it instantly. 

Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had 
your hands in water—and see what a difference 
it makes! You will take pride in having hands 
that are always smooth and soft—lovely to 
touch and look at. 








You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter. Get two 
bottles at a time and keep one on the bath-room 
shelf to use for the face—keep another above the 
kitchen sink, for convenience when you are using 
your hands for housework. 
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Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being hard 
on the skin. Frequent washing and hasty drying dry out the 
natural oil of the skin so that it breaks and cracks, grows 
rough and hard. A chapped skin cannot be got white even 
with scrubbing. ... Use Jergens Lotion to counteract the wear 
and tear of housework. It will be a revelation to you to see 
how smooth and white this healing, soothing preparation will 
keep your hands. 













Send this coupon today and 
Free Offer get a trial-size bottle—FREE! 






THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
416 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of 
Jergens Lotion and the booklet “ Skin Care.” 


Address eed eet Ce cgacnss S IO onP gie e core 
If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 416 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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This noontide treat ; 
makes me feel better 


View too, will be surprised, after 
a trying morning at your desk, 
how a bottle of milk with your 
luncheon will stimulate mind and 
body for the afternoon's work. It’s 
like starting the day anew. 


Drink more bottled milk—at meal- 
time and between meals, too. It 
makes'for healthy complexions, clear 
brains and strong bodies. 


Bottled milk is clean and pro- 
tected. Be sure it’s bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles—your guarantee of full- 
measure, and good evidence that 
your. milkman is progressive and 
gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Operating nine 
large factories de- 
voted exclusively to 
the manufacture of 
Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


i Look for the 
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sometimes get bored with one, and for them 
not to mind if you sometimes got bored with 
them! 

She laughed a little at these aspirations as 
she hurried towards her tall, unmoving 
daughter and waved her hand in greeting, 
because they sounded so very like a desire to be 
free of family life altogether. And she didn’t 
desire to be free of it; she clung to what re- 
mained of it for her; she clung to Virginia, her 
last shred of it, however different they were, 
however deeply they didn’t understand each 
other. Blood; blood; strange, compelling, 


unbreakable link. Could one forget that that . 


tall creature there, so aloof, so critical, had 
once been tiny and helpless and depending on 
her for her very life? 

A fresh wave of love for her daughter washed 
over her. She felt so able to love and be happy 
at that moment. 

“T’m late, I know I’m late,” she said breath- 
lessly, running up the steps and kissing her. 
“Did you think I was lost, darling?” 

“I was afraid something might have hap- 
pened, mother,” said Virginia, very stiff and 
grave. 

“Darling—I’m so sorry. 
your” 

“T was a little afraid. But it’s all right now 
that you’ve come back. Lunch is ready, and 
mother is waiting. Shall we go in?” 

“She will have told you, hasn’t she, of my 
escapade,” said Catherine a little nervously as 
they went indoors, for Virginia was so very 
grave. 

“I hope you had a pleasant ride,” said 
Virginia, wincing at the word “escapade.” 

Mothers didn’t have escapades. Such things 
were for them, and indeed for most people who 
wished to live the lives of plain Christians, 
unsuitable. She ached with different emotions. 
The only way to keep her feelings out of sight, 
safely hidden, was to encase herself in ice, 

She sat at the head of the table, a mother on 
either hand, and helped them in turn icily to 
mince. On the Saturdays of Stephen’s ab- 
sences both parlor-maids, once he had been 
seen off, were given a holiday, and the dishes 
were placed on the table by Ellen. There was 
always mince for lunch on these Saturdays, 
because mince rested the cook. Also it didn’t 
have to be carved. But it is not a food to 
promote good fellowship; impossible to be 
really convivial on it. The three, however, 
wouldn’t have been convivial even if the table 
had been covered with, say, quails, for in the 
consciousness of each was, enormous and vivid, 
that side-car and the young man who belonged 
to it. 


It didn’t upset 


OTH Virginia and Mrs. Colquhoun earnestly 

desired that neither it nor he should be men- 
tioned during lunch, because of the listening 
Ellen, and Mrs. Colquhoun did her best to talk 
well, brightly and much about everything else 
except just that. But Catherine was anxious 
to tell them quickly, before she became any 
more congealed, what was going to happen 
next. She knew it was past one already, and 
that at two Christopher and the motor cycle 
would appear to fetch her, and that the entire 
house would be aware of her departure in the 
side-car. She was obliged to talk of it, and at 
the very first pause in Mrs. Colquhoun’s con- 
versation began to do so. 

How difficult it was! Worse than she had 
feared. Her cheeks got hotter; Virginia’s face 
and her grieved, astonished eyes made her 
stammer. And Mrs. Colquhoun, when she 
heard of the drive that afternoon to London on 
top of the drive that morning to goodness 
knows where, merely raised her hands and 
ejaculated, 

‘Insatiable!’ 

For some reason Catherine found this brief 
ejaculation curiously disconcerting, 

“If you must go today, mother,” said 


have gone with Stephen.” 


“Ah, but the fresh air, dear child—the fresh 
air,” cried Mrs. Colquhoun, desiring to do 
what she could for her colleague in the eyes of 
Ellen. “Your mother looks a different being 
already, after just her outing this morning. 
There’s nothing like fresh air. Air, air—it’s 
what we all need. And our windows—” she 
glanced sternly at Ellen—“open wide at 
night. 

“Besides,” went on the wounded Virginia, 
“I thought you said Mrs. Mitcham was having 
a holiday.” 

“Darling, I must go up,” murmured 
Catherine, mechanically eating mince. She 
couldn’t now go into what she had said about 
Mrs. Mitcham; she didn’t remember what she 
had said, and she couldn’t get involved in 
explanations, for if she once began, there would 
be no end to them. ‘I—well, I really must.’ 
Dve been away from home so long this time.” 


OW, she didn’t know what to say. She had 

nothing to say. There was no reason nor 
explanation in the least suited to either 
Virginia’s or Mrs. Colquhoun’s ears. It was 
strange how people, when they were getting 
what they really wanted, yet disapproved, yet 
didn’t like it, she thought. 

“Of course, of course,” said Mrs. Colquhoun 
heartily, desirous of dropping the subject as 
soon as possible because of Ellen. ‘Homes. 
can’t be left. 
left. Or why have them? I do so approve, 
dear Mrs. Cumfrit. We shall miss you, of 
course, but I do so approve.” 


She leaned across the table and smiled. 4 
She had put the seal on her colleague. She ~~ 
had wrapped her in her own ‘cloak. The 


servants, in face of such a protection, would be: 
able to notice and wonder nothing. : 


They had prunes to finish up with, and 9 | 
nobody lingers over prunes. The three ladies 
were out of the dining-room twenty minutes- 


after they had gone in. Foy 

Catherine went upstairs to see, she said, 
to her things. Virginia followed her. Mrs, 
Colquhoun cheerily declared she didn’t mind 
being left, she was never dull alone and would. 


wait quite happily in the drawing-room, and 2 


nobody was to give her a thought. 


s 


“Mother—” began Virginia when they got ee 
into the bedroom, her eyes dark with “per-s » 


plexity. ; 


“You don’t mind, dearest?” said Catherine, _ 
“T mean, my, 


putting her arm round her. 
going all of a sudden like this?” 
laughed. 


Then she. 


uncomfortable sort of mother to have?” aon 


Virginia flushed a deep red. How could she 
How could > - 


say “Yes,” which was the truth? 
she say “No,” which was a lie? 


“Mother,” she said painfully, for the ques-, > 


tion insisted on forcing its way through her 


coating of ice, “‘you’re not going away today 
because you think—because you think—”. 


She stopped and looked at her mother. 


And Catherine, as unable not to lie when it ~ 
came to either lying or hurting Virginia, was 
unable, faced by such an alternative, to be 
anything but stonily silent, kissed her softlyon 


each cheek and said, 
“No, darling, I’m not. 
anything.” 
It wasn’t quite a lie. She wasn’t going away 
that day because of Virginia; she was going 
away now because of Christopher. Life was 
intricate. Lies were so much mixed up with. 
truth. And as for Love, it got into everything, 
and wherever it was one seemed to have to lie. 
Oh, to be able to be simple and straight! The 


one thing that appeared to be really simple and - 


straight and easy was friendship. Ordinary, 
affectionate. Not too affectionate. Not, 
either, too ordinary, but warm and steady and 
understanding. What hers and Christopher’s 
Was going to be. : 2 
Ellen came in and asked if she should pack. 
Nothing had been said to Ellen, Virginia knew, 


Homes are there so as not to be © 








“I came all of a sudden, and ’m. _ 
going all of a sudden,” she said. “AmIa VELy iy 


And I don’t thinkum 
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Let This 


SANTA CLAUS 
Present Your Gift 


Let this Santa Claus, just as he smiles at you from this page, 
present your gift and the Christmas greeting that goes with it. He 
will add to the appreciation of the Grecian Urn Percolator Set, 
the useful Waffle Iron, or any of the other beautiful, practical 
Westinghouse Appliances you may select. 


Worth while gifts every one of them—the table appliances so 
helpful each day at meal time, the convenient Cozy Glow, the 
Electric Iron, the Warming Pad for the emergency. And surely 
she understands the superiority of the Westinghouse Curling Iron! 

Quality is evident throughout the Westinghouse Line, from the 
artistic design of each individual appliance to the. durability that 
prepares them for hard daily usage. 

It will pay you to shop early—where they sell Westinghouse 
Electrical Appliances. 


Santa, a novel figure, just six-inches tall, is specially constructed to hold in his 
hands your personal gift card. He is given free with each Westinghouse pur- 
chase to make the actual presentation for you on.Christmas Day. 
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Particular women approve of 
the use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Toilet Preparations because of 
their perfect quality. For 100 
years ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic 
(Eau de Quinine) has been 
favorably known. Today it is 
more popular than ever. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Elixir Shampoo 


is a recent creation, but already 
a great success. Use these two 
delightful preparations and watch 
your hair improve in health and 
beauty. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Preparations 
are exquisite 
Lilac Talc 
Lilac Vegetal 
Lilac Bath Salts 


each has an emphatic appeal to 
women who love the good things 
of life. 


A testing sample of any of these 
products sent for 5¢ each. 


* Parfumerie 
ED. PINAUD 


ED. PINAUD Bldg. 
( NEW YORK 


| talk, he wouldn’t do anything 


yet here she was, full of a devotion she never 
showed in her ordinary work. 

Catherine explained to her that she couldn’t 
take her luggage with her, and Ellen said, just 
as if Catherine were still her mistress and 
Virginia still a little girl, that she would see 
that it went up by the next train. She then 
got out Catherine’s fur coat, and gave her her 
gloves and a thick veil, and insisted that she 
should wear gaiters, kneeling down and button- 
ing them for her. 

Virginia might have been a stranger, stand- 
ing looking on. And her mother was laughing 
and talking to Ellen rather after the fashion of 
a child going off for a holiday. In a way it was 
a relief, because it did seem as if she hadn’t, 
after all, noticed anything, but it was an odd 
mood for her mother; Virginia couldn’t re- 
member any mood quite like it. 

“Tl go down to mother,” she said, taking 
refuge in the other one. 

“Do, darling,” said Catherine, busy being 
buttoned up. 


AND Virginia, going down into the drawing- 
room, found a young man in leather there— 
being talked to by Mrs. Colquhoun—who 
turned round quickly when she came in, and 
whose face changed from eager to rather dis- 
agreeable, she thought, when he saw her. 

“This, Virginia, my child,” said Mrs. 
Colquhoun with even more than her usual 
briskness, “is your mother’s old friend, Mr. 
Monckton. Mr. Monckton, this is my 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stephen Colquhoun. 
Conceive its falling to my lot to make you two 
acquainted; I should have thought you would 
have lisped together in infant numbers, 
tumbled about like puppies together on lawns, 
been nursed upon the self-same hill—I hope, 
Mr. Monckton, you admire with me the poet 
I am quoting from?” 

No; young people could never remain shy 
long when she was there. Yet presently she 
had to admit that with these two, anyhow, it 
was heavy going. They couldn’t be got to talk 
to each other. Dear little Virginia, of course, 
never did go in much for small chat, and Mr. 
Monckton’s disposition appeared, after all, 
not to correspond with his glowing exterior. 
He was as silent as if he were sallow. A picture 
of splendid youth, standing there on the hearth 
tug—he wouldn’t sit down, he wouldn’t 
smoke, he wouldn’t have coffee, he wouldn’t 
he seemed to 
have really nothing in him. Except perhaps 
obstinacy; and possibly a hasty temper. Who 
and what he was, and why Mrs. Cumfrit 





| should be friends with him, she couldn’t 


imagine. To all her questions—of course, 
tactfully put—he made only evasive answers 
chiefly in monosyllables. Little Virginia was 
as silent as he was. Indeed she seemed to take 
a dislike to him from the first. Later on, 
describing the meeting to her friends, Mrs. 
Colquhoun was fond of dwelling on the unerring 
instinct of that dear child. 

“We ought to be starting,” said Christopher, 
looking at his wrist-watch. 

It was intolerable to him, being there alone 
with these two women, in the house that used 
to be Catherine’s, faced by the girl who was, 
he was certain, the living image of George, and 
who stood watching him with great, cold eyes 
while the old lady enfiladed him with a non- 
stopping fire of God knew what. 

“I wish you’d tell your mother,” he said, 
turning to Virginia with a quick movement of 
unbearable impatience. 

She stared at him a moment without answer- 
ing. Then she said slowly, “My mother will 
come when she is ready.” 

“Hoity toity,” Christopher all but said 
aloud; and added under his breath, “Young 
miss.” 

Then he remembered she wasn’t a young miss 
at all, but the wife of that ancient bustard, 
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Stephen. Horrible as it was of her to go and 
a thing-like-that’s wife, it yet gave him an 
argument, and a mighty one, to use against 
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Catherine when occasion should—and would— 
arise. In so far as this went, he was much 
obliged to Virginia, but except for this he didn’t 
mind admitting that he regarded her with aver- 
sion, She oughtn’t to be there at all. Unborn, 
she would have been perfectly all right and com- 
fortable, and Catherine wouldn’t have had any 
of her ideas about being the mother of a mar- 
ried daughter, and what would Virginia say, 
and all such stuff. Directly he saw the girl, 
and her cold eyes, and her determined mouth, 
he knew he was going to have trouble with 
Catherine when things had reached their 
crisis—as they were bound to do—about what 
Virginia would say and think and feel. He 
knew it, he knew it. 

“Oh, confound it” he muttered, and jerked 
up his elbow to look at his wrist-watch. 

“Tf your mother doesn’t come soon,” he said, 
“I see no prospect of our reaching London 
tonight.” And to himself, his spirit grinning, 
he added, “‘That’ll fetch them.” ‘ 

It did. 

“Really, Virginia,” Mrs. Colquhoun in- 
stantly said, turning to her with a kind of 
shocked bristling, “do go up and tell your 
mother she must hurry. Or shall I? “The 
stairs—” 

But there was Catherine, coming in like 
light and warmth, he thought, into a dark and 
frost-bound place. 

“Oh, Christopher!’ she exclaimed in her 
surprise at seeing him there. (‘(Christopher,” 
noted Mrs. Colquhoun.) “You here already? 
I didn’t hear you arrive. Aren’t you very 
early?” 

“Far from being very early,” said Mrs. , 
Colquhoun, rising from her chair preparatory _ 
to going to the hall door to witness the unique _ 
departure. “Mr. Monckton says that it is very 
late. Hardly time, indeed, to get to London.” 

“Oh, but let us go at once, then. Have you 
been introduced to Virginia? Yes, I’ve got a 
fur coat—it’s in the hall. Virginia darling, 
take care of yourself, won’t you. Good-by, 
Mrs. Colquhoun—oh yes, I know you will— 
I do know she is perfectly safe in your hands, 
And whenever you want me, dearest—when- 
ever you want me—you’ve only to send me one 
little word, and I’ll come.” ; 

“Sweet of you, mother.” 

Even with her mother the girl was like a 
poker—a cold poker, thought Christopher, who 
felt he might have forgiven her being a poker 
if only she had been a red hot one. But how 
deeply he hated all this, how deeply he hated 
seeing Catherine in these relationships! Why 
had she made him come in? Why need he 
ever have seen Virginia, and been introduced, ~ 
and had to make the fool grimaces of conven- 
tion? Still, he supposed it was best to ride up 
to the house and fetch Catherine openly. He 
didn’t think she could have got away any other 
way, and anyhow he had her now and would 
soon have put miles between themselves and 
Chickover, and hoped fervently he might never 
see the beastly place or its inhabitants again. 


NCE more he tucked Catherine in the rug up 

to her chin. This time she was laughing. The 
two women on the steps watching the departure 
weren’t laughing. Virginia’s face was expres- 
sionless; Mrs. Colquhoun’s had the smile on it 
of hospitality got down to its dregs—the fixed 
smile of determination not to relax one hair’s- 
breath of proper geniality till the door is shut 
and the guest is round the corner. On her son’s 
behalf, she told herself, she saw his late guest 
off. Virginia, of course, was doing so on her 
own behalf, but Mrs. Colquhoun was even more 
important, for she represented the master of 
the house. How glad she was that he wasn’t 
there to do it himself! What would he have 
thought of it all? 

She put on her pince-nez in order to see better 
what was going on down there. The young 
man, busy with the rug, no longer looked as he 
had looked in the drawing-room. His face now 
was broad with smiles. So was Mrs. Cumfrit’s. 
Mrs. Colquhoun could not help being struck 
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by this air of—well, really gaiety.. And she 
remembered Mrs. Cumfrit’s yellowness and 
fatigue on her arrival the previous Sunday, 
and the way she had remained yellow and 
visibly getting older all the week, ending up 
in church that morning by being on the verge 
either of being sick or fainting—perhaps of 
both. There was no sign of this now. On the 
contrary, she suddenly looked remarkably 
healthy. Odd; very odd. 

“Qh—good-by! Good-by! Now, 
Monckton, be very careful, won’t you—” 

They were gone. In an instant, it seemed, 
they were a speck down the avenue, and then 
the bend hid them, the sound of them died 
away, and she and Virginia had Chickover to 
themselves again. 

The word “harum-scarum” entered Mrs. 
Colquhoun’s mind. She dismissed it. She 
couldn’t possibly admit a word like that in 
connection with her Stephen’s mother-in-law. 
She looked at Virginia. Virginia was staring 
straight in front of her at the avenue, at the 
afternoon sun lying along its emptiness. 

“T do think it good of your dear mother to 
bother about that young man,” said Mrs. 
Colquhoun. “Let us hope she will teach him 
better manners. And now,” she added 
friskily, laying an affectionate arm round her 
daughter-in-law’s shoulder, “‘isn’t it time my 
little Virginia put her feet up?” - 


Mr. 
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(CHRISTOPHER’S was the slowest motor 

cycle on the road that day. It proceeded 
at times with the leisureliness of a station fly. 
They loitered along in the sunshine, stopping 
whenever there was a view or an old house or 
primroses to look at or talk over. They had 
tea at Salisbury and examined the cathedral in 
detail, gaily discussing melancholy things, for 
the Close made them think of Jude the Obscure, 
most unfortunate of men, and from him they 
naturally proceeded to talk of death and dis- 
aster, and all very happily, for they were in the 
precisely opposite mood of the one praised by 
the poet as sweet, and the sad thoughts evoked 
by Sarum Close brought pleasant thoughts to 
their minds, and they thought and talked with 
the utmost agreeableness of black things like 
poverty, disease, death, and damnation, and 
had muffins for tea which seemed—or was it 
only because they were happy?—the best 
muffins either of them had ever eaten. 

How much they had to say to each other! 
There was no end to the eager talk, to the eager 
exchange of ideas. Chickover was dim now as 
a dream in Catherine’s mind; and the Catherine 
who had gone to bed there every evening in a 
growing wretchedness was a dream within a 
dream. With Christopher she was alive. He 
himself was so tremendously alive that one 
would have indeed to be a hopeless mummy 
not to catch life from him and wake up, too. 
Besides, it is impossible to be—anyhow for a 
short time—with some one who adores one, 
unless they are physically repulsive, and not be 
happy. 

That Christopher adored her was plain to 
the very passers-by. The men passers-by 
grinned to themselves in sympathy; the women 
sighed; and old ladies long done with loving 
smiled with open benevolence, between their 
bonnet strings. 

Unconscious of everything except each other, 
they walked about Salisbury looking at the 
sights and not seeing them, so deeply were they 
engaged in talk. What could be more innocent 
than to walk, talking, about Salisbury? Yet 
if Stephen, Virginia, or Mrs. Colquhoun had 
seen them, they would have been moved by 
unpleasant emotions. Once during the after- 
noon this thought crossed Catherine’s mind. 
It was when, at tea, Christopher was holding 
out the plate of muffins to her, his face the 
face of a seraph floating in glory. She took a 
muffin and held it suspended while she looked 
at him, arrested by the thought, and said, 


“Why mayn’t one be happy?” 


“But one may, and one is,” said Christopher. 


“One is,” she smiled, “but one mayn’t. At 
least, one mayn’t go on being happy. Not 
over and over again. Notin this way. Not—” 
she tried to find the words to express it—“out 
of one’s turn.” 

“What one’s relations think, or wish, or 
approve, or deplore,” said Christopher, who 
scented Stephen somewhere at the back of her 
remarks, “should never be taken the least 
notice of if one wishes to go on developing.” 

“Well, I seem to be going on developing at a 
break-neck rate.” 

“Besides, it’s jealousy. Nearly always. 
Deep down. The grudging jealousy of the half- 
dead for the wholly living; of the not wanted 
for the wanted. They can’t be alive them- 
selves, so they declare the only respectable 
thing is to be dead. The only pure thing. The. 
only holy thing. And they pretend every sort 
of pious horror if you won’t be dead, too. 
Relations,” he finished, lighting a cigarette and 
speaking from the depths of an experience that 
consisted of one uncle, and he the most amiable 
and unexacting of men, who never gave advice, 
and never criticized, and only wanted some- 
times to be played golf with, “are like that. 
They have to be defied. Or they’ll strangle 
one.” 

“It seems dangerous to show that one Jikes 
anything very much,” said Catherine, still - 
pursuing her first thought. ‘ 

“TIsn’t it the rankest hypocrisy,” said ~ 
Christopher with a face of disgust. ~ i 
“If you were bald and had a long beard—” 

she began. “But even then,” she went on, 
after a pause, “if we looked pleased while we 
talked and seemed very much interested, we’d 
be done for.” She laughed. ‘They wouldn’t 
mind at all if you were eating muffins happily 
with a girl of your own age. It’s when some- 
body like me comes along, who has had her 
turn, who is out of her turn.” _ eS ae 

“They would have people love by rule,” said 
Christopher. ae 

“I don’t know about love, but they would 
have them be happy by rule,” said Catherine. 

“They must be defied,” said Christopher. 

She laughed again. “We are defying them,” 
she said. 


PROCEEDIN G from Salisbury with the 

setting sun behind them, they continued 
with the same leisureliness in the direction of 
Andover and London. 

“Oughtn’t we to go a little faster?” asked 
Catherine, noticing the lowness of the sun. 

“If you’re home by nine o’clock, won’t that 
be soon enough?” he asked. 

“Oh quite. I love this.” 

“Td like to go on forever,” said Christopher. 

“Aren’t we friends!” said Catherine, looking 
up at him with a smile. 

“Aren't we,” said Christopher in deep con- 
tentment. 

The chimney stacks of an old house on their 
right among trees attracted her, and they 
turned off the main road to go and look at it. 
The house was not anything out of the way, 
but the road that led to it was beautiful, and it 
went winding on past the house through woods 
even more beautiful. 

They followed it, for the main road was unin- 
teresting, and this one, though making a detour, 
would no doubt ultimately arrive at Andover. 
Charming, this, going slowly along in the soft 
purple evening. The smell of the damp earth 
and grass in the woods they passed through was 
delicious. It was dead quiet, and sometimes 
they stopped just to listen to the silence. Com- 
panionship: what a perfect thing it was, 
thought Catherine. To be two, to be two 
instead of one; to be happily two, with no 
strain, no concealing or pretending, quite 
natural, quite simple, quite relaxed—so 
natural and simple and relaxed that it was 
really like being oneself doubled, but oneself 
at one’s best, at one’s serenest and most 
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amusing; could any condition be more ab- 
solutely agreeable? And, thought Catherine, 
to be two with some one of the opposite sex, 
| some one strong who could take care of one, 
with whom one felt safe and cosy, some one 
young, who liked doing all the things the 
eternal child in oneself liked doing so much, 
but never dared to for want of backing up, 
for fear of being laughed at—how completely 
delightful! 

They came on the outer edge of the woods to 


| a group of cottages, a little hamlet, solitary, 


tucked away from noise, the smoke of its 
chimneys going straight up into the still air, 
so small that it hadn’t even got a church. 
Happy, happy hamlet, thought Catherine, 
remembering her past week of church. In one 
of the cottage gardens, sheltered and warm, 
was the first flowering-currant bush she had 
seen that year. It stood splendid against the 
gray background of the shadowy garden, 
brilliant pink and crimson in the dusk. 
Christopher stopped at her exclamation, and 
got off and went into the cottage, and asked the 
old woman who lived there to sell him a bunch 
of the flowers. And the old woman, looking at 
him and Catherine, was sure from their faces 
of content that they were on their honeymoon, 
and picked a bunch and went to the gate and 
gave it to Catherine, and wouldn’t take any 
money for it, and said it was for luck. It 
seemed quite natural and in keeping with 
everything else that afternoon to find a nice old 
woman who gave them flowers and wished 
them luck. In Salisbury people had all seemed 
extraordinarily amiable. This old woman was 
extraordinarily amiable. She even called them 
“pretty dears,” which filled their cup of en- 
joyment to the brim. She mumbled and 
grinned at them when they laughed, and 
quavered out questions as to where they were 
going. Andover was a goodish way, she said, 
in answer to Christopher’s inquiries; you took 
the road to the right over the hill, and it would 
bring you to the main road about three miles 








this side of the town. 

“Good luck to ye—good luck,” she quavered 
after them as they continued on their way. 

After this the country was very open and 
solitary and still. No signs of any town were 
to be seen, only rolling hills, and here and there 
a little group of trees. Also a few faint stars 
began to appear in the pale sky. 

“Oughtn’t we to go faster?” asked Catherine 
again, her lap full of the crimson flowers. 

“We'll make up between Andover and 
London,” said Christopher. “If it’s half past 
nine instead of nine before we get to Hertford 
Street, will it matter?” 

“Oh, no,” said Catherine placidly. 

They jogged along, up and down the wind- 
ings of the lane, which presently grew grassier 
and narrower, into hollows and out of them 
again. Not a house was to be seen, not a 
human being. Stillness, evening, stars. It 
seemed to Catherine presently, in that wide 
place of rolling country and great sky, that in 
the whole world there were only herself, and 
Christopher, and the stars. 


BOUT seven miles beyond the hamlet of the 
flowering-currant bush, just at the top of an 

incline, the motor cycle stopped. She thought, 
waking from the dreaming state she had fallen 
into, that he was stopping it, as so often before 
that afternoon, to listen to the silence, but he 
hadn’t stopped it; it had stopped itself. 

“Damn,” said Christopher, pulling and push- 
ing and kicking certain parts of the thing. 

“Why?” asked Catherine comfortably. 

“She’s knocked out.” 

“Knocked out? You mean it won’t gor 
Perhaps it wants winding up.” 

He jumped off and began to stoop and peer. 
She sat quiet, her head back, her face upturned, 
gazing up into the stars. It was most beautiful 


there in the great quiet of the falling night. 


There was still a dull red line in the sky where 
the sun had gone down, but from the east a dim 
curtain was slowly drawing toward them. 
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The road, just at the place they had stoppe 
on, curved southward; and she had the red 
streak of the sunset on her right and th 
advancing night on her left. They were on th 
top of a rising in the vast flatness, and she 
seemed to see to the ends of the world. The 
quiet, now that the motor had stopped, was 
profound.’ 

Christopher came and looked at her. She 
smiled at him. She was perfectly content and 
happy. He didn’t smile back. 5 

“The petrol’s run out,” he said. 

“Has it?” said Catherine placidly. == 

In cars, when petrol ran out, one opened — 
another can of it and ran it in again. ba 

“There isn’t any more,” said Christopher, 
“and from the look of this place I shoul say 
we were ten miles from anywhere.” 

He was overwhelmed. He had meant to 
have his tank filled up at Salisbury, and in his 
enchanted condition of happiness had forgotten. 
Of all the complete, hopeless fools! He could — 
only stare at her. : ' 


“WELL, what are we going to do?” she. 
asked, waking up a little to the serious- 
ness of his face. ; : 

“If we were near anywhere—” he said, 
looking round. 

“Can’t we go back to those cottages?” 

“The thing won’t budge,” he said. 

“Walk?” z 

“At least seven miles.” : 

5 They stared at each other in the deepening 
usk. y Bl oa & 

“Well, but Christopher—” ; 

“I know,” he said. “We're in a fix, and it’s 
entirely my own fault. I simply forgot to 
have her filled up at Salisbury.” = 

“Well, but there must be some way out.” 

“Not unless a stray human being happens to 
come along, and I could persuade him to go to 
the nearest petrol place and fetch us some.” 

“Can’t you go?” . 

“And leave you here?” 

“Can’t I gor” 

“Waste of time to talk of it.” 

In silence they gazed at ‘each other. The 
stars were growing brighter. Their faces stood 
out as something white now in the darkening 
landscape. 

“Well, but Christopher—” began Catherine 
incredulously. 

“If I thought we could by walking get any- 
where within reasonable time, I’d leave the 
blighted machine here to its fate. But we 
might get lost and wander round for hours. 
And besides, where would we find a railway 
station? Miles and miles we might have to go.” 

“That wouldn’t matter. I mean, however 
late we got to London wouldn’t matter as long 
as we did get there.” j 

“I quite see we’ve jolly well got to get there. 
What beats me is how.” _ . 

Catherine was silent. They were indeed, as 
Christopher said, in a fix. Saas 

“Catherine, I’m sorry,” he said, laying his 
hand on hers. 

The words but feebly expressed his feelings. 
He was crushed by his folly, by his idiotic 
forgetfulness in Salisbury. Would she ever 
trust herself with him again? If she didn’t, he 
deserved all he got. : 

“TI was so happy in Salisbury,” he said, “that 
petrol. I’m the most 
hopeless blighter.” ; : as 

“But what are we to do?” asked Catherine y 
presently. . : 

“T’m hanged if I know,” he said. : 

Again they stared at each other in silence. 
The night seemed to have descended on them 
128 with the suddenness of a great, swooping 

ird. ; =i 

“I suppose we had better leave your motor { 
cycle here and walk on,” she said. “It seems 
a dreadful thing to do, but there’s a chance 
perhaps of our meeting some one or getting 
somewhere. Or couldn’t we push it? Is it — 
very heavy? -_ 

“I could push it for two miles, perhaps, but — 
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For the day 
of things that 
endure 


CurisTMAS ... old tales that grow 
the pleasanter in the telling, old 
customs that have outlived centuries, 
old friendships becoming brighter as 
time passes. It is supremely fitting 
that gifts at Christmas should have 
a beauty that is lasting. 


Every piece of International Sil- 
verplate has this enduring loveliness 
—a charm of gleaming surface and 
fine workmanship that lasts through 
the years. Candlesticks or flower 
vase, the practical coffee set or 
vegetable dish, compote or water 
pitcher—their assured quality en- 
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with recipes. International Silver 
Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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If you can use more Money, start 
building a Spare Time 
_ Income right now. 





Mrs. J. T. Wilkins 
of Georgia 


HY not earn the extra 
amount that will enable you 
to satisfy the little extravagances 
for which you do not now feel you 
can afford to spend the money? 


Try Mrs. Wilkins’ method. The 
commissions, bonuses, etc.,which 
she earns in her spare time in- 
crease her income very materially. 


“How much will 
it cost?” 


Devote your leisure to looking 
after our interests and you will no 
longer have to ask yourself that 
question. You may satisfy your 
“T wants” in such an easy, pleas- 
ant way which will not interfere 
at all with your other duties. 


There is no initial cost to you 
and you need no special training 
for the work. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon 
to us today to get full details. 


GH-M1224 
International Magazine Co., Inc. 


119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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money-making plan. 


your spare time 
Please send details 
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though I’m fairly hefty, that would be the 
limit.” 

“But I’d help.” 

“You,” he looked down at her and smiled, 
miserable as he was. ‘We might strike the 
main road,” he said, gazing across the dim 
space to where—how many miles away?—it 
probably lay. 

“It can’t be very far, can it?” she said. 
“And then perhaps a passing car would help 
USsy 3 
He struck a match and lit the lamps—their 
light comforted them a little—and took out 
his map and studied it. 

As he feared, this obscure and attractive 
cart track was not to be found on it, nor was 
the group of solitary cottages. 

Far away to the north in some distant trees 
an owl hooted. It had the effect of making 
them feel more lost than ever. 

“T think we’d better stay where we are,” he 
said. 

“And hope some one may come along?” 

“Ves. We'llleave the lights on. They ought 
to be seen from miles round. Somebody may 
wonder what they’re doing up here, not 
moving. There’s just a chance. People are so 
incurious, though,” he added. 

“Especially if being curious would mean 
walking up here in the dark.” 


(CATHERINE tried to talk in her usual voice, 
but it was difficult, for she was aghast at 
the misfortune that had overtaken them. 

“Perhaps if you shouted—?” she suggested. 

He shouted. It sounded awful. It em- 
phasized the loneliness. It made her shiver. 
After each shout, out of the silence that suc- 
ceeded it, the owl away in the distant trees 
wailed. It was the only answer. 

“Let us wait quietly,” she said, laying her 
hand on his arm. ‘‘Some one is sure to see the 
lights sooner or later—” 

A little wind began to creep round them, to 
begin with, a mere stirring of the air, but it was 
a very cool one, not to say cold, and any more 
of it would be decidedly unpleasant. 

He looked round him again. The ground 
dropped on the left of the track into one of the 
many hollows they had been down into and up 
out of since leaving the cottages. 

“We'll go and sit down there,” he said. 
“Ttll be more sheltered, and we shall hear all 
right if anybody comes along the road.” 

She got on to her feet, and he helped her out, 
unwinding the rug as he had done that morning 
—was it really only that morning?—in the 
sunny cove by the sea. 

“What a day we’re having!” said Catherine, 
trying to be gay; but never did anybody feel 
less so. 

He carried the rug and cushions across the 
grass and down the slope. He had nothing he 
could say. He was overwhelmed by his folly. 
Of what use throwing himself at her feet and 
begging her to forgive him? That wouldn’t 
help them. Besides, she wasn’t angry with 
him; she couldn’t forgive an offence she didn’t 
recognize. She was an angel. She was made 
up of light and courage. And he had got her 
into this incredible mess. 

Silently Christopher chose, by one of the 
lamps he took off his machine, a little hollow 
within the hollow, and spread the rug in it and 
arranged the cushions. 

“It’s not much past eight,” he said, looking 
at his wrist-watch. “Quite early. With any 
luck—” He broke off and covered her up with 
the ends and sides of the rug, for what did he 
mean by luck? If anybody were to come 
across the plain and consent to go and fetch 
petrol, what hours before it could be found and 
Still, to get her back to Hertford 
Street in the small hours of the night, even in 
the very smallest, would be better than not 
getting her back till the next day. 

“You stay here,” he said, “and P’ll go up to 
that confounded machine again and do a bit 


‘ more shouting.” 


“Tt sounds so—so gruesome,” she said, with 
a little shiver. ‘As if we were being, mur- 
dered.” 

“You won’t hear it so much from here.” 

He went up the slope, and presently the 
forlorn sound echoed round again. The night 
rang with it. It seemed impossible the whole 
world should not be startled into activity by 
such a noise. 

When he was hoarse, he came back to her 
and sat listening with a cocked ear for any 
sounds of approaching footsteps. a = 

“You’re not cold?” he murmured. “Oh, 
Catherine—forgive me—” 

“Quite warm,” she answered, smiling. “And 
I don’t mind this a bit, you know. It really 
is—iun, Christopher.” 

He said no more. He who was so very 
ready of tongue had nothing to say now. He 
was too deeply ashamed of himself, too horribly 
concerned for her. In silence he sat beside her, 
listening. 

“Pm glad we ate all those muffins for tea,” 
she said presently. 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Not yet. But I think I shall be soon.” 

“Yes. And soon I’m afraid you'll be cold. 
Oh, Catherine—” 

“Well, P’m not cold yet,” she interrupted 
him again, for what was the good of poor 
Christopher reproaching himself. 

Peering into her face in the darkness, he 
could see she was smiling. He tucked the rug 
closer round her. He wanted to kiss her feet, to 
adore her for her cheerfulness, her patience, 
but what was the good of that? Nothing he did 
could convey what he thought of her, what 
he thought of himself. There they were; and 
it was getting cold. 

He fancied he heard a sound on the road 
above and leaped up the bank. 

Silence up there—silence and the stars, and 
the lonely lights of his deserted machine, and 
black down below and all round emptiness. 

He shouted again. His shouts seemed to 
come back to him mournfully from great dis- 
tances. By this time it was half-past nine. He 
stayed up there, shouting at intervals, for 
half an hour, till his voice gave out. When 
he scrambled down again into the hollow, 
Catherine was asleep. 


ESAT down carefully beside her. He didn’t 
dare light a cigarette forfear the smell would 
wake her. It was better that she should sleep. 
He sat cursing himself. Suppose she caught 
cold, suppose she was ill from fatigue and 
exposure . . . Beyond this, and her natural, 
and he was afraid inevitable, loss of trust in 
him, he saw no other danger for her. These 
were bad enough, but he saw no others. 
Nobody would know about this. No one of her 
detestable relations would ever hear that she 
did not, after all, get home till—when? How 
should they? It wouldn’t enter Mrs. Mitcham’s 
head, or the porter’s, to mention it. Why on 
earth should they? His mind was quiet as to 
that. But Catherine out there, in a damp field, 
at night, perhaps for hours—Catherine who 
was so precious a jewel in his eyes that he felt 
she ought never to be let out of the softest, 
safest nest—Catherine brought there by him, 
marooned there by his fault—these thoughts 
were intolerable to him. 

It got colder; much colder. A mist gathered 
below them and crawled about among the hill- 
ocks. No wind would reach them in their 
hollow, but a mist, he knew, is a nasty, 
clammy thing to have edging up over one’s 
boots. Perhaps it wouldn’t come so high. He 
eyed it anxiously. He was in despair. They 
could get warm, he knew, by walking, and he 
himself would get more than warm pushing 
his m*chine, but he couldn’t push it for any- 
thing like two miles, as he had told her, on 
that rough track, and when he was obliged to 
stop from exhaustion, they would both very 
soon be cooler than ever. Besides, imagine 
Catherine, with her little feet, sliding and 





























If your husband has a heart... 


Ir your husband has a heart, he will be as 
interested in this marvelous new ironer as you 
are. For, it means that you can exchange old 
cares for new joys on ironing day. 


It means that he can think of you as happy and 
smiling, instead of weary and worn. It means 
that you—his nearest and dearest —will have but 
a single hour of pleasant occupation instead of a 
whole half-day of dreary toil. 


And how keen he will be about the remarkable 
efficiency of the Junior Simplex! He will wonder 
that a thing so compact can do such a tremendous 
amount of work. The ironer is no larger than a 
sewing machine, and yet it irons everything from 
sheets and table cloths to a baby’s tiny dress with 
the utmost ease. 


On the Junior Simplex you can do your hus 
~ band’s shirts so beautifully he will praise you to 
the skies. Shirts, towels, sheets, table cloths, 
doilies, handkerchiefs, aprons, dresses and your 
finest lingerie—all glide swiftly through the 
Simplex to a perfect finish. In sixty minutes the 


entire washing is ironed and at a cost of less than 
a dime. 

With the Simplex, you sit comfortably while 
you iron. There are no levers to push or pull. 
No pedals to operate. You just guide the clothes 
through the ironer—and the pressure or release 
of your guiding hands exercises complete control. 
It is simplicity itself to operate. Even a young 
girl can with a little practice do beautiful work. 

The Junior Simplex can be installed in any home 
which has electricity and gas. It is inexpensive, 
and can be bought on easy payments. There is a 
Simplex dealer in your town. Let us tell you 
where you can see the ironer, and try it for your- 
self. Send us your name and address. Address the 
AmericanIroning Machine Company, roo East 


Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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They wouldn’t accept 
—and she wondered why 


The last time she entertained, several 
of her friends went home early. And 
now they declined this invitation. 
What was wrong? What had she 
done to cause herself so much em- 
barrassment? 


The next day Bernice, her closest 
friend and confidante, dropped in 
for tea. Conversation drifted inev- 
itably to this unsolved problem. 


“TI couldn’t have mentioned it if you 
hadn’t brought the subject up,” said 
Bernice. “But I have often been on 
the point of telling you. Charming 
as your home is, I have noticed how 
frequently it is uncomfortable due to 
the eccentricities of your heating 
system. We had the same trouble till 
we installed the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator.” 


TRAM INNEAPOLIS’ 


Heat REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


keeps the temperature uniform. 
Rooms are never underheated or 
overheated as when drafts, dampers 
or valves are regulated by hand. All 
day long the temperature stays at the 
level desired. At night it drops to 
a lower level. In the morning, the 
rooms warm up at the time you wish. 
All this is done automatically! No- 
body bothers or worries about 
temperature regulation. Real Com- 
fort—on 4 to 1% less fuel. 


These advantages are fully explained 
in the booklet, “The Proper Oper- 
ation of the Home Heating Plant,” 
which contains simple rules for fuel 
saving. Mailed free on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2764 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sold and installed by branch 
offices in principal cities and 
20,000 heating contractors. 









Dependable automatic con- 
trol is indispensable on oil 
burners. The Minneapolis 
comes as standard equip- 
ment on leading makes. 
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slithering about in the mud and the dark. And 
anyhow they’d get nowhere, now there was 
that mist to get lost in. Better stick where they 
were. At least they were sheltered from wind. 
But tantastic to think, as he was beginning to 
be forced to think, that they might have to 
stay there till daylight. 

He sat with his hands gripped round his 
knees and stared at the stars. How hard and 
cold they looked! What did they care? 
He wondered why he had ever 


Catherine moved, and he turned to her 
quickly and gently tucked the loosened rug 
round her again. 

This woke her, and she opened her eyes and 
looked for a moment in silent astonishment at 
his head, dark and shadowy, with stars behind 
it in a black sky, bending over her. It seemed 
to be Christopher’s, but why—? 

Then she remembered. “‘Oh,” she said 
faintly, ‘‘we’re stillhere . . .” and tried not to 
shiver, but she was very cold, and what is one 
rug, and grass to lie on, to a person used, at 
that time of night, to a bed and blankets? 
Also, her surface was small, and she got cold 
more quickly than bigger people. 

He saw her shiver, and without asking leave 
or wasting time in phrases, moved close up to 
her and took her in his arms. 

“This is nothing to do with anything, 
Catherine,” he explained, as she made a slight 
movement of resistance, ‘except a determina- 
tion not to let you die of cold. Besides, it 
will keep me warm, too—which I daresay I 
wouldn’t be toward the small hours of the 
morning if I kept myself to myself.” 

“The morning?” she echoed faintly. ‘Are 
we—do you think we shall be here all night?” 

“Tt looks like it,”’ he said. 

Obs Chrstephersemean, 

“T know.” 

She said no more, and he held her and her fur 
coat and the rug tightly in his arms. As a 
mother holds its babe, so did Christopher hold 


(To be concluded) 
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Catherine, and with much the same sort of 
passionate, protective tenderness. One arm 
was beneath her shoulders, so that her hea 
rested on his breast; the other was roun 
little body, keeping her coverings close round 
her. His own head was on the cushion from 
the side-car, and his cheek leaned against her 
soft motoring cap. Like this they lay in 
silence, and what Catherine felt was, brst, 
amazement that she should be there, on an 
unknown hillside in a lonely country at night 
with Christopher, forced by circumstances to 
get as close to him as possible, and secondly, as 
she became warmer and drowsier and nature 
accordingly prevailed over convention, a queer 
satisfaction and peace. And what Christopher 
felt, as he lay leaning his cheek against her head 
and gazing up at the stars, was that he had 
never seen anything more beautiful than the 
way those blessed stars twinkled and flashed 
down at them with radiant sympathy, as if 
they were laughing for joy at the amount of 
happiness that was flung about the world. His 
blessed little love—his blessed, blessed little 
lovesie. : : 
“Of course—you know—” murmure 
Catherine, on the verge of sleep, “that this- 
only—a kind of—medicinal precaution—”? —j 
“Quite,” whispered Christopher, his ¢ 
against her cap. 
But sleep is a great loosener of the moral 
sense. How is one to know right from wrong 
if one is asleep? How can one, in that state, 
be expected to be responsible? Catherine 
slept, and Christopher kissed her. Dimly 
through her dreams she knew she was being 
kissed, but it was so gentle a kissing, so tender, 
it made her feelso safe . . . And they were 
so completely alone up there, with no one to 
mind, no one to criticize—and yesterday was 
infinitely far away—and tomorrow might never — 
come Gus & * 
She was not so much asleep that she did not — 
know she was happy; she was too much asleep — 


to feel she ought to stop him. tae 
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